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PREFACB. 


Oil  tht  dose  of  the  Etbrt-Day  Book,  wludi  oommeneed  on  New  Tesr^e 
Dty,  1885,  and  ended  in  the  last  week  of  18S6,  I  began  this  work. 

llie  only  prospectus  of  the  Table  Boob  was  the  eight  Tenifled  Unes  on  the 
title-page,  llaey  appeared  on  New  Tear's  Day,  prefixed  U>  the  first  number  ; 
wludi,  with  the  suooessive  sheets,  to  the  present  dale,  constitute  the  Tolume 
now  in  the  render's  hands,  and  the  entire  of  my  endeavours  during  the  ball 
year. 

■ 

So  long  as  I  am  enabled,  and  the  pnUie  contimie  to  be  pleased,  the  Tablb 
Boox  will  be  continued.  The  kind  reception  of  the  weekly  numbers,  and  the 
monthly  parts,  .encourages  me  to  hope  that  like  favour  will  be  extended  to  the 
half-yearly  volume.  Its  multifarious  contents  and  the  illustrative  engravings, 
«vith  the  |idp  of  the  copious  index,  reaiise  my  wiah,  ^  to  please  the  young, 
and  help  divert  the  vnse.''  Perhaps,  if  the  good  old  window-seats  had  not  gone 
out  of  &8hion>  it  might  be  called  a  parlour-window  book— a  good  name  for  a 
volume  of  agreeable  reading  selected  from  the  book-case,  and  left  lying  about, 
for  the  constant  recreation  of  the  fiunily,  and  the  casual  amusement  of  visitors. 

W.  HON£. 
,  1897. 
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THE   FRONTISPIECE. 


PETRARCH^  INKSTAND. 

Miss  £DOKWO»m*8  lines  express  her  esti-  and  sent  many  predoot  Tolnmas  to  Bng- 

mation  of  the  gem  she  has  the  happinlBSS  land  to  enridi  the  bishop's  magnificent 

to  own.    That  hulj  allowed  a  few  casts  libiarjr.    He  wnidfy  remarks,  <<I  delight 

from  it  in  bronze,  and  a  gentleman  who  passionately  in  my  books;"  and  yet  he  who 

possesses  one,  and  who  fiiyours  the  ''  Tabie  had  aocumnlated  them  largely,  estimated 

Book"  with  his  approbation,  permits  its  them  rightly :   he  has  a  saying  of  books 

use  for  a  frontispiece  to  this  volume.    The  worthy  of  himself--^  a  wise  man  seeketh 

engmring  will  not  be  questioned  as  a  deoo-  not  quantity  but  sufficiency.** 

ration,  anid  it  has  some  claim  to  be  regarded  Petrarch  loved  the  quiet  scenes  of  nature, 

as  an  elegant  illustration  of  a  miscellany  and  these  can  scarcely  be  obsenr^  from  a 

whidi  draws  largely  on  art  and  literature,  carriage  or  while  riding,  and  are  never 

and  on  nature  itself,  towards  its  supply.  enjoyed  but  on  foot ;  and  to  me--*on  whom 

*'  I  delight,**  says  Petrarch,  <'  in  my  pic-  that  discovery  jvas  imposed,  and  who  am 

lures.    I  take  great  pleasure  also  in  images;  sometimes  restrained  from  country  walks, 

they  come  in  show  more  near  unto  nature  by  necessity  —  it  was  no  small  pleasure, 

than  pictures,  for  they  do  but  appear;  but  when  I  nid  a  pasvwe  in  his  "View  of 

these  are  felt  to  be  substantial,  and.  their  Human  Nature,**  whidi  persuaded  me  of 

bodies  are  more  durable.     Amongst  the  bis  fondness  for  the  exereise :  <*  A  jour- 

Gf  ecuns  the  art  of  painting  was  esteemed  ney  on  foot  hath  most  pleasant  commo- 

above  all  bandyciafts,  and  the  diief  of  all  dities ;  a  man  may  go  at  bis  pleasure ;  none 

the  liberal  arts.  How  great  the  dignitjr  hath  shall  stay  him,  none  shall  carry  him  beyond 

been  of  statues;  and  how  fervently  the  studv  his  wish ;  none  shall  trouble  him ;  he  hath 

and  desire  of  men  have  reposed  in  such  but  one  labour,  the  labour  of  nature — to 

pleasures,  emperors  and  kings,  and  other  go.** 

noble  personages,  nay,  even  persons  of  in-  In  "  The  Indicator**  there  is  a  paper  of 

farior  degree,  have  shown,  in  their  Indus-  peculiar  beauty,  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  <*  on 

trious  keeping  of  them  when  obtained.'*  receiving  a  spriff  of  myrtle  from  Vaucluse,*' 

Insisting  on  the  golden  mean,  as  a  rule  of  with  a  paragraph  suitable  to  this  occasion  : 

happiness,  he  says,  **  I  possess  an  amazing  "  We  are  supposinff  that  all  our  readers 

collection  of  books,  for  attaining  this,  and  are  acquaintea  with  Petrarch.     Many  of 

every  virtue :  great  is  my  delight  in  behold-  them    doubtless    know    him    intimatHy. 

ing  such  a  treasure."    He  slights  persons  Should  any  of  them  want  an  introdud  m 

who  collect  books  '*  for  the  pleasure  of  to  him,  how  should  we  speak  of  him  in  Uie 

boasting  they  have  them ;  who  nimbh  their  gross  ?    We  should  say,  that  he  was  one 

chambers  with  what  was  invented  to  furnish  of  the  finest  gentlemen  and  greatest  scho- 

their  minds ;  and  use  them  no  otherwise  lars  that  ever  lived  ;  that  he  wax  a  writer 

than  they  do  their  Corinthian  tables,  or  who  flourished  in  Italy  in  Uie  fourteenth 

their  painted  tables  and  images,   to  look  century,  at  the  time  when  Chaucer  was 

at.'*     He  contemns  others  who  esteem  not  young,  during  the  reigns  of  our  Edwards ; 

the  true  value  of  books,  but  the  price  at  that  he  was  we  greatest  light  of  his  age ; 

which  they  may  sell  them — "  a  new  prac-  that  although  so  fine  a  writer  himself,  and 

tice"  (observe  it  is  Petrarch  that  speaks)  the  author  of  a  multitude  of  works,  or 

"  crept  in  among  the  rich,  whereby  thejr  may  rather  because  he  was  both,  he  took  the 

attain  one  art  more  of  unruly  desire.'*   He  greatest  pains  to  revive  the  knowledge  of 

repeats,  with  rivetting  force,  **  I  have  great  the  ancient  learning,  recommending  it  every 

plenty  of  books :  where  such  scarcity  has  where,  and  copying  out  large  manuscripts 

been  lamented,  this  is  no  small  possession :  with  bis  own  hand ;  that  two  great  cities, 

1  have  an   inestimable  many  of  books  1**  Paris  and  Rome,  contended  which  should 

He  was  a  diligent  collector,  and  a  liberal  have  the  honour  of  crowning  him  ;  tliat  he 

imparter  of  these  treasures.    He  corres-  was  crowned  publicly,  in  the  metropolis  of 

poud«^  with  RiOhava  im  Bury,   ti^  iih4S-  the   world,  wtth  laurel  and  with  myrtle ; 

trtou?  prelate  of  oar  own  oonntrj .  em  inert  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Boccaccio  the 

for  his  lo>e  of  learnmg  and  teamed  men,  father  of  Italian  prose;  and  lastly,  that  liis 


PBTRARCH'S  INKSTAND. 


grefttett  renown  n6T«rth€leM,  as  well  as  the 

gredominant  feeUngi  of  his  existence,  aroee 
cm  the  long  love  he  bore  for  a  lady  of 
Arignon,  the  &r-fiuned  Laura,  whom  he 
fell  in  loTe  with  on  the  6th  of  April,  13!I7, 
on  a  Good  Friday;  whom  be  rendeied 
illustrious  in  a  multitude  of  aonnets,  which 
have  left  a  sweet  sound  and  sentiment  in 
the  ear  of  all  after  lovers ;  and  who  died, 
still  passionately  beloved,  in  the  year  1348, 
on  the  same  day  and  hour  on  which  he  first 
beheld  her.  Who  she  was,  or  why  their 
connection  was  not  closer,  remains  a  mys- 
tery* But  that  she  was  a  real  person,  and 
that  in  spite  of  all  her  modesty  she  did  not 
show  an  insensible  countenance  to  his  pas- 
sion, is  dear  from  his  long-haunted  imagi- 
nation, firom  his  own  repeated  accounts, 
from  all  that  he  wrote,  uttered,  and  thought. 
One  love,  and  one  poet,  sufSoed  to  ffive  the 
whole  civilised  worid  a  sense  of  delicacy 
in  desire,  of  the  abundant  riches  to  be 
found  in  one  single  i4e^9  and  of  the  goimr 
out  of  a  man's  self  to  dwell  in  the  soul  and 
happiness  of  another,  which  has  served  to 
renne  the  passion  for  all  modem  times; 
and  perhaps  will  do  so,  as  long  as  love  re- 
news the  worid." 

At  Vauduse,  or  Valchiusa,  '*  a  remark- 
ab.e  spot  in  the  old  poetical  region  of  Pro- 
vence, consisting  of  a  little  deep  glen  of 
green  meadows  surrounded  with  roc^,  and 
containing  the  fountain  of  the  river  Sorgue,** 
Petrarch  resided  for  several  years,  and 
composed  in  it  the  greater  part  of  his 
poems. 

The  following  is  a  translation  by  sir 
William  Jones,  of 

AN  ODE,  BY  PETRARCH, 

To    THE    FOUHTAIH    OF    VaLSIIIVSA 

Te  dear  sad  tpartliiif  strauu ! 

(Wana'd  by  the  many  beanit) 
TbroQfh  wboM  trmaBparat  oiTttal  Laura  plaj*^ ; 

Ye  boughs  ffcat  deck  tha  groTe, 

Whare  Spiiaf  bar  ^aplata  wore, 
WMIa  Laara  lay  benaath  the  qaiTcriag  riiade ; 

Sweet  heibe  I  aad  blaahiaf  flowen  I 

Thai  erowB  joa  vefaal  bowen. 
Par  ever  Iktal,  jet  for  erer  dear  t 

Aad  ye,  that  beard  ay  eighs 

Wbea  ftnft  aha  eharm'd  my  eyea, 
SeA-bnathtaf  galea  t  my  dyiag  aaeeati  hear. 

If  Beav*a  baa  fix*d  my 

Tlat  I«ve  meat  qalte 


My  baretfqg  heart,  aad  elaee  my  eyee  li 

Ah  1  grant  thia  slight  reqocatr- 

That  here  my  an  niay  rest, 
Wbea  to  iti  maadoa  ftiee  my  rital  braalh 

Thia  plaaaiag  hope  win  aamalh 
My  aarioas  miad,  aad  eootha 
The  pia^  ef  that  iaaritabla  hoar ; 

My  epiiit  will  aot  giaeve 

Her  mortal  vml  to  leave 
la  theee  calm  shadae.  aad  this  eneheatiM 
Haply,  the  gnUty  maid 

Through  yoa  aeeaetom'd  glade 
To  my  tad  tomb  will  take  her  kmely  way 
Where  first  her  beauty's  light 

O'erpower'd  my  daisied  sight, 
Wbea  lore  on  this  fair  border  bade  me  stray 

There,  sotrowiag,  shall  she  see, 

Beaaath  aa  aged  tree. 
Her  trve,  bat  haplcee  loTor's  lowly  biers 
Too  late  her  teoder  sighs 

Shall  melt  the  pitying  akiee, 
Aad  her  soft  teil  shall  hide  the  ga^iag  tear 

0 1  weU-rsmembof'd  day, 

Whea  oa  yon  baak  she  lay. 
Meek  in  her  pride,  aad  ia  her  rigoar  mild  t 

The  yoeag  aad  bloomiag  iowers, 

Falling  ia  fragraat  showen, 
Shoae  oa  bar  aeek,  aad  oa  her  boeem  emii'd 

Some  oa  her  maatia  hang, 

Sooia  la  her  lodka  ware  atmagt 
like  orieat  gems  la  nags  of  fiamiag  gold ; 

Soma,  ia  a  spicy  ohrad 

Deeeeadiag,  eaU*d  aload, 
**  Here  Lore  aad  Youth  the  raias  of  empire 

I  Tiew*d  the  bearenly  maid ; 

And,  rapt  ia  wander,  said — 
**  The  groToe  of  Sden  gave  this  angel  birth . 

Her  look,  her  roioe,  her  smils. 

That  might  all  Hearen  begUle, 
Wafted  my  soul  abore  the  realms  of  earth  ■ 
'The  star>bespBag1ed  skiee 

Were  open*d  to  my  eyes ; 
Sighing  I  said,**  Whence  roee  thisg^tteiing 

Sinoe  that  ans|neions  boor. 

This  bank,  aad  odorous  bower. 
My  moraiag  ooueh,  and  erening  baaat  hare 

Well  mayst  thou  bln^  my  soag. 

To  loaTO  «M  mmi  tSro^g 
Aad  Sy  thee  artlees  to  my  Laura's  ear , 

Btt^  ware  thy  poet*o  fire 

Ardent  ae  his  desire, 
Than  wwta  eong  that  Heaven  might  stoop  to 


It  is  within  probability  to  imagine,  that 
the  originid  of  this  ''  ode*'  may  h%Te  bee^ 
impreMed  on  the  paper,  W  Petrarch'«  pen, 
from  the  inkstand  ot  the  frontispiece. 


tllE 

tABLE  BOOK. 

toftflKaLT,  a<<Tabie  Book"  wasamemo-  preceding  anttquaried.  and  remaint  unvft- 

reodum    book»  on  which  any   thing   was  vailed  by  his  conlcnaporaries,  in  hii  "  IlliM- 

gmved  or  written  without  ink.    It  is  men-  trations  of  Shakspeare/'  notices  Hamlet*t 

tioned  by  Shakspeare.  Polonius,  on  disclos-  expression,  "  My  /a^fe*,— meet  it  is  I  set 

ing  Ophelia's  aflection  for  Hamlet  to  the  "  down. '    On  that  passage  he  observes, 

iiog,  inquired  ^^^^  ^^^  Roman  practice  of  writing  on  wai( 

^ «;-_-.    .        *v.  1.  .1  .u      •  labltts  with  a  style  was  continued  through 

**  Wmb  I  kad  WCD  this  hot  lore  on  Ui«  wingt  .u  -jji  "^  j    »u   »   -    ^^-^ ^b 

what miglit jou,  ^"®  middle  ages;   and  that  speciUnens  of 

(h-mj  dear  majentj,  Toor  queen  here,  think,  WOoden    I ables,  filled    wilh  Wax,   and   COn^ 

Iflk.dpUy'dthedtok,oruBia.bookr  slructed   in   the  fourteenth  century,  were 

Dr.  Henry  More,  a  dirine,  and  moralist,  preserved  in  several  of  the  monastic  libra- 

of  the  succeeding  century,  observes,  that  ries  in  France.     Some  of  these  consisted  of 

"  Nature  makes  dean  the  table-book  first,  as  many  as  twenty  pages,  formed  into  a 

and  then  portrays  upon  it  what  she  pleas-  book  by  means  of  parchment  bands  glued 

^th."     In  this  sense,  it  might  have  been  to  the  backs  of  tae  leaves.     lie  says  that 

used  instead  of  a  tabula  rasa,  or  ^heet  of  in  the  tniddle  ages  there  were  table  books 

blank  writing  paper,  adopted  by  Locke  as  of  ivory,  dnd  sometimes,  of  late,  in  the  form 

an  illustration  of  the  human  mind  in  its  Of  a  small  portable  book  With  leaves  and 

incipiency.     It  is  figuratively  introduced  clasps  ;  and  he  transfers  a  figure  of  One  of 

U>  neariy  the  same  purpose  by  Swift :  he  the  latter  from  an  old  work*  to  his  own  : 

tells  us  thai  it  resembles  the  common    *'  slate-books*' 

••  VMt^^M  Wr  tJ^b-book,  oar  taidar  .mli.  ^^^^  »<>4  '"  ^^^  Stationers'  shops.     He  pre- 

W^e  Krmwl  all  o'er  with  old  aad  empty  rake,  SUmes  that  tO  SUCh  a  table  book  the   arch- 

StaloBcaioraadaiiieoftkeMkoole.*^  ^^^j^^p  ^f  York  alludes  in  the  second  pait 

Dryden  says,  **  Put  into  your  Table-Book  of  KiAg  Henry  IV., 

whatsoerer  y<m  judge  worthy."*  **  And  therefore  will  ke  wipe  his  tablet  eleaa 

I  hope  I  shall  not  unwo^hily  err,  if,  in  At»d  k«,p  no  tell  tale  to  hie  memory." 

the  commencement  of  a  work  under  this        As  m  the  middle  ages  there  were  table- 

liUe,  I  show  what  a  Table  Book  was.  ^^^^  ''"^h   ivory  leaves,  this  gentleman 

Table  books,  or  UbleU,  of  wood,  existed  rj^^^rks  that,  in  Chaucer's  "Sompnour's 
before  the  time  of  Homer,  and  among  the  Tale,**  one  of  the  fnars  is  provided  with 
Jews  before  the  Christian  sera,     the  table  ''  ^  p*ir.of  table,  all  of  feonr, 
books  of  the  Romans  were  nearly  like  ours,          jtid  liSi'^J^^^i^^^^i..  .tood. 
which  will  be  described  presently;  except  Of  aile  folk  that  yave  kem  any  good.** 
that  the  leaves,  which  were  two,  three,  or  He  instances  it  as  remarkable,  that  neither 
more  in  number,  were  of  wood  surfaced  public  nor  private  museums  furnished  spe- 
witb  wax.  They  wrote  on  them  with  a  style,  cimens   of    the  table  books,  common    in 
one  end  of  which  was  pointed  for  that  pur-  Shakspeare's  time.     Foitunately,  this  Ob* 
pose,  and  the  other  end  rounded  or  flattened,  servation  is  no  lo^iger  applicable. 
tor  eiBacing  or  scraping  out.    Styles  were         A  correspondent,  understood  to  be  Mr* 
made  of  nearly  all  the  metals,  as  well  as  of  Douce,  in  Dr.  Aikin's  "  AihenSBum,**  sub- 
bone  and  ivory:  they  were  differently  formed,  sequently  says,  "I  hapj)en  to   possess  a 
and  resembled  ornamented  skewers;   the  table-book  of  Shakspeare's  time.     It  is  a 
common  style  was  iron.     More  anciently,  little  book,  nearly  square,  being  three  inches 
the  leaves  of  the  table  book  were  without  wide  and  something  less  than  four  In  length, 
wax,  and  marks  were  made  by  the  iron  bound  stoutly  in  calf,  and  fastening  with 
style  on  the  bare  wood.     The  Anglo-Saxon  four  stiings  of  broad,  strong,  brown  taj)e. 
style  was  verv  handsome.     Dr.  Pegge  was  The  title  as  follows :  •  Writing  Tables,  with 
of  opinion  that  the  well-known  iewel  of  a  Kalender  for  xxiiii  yeeres.  wiih  sundrie 
Al£ned,     preserved     in      the     Ashmolean  necessarie  rules.      The    Tables  tnade  by 
museum  at  Oxford,  was  the  head  of  the  Robert  Triple.    London.  Imprinted  for  the 
style  sent  by  that  king   wiih  Gregory *s  Company  of  Stationers.*      The  tables  aft 
Pastoral  to  Athelney.f  inserted  immediately  af\er  the  almanack. 

A  gentleman,  whose  profound  knowledge  At  first  sight  they  appear  like  what  we 

^  domestic    antiquities  surpasses  that  of  call  asses- skin,  the  colour  being  precisely 

•  Jokwoa.  •  n«Mer  De  rervm  foesiliam  figarit,  ke.  Tifur.  \69$\ 

f  Focbroka'a  Eacjelopwdia  of  Antiqaitira.  IJmo. 


THE  TABLE  BOOK 


the  same,  but-Hhp  kares  are  thicker :  what« 
ever  smelt  ihey  may  have  had  is  lost,  and 
there  is  no  gloss  upon  them.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  gloss  has  been  worn  off ; 
bdt  this  is  not  the  case,  for  most  of  the 
tables  have  never  been  written  on.  Some 
of  the  ed^es  being  a  little  worn,  show  that 
the  middle  of  the  leaf  consists  of  paper ; 
the  composition  is  laid  on  with  great 
fticety.  A  silver  style  was  used,  which  is 
sheathed  in  one  of  the  covers,  and  which 
produces  an  impression  as  distinct,  and  as 
easily  obliterated  as  a  black-lead  pencil. 
The  tables  are  interleaved  with  common 
paper." 

In  Jul^,  1808,  the  jdate  of  the  preceding 
communication,  I,  too,  possessea  a  table 
book,  and  silver  style,  of  an  age  as  ancient, 
and  similar  to  that  described ;  except  that 
it  bad  not  "  a  Kalender."  Mine  was 
brought  to  me  by  a  poor  person,  who  found 
it  in  Covent-garden  on  a  market  dav. 
There  were  a  few  ill-spelt  memoranda 
respecting  vegetable  matters  formed  on  its 
leaves  with  the  style.  It  had  two  antique 
slender  brass  clasps,  which  were  loose ;  the 
ancient  binding  had  ceased  from  long  wear 
to  do  its  office,  and  I  confided  it  to  Mr.  Wills, 
the  almanack  publisher  in  Stationers*-court, 
for  a  better  cover  and  a  silver  clasp.  Each 
being  ignorant  of  what  it  was,  we  spoiled 
**  a  table-hook  of  Shakspeare*s  time.'' 

The  most  affecting  circumstance  relating 
to  a  table  book  is  in  the  life  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  unhappy  "  Lady  Jane  Grey." 
*^  Sir  John  Gage,  constable  of  the  Tower, 
when  he  led  her  to  execution,  desired  her 
to  bestow  on  him  some  small  present, 
which  he  might  keep  as  a  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  her :  she  gave  him  her  table-booky 
wherein  she  had  just  written  three  sentences, 
on  seeingr  her  husband's  body ;  one  in 
Greek,  another  in  Latin,  and  a  third  in 
English.  The  purport  of  them  was,  that 
human  justice  was  against  his  body,  but 
the  divine  mercy  would  be  favourable  to 
his  soul;  and  that,  if  her  fault  deserved 
punishment,  her  youth  at  least,  and  her 
imprudence,  were  worthy  of  excuse,  and 
that  God  and  posterity,  she  trusted,  would 
show  her  favour."* 


Having  shown  what  the  ancient  table 
book  was,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should 
say  something  abotit 

My 

Ta^le  Book. 

The  title  is  to  be  received  in  a  larger 
sense  than  the  obsolete  signification :  the 

*  (flosMiy  by  Mr.  AraM.  Nam. 


old  table  books  were  for  private  use— mine 
is  for  the  public ;  and  the  more  the  public 
desire  it,  tne  more  I  shall  be  gratified.  I 
have  not  the  folly  to  suppose  it  will  pass 
from  wtf  table  to  every  table,  but  I  think  that 
not  a  smgle  sheet  can  appear  on  the  table 
of  any  family  without  communicating  some 
information,  or  affording  some  diversion. 

On  the  title-page  there  are  a  few  lines 
which  briefly,  yet  adequately,  describe  the 
collections  in  my  Table  Book  :  and,  as  re- 
gards my  own  <'  sayings  and  doings,"  the 
pievailin^  disposition  of  my  mind  is  per- 
haps sufficiently  made  known  through  the 
Bvery-Day  Book,  In  the  latter  publica- 
tion, I  was  inconveniently  limited  as  to 
room ;  and  the  labour  I  had  there  prescribed 
to  myself,  of  commemorating  every  day, 
frequently  prevented  rae  from  topics  that 
would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  my 
readers  than  the  '*  two  grains  of  wheat  in 
a  bushel  of  chaff,''  which  I  often  consumed 
my  time  and  spirits  in  endeavouring  to 
discover — and  did  not  always  find. 

In  my  Table  Book,  which  I  hope  will 
never  be  out  of  *<  season,"  I  take  the  liberty 
to  *'  annihilate  both  time  and  space,"  to 
the  extent  of  a  few*  lines  or  days,  and  lease, 
and  talk,  when  and  where  I  can,  according 
to  my  humour.  Sometimes  I  present  an 
offering  of  "  all  sorts,"  simpled  from  out- 
of-the-way  and  in-the-way  books ;  and,  at 
other  times,  gossip  to  the  public,  as  to  an 
old  friend,  diffusely  or  briefly,  as  I  chance 
to  be  more  or  less  in  the  giving  *'  vein," 
about  a  passing  event,  a  work  just  read,  a 
print  in  my  hand,  the  thing  I  last  thought 
of,  or  saw,  or  heard,  or,  to  be  plain,  about 
**  whatever  comes  uppermost^''  In  short, 
my  collections  and  recollections  come  forth 
just  as  I  happen  to  suppose  they  may  be 
most  agreeable  or  serviceable  to  those 
whom  I  esteem,  or  care  for,  and  by  whom 
I  desire  to  be  respected. 

Mt  Table  Book  is  enriched  and  diver- 
sified by  the  contributions  of  my  friends  ; 
the  teemings  of  time,  and  the  press,  give  it 
novelty  ;  and  what  I  know  of  works  of  art, 
with  something  of  imagination,  and  the 
assistance  of  artists,  enable  me  to  add  pic- 
torial embellishment.  My  object  is  to 
blend  information  with  amusement,  and 
utility  with  diversion. 

My  Table  Book,  therefore,  is  a  senes 
of  continually  shifting  scenes— «  kind  of 
literary  kaleidoscope,  combining  popular 
forms  with  singular  appearances — by  which 
youth  and  age  of  all  ranks  may  be  amused ; 
and  to  which,  I  respectfully  trust,  many 
will  gladly  add  something,  to  improve  its 
viewsr 


^e  to  tj^e  fit\B  l^ear* 

From  the  Every  Day  Book;  let  to  Music  for  the  Tahle  Bocky 

By  J.  K." 
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Phoa  -  biM    a  •    far.   Pre -pares   to    re  -  neir  hit  ca  -  reer.    And  i« 
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mounting  bis      deir  -  spangled    car.    Stem  TTinter    eon-j^ealt  every 


brook.  That  mur  •  mur'd  go        late  •  ly  with    g^lee.    And    pla  -  ces    a 


•-•  v~-  ♦♦•!»  •^•>t»«:fi'no  r»ri'»v  tw  Hi«  Bwry-Day  Boohi  toI.  ii.  p.  96. 
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HAGMAN-HEIGR. 

Anciently   on   new  year's  day   the  Ho- 
inaos  were  accustomed  to  carry  small  pre- 
senU,  as  new  year*s  gifts,  to  the  senators, 
under  whQ$e  protection  they  were  severally 
placed.     In   the   reigns   of  the   emperors, 
ihey  flocked  in  such  numbers  with  valuable 
ones,  that  yarious  decrees  were  made  to 
a^bolish    the    custom  ;    though   it    always 
continued  among  that  people.    The  Romans 
who  settled  in  Britain,  or  the  families  con- 
nected with  them  by  marriage,  introduced 
these  new  yeai's  gifts  among  our  forefathers, 
who  got  the  habit  of  making  presents,  even 
to  the  magistrates.    Some  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church  wrote  against  them,  as  fraught 
with  the  greatest  abuses,  and  the  magistrates 
were  forced  to  relinquish  them.     Besides 
the  well-knoiprn  anecdote  of  sir  Thomas 
More,  when   lord   chancellor,*   many  in* 
stances  might  be  adduced  from  old  records, 
pf  giving  a  pair  of  gloves,  some  with  *<  lin- 
ingSjj"  aivi  other*  without.    Probably  from 
thence  has  been  derived  the  fashion  of  giv- 
ing a  ps^ir  of  gloves  upon  particular  occa- 
sfons,  as  at  marriages,  funerals,  &c.     New 
year*s  gifb  continue  to  be  received   and 
given  by  all  ranks  of  people,  to  commemo- 
rate ^he  8(un*s  return,  and  the  prospect  pf 
4pring^  when  the  gifU  of  nature  are  shared 
by  all.    Fnends  pre^nt  ^me  small  tokens 
of  esteem  to  each  other — ^husbands  to  their 
wives,  and  parents  to  their  children.    The 
custom  keeps  up  a  cheerful  aad  friendly 
intercourse  among  acquaintance,  and  lead* 
to  that  good-humour  and  mirth  so  necessary 
to  the  spirits  in  this  dreary  season.    Chan- 
dlers send   as   presents  to  their  customers 
large  mould  candles;  grocers  give  raisins, 
to  make  a  Christmas  pudding,  or  a  pack  of 
cardii,  t9  assist  in  sp^ndingr  agreeably  thd 
long  evenings.    In  barbers'  shops  "  thrift- 
box,"  ^s  it  is  called,  is  put  by  tne  appren- 
tice boys  against  the  wall,  and  every  cus- 
tomer, according  to  his  inclination,  puts 
something  in.     Poor  children,  and  old  in- 
firm persons,  beg,  at  the  doors  of  the  cha- 
ritable, a  small  pittance,  which,  though 
collected    in  small  sums,  yet,  when  put 
together,  forms  to  them  a  little  treasure; 
so  that  every  heart,  in  all  situations  of  life, 
beats  with  joy  at  tl>e  nativity  of  his  Saviour. 
The  Hagman  Heigh  is   an  old  custom 
observed  in  Yorkshire  on  new  year's  eve,  as 
appertaining  to  the  season.    The  keeper  of 
(he  pinfold  goes  round  the  town,  attended 

•  Every-Day  Book,  i.  9. 


by  a  rabble  at  his  he^ls,  and  knocking  at 
certain  doors,  sings  a  barbarous  song,  be* 
ginning  witli — 

**  To-niiriit  it  it  the  iMw  ym^B  Bifht.  to-momw  is 

the  day; 
We  are  come  about  for  our  nght  ad  for  onr  ray, 
Ai  we  os'd  to  do  in  old  king  Ueniy'a  day : 
amg,  fellowi,  eing.  Hagmam  Heigh,"  &c 

The  song  always  concludes  with  "  wish- 
ing a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new 
year.**     When  wood  was  chiefly  used  as 
fuel,  in  heating  ovens  at  Christmas,  this  was 
the  most  appropriate  season  for  the  hagman, 
or  wood-cutter,  to  remind  his  customers  of 
his  services,  and  to  solicit  alms.    The  wor4 
hag  is  still  used  in  Yorkshire,  to  signify  a 
wood.     The  "  hagg"  opposite  to  Easby 
formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey,  to  supply 
them  with  fuel.     Hagman  may  be  a  name 
compounded  from  it.    Some  derive  it  from 
the  Greek  Ay<«^ifm,  the  holy  month,  when 
the  festivals  of  the  church  for  o^^  Saviour's 
birth  were  celebrated.     Formerly,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  the  monks  and  friars 
used  to  make  a  plentiful  harvest,  by  begging 
from  door  to  door,  and  reciting  a  kind  of 
carol,  at  the  end  of  every  sUvc  of  which 
they  introdt:ced  the  wcwrds  **  agia  mene,'^ 
alluding  to  the  birth  of  Christ    A  very 
different  interpretation,  however,  was  given 
to  it  by  one  John  Pixon„  a  Scotch  presby- 
terlan  minister,  when  holding  (brth  against 
this  custom  in  one  of  his  sermons  at  Kelso. 
"Sirs,  do  you  know  what  the  hagman  sig- 
nifies?   It  is  the  devil  to  be  in  the  house  ; 
that  is  the  meaning  of  its  Hebrew  original"* 


SONNET 

ON    THE    NEW    YEAR. 

When  we  look  back  on  koan  long  past  away. 
And  ereiy  eirenmstaaee  of  joy,  or  woe 
That  goes  to  make  this  ntrange  begaUing  »kow^ 

Call'd  life,  as  though  it  «#ere  of  yesterday. 

We  start  to  learn  oai;  quiokoess  of  decay. 
Still  flies  aawearied  Time ; — on  still  we  go 
Aad  whither  ?— Unto  endless  weal  or  woe. 

As  wa  have  wroaght  oar  parts  in  this  brief  play. 

.Yet  many  bare  I  seen  whose  thin  blanched  locks 
But  ill  became  a  hSad  where  Folly  dwelt, 

\Vlio  haTing  past  this  storm  with  all  its  shocks. 
Had  nothing  learnt  from  what  they  saw  or  felt: 

Brave  spirits  I  titat  can  look,  with  heedless  eye. 

On  doom  unchangeable,  and  fixt  eternity. 


*  Clarkson's  Hivtory  of  Richmond,  cited  by  a  ror.. 
respondent,  A.  B. 
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Westminster  Abbet. 

Tb«  following  letter,  written  by  Horace 
Walpole,  ID  relation  to  the  tombs,  is  curious, 
whom  he  derides,  was  Dr.  Za* 


Dr. 

chary  Pearee,  dean  of  Westminster,  and 

editor  of  Longinus,  &c. 

Strawb^ny-hiU,  1761. 

I  heard  lately,  that  Dr. ,  a  rery 

learned  personage,  had  consented  to  let  the 
tomb  of  Aylmer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, a  Tery  great  personage,  be  removed 
ibr  Wolfe's  monument ;  that  at  first  he  had 
objected,  but  was  wrought  upon  by  being 
told  that  kigki  Aylmer  was  a  knight  tem- 
plar, a  very  wicked  set  of  people  as  his  lord- 
ship had  heard,  tbongh  he  knew  nothing  of 
them,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Longi- 
nns.  I  own  I  thought  this  a  made  story, 
and  wrote  to  his  lordship,  expressing  my 
concern  that  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
ancient  monuments  in  the  abbey  should  be 
removed ;  and  begging,  if  it  was  removed, 
that  he  would  bestow  it  on  me,  who  would 
erect  and  preserve  it  here.  After  a  fort- 
night's deliberation,  the  bishop  sent  me  an 
answer,  civil  indeed,  and  commending  my 
seal  for  antiquity  I  but  avowing  the  story 
under  hia  own  hand.  He  said,  that  at  first 
they  had  taken  Pembroke's  tomb  for  t 
knight  templar's ;— observe,  that  not  only 
the  man  who  shows  the  tombs  names  it 
every  da^,  but  that  there  is  a  draught  of  it  ^P] 
at  larg^  m  Dart's  Westminster ; — that  upon  Th 
discovering  whose  it  was,  he  had  been  very 
unwilling  to  consent  to  the  removal,  and  at 
last  had  obliged  Wilton  to  engage  to  set  it 
up  within  ten  feet  of  where  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent. His  lordship  concluded  with  congpra- 
tulating  me  on  publishing  learned  authors 
at  my  pwss.  I  don't  wonder  that  a  man 
who  thmks  Lucan  a  learned  author,  should 
mistake  a  tomb  in  his  own  cathedral.  If  I 
had  a  mind  to  be  angry,  I  could  complain 
vrith  reason,— as  having  paid  forty  pounds 
for  ground  for  my  mother's  fimeral — that  the 
chapter  of  Westminster  sell  their  church 
over  and  over  again :  the  ancient  monu- 
ments tumble  upon  one's  head  through 
t.^•^•  neglA:t,  as  one  of  them  did,  and  killed 
41  man  at  lady  Elizabeth  Percy's  funeral ; 
and  they  erect  new  waxen  dolls  of  queen 
Elisabeth,  &c.  to  draw  visits  and  money 
from  the  mob. 


AngouUme,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  being 
awakened  during  the  night,  she  was  sur. 
prised  at  an  extraordinary  brightness  whidi 
illuminated  her  chamber;  apprehending  it 
to  be  the  fire,  she  reprimanded  her  women 
for  having  made  so  large  a  one ;  but  they 
assured  her  it  was  caused  by  the  moon. 
The  duchess  ordered  her  curtains  to  be  un- 
drawn, and  discovered  that  it  was  a  comet 
which  produced  this -unusual  light.  **  Ah  V 
exclaimed    she,    ''this  is  a  phenomenon 
which  appears  not  to  persons  of  common 
condition.   Shut  the  window,  it  is  a  comet, 
which  announces  iny  departure;  I  must 
prepare  for  death."  'Die  following  morning 
she  sent  for  her  confessor,  in  the  certainty 
of  an  approaching  dissolution.    The  phy- 
sicians assured  her  that  her  apprehensions 
were  ill  founded  and  premature.  "  If  I  had 
not,"  replied  she,  "  seen  the  signal  for 
death,  I  could  believe  it,  for  I  do  not  feel 
myself  exhausted  or  peculiarly   ill."    On 
the  third  day  after  this  event  she  expired, 
the  victim  of  terror.  Long  after  this  period 
all  appearances  of  the  celestial  bodies,  not 
perfectly  comprehended  by  the  multitude, 
were  supposed  to  indicate  the  deaths  of 
sovereigns,  or  revolutions  in  their  goveip* 
ments. 


Sfograpl^fral  iKtmoratttia. 

CoMSTiiaY  Influence. 
Brantome  relates,  that  the   duchess  of 


Two  Paivtem. 

When  the  duke  d'Aremberg  was  confined 
at  Antwerp,  a  person  was  brought  in  as  a 
spy,  and  imprisoned  in  the  same  place. 
The  duke  observed  some  slight  sketches  by 
his  fellow  prisoner  on  the  wall,  and,  con- 
ceiving they  indicated  talent,  desired  Ru- 
bens, with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and 
by  whom  he  was  visited,  to  bring  with 
him  a  pallet  and  pencils  for  the  painter,  who 
was  in  custody  with  him.  The  materials 
requisite  for  painting  were  given  to  the 
artist,  who  took  for  his  subject  a  group  of 
soldiers  playing  at  cards  in  the  corner  of  a 
prison.  When  Rubens  saw  the  picture,  hei 
cried  out  that  it  was  done  by  Brouwer, 
whose  works  he  had .  often  seen,  and  as 
often  admired.  Rubens  offered  six  hundred 
guineas  for  it ;  the  duke  would  by  no  means 
part  with  it,  but  presented  the  painter  with 
a  larger  sum.  Rubens  exerted  his  interest, 
and  obtained  the  liberty  of  Brouwer,  by 
becoming  his  surety,  received  him  into  his 
house,  clothed  as  well  as  maintained  him, 
and  took  pains  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
with  his  merit.  But  the  levity  of  Brouwer*8 
temper  would  not  suffer  him  long  to  con- 
sider his  situation  any  better  than  a  state 
of  confinement;  he  therefore  quitted  Ru- 
bcDS,  and  died  shortly  afterwards,  in  ccn* 
sequence  of  a  dissolute  course  of  Hfe. 
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Coventry  is  distiiigiiiBhed  in  the  histoij  cfestet,  and  tone  fragments  d  anniNir,) 

of  the  drama,  because,  under  the  title  of  where  it  had  picbabW  remained  erer  since 

**  Lados  CoMnfrttf »"  there  exists  a  manu-  the   breaking  up  or  the  fMgeant/'    The 

script  Tolnme  of  most  canons  early  plays,  subject  of  the  Ca{>pen'  pageant  was  usually 

not  yet  printed,  nor  likely  to  be,  unless  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  the 

there  are  sixty  persons,  at  this  time  sufBci-  descent  into  hell. 

ently  concerned  for  our  ancient  literature  The  pageant  Tehicles  were  high  scaffolds 

and  manners,  to  encourage  a  spirited  gen-  with  two  rooms,  a  higher  and  a  lower, 

tleman  to  print  a  limited  number  of  copies,  constructed  upon  four  or  six  wheels ;  in 

If  by  any  accident  the  manuscript  should  the  lower  room  the  performers  drnsed, 

be  destroyed,    these  plajrs,  the  constant  and  in  the  higher  room  they  played.    This 

theme  of  uterary  antiquanes  from  Dugdale  higher  room,  or  rather,  as  it  may  be  called, 

to  tbe  present  period,  will  only  be  known  the  "  stage,"  was  all  open  on  the  top,  that 

Ihroai^  the  partial  extracts  of  writers,  who  the  beholders  might  hear  and  see.    On  the 

have  sometimes  inaccurately    transcribed  day    of    performance   the    Tehicles    were 

from  the  originals  in  the  3ritish  Museum.*  wheeled,  by  men,  from    place  to   place. 

Mr.  Sharp's  taste  and  attainments  qua-  throughout  the  citv ;  the  floor  was  strewed 

lifying  him  for  the  task,  and  his  residence  with  rushes ;  and    to   conceal  the  lower 

at  CoVentiy  affording  him    fiunlity  of  re-  room,    wherein    the    performers   dressed, 

aear^  among  the  muniments  of  the  cor-  cloths  were  bung  round  the  Tehicle :  there 

poration,  he  has  achieved  the  real  labour  is  reason  to  believe  that,  on  these  cloths, 

of  drawing  from  these  and  other  unexplored  the  subject  of  the  performance  was  painted 

sources,    a   body    of    highly    interesting  or  worked  in  tapestry.    The  higher  room 

facts,  respectmg  the  vehicles,  characters,  uf  the  Drapers*  vehicle  was  embaUled,  and 

and  dresses  of  the  actors  in  the  pageants  or  ornamented  with  carved  work^  and  a  crest ; 

dramatic  mysteries  anciently  performed  by  the    Smiths'    had   vanes,   burnished    and 

the  trading  companies  of  that  city ;  which,  painted,  with  streamers  flying, 

together  with  accounts  of  municipal  enter-  In  an  engraving  which  is  royal  quarto, 

tabments  of  a  public  naJkure,  form  his  meri-  the  siae  of  the  work,  Mr.  Sharp  has  laud* 

torious  volume.  ably  endeavoured  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of 

Very  little  has  been  known  respecting  the  appearance  of  a  pageant  vehicle,  and 
tiie  stage  ''properties,''  before  the  rise  of  of  the  architectural  appearance  of  the  houses 
the  regular  drama,  and  therefore  the  abun-  in  Coventry,  at  the  time  of  performing  the 
dant  matter  of  that  nature,  adduced  by  this  Mysteries.  So  much  of  that  enmvinff  as  re- 
gentleman,  is  peculiarly  valuable.  With  presents  the  vehicle  is  before  the  reader  on 
^  Tbe  Taylors'  and  Shearemens'  Pagant,''  the  preceding  page.  The  vehicle,  supposed 
complete  from  the  original  manuscript,  he  to  be  of  the  Smiths'  company,  is  stationed 
gives  the  songs  and  the  original  music,  near  the  Cross  in  the  Cross-cheapiuff,  and 
engravwl  on  three  plates,  which  is  eminently  the  time  of  action  chosen  is  the  period  when 
remarkable,  because  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  Pilate,  on  the  charges  of  Caiphas  and  Annas, 
existing  specimen  of  the  melodies  in  the  is  compelled  to  give  up  Christ  for  execu- 
old  Mysteries.  There  are  ten  other  plates  tion.  Filate  is  represented  on  a  throne, 
in  tfie  work ;  one  of  them  represents  the  or  chair  of  state ;  beside  him  stands  his  son 
club,  or  maul,  of  Pilate,  a  chanftter  in  the  with  a  sceptre  and  poll-axe,  and  beyond 
pageant  ol  the  Cappers'  company.  ''  By  a  the  Saviour  are  the  two  high  priests ;  the 
vanety  of  entries  it  appears  he  had  a  club  two  armed  figures  behind  are  knights.  The 
or  maul,  stuffed  with  wool ;  and  that  the  pageant  cloth  bears  the  symbols  of  the 
exterior  was  formed  of  leather,  is  authenti-  passion. 

cated  by  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  Besides  the  Coventry  Mysteries  and  other 

club  or  maul,  discovered  by  the  writer  of  matters,  Mr.  Sharp  notices  those  of  Chester, 

this  Dissertation,  in  an  antique  chest  within  and  treats  largely  on  the  ancient  setting  of 

the  Cappers'  chapel,  (together  with  an  iron  the  watch  on  Midsummer  and  St.  John's 

— five,  the  corporation  giants,  morris  dancers, 

minstrels,  and  waites. 


•  Br  a  notice  in  Mr.  Sliarp'i  **  DifMrtoticm,-  he  pr»- 
pgeee  to  paUieh  the  **  CoTentry  Myeteries,"  with  notes 
sad  Ulutratioiie,  ia  two  toIb.  oetaTO :  100  copies  od  _... 

raral  paper,  at  three  faineas;  aad  95,  on  imperial  ,,        .         .        ,  c**-        ^ 

paper,  atllTe  mum.    Notwithstanding  he  limits  the  I  could    not    resist   the  very   fittmg  Op- 

catirc  uppreeeioB  to  ti»«^.  ^  «!»•?•  .•jfjSiS"^  portunitv  ou  the  opening  of  the  new  year, 

:^^U?i^''nSS^t":^"SSi^^  ind  of  the  roftto  Boo*  together,  to  introduce 


are  sat  to  his  puhlishera,  It  appears  thai  this  small  and  Ot  tne  TODU  JSOOM  logeuier,  lo  imruauos 

inmbcT  is  not  yet  complete.  The  fact  is  moitioaed  ^  piemorandtim,  that  SO  important  an  ao- 

*''!:***^'!!J*''S}:U^"*"'' *"**•■''  cession  has  accrued  to  our  curious  litera- 
orertars  'j$  lot  eBoraceo. 
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t«re»  as  Mr.  Sharp's  **  Dissertation  on  the 
Coventry  Mysteries.''         \ 


Boou. 


CHT«m« 


"  The  Thivo  to  a  T." 

A  young  man,  brought  up  in  the  city  of 
London  to  the  business  of  an  undertaker, 
went  to  Jamaica  to  better  his  condition. 
Business  flourished,  and  he  wrote  to  his 
fether  in  Bishopsgate-street  to  send  him, 
with  a  quantity  of  black  and  grey  cloth, 
twenty  gross  of  black    7acA#.      Unfortu- 
nately he  had  omitted  the  top  to  hisT,  and 
the  order  stood  twenty  gross  of  black  Jack*. 
His  correspondent,  on  receiving  the  letter, 
recollected  a  man,  near  Fleet-market,  who 
made  quart  and  pint  tin  pots,  ornamented 
with  painting,  and  which  were  called  black 
Jacki,    and    to    him   he    gave   the  order 
for  the  twenty  gross  of  black  Jacht,    The 
maker,  surprised,  said,  he  had  not  so  many 
ready,  but  would  endeavour  to  complete 
the  order;  this  was  done,  and  the  articles 
were  shipped.     The  undertaker  received 
them  with  other  consignments,  and   was 
astonished  at  the  mistake.     A  friend,  fond 
of  speeulation,  offered  consolation,  by  pro- 
posing to  purchase  -the  whole  at  the  invoice 
price.    The  undertaker,  glad  to  get  rid  of 
an  article  he  considered  useless  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  took   the  offer.     His  friend 
immediately  advertised  for  sale  a  number 
of  fashionable  punch  vases  just  arrived  from 
England,  and  sold  the  jacks,  gaining  200 
per  cent. ! 

The  young  undertaker  afterwards  dis- 
coursing upon  his  lather's  blunder,  was 
uAd  by  his  friend,  in  a  jocose  strain,  to 
order  a  gross  of  warming-pans,  and  see 
«vhether  the  well-informed  correspondents 
in  London  would  have  the  sagacity  to  con- 
sider such  articles  necesiary  in  the  latitude 
of  nine  degrees  north.  The  young  man 
laughed  at  the  suggestion,  but  really  put 
in  practice  the  joke.  He  desired  his  fatner 
in  nis  next  letter  to  send  a  gross  of  warm- 
ing-pans, which  actually,  and  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  son,  reached  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  What  to  do  with  this  cargo  he 
knew  not.  '  His  friend  again  became  a  pur- 
chaser at  prime  cost,  and  having  knocked 
off  the  covers,  informed  the  planters,  that 
he  had  just  imported  a  number  of  newly- 
constructed  sug^r  ladles.  The  article  under 
that  name  sold  rapidly,  and  returned  a 
large  profit.  The  parties  returned  to  Eng- 
)and  with  fortunes,  and  often  told  the  story 
of  the  black  jacks  and  warming-pans  over 
the  bottle,  adding,  that  ''Nothing  is  lost  in 
.a  good  market." 


I«aT«  to  eigo/ mjaalf.    That  place,  th*t  doM 

Contain  my  books,  the  best  companions,  is 

To  me  a  g lorioos  court,  where  hourly  I 

Convene  with  the  old  sages  and  pbilosophen; 

And  sometimes  for  rarietj,  I  confer 

With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  Uieir  conaselt  { 

Calling  their  rictories,  if  nnjostly  got. 

Unto  a  strict  aoeonnt;  and  in  mj  faacf. 

Deface  their  ill-placed  statoee.    Can  I  then 

Part  with  such  constant  plMtsures,  to  embrace 

I7aeertain  ranities  ?   No :  be  it  fonr  care 

To  Mgment  a  heap  of  wealth :  it  shall  be  mine 

To  inereaae  in  knowledge.  FiKTOHsm. 

IlCAGlirATION. 
Imagination  enriches  every  thing.      A 
great  library  contains  not  only  books,  but 
"  the  assembled  souls  of  all  that  men  held 
wise."    The  moon  is  Homer's  and  Shak- 
speare's  moon,  as  well  as  the  one  we  look 
at.    The  sun  comes  out  of  his  chamber  in 
the  east,  with  a  sparkling  eye,  **  rejoicing 
like  a  bridegroom.**    The  commonest  thing 
becomes  like   Aaron's  rod,  that  budded. 
Pope  called  up  the  spirits  of  the  Cabala  to 
wait  upon  a  lock  of  nair,  and  justly  gave  it 
the  honours  of  a  constellation ;  for  he  has 
hung  it,  sparkling  for  ever,  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity.    A  common  meadow  is  a  sorr]r 
thing  to  a  ditcher  or  a  coxcomb ;  but  by  the 
help  of  its  dues  from  imagination  and  the 
love  of  nature,  the  grass  brightens  for  ub, 
the  air  soothes  us,  we  feel  as  we  did  in  the 
daisied  hours  of  childhood.     Its  verdures, 
its  sheep,  its  hedge-row  elms, — all   these, 
and  all  else  which  sight,  and  sound,  and 
association  can  give  it,  are  made  to  furnish 
a  treasure  of  pleasant  thoughts.     Even 
brick  and  mortar  are  vivified,  as  of  old  at 
the  harp  of  Orpheus.    A  metropolis  be- 
comes no  longer  a  mere  collection  of  houses 
or  of  trades.     It  puts  on  all  the  grandeur 
of  its  history,  and  its  literature ;  its  tow- 
ers, and  rivers ;  its  ait,  and  jewellery,  and 
foreign  wealth;  its    multitude  of  human 
beings  all  intent  upon  excitement,  wise  or 
yet  to  learn  ;  the  huge  and  sullen  dignity 
of  its  canopy  of  smoke  by  day ;  the  wide 
gleam  upwards  of  its  lighted  lustre  at  night- 
time ;  and  the  noise  of  its  many  chariots, 
heard,  at  the  same  hour,  when  the  wind  sets 
gently  towards  some  quiet  suburb. — Lei^h 
Hunt. 


Actors. 

Madame  RoUan,  who  died  in  1785,  in 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age,  was  a 
principal  dancer  on  Co  vent-gar  den  stage  in 
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1731,  and  Mlowed  her  profession,  by  pri- 
vate tettching,  to  the  last  year  of  lier  life. 
She  had  so  much  celebrity  in  her  day,  that 
haTing  ooe  evening  sprained  her  ancle,  no 
less  an  actor  than  Quin  was  ordered  by  the 
manager  to  make  an  apology  to  the  audi- 
ence for  her  not  appearing  in  the  dance. 
Quin,  who  looked  upon  all  dancers  as  *'  the 
mere  garnish  of  tne  stage,*'  at  first  de- 
murred ;  but  being  threatened  with  a  for- 
feiture, he  growlingly  came  forward,  and  in 
his  coarse  way  thus  addressed  the  audience : 
**  ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
**  I  am  desired  by  the  manager  to  inform 
you,  that  the  dance  intended  for  this  night 
is  obliged  to  be  postponed,  on  account  of 
mademoiselle  Rollan  having  dislocated  her 
ancle:  I  wish  it  had  been  her  neck.^ 


Id  Quin*s  time  Hippesley  was  the  Roscius 
of  low  comedy ;  he  had  a  large  scar  on  his 
cheek,  occasioned  by  being  dropped  into 
the  fire,  by  a  careless  nurse,  when  aq  in- 
£int,  which  gave  a  very  whimsical  cast  to 
his  features.  Conversing  with  Quin  con- 
cerning his  son,  he  told  him,  he  had  some 
thoughts  of  bringing  him  on  the  stage. 
**  Oh,"'  replied  the  cynic,  **  if  that  is  your 
intention,  I  think  it  is  high  time  you  should 
bnni  his  face." 


On  one  of  the  first  nights  of  the  opera 
of  Cymon  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  when  the 
late  Mr.  Vernon  began  the  last  air  in  the 
fourth  act,  which  runs, 

'*  Ton  from  ne,  torn  from  bMi  which  war  did  th«T 
takeherr 

a  dissatisfied  musical  critic  immediately 
answered  the  actor's  interrogation  in  the 
following  words,  and  to  the  great  astonbh- 
ment  of  the  audience,  in  the  exact  tune  of 
the  air, 

**  Why  totrardft  IrODf>aei«,  tow«rdt  Long-scro.** 

This  unexpected  circumstance  naturally 
embarrassea  poor  Vernon,  but  in  a  moment 
recovering  himself,  he  sung  in  rejoinder, 
the  following  words,  instead  of  the  author's  : 

**  Ho,  ho.  did  the/  to, 
Th«i  rU  toon  OTertake  her, 
rn  Boon  orertake  her.** 

Vernon  then  precipitately  made  his  exit 
amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  whole  house. 

ftomt  Bepartinntt 

Potatoes. 

If  potatoes,  how  much  soever  frosted, 
he  only  carefully  excluded  from  the  atmo- 
sph<:n«  9\T^  ana  the  pit  not  opened  until 


some  time  after  the  frost  has  etatirtly  sub- 
sided, they  will  be  found  not  to  have  sus- 
tained the  slightest  injury.  This  is  on 
account  of  their  not  having  been  exposed 
to  a  sudden  change,  and  thawing  gradually. 
A  person  inspecting  his  potato  Iieap, 
which  had  been  covered  with  turf,  fotmd 
them  so  frozen,  that,  on  being  moved,  they 
rattled  like  stones :  he  deemed  them  irre- 
coverably lost,  and,  replacing  the  turf,  left 
them,  as  he  thought,  to  their  fate.  He 
was  not  less  sui prised  than  pleased,  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards,  when  he  disco- 
vered that  his  potatoes,  which  he  had  given 
up  for  lost,  had  not  suffered  the'  least  de» 
triment,  but  were,  in  all  respects,  remark- 
ably fine,  except  a  few  near  the  spot  which 
had  been  uncovered.  If  farmers  xeep  their 
heaps  covered  till  the  frost  entirely  disap 
pears,  they  will  find  their  patience  amply 
rewarded. 

Lost  CuiLOREif. 

The  Gresham  committee  having  humanely 
provided  a  means  of  leading  to  the  discovery 
of  lost  or  strayed  children,  the  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  bill,  issued  in  consequence 
of  their  regulation  :— 

To  THE  Public. 

London. 

If  persons  who  may  have  lost  a  child,  or 
founa  one,  in  the  streets,  will  go  with  a 
written  notice  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  they 
will  find  boards  fixed  up  near  the  medicine 
shop,  for  the  purpose  of  posting  up  such 
notices,  (free  of  ejepente,)  By  nxing  their 
notice  at  this  place,  it  is  probable  the 
child  will  be  restored  to  its  afflicted  parents 
on  the  same  day  it  may  have  been  missed. 
The  children,  of  course,  are  to  be.  taken 
care  of  in  the  parish  where  they  are  found 
until  their  homes  are  discovered. 

From  the  success  which  has,  within  a 
short  time,  been  found  to  result  from  the 
immediate  posting  up  notices  of  this  sort, 
there  can  ne  little  aoubt,  when  the  know- 
ledge of  the  above-mentioned  boards  is 
general,  but  that  fnany  children  will  be 
epeedily  restored.  It  is  recommended  that 
a  bellman  be  sent  round  the  neiKhbouihood, 
as  heretofore  has  been  usually  done. 

Persons  on  receiving  this  paper  are  re- 
quested to  fix  it  up  in  their  shop-window, 
or  other  conspicuous  place. 

The  managers  of  Spa -fields  chapel 
improving  upon  the  above  hint,    caused 
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a  board  to  be  placed  in  front  of  their  chapel 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  printed  bills  which 
can  be  very  soon  filled  up,  describing  the 
child  lost  or  found,  in  the  following 
forms  :•— 


CHILD  LOST. 

B«x  Aft 

Kama 

Farther  pftrtienlan 


CHILD  POUND. 
Sex  Aft 

Name 

Ua  J  be  heard  of  at 

Farther  particuian 


The  severe  affliction  many  parents  suffer 
by  the  loss  of  young  children,  should  in- 
duce parish  officers,  and  others,  in  popu- 
lous neighbourhoods,  to  adopt  a  plan  so 
well  devised  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of 
strayed  children. 


Ticket  Porters. 

By  AN  Act  of  common  council  of  the  city 
of  London,  Hey  gate,  mayor,  1823,  the 
ticket  porters  are  not  to  exceed  five  hun- 
dred. 

A  ticket  porter,  when  plying  or  workings 
is  to  wear  his  ticket  so  as  to  be  plainly 
seen,  under  a  penalty  of  2f.  6d.  for  each 
offence. 

No  ticket  porter  is  to  apply  for  hire  in 
any  place  but  on  the  stana,  appointed  by 
the  acts  of  common  council,  or  within  six 
yards  thereof,  under  a  penally  of  5s. 


Fop 

FARES  OF  TICKETPORTBRS. 

every 

• 

half 
mile 

Qr. 

Half 

One 

l§ 

Two 

Mile. 

Mite. 

Mile. 

MUe. 

Miles. 

farther. 

s.    d. 

9.    <L 

f.    d. 

«.    d. 

«.    d. 

e.    d. 

For  any  Package,  Letter,  &c.  not  ex- 

ceeding 56  lbs         ... 

0     4 

0     6 

0     9 

1     0 

1     6 

0     6 

Above    56  lbs.  and   not    exceeding 

112  lbs 

0     6 

0     9 

1     0 

1     6 

2     0 

0     9 

Above    112  lbs.  and  not  exceeding 

1    168  lbs.          .        .        .        •         '08110 

1     6 

2     0 

2     6 

1     0 

For  every  parcel  above  14  lbs.  which  they  may  have  to  bring  back,  they  are 

allowed  half  the  above  fiires. 

1 

A  ticket  porter  not  to  take  more  than  one 
ob  at  a  time,  penalty  2«.  6d. 

Seven,  or  more,  rulers  of  the  society,  to 
constitute  a  court. 

The  governor  of  the  society,  vrith  the 
court  of  rulers,  to  make  regulations,  and 
annex  reasonable  penalties  for  the  breach 
thereof,  not  exceeding  20«.  for  each  offence, 
or  three  months'  suspension-  They  may  dis- 
charge porters  who  persist  in  oreach  of 
their  orders. 

Hie  court  of  rulers  to  hear  and  determine 
complaints  in  absence  of  the  governor. 

Any  porter  charging  more  than  his  re- 
gular fare,  finable  on  conviction  to  the 
extent  of  20«.,  by  the  governor,  or  the  court 
of  rulers. 

Persons  employing  any  one  within  the 
city,  except  tneir  own  servants  or  ticket 
porters,  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted. 

iHatmertf. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of 
(tichard  Svmons*s  Pocket.-books,  preserved 
amongst  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  tne  British 
Museum,  No.  991.    **  At  the  marriage  of 


his  daughter  to  Rich,  in  Nov.  1657,  the 
lord  protector  threw  about  sack-posset 
among  all  the  ladyes  to  soyle  their  rich 
deaths,  which  they  tooke  as  a  favour,  and 
abo  wett  sweetmeats ;  and  daubed  all  the 
stooles  where  »hey  were  to  sit  with  wett 
sweetmeats;  and  pulled  off  Rich  his  pe- 
ruque,  and  would  have  thrown  it  into  the 
fire,  but  did  not,  yet  he  sate  upon  it.*' 

Old  Women. 

De  Foe  remarks  in  his  **  Protestant 
Monastery,"  that  "  If  any  whimsical  or 
ridiculous  story  is  told,  'tis  of  an  Old  fFo^ 
man.  If  any  person  is  awkward  at  his 
business  or  any  thing:  else,  he  is  called  an 
Old  Woman  forsooth,  lliose  were  brave 
days  for  young  people,  when  they  could 
swear  the  old  ones  out  of  their  lives,  and 
get  a  woman  hanged  or  burnt  only  for 
being  a  little  too  old—- and,  as  a  warning 
to  all  ancient  persons,  who  should  dare  to 
live  longer  than  the  young  ones  think  con- 
venient." 


Duel  with  a  Bag. 

Two  gentlemen,    one  a  Spaniard,  and 
the  other  a  German,  who  were  recom- 
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mended,  by  their  birth  and  services,  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  both  courted 
his  daughter,  the  fair  Helene  Schar- 
fiBquino,  in  marriage.  This  prince,  after 
a  long  delay,  one  day  informed  (hem, 
that  esteeming  them  equally,  and  not  beine 
able  to  bestow  a  preference,  he  should 
leave  it  to  the  force  and  address  of  the 
claimants  to  decide  the  question.  He  did 
not  mean,  however,  to  risk  the  loss  of  one 
or  the  other,  or  perhaps  of  both.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  permit  them  to  en- 
counter with  offensive  weapons,  but  bad 
ordered  a  large  bag  to  be  produced.  It 
was  bis  decree,  that  whichever  succeeded 
in  putting  his  rival  into  this  bag  should 
obtain  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  This 
singular  encounter  between  the  two  gen- 
tlemen took  place  in  the  hce  of  the  whole 
court.  The  contest  lasted  for  more  than  an 
hoar.  At  length  the  Spaniard  yielded,  and 
the  German,  Ehberhard,  baron  de  Talbert, 
having  planted  his  rival  in  the  bag,  took  it 
upon  his  back,  and  veiy  gallantly  laid  it  at 
the  feet  of  his  mistress,  whom  he  espoused 
the  next  day. 

Such  is  the  story,  as  gravely  told  by  M. 
de  St.  Foix.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  feelings  of  a  successful  combatant  in  a 
duel  may  be,  on  his  having  passed  a  small 
sword  through  the  body,  or  a  bullet  through 
the  tkoras,  of  his  antagonist;  but  might 
he  not  feel  quite  as  elated,  and  more  con- 
soled, on  having  pot  is  adversary  '<  into  a 

^  A  New  Matrimonial  Plan." 

This  is  the  title  of  a  bill  printed  and  dis- 
tributed four  or  five  years  ago,  and  now 
before  me,  advertising  ^  an  establishment 
where  persons  of  all  classes,  who  are  anxious 
to  sweeten  life,  by  repairing  to  the  aUar  of 
HyHMii,  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  proper  partners.^'  The  "plan"  says, 
**  their  personal  attendance  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  a  statement  of  facts  is  all 
that  is  required  at  first."  The  method  is^ 
simply  this,  for  the  parties  to  become  tub- 
9criber9y  the  amount  to  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  that  they 
should  be  arranged  in  classes  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  viz. 

**  Ladie§, 

*'1si  Class.  I  am  twenty  years  of  age, 
heiress  to  an  estate  in  the  county 
of  Essex  of  the  value  of  30,000/., 
well  educated,  and  of  domestic 
habits ;  of  an  agreeable,  lively  dis- 
position and  genteel  figure.  Re- 
ligion that  of  my  future  husband. 


"  2d  Class.  I  am  thirty  years  of  age,  a 
widow,  in  the  grocenr  line  ia 
London — have  children ;  q4 
middle  stature,  full  made,  fail 
complexion  and  hair,  temper 
agreeable,  worth  3,000/. 

^  3d  Class.  I  am  Ull  and  thin,  a  littl« 
lame  in  the  hip,  of  a  lively  dispo- 
sition, conversable,  twenty  years 
of  age,  live  with  my  fiither,  who, 
if  I  marry  with  his  consent,  will 
give  roe  1,000/. 

^  4th  Class.  I  am  twenty  years  of  age ;  mild 
disposition  and  manners;  allow- 
ed to  be  personable. 

"5th  Class.  I  am  sixty  years  of  age ;  in- 
come limited  ;  active,  and  rathei 
agreeable. 


« 


Gentlemen. 


"  1  St  Class.    A  young  gentleman  with  dark 
eyes  and  hair ;  stout  made ;  well 
educated ;  have  an  estate  of  500/L 
per  annum  in  the  county  of  Kent ; 
besides  10,000/.  in  the  three  per 
cent,  consolidated  annuities ;  am 
of  an  afiable  deposition,  and  very 
affectionate. 
"  2d  Class.     I  am  forty  years  of  age,  tail 
and  slender,  fair  complexion  and 
hair,  well  tempered  and  of  sober 
habits,  have  a  situation  in  the 
Excise  of  300/.  per  annum,  and  a 
small  estate  in  Wales  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  150/. 
"  3d  Class.    A  tradesman  in  the  city  of 
Bristol,  in  a  ready-money  busi* 
ness,  turning  150/.  per  week,  at 
a  profit  of  10/.  per  cent.,  pretty 
well  tempered,  lively,  and  fond 
of  home. 
"  4th  Class.    I  am  fifty-eight  years  of  age ; 
a  widower,  without  incumbrance; 
retired    from    business    upon  a 
small  income;  healthy  constitu- 
tion ;  and  of  domestic  habits. 
"  5th  Class.  I  am  twenty-five  years  of  age ; 
a  mechanic,  of  sober  habits ;  in- 
dustrious, and  of  respectable  con- 
nections. 
"  It  is  presumed  that  the  public  will  not 
find  any  difficulty  in  describing  themselves; 
if  they  should,  they  will  have  Uie  assistance 
of  the  managers,  who  will  be  in  attendance 
at    the  office.  No.  5,  Great  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopgate-street,  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  three  o'clock.— Please  to  in- 
quire for  Mr.   Jameson,  up  one  pair  of 
stairs.    All  letters  to  be  post  paid. 

"The  subscribers  are  to  be  fumiabed 
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with  a  list  of  descriptions,  and  when  one 
occurs  likely  to  suit,  the  parties  mav  cor- 
respond; and  if  mutually  approyed,  the 
interview  may  be  aderwards  arranged. 
Further  particulars  may  be  had  as  above." 
Such  a  strange  device  in  our  own  time, 
for  catching  would-be  lovers,  teems  incredi- 
ble, and  yet  here  is  the  printed  plan,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  match-making 
gentleman  you  are  to  inquire  for  *'  up  one 
pair  of  stairs.*' 


Copograp^ital  iXtemoratUia. 

Clerical  Lomoevity. 

The  following  is  an  authentic  account, 
from  the  **  Antiquarian  Repertory/'  of  the 
incumbents  of  a  vicarage  near  Bridgenorth 
in  Shropshire.  Its  annual  revenue,  till  the 
death  ot  the  last  incumbent  here  mentioned, 
was  not  more  than  about  seventy  pounds 
per  annum,  although  it  is  a  very  large  and 
populous  parish,  containing  at  least  twenty 
namlets  or  townships,  and  is  scarcely  any 
where  less  than  four  or  five  miles  in  dia- 
meter. By  a  peculiar  idiom  in  that  coun- 
try, the  inhabitants  of  this  large  district  are 
aaid  to  live  **  in  Worfield-home :"  and  the 
adjacent,  or  not  far  distant,  parishes  (each 
of  them  containing,  in  like  manner,  many 
townships,  or  hamlets)  are  called  Claverly, 
or  Clarefy-home,  Tatnall-home,  Wombum- 
bome,  or,  as  the  terminating  word  is  evenr 
where  pronounced  in  that  neighbourhood, 
**  whomc." 

'<  A  list  of  the  vicars  of  Worfield  in  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  from  1564  to  1763,  vis. 

"  Demerick,  vicar,  last  popish  priest,  con« 
formed  during  the  six  first  years  of  Eliza- 
beth.   He  died  1564. 

Barney,  vicar        44  years ;  died  1608. 

Barney,  vicar        56  years;  died  1664. 

Hancocks,  vicar    42  year^;  died  1707. 

Adamson,  vicar     56  years :  died  1 763. 
Only  4  vicars  in  199  years.^ 


Spilling  for  a  Wake. 

Proclamation  was  made  a  few  years  ago, 
at  Tewkesbury,  from  a  written  paper,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

**  Hobnail's  Ware — ^This  hb  to  give 
notis  on  Tusday  next — a  Hat  to  be  playd 
at  bac  sord  fore.  Two  Belts  to  be  tuseld 
/ore.  A  plum  cack  to  be  gurop  in  bags 
fowr.  A  pond  of  backer  to  be  bold  for, 
and  a  showl  to  danc  lot  by  wiroen." 


THfi  BEAUTIES  CF  SOMERSET. 

A  ballad: 

Tin  A  ZammerMttbire  nun, 
Zhew  me  better  if  ]roa  can. 

In  the  North,  Zoath,  Kast.  or  W«st{ 
I  was  bora  in  Tannton  I>eaB, 
Of  all  places  erer  seen 

The  richest  and  the  best.        Old  Balla* 


t«E.e,  JIU^  Crotm 

That  Britata's  like  a  preeions  fern 

Set  m  the  nlyer  oeeaa, 
Oor  Shakspeare  suog,  and  none  ooadena 

Whilst  most  approve  the  notion, — 
But  various  partSt  we  now  declare. 
Shine  forth  in  Tarioos  splendour. 
And  those  bright  beanu  that  shine  moat  fair. 
The  western  portions  render; — 
O  the  oonnties,  the  matchless  western  coiistiM, 
Bttt  far  the  best, 
Of  all  the  rest. 
Is  Somerset  for  erer. 

For  come  with  me,  and  ire'll  iurvef 

Our  hills  and  Tallies  OTsr, 
Our  Tales,  where  clear  brooks  bubbling  lUsy 

Through  meads  of  blooming  clover  ; 
Our  hilU,  that  rive  in  giaat  pride. 

With  hollow  dells  between  the«n. 
Whose  sable  forests,  spreading  wide, 

Karapture  aU  who  're  seen  them  i 
O  the  OGunties,  &e. 

How  eould  I  here  forgetful  be 

Of  all  jour  soenes  romantic, 
■Ottv  rugged  xoeks.  our  swelling  sea, 

Where  foams  the  wild  Atlantic  I 
There's  not  an  Eden  known  to  men 

That  claims  sneh  admiration,^ 
At  loTslj  Culbone's  peacefnl  gleui 

The  Tempo  of  the  nation ; 
O  the  counties,  &o. 

To  name  each  beautjr  in  mjr  rhyma 

Wonld  proTC  a  Tain  endeaTonr, 
I'll  therefore  sing  that  cloudless  clime 

Where  Sumtur  sets  for  erer ; 
Where  ever  dwells  the  Age  of  Gold 

In  fertile  Tales  and  sunny. 
Which,  like  the  promis'd  land  of  old« 

Overflows  with  milk  and  honejr ; 
O  the  counties,  Sec 

But  O I  to  crown  my  connt/'s  worth 

What  all  the  rest  surpasiies 
There's  not  a  spot  in  all  the  earth 

Can  boast  such  loTely  lasses  : 
There's  nota spot  beneath  the  suri 

Where  hearts  are  opeu'd  wider. 
Then  let  us  toast  them  CTcrj 

In  bowls  of  natiTe  dderi 
O  the  eouatice,  kc^ 
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A  VEW  Htgbometeb. 

A  new  instrument  to  measure  the  de- 
grees of  moisture  m  tlie  atmosphere,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  description,  was 
invented  by  M.  Baptist  Lendi,  of  St.  GaU : 

In  a  white  flint  bottle  is  suspended  a 
piece  of  metal,  about  the  size  ot  a  hazle 
nut,  whidi  not  only  looks  extremely  beau* 
tifuly  and  contributes  to  the  ornament  of  a 
room,  but  likewise  predicts  every  possible 
change  of  weather  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
before  it  occurs.  As  soon  as  the  metal  is 
suspended  in  the  bottle  with  water,  it 
begins  to  increase  in  bulk,  and  in  ten  or 
twelve  days  forms  an  admirable  pyramid, 
which  resembles  polished  brass;  and  it 
undeigoes  several  changes,  till  it  has  at- 
tained iU  foil  dimensions.  In  rainy  wea- 
ther, this  pyramid  is  constantly  covered 
with  pcarlv  drops  of  water;  in  case  of 
thunder  or  nail,  it  will  change  to  the  finest 
red,  and  throw  out  rays ;  in  oase  of  wind 
or  fog,  it  will  appear  dull  and  spotted ; 
and  previously  to  snow,  it  will  look  quit« 
muddy.  If  pUced  in  a  moderate  temper*- 
tuTe,  it  will  require  no  other  trouble  than 
to  pout  out  a  common  tumbler  foil  of 
water,  and  to  put  in  the  same  quantity  of 
fresh.  For  the  first  fow  days  it  must  not 
be  shaken. 

Calico  Compaht. 

A  red  kitten  was  sent  to  the  house  of  a 
linen-draper  in  the  city ;  and,  on  departing 
from  the  maternal  basket^  the  following 
lines  were  written : — 

The  Red  Kittbx. 
O  fU  nd  ndldttn  ismt  swaj. 
No  mtn  om  parlour  bMrth  to  play ; 
Bi  Bnt  firo  ia  Cho  drapei's  bovM. 
Aadfiiaantfce  fat,  aad  catch  thoaoaatb 
Aad  all  day  laag  b  nleaoe  go 
nsoagbbalacofcotloa  aad  calico. 

Aftar  (ha  kiaf  of  Saflaad  fam*d. 
Ha  tad  Tod  kitten  was  Bafu  aam'd. 
Aad  as  ki^Rafna  iportad  tKroogh 
Tk&Aat  aadbraka  of  tba  FoTCct  New, 
TW  rod  red  kittaa  Rvfua  io 
Skaa  jvBp  aboat  tka  calico. 

Bat  aa  Idag  Rvfaa  e1u»'d  the  deer, 
Aad  kaatad  fka  forest  far  aad  near, 
IhiSl  as  ke  watek'd  tke  jompx  sqninel. 
Be  waa  shot  kj  Walter  TyTrttl ; 
So,  if  Fateskaa  kisdeafk  oidam, 
Bkell  Uttea  Rafas  k/ doge  be  slaia. 
Aad  ead  kis  (kriee  three  Iitcs  of  woe 
▲aoaf  tke  coCCoa  and  ealioo. 


SONNET 

TO   A    PaETTY     GIRL    IN   A   VASTRY-COOrS 

SHOP. 
SmMt  Maid,  for  tkoa  art  maid  of  maaj  MMtU, 

Bekiad  tkj  eonater,  lo !  I  see  thee  staodiag, 
Oai^d  at  bj  wanton  waBd'rera  in  tke  streets, 

Wkile  coftet,  to  coftes,  thj  pnttpJM  is  kaadtng . 

Light  as  a  ^i|^  appears  tkj  ererj  notioa, 
Yet  thy  repUee  Ptc  keard  are  eometiaies  tarf  / 

I  deem  thee  a  fre$er9§t  yet  Ttc  a  notion 
That  wana  as  hnmiUd  ehtrritt  is  thy  heart. 

Thea  be  not  to  thj  lorer  like  an  eoe, 

Nor  soar  as  raipAerry  vimtgar  to  oae 
Who  owns  thee  for  a  mtpar^wm  so  akss^ 

Kicer  ^aa  coei^t,  syZfaiaft,  or  fraa. 

I  lore  ftee  more  fhaa  ill  the  girls  so  aatty, 
I  do,  indeed,  my  fweet,  mj  Msowsf  Pattt. 


*'  HoLLT  Night  "  at  Bbouob. 
For  the  Table  Book. 

Ibe  ancient  custom  of  carrying  the 
^  holly  tree"  on  Twelfth  Night,  at  Brough 
in  Westmoreland,  is  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying engraving. 

Formeily  the  "Holly-tree"  at  Bioughwas 
really  **  holly/'  but  ash  being  abundant, 
the  latter  is  now  substituted.  There  are 
two  head  inns  in  the  town,  which  provide 
for  the  ceremony  alternately,  though  the 
good  townspeople  mostly  lend  their  assist- 
ance in  preparing  the  tree,  to  every  branch 
of  which  they  fasten  a  torch.  About  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  it  is  taken  to  a  con- 
venient part  of  the  town,  where  the  torches 
are  lighted,  the  town  band  accompanying 
and  playing  till  all  is  completed,  when 
it  IS  removed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tovra ; 
and,  after  divers  salutes  and  huzzas  from 
the  spectators,  is  carried  up  and  down  the 
town,  in  stately  procession,  usually  by  a 
person  of  renowned  strength,  named  Joseph 
ling.  The  band  mar(£  behind  it,  play- 
ing their  instruments,  and  stopping  every 
time  they  reach  the  town  bridge,  and  the 
cross,  where  the  '*  holly"  is  again  greeted 
with  shouts  of  applause.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants carry  lighted  branches  and  flam- 
beaus; and  rockets,  squibs,  he,  are  dis- 
charged onthejoyftil  occasion.  After  the 
tree  is  thus  earned,  and  the  torches  are 
sufficiently  burnt,  it  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  when  it  is  again  cheered  by 
the  surrounding  populace,  and  is  afterwards 
thrown  among  them.  They  ea^rly  watch 
for  this  opportunity ;  and,  clinging  to  eadi 
end  of  the  tree,  endeavour  to  carry  it  away 
to  the  inn  they  are  contending  for,  where 
they  are  allowed  their  usual  quantum  oi 
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WitL  mlutralijt  *i>A  rookcu 


ale  wd  spirit*,  and  p»«  a  "  ■••rrjr  nigkt," 
whirfi  seldom  breaks  up  before  two  in  the 
morning. 

Atthougb  the  uri^o  of  ihi*  uiage  is  lost, 
■nd  DO  tiadilion  exists  by  vhicb  it  can  be 
traced,  yet  it  may  not  be  a  slcained  surmise 
to  derive  it  from  the  church  cereniony  of 
the  day  when  branches  of  trees  were  carried 
in  procession  to  decoraie  the  altars,  in'com- 
meraoratioo  of  the  offering)  of  the  Magi, 
whose  name*  are  handed  down  to  us  as 
Melchior,  Caspar,  and  Ballhasar,  the  pa- 
trons of  traTcllers.  In  catholic  countnw, 
flambsaus  and  torches  always  abound  in 
their  ceremontes  J  and  persons  residing  in 
the  streets  through  which  they  pass,  testily 
their  seal  and  piety  by  providing  flambeaus 
at  their  own  expense,  and  bringing  them 
'lizhted  to  the  doors  of  their  houaes. 
*  W.  H.  H. 


d  In 


lafnT.  bMiuH  Ihii  li  tti*  Uit  ^ 
kiod  in  mj  pomr,  I  btf  lo  nil  li»l  "iim  T»lii«bl« 
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The  deer  of  Cranboura  chase  usually  almost  to  Salisbury.    Its  market  is  od  a 

average  about  ten  thousand  in  number.  In  Thursday,  it  has  a  cattle   market  iu  the 

the  'vnnter  of  1 826,  they  were  presumed  to  spring,  and  its  fiiirs  are  on  St.  Bartholomew's 

amount  to  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand,  and  St.  Nicholas'  days.     It  is  the  capital  of 

This  increase  is  ascribed  to  the  unusual  the  hundred  to  which  it  fives  its  name,  and 

mildness  of  recent  winters,  and  the  conse-  is  a  vicarage  valued  in  the  king's  books  at 

quent  absence  of  injuries  which  the  animals  £6. 13«.  4<f.   It  is  a  place  of  high  antiquity, 

are  subject  to  from  severe  weather.  famous  in  the  Saxon  and  Norman  times  for 

In   the  month   of   November,  a  great  its  monastery,  its  chase,  and  its  lords.   The 

number  of  deer  from  the  woods  and  pas-  monastery  belonged  to  the  Benedictines,  of 

tures  of  the  Chase,  between  Ounvile  and  which  the  church  at  the  west  end  of  the 

Ashmore,  crossed  the  narrow  downs  on  the  town  was  the  priory.* 

western  side,  and  descended  into  the  adja-  -; — -- 

cent  parts  of  the  vale  of  Blackmore  in  Affray  in  the  Cha$e, 

quest  of  subsistence.    There   was  a  large  On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  December, 

increase  in  the  number  about  twelve  years  ]  780,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between 

preceding,  till  the  continued  deficiency  of  the  keepers  and  deer-stealers  on  Chettle 

rood  occasioned  a  mortality.    Very  soon  Common,  in  Bursey-stool  Walk.  The  deeiw 

afterwards,  however,  they  again  increased  stealers  had  assembled  at  Pimpeme,  and 

and  emigrated  for  food  to  the  vallies,  as  in  were  headed  by  one  Biandford,  a  sergeant 

the  present  instance.   At  the  former  period,  of  dragoons,  a  native  of  Pimpeme,  then 

the  greater  part  were  not  allowed  or  were  quartered  at  Blandford.    They  came  in  the 

unable  to  return.  night  in  disguise,  armed  with  deadly  offen- 

The  tendency  of  deer  to  breed  beyond  sive  weapons  called  swindgels,  resembling 

the  means  of  support,  a£forded  by  parks  flails  to  thresh  corn.    They  attaeked  the 

and  other  places  wherein  they   are  Kept,  keepers,  who  were  nearly  equal  in  number, 

has  been  usually  regulated  by  converting  but  had  no  weapons  but  sticks  and  short 

them  into  venison.    This  is  clearly  moie  hangers.    The  first  blow  was  struck  by  the 

humane  than  suffering  the  herds  so  to  en-  leader  of  the  gang,  it  broke  a  knee-cap  of 

large,  that  there  is  scarcely  for  <<  every  one  the  stoutest  roan  in  the  chase,  which  dis- 

a  mouthfull,  and  no  one  a  bellyfiiU."     It  is  abled  him  from  joining  in  the  combat,  and 

also  better  to  pay  a  good  price  for  good  lamed  him  for  ever.     Another  keeper,  from 

venison  in  season,  than  to  have  poor  and  a  blow  with  a  swindgel,  which  broke  three 

cheap  venison  from  the  surplus  or  starving  ribs,  died  some  time  after.    The  remaining 

animals  '*  killed  off"  in  mercy  to  the  re-  keepers  closed  in  upon  their  opponents 

mainder,  or  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  witn  their  hangers,  and  one  of  tne  dra- 

of  landholders  whose  grounds  they  invade  goon's  hands  was  severed  from  the  arm, 

in  their  extremity.  just  above  the  wrist,  and  fell  on  the  ground  ; 

The  emigration  of  the  deer  from  Cran-  the  others  were  also  dreadfully  cut  and 
bourn  Chase  suggests,  that  as  such  cases  wounded,  and  obliged  to  surrender.  Bland- 
arise  in  winter,  their  venison  may  be  be-  ford's  arm  was  tightly  bound  with  a  list 
stowed  with  advantage  on  labourers,  who  garter  to  prevent  its  bleeding,  and  he  was 
abound  more  in  children  than  in  the  means  carried  to  the  lodge.  The  Rev.  William 
of  providing  for  them ;  and  thus  the  sur-  Chafin,  the  author  of  <<  Anecdotes  respect- 
plus  of  the  forest-breed  be  applied  to  the  ing  Cranbourn  Chase,*'  says,  '^  I  saw 
support  and  comfort  of  impoverished  hu-  him  there  the  next  day,  and  his  hand 
man  beings.  in   the  window :  as  soon  as  he  was  well 

enough  to  be  removed,  he  was  committed, 

Cranhoum,  with  his  companions,  to  Dorchester  gaol. 

.  ^  .  The  hand  was  buried  in  Pimperne  churcb- 

Cranbourn  is  a  market  town  and  parish  m  yard,    and,    as    reported,   with    the    ho- 

the  hundred  of  Cranboum,Dorsetshire,about  nours  of  war.     Several  of  these  offenders 

12  miles  south-west  from  Salisbury,  and  93  ^ere  labourers,  daily   employed   by   Mr, 

from  London.  According  to  the  last  census,  Beckford,    and   had,   the   preceding  day 

it  contains  367  houses  and  1823  inhabitants,  ^jned  in  his  servants'  hall,  and  from  thence 

of  whom  104  are  returned  as  bemg  em-  ^ent  to  join  a  confederacy  to  rob  iheit 

ployed  in  trade.    The  parish  includes  a  master."  They  were  all  tried,  found  guilty 

circuit  of  40  miles,  and  the  town  is  plea-  and  condemned  to  be  transported  for  seven 

santly  situated  in  a  fine  champaign  country  years;  but,  in  consideration  of  their  great 

at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  coupty,     ^ ^ 

Dear    Cranbourn    Chase,    which    extends  •  Hatehios't  Donet.   Capper. 
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siifferhig  from  their  wcfandi  in  priton,  the  bought  in  their  haCt  or  eapt,  to  ihow  iSMir 

bumane  judge,  sir  Richard  Perryii,  comma-  loyalty,  (velvet  caps  weie  diiefly  worn  ia 

ted  the  punishment  to  confinement  for  an  those  days,  even  by  the  ladies,)   and  tt 

indefinite  term.  *  The  soldier  was  not  di»-  hunt  young  male  deer,  in  order  to  enter  th» 

missed  from  his  majesty's  service,  but  suf-  young  hounds,  and  to  stoop  them  to  theii 

fered  to  retire  upon  half-pay,  or  pension ;  right  game,  and  to  get  the  older  ones  in 

and  set  up  a  shop  in  London,  which  he  wind  and  exercise,  preparatory  to  the  com* 

denoted    a    game-factor's.    He    dispersed  menceraent  of  the  Duck-killing  season, 

hand-bills  in  the  public  places^  in  order  to  This  practice  was  termed  **  blooding  the 

get  customers,  and  put  one  into  Mr.  Cha*  hounds ;"  and  the  young  deer  killed  were 

fin's   hand  in  the  arch-way  leading  into  called  ''  blooding-deer,''  and  their  venison 

LincolnVinn-square.    '*  I  immediately  re-  was  deemed  fit  for  an  epicure.    It  was  r^ 

cognised  him,"  says  Mr.  Chafin,  "  as  he  ported,  that  an  hind  quarter  of  this  sort  of 

did  me ;  and  he  said,  that  if  I  would  deal  venison,  which  had  bwn  thoroughly  hunted, 

ivith  hisa,  he  woold  ose  me  well,  for  he  vras  once  placed  on  the  table  before  the 

had,  in  times  past,  had  many  hares  and  celebrated  Mr.  Quin,  at  Bath,  who  declared 

pheasants  of  mine ;  and  he  had  the  assur-  it  to  be  the  greatest  luxury  he  ever  met 

anoe  to  ask  me^  if  I  did  not  think  it  a  good  with,  and  ate  very  heartily  of  it.    But  this 

breeding-season  for  game  P  taste  seems  not  to  have  .been  peculiar  to 

Mr.  Quin ;  for  persons  of  hieh  rank  joined 

^^  ^  in  Uie  opinion :  and  even  judges,  when  on 
Buek^hunttng,  ^^^^  circuits,  indulged  in  the  same  luxury. 
BncJMinnting,  in  former  times,  was  much  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  stew*^ 
more  followed,  and  held  in  much  greater  aid's  old  accompt-book,  found  in  the  noble 
repute,  than  new.    Prom  letters  in  Mr.  old  mansion  of  Orchard  Portman,  near 
Chafin's  possession,  dated  in  June  and  July  Taunton,  in  Somersei.4Qire  * 
1681,  he  mfers,  that  the  summers  then  were  «  j^^j^  Aujnwt 
much  hotter  than  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ^qqq  ^  1 
Ust   century.    The  time    of  meeting    at  Delivered  8r  William,  in  the 
Cranboum  Chase  m  those  days  seems  in-  higher  Or ial,  going  a  hunting 
variabi/  to  have  been  at  four  o'clock  m  the  ^f^j,  ^^^  j^^^    *                    £2.  q,,  orf.** 
evening ;  it  was  the  custom  of  the  sports- 
men to  take  a  slight  repast  at  two  o'clock.  From  hence,  therefore,  it  appears,  that 
and  to  dine  at  the  most  fashionable  hours  in  those  days  buck-hunting,  for  there  could 
of  the  present  day.    Mr.  Chafin  deemed  be  no  other  kind  of  hunting  meant,  was  in 
hunting  in  an  evening  well-judged,  and  ad-  so  much  repute,  and  so  much  delighted  in, 
vantageons  every  way.    The  deer  were  at  that  even  the  judges  could  not  refrain  from 
that  time  upon  their  legs,  and  more  easily  partaking  in  it  when  on  their  circuits ;  and 
found ;  they  were  empty,  and  more  able  to  it  seems  that  they  chose  to  hunt  their  own 
rtfn,  and  to  show  sport;  and  as  the  evening  venison,  which  they  annually  received  from 
advanced,  and  the  dew  fell,  the  scent  gra-  Orchard  park  at  the  time  of  the  assizes, 
dually  improved,  and  the  cool  air  enabled  «  I  cannot  but  deem  them  good  judges," 
the  horses  and  the  hounds  to  recover  their  says  Mr.  Chafin,  **  for  preferring  hunted 
wind,  and  go  through  their  work  without  veuison  to  that  which  had  been  shot." 

injury;    whereas  just  the  reverse  of  this  . 

would  be  the  hunting  late  in  a  morning.  ^^^^  g  ^^^  ^j  Cranbourn  Chast. 

What  has  been  mentioned  is  peculiar  to  ,      .  ,       .           ,.  ^ 

Buck-hunting  only.  Besides  buck-huntmg,  which  certamly 

Sfo^-hunting  is  in  some  measure  a  sum-  vras  the  principal  one,  the  chase  afforded 

mer  amusement  also ;  but  that  chase   is  other  rural  amusements  to  our  ancestors  in 

generally  much  too  long  to  be  ventured  on  former  days.    "  I  am   well   aware,"  Mr. 

m  an  evening.    It  would  carry  the  sports-  Chafin  says,  iii  preparing  some  notices  of 

man  too  far  distant  from  their  homes.    It  them,  « that  there  are  many  young  persons 

IS  absolutely   necessary,  therefore,  in  pur-  who  are  very  indifferent  and  care  little 

suing  the  stag,  to  have  the  whole  day  before  about  what  was  practised  by  their  ancestors, 

ihem.  o'  ^^^  ^^^7  s^mused  themselves ;  they  are 

It  was  customary,  in  the  last  century,  looking  forward,  and  do  not  choose  to  look 

for  sportsmen   addicted   to  the    sport   of  back :  but  there  may  be  some  not  so  mdif* 

Buck-hunting,  and  who  regularly  followed  ferent,  and  to  whom  a  relation  of  the  sports 

it,  to  meet  every  season  on  the  29th  day  of  of  the  field  in  the  last  century  may  not  be 

May,  king  Charles's  restoration,  with  oak-  displeasing."      These  sports,  in   addition 
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to  hunting,  were  hawking,  falconry,  and     •d  sportsmen  attempted  to  stay  the  Dorset- 
eocking.  shire  hounds  in  vain.    The  do^s  topped  the 

Packs  of  hounds  were  always  kept  in  highest  fences,  dashed  through  herds  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  chase,  and  hunted  deer  and  a  number  of  hares,  without  taking 
ther«  in  the  proper  seasons.  There  were  the  least  notice  of  ihrm ;  and  ran  in  to  their 
three  sorts  of  animals  of  chase  besides  deer,  fox,  and  killed  him  » jme  miles  beyond  the 
VIZ.  foxes,  hares,  and  mertincats :  the  race     park.     It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 

of  the  latter  are  ndurly  extinct ;  their  skins  the  whole  hunt,  that  it  was  the  finest  nin 

were  too  valuable  for  them  to  be  suffered  ever  known  in  that  country.     A  collection 

to  exist.    At  that  time  no  hounds  were  of  field-money  was  made  for  the  huntsman, 

kept  and  used  for  any  particular  sort  of  much  beyond  his  expectations ;  and  he  re- 

game  except  the  buck-hounds,  but   they  turned  to  Stepleton  in  belter  spirits  than  he 

hunted  casually  the  first  that  came  in  their  left  it. 

^^7'  Before  this  pack  was  raised  in  Dorset- 

r  shire,  the  hounds  that  bunted  Cranboum 

«««•«<  P«i.&  ^^  j^n..  &/...«^.  'Chase,  hunted  all    the    animals  promis- 

ptMt  Pack  of  Fo^'^haundi.  ^„^„,,y^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^y^^  ^ 

The  first  real  steady  pack  of  fox-hounds  were  necessarily  kept  steady,  otherwise  they 

•Btablished  m  the  western  part  of  England  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  hunt  in  the 

was  by  Thomas  Fownes,  Esq.  of  Stepleton,  chase  at  all. 

in  Dorsetshire,  about  1730.    They  were  as  

handsome,  and  fully  as  complete  in  every  ^  .  .      ^  ^      .  ^. 

respect,  as  any  of  the  most  celebrated  packs  ^'^*"  ^-f^  Cranboum  Cha»e. 

of  the  present  day.    The  owner  was  obliged        T^}^  ^Y^  chase,  always  called  <'The 

to  dispose  of  them,  and   they  were  sold  to  ^^i^g's  Chase,''  in  the  lapse  of  ages  came 

Mr.  Bowes,  in  Yorkshire,  the  father  of  the  !°^*^  possession  of  an  earl  of  Salisbury.     It 

late  lady  Strathmore,  at  an  immense  price.  '^  certain  that  after  one  of  its  eight  distinct 

They  were  taken  into  Yorkslure  by  their  ^^^^^>  called  Fernditch  Walk,  was  sold  to 

own   attendants,   and,  after  having  been  ^^^  ^a^l  of  Pembroke,  the  entire  remainder 

viewed  and  much  admired  in  their  kennel  ^^  ^^  chase  was  alienated  to  lord  Ashley, 

a  day  was  fixed  for  making  trial  of  them  ^'^crwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury.    Alderholt 

in  the  field,  to  meet  at  a  fkmous  hare-cover  Y^^^^  ^^  the  largest  and  most  extensive 

near.     When  the  huntsman  came  with  his  ^^  ^^^  "^hole  Chase ;  it  lies  in  the  three 

hounds  in  the  morning,  he  discovered   a  ^^i^^ies  of  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Dorset ;  but 

great  number  of  sportsmen,  who  were  riding  *he  lodge  and  its  appurtenances  is  in  the 

in  the  cover,  and  whipping  the  funes  as  for  P^^^^^   cf  Cranboum,  and  all  the  Chase 

a  hare ;  he  therefore  nalted,  and  informed  ^^^^  *re  held  at  the  manor-house  there, 

Mr.  Bowes  that  he  was  unwilling  to  throw  ^^^^^e  was    also  a  prison    for    offenders 

off  his  hounds  until  the  gentlemen  had  re-  ^g&inst  the  Chase  laws.    Lord  Shaftesbury 

tired,  and  ceased  the  slapping  of  whips,  to  **^«P*»ted  rangers  in  the  different  walks  in 

which  his  hounds  were  not  accustomed,  ?**«  year  1 670,  and  afterwards  dismember- 

and  he  would  engage  to  find  a  fox  in  a  few  ^°8  ^^>  (though  according  to  old  records,  it 

minutes  if  there  wis  one  there.    The  gen-  ^PP^are  ^o  nave  been  dismembered  long 

tlemen  sportsmen  having  obeyed  the  orders  ^K>''e»)  ^y  destroying  Alderholt  Walk ;  he 

given  by  Mr.  Bowes,  the  huntsman,  taking  '^^^  J**®  remainder  to  Mr.  Freke,  of  Shro- 

the  wind  of  the  cover,  threw  off  his  hbunds,  ^^f  *^  Dorsetshire,  from  whom  it  lineally 

which  Immediately  be^n  to  feather,  and  <^c'cerided  to  the  present  possessor,  lord 

soon  got  upon  a  drag  mlo  the  cover,  and  ^v^'*' 
up  to  the  fox's  kennel,  which  went  off  close  ■ 

before  them,  and,  after  a  severe  burst  over        Accounts  of  Cranboum  Chase  can  be 

afine  country,  was  killed,  to  the  great  sa-  traced  to  the  sera  when  kiug  John,  or  some 

tisfaction  of  the  whole  party.    They  then  other  royal  nersonage,  had  a  hunting-seat 

returned  to  the  same  cover,  not  one  half  of  at  ToUard  ftoyal,  n  the  county  of  WiltSL 

It  haviny  been  drawn,  and  very  soon  found  Hence  the  name  a     royal"  to  that  parish 

a  second  fox,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  was  certainly  derived.    There  are  v^ti(re% 

a?  befere,  which  broke  cover  immediately  in  and  about  the  old  palace,  which  clearlv 

over  the  same  fine  country :  but  the  chase  evince  that  it  was  oncea  royal  habitation ; 

was  much  longer ;  and  in  the  course  of  it,  and  it  still  bears  the  name  of  "  King  John's 

Uie  fox  made  its  way  to  a  nobleman's  park.  House."     There  are   large  cypress  trees 

It  had  been  customary  to  stop  hounds  be-  growing  before   the  house,   the   reUcs  o 

fort  they  could  enter  It,  but  the  best-mount-  grand  terraces  maybe  easily  traced,  and 
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the  remaiiu  of  a  park  to  which  some  of 
them  lead.  A  gate  at  the  end  of  the  park 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Royal  Chase,  now 
called  **  Alarm  Gate,"  was  the  place  pro- 
bably where  the  horn  was  blown  to  call  the 
keepers  to  their  duty  in  attending  their 
lord  in  his  sports.  lliere  is  also  a  venera- 
ble old  wych-elm  tree,  on  the  Chase  side 
of  the  *'  Alarm  Gate,"  under  which  lord 
Arundel,  the  possessor  of  ToUard  Royal, 
holds  a  court  annually,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  the  month  of  September.  A  view  of  the 
mansion  in  its  piesent  state,  is  given  in  the 
**  Gentleroau's  Magazine"  for  September 
IBU. 


Mr.  Stiutt,  the  inde&tigable  historian 
of  the  '*  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 
of  England,"  says  of  Barley-break:  *'  The 
-  excellency  of  this  sport  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted in  running  well,  but  I  know  not 
its  properties."  Beyond  this  Mr.  Strutt 
merely  cites  Dr.  Johnson's  quotation  of 
two  lines  from  sir  Philip  Sidney,  as  an  au- 
thority for  the  word.  Johnson,  limited  to  a 
meie  dictionary  explanation,  calls  it  ''  a 
kind  of  rural  play;  a  trial  of  swiftness." 

Sidnejf  in  his  description  of  the  rural 
eourtship  of  Urania  by  Strephon,  conveys  a 
tnfficient  idea  of  «  Barley-break."  The 
shepherd  seeks  the  society  of  his  mistress 
wherever  he  thinks  it  likely  to  find  her. 

Vaj  er^  onto  hn  borne  he  oft  would  go. 
Where  bold  and  hartleas  nuay  play  be  tries ; 

Her  purenta  likisf  well  it  shoold  be  so« 
For  simple  foodaeas  ahiaed  in  his  eyes  t 

Tbca  did  be  asabe  her  laogb  in  spite  of  woe 
So  as  good  tboogbta  of  hiaa  in  jsU  arise ; 

While  iato  noae  dombt  of  his  love  did  link. 

For  aot  bimaelf  to  be  in  love  did  think. 

This  «  sad  shepherd  "  held  himself  to. 
wards  Urania  according  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom and  manner  of  lovers  in  such  cases. 

For  glad  desir^  bis  late  embosomM  guest. 
Yet  but  a  babe,  with  milk  of  sight  he  nurst : 

Desire  the  more  he  suckt,  more  sought  the  breast 
Like  drapsy-folk,  still  drink  to  be  athirst ; 

TtUone  fair  ev*n  an  hour  ere  sun  did  rest. 
Who  then  in  Lioq*s  caTS  did  enter  first. 

By  neighbors  pray'd,  she  went  abroad  thereby 

At  Barter-break  her  sweet  swift  foot  to  try. 

Merer  the  earth  on  his  roand  shoaldem  bare 
A  maid  train'd  up  from  high  or  low  degree* 

That  ia  her  dcinp  better  coaJd  oompare 
Mirth  with  respect,  few  words  with  eonrtesic, 

A  earrlws  eomeliness  with  oomoly  care, 
■df-gnard  with  mildness,  sport  with  majesty 


Whidi  made  her  yield  to  deck  this  diepherd's  band  i 
And  still,  believe  ma^  Strephon  was  at  hand* 

Then  oonplcs  three  be  straight  allottad  thei«» 
They  of  both  ends  the  middle  two  do  fly ; 

The  two  that  in  mid-plaoe.  Hell,*  ealled  w«re. 
Must  strive  with  waiting  foot,  and  watehing  eysb 

To  eatoh  of  thea^  and  them  to  Hell  to  bear. 
That  they,  as  well  as  they.  Hell  may  supply 

Like  some  whieh  seek  to  salve  their  blottad  nam* 

With  others  blot,  tall  all  do  taste  of  i 


There  yon  may  see,  sooa  as  the  middle  two 
Do  eonpled  towards  either  oouple  aiake. 

They  false  and  fearful  do  their  hands  undo, 
Brother  his  brother,  friend  doth  his  friend  forsake, 

Hesdiag  himself;  eares  aot  how  feltow  do, 
But  of  a  stranger  mutual  help  doth  take  : 

As  perjured  cowards  in  adrer^ty, 

With  sight  (tf  fear,  from  friends  to  fremVdf  doth  fly. 

The  game  being  played  out  with  divers 
adventurers 

AU  to  second  BarUy-brwak  again  are  bant. 

During  the  second  game,  Strephon  was 
chased  by  Urania. 

Strsphon  so  ehfeed  did  seem  in  milk  to  swim ; 

He  ran,  but  ran  with  eye  o'er  shoulder  east. 
More  marking  her,  than  how  himself  did  go. 

Like  Nnmid*s  lions  by  the  hunters  ehased. 
Though  they  do  fly,  yet  baekwardly  do  glow 

With  proud  aspect,  disdaining  greater  haste  i 
What  rage  in  them,  that  love  in  him  did  show ; 
But  God  gives  them  instinct  the  man  to  shun. 
And  he  by  lawof  AiW^frreolk  must  ma. 

Urania  caught  Strephon,  and  he  was 
sent  by  the  rules  of  the  sport  to  the  con- 
demned place,  with  a  shepherdess,  named 
Nous,  who  affiimed 


-it  was  no  right,  for  his  default. 


Who  would  be  caught,  that  she  should  go— 
But  so  she  must.    And  now  the  third  assault 
Of  BiirlsyfcreoJk*— 

Strephon,  in  this  third  game,  pursues 
Urania ;  Klaius,  his  rival  suitor,  suddenly 
interposed. 

For  with  pretence  from  Strephon  her  to  guard. 
He  met  her  full,  but  full  of  warefolness. 

With  in-bow*d  bosom  well  for  her  prepared. 
When  Strephon  cursing  his  own  backwardness 

Game  to  her  baok,  and  so,  with  double  ward, 
Imprisoa'd  her.  who  both  them  did  possesa. 

As  heart-bound  slaves.—— 


•  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the  rude  simplicity 
•f  ancient  times,  this  word  in  the  game  of  Barley-break 
was  applied  in  the  same  manner  that  it  would  bo  m 


ours. 


j  Fresie5,  ('obsolete,')  strange,  foreign.  i4flA'.  Corrupt- 
ed from/fwwrf.  which,  ia  Saxoa  and  Gothic,  signiflods 
slrauger,  or  an  ineiny.    Nare$, 


n 
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Jltr  nuM  did  not  bar  beauty's  beams  atigmeot. 

For  tbej  wars  erex  in  the  best  degree. 
But  7«t  a  setting  forth  it  some  waj  lent. 

As  rubies  lustre  when  thej  rubbed  be  * 
The  daintjr  dew  onfaoe  and  body  went. 

As  ou  sweet  flowers,  when  morning's  drops  we  see : 
Her  breath  then  short,  seem'd   loth  from  home     to 

pass. 
Which  more  it  moved,  the  more  it  sweeter  was. 

Happy,  O  happy !  if  they  so  might  bide 
To  see  their  eyes,  with  how  true  hambleness. 

They  looked  down  to  triumph  over  pride ; 
With  how  sweet  blame  she  chid  their  saucinesi 

Till  she  brake  from  their  arms- 

And  farewelling  the  flock,  did  homeward  wend. 

And  so,  that  uTea,  the  JBar/sy-frMa&<Kd  end. 

This  game  is  mentioaed  by  Burton,  in 
bis  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy/'  as  one  of 
our  rural  sports,  and  by  several  of  the 
poets,  with  more  or  less  of  description^ 
though  by  none  so  fully  as  Sidney,  in  the 
first  eclogue  of  the  "  Arcadia,"  from  whence 
theprec^ing  passages  are  taken. 

The  late  Mr.  Gifford,  in  a  note  on  Mas- 
singer,  chiefly  from  the  "  Arcadia/*  de- 
scribes Barley-break  thus :  ''  It  was  played 
by  six  people,  (three  of  eadi  sex,)  who  were 
couplea  by  lot.  A  piece  of  ground  was 
then  chosen,  and  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, of  which  the  middle  one  was 
called  heli.  It  was  the  object  of  the  couple 
condemned  to  this  division  to  catch  the 
others,  who  advanced  from  the  two  ex- 
tremities ;  in  which  case  a  change  of  situa- 
tion took  place,  and  hell  was  filled  by  the 
couple  who  were  excluded  by  preoccupa- 
tion from  the  other  places :  in  this  catching^ 
however,  there  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by 
the  regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle 
couple  were  not  to  separate  before  they 
had  succeeded,  while  the  others  might 
Dreak  hands  whenever  they  found  them- 
selves hard  pressed.  When  all  had  been 
taken  in  turn,  the  last  couple  were  said  to 
be  in  helU  and  the  game  ended.'* 

Within  memory,  a  game  called  Barley- 
break  has  been  played  among  stacks  of 
com,  in  Yorkshire,  with  some  variation  from 
the  Scottish  game  mentioned  presently.  In 
Yorkshire,  also^  there  wa5  another  form 
of  it,  more  resembling  that  in  the  '^  Arca^ 
dia,''  which  vras  played  in  open  ground. 
The  childish  game  of  "  Tag  "  seems  derived 
from  it.  There  was  a  «*tig,"  or  "tag," 
whose  touch  made  a  prisoner,  in  the  York- 
shire game. 


though  differently  played.  It  is  termed 
•*  Barla-breikis/'  or  «  Bariey-bracks."  Dr. 
Jamieson  says  it  is  generally  played  by 
young  people,  in  a  corn-yard  about  the 
stacks;  and  hence  called  Barla-bracks, 
"  One  stack  is  fixed  as  the  dule  or  goal , 
and  one  person  is  appointed  to  catch  the 
rest  of  the  company,  who  run  out  from  the 
dule.  He  does  not  leave  it  till  they  are  all 
out  of  his  sight.  Then  he  sets  out  to  catch 
them.  Any  one  who  is  taken,  cannot  run 
out  again  with  his  former  associates,  being 
accounted  a  prisoner,  but  is  obliged  to 
assist  his  captor  in  pursuing  the  rest. 
When  all  are  taken,  the  game  is  finished ; 
and  he  who  is  first  taken,  is  bound  to  act 
as  catcher  in  the  next  game.  This  inno- 
cent sport  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten in  the  south  of  Scotland.  It  is  also 
fallii^  into  desuetude  in  the  north.''* 


Scraps;. 

Plate  Tax. 

An  order  was  made  in  the  house  of  lorda 
in  May,  1776,  **  that  the  commissioners  of 
his  majesty's  excise  do  write  circular  letters 
to  all  such  persons  whom  they  have  reason 
to  suspect  to  hvrepktte,  as  also  to  those  who 
have  not  paid  regularly  the  duty  on  the 
same."  In  consequence  of  this  order,  the 
accountant-general  for  household  plate  sent 
to  the  celebrated  John  Wesley  a  copy  of 
the  order.    John's  answer  was  laconic :— • 

"  Sir, 
"  I  have  tufo  silver  tea-spoons  in  Lon- 
don, and  two  at  Bristol.  This  is  all  the 
plate  which  I  have  at  present ;  and  I  shall 
not  buy  any  more  while  so  many  round  me 
want  bread.    I  am,  Sir, 

^  Yoiur  most  humble  servant, 

"  John  Wbsley/ 


Babla-bbeikis. 

In  Scotbnd  there  is  a  game  nearly  the 
s«me  in  denomination  as  "  Barley-break/' 


The  Dial. 

Thb  shadow  on  the  dial's  face. 

That  steals,  from  day  to  day. 
With  slow,  nnseen,  naoeasing  pace. 

Moments,  and  monl^  and  years  away 
This  shadow,  which  in  every  olime. 

Since  light  and  motion  first  began. 
Hath  held  its  oonrae  sublime; 

What  is  it?— Mortal  man  I 
It  is  the  scythe  of  Time. 

—A  shadow  only  to  the  eye. 

It  levels  all  beneath  the  sky. 


*  Mr.  Arohdeactm  Ksres's  Glossary. 
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iHocIt  famral  ot  a  Satt)  €Wrman, 


•nrj  wMkt  kin.  u  lb.7  nnh  h«  Ikimfk 


T0  lil#  BdUoT.  posing  ■  drunkard  of  IheJr  frattiuilj.    Thr 

Aof  A.  tbllowinK  ia  the  mBDner  ia  wT|Ich  Ihe  "  ol^ 

Sit,— 1  beg  leave  to  Iranamil  for  your  UM  wquiea      to  the  iatoxicated  are  performFi 
the  (bllowiDii;  attempt  at  description  of  an         If  a   cbainnaD,   known   to    nave    b*et 

old  and  lingrular  cuitom,  pertbimed  bj  the  "  dead  "  dnink  over  night,  docs  not  ap- 

cbairTDan  of  this   my   native   talj,   nbicb  pear  on  his  station  before  ten  o'clock   on 

perhaps  you  are  not  altogether  a  stranger  the  succeeding  morning,  the  "  undertaker,' 

tn,  and  which  is  still  kept  up  among  Ihem  as  AngUce,  his  partner,  proceeds,  witli  such  e 

often  at  an  opportunity  permits  for  its  per-  number  of  attendants  as  will  suffice  for  tht 

formance.     Its  origin  I  have  not  been  able  ceremony,  lo  the  house  of  the  laie  unfb^ 

to  trace,  but  its  BoUienticity  you  may  rely  tunale.    If  he  is  found  in  bedi  a*  is  usuaUy 

on,  as  it  is  too  ofken  seen   to  be  forgotten  the  case,  from  the  effects  of  his  sacrifice  U> 

by  your  Bath  readers.     I  have  also   ac-  the  "jolly  God,**  they  pull  him  out  of  hJF 

companted    it   with  tiie  above    imperfect  nest,  hardly  permitting  bin  to  dress,  aoci 

sketch,  as  a  (iirther  illustration  of  iheir  place  him  on  the  "bier," — a  chaimtD'* 

manner  of  burying  the  "dead,"  alias,  ex-  none, — and,  tbiovring   a  coal   over   him 
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vbich  iney  designate  a  "pall,"  they  per- 
ambulate  the  circuit  of  his  statioa  in  the 
vUowing  order : — 

1.  The  tejcton — a  man  tolling  a  small 
nand-bell. 

2.  Tufo  mutei — each  with  a  black  stock- 
ing on  a  stick. 

3.  Tke  torch  bearer — a  man  carrying  a 
lighted  lantern. 

4.  The  •*  corpse  "  borne  on  the  "  hearse/' 
tarried  by  two  chairmen,  covered  with  the 
aforesaid  pall. 

The  procession  is  closed  by  the  ^'  mourn- 
ers** following  after,  two  and  two ;  as  many 
joining  as  choose,  from  the  station  to  which 
the  drunkard  belongs. 

After  exposing  him  in  this  manner  to 
the  gaze  of  the  admiring  crowd  that  throng 
about,  they  proceed  to  the  public-house  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  where  his 
^*  wake "  is  celebrated  in  joviality  and 
mirth,  with  a^gallon  of  ale  at  his  expense. 
It  often  happens  that  each  will  contribute 
a  trifle  towards  a  further  prolongation  of 
the  carousal,  to  entrap  others  into  the  same 
deadly  snare ;  and  the  day  is  spent  in  bait- 
ing for  the  chances  o^  t)"^  next  morning,  as 
none  are  exempt  who  are  not  at  their  post 
before  the  prescribed  hour. 

I  am,  &C. 

W.  G. 
^■''    ■       -■     ■■«    I    ..     ■■■■   I   ■ 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 18^6,  at  twenty  minutes  before  one 
o'clock,  died,  "  at  his  house  in  James- 
street,  Buckingham-gate,  in  the  seventy- 
lirst  year  of  his  age»  William  Gifford,  Esq., 
author  of  the  '  Baviad  and  Msviad,'  trans- 
lator of  <  Juvenal  and  Persius/  and  editor 
of  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  from  its  com- 
mencement down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year  just  past.  To  the  translation  of  '  Ju- 
venal' !s  prefixed  a  memoir  of  himself, 
which  is  perhaps  as  modest  and  pleasant  a 
piece  of  autobiography  as  ever  was  writ- 
ten."—!%«  Timee^  January  t,  1827. 

■    '■  

Interesting 

0Hmoit  of  iHr.  6(ffi)rti. 

By  Himself — verbatim. 

I  am  about  to  enter  on  a  v«ry  uninteresting 
subject :  but  all  my  friends  tell  me  that  it  is 
necessary  to  account  for  tlie  long  delay  of  the 
following  work ;  and  I  can  only  do  it  by  ad- 
verting to  the  circumstances  of  my  life.  Will 
this  be  accepted  as  an  apology? 

I  know  but  litlU  of  my  family  and  that  little 


it  aot  very  precise :  My  great-grandfiither  (the 
most  remote  of  it,  that  1  ever  recollect  lo  have 
heard  mentioned)  poasessed  considerable  pro- 
perty at  Ualsbury,  a  parish  in  the  neighbjtar- 
hood  ot  AshbortOD  ;  but  whether  acquirul  or  in* 
herited,  I  never  thought  of  asking,  and  do  not 
know. 

He  was  probably  a  native  of  Devonshire,  for 
there  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life ;  spent 
them,  too,  m  some  sort  of  consideration,  for  Mr. 
T.  (a  very  respectable  surgeon  of  Ashburton) 
loved  to  repeat  to  me,  when  I  first  grew  into 
notice,  that  he  bad  frequently  hunted  with  his 
hounds.* 

My  grandfather  was  on  ill  terms  with  him :  I 
believe,  not  without  sufficient  reason,  for  he  was 
extravsgant  and  dissipated.  My  fatlier  ne\er 
mentioned  his  name,  but  my  mother  would 
sometimes  tell  me  that  he  had  ruined  the  fiunily. 
That  he  spent  much,  1  know ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  tliat  his  undutiful  conduct  occasioned 
my  great-grandfather  to  bequeath  a  considerable 
part  of  his  property  from  him. 

My  father,  I  fear,  revenged  in  some  measure 
the  cause  of  my  great-grandfather.  He  was,  as 
I  have  heard  my  mother  say,  "  a  very  wild 
young  man,  who  could  be  kept  to  nothing."  He 
was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Exeter ;  from 
which  he  made  his  escape,  and  entered  on 
hoard  a  man  of  war.  He  was  reclaimed  front 
this  situation  by  my  grandfather,  and  left  his 
school  a  aeoond  time,  to  wander  in  some  vaga- 
bond society .f  He  was  now  probably  given  up ; 
for  he  was,  on  his  return  from  this  notable  sid- 
ventnre,  reduced  to  article  himeelf  to  a  phimbet 
and  glazier,  wiih  whom  he  *  ^kily  staid  long 
enough  to  learn  the  business.  1  suppose  his 
lather  was  now  dead,  for  he  became  possessed 
of  two  small  estates,  married  my  mother,!  (the 
daughter  of  a  carpenter  at  Ashburton,}  and 
thought  himself  rich  enough  to  set  up  for  him- 
self; which  he  did,  with  some  credit,  at  South 
Molton.  Why  he  chose  to  fix  there,  I  never  in- 
quired ;  but  1  learned  from  my  mother,  that  after 
a  residence  of  four  or  five  years,  he  thoughtlessly 
engaged  in  a  dangerous  frolic,  which  drove 
him  once  more  to  sea :  this  was  an  attempt  to 
excite  a  riot  in  a  Methodist  chapel ;  for  which 
his  companions  were  prosecuted,  and  he  fled. 

My  father  was  a  good  seaman,  and  was  soon 
made  second  in  command  in  the  Lyon,  a  large 
armed  transport  in  the  service  of  government 
while  my  mother  (then  with  child  of  me)  re- 
turned to  her  native  place,  Ashburton,  where  . 
was  bom,  in  April,  1756. 


*  The  matter  ia  of  no  conse^aenee — ^no,  not  even 
mvself.  From  my  family  I  denved  nothing  bat  a  nnma 
wnirh  i«  more,  perhaps,  than  I  shall  leave  :  bat  (t^ 
check  the  sneers  of  rude  yitlgarity)  thxt  family  wa 
among  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  of  this  part  a 
the  eonntry,  and,  not  more  than  three  generations  front 
the  present,  was  counted  among  the  wealthiest,    i^k 

t  He  had  gone  with  Banfylda  Moor  Carew,  than  aa 
old  man. 

I  Her  maiden  name  was  Elisabeth  Cain.  My  father 
r^stian  name  was  Kdward. 
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The  rcsonrecs  of  my  mother  wero  very  tcanty. 
Tbey  aitMie  from  the  feat  of  three  or  four  small 
fieJ<B,  which  yet  ranatBed  anaold.  With  thete, 
oowerer,  she  did  what  the  could  for  me ;  and  as 
s«>oa  as  I  was  old  enough  to  be  trusted  out  of  her 
si^bt,  sent  me  to  a  schoolmistress  of  the  name  of 
Parret,  from  whom  I  learned  in  due  time  to  read. 
I  caaoot  bout  much  of  my  acquisitions  at  this 
school ;  they  consisted  merely  of  the  contents  of 
the  ''Child's  Spelling  Book:"  but  from  my 
mother,  who  had  stored  up  the  literature  of  a 
coantry  town,  which,  about  half  a  century  ago, 
amoantcd  to  little  more  than  what  was  dissemi- 
nated by  itinerani  ballad-singers,  or  rather, 
readers,  I  had  acquired  much  curious  knowledge 
of  CatskiD,  and  the  Golden  Bull,  and  the  Bloody 
Gardener,  and  many  other  histories  equally  in- 
structive and  amusing. 

My  Uaher  returned  from  sea  in  1764.  He 
had  been  at  the  siege  of  the  Havanoah ;  and 
though  he  received  more  than  a  hundred  pounds 
lor  prize  OMney,  and  his  wages  were  consider- 
able ;  ye^  as  lie  bad  not  acquired  any  strict 
habits  of  ecoaomy,  he  brought  home  but  a  tri- 
fling sum.  The  little  property  yet  left  was  there- 
lore  toned  into  money ;  a  trifle  more  was  got 
by  agreeing  to  ronounce  all  future  pretensions  to 
aa  estate  at  Totness  ;*  and  with  tnis  my  father  . 
set  up  a  second  time  as  a  glaaier  and  house 
painter.  1  was  now  al>out  eight  years  old,  and 
was  put  to  the  freeschool,  (kept  by  Hugh  Smer- 
don,)  to  learn  to  read,  and  write  and  cipher. 
Here  1  continued  about  tliree  years,  making  a 
moct  wretched  proerass,  when  my  father  fell  sick 
and  died.  He  had  not  acquired  wisdom  from 
his  misfortunes,  but  continued  wasting  his  time 
m  unprofitable  punuits,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  his  busmesB.  He  loved  drink  for  the  sake  of 
society,  and  to  this  he  fell  a  martyr ;  dying  of 
a  decayed  and  ruined  constitution  before  he  was 
forty.  The  town's-people  thought  him  a  shrewd 
and  sensible  man,  and  regretted  his  death.  As 
Mr  oMy  I  never  greatly  loved  him ;  I  had  not 
grown  up  with  him ;  and  he  was  too  prone  to 
reottlse  my  little  advances  to  familianty,  with 
ooidtteas,  or  anger.  He  had  certainly  some 
reason  to  be  displeased  with  me,  for  I  learoed 
little  at  school,  and  nothing  at  home,  although  he 
wonld  BOW  and  then  attempt  to  give  me  some 
inaght  into  his  business.  As  impressions  of  any 
kind  are  not  very  strong  at  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve,  1  did  not  long  feel  his  loss ;  nor  was  it  a 
subject  of  much  sorrow  to  roe,  that  my  mother 
was  doubtful  of  her  ability  to  continue,  me  at 
school,  (hough  X  had  by  this  time  acquired  a 
love  for  reading.  ">' 

I  never  knew  in  whateireumstances  my  mother 
was  left :  roost  probably  they  were  inadequate  to 
her  support,  without  some  kmd  of  exertion,  Spe- 
cially as  she  was  now  burtbened  with  a  second 
child  about  six  or  eight  months  old.    Unfortu- 


*  This  eoBsiated  of  Mwral  kooscs,  which  had  been 
Aovghtlesaly  raffered  to  fall  into  dceaj,  and  of  which 
ik»  nni*  had  been  so  long  nnelaimed,  that  thej  could 
»rt^  \Bl«n  by  an  expensive  litigation. 


nately  she  determined  to  prosecute  my  fatlier's 
business ;  for  which  purpose  she  engaged  a 
couple  of  journeymen,  who,  finding  her  igwrant 
of  every  part  of  it,  wasted  her  property,  and  em- 
bezzled her  money.  What  the  consequence  of 
this  double  fraud  would  hare  been,  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  knowing,  as,  in  somewhat  less 
than  a  twelvemonth,  my  poor  mother  followed 
my  father  to  the  grave.  She  was  an  excellent 
woman,  bore  my  father's  infirmities  with  patience 
and  good  humour,  loved  her  children  deaily,  and 
died  at  last,  exhausted  with  anxiety  and  grief 
more  on  their  account  than  her  own. 

I  was  not  quite  thirteen  when  this  happened  ,^ 
my  little  brother  was  hardly  two  ;  and  we  had* 
not  a  relation  nor  a  friend  in  the  world.  Every 
thing  that  was  left,  was  seized  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Carlile,  for  money  advanced  to  my 
mother.  It  may  be  supposed  that  I  could  not 
dispute  the  justice  of  his  claims ;  and  as  no  oce 
else  interfered,  he  was  suflered  to  do  ss  he  liked. 
M)r  little  brother  was  sent  to  t^  alms-house, 
whither  his  nurse  followed  him  olFof  pure  aflec- 
tion  :  and  I  was  taken  to  the  house  of  the  person 
I  have  just  mentioned,  who  was  also  my  god- 
father. Respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  town 
(which,  whether  correct  or  not,  was,  that  he  had 
amply  repaid  himself  by  the  sale  of  my  mother's 
effects)  induced  him  to  send  me  oain  to  school, 
where  I  wss  more  diligent  than  before,  and  more 
successful.  I  grew  fond  of  arithmetic,  and  my 
master  began  to  distinguish  me;  but  these 
golden  days  were  over  in  less  than  three  months 
Carlile  sickened  at  the  eipense;  and,  as  the 
people  were  now  indiflerent  to  my  fate,  he 
looked  round  for  an  opportunity  of  ridding  him- 
self of  a  useless  charge.  He  had  previously 
attempted  to  engage  me  in  the  drudgery  of 
husbandry.  I  drove  tlie  plough  for  one  day  to 
gratify  him  ;  but  1  left  it  with  a  firm  resolution 
to  do  io  no  more,  and  in  despite  of  his  threats 
and  promises,  adhered  to  my  determinatiort.  In 
this,  I  was  guided  no  less  by  necessity  than  wilt. 
During  my  lather's  life,  in  attempting  to  claniber 
up  a  table,  I  had  fallen  backward,  and  drawn  it 
aner  me :  its  edge  fell  upon  my  breast,  and  I 
never  recovered  the  effects  of  the  blow;  of 
which  I  was  made  extremely  sensible  on  any 
extraordinary  exertion.  Ploughing,  therefore, 
was  out  of  the  ouestion,  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  T  utterly  refused  to  follow  it. 

As  I  coula  write  and  cipher,  (as  the  phrsse 
is,)  Carlile  next  thought  of  sending  me  to  New- 
foundland, to  assist  in  a  storehouae.  For  this 
purpose  he  negotiated  with  a  Mr.  Holdsa-orthy 
of  Dartmouth,  who  agreed  to  fit  me  out.  I  left 
Ashburton  with  little  expectation  of  seeing  it 
again,  and  indeed  with  little  care,  and  rode  with 
my  godfather  to  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Holds- 
worthy.  On  seeing  me,  this  great  man  observed 
with  a  look  of  pity  and  contempt,  that  I  was 
*'  too  small,"  and  sent  me  awav  sufficiently 
mortified.  I  expected  to  be  very  ill  received  by 
my  godfather,  but  he  said  nothing.  He  did 
not  however  choose  to  lake  me  back  himself, 
but  sent  me  in  the  passage-boat  to  Totness,  fro»\ 
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whence  I  was  to  wdk  home.  On  the  paMage, 
the  boat  was  driven  by  a  midnight  storm  on  the 
rocks,  and  I  escaped  almost  bv  miracle. 

Mv  godfather  had  now  humbler  views  for  me, 
and  J  had  little  heart  to  resist  any  thing.  He 
proposed  to  send  me  on  board  one  of  the  Tor- 
oay  fishing-boats  ;  I  ventured,  however,  to  re- 
monstrate against  this,  and  the  matter  was  com 
promised  by  my  consenting  to  go  on  board  a 
coaster.  A  coaster  was  speedily  found  for  me 
at  Brixham,  and  thither  I  went  when  little  more 
than  thirteen. 

My  master,  whose  name  was  Full,  though  a 
gross  and  ignorant,  was  not  an  ill-natured, 
man  ;  at  least,  not  to  me  :  and  my  mistress  used 
me  with  unvarying  kindness  j  moved  perhaps  by 
my  weakness  and  tender  years.  In  return,  1 
did  what  I  could  to  requite  her,  and  my  good 
will  was  not  overlooked. 

Our  vessel  was  not  very  large,  nor  our  crew 
very  numerous.  On  ordinary  occasions,  such  as 
short  trips  to  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  &c.  it  con- 
sisted only  of'^y  master,  an  apprentice  nearly 
out  of  his  time,  and  myself :  when  we  had  to  go 
further,  to  Portsmouth  for  example,  an  additional 
hand  was  hired  for  the  voyage. 

In  this  vessel  (the  Two  Brothers)  I  continued 
nearly  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  here  I  got  acquaint- 
ed with  nautical  terms,  and  contracted  a  love 
for  the  sea,  which  a  Ispse  ef  thirty  years  has 
but  little  diminished. 

It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  my  life  was  a 
life  of  hardship.  I  was  not  only  a  "  shipboy  on 
the  high  and  giddy  mast,'*  but  also  in  the  cabin, 
where  every  menial  office  fell  to  my  lot :  yet  if 
I  was  restless  and  discontented,  1  can  safely 
say,  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of  this,  as  of 
my  being  precluded  from  all  possibility  of  read- 
ing ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess,  nor  do  I 
recollect  seeing  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  descrip- 
tion, except  the  Coasting  Pilot 

As  my  lot  seemed  to  be  cast,  however,  I  was 
liot  negligent  in  seeking  such  information  as 
promised  to  be  useful ;   and  I  therefore   fre- 

Suented,  at  my  leisure  hours,  such  vessels  as 
ropt  into  Torbay.  On  attempting  to  get  on 
board  one  of  these,  which  I  dia  at  midnight,  I 
missed  my  footing,  and  fell  into  the  sea.  The 
floating  away  of  the  boat  alarmed  the  man  on 
deck,  who  came  to  the  ship's  side  just  in  time 
to  see  me  sink.  He  immediately  threw  out 
geveral  ropes,  one  of  which  providentially  (for  I 
was  unconscious  of  it)  intaogled  itself  about  me, 
and  I  was  drawn  up  to  the  surface,  till  a  boat 
could  be  got  round.  The  usual  methods  were 
taken  to  recover  me,  and  I  awoke  in  bed  the 
next  morning,  remembering  nothing  but  the 
horror  I  felt,  when  I  first  found  myself  unable 
1o  cry  out  for  assistance. 

This  was  not  my  only  eacvpe,  but  I  forbear  to 
speak  of  them.  An  escape  of  another  kind  was 
now  preparing  for  me,  which  deserves  all  my 
notice,  as  it  was  decisive  of  my  future  fate. 

On  Christmas  day  (1770)  I  was  surprised  by 
a  message  from  my  godfather,  saying  that  he  had 


tent  a  man  and  horse  to  bring  me  to  Asbburton  ; 
and  desiring  me  to  set  out  without  delay.  My 
master,  as  well  as  myself,  supposed  it  was  to 
spend  the  holydays  there ;  and  he  therefore 
made  no  objection  to  my  going.  We  were» 
however,  both  mistaken. 

Since  1  had  lived  at  Brixham,  I  had  broken 
off  all  connection  with  Athburton.  I  had  no  re- 
lation there  but  my  poor  brother,*  who  was  yet 
too  young  for  any  kind  of  correspondence ;  and 
the  conduct  of  my  godfather  towards  roe,  did 
not  entitle  him  to  any  portionrof  my  gratitude,  or 
'  kind  remembrance.  I  lived  therefore  in  a  sort 
of  sullen  independence  on  all  I  had  formerly 
known,  and  tnought  without  regret  of  being 
abandoned  by  every  one  to  my  fate.  Bnt  I  had 
not  been  overiooked.  The  women  of  Brixham, 
who  travelled  to  Ashburton  twice  a  week  with 
fish,  and  who  had  known  my  parents,  did  not 
see  me  without  kind  concern,  running  about  the 
beach  in  a  ragged  jacket  and  trousers.  They 
mentioned  this  to  the  people  of  Ashburton,  and 
never  witiiout  commiseratmg  my  change  of  con- 
dition. This  tale,  often  repeated,  awakened  at 
length  the  pity  of  their  auditors,  and,  as  the  next 
step,  their  resentment  against  the  man  who  had 
reduced  me  to  such  a  state  of  wretchedness.  la 
a  Urge  town,  this  would  have  had  little  effect  ; 
but  in  a  place  like  Ashburton,  where  every  re- 
port speedily  becomes  the  common  property  of 
all  the  inhabitants,  it  raised  a  murmur  which  my 
godfather  found  himself  either  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  encounter :  he  therefore  determined  to 
recall  me ;  which  he  could  easily  do,  as  I  wanted 
some  months  of  fourteen,  and  was  not  yet 
bound. 

All  this,  I  learned  on  my  arrival ;  and  my 
heart,  which  had  been  cruelly  shut  up,  nowr 
opened  to  kinder  sentiments,  and  fairer  views. 

After  the  holydays  I  returned  to  my  darling' 
pursuit,  arithmetic :  my  progress  was  now  so 
rapid,  that  in  a  few  months  I  was  at  the  head  of 
the  school,  and  qualified  to  assist  my  master 
(Mr.  E.  Furlong)  on  any  extraordinary  emer- 
gency. As  he  usually  gave  me  a  trifle  on  those 
occasions,  it  raised  a  thought  in  me,  that  by  en- 
gaging with  him  as  a  regular  assistant,  and 
undertaking  the  instraction  of  a  few  evening 
scholars,  I  might,  with  a  little  additional  aid,  be 
enabled  to  support  myself.     God  knows,  my 


*  Of  my  brother  here  introdaced  for  the  last  time,  I 
must  yet  ntky  a  few  words.    He  was  literally. 

The  child  of  misery  baptiaed  in  tears  { 

and  the  short  passage  of  his  life  did  not  belie  the 
melancholy  presa^  of  his  infancy.  When  he  was  seren 
years  old,  tne  parish  bonad  him  out  to  a  husbandman 
of  the  name  of  Leman,  with  whom  he  endured  incredi- 
ble hardships,  which  I  had  it  not  in  my  power,  to  alle- 
viate. M  nine  years  of  age  he  broke  his  thigh,  and  I 
took  that  opportunity  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write. 
MHien  my  own  situation  was  improved,  I  persiuaded  him 
to  try  the  sea  ;  he  did  so ;  and  was  taken  on  board  (h? 
Egmont,  on  condition  that  his  master  should  receive 
his  waives.  The  time  was  now  fa^t  approaching  when 
1  could  serve  him,  but  be  was  doomed  to  know  no 
farourable  ehange  of  fortue:  he  fell  sisk,  and  died  at 
Cork. 
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Uest  of  fupport  at  this  dm*  w«r«  of  no  v«ry 
exXfntiguA  Dature.  I  had,  besides,  another  ob- 
ject in  view.  Mr,  Hugh  Smerdoa  (my  first 
muBber)  was  hqw  g^wn  old  and  infirm ;  it 
aeemed  mdikely  that  be  aho«ild  hoM  oat  above 
three  or  four  yean ;  and  I  fondly  iattered  my* 
adf  th^  notwithstanding  my  yoath,  I  might 
possibly  be  appointed  to  snccccd  him.  I  was  in 
my  fifteen^  year,  when  I  built  these  castles :  a 
suicm,  however,  was  collecting,  which  uoex- 
peetediy  burst  upon  me,  and  swept  them  all 
away. 

On  mentioning  my  little  plan  to  Carlile,  he 

treated  it  with  the  utmost  contempt ;  and  told 

me,  in  his  turn,  that  as  I  had  learned  enough, 

and  more  than  enough,  at  school,  he  roust  be 

eoBsidered  as  having  fairly  discharged  his  duty ; 

(so,  indeed,  he  had;)  he  added,  that  he  had 

been  n^otiatiog  with  bis  cousin,  a  shoemaker 

of  some  respectability,  who  had  liberally  agreed 

to  take  me  without  a  fee,  as  an  apprentice.     I 

was  so  shocked  at  this  intelligence,  that  I  did 

not  remonstrate;  but  went  in  sullenness  and 

silence  to  my  new  master,  to  whom  I  was  soon 

after  bound,*  till  I  should  attain  the  age  of 

twen^H>ne. 

The  fismily  consisted  of  four  journeymen,  two 
sons  about  my  own  age,  and  an  apprentice  some- 
what older.  In  these  there  was  nothing  re- 
marlmble;  but  my  master  himself  was  the 
strangest  creature  I — He  was  a  Presbyterian, 
whose  reading  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
smaU  tracts  published  on  the  Exeter  Contro- 
versy. As  these  (at  least  his  portion  of  them) 
were  all  on  one  sule,  he  entertained  no  doubt 
of  their  in&llibility,  and  being  noisy  anddisputa- 
cionsy  was  sure  to  silence  his  opponents ;  and  be- 
came, in  consequence  of  it,  intolerably  arrogant 
and  conceited.  He  was  not,  however,  indebted 
solely  to  his  knowledge  of  ^e  subject  for  his  tri- 
umph :  he  was  possessed  of  Penning's  Dictionary, 
and  he  madea  mostsirgular  use  of  it.  His  custom 
was  to  fix  on  any  word  in  common  use,  and  then 
to  get  bv  heart  the  synonym,  or  periphrasis  by 
wluch  It  was  explained  in  the  book ;  this  be 
constantly  snbstitnted  for  the  simple  term,  and 
as  his  opponents  were  commonly  ignorant  of  his 
meaning,  his  victory  was  complete. 

With  such  a  man  I  was  not  likely  to  add 
much  to  my  stock  of  knowledge,  small  as  it  was; 
and,  indeed,  nothing  could  well  be  smaller.  At 
this  period,  I  had  read  nothing  but  a  black  letter 
romance,  called  PSrismus  and  Parismeous,  and 
a  few  loose  magazines  which  my  mother  had 
brought  horn  South  Molton.  With  the  Bible, 
indeed,  I  was  well  acquainted;  it  was  the 
favourite  study  of  my  grandmother,  and  reading 
it  frequently  with  her,  had  impressed  it  strongly 
on  my  mina ;  these  then,  witn  the  Imitation  of 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  which  I  u»ed  to  read  to  my 
Bother  on  her  aeath-bed,  constituted  the  whole 
of  my  literary  acquisitions. 
As  I  hated  my  new  profession  with  a  perfect 


*  Mf  indenture,  which  now  Ess  before  mt,  is  dated 
the  Ut  of  January,  1372. 


hatred,  I  made  no  progress  in  it;  and  wss  con- 
sequently little  regarded  in  the  family,  of  which 
I  sunk  by  degrees  into  the  comnaon  drudge; 
this  did  not  much  disquiet  me,  for  my  spirits 
were  now  humbled.  I  did  not  however  quite 
resign  the  hope  of  one  day  succeeding  to  Mr. 
Hugh  Smerdoo,  and  therefore  secretly  prose- 
cuted my  favourite  study,  at  every  interval  of 
leisure. 

These  intervals  were  not  very  frequent ;  and 
when  the  use  I  made  of  theji  was  found  out, 
they  were  rendered  still  less  so.  I  could  not 
guess  the  motives  for  this  at  first ;  but  at  length 
I  discovered  that  my  master  destined  his  young- 
eat  son  for  tlie  situation  to  which  I  aspired. 

I  possessed  at  thb  time  but  one  book  in  the 
worid :  it  was  a  treatise  on  slgebra,  given  to  me 
by  a  young  woman,  who  had  found  it  in  a 
lodging-house.  I  considered  it  as  a  treasure; 
but  it  was  a  treasore  locked  up ;  for  it  supposed 
the  reader  to  be  well  acquainted  with  simple 
equation,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
My  master's  son  had  purchased  Fenning's  Intro* 
duction  :  this  was  precisely  what  I  wanted ;  but 
he  carefully  concealed  it  from  me,  and  I  was 
indebted  to  chance  alone  for  stumbling  upon  his 
hiding-place.  1  sat  up  for  the  greatest  part  of 
seveial  nights  successively,  and,  before  he  sus^ 
pected  that  his  treatise  was  discovered,  had 
completely  mastered  it.  1  could  now  enter 
upon  my  own  ;  and  that  carried  me  pretty  far 
into  the  acience. 

This  was  not  done  without  difficulty.  I  had 
not  a  farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me 
one :  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore,  (in  de« 
spite  of  the  flippant  remark  of  Lord  Orford,) 
were,  for  the  most  part,  as  completely  out  of  my 
reach,  as  a  crown  and  sceptre.  There  was  in« 
deed  a  resource ;  but  the  utmost  caution  and 
secrecy  were  necessary  in  applying  to  it.  I 
beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as  smooth  as  possible 
and  wrought  my  problems  on  them  with  a 
blunted  awl:  for  the  rest,  my  memory  was 
tenacious,  and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it, 
to  a  great  extent 

Hitherto  I  had  not  so  much  as  dresmed  of 
poetry:  indeed  I  scarcely  knew  it  by  name; 
and,  whatever  may  be  sua  of  the  force  of  na- 
ture, I  certainly  never  **  lisp'd  in  numbers."  I 
recollect  the  occasion  of  my  first  attempt :  it  is, 
like  all  the  rest  of  my  non-adventores,  of  so  un- 
important a  nature,  that  I  should  blush  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  idlest  reader  to  it,  but  for 
the  reason  alleged  in  the  introductory  para- 
graph. A  person,  whose  name  escapes  me,  had 
undertaken  to  paint  a  sign  for  an  ale-house  :  it 
was  to  have  been  a  lion,  but  the  unfortunate 
artist  produced  a  dog.  On  this  awkward  affair, 
one  of  my  acquaintance  wrote  a  copy  of  what 
we  called  verse :  I  liked  it ;  but  fancied  1 
could  compose  something  more  to  the  purpose: 
I  made  the  experiment,  and  by  the  unanimous 
suffrage  of  my  snopmates  was  allowed  to  have 
succeeded.  Notwithstanding  this  encourage- 
ment, I  thought  no  more  of  verse,  till  another 
occurreuco,  as  trifiing  as  the  former,  fUrnislied 
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tnt  with  a  fredi  sabjcct ;  and  thus  I  went  oo,  bam  long  that  to  kindness,  Imt  the  •entiment 

till  I  had  got  together  about  a  dozen  of  litem,  was  not  dead  in  me :  it  revived  at  the  first  en- 

Certainly,  nothing  on  earth  was  ever  to  deplor-  couraging  word  ;  and  the  gratitude  I  fell  for  it. 

able :  such  as  they  were,  however,  they  were  was  the  first  pleasing  sensation  which  I  had 

talked  of  in  my  little  circle,  and  I  was  some-  ventured  to  entertain  for  many  dreary  months, 
tioes  invited  to  repeat  them,  even  out  of  it.    I         Together  with  gratitude,  hope,  ana  other  pas- 

never  committed  a  line  to  paper  for  two  reasons;  sions  still  more  enlivening,  took  place  of  thstc 

first,  because  I  had  no  paper ;  and  secondly —  uncomfortable  gloominess  which  so  lately  pos- 

perhaps  I  might  be  excused  from  going  fur-  sessed  me :  I  returned  to  my  companions,  and 

thet" ;  but  in  truth  1  was  afraid,  a^  my  master  by  every  winning  art  in  my  power,  strove    to 

had  already  threatened  me,   for  inadvertently  make  them  fwget  my  former  repulsive  ways, 

hitching  the  name  of  one  of  his  customers  into' a  In   this  I  was  not  unsuccessful;  I  recovened 

rhyme.  their  good  will,  and  by  degrees  grew  to  be 

The  repetitions  of  which  I  speak  were  always  somewhat  of  a  favourite, 
attended  with  applause,   and  sometimes  with         My  master  still  murmured,  for  the  business  of 

fifcvours  more  substantial :  little  collections  were  the  mop  went  on  no  better  than  before  :  I  com- 

now  and  then  made,  and  I  have  received  six-  forted  myself,  however,  with  the  reflection  that 

fience  in  an  eveningi    To  one  who  had  long  ray  apprenticeship  was  drawing  to  a  conclusion, 

ived  in  the  absolute  want  of  money,  such  a  re-  wnen  I  determined  to  renounce  the  employment 

source  seemed  a   Peruvian  mine :  I  ftimished  for  ever,  and  to  open  a  private  school, 
myself  by  degrees  with  paper,  &c.,  and  what        In  this  humble  and  obscure  state,  poor  be- 

was  of  more  importance,  wilh  books  of  geome-  yond  the  common  lot,  yet  flattering  my  ambi- 

try,  and  of  the  higher  branches  of  aigebra,  tion  with  day-dreams,  which,  perhaps,  would 

which  I  cautiously  concealed.     Poetry,  even  at  never  have  been  realized,  I  was  found  in  the 

this  time,  was  no  amusement  of  mine :  it  was  twentieth    year    of   my  age    by  Mr.  William 

subsen'ient  to  other  purposes  $  and  I  only  had  Cookesley,  a  name  never  to  be  pronounced  by 

recourse  to  it,  when  1  wanted  money  for  my  ma-  me  without  veneration.    The  lamentable  do^- 

thematical  pursuits.  gerel   which  I   have   already  mentioned,   and 

But   the  clouds  were  gathering  fast.     My  which  had  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  amon^ 

master's  anger  was  raised  to  a  terrible  pitch,  by  people  of  my  own  degree,  had  by  some  accident 

ray  indifference  to  his  concerns,  and  still  more  or  other  reached  his  ear,  and  given  him  a  cu« 

by  the  reports  which  were  daily  brought  to  him  riosity  to  inquire  after  the  author, 
o!"  my  presumptuous  attempts  at  versification.         It  was  my  good  fortune  to  interest  his  be- 

I  was  reouired  to  give  up  my  papers,  and  when  nevolence.     My  little  history  was  not  untinctur- 

I   refuSea,  my  garret  was  searched,  and  my  ed  with  melancholy,  and  I  laid  it  fairly  before 

little  hoaid  of  fsoks  discovered  and  removeo,  him :  his  first  care  was  to  console ;  bis  second, 

and  all   future   repetitions    prohibited    in  the  which  he  cherished  to  the  last  moment  of  his 

strictest  manner.  existence,  was  to  reb'eve  and  support  me. 

This  was  a  very  severe  stroke,  and  I  felt  it        Mr.  Cookesley  was  not  rich :  his  eminence 

most  sensibly ;  it  was  followed  by  another  se-  in  his  profession,  which  was  that  of  a  surgeoi*, 

verer  still ;  a  stroke  which  crushed  the  hopes  I  procured  him,  indeed,  much  employment ;  but 

had  so  long  and  so  fondly  cherished,  and  re-  in  a  country  town,  men  of  science  are  not  the 

signed    me    at    once    to    despair.    Mr.  Hugh  most  liberally  rewarded :  he  had,  basides,  a  very 

Smerdon,  on  whose  succession  I  had  calculated,  numerous  family,  which  left  him  little  for  the 

died,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  person  not  much  purposes  of  general  benevolence  :   that  little, 

older  than  myself,  and  certainly  not  so  well  however,  was  cheerfiilly  bestowed,  and  his  ac- 

qualifled  for  the  situation.  tivity  and  zeal  were  always  at  hand  tc  supply 

I  look  back  on  that  part  of  my  life  which  im-  the  deficiencies  of  his  fortune, 
mediately  followed  this  event,  with  little  satis-        On  examining  into  the  nature  of  my  literary 

faction  ;  it  was  a  period  of  gloom,  and  savage  attainments,  he  found  them  absolutely  nothing : 

unsociability :  by  aegrees  I  sunk  into  a  kind  of  he   iieard,   however,  with   equal  surprise  and 

coporeal  torpor;  or,  if  roused  into  activity  by  pleasure,  that  amidst  the  grossest  ignorance  of 

the  spirit  of  youth,  wasted  the  exertion  in  »ple-  books,  I  had  made  a  very  considerable  progress 

i;etic  and  vexatious  tricks,  which  alieuated  the  in  the  mathematics.     He  engaged  me  to  enter 

few  acquaintances  whom  compassion  had  yet  into  the  detaib  of  this  affair  i  and  when  he 

left  me.    So  I  crept  on  in  silent  discontent,  learned  that  I  had  made  it  in  circumstances  of 

uijfriended  and  unpitied  ;  indignant  at  the  pre-  peculiar    discouragunent,    he    became     more 

sent,  careless  of  the  future,  an  object  at  once  of  warmly  interested  in  my  favour,  as  he  now  saw 

apprehensiou  and  dislike.  a  possibility  of  semng  me. 

From  this  state  of  ahjeclness  I  was  raised  by  The  plan  that  occurred  to  him  was  naturally 
a  young  woman  of  my  Own  class.  She  was  a  that  which  had  so  often  suggested  itself  to  me. 
neighbour  ;  and  whenever  I  took  my  solitary  There  were  indeed  several  obstacles  to  be  over- 
walk,  with  my  Wolfius  in  my  pocket,  she  usu-  come ;  1  had  eighteen  months  yet  to  serve  ;  mv 
ally  came  to  tlie  door,  and  by  a  smile,  or  a  short  handwriting  was  bad,  and  my  language  very  m- 
question,  put  in  the  friendliest  manner,  endca-  correct ;  but  nothing  could  slacken  the  zeal  of 
youred  to  solicit  my  attention.    My  heart  had  this  excelUnt  man;  he  procured  a  few  of  mj 
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rtttampCs  at  rbymeydiqicncd  Uimi  unoogst  I  beeauM  capable,  however,  of  readlaf  Latf« 

frieodi  and   aoqnaintancc,   and  wiien   my  and  Greek  with  aome  degroe  of  fecUitjr,  that 

Bane  was  become  aoniewhat  faailiar  to  them,  geotleman  emplo7<d  all  m^  leisure   hoars  19 

Mt  OB  foot  a  sabscripCioB  for  mj  relief.     I  still  traaslaiiona   from  the  cbssics ;   and  indeed  1 

tteferve  the  original  paper ;  its  title  was  not  scarcely  know  a  single  school-book,  of  which  I 

cry  magnificent,  thongh  it  exceeded  the  most  did  not  render  some  portion  into  English  v^nt, 

ABgaioe  wishes  of  my  heart :  it  ran  thus,  **  A  Among  others,  Juvbmai.  engaged  my  attention, 

Sobscription  ibr  purchasin};  the  remainder  of  or  rather  my  master's,  and  I  translated  the  tenth 

iie  time  of  William  Oifford,  and  for  enabling  Satire  for  a  holyday  task.     Mr.  Smerdon  wa 

kirn  to  improve  himself  in  Writing  and  BngUsh  much  pleased  wirh  this,  (I  was  not  undeligbte^ 

Gruimar/'     Few  oontribnted  more  than  five  with  it  myself,}  and  as  I  was  now  become  foot 

nining%  and  none  went  beyond  ten-and-six-  of  the  author,  he  easily  persuaded  me  to  pro- 

nenoe:  enough,  however,  was  collected  to  free  ceed  with  him;  and  I  translated  in  succession 

m»  from  my  apprenticeship,*  and  to  maintain  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  twelfth,  and,  I  think, 

B»e  for  a  few  moatfaa,  during  which  I  assiduonsly  the  eighth  Satires.    As  I  bad  no  end  in  view 

attended  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smerdon.  but  timt  of  giving  a  temporary  satisfaction  to 

At  the  CK^ration  of  this  period,  it  was  found  my  benefactors,  I  thought  little  more  of  these, 

that  my  progrem  (for  1  will  speak  the  truth  in  than  of  many  other  things  of  the  same  nature, 

modesty)  bad  been  more  considersble  than  my  which  I  wrote  from  time  to  time,  and  of  which 

patrons  expected  :  I  had  also  written  in  the  in-  I  never  copied  a  single  line.  . 

terim  several  little  pieces  of  poetry,  Ims  rogved.  On  my  removing  to  Exeter  College,  however. 

I  sappose,  than  my  former  ones,  and  certainly  my  friend,  ever  attentive  to  my  concerns,  adviseil 

with  fewer  anomakes  of  language.    My  precep-  me  to  copy  my  translation  of  the  tenth  Satire, 

lor,  toe,  spoke  fevoaraUy  of  me ;  and  my  bene-  end  prssent  it,  on  my  arrival,  to  tlie  Rev.  Dc' 


fector,  who  was  now  become  my  fether  and  my  Stinton,  ^afterwards  Rector,)  to  whom  Mr.  Tay 

friend,  had  little  difllculty  in  persuading  my  pa-  lor  had  given  me  an  introductory  letter :  I  dirf 

troos  to  renew  their  donations,  and  to  continue  9o,  and  it  was  kindlv  received.    Thus  encon* 

me  at  school  for  another  year.    Such  liberality  raged,  I  took  up  the  first  and  second  Satires,  (f 

was  not  lost  upon  me ;  I  grew  anxious  to  make  mention  them  in  the  order  they  were  translated,  t 

the  best  return  in  my  power,  and  I  redoubled  when  my  friend,  who  had  sedulously  watchel 

my  diligence.    Now,  that  I  am  sunk  into  indo-  my  progress,  first  started  the  idea  of  goinf 

lence»  I  look  back  with  some  degree  of  seep-  throu|^b  the  whole,  and  publishing  it  by  sub* 

ticism  to  the  exertions  of  that  period.  scription,  as  a  scheme  for  increasing  my  meaa» 

In  two  years  and  two  months  from  the  day  of  of  subsistence.    To  this  I  readily  acceded,  and 

my  emancipation,  I  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  finished  the  thirteenth,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth 

Smerdon,  fit  for  the  University.    The  plan  of  Satires:   the  remainder  were  the  work  of  a 

opeoing  a  vmting  school  had  been  abandoned  much  later  period. 

almost  from  the  first ;  and  Mr.  Cookesley  look-  When  I  had  got  thus  far,  we  thought  it  a  fit 

ed  round  for  some  one  who  had  interest  enoogh  time  to  mention  our  design;  it  was  very  gene- 

to  procure  me  some  little  office  at  Oxford.  This  rally  approved  of  by  my  friends;  and  on  the 

penon,  whowas  soon  found,  was  HiomasTay-  firat  of   January,   1781,  the  subscription  was 

lor,  Esq.  of  Denhnry,  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  opened  by  Mr.  Cookesley  at  Ashburton,  and  by 

had  already  been  indebted  for  much  liberal  and  myself  at  Exeter  College, 

friendly  support.     He  procured  me  the  place  of  So  bold  an  undertaking  so  precipitately  an- 

Bib.  LecL  at  Exeter  CoUm ;  and  this,  vrith  nounced,  will  give  the  reader,  I  fear,  a  higher 

such  occasionai  asdstance  Rom  the  country  as  opinion  of  my  conceit  than  of  my  talents ;  nei- 

Mr.  Cookesley  undertook  to  proride,  was  thought  ther  the  one  nor  the  other,  however,  had  the 

sufficient  to  enable  me  to  live,  at  least,  till  I  had  smallest  concern  with  the  business,  which  ori^ri- 

taken  a  degree.  nated  solely  in  ignorance :  I  wrote  verses  with 

During  my  attendance  on  Mr.  Smerdon  I  bad  gntX    facility,    and  I  vrss  simple  enough  to 

written,  as  I  observed  before,  several  tuneful  imagine  that  little  more  was  necesssry  for  a 

trifles,  aonse  as  exercisesy  others  voluntsrily,  translator  of  Juvenal !     I  was  not,  indeed,  uo 

(for  poetry  was  now  become  my  delight,)  and  conscious  of  my  inaccuracies :  I  knew  that  the- 

Bot  a  few  at  the  desire  of  my  friends.t     When  wera  numerous,  and  that  I  had  need  of  sont 

__________^__ friendly  eye  to  point  them  out,  and  some  judi 

oious  band  to  rectify  or  ramove  them :  but  fo 

•Theram  mymMlsr  raeeivedwssnx  pounds.  these,  as  well  as  for  every  thing  else,  1  looked 

!«\uiJJ5rj22SS^«r-l^iSi5s:?'^"ffi  to  m;.  cook^i.^.  «.d  tijt  wonhy  m„o^^ 

' began  at  aa  aarlr  period.    Before  Ileft  aebool,  his  usual  alacrity   of  kindness,   undertook  tna 


I  kad  written  two  truedice,  the  Oraele  and  the  Italian.  laborious  task  of  ravising  the  whole  translation 

J^j'l^iSSSlSkti^  My  friend  was  no  great  Utinis^  perhj^  I  ^^ 

wiAoatTsSe.-TlSwriiiSl^^  the  better  of  the  two ;  but  he  had  taste  ais 

■y  ind«%eBt  friend,  who  theo^t  well  of  them,  in  the  _^ 

hnds  of  two  nepeetable  geatlenMn,  who  asdertook  to  ... 

ooavey  them  to  the  msaaaer  ef :  I  am  ignoraat  here,  sad  when  sobeeqnciit  e^nts  «BMlea  me  \fi  rsaew 

of  their  fate.    The  death  of  Mr.  CooketUy  broke  ereiy  them,  I  was  ashamed  to  Inqaire  after  what  was  sMst 

Jiftk  jf  my  mmmniiioik  with  the  majority  of  my  Mbecrr-  probably  anworthy  of  eosoera. 
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ingf  as  it  pleased  the  Almightr  to  call  him  to  members  of  both  our  UniTersities,  to  eDcourage 
himself  by  a  sudden  death,  before  we  had  quite  ovary  thing  that  bears  even  tlie  most  distant  re- 
finished  the  first  Satire.  He  died  with  a  letter  aemblance  to  talents;  for  I  had  no  daima  on 
of  mine,  unopened,  in  his  hands.  them  from  any  particular  exertions. 

This  event,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  The  lapse  of  many  months  had  now  soothed 
January,  1781,  afflicted  me  beyond  measure.*  and  tranquillized  my  mind,  and  I  once  more  re~ 
I  was  not  onlv  deprived  of  a  most  faithful  and  turned  to  the  translation,  to  which  a  wish  to 
affectionate  uiena,  but  of  a  lealous  and  ever  serve  a  young  man  surrounded  with  difficulties 
active  protector,  on  whom  I  confidently  relied  had  induced  a  number  of  respectable  characters 
for  support :  thq  sums  that  were  still  necessary  to  set  their  names ;  but  alas,  what  a  mortifica- 
for  me,  he  always  collected ;  and  it  was  to  be  tion !  1  now  discovered,  for  the  first  time  that 
feared  that  the  assistance  which  was  not  solicited  my  own  inexperience,  and  the  advice  of  my  too 
with  warmth,  would  inaensibly  cease  to  be  af-  too  partial  friend,  had  engaged  me  in  a  work' 
forded.  for  the  due  execution  of  which  my  literary  at' 

In  many  instances  this  was  actually  the  case :  tainments  were  by  no  means  sufikrient  Erroja 
the  desertion,  however,  was  not  general ;  and  I  and  misconceptions  appeared  in  enry  page,  f 
was  encouraged  to  hope,  by  the  unexpected  bad,  perhaps,  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of 
friendship  of  Servington  Savery,  a  gentleman  Juvenal,  but  his  meaning  had  frequently  escu>ed 
who  voluntarily  stood  forth  as  my  patron,  and  me,  and  I  saw  the  necessity  of  a  long  and  pain« 
watched  over  my  interests  with  kindness  and  ful  revision,  which  would  cany  me  far  beyond 
attention.  the  period  fixed  for.  the  appearance  of  the  vo- 

Some  time  before  Mr.  Cookesley*s  death,  we  lume.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect,  I  instantly 
had  agreed  that  it  would  be  proper  to  deliver  resolved  (if  not  wisely,  yet  I  trust  honestly,)  to 
out,  with  the  terms  of  subscription,  a  specimen  renounce  the  publication  for  the  present 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  tranalatioD  was  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  1  wrote  to  my 
executed.t  To  obviate  any  idea  of  selection,  a  friend  in  the  country,  (the  Rev.  Servington  Sa- 
sheet  was  accordingly  taken  from  the  beginning  very,)  requesting  him  to  return  the  subscription 
of  the  first  Satire.  My  friend  died  while  it  was  money  in  bis  hands  to  the  subscribers.  He  did 
in  the  press  not  approve  of  my  plan ;  nevertheless  he  prt». 

After  a  few  melancholy  weeks,  I  resumed  the  mised,  in  a  letter,  which  now  lies  before  me,  to 
translation  ;  but  found  myself  utterly  incapable  comply  with  it ;  and,  in  a  subsequent  one,  added 
of  proceeding.  I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  that  he  had  already  begun  to  do  so. 
connect  the  name  of  Mr.  Cookesley  with  every  For  myself,  I  also  made  several  repayments  ; 
part  of  it,  and  I  laboured  with  such  delight  in  uid  trusted  a  sum  of  money  to  make  other^ 
the  hope  of  giving  him  pleasure,  that  now,  when  with  a  fellow  collegian,  who,  not  long  after,  fell 
he  appeared  to  have  left  me  in  the  midst  of  my  by  his  own  hands  in  the  presence  of  his  father, 
enteiprise,  and  I  was  abandoned  to  my  own  But  there  were  still  some  whose  abode  could  not 
efforts,  I  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  hopeless  be  discovered,  and  others,  on  whom  to  press  the 
struggle,  without  motive  or  end :  and  his  idea,  takikig  back  of  eight  shillings  would  neither  be 
which  was  perpetually  recurring  to  me,  brought  decent  nor  respectful :  even  from  these  I  ventured 
such  bitter  anguish  with  it,  that  I  shut  up  the  to  flatter  mjrself  that  I  should  find  pardon,  when 
work  with  feelings  bordering  on  distraction.  on  some  future  day  I  shoulj  present  them  with 

To  relieve  my  mind,  I  had  recourse  to  other  the  Work,  (which  I  was  still  secretly  determined 
pursuits.  I  enoeavounKi  to  become  more  inti-  to  complete,)  rendered  more  worthy  of  their 
mately  acquainted  with  the  classics,  and  to  patronage,  and  increased  by  notes,  which  I  now 
acquire  some  of  the  modem  languages:  by  per-  perceived  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  to  more 
mission  too,  or  rather  recommendation,  of  the  than  double  its  proposed  size. 
Rector  and  Fellows,  I  also  undertook  the  care  of  ^  In  the  leisure  of  a  country  residence,  I  ima- 
a  f€w  pupils :  this  removed  much  of  my  anxiety  pned  that  this  might  be  done  in  two  years : 
r^pecting  my  future  means  of  support.  I  have  perhaps  I  was  not  too  sanguine :  the  experi- 
'  ment,  however,  was  not  m^e,  for  about  this 

•  I  began  this  taadomed  narrative  on  the  I5ih  of     **"**  .*  circumstance  happened,  which  changed 
L  annarj.  1801:  twenty  yea^  have  therpfore  elapied     my  views,  and  indeed  my  whole  system  of  life. 
^Boe  I  loet  my  benefactor  and  my  friend.    In  the  in-  I  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  per- 

-,  recommended  to  my 


gentleman  of  Devonshire, 
r  an  opportunity  tu  oblige. 
+  Many  of  thMepapen  were  distributed;  the  terms,     This  person's  residence  at  Oxford  was  not  lone, 

which  I  extract  from  one  of  them,  were  these :  "  The      .„j  «,K«..  u^  -«* ^a  *     «  i        •  »  •     j  **' 

work  thai]  be  printed  in  quarto,  (without  note.,)  aad  *"**  ''°«°  "«  returned  to  town  I  maintained  a 
he  delivered  to  the  Snbtcnbers  in  the  month  of  Decern-  correspondence  with  him  by  letters.  At  liis 
***5.51S?*'   .       .„»     . ,^      .    .  ,*     P*rt»cuiar  request,  these  were  enclosed  in  covers 

#«L^*ri?**ir*?^  ••**^2L?t-"*"S"*^^^*^'     •"<*  «•"*  to  Lord  Grosvenor:  one  day  I  inad- 
to  he  paid  at  the  time  ot  snbeenbinff,  the  remainder  on      vo»t«,,ti»  ^»u*^j  4l    'j;*""'"*"     ™  "*/,  '  •""" 
delivvry  of  the  hook."  vertently  omitted  the  direction,  and  his  lordship^ 
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■immiilj  mpootimg  the  letter  to  bt  meeBt  fo* 
Mmesclf,  ofMoeo  aod  read  it  lliere  wae  some- 
Uitng  b  it  which  attracted  his  notice;  aod  when 
be  gave  it  to  my  friend,  he  had  the  curiosity  to 
inqaire  about  his  ooireqwndent  at  Oxford ;  and, 
epoa  the  answer  he  received,  the  JKindness  to 
desire  that  he  might  he  brought  to  see  him  upon 
his  coming  to  town :  to  this  circumstance,  puiely 
acddental  on  all  sides,  and  to  this  alone,  I  owe 
mj  introduction  to  that  nobleman. 

On  my  first  Tisii,  he  asked  me  what  friends  I 
had,  and  what  were  my  prospects  in  life ;  and  I 
toM  him  that  I  had  no  fnends,  and  no  prospects 
of  any  kind.  He  said  no  more ;  but  when  I 
called  to  take  leave,  previous  to  retoming  to 
college,  I  found  that  this  simple  ezpoanre  of  my 
cir;.uraatances  had  sank  deep  into  his  mind.  At 
partii^,  he  infiKmed  me  that  he  diarged  himself 
with  my  present  support,  and  future  establish- 
ment; aod  that  till  this  last  could  be  effected  to 
mv  wish,  I  should  oome  and  reside  with  him. 
These  were  not  words,  of  course:  they  were 
more  than  fulfilled  in  every  point.  I  did  go,  and 
reside  with  him ;  and  I  experienced  a  warm  and 
contial  reception,  a  kind  and  affectionate  esteem, 
that  has  known  neither  diminution  nor  intermp- 
ti.iR  from  that  hour  to  this,  a  period  of  twenty 
tears!* 

In  his  loTdship*s  house  I  proceeded  with  Ju- 
venal, till  1  was  called  upon  to  accompany  his 
son  (one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accomplished 
young  noblemen  that  this  country,  fertile  in  such 
characters,  could  ever  boast)  to  the  continent 
With  him,  in  two  successive  tours,  I  spent  manv 
years;  years  of  which  the  remembrance  will 
alwa^  be  dear  to  me,  from  the  recollection  that 
a  friendship  was  then  contracted,  which  time 
aad  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other, 
have  mellowed  into  a  r^rard  that  forms  at  once 
the  pride  and  happiness  of  my  life. 

It  is  long  dnce  I  have  been  returned  and 
sctded  in  the  bosom  of  competence  and  peace ; 
my  translation  frequently  eneaged  my  thoughts, 
bat  I  had  lost  the  ardour  and  the  confidence  of 
joutby  and  was  seriously  doubtful  of  my  abilities 
to  do  it  justice.  I  ha»Te  wished  a  thousand 
times  that  I  could  decline  it  altogether;  but  the 
e^TT-recurring  idea  that  tiiere  were  people  of 
the  description  already  mentioned,  who  had  just 
and  forcible  claims  on  roe  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  my  engagement,  forbad  the  thought ; 
aod  I  slowly  proceeded  towards  the  completion 
of  a  work  in  which  I  should  never  have  engaged, 
bad  my  friend's  inexperience,  or  my  own,  suf- 

*  I  bavt  a  ■Mlaaeholr  Mtisfaetion  in  recording  that 
ttiis  revered  fiicnd  aaa  patron  lived  to  witnen  my 
gnlefnl  selaunrledgment  of  his  kmdneat.  Ho  snr- 
Tived  the  appearance  of  the  translation  bat  a  very  few 
dayi»  and  I  paid  the  last  lad  dnty  to  hie  memory,  hy 
mUtuAing  hie  remains  to  the  grnrt.  To  m^— this  li^ 
horiou  work  has  not  been  happy  t  the  same  disastrous 
event  that  marked  its  eommencement  has  embittered 
its  eoBcfaisioa ;  and  freqneatly  forced  upon  mj  recol- 
lection the  calamity  ef  the  rebnilder  of  Jericho,  **  He 
kid  Ae  fevndstion  thereof  in  Abirsm,  his  first  bom, 
aad  §H  np  the  gatfos  thereof  in  his  voaafest  son,  6e- 
fiK-    1806. 


fered  us  to  suq[>ect  fox  a  moment  thelahoiir,  and 
the  talents  of  more  than  one  kind,  absolutely 
necessary  to  its  success  in  any  tolerable  degree. 
Such  as  I  could  make  it,  it  is  now  before  the 
public 


majora  canamus. 


End  of  the  Memoir. 


Mr.  GxFrofti>. 

Having  attained  an  university  education 
by  private  benevolence,  and  arrived  at  noble 
ana  powerful  patronage  by  a  circumstance 
purely  accidental  Mr.  Gifford  possessed 
advantages  which  few  in  humble  life  dare 
hope,  and  fewer  aspire  to  achieve.  He 
improved  his  learned  leisure  and  patrician 
aid,  till,  in  1802,  he  published  his  transla* 
tion  of  Juvenal,  with  a  dedication  to  earl 
Grosvenor,  and  the  preceding  memoir.  In 
1806,  the  work  anived  to  a  second  edition, 
and  in  1817  to  a  third  ;  to  the  latter  he  an- 
nexed a  translation  of  the  Satires  of  Per- 
sius,  which  he  likewise  dedicated  to  earl 
Grosvenor,  with  **  admiration  of  his  talents 
and  virtues.*'  He  had  previously  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  "  Baviad  and  Ms. 
viad,'*  a  satire  onsp^rinsfly  severe  on  cettain 
fashionable  poetry  and  characters  of  the 
day.;  and  which  may  perhaps  be  referred 
to  as  the  best  specimen  of  his  powers  and 
inclination.  He  edited  the  plays  of  Mas- 
singer,  and  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson,  whom 
he  ably  and  successfully  defended  from 
charges  of  illiberal  disposition  towards 
Shakspeare,  and  calumnies  of  a  personal 
nature,  which  bad  been  repeated  and  in- 
creased by  successive  commentators.  He 
lived  to  see  his  edition  of  Ford's  works 
through  the  press,  and  Shirley's  works  were 
nearly  completed  by  the  printer  before  he 
died. 

When  the  **  Quarterly  Review  "  was 
projected,  Mr.  Gifford  was  selected  as  best 
qualified  to  conduct  the  new  journal,  and 
he  remained  its  editor  till  within  two  years 
preceding  his  death.  Besides  the  private 
emoluments  of  his  pen,  Mr.  Gifford  had 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year  as  a  comptroller 
of  the  lottery,  and  a  salary  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  as  paymaster  of  the  band  of 
gentlemenopensioners. 


To  his  friend.  Dr.  Ireland,  the  dean  of 
Westminster,  who  was  the  depositary  of 
Mr.  Gifford's  wishes  in  his  last  moments, 
he  addressed,  during  their  early  career,  th« 
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was 


foUotriog  imitation  of  the  "  Otiun  I>.ro« 
Rogat  **  of  Horace. — **  I  transcribe  it/'  sajrs 
Mr.  Gifford,  **  for  the  press,  with  mingled 
sensations  of  gratitude  and  delight,  at  the 
favourable  change  of  circumstances  which 
we  have  both  experienced  since  it 
written/' 

Wolfe  nuh'd  OB  death  ift  miiiliood**  bloom, 
Paolet  ortpt  ilowlj  to  dio  tomb ; 

Hon  broath,  there  fame  was  f  irea : 
And  that  wue  Power  who  weighs  oar  Itree, 
By  eoaCrM,  and  hj  frot^  eontriTea 

To  keep  the  balaaoe  em. 

To  thee  she  gvrt  two  pierdaf  e  jee, 
A  bodj,  joft  of  Tyden^  nset 

A  jodfment  eoond,  and  elear ; 
A  miad  with  Tarioos  teieaoe  fraught, 
A  liberal  aoal,  a  threadbare  ooat. 

And  fortj  pooada  a  jear. 

To  me,OBe  eje,  aotorer  good ; 

Two  ddei,  th«t,  to  their  eoat,  have  ttood 

A  tenjean*  hectic  eoogh; 
Adiee,  ititehei,  all  the  numerova  lUa 
That  awdl  the  deVlish  doetors*  biUa. 

Aad  aweep  poor  mortala  off. 

A  eoat  more  bare  diaa  (hfaie;  a  tool 
That  epiina  the  erowd'e  matiga  eoatroal ; 

A  fix*d  ooatempt  of  wrong  i 
Spirits  above  aiBiotion's  pow*r. 
And  akiU  to  ekarm  the  lonelj  honr 

With  no  inglorions  song. 


Adtbrtisemekt. 

The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  an 
Enslish  card,  circulated  by  the  master  of 
an  hotel,  at  Ghent  :— 

'*  Mr.  Dewit,  in  the  Golden  Apple,  out 
of  the  Bruges  Gate  at  Ghent,  nas  the 
honour  to  prevent  the  Persons  who  would 
come  at  his  house,  that  they  shall  find  there 
always  good  and  spacious  Lodging,  a  Table 
served  at  their  taste,  Wine  of  anv  quality, 
ect.  Besides  he  hires  Horses  and  Chaises, 
which  shall  be  of  a  great  conveniency  for 
the  Travellers ;  the  Bark  of  Bruees  depart 
and  arrives  every  day  before  his  door.  He 
dares  flatter  himself  that  they  shall  be 
satisfied;  as  well  with  the  cheapness  of 
the  price,  as  with  the  cares  such  an  esta* 
bli'thment  requires." 


manded  the  sum  from  his  master,  and  gave 
notice  that  he  would  quit  his  place.  The 
master  inquired  the  reason  ot  the  man's 
precipitancy,  who  told  his  lordship,  '*  that 
he  and  a  fellow-servant  were  about  to  set 
up  a  eowitry  tofiA,and  they  wanted  the 
wages  for  a  empital  /*' 


March  of  iNTELiEct. 

In  **  The  Times,"  a  few  days  since,  ap 
peared  the  following  advertisement : — '<  Tc 
School  Assistants. — Wanted,  a  respect- 
able gentleman  of  good  character,  capable 
of  teaching  the  classics  as  far  as  Homer, 
and  Virgil.  Apply,  &c.  &c.  A  day  or 
two  a^er  the  above  had  appeared,  the  gen* 
tleman  to  whom  application  was  to  be 
made  received  a  letter  as  follows  :— "  Sir — 
With  reference  to  an  advertisement  which 
wert  inserted  in  The  Timet  newspaper  a 
few  days  since,  respecting  a  school  assist- 
ant, I  beg  to  state  that  I  should  ie  happy 
to  fill  that  situation ;  but  as  most  of  my 
freude  reside  in  London,  and  not  knowing: 
how  far  Homer  and  Virgil  ie  from  town,  I 
beg  to  state  that  I  should  not  like  to  engage 
to  teach  the  ckuMtee  farther  than  Hammer^ 
emith  or  TlirnAom  Oreen^  or  at  the  very  ut' 
most  distance,  ferther  than  Brentford, 
fFating  your  reply,  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

«  John  Sparks."- 

The  schoolmaster,  judging  of  the  clas- 
sical abilities  of  this  "  youth  of  promise," 
by  the  wisdom  displayed  in  his  letter,  con* 
sidered  him  too  dull  a  epark  for  the  situa- 
tion, and  his  letter  remained  unanswered. 
(This  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  person  who  once 
advertised  for  a  "  etrong  coal  heaver"  and 
a  poor  man  calling  upon  him  the  day  after, 
saying,  "  he  had  not  got  such  a  thing  as  a 
*  etrong  coal  heaver,  but  he  had  brought 
a  *  etrong  coal  ecuttle,*  made  of  the  best 
iron  ;  and  if  that  would  answer  the  purpose, 
he  should  have  it  a  bargain.'')— Timet,  \et 
January,  1827 


Capital  for  Bahking. 

A  nobleman's  footman  in  Hampshire,  to 
whom   two   years'  wages  were  due,  de- 


Missing  a  Style. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Miss  Bur- 
ney*s  novel,  caliea  **  Cecilia,"  a  young  lady 
was  found  reading  it.  After  the  general 
topics  of  praise  were  exhausted,  she  was 
asked  whether  she  did  not  greatly  admire 
the  style  ?  Reviewing  the  incidents  in  her 
memory,  she  replied,  '*  The  style  T  the 
style  ?---Ohl  sir,  I  am  not  come  to  thai 
yetr 
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procure   a  few  of  the    firtt    morning   pa-  **  It  has  not  been  left  an  hour/*— or  anj 

pers  allotted   to  him,  at  extm  charges,  for  other  pretence  equally   futile    or    untrue, 

particular  orders,  and  despatch  them  by  the  which,  were  he  to  allow,  would  prevent  him 

**  early  coaches."  Afterwards,  he  has  to  wait  from  serving  his  readers  in  rotation,  or  a' 

for  his  share  of  the  <'  regular  "  publication  all.    If  he  can  get  all  his  morning  papers 

of  each  paper,  and  he  allots  these  as  well  from  these  customers  by  four  o*clock,  he  is 

as  he  can  among  some  of  the  most  urgent  of  a  happy  man. 

his  town  orders.    The  next  publication  at  Soon  after  three  in  the  afternoon^  the 
a  later  hour  is  devoted  to  his  remaining  newsman  and  some*  of  his  boys  must  be  at 
customers ;  and  he  sends  off  his  boys  with  the  offices  of  the  evening  pai>ers ;  but  be- 
different  portions  according  to  the  supply  fore  he  can  obtain  his  requisite  numbers, 
he  successively  receives.  Notices  frequently  be  must  wait  till  the  newsmen  of  the  Royal 
and  necessarily  printed  in  different  papers,  Exchknge    have   received    theirs,   for   the 
of  the  hour  of  final  publication  the  pre-  use  of  tne  merchants  on  'Change.    Some 
ceding  day,  guard  the  mterests  of  the  news-  of  the  first  he  gets  are  hurried  off  to  coffee- 
paper  proprietors  from  the  sluggishness  of  house  and  tavern  keepers.     When  he  has 
ihe   indolent,  and    quicken    the    diligent  procured  his  full  quantity,  he  supplies  the 
newsman.  Yet,  however  skilful  his  arrange-  remainder  of  his  town  customers.     These 
ments  may  be,  they  are  subject  to  unlocked  disposed  of,  then  comes  the  hasty  folding 
for  accidents.    The  late  arrival  of  foreign  ana  directing  of  his  reserves  for  the  coun- 
journals,  a  parliamentary  debate  unexpect-  try,  and   the  forwarding  of  them   to   the 
edly  protracted,  or  an  article  of  importance  post-office  in  Lombard-street,  or  in  parcels 
in  one  paper  exclusively,  retard  the  print-  for  the  mails,  and  to  other  coach-ofiices. 
ing  and  defer  the  newsman.    His  patience,  The  Gazette  nights,  every  Tuesday   and 
well-worn  before  he  gets  his  '*  hut  papers,"  Friday,  add   to  his  labours, — the  publi- 
must  be  continued  during  the  whole  period  cation  of  second  and  third  editions  of  the 
he  is  occupied  in  delivering  them.    The  evening  papers  is  a  super-addition.     (Jn 
sheet  is  sometimes  half  snatched  before  he  what  he  calls  a  *'  regular  day,*'  he  is  fortu- 
csm  draw  it  from  his  wrapper ;  he  is  often  nate  if  he  find  himself  settled  within  liis 
chid  for  delay  when  he  should  have  been  own  door  by  seven  o'clock,  after  fifteen 
praised  for  speed ;   his  excuse,   '*  All  the  hours  of  running  to  and  fro.     It  is   now 
papers  were  late  this  morning,''  is  better  only  that  he  can  review  the  business  of  the 
ueard  than  admitted,  for  neither  giver  nor  day,  enter  his  fresh  orders,  ascertain   how 
receiver  has  time  to  parley ;  and  before  he  many  of  each  paper  he  will  require  on  the 
gets  home  to  dinner,  he  hears  at  one  house  morrow,  arrange  nis  accounts,  provide  for 
that ''  Master  has  waited  for  the  paper  these  the  money  he  may  have  occasion  for,  eat 
two  hours;"  at  another,  "Master's  gone  the  only  quiet  meal  he  could  reckon  upon 
out,  and  says  if  you  can't  bring  the  paper  since  that  of  the  evening  before,  and  ''  steal 
earlier,  he  won't  have  it  all ;"  and  some  a  few  hours  from  the  night"  for  needful 
ill-conditioned  *'  master,"  perchance,  leaves  rest,  before  he  rises  the  next  morning  to  a 
positive  orders,  '^  Don't  take  it  in,  but  tell  day  of  the  like  incessant  occupation :  and 
the  man  to  bring  the  bill ;  and  I'll  pay  it  thus  from  Monday  to  Saturday  he  labours 
and  have  done  with  him.*'  every  day. 

Besides  buyers,  every  newsman  has  read-  The  newsman  desires  no  work  but  his 
ers  at  so  much  each  paper  per  hour.  One  own  to  prove  ^'  Sunday  no  Sabbath ;"  for 
class  stipulates  for  a  journal  always  at  on  him  and  his  brethren  devolves  the  cir- 
breakfiut ;  another,  that  it  is  to  be  deli-  culation  of  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  Sun- 
vered  exactly  at  such  a  time ;  a  third,  at  day  papers  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon. 
«ny  time,  so  that  it  is  left  the  ftill  hour ;  and  His  Sunday  dinner  is  the  only  meal  he  can 
among  all  of  these  there  are  malecontents,  ensure  with  his  family,  and  the  short  re- 
who  permit  nothing  of  "  time  or  circum-  mainder  of  the  day  the  only  time  he  can 
stance*'  to  interfere  with  their  personal  con-  enjoy  in  their  society  vnth  certainty,  or 
venience.  Though  the  newsman  delivers,  extract  something  from,  for  more  serious 
and  allows  the  use  of  his  paper,  and  fetches  duties  or  social  converse, 
it,  for  a  stipend  not  half  equal  to  the  lowest  The  newsman's  is  an  out-of-door  busi- 
paid  portwr*s  price  for  letter-carrying  in  ness  at  all  seasons,  and  his  life  is  measured 
London,  yet  he  finds  some,  with  whom  he  out  to  unceasing  toil.  In  all  weathers, 
covenanted,  objecting,  when  it  is  called  for,  hail,  rain,  wind,  and  snow,  he  is  daily  con* 
— **  I've  not  had  my  breakfast," — "The  strained  to  the  way  and  the  fare  of  a  way- 
paper  did  not  come  at  the  proper  time," —  faringman.  He  walks,  or  rather  runs,  to  dis- 
**  I've  not  had  leisure  to  look  at  it  vet,"—  tribute  information  concerning  all  sorts  of 
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circamstances  and  persons,  except  hh  own. 
He  is  unable  to  allow  himself,  or  others,  time 
for  intimacy^  and  therefore^  unless  he  had 
formed  friendships  before  he  took  to  his  ser- 
vitude, he  has  not  the  chance  of  cultivating^ 
them,  save  with  persons  of  the  same  calling. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  been  divorced,  and 
to  live  *'  separate  and  apart  '*  from  society 
*'n  general ;  for,  though  he  mixes  with  every 
body,  it  is  only  for  a  few  hurried  moments, 
and  as  strangers  do  in  a  crowd. 

Cowper's  familiar  desciintion  of  a  news* 
paper,  with  its  multiform  intelligence,  and 
the  pleasure  of  reading  it  in  the  country, 
never  tires,  and  in  this  place  is  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

Th»  folio  of  four  p^gt*,  hsppf  work  1 
WUeh  not  «▼*&  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
laqnisiCiye  Attention,  while  I  read. 
Fast  booad  in  diains  of  silenee,  which  the  fair. 
Though  doqneat  themselres,  yet  fear  to  break. 
What  is  it,  but  a  map  of  bnsj  life. 
Its  floetaationa,  and  its  rast  concerns  ? 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks. 
Births,  dsaths,  and  mwriagcg 


" The  frand  debate. 

The  popular  haraagoe,  the  tart  repl  j. 
The  lofie,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  the  load  laagh- 


Ca^raets  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 

Here  forests  of  no  meaning  qpread  the  page, 

la  which  all  eompreheasion  wanders  lost; 

While  fields  oi  pleasantry  amuse  us  there. 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks, 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age, 

Teedi  for  tiie  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 

BeaY*D,  earA,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  sweete, 

Keotareons  essences,  Olympian  dewa, 

Serosons,  and  city  feasts,  and  fav'rite  airs, 

iBthereal  joumies,  submarine  exploits, 

And  Kateifallo,  with  hb  hair  an  ead 

At  his  own  wonders,  wand'ring  for  his  bread. 

Tie  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retre-iti 
To  peep  at  such  a  world;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates. 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  mnrmur  on  tV  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surreying  thus,  i^  ease, 
The  globe  and  its  oottcems,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height. 
That  lib'ratee  and  exempts  us  from  them  all. 

This  is  an  agreeaUe  and  true  picture, 
and,  with  like  felicity,  the  poet  paints  the 
bearer  of  the  newspaper. 

Hark!  'tis  Uie  twanging  horn  o*er  yonder  bridge, 
That  wilb  its  wearisooM  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  whidi  the  moon 
Sees  her  vnwrinkled  face  reflected  bei^t :  — 
iU  eomee,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  wavid. 


With  spatter'd  boots,  strapped  waist,  aad  froMn  locks 
News  from  all  nations  lomb'riag  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  cUmc  pack'd  load  behind 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  deslin*d  inn ; 
Aad,  having  dropp*d  th'  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch. 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhape  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  him  indiff'rent  whether  griper  joy. 

M ethinks,  as  I  have  always  thought,  that 
Cow  per  here  'missed  the  expression  of  a 
kind  feeling,  and  rather  tends  to  raise  an 
ungenerous  sentiment  towards  this  poor 
fellow.  As  the  bearer  of  intelligence,  of 
which  he  is  ignorant,  why  should  it  be 

**  To  him  indilTreat  whether  grief  or  joy  ?** 

If  ^cold,  and  yet  cheerful,'*  he  has  at- 
tained to  the  **  practical  philosophy "  of 
bearing  ills  with  patience.  He  is  a  fiozen 
creature  that  **  whistles,*'  and  therefore 
called  'Might-hearted  wretch/'  The  poet 
refrains  to  **look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon 
this  wretch"  but,  having  obtained  the 
newspaper,  determines  to  enjoy  himself, 
and  cries 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  Ae  shutters  fast. 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And*  while  the  bubbling  aad  lond^ssing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  oupa, 
That  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcosse  peaceful  er'ning  in. 


This  done,  and  the  bard  surrounded  with 
means  of  enjoyment,  he  directs  his  sole 
attention  to  the  newspaper,  nor  spares  a 
thought  in  behalf  of  the  wayworn  messen- 
ger, nor  bids  him  ^*  God  speed !"  on  his 
farther  forlorn  journey  through  the  wintry 
blast. 

In  London  scazcely  any  one  knows  the 
newsman  but  a  newsman.  His  easterners 
know  him  least  of  all.  Some  of  them 
seem  almost  ignorant  that  he  has  like 
"  senses,  affections,  passions,"  with  them- 
selves,  or  is  **  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and 
cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer." 
They  are  indifferent  to  him  in  exact  ratio 
to  their  attachment  to  what  he  "  serves  ** 
them  with.  Their  regard  is  for  the  news 
paper,  and  not  the  newsman.  Should  he 
succeed  in  his  occupation,  they  do  not 
hear  of  it :  if  he  fail,  they  do  not  care  for 
it.  If  lie  dies,  the  servant  receives  the 
paper  from  his  successor,  and  says,  when 
she  carries  it  up  stairs,  «  If  you  please,  the 
newsman*8  dead :"  they  scarcely  ask  where 
he  lived,  or  his  fall  occasions  a  pun—"  We 
always  said  he   teat,  and  now  we  have 
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proof  that  he  i#,  the  late  newsman."  T!iey 
are  alipout  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  had  been 
the  postman. 

Once  a  year,  a  printed  '*  copy  of  verses  " 
reminds  every  newspaper  reader  that  the 

fl^  It  ^  ^^^  **  "  °P^"  ^^  a  small  boon. 
Ttie  Newsman's  Address  to  his  Customers 
18fi6,"  deploringly  adverts  to  the  general 
distress,  patriotically  predicts  better  times 
and  seasonably  intimates,  that  in  the  heiefat 
of  annual  festivities  he,  too,  has  a  heart 
capable  of  joy. 


—  "  Although  the  mute  oompbMic 
And  singt  of  woes  in  melancholy  strains. 
Yet  Hope,  at  last,  strikes  up  her  trembling  wires. 
And  bids  Despair  forsake  your  flowing  ires. 
WhUe,  as  in  olden  time.  Heaven's  gifts  yon  shar^ 
And  Englishmen  enjoy  their  Christmas  fan ; 
While  at  the  social  board  friend  joins  with  friend. 
And  smiles  and  jokes  and  salutations  blend ; 
Your  Newsman  wishes  to  be  social  too, 
And  would  enjoy  the  opening  year  with  you : 
Grant  him  your  annual  gift,  he  will  not  fail 
To  drink  your  health  once  more  with  Christmas  ale : 
J4mg  may  you  live  to  share  your  Christmas  cheer. 
And  he  still  wish  yon  many  a  happy  year  I" 

Tlie  losses  and  crosses  to  which  news- 
men are  subject,  and  the  roinutis  of  their 
labonous  life,  would  form  an  instructiTe 
volume.  As  a  class  of  able  men  of  busi- 
ness, their  importance  is  established  by  ex- 
cellent regulations,  adapted  to  their  inter- 
ests and  well-being;  and  -  their  numerous 
society  includes  many  individuals  of  high 
intelligence,  integrity,  and  opulence. 


^t  Brama. 

LiCENSI   POR    ENACTING    A    Play. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir,--As  many  of  your  readers  may  not 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
form  and  manner  in  which  dramatic  repre- 
sentations wer«  permitted,  by  the  Mwter 

sL.l    T     'l"?'*''  ^^^  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  I  submit  a  transcript  of  a  licence 

™j  j  •  '''<x>a,  apparently  not  re- 
corded in  any  dramatic  "^historV.  It  fa 
true,  W  Reed,  in  the  «  Biographia  Dri! 
matica,"  1782,  vol.  ii.  p.  255, cW'  Noal?. 
I'lood,  or  the  Destruction  of  the  World 
^\T'h  1^3  ^*^  •''  *°^  "<^ribes  it  to 

J^^^uJ^^^''''^^    ^*»*  '^  "  question- 
able whether    this  was  the  "play"   for 

wh^h  the  license  below  was  ob^^^ed,  ^ 

^^Z.^'^T  ^^^^»«  Steevens,  the 
commentator,  who  assisted  the  former  con! 
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siderably  in  the  compilation  of  that  work 
as  It  appeared  in  1782,  expressly  entitles  it 
an  opera." 

R«ed  states  his  inability  to  furnish  any 
r^'Sf  *  o  ^^  ^^^«^ne,  and  his  continua- 
lor,  Mr.  Stephen  Jones,  has  not  added  a 
single  word.  Ecclestone  was  a  comedian, 
though  I  cannot  immediately  cite  my  au- 
thonty.     His  opera  of  "Noah's    Flood." 

Keed,  to  be  "  of  the  same  nature  with  Drv- 
den  s    State  of  Innocence,'  but  falls  infi- 
nitely short  of  the  merit  of  that  poem." 
Tlwa  may  be  readily  believed  ;  for  we  are 
informed  that  the  unhappy  bookseller,  to 
prevent  the  whole  impression   rotting  os 
nis  shelves,  again  obtruded  it  for  public 
pjitronage,  with  a  new  title,  «  The  Cata- 
cUam,  or  General  Deluge  of  the  World." 
1684,  4to. ;  and  again  as  "The  Deluge,  or 
Destniction  of  the  World,"  1691. 4to.rwith 

nr^K  k1  '*'V^**'"JP'"'*«-    These  attempts 
probably  exhausted  the  stock  on  hand,  ai 

^ZJ^'^^'^'^l^^^  it  was  reprinted  id 
12mo.,  with  the  title  of  «  Noah's  Flood,  or 
the  History  of  the  General  Deluge,"  in  a 
Many  plays  were  reprinted  by  Meares, 
reaies,  and  others,  at  the  commencement 
oMhe  last  centunr,  as  stock-plays ;  and 
Reed  s  assertion,  that  this  was  an  imposi- 
tion,  IS  correct,  so  far  as  it  came  forth  as  a 
new  production,  the  prefiwje  sUting  that 
the  author  was  unknown. 

.  The  license  alluded  to  is  on  a  square 
piece  of  parchment,  eleven  inches  high,  by 
thirteen  wide.  The  office  seal,  red  ^x 
covered  by  a  piece  of  white  paper,  is  en- 
gjved  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  ^Jeoree 
Chalmers  s  "  Apology  for  the  Believers  of 
the  Shakspeare  Papers." 

The  Lieenge, 

"  To  all  Mayors  Sherriffii  Justices  of  the 
Feace  Bayliffi  Constables  Headborouirhs. 
and   all   other  his    Maties.  Officers,   true 
I^igmen  k  loueing  Subiects,  &  to  euery 
ofthem  greeting     Know  yee  that  wherai 
Oeorge  Bayley  of  London  Musitioner  de- 
sires of  me  a  Placard  to  make  Shew  of  a 
Flay  called  Noah's  fflood  wth  other  Seue- 
rail  Scenes.    These  are  therfore  by  vertue 
of  his  Maties.  Lettrs.  Pattents  made  ouer 
▼nto  me  vnder  the  great  Scale  of  England 
to  licence  &  allow  the  said  George  Bayley 
wth  eight  Servants  wch  are  of  his  Coni 
pany  to  make  shew  of  the  said  Play  called 
Noah  s  flood  wth  other  Scenes  requireine 
you  and  euery  of  you  in  his  Maties  Name 
to  pmiit  &  Suffer  the  said  Persons  to  shew 
the  said  Play  called  Noah's  flood,  and  to 
be  aidin-  ?c  a^^sisting  them  k  euery  ofthem 
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if  any  wrong  or  ioiury  be  offered  vnto  him 
or  asj  of  tbeni  Provided  that  he  and  they 
doe  not  act  any  thing  offensiae  against  ye 
lawes  of  God  or  of  the  Land,  and  that  he 
&  they  doe  make  shew  of  the  said  NoaSS 
flood  at  lawful  I  times  wth  Exception  of  ihe 
Lords  Day  or  any  other  Day  in  the  time 
of  Devine  Service,  or  on  any  other  day 
prohibited  by  Proclamation  or  other  law- 
full  Authority.  And  this  Licence  to  con- 
tinue for  a  year  and  noe  longre  from  the 
tlay  of  the  date  hearof  and  to  Serue  through- 
out the  Kingdome  of  England  Scotland  & 
Ireland  &  all  other  his  Maties.  Territories 
&  Dominions  the  said  Geo.  Bayly  haueing 
giuen  me  security  for  his  good  behauiour 
that  hee  doe  not  intrench  vpou  the  lawes 
of  the  land.  Giuen  at  his  Maties.  Office  of 
the  Revills  vnder  my  hand  Jk  Seale  of  the 
said  Office  the  fowerteenth  day  of  A  prill 
one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty  and  two  & 
in  the  fowerteenth  year  of  the  raigne  of  o'r 
Soueraigne  Lord  Charles  ye  Second  by  the 
^race  of  God  of  England  Scotland  ffrance 
and  Ireland  King  Defender  of  the  faith  &c. 

J.  POYNTZ. 

A  marginal  memorandum,  below  the  seal, 
contains  a  direction  to  the  persons  named 
in  this  license,  thus  : — 

**  You  are  to  allow  him  either  Town  hall 
Guild  hall  Schoole house  or  some  other  con- 
venient place  for  his  use  &  to  continue  in 
any  one  place  for  ye  space  of  fforty 
Daies." 

The  above  transcript  is  literal  in  every 
respect :  and  trusting  that  it  may  be  deem- 
ed worthy  insertion, 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Will  o'  the  Whisp. 


The  identical  seal  of  the  office  of  the 
Revels,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter, 
was  engraven  on  wood,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Francis  Douce,  Esq.  F.  S.  A. 


THOMAS  AIRAY, 

The   Grassington    Manager    and    his 
Theatrical  Company,  Craven,  York- 


shire. 
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*  Nothing  like  this  in  LoiuUm  P* 

John  Reeve  in  Peregrine  Proteus. 

At  this  season,  every  thing  appears  dull 
and  lifeless  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
favourite  mountain  village.  In  my  younger 
iay»  it  was  otherwise.  Christmas  was  then 


a  festival,  enlivened  by  a  round  of  innocent 
amusements,  which  the  present  enlightened 
age  has  pronounced  superstitious  or  trifling. 
Formerly  we  had  a  theatre,  at  this  season, 
and  perhaps  a  few  particulars  relating  to  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Gentle  reader!  should  you  ever  visit 
Ski pton-in-C raven,  go  on  the  market-ciay» 
and  stand  opposite  to  the  vicarage-hoiibe  in 
the  High-street ;  there  you  will  see  a  cart 
with  this  inscription,  '*  Thomas  Airay, 
Grassington  and  Skipton  carrier."  Keep 
your  eye  on  that  cart,  and  about  the  hour 
of  three  in  the  afternoon  you  will  behold 
approach  the  owner,  a  little,  fat,  old  man, 
with  reddish  whiskers  and  a  jolly  face,  that 
Listoo  or  John  Reeve  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  possess.  In  that  countenance  a  mere 
tyro  in  physiognomy  may  discover  a  roguish 
slyness,  a  latent  archness,  a  hidden  mine  of 
fun  and  good  humour.  Then  wlien  Airay 
walks,  mark  his  stately  gait,  and  tell  me  if 
it  does  uot  proclaim  that  he  has  worn  the 
sock  and  buskin,  and  trod  the  Thespian 
floor :  he  was  the  manager  of  the  Grassing- 
ton theatre — the  "  Delawang  "  of  Craven. 

I  fancy  some  rigid  moralist  bestowing  a 
cold  glance  on  poor  Tom,  and  saying  to 
himself,  *'  Ah,  old  man,  this  comes  of 
acting;  had  you,  in  your  youth,  followed 
some  industrious  pursuit,  nor  joined  aa 
idle  strolling  company,  instead  of  now 
being  a  country  canier,  you  might  have 
been  blessed  with  a  comfortable  indepen- 
dence 1"  Think  not  so  harshly  of  Airay ; 
though  not  the  manager  of  a  patent  theatre, 
nor  of  one  *^  by  roytd  authority ,''  he  never 
was  a  stroller,  nor  an  associate  with  vaga- 
bonds, nor  did  he  ever,  during  his  theatrical 
career,  quake  under  the  terrors  of  magts« 
terial  harshness,  or  fear  the  vagrant  act. 

No  idle,  worthlna,  wandering  man  was  he. 
Bat  in  the  dales,  of  honest  parents  bred, 

Train*d  to  a  life  of  koneet  indnstry. 
He  with  the  lark  in  summer  left  his  bed. 
Thro*  the  sweet  calm,  by  morning  twilight  khed. 

Walking  to  labour  by  that  cheerful  song. 
And,  making  a  pare  pleasure  of  a  tread. 

When  winter  came  with  nights  so  dark  and  long, 

'Twas  his,  with  mimic  art,  to  amuse  a  Tillage  throng! 

Tom  Airay's  sole  theatre  was  at  Grass- 
ington ;  and  that  was  only  **  open  for  tiie 
season '' — for  a  few  weeks  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weafher, 
which  in  these  mountainous  parts  is  very 
severe,  rendered  the  agricultural  occupa- 
tions of  himself  and  companions  impossi- 
ble to  be  pursued.  They  chose  rather  to 
earn  a  scanty  pittance  by  actinjg:,  iliaii  lo 
trouble  their  neighbours  for  cleeniosynHiy 
support. 
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The  corpt  dramatique  of  Tom  Airay 
consisted  chieiiy  of  youn^  men,  (they  had 
no  actresses,)  who  moved  in  the  same  line 
of  life  as  the  manager,  and  whose  characters 
were  equally  respectable  with  his,  which  was 
always  unassailable ;  for»  setting  aside  our 
hero's  occasionally  getting  tipsy  at  soroe  of 
the  neighbouring  feasts,  nothing  can  be 
said  against  him.  He  is  a  worthy  member 
of  society,  has  brought  up  a  large  family 
respectably,  and,  if  report  speak  truth,  has 
realized  about  a  thousand  pounds. 

Few  of  Tom  Airay's  company  are  living, 
and  the  names  of  many  have  escaped  me. 
There  was  honest  Peter  W— ,  whose  face 
peeped  from  behind  the  green  curtain  like 
the  full  moon.  He  was  accounted  a  bit  of 
a  wag :  ever  foremost  in  mischief,  he,  more 
than  once,  almost  blew  up  the  stage  by  gun* 
powder,  half  suffocated  the  audience  by 
assafoetida,  and  was  wont  to  put  hot  cin- 
ders in  the  boots  of  his  associates.  He 
has  "  left  the  mimic  scene  to  die  indeed," 
and  sleeps  peacefully  under  the  beautiful 
lime-trees  of  Kirby  Malhamdale  church- 
yard, undisturbed  by  the  murmur  of  that 
mountain  stream,  which,  rippling  over  its 
pebbly  channel,  hymns,  as  it  were,  his  re- 
quiem. Then  there  was  Isaac  G-- — ,  the 
nddler  and  comic  singer :  he  exists  no  longer. 
There  was  Waddilove,  and  Frankland  of 
Hetton,  and  Bill  Cliff,  the  Skipton  poet 
and  bailiff — all  dead !  There  were,  also, 
the  Hetheringtons,  and  Jack  Solomon  the 
besom  maker,  and  Tommy  Summersgill  the 
barber  and  clock  maker,  and  Jack  L 
the  politician  of  Threshfield,  who  regarded 
John  Wilkes  as  his  tutelary  saint,  and  settled 
in  the  Illinois,  from  whence  he  occasionally 
sencis  a  letter  to  his  old  friends,  informing 
them  what  a  paltry  country  England  is, 
what  a  paradise  the  new  world  is,  and  how 
superior  the  American  rivers  are  to  those 

*'  That  throofh  our  rallies  niii 

Sinking  and  dancing^  in  the  fleams 
Of  •nmmer's  cloudlets  sun." 

Besides  these,  there  were  fifteen  or  six- 
teen others  from  Arncliffe,  Litton,  Coniston, 
Kilnsay,  and  the  other  romantic  villages 
that  enliven  our  heath-clad  hills. 

The  "  Gi-assington  theatre,"  or  rather 
'*  playhouse,*'  for  it  never  received  a  loftier 
app^lation,  where  (to  borrow  the  phraseolo- 
gy of  the  Coburg)  our  worthies  received  their 
"  nightly  acclamations  of  applause,"  has 
been  pulled  down,  but  I  will  endeavour  to 
describe  it.  It  was  an  old  limestone  'Mathe,' 
the  Craven  word  for  barn,with  huge  folding- 
doors,  one  containing  a  smaller  one,  through 
which  the  audience  was  admitted  to  the  pit 


and  gallery,  for  (here  were  no  boxes.    Yet 
on  particular  occasions,  such  as  when  the 
duke  of  Devonshire  or  earl  of  Thanet  good- 
naturedly  deigned  to  patronise  the  perform- 
ances, a  '<  box**  was  fitted  up,  by  railing  off 
a  part  of  the  pit,  and  covering  it,  by  way 
of  distinction,  with  brown  paper,  painted 
to  represent  drapery.    The   prices   were, 
pit  sixpence,  and  gallery  threepence.   I  be- 
lieve tney  had  no  half  price.    The  stage 
was  lighted  by  five  or  six  halfpenny  can- 
dles, and  the  decorations,  considering  the 
poverty  of  the  company,  were  tolerable. 
The  scenery  was  respectable ;  and  though 
sometimes,  by  sad  mishap,  the  sun  or  moon 
would  take  fire,  and  expose  the  tallow  can- 
dle behind  it,  was  rery  well  managed^- 
frequently  better  than  at  houses  of  loftier 
pretension.    The  dresses,  as  far  as  material 
wenty  were  good;  though  not  always  in 
character.     An  outlaw  of  the  forest  of 
Arden  sometimes  appeared  in  the  guise  of 
a  Craven  waggoner,  and   the  holy  friar, 
**  whose  vesper  bell  is  the  bowl,  ding  dong," 
would  wear  a  bob  wig,  cocked  hat,  and  the 
surplice  of   a  modern   church    dignitary. 
These    slight  discrepancies  passed   unre- 
garded by  the  audience ;  the  majority  did 
not  observe  them,  and  the  few  who  did 
were  silent;  there  were  no  prying  editor?  • 
to  criticise  knd  report.    The  audience  was 
always  numerous,  (no  empty  benches  there) 
and  respectable  people  orten  formed  a  por- 
tion.   I  have  known  the  village  lawyer,  the 
parson  of  the  parish,  and  the  doctor  com- 
fortably seated  together,  laughing  heartily 
at  Tom  Airay  strutting  as  Lady  Randolph, 
his   huge   Yorkshire   clogs   peeping    from 
beneath  a  gown  too  short  to  conceal  his 
corduroy  breeches,  and  murdering  his  words 
in'  a  manner  that  might  have  provoked 
Penning  and  Bailey  from  their  graves,  to 
break  the  manager's  head  with  their  weighty 
publications.    All  the  actors  had   a  bad 
pronunciation.    Cicero  was  called  Kikheroy 
(which,  by  the  by,  is  probably  the  correct 
one;)  Africa  was  called  Afryka,  fatigued 
was  fattygewedy  and  pageantry  was  always 
called  paggyatttry.     Well  do  I  remember 
Airay  exclaiming, ''  What  pump,  "whsit pag' 
gyantry  is   there  here!"  and,  on  another 
occasion,  saying,  '*  Ye  damont  6*  deethconu 
tattle  my  ewurd!**    The  company  would 
have  spoken  better,  had  they  not,  on  meeting 
with  a  ^*  dictionary  word,"  applied  for  in- 
formation  to  an  old  schoolmaster,  who  con- 
stantly misled  them,  and  taught  them  to 
pronounce  in  the  most  barbarous  mode  he 
could  devise ;  yet  such  was  the  awe  where- 
with they  were  accustomed  to  regard  this 
dogmatical   personage,  and   the  profound 
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mpect  they  paid  to  his  abilitieft,  that  they  sence.    It  was  also  preferable  to  printiD^, 

received  his  deceiTing  ttkka  with  thankful-,  fur  that  was  an  expense  the  proceeds  of  the 

ness.    One  of  them  is  too  good  to  be  house  could  not  anord. 

omitted:    Airay,  in  some  play  or  fiirce.  While  thus  hastily  sketching  the  pecu- 

happeaed  to  meet  with  this  stage  direction,  liarities  of  Airay   and   his    associates,  it 

**  they  sit  down  and  play  a  game  at  piquet ;"  would  be  unjust  not  to  state  in  conclusion, 

the  managet  did  not  understand  the  term  that  their  performances  were  always  of  a 

"  piquet/'  and  the  whole  of  the  eorpt  dra-  moral  character ;    if  any  indelicate   senti- 

mo/t^rtitf  were  equally  ignorant — as  a  dernier  ment  or  expression  occurred  in  their  plays, 

resceff ,  application  was  made  to  their  old  it  was  omitted ;  nothing  was  uttered  that 

friend,  the  knight  of  the  birch,  who  in-  could  raise  a  blush  on  tlie  female  cheek, 

structed  them  that*'*  piquet**  was  the  French  Nor  were  the  audiences  less  moral  than  the 

word  for  psr-ml,  ana  what  they  had  to  do  manager :  not  an  instance  can  be  recorded 

was  to  make  a  large  pie,  and  sit  round  a  of  riot  orindeoency.  In  these  respects, Tom 

tabl^  and  eat  it ;  and  this,  on  the  perform-  Airay's  theatre  might  senre  as  a  model  to  the 

ance  of  the  piece,  they  actually  dia,  to  the  patent  houses  in  town,  wherein  it  is  to  be 

great  amusement  of  the  few  who  were  ao-  feared  the  original  intent  of  the  stage,  that 

quainted  with  the  joke.     When  Tom  was  ofimproving  the  mind  by  inculcating  morali- 

infbrmed  of  the  trick,  he  wittily  denomi-  ty,  is  perverted.  Whenever  Airay  takes  a  r^ 

nated  it  a  embetantml  one.  trospective  glance  at  his  theatrical  manage- 

The  plays  usually  performed  at  Grassing-  ment,  he  can  do  it  with  pleasure ;  for  never 

ton  were  of  the  regular  drama,  the  produc-  did  he  pander  to  a  depraved  appetite,  or  ren- 

tions  of  Shakspeare,    Dryden,  Otway,  or  der  his  bam  a  spot  wherem  the  vicious 

liUo.    George  Barnwell  has  many  a  time  would  covet  to  congregate. 

caused  the  Craven  maids  to  foreet  "  Tur-  t  r\  mt 

pin,**  and  "  Nevison,"  and  bloody  squires,  * .  Q.  M, 
and  weep  at  the  shocking  catastrophe  of 

the  grocer's  apprentice.    Melodramas  were     .....^ 

unknown  to  them,  and  happy  had  it  been 
for  the  dramatic  talent  ot  this  country  if 

thej  had  remained  unknown  elsewhere;  iXXtXHVV  ^Ol)(ItPf 
for  since  these  innovations,  mastiff  dogs, 

monkeys,  and  polichinellos  have  followed  ,,  ^^^  g^^^^,^  Leaves,  or  a  Peep  into 

m   rapid  succession,  and  jj^atmon*^^^  Ai^«ri7y,  published  by  Ackermann,  Strand, 

hoTTendum  will  next  be  introduced,  is  diffi-  ^  Lupton  Relfe,  Coihill,''  consist  of  sixt^ 

cult  to  conceive.    We  may  say,  lithographicversesonasmanycards,inacasi 

-Alas,  for  the dAiBa,iu day  kas gone bj."  bearing  an   engraved  representation  of  a 

,       .          i.  A  •      .      ,         u  J  .1-  party  in  high  humour  consulting  the  cards. 

At  the  time  of  Airay's  gloiy,  had  the  ^-/^     ^^  \^^^  ^,^  designed   for  ladies, 

word  melodrama  been  whispered  m  his  ear,  ^^^  '^  ^         ^^^  gentlemen  :   a  lady  is 

he  would  probably  have  inquired  what  sort  ^   j^^j^  ^^^    gentleman's  pack,  and  viM 

of  a  beast  it  was,  what  country  it  came  ^^^      ^Tom  these  packs,  each   lady   or 

from,  and  whether  one  was  m  the  tower?—  «entleman  wishing  to  have  «'  the  moet  tm- 

Grassington  beinc  too  poor  to  support  a  l^f^,^  points  infallibly  predicted  "  is  to 

printer,  the  play-bills  were  wntten,  and  by  J^^  ^  ^^^ 

way  of   making  the    performances  better  j^^  j^^^  '^f  telling  fortunes  at  home  is 


®"®*  inveterate  craver  can  desire  A  lady  con- 
chy in  his  youth,  oor  play  we  eaU,  demncd  by  one  of  the  leaves  to  "  wither 
At  tix  to  the  bay-mow*  hie  ye  all  1  on  the  virgin  thorn,''  on  turning  over  a  new 
^.  ,  .  ,  1  •  L  V*  *  r  leaf  may  chance  to  be  assured  of  a  delightful 
This  not  only  apprized  the  inhabitants  of  reverse ;  and  by  a  like  easy  process,  a 
the  play  for  the  evening,  but  frequenUy  the  ,,  diMopointed  gentleman  *'  become,  at 
novelty  of  the  mode  induced  a  passing  iast,T"  happy  man.*' 
stranger  to  honour  the  house  with  his  pre-  ^^"^ 

•  la  CntTen,  the  hay  it  not  itaehcd  as  in  the  Mnitb, 
\nt  honsfd  in  bams,  which  from  this  castom  are  called 
hay-mows* 
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€f)t  mtitnt  iBfbtr  ^et  at  CInltrntuen. 


In  1B25,  tliia  waa  lh«  tirai  open  Tiew  the  Tharaei,  close  to  ihe  Main  on  the  nest 

RMfMl  London  of  the  ancient  River  Fleet:  Bide    of   Black  friars-bridge.     The  bridge, 

it  was   taken  during  the  building,  of  the  wherebj    bojs    cross  the    stream    in  the 

high-arched     walls     connected    with    the  engraviug,  is  a  large  iron  pipe  for  conre;- 

House  of  Correction,  Cold- bath -fields,  close  ing  water  from  the  New  River  Company's 

to  which  prison  the  rirer  rtin,  ai  here  seen,  works,  to  supply  the  houses  in  Grays-  inn- 

At    that    time,   the    newly-erected    walls  lane.     A  few  years  ago,  the   New  River 

communicated    a    peculiarly    picturesque  water  was   conducted    across    this   valley 

cBect     to     the     stream    flowing     wilhin  through  wooden  pipes.    Since  the  drawing 

their   confines.      It   arrived    thither  from  wu  made,   the   Fleet  has   been   diverted 

Bagnigse- wells,  on  its  way   to  a  coveted  from  the  old  bed  represented  in  the  print, 

channel,  whereby  il  passes  between^fum-  through  a  large  barrel  dtain,  into  the  course 

miU-slreel,   and   again   emerfpng,   crosses  Just  mentioned,  near  Tummill-street,   This 

Chick-lane,  now  ^led  West-itreet,  near  notice  of  the  deviation,  and  especially  the 

Field-lane,  at  the  back  of  which  it  runs  on,  last  appearance  of  ihe  river  in  its  immemo- 

*nd  continues  under  Holboin -bridge.  Fleet-  rial  channel,  may  be  of  interest,  because 

market,  and  Bridge- streel,   till   it  reaches  the  Fleet  is  the  only  ancient  stream  ituin^n^ 
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juto  LoDcIoQ  which  is  not  yet  wholly  lost  riTery  hut  a    brook,  called  Tuine-mill  or 

«>  sight  Tremill  Brook,  because  mills  were  erected 

The  River  Fleet  at  its  soorcet  in  a  6eld  on  it. 

wk  the  London  side  of  the  Haxnpslead  After  this,  it  was  c>ansed  several  times ; 

nonds,  is  merely  a  sedgy  ditchling,  scarcely  and  particularly  in  1502,  Uie  whole  course 

Haifa  step  across,  and  <* winds  its  sinuosi-  of  Fleet  Dike,  as  it  was  then  called,  was 

ties  along,*'  with  little  increase  of  width  scoured  down  to   the  Thames,    so    thdt 

or  depth,  to  the  rood  from  the  Mother  Red  boats  with  6sh  and  fuel  were  rowed  (o 

Cap  to  Kentish  Town,  beneath  which  road  Fleet^bridge  and  Holborn-bridge. 

1  passes  through  the  pastures  to  Camden  *  In   1589,  by  authority  of  the  common 

Town ;  and  in  one  of  these  pastures,  the  council  of  London,  a  thousand  marks  were 

canal,  running  through  the  Tunnel  at  Pen  collected  to  draw  several  of  the  springs  at 

tonville  to  the  City-road,  is  conveyed  over  Hampstead-heath  into  one  head,  for  the 

it  by  an  arch.    From  this  place  its  width  service  of  the  City  with  fresh  water  where 

increases,  till  it  reaches  tovrards  the  west  wanted,  and  in  order  that  by  such  **  a  foU 

side  of  the  road   leading    from    Fancras  lower,''  as  it  was  termed,  the  channel  ol 

Workhouse  to  Kentish  Town.     In  the  rear  the  brook   should    be    scoured    into  ibe 

of  the  bouses  on  that  side  of  the  road,  it  Thames.    After  much  money  spent,  the 

becomes  a  brook,  washing  the  edge  of  the  effect  was  not  obtained,  and  in  Stow's  time, 

garden  in  front  of  the  premises  late  tHe  by  means  of  continual  encroachpeots  on 

stereotype-ibundery  and  printing-offices  of  tne  banks,  and  the  tlirowing  of  soil  into  the 

Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  wbich  stand  back  stream,   it   became    worse    clogged    than 

from  the  road ;  and,  cascading  down  behind  •ver.* 

the  lower  road-side  houses,  it  reaches  the  After  the  Fire  of  London,  the  channel 
Elephant  and  Castle,  in  front  of  which  it  was  made  navigable  for  barges  to  come  up, 
tunnels  to  Battle-bridge,  and  there  levels  by  the  assistance  of   the  tide   from   the 
out  to  the  eye,  and  runs  sluggishly  to  Bi^-  "Aiames,  as  far  as  Holborn-bridge,  where 
nigge-wells,  where  it    is   at  its    greatest  the  Fleet,  otherwise  Tummill-brook,  fell 
width,  which  is  about  twelve  feet  across ;  into  this,  the  wider  channel ;  which  had 
from  thence  it  nanows^tothe  House  of  Coi^  tides  built  of  stone  and  brick,  with  ware* 
reciion,  and  widens  again  near  Tummill-  houses  on  each  side,  running  under  the 
street,  and  goes  to  the  Thames,  as  above  street,  and  used  for  the  laying  in  of  coals, 
described.  and  other  commodities.    This  channel  had 
In  a  parliament  held  at  Carlile,  in  35  Ed*  five  feet  water,  at  the  lowest  tide,  at  Hol- 
ward  I^  1307,  Henry  Lacy  eari  of  Lincoln  bom-bridge,  the  wharfs  on  each  side  the 
complained  that,  in  mrmer  times,  the  course  channel  were  thirty  feet  broad,  and  rails  of 
of  water  running  under  Holborn-bridge  and  oak  were  placed  along  the  sides  of  the 
Fleet-bridge  into  the  Thames,  had  l^n  of  ditch  to  prevent  people  from  falling  inio  it 
such  breadth  and  depth  that  ten  or  twelve  at  night.    There  were  four  bridges  of  Port- 
ships  at  once,  '*  navies  with  merchandise,''  land  stone  over  it ;  namely,  at  Bridewell, 
were  wont  to  come  to  Fleet-bridge,  and  Fleet-street,  Fleet-lane,  and  Holbom. 
some  of  them  to  Holborn-bridge ;  yet  that,  When  the  citizens  proposed  to  erect  a 
by  filth  of  the  tanners  and  others,  and  by  mansion-house  for  their  lord  mayor,  they 
raisingofwharfr,  and  especially  by  a  diver-  fixed  on  Stocks-market,  where  the  Man- 
sion of  the  water  in  the  first  year  of  king  sion-house  now   stands,  for  its  site,  and 
John,  1200,  by  them  of  the  New  Temple,  proposed  to  arch    the    Fleet-ditch,  from 
for  their  mills  without  Baynard*s   Castle,  Holbom  to  Fleet-street,  and  to  remove  that 
and  by  other  impediments,  the  course  was  market  to  the  ground  they  would  gain  by 
decayed,  and  ships  could  not  enter  as  they  that  measure.    In  1733,  therefore,  they  re- 
were  used.    On  the  prayer  of  iJie  earl,  the  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
constable  of  the  Tower,  with  the  mayor  and  although  after  the  Fire  of  London  the  chan- 
sherifi  of  London,  were  directed  to  take .  nel  of  the  Fleet  had  been  made  navigable 
with  them  honest  and  discreet  men  to  in-  from  the  Thames  to  Holbom-bridge,  yet 
quire  into  the  former  state  of  the  river,  the  profits  from  the  navigation  had  not  an- 
to  leave  nothinff  that  might  hurt  or  stop  it,  0wered  the  charge  ;  that  the   part  from 
and  to  restore  it  to  its  wonted  condition.  Flee^bridge  to  Holborn-bridge,  instead  o\ 
Upon  this,  the  river  was  cleansed,  the  mills  being  useful  to  trade,  had  become  choked 
were  removed,  and  other  means  taken  for  with  mud,  and  was  therefore  a  nuiiance, 
the  preservation  of  the  course ;  but  it  was  and  that  several  persons  had  lost  their  lives 

not  brought  to  its  old  depth  and  breadth,    — 

and  therefore  it  was  no  longer  ie.rmed  a  •  sio^t'h  Suivcjr. 
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by  falling  into  it.  For  these  and  other  Sometime  before  the  year  1714,  Mr. 
causes  assigned,  an  act  passed,  vesting  the  John  Conyers,  an  apothecary  in  Fleet- 
fee  simple  of  the  site  referred  to  in  the  street,  who  made  it  nis  chief  business  to 
corporation  for  ever,  on  condition  that  collect  antiquities,  which  about  that  time 
drains  should  be  made  through  the  channel,  were  daily  found  in  and  about  London,  as 
and  that  no  buildings  on  it  should  exceed  he  was  digging  in  a  field  near  the  Fleet 
fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  ditch  was*  ac-  not  far  from  Battle-bridge,  discovered  the 
cordingly  arched  over  from  liolbom  to  body  of  an  elephant,  conjectured  to  have 
Fleet-bridge,  where  the  present  obelisk  in  been  killed  there,  by  the  Britons,  in  tight 
Bridge-street  now  stands,  and  Fleet-market  with  the  Romans ;  for,  not  far  from  the 
was  erected  on  the  arched  ground,  and  spot,  was  found  an  ancient  British  spear, 
opened  \riih  the  business  of  Stocks-market,  the  head  of  flint  festened  into  a  shaft  o' 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1737.  good   length.*      From  this  elephant,  the 

In   1765,  the  building  of  Blackfriars-  public^house  near  the  spot  where  it  was 

bridge  rendered  it  requisite  to  arch  over  the  discovered,  called  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 

remainder,  from  Fleet-bridge  to  the  Thames;  derives  its  sign. 

yet  a  smail  part  remained  an  open  dock        There  are  no  memorials  of  the  extent  to 

for  a  considerable  time,  owing  to  the  obsti-  which  the  river  Fleet  was  anciently  naviga- 

nate  persistence  of  a  private  proprietor.*  ble,  though,  according    to    tradition,    an 

Previous  to  the  first  arching  or  the  Fleet,  anchor  was  found  in  it  as  high  up  as  the 

Pope,  in  ''The  Dunciad,''  imagined  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  which  is  immediately 

votaries  of  Dulness  diving  and  sporting  in  opposite  Pancras  workhouse,  and  at   the 

Fleet-ditch,  which  he  then  called  comer  of  the  road  leading  from  thence  to 

__.        ^.,,.v       V  !•#*  Kentish-town.      Until    within    these    few 

•  Tbfl  Xmff  of  drkes  I  than  whom  no  slmoe  of  mud  _««.....    •» ^         *•        l     a  j  n  *a- 

nr*!.  A  VI  ui  *-  ♦v     1     a  ^  years,  it  gave  motion  to  flour  and  flatting 

With  deeper  sable  blots  the  suTer  flood.  I^mi       ^   ri.      i.     i       ^  t^-  u  i  w   ■ 

'^  mills  at  the  back  of  Field-lane,  near  Hol- 

"  I  recollect,"  says  Pennant,  "  the  present  born.t 
noble  approach  to  Blackfriars-bridge,  the  That  the  Fleet  was  once  a  very  service- 
well-built  opening  of  Chatham-place,  a  able  stream  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
muddy  and  genuine  ditch."  It  has  of  late  what  Stow  relates.  The  level  of  the  ground 
been  rendered  a  convenient  and  capacious  is  favourable  to  the  presumption,  that  its 
sewer.  current  widened  and  deepened  for  naviga- 

ble  purposes  to  a  considerable  extent  in 

During  the  digging  of  Fleet-ditch,  in  ^^^   ▼alley   between    the  Bagnigge-wells- 

1676,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement  after  road  and  Gray*s-inn,  and  that  it  might  have 

the  Fire  of  London,  between  the  Fleet-  ^^  accessions   to  its  waters  from  other 

prison  and  Holborn-bridge,  at  the  depth  of  sources,  besides   that  in    the  vicinity   of 

fifteen  feet,  several  Roman  utensils  were  Hampstead.    Stow  speaks  of  it  under  the 

discovered  ;  and,  a  little  lower,  a  great  "^^me  of  the  "  River  of  PTeU,  in  the  west 

quantity  of  Roman  coins,  of  silver,  copper,  pa^  of  the  citie,  and  of  old  so  called  of  the 

brass,  and  various  other  metals,  but  none  ^<?^  /'  and  he  tells  of  its  running  from 

of  gold ;  and  at  Holborn-bridge,  two  brass  ^^^  rooor  near  the  north  comer  of  the  wall 

lares,  or  household  gods,  of  the  Romans,  o^   Cripplegate   postern.     This  assertion, 

about  four  inches  in  length,  were  dug  out ;  ^^^ch  relates  to  the  reign  of  William  the 

one  a  Ceres,  and  the  other  a  Bacchus.  The  Conqueror,  is  controverted   by  Maitland, 

great  quantity  of  coins,  induces  a  presump-  ^*>o  imagines  «  great  inattention"  on  the 

tion  that  they  were  thrown  into  this  river  pa'*  of  the  old  chronicler.     It  is  rather  to 

by  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  the  city,  on  ^  apprehended,  that  Maitland  was  less  an 

the  entry  of  Boadicea,  with  her  army  of  en-  antiquary  than  an  inconsiderate  compiler, 

raged  Britons,  who  slaughtered  their  con-  The  drainage  of  the  city  has  efiaccd  proofe 

querors,  witliout  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  of  many  appearances  which  Stow  relates 

Here  also  were  found  arrow-heads,  spur-  ^  existing  in  his  own  time,  but  which  there 

rowels  of  a  hand's  breadth,  keys,  daggers,  *'  abundant  testimony  of  a  different  nature 

scales,  seals  with  the  proprietors*  names  in  *o  corroborate;  and,  notwithstanding  Mait- 

Saxon  characters,  ship  counters  with  Saxon  band's  objection,  there  is  suflicient  reason  to 

characters,  and  a  considerable  number  of  apprehend  that  the  river  of  Wells  and  the 

medals,  crosses,  and  crucifixes,  of  a  more  ^*®fi*  "^^^  united  and  flowed,  in  the  same 

recent  age.f  channel,  to  the  Thames. 

N  _ 

*  Noorthovck.  •  Letter  from  Ba^^rd  to  Heame. 

t  Maitland.    Peaaant.  4  Nelson's  History  of  Iilinftoiw 
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S^aintarp^ 


Copoffrapfep. 


If  you  are  iU  at  this  season,  there  is  no 
occasioD  to  send  for  the  doctor— only  stop 
eathtg'.  Indeed,  upon  general  principles, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mistake  lor  people, 
erery  time  there  is  any  little  thing  the  mat- 
ter with  them,  to  be  running  in  such  haste 
for  the  **  doctor  ;*'  because,  if  you  are  going 
10  die,  a  doctor  can*t  help  you ;  and  if  you 
are  not — there  is  no  occasion  for  him.* 


ASGI.ING    IN  JaHVAET* 

Dark  is  fk«  afTer>flowtiig  BtraMa, 

Am4  now  falls  on  the  lake; 
For  BOW  tte  BOOBtide  snoay  boam 

Searee  pierces  bower  and  brake ; 
Aad^lood,  or  eavioos  froet,  dntrojs 
A  portioB  of  ik«  aafl^lei^s  joja. 

Tet  still  we'll  talk  of  sports  goae  by. 

Of  triamphs  we  kave  won. 
Of  waters  we  stgaia  skall  trf, 

Wkcn  sparkling  in  the  son ; 
Of  &To«rite  haunts,  by  mead  or  deU, 
Hsonta  wklck  tke  fisher  lores  so  welL 

Of  statelj  Thaaea,  of  gentle  Lea, 

The  merry  monarch's  seat; 
Of  Ditton's  stream,  of  Avon's  brae. 

Or  M iteham's  mild  retreat ; 
Of  wateis  by  the  meer  or  mill. 
And  all  that  tries  the  angler's  skill. 

AmmoU  of  Sporting. 


Plough  Monday. 

The  first  Monday  af^er  Twelfth-day  is  so 
denominated^  and  it  b  the  ploughman*s 
holyday. 

Of  late  years  at  this  season,  in  the 
Islands  of  Scilly,  the  young  people  exercise  a 
sort  of  gallantry  called  '*  goose-dancing." 
The  maidens  are  dressed  up  for  young 
men,  and  the  youne  men  ror  maidens ; 
and,  thus  disguised,  they  visit  their  neigh- 
bours in  companies,  where  they  dance,  and 
make  jokes  upon  what  has  happened  in  the 
island;  and  every  one  is  numerously 
'*  told  their  own,*'  without  offence  being 
taken.  By  this  sort  of  sport,  according  to 
yearly  custom  and  toleration,  there  is  a 
spirit  of  wit  and  drollery  kept  up  among 
the  people.  The  music  and  dancing  done, 
they  are  treated  with  liquor,  and  then  they 
go  to  the  next  house  of  entertainment.-f' 


*  Moathljr  Ma^acine,  Janaanr,  18S7- 
t  Strutt's  Sports,  SOT- 


WiLLY-HowE,  Yorkshire. 
Fw  the  Table  Booh. 

There  is  an  artificial  mount,  by  the  side 
of  the  road  leading  from  NoHh  Burton  tc 
Wold  Newton,  near  Bridlington,  in  York- 
shire, called  "  Willy-howe,**  much  exceed* 
ing  in  size  the  generality  of  our  <<  hows," 
of  which  I  have  often  heard  the  most  pre- 
P|osterous  stories  related.  A  cavity  or  envi- 
sion on  the  summit  is  pointed  out  as  owing 
its  origin  to  the  following  circumstance  : 

A  person  having  intimation  of  a  large 
chest  of  gold  being  buried  Uierein,  dug 
away  the  earth  autil  it  appeared  in  sight ; 
he  then  had  a  train  of  horses,  extending 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  attached  to 
it  by  strong  iron  traces ;  by  these  means  he 
was  just  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  his 
purpose,  when  he  exclaimed — 

••  Hop  Perry,  prow  Mark, 

Wkether  God's  will  or  not,  we'll  haTstkis  ark." 

He,  however,  had  no  sooner  pronounced 
this  awful  blasphemy,  than  all  the  traces 
broke,  and  the  cnest  sunk  still  deeper  in  the 
hill,  where  it  yet  remains,  all  his  future 
efforts  to  obtain  it  being  in  vain. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
also  speak  of  the  place  being  peopled  with 
iairies,  and  tell  of^  the  many  extraordinary 
feats  which  this  diminutive  race  has  per- 
formed. A  fiury  once  told  a  man,  to  whom 
it  appears  she  was  particularly  attached,  it 
he  went  to  the  top  of  "  Willy-howe  "  every 
morning,  he  would  find  a  guinea;  this 
information,  however,  was  given  under  the 
injunction  that  he  should  not  make  the  cir- 
cumstance known  to  any  other  person. 
For  some  time  he  continued  his  visit,  and 
always  successfully ;  but  at  length,  like  our 
first  parents,  he  broke  the  great  commacd- 
ment,  and,  by  taking  with  him  another 
person,  not  ro^ely  suffered  the  loss  of  the 
usual  guinea,  but  met  with  a  severe  punish- 
ment from  the  fairies  for  his  presumption. 
Many  more  are  the  tales  wnich  abound 
here,  and  whieh  almost  seem  to  have  made  * 
this  a  consecrated  spot ;  but  how  they 
could  at  first  originate, is  somewhat  singular. 

That  «  Hows,"  "  Camedds,"  and  "  Bar- 
rows," are  sepulchral,  we  can  scarcely  en- 
tertain a  doubt,  since  in  all  that  have  been 
examined,  human  bones,  rings,  and  other 
remains  have  been  discovered.  From  the 
coins  and  urns  found  in  some  of  them,  they 
have  been  supposed  the  burial-places  of 
Roman  generals.  **  But  as  hydrotaphia, 
or  urn-burial,  was  the  custom  among  the 
Romans,  and  interment  the  practice  of  the 
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Britons,   it   is  reasonable    to    conjecture,  heap  of  stones  on  Achan  ,*'  '*  and    raised 

where  such  insignia  are  discovered,  the  a  great  heap  of  stones  on  the  king  of  Ai  ;'' 

tumuli  are  the  sepulchres  of  some  British  "  they  laid  a  heap  of  stones  on  Absalom." 

chieftains,  who  fell  in  the  Roman  service.*'  In  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  the  Her. 

The  size  of  each  tumulus  was  in  proportion  J.  Campbell  *^  found  a  large  heap  of  small 

to  the  rank  and  respect  of  the  deceased  ;-  stones,  which  had  been  raised  by  each  pas* 

and  the  labour  requisite  to  its  formatioa  senger  adding  a  stone  to  the  heap  ;  it  was 

was  considerably  lessened  by  the  number,  intended  as  a  monument  of  respect  to  the 

employed,    each    inferior    soldier    being  memory  of  a  king,  from  a  remote  nation, 

obliged  to  contribute  a  certain  quantum  to  «?ho  was  killed  in  the  yicinity,  and  whose 

the  general  heap.    That  the  one  of  which  head  and  hands  were    interred    in     that 

we  are  speaking  is  the  resting-place  of  a  spot.'' 

great  personage   may  be  easily  inferred.  The  number  of  these  mounds  in  our  own 
irom  its  magnitude  4  its  name  also  indi-  country  is  very  considerable  ;  and  I  trust 
cates  the    same  thing,   *^  Willt-howe/'  they   will  remain  the  everlasting    roonu- 
being  the  hill  of  many,  or  thd  hill  made  by  ments  of  tbeirown  existence.  Their  greatest 
many :  for  in  Gibson's  Camden  we  find  tnemy  is  an  idle  curiosity,  that  cannot  be 
**  Willy  and    Fili    among    the    English  satisfied  with  what  antiquaries  relate  con- 
Saxons,  as  VieU  at  this  day  among  the  cerning  such  as  have  been  examined,  but, 
Germans,  signified  many.    So  WiUielmui^  with  a  vain  arrogance,  assumes  the  power 
the  defender  of  many.     JFUfredy  peace  to  of  digging  though  them  at  pleasure.     For 
many."     Supposmg  then'  a  distinguished  my  own  part,  I  must  confess,  I  should  like 
British  chieftain,  who  fell  in  the  imperial  to  be  a  witness  of  what  they  contain,  yet  I 
service,  to  have  been  here  interred,  we  may  would  hold  them  sacred,  so  far  as  not  to 
readily   imagine    that    the    Romans    and  have  them  touched  with  the  rude  hand  of 
Britons  would  endeavour  to  stimulate  their  T^orance.      Whenever  I   approach   these 
own  party  by  making  his  merits  appear  as  venerable  relics,  my  mind  is  carried  back 
conspicuous  as  possible;  and  to  impress  to  the  time  when  they  were  young;  since 
an  awe  and  a  dread  on  the  feelings  of  their  then,  I  consider  what  years   have  rolled 
enemies,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  prac-  overyears,  what  generatior  s  have  followed 
tise  what  we  may  call  a  pardonable  fraud,  generation «,  and  ^I  an  interest  [  eculiarly 
in  a  pretension  that  the  fairies  were  his  and  delicately  solemn,  in  the  fate  of  those 
friends,  and  continued  to  work  miracles  at  whose  dust  is  here  mingled  with  its  kin- 
his  tomb.     At  the  first  glance,  this  idea  dred  dust. 

may  seem  to  require  a  stretch  of  fancy,  but  T.  C. 

we  can  more  readily  reconcile  it  when  we  Bridlington. 

consider  how  firm  was  the  belief  that  was  .....^-^-. 

placed  in  miracles  ;  how  prevalent  the  love  tt         r^                   t» 

ihat  existed,  in  those  dark  ages  of  igno-  ^^^^  Church  in  Essex. 

ranee  and  superstition,  to  whatever  bore  For  the  Table  Book. 

that  character;  and  how  ready  the  Romans,  -         1    .    .1     •       •     1.    t       .       •      . 

with  their  superior  sagacity,  would  be  to  J""  reply  to  the  inquiry  by  Ig"otus,  in  ihe 

avail  themselv^  of  it.    The  Saxons,  when  ^^ery-Day  Book,  vol.  u.  p.  1 650,  respect- 

they  became   possessed   of   the    country,  ing  the  origin  of  affixing  horns  to  a  church 

woild  hear  many  strange  tales,  which  a  ''^^.^'f  ""^  1  J^^^^i  """"^^  ambiguity  on  the 


species  of  bigoted  or  unaccountable  attach-  »«,^J«^^  ^"^  W'"''     J   V       l^^  ^''i 

ment  to  the  marvellous  would  cause  to  be  <^^"^1^  work    *•  New  court  s  Repcrtonum,'' 

handed  down  from  generation  to  genera-  J^^*'."'  P;  ^^'  who  observes,  on  the  au- 

tion,  each  magnifying  the  first  wonder,  ^^^"1^  ?^  ^^^'^^i  "P^  l"^u  5"? •^^'! 
until  they  reached  the  climax,  whence  they  fay,  by  tradition,  that  this  church  dedicated 
are  now  so  fast  descending.  Thus  may  to  St.  Andrew,  was  built  by  a  female  con- 
probably  have  arisen  the  principal  featuii  T^*^'  *«  expiate  for  her  former  sins,  and  that 
in  the  history  of  their  origii.  '*  ^¥  «*"«^  Hore-church  at  first,  till  by  a 
This  mode  of  sepuUuie  appears  to  be  ^®.^**"  ^"8,  ^"t  by  whom  they  are  uncer- 
very  ancient,  and  that  it  was  very  general  S»"'  "^^  ^^«  ^^**  ^*yj  l*  ^"  <^*"«^ 
.s  sutficiently  demonstrated  by  the  hills  yet  Horned-church,  who  caused  those  horns  to 

remaining  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  ^I^^  ^"^  *^  ^^\«*f  «"^/[  '^'   .      ' 

Dr.  Clarke,  who  noticeS  their  existence  in  .   The  vane,  on  the  op  of  the  spire,  is  also 

Siberia  and   Russian-Tartaiy,   think?    the  jn  the  form  of  an  ox  s  head,  with  the  horns, 

practice  is  alluded  to  in  tlie  Old  Testament  "  The  hospital  had  neither  college  nor  com- 

in  these  passages  :  '*  They  raised   a  great  "*^"  *^**"  Ml* 
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Tb«  present  Boar's  Head  Carol. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  reading  your  account  of 
the  ••  Boar's  Head  Carol,"  in  your  Every" 
Day  Booky  vol.  i.  p.  1619,  I  nnd  the  oid 
carol,  but  not  the  vrords  of  the  carol  as 
song  ai  present  in  Queen*s  College,  Ox- 
ford, on  Christmas-day.  As  I  think  it  pos- 
sible yen  may  never  have  seen  them,  I 
now  send  you  a  copy  as  they  were  sung, 
or,  more  properly,  chanted,  in  the  .hall  of 
Queen's,  on  v^hristmas-day,  1810,  at  which 
time  I  was  a  member  of  the  college,  and 
assisted  at  the  chant. 

A  boar's  h«md  in  hjuidbear  I, 
BedeeVd  with  bays  and  rosemarj ; 
Aad  I  pray  yon,  my  natters,  be  merry, 
Qaot  eatis  in  ooaTivio. — 

Capvt  apri  defero, 

Reddess  laades  Domino. 

The  boards  head,  as  I  nndi'tstaad. 
Is  the  rarest  dish  in  all  this  land; 
Aad  when  bedeek*d  with  a  gay  garlaad 
Let  na  sArrire  eantico. — 
Caput  apri,  &«• 

Onr  steward  hath  pronded  this, 
f  n  hoooar  of  the  King  of  bliss : 
Which  on  this  day  to  be  serred  is 
la  refiaeniti  atrio.— 
Caput  apri.  See. 

I  am,  &c. 

A  QUONDAM  QUEENSMAN. 


Beating  the  Lapstone. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

There  is  a  custom  of  *^  beating  the  lap* 
stone,"  the  day  after  Christmas,  at  Nettie - 
Ion,  riear  Burton.    The  shoemakers  beat 
the  lapstone  at  the  houses  of  aU  water- 
drinkers,  in  oonsequeuce  of  a  neighbour, 
Thomas  Stickler,  who  had  not  tasted  inalt 
liquor  for  twenty  years,  having  bf.en  made 
tipsy  by  drinking  only  a  half  pint  of  ale 
at  his  shoemaker's,  at  Christmas.  When  he 
got  home,  he  tottered  into  his  house,  and 
bis  good  dame  said,  **  John,  where  have 
you  been  ? — why,  you  are  in  liquor  ?*'— 
"  No,  I  am  not,'*   hiccnped  John,  "  I've 
only  fell  over  the  lapstoncy  and  that  has 
beaten  my  leg,  so  as  I  can*t  walk  quite 
right."    Hence  the  annual  practical  joke«- 
"  beating  the  lapstone." 

P. 


inannerd. 

Gambling-houses  a  Century  ago. 
From  *'  The  London  Mercary  "  of  Jaanary  13^  1731-9. 

There  are,  it  seems,  in  the  parish  of 
Coveot-garden,  twenty-two  such  houses, 
some  of  which  clear  sometimes  100/.,  and 
seldom  less  than  40/.  a  night.  They  Hlnve 
their  proper  officers,  both  civil  and  military, 
with  salaries  proportionable  to  their  respec- 
tive degrees,  and  the  importance^  they  are 
of  in  the  service,  viz. 

A  commissioner,  or  commis,  who  is  al- 
ways a  proprietor  of  the  gaming-house :  he 
looks  in  once  a  night,  and  the  week's  ac- 
count is  audited  by  him  and  two  others  of 
the  proprietors. 

ji  directory  who  superintends  the  room. 
The  operator,  the  dealer  at  faro. 
Croupees  two,  who  watch  the  card,  and 
gather  tne  money  for  the  bank. 

A.  puffy  one  who  has  money  given  him 
to  play,  in  order  to  decoy  others. 

ji  clerky  who  is  a  check  upon  the  puff,  to 
see  that  he  sinks  none  of  that  money. — A 
j0Ut6  is  a  puff  of  a  lower  rank,  and  has  halt 
the  salary  of  a  puff. 

A  flasher,  one  who  sits  by  to  swear  how 
often  he  has  seen  the  bank  stript. 
A  thmner,  waiters. 
An  attometfy  or  solicitor. 
A  captainy  one  who  is  to  fight  any  man 
that  is  peevish  or  out  of  humour  at  the  loss 
of  his  money. 

An  usher,  who  takes  care  that  the  porter, 
or  grenadier  at  the  door,  suffers  none  to  come 
in  but  those  he  knows. 

A  porter,  who,  at  most  of  the  gaming- 
ouses,  is  a  soldier  hired  for  that  purpose. 
A  runner,  to  get  intelligence  of  all  the 
mectines  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
w>.eri  the  constables  go  upon  the  search. 

Any  link-boy,  coacnman,  chairman, 
drawer,  or  other  person,  who  gives  notice 
of  the  constables  being  upon  the  search, 
has  half  a  guinea. 


Taste. 

Taste  is  the  discriminating  talisman,  en- 
abling its  owner  to  see  at  once  the  real 
merits  of  persons  and  tnings,  to  ascertain 
at  a  glance  the  tiue  from  the  false,  and  to 
decide  rightly  on  the  value  of  individuals. 

Nothing  escapes  him  who  walks  the  wot  Id 
with  his  eyes  touched  by  this  ointment; 
they  are  open  to  all  around  him— to  admire, 
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or  to  condemn<^to  gaie  with  mpture,  or  to 
turn  away  with  disgust,  where  another  shall 
pass. and  see  nothing  to  excite  the  slightest 
emotion.  The  fair  creation  of  nature,  and 
the  works  of  man  afford  Attn  a  wide  fieii  of 
continual  gratification.  The  brook,  brawl- 
ing over  its  bed  of  rocks  or  pebbles,  half 
concealed  by  the  overhanging  bushes  tLat 
friage  its  banks—- or  the  great  river  flowing, 
in  unperturbed  majesty,  through  a  wide  vale 
of  peace  and  plenty,  or  forcing  its  passage 
through  a  lufty  range  of  opposing  hills— 
the  gentfe  knoll,  and  the  towering  moun- 
tain— the  rocky  dell,  and  the  awml  preci- 
pice— the  young  plantation,  and  the  vene- 
rable forest,  are  alike  to  him  objects  of 
interest  and  of  admiration. 

So  in  the  works  of  mlem,  a  foot-bridge, 
thrown  across  a  torrent,  may  be  in  it  as 
gratifying  to  the  man  of  taste  as  the  finest 
arch,  or  most  wonderful  chain-bridg'e  in 
the  woild ;  and  a  cottage  of  the  humblest 
order  may  be  so  beautifully  situated,  so 
neatly  kept,  and  so  tastefully  adorned 
with  woodbine  and  jessamine,  as  to  call 
forth  his  admiration  equally  with  the 
princely  residence  of  the  British  landholder, 
m  all  its  pride  of  position,  and  splendour 
of  architecture. 

In  short,  this  fiicultv  is  applicable  to 
every  object ;  and  he  who  finas  any  thing 
too  lofty  or  too  humble  for  his  admiration, 
does  not  possess  it.  It  is  exercised  in  the 
every-day  afiairs  of  life  as  much  as  in  the 
higher  arts  and  sciences. — Monthly  Maga- 
fine. 


meeting  them,  sent  the  poor  boy  home, 
took  his  nephew  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
him  to  a  pond  at  the  other  end  of  the  field, 
into  which  he  put  the  child,  and  there  left 
him.  The  child  being  missed,  and  inquiry 
made  after  him,  Elkes  fled,  and  took  the 
road  to  London ;  the  neighbours  sent  two 
horsemen  in  pursuit  of  him,  who  passing 
along  the  road  near  South  Mims,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, saw  two  ravetiB  sitting  on  a  cock 
of  hav  making  an  unusual  noise,  and  pull- 
ing the  hay  about  with  their  beaks,  on 
which  they  went  to  the  place,  and  found 
Elkes  asleep  under  the  hay.  He  said,  that 
these  two  ravens  had  followed  him  from 
the  time  he  did  the  fact.  He  was  brought 
iO  Shrewsbuiy,  tried,  condemned,  and  hung 
in  chains  on  Knockinheath. 


Two  Ravens,  abroad. 

On  the  quay  at  Nimeguen,  in  the  United 
Provinces,  two  ravetu  are  kept  at  the  pub- 
lic expense ;  they  live  in  a  roomy  apart- 
ment, with  a  large  wooden  cage  before  it, 
which  serves  them  for  a  balcony.  These 
birds  are  feasted  every  day  with  the  choic- 
est fowls,  with  as  much  exactness  as  if  they 
were  for  a  gentleman*s  table.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  city  were  granted  origmally 
upon  the  observance  of  this  strange  custom, 
wnich  is  continued  to  this  day. 


Two  Ravens,  at  home. 

In  a  MS.  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Cough, 
of  Shrewsbury,  it  is  related,  that  one  Tho- 
mas Elkes,  of  Middle,  in  Shropshire,  being 
guardian  to  his  eldest  brother  s  child,  who 
was  young,  and  stood  in  his  way  to  a  con- 
siderable estate,  hired  a  poor  boy  to  entice 
him  into  a  corn  field  to  gather  flowers,  and 


The  last  Tree  of  the  Forest. 

Wliisper,  tlion  tree,  thoa  lonely  tree. 

One,  wheie  a  thoQMnd  ctood  I 
Well  might  proud  tales  be  told  by  tkee, 

I«st  of  the  solemn  wood  1 

Dirells  there  no  Toioe  nmidst  thy  boof  hs. 

With  leaves  yet  darMy  green? 
Stillness  is  round,  and  noontide  glows — 

TeU  ns  what  thon  hast  seen  I 

*•  I  hare  seen  the  rorest«hadows  he 

Where  now  men  reap  the  com ; 
I  have  seen  the  hingly  chase  nuh  by, 

Thioogh  the  deep  glades  at  mom. 

**  With  the  glance  of  many  a  gallnnt  spear. 

And  the  wave  of  many  a  plnme. 
And  the  bounding  of  a  hvadred  daer 

It  hath  lit  the  woodland's  gloom. 

**  I  have  seen  the  kntg^t  and  his  train  ride  past» 

With  his  banner  borne  on  high  ; 
O'er  all  my  leares  there  was  brightness  cast 

From  his  glearoy  panoply. 

**  The  pilgrim  at  my  feet  hath  laid 
His  palm-branch  'midst  the  flowers,     ^ 

And  told  his  beads,  and  meekly  pray'd. 
Kneeling  at  Tesper-hoars. 

*'  And  the  merry  men  of  wild  and  glen, 

In  the  green  array  they  wore. 
Have  fesitted  here  with  the  red  wine's  cheer» 

And  the  hanter-songs  of  yore. 

**  And  the  minstrel,  resting  in  my  khade. 

Hath  made  the  forest  ring 
With  the  lordly  !alee  of  the  high  crasadf  • 

Once  loved  by  ehief  and  htng. 

M  ^t  now  the  noble  forms  are  gone. 

That  walk'd  the  earth  of  old ; 
The  soft  wind  hath  a  mov«f  oSi  tooa. 

The  sonny  light  loohs  icld. 
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**  T^ra  IS  BO  glorj  left  ns  now 
li\e  tke  glory  with  the  dead:— 

I  mmld  chat  where  thej  slumber  low. 
Mj  latest  leaves  were  shed.'* 

Ok !  tfcoa  dark  tree,  thou  loiielj  tree. 

That  moamest  for  the  past  I 
A  peasant's  home  ia  thy  shade  I  see, 

Embower^  from  ererj  blast. 

A  lorely  aad  a  mirthfal  sooad 

Of  luighter  meets  miae  ear ; 
For  the  poor  man's  children  sport  aroand 

On  the  turf,  with  aoaght  tc  fear. 

And  rosea  lend  that  eabia^  wall 

A  happy  sommer-glow. 
And  the  open  door  sUads  five  to  aU, 

For  It  reeks  not  (^  a  foe. 

Aad  the  Tillage-bells  an  on  the  brseM 

That  stirs  thy  leaf,  dark  tree  I^ 
—How  eaa  I  monra,  amidst  things  like  fhesa. 

For  the  stormy  past  with  thee  ? 

F  H.    UTew  MoMtkiy  MagoKim. 


Bread  Seals. 


Miss  Polly  Baker. 

Towards  the  end  of  1777,  the  abb^  Raynal 
calling  on Dt.  rranVUn  found,  in  company 
with  the  doctor^  their  common  friend,  Silas 
Deane.      **  Ah  f   monsieur  Tabb^/'    said 
Deane,  "  we  were  just  talking  of  you  and 
your  works.    Do  you  know  that  you  have 
been  very  ill  served  by  some  of  those  people 
who  have  undertaken  to  give  you  intorma- 
tion  on  American  affairs  ?*'    The  abb6  re- 
sisted this  attack  with  some  warmth ;  and 
Deane  supported  it  by  citing  a  variety  of 
passages  from  Raynal's  works,  which  he 
adleged  to  be  incorrect.    At  last  they  came 
to  the  anecdote  of  "  Polly  Baker,"  on  which 
the  abb^  had  displayed  a  great  deal  of 
pathos  and  sentiment.    ^*  Now  here/'  says 
Deane,  **  is  a  tale  in  which  there  is  not  one 
word  of  truth."    Raynal  fired  at  this,  and 
asserted  that  he  had  taken  it  from  an  au- 
thentic   memoir  received   from   America. 
Franklin,  who  had  amused  himself  hitherto 
with  listening  to  the  dispute  of  his  friends, 
at   length  interposed,  "My  dear  abb€," 
said  he,  **  shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  When 
I.  was   a  young  man,  and  rather    more 
thoagfatless  than  is  becoming  at  our  present 
time  of  life,  I  was  employed  in  writing  for 
a  newspaper;  and,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened ttiat  I  want^  genuine  materials  to 
nil  up  my  page,  I  occasionally  drew  on  the 
stores  of  my  imagination  for  a  tale  which 
might  pass  current  as  a  reality-- now  this 
very  anecdote  of  Polly  Baker  was  one  of 
niy  inventions.*' 


The  new  conundrum  of  "  breaa  pats  "* 
as  the  ladies  call  the  epigramraitic  im 
irapressors  that  their  work-boxes  arc  always 
full  of  now,  pleases  me  mightily.     Nothing 
could  be  more  stupid  than  the  old  style  of 
a^c^e— an  initial— carefully  engraved  in  a 
hand  always  perfectly  unintelligible;  or  a 
crest^necessarily   out  of  its  place,   nine 
times  in  ten,  in  female  correspondence— 
because   nothing  could  be  more  un-"  ger- 
mane "  than   a  **  bloody  dagger  "  alarm- 
ing every  body  it  met,  on  the  outside  of 
an   order  for  minikin  pins !  or  a   "  fiery 
dragon,"    threatening    a   French  mantua- 
maker  for  some  undue  degree  of  tightness 
m  the  fitting  of  the  sleeve !  and   then  the 
same  emblem,  recurring  through  the  whole 
letter-writinff  of  a  life,  became  tedious.  Ihi* 
now  every  lady  has  a  selection  of  axioms 
(m  flower  and  water)  always  by  her,  suit 
ed  to  different  occasions.    As,  "Though 
lost  to  f i^A*,  to  memory  dear  f'—whcL 
she  writes  to  a  friend  who  has  lately  hac 
his  eye  poked  out.     "  Though  absent,  un- 
forgotten  f— to    a  female    correspondent, 
whom  she  has  not  written  to  for  perhaps 
the  three  last  (twopenny)  posts ;  or,  "  Fow 
le  meritez  /"  with  the  figure  oF  a  "  rose  '*— 

emblematic    of    every    thing  beautiful 

when  she  writes  to  a  lover.  It  was  receiving 
a  note  with  this  last  seal  to  it  that  put  the 
subject  of  seals  into  my  mind ;  and  I  have 
some  notion  of  getting  one  engraved  with  the 
same  motto,  "  Vous  le  meritez,"  only  wiiV. 
the  personification  o(  a  honewhip  under  it, 
instead  of  a  "rose**— for  peculiar  occa- 
sions. And  perhaps  a  second  would  no . 
do  amiss,  with  the  same  emblem,  only  with 
the  motto,  "  Tu  taunu  /"  as  a  son  of  co- 
rollary upon  the  first,  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency I  At  all  events,  I  patronise  the  sys- 
tem of  a  variety  of  "posies;"  because 
where  the  inside  of  a  letter  is  likely  to  be 
stupid,  it  gives  you  the  chance  of  a  joke 
upon  the  out.-^JIfon/A/y  Magazine 


Bleediko  fob  our  Countrv. 

It  is  related  of  a  Lord  Radnor  in  Chester- 
field's time,  that,  with  many  good  qualities, 
and  no  inconsiderable  share  of  learning,  he 
had  a  strong  desire  of  being  thought  skilful 
in  physic,  and  was  very  expert  in  bleeding. 
Lord  Chesterfield  knew  his  foible,  and  on  a 
]>articular  occasion,  wanting  his  vote,  came 
to  him,  and,  after  having  conversed  upon 
indifferent  matters,  complained  of  the  head- 
ach,  and  desired  his  lordship  to  feel  his 
pulso      Lord  Radnor  immediately  advised 
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him  to  lose  blood.  Chesterfield  compliment- 
ed his  lordship  on  his  chirurgical  skill,  and 
begged  him  to  try  his  lancet  upon  him. 
**  A  propos/'  said  lord  Chesterfield,  after 
the  operation,  •<  do  you  go  to  the  house  to- 
day?'* Lord  Radnor  answered,  "  I  did 
not  intend  to  go,  not  being  sufficiently  in- 
formed of  the  question  which  is  to  be 
debated ;  but  you,  that  have  considered  it, 
which  side  will  you  be  of  ?"— The  wily  earl 
easily  directed  his  judgment,  carried  him  to 
the  house,  and  got  him  to  vote  as  he  pleased. 
Lord  Chesterfield  used  to  say,  that  none  of 
his  friends  had  been  as  patriotic  as  himself, 
for  he  had  "  lo9t  hU  blood  for  the  good  of 
hu  country** 


A  Village  New  Year. 

For  the  Table  Book, 

"  Almack's''  may  be  charming, — an  as- 
sembly at  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor,''  and  a 
hop  of  country  quality  at  the  annual  **  Race 
Ball,''  or  a  more  popular  <<set  to*'  at  a 
^hionable  watering-place,  may  delight — 
but  a  lady  of  city  or  town  cannot  conceive 
the  emotions  enjoyed  by  a  party  collected 
in  the  village  to  see  the  '*  old  year'  out  and 
the   *'  new  )ear"  in.     At   this  time,  the 
^  country  dance"  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  young  and  old,  yet  not  till  the  week 
has  been  occupied  by  abundant  provisions 
of  meat,  fruit  tarts,  and  mince  pics,  which, 
with  made  wines,  ales,  and  spirits,  are,  like 
the  blocks  for  fuel,  piled  in  store  for  all 
partakers,  gentle  and  simple.     Extra  best 
beds,  stabling,  and  hay,  are  made  ready, — 
fine  celery  dug, — ^the  china  service  and  pew- 
ter plates  examined, — in  short,  want  and 
wijh  are  anticipated,  nothing  is  omitted, 
but  every  effort  used  to  give  proofs  of  ge- 
nuine hospitality.    This  year,  if  there  is  to 
be  war  in  Portugal,  many  widowed  hearts 
and  orphan  spirits  may  be  diverted  from,  not 
to,  a  scene  which  is  witnessed  in  places 
where  peace  and  plenty  abound.   However, 
I  will  not  be  at  war  by  conjecture,  but  sup- 
pose much  of  the  milk  of  huiMn  kindness 
to  be  shared  with  those  who  look  at  the 
sunny  side  of  things. 

After  tea,  at  which  the  civilities  of  the 
most  gallant  of  the  young  assist  to  lighten 
the  task  of  the  hostess,  the  fiddler  is  an- 
nounced, the  "  country  dance"  begins,  and 
the  lasses  are  all  alive ;  their  eyes  seem  lus- 
trous and  their  animal  spirits  rise  to  the 
xcro  of  harmonious  and  beautiful  attraction. 


The  chooiing  of  partners  and  tunes  with  fa- 
vourite figures  is  highly  considered.     Old 
folks  who  have  a  leg  left  and  are  desirous 
of  repeating  the  step  (though  not  so  light) 
of  fifty  years  back,  join  the  dance ;  and  the 
floor,  whether  of  stone  or  wood,  is  swept  to 
notes  till  feet  are  tired.    This  is  pursued 
till  suppcrtime  at  ten  o'clock.     Meantime, 
the  "  bi|nd*'  (called  **  waiu"  in  London)  is 
playing  before  the  doors  of  the  great  neigh* 
Dours,  and  regaled  with  beer,  and  chine, 
and  pies ;  the  village  <'  college  youths*'  are 
tuning  the  handbelU,  and  the  admirers  of 
the  ^*  steeple  chase"  loiter  about  the  church- 
yard to  hear  the  clock  strike  twelve,  and 
startle  the  air  by  high  mettle  sounds.     Me- 
thodist and  Moravian  dissenters  assemble 
at  their  places  of  worship  to  watch  out  the 
old  vear,  and  continue  to  **  vrateh"  fill  four 
ox  nve  in  the  new  year's  morning.     Vil- 
lagers, otherwise  disposed,  follow  the  church 
plan,  and  commemorate  the  vigils  in  the 
old  unreformed  way.    After  a  sumptuous 
supper, — at  which  some  maiden's  heart  is 
endangered  by  the  rocuish  eye,  or  the  salute 
and  squeeze^by  stealth,  dancing  is  resumed 
and,  according  to  custom,   a  change  of 

Sartners  takes  place,  often  to  the  joy  and 
isappointment  of  love  and  lovers.  At 
every  rest — the  fiddler  makes  a  squeaking 
of  the  strings — this  is  called  kise  *em  I  a 
practice  well  understood  by  the  tulip  fan- 
ciers. The  pipes,  tobacco,  and  substantial 
are  on  the  qm  vtoe,  by  the  elders  in  another 
part  of  die  house,  and  the  pint  goes  often 
to  the  cellar. 

As  the  clock  strikes  a  quarter  to  twelve, 
a  bumper  is  given   to  the  <*old  friend," 
standing,  with  three  fiBireweUs  I   and  while 
the  church  bells  strike  out  the  departure  of 
his  existence,  another  bumper  is  pledged  to 
the  '*  new  infant,"  with  three  standing  hip, 
hip,  hip— huzzas  !    It  is  further  customary 
for  the  dance  to  continue  all  this  time,  that 
the  union  of  the  years  should  be  cemented 
by    friendly    intercourse.      Feasting    and 
merriment  are  carried  on  until  four  or  five 
o'clock,  when,  as  the  yrorks  of  the  kitchen 
have  not  been  relaxed,  a  pile  of  sugar  toasc 
is  prepared,  and  every  guest  must  partake 
of  its  sweetness,  and  praise  it  too,  before 
separation.  Headaches,  lassitude,  and  pale- 
ness, are  thought  little  of,  pleasure  sup- 
presses the  sigh,  and  the  spirit  of  joy  keeps 
the  undulations  of  care  in  proper  subjec- 
tion— Happy  times  these  1— Joytul  opportu- 
nities borrowed  out  of  youth  to  be  repaid 
by  ripened  memory  I — snatched,  as  it  were, 
from  the  wings  of  Time  to  be  written  on  his 
brow  with  wrinkles  hereafter. 

R.  P. 


rHE  TABLE  DOUK. 


die  last  %fktntsa  of  ti)t  Sukt  of  ^axk. 

(NOW  FIRST  ENGRAVED) 
Fmm  ni*  Bust  bt  BcyiiEa,  execvted  ron  Uis  Ratal  Hiomitss  im  1820. 


Ii  (Ut  nit  block  upiriii(  tkkot  h« 
Id  pitnia'i  r*ce,WI  litwi  il  nut  wilk  euai 
En  hU'd  tbe  totiI  bmth,  tb*  luiUi  bmtk'd. 
And  lim  lo  ba  l>;  pMitidi  nviuUi'd. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  jem  1825,  the  and   his  rojal  sister,  the  ptinceu  Sophia, . 

duke  of  Yoikcommanced  to  sit  for  this  bust  were  equally  delighted   willi  the  true  iiiid 

at  fail  late  residence  in  the  Stable-yard,  St.  spirited  likeneM,  and  gratified  by  its  pos- 

Junes's  ;  and,  in  the  summer  of  iB2(i,  con-  session,  as  a  work  of  arL 
tinued  t«  give  sittings,  till  Its  final  comple-         "Die  duke  of  York,  on  giving  his  orders 

IKM),  at  the  artist's  house,  in  Dean  street,  lo   Mr,  Belinei>,   left  entirely   lo   him   th« 

Soho.     The    marble   was    then   removed,  armngement   of   the   figure.     With    grea^ 

tr  exhibition,    to   the    Royal    Academy,  judgmenl,  and   in   reference   to   liis   rojra. 

uhI  from  thence  sent  home  to  his  roynl  hignness's  distinguished  station,  tne  artist 

Mghness,   at    Rutland-house.      The   duke  has  placed  armour  on  ihe  body,  and  thrown 
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a  military  cloak  over  the  shoulders.  This 
judicious  combination  of  costume  imparts 
simplicity  and  breadth  to  the  bust,  and 
assists  the  manly  dig^nity  of  the  head.  The 
duke's  fine  open  features  bear  the  frank  and 
good-natured  expression  they  constantly 
wore  in  life :  the  resemblance  being  minutelv 
faithful,  is  as  just  to  his  royal  highness^ 
exalted  and  benevolent  character,  as  it  is 
creditable  to  Mr.  Behnes's  execution.  The 
present  engraving  i^  a  hasty  sketch  of  its 
general  appearance.  His  royal  highness 
kindly  permitted  Mr.  Behnes  to  take  casts 
from  the  sculpture.  Of  the  many,  there- 
fore, who  experienced  the  duke  of  York's 
friendship  or  favour,  any  one  who  desires 
to  hold  his  royal  highness's  person  in  re- 
membrance, has  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  fac-simile  of  the  original  bust,  which  is  as 
•arge  as  life. 

Mr.  Behnes  was  the  last  artist  to  whom 
.he  duke  sat,  and,  consequently,  this  is  his 
last  likeness.  The  marble  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  royal  highness  during  his  long 
illness,  and  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  in 
Arlington-street.  Its  final  destination  will 
be  appropriated  by  those  to  whom  he  was 
mo8t  attached,  and  on  whom  the  disposition 
of  such  a  memorial  necessarily  derolves. 


To  the  ample  accounts  of  the  duke  of 
York  in  the  different  journals,  the  Table 
Book  brings  together  a  few  particulars 
omitted  to  be  collected,  preceded  by  a  few 
notices  respecting  his  royal  highness's  title, 
a  correct  list  of  all  the  dukes  of  York  from 
their  origin,  and,  first,  with  an  interesting 
paper  by  a  gentleman  who  favoured  the 
Every-Day  Book  with  some  valuable  gene- 
alogical communications. 


SHAKSPEARE*S  DUKES  of  YORK,  &c. 

For  the  Table  Book* 

The  elastic  buoyancy  of  spirits,  joined 
with  the  rare  affability  of  disposition,  which 
prominently  marked  the  character  of  the 

Srince  whose  recent  loss  we  deplore,  ren- 
ered  him  the  enthusiastic  admirer  and 
steady  supporter  of  the  English  stage.  I 
»hope  I  shall  not  be  taken  to  task  for  allud- 
ing to  a  trifling  coincidence,  on  recalling  to 
recollection  how  largely  the  mighty  master 
of  this  department,  our  immortal  Shak- 
speare,  has  drawn  upon  his  royal  highness's 
illustrious  predecessors  in  title,  in  those  un- 
Tiyalled  dramatic  sketches  which  unite  the 
force  of  genius  with  the  simplicity  of 
nature,  whilst  they  impart  to  the  strictly 
acourati  annab  of  our  national    history 


some  of  the  mote  vivid  illumications  which 
blaze  through  the  records  of  our  national 
eloquence. 

The  touches  of  a  master-hand  giving 
vent  to  the  emanations  of  a  mighty  mind 
are,  perhaps,  no  where  more  palpably 
traoeo,  than  throughout  those  scenes  of  the 
historical  play  of  Richard  H.,  where  Ed- 
mund of  Lanffley,  duke  of  York,  (son  of 
king  Edward  III.,)  struggles  mentally  be- 
tween sentiments  m  allegiance  to  his  weak 
and  misguided  sovereign  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  Sie  other  hand,  his  sense  of  his  other 
nephew  Bolingbroke's  grievous  wrongs, 
and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his  country  by 
a  system  of  favouritism,  profusion,  and  op- 
pression. 

Equal  skill  and  fieeling  are  displayed  in 
the  delineation  of  his  son  Rutlanci's  devot- 
ed attachment  to  his  dethroned  benefactor, 
and  the  adroit  detection,  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, of  the  conspiracy,  into  which  he  had 
entered  for  Richard's  restoration. 

In  the  subsequent  play  of  Henry  V., 
(perhaps  the  most  heart-stirring  of  this  in- 
teresting series,)  we  learn  how  nobly  this 
very  Rutland  (who  had  succeeded  his 
father,  Edmund  of  Langley,  as  duke  of 
York)  repaid  Henry  IV.'s  generous  and 
unconditional  pardon,  by  his  heroic  con- 
duct in  the  glorious  field  of  Aeincourt, 
where  he  sealed  his  devotion  to  his  king 
and  countiy  with  his  blood. 

Shaksi>eare  has  rendered  familiar  to  us 
the  intricate  plans  of  deep-laid  policy,  and 
the  stormy  scenes  of  domestic  desolation, 
through  which  his  nephew  and  successor, 
Richard,  the  next  duke  of  York,  obtained 
a  glimpse  of  that  throne,  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  strictness,  he  was  legitimately  enti- 
tled just  before 

**  York  orerlook'd  the  town  of  York.** 

The  licentious  indulgence,  the  hard- 
hearted selfishness,  the  reckless  cruelty, 
which  history  indelibly  stamps  as  the  cha- 
racteristics of  his  son « and  successor,  Ed- 
ward, who  shortly  afterwards  seated  him- 
self firmly  on  the  throne,  are  presented  to 
us  in  colours  equally  vivid  and  authentic. 
The  interestingly  pathetic  detail  of  the 
premature  extinction  in  infancy  of  his 
second  son,  prince  Richard,  whom  he  had 
invested  with  the  title  of  York,  is  brought 
before  our  eyes  in  the  tragedy  of  Richard 
III.,  with  a  forcible  skill  and  a  plaintive 
energy,  which  set  the  proudest  efforts  of 

S receding  or  following  aramatic  writers  at 
efiance. 

To  <<  bluff  king  Hal,"  (who,  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  elder  brother,  Arthur,  prince 
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of  Wales,  had  next  borne  this  exclusively 
royal  title  of  duke  of  York,)  ample  justice 
b  rendered,  in  every  point  of  view,  in  that 
productioo,  as  eminent  for  its  gorgeous 
pageantry  as  for  its  subdued  interest,  in 
wluch  most  of  our  elder  readers  must  have 
been  sufficiently  fortunate  to  witness  the 
transcendant  merits  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  as 
Queen  Catherine,  surpassing  even  her  own 
accustomed  excellence. 

Had,  contrary  to  the  wonted  career  of 
the  triumph  of  human  intellect,  a  Shak- 
speare  enraptured  and  adorned  the  next 
generation,  what  studies  would  not  the 
characters  and  fiites  of  the  martyred  Charles 
1»,  and  his  misguided  son,  James  II.,  have 
aflbrded  to  his  contemplation.  Both  these 
soTeieigns,  during  the  lives  of  their  respec- 
tive elder  brothers,  bore  the  title  of  duke  of 
York. 

The  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster  are 
the  only  two  in  England  from  which  the 
titles  conferred  have  been  exclusivelv  en- 
joyed by  princes  of  the  blood  royal.  It 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  neither  of  these 
designations  has  ever  illustrated  an  indivig 
dual,  who  was  not  either  son,  brother, 
grandson,  or  nephew  of  the  sovereign  of 
this  realm. 

Richard,  duke  of  York,  kiUed  at  the 
battle  of  WakefieU,  may,  at  first  sight, 
ftrike  the  reader  as  an  exception  to  this 
issertion,  he  being  only  cousin  to-  Henry 
n.;  but  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
fiis  Ridiard  was  himself  entitled  to  that 
Ihrone,  of  which  his  eldest  son  shortly  after- 
wards obtained  possession,  under  the  title 
of  Edward  IV. 

By  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  concluded 
at  Munster,  in  1648,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  memorable  war  that  desolated  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  civilized  world  during 
thirty  years,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
bishopric  of  Osnaburgh,  then  secularized, 
should  be  alternately  possessed  by  a  prince 
of  the  catholic  house  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
protestant  house  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
Durgh.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  on  the 
score  of  dates,  that  the  Bavarian  family 
enjoyed  but  one  presentation  between  the 
death  of  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  York, 
in  1728,  and  the  presentation  of  his  great, 
great,  great  nephew,  the  lamented  prince 
whose  loss,  in  1827,  is  so  deeply  and  justly 
deplored. 

W.P. 

OTHO,  EAia  OF  YORK. 

More  than  five  centuries  before  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick  sat  on    the 


British  throne,  there  is  a  name  in  the 
srnealogy  of  the  Guelphs  connected  with 
the  tide  of  York. 

Until  the  time  of  Gibbon,  the  learned 
were  inclined  to  ascribe  to  Azo,  the  great 
patriarch  of  the  house  of  Este,  a  direct 
male  descent  from  Charlemagne :  the  bril- 
liant result  of  this  able  investiffalor*s  re- 
searches prove,  in  Azo's  behalf  four  cer- 
tain lineal  ascents,  and  two  others,  highly 
probable, 

* from  th«  pare  well  of /Co/ioa  mdeAled.** 

Azo,  marquis  or  lord  of  Tuscany,  mar- 
ried Cunegunda,  a  daughter  of  a  Guelph, 
who  was  also  sister  of  a  Guelph,  and  heir- 
ess of  the  last  Guelph.  The  issue  of  this 
alliance  was  Guelph  I.,  who,  at  a  time  be- 
fore titles  were  well  settled,  was  either 
duke  or  count  of  Altdorff.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Henry  the  Black,  who 
married  Wolfhildis,  heiress  of  Lunenbuigh, 
and  other  possessions  on  the  Elbe,  which 
descended  to  their  son,  Henry  the  Proud, 
who  wedded  Gertrude,  the  heiress  of  Sax- 
ony, Brunswick,  and  Hanover.  These 
large  domains  centered  in  their  eldest 
son,  Henry  the  Lion,  who  married  Maud, 
daughter  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  England, 
and,  in  the  conflicts  of  the  tiroes,  lost  all 
his  possessions,  except  his  allodial  territo^- 
ries  of  Lunenburgh,  Brunswick,  and  Hano- 
ver. The  youngest  son  of  this  marriage 
vras  William  of  Winchester,  or  Longsword, 
from  whom  descended  the  dukes  of  Bruns- 
vrick  and  Lunenburgh,  in  Germany,  pro- 
genitors to  the  house  of  Hanover.  His 
elder  brother,  Otho,  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  title  of  York. 

This  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony,'  the  eldest 
son  of  Henry  the  lion,  and  Maud,  was 
afterwards  emperor  of  Germany ;  but  pre- 
vious to  attainmg  the  imperial  dignity,  he 
was  created  earl  of  York  by  Richard  I.,  king 
of  England,  who,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, subsequently  exchanged  with  Otho, 
and  gave  him  the  earldom  of  Poictou  for 
that  of  York.  Otho's  relation  to  this  king- 
dom, as  earl  of  York,  and  grandson  of 
Henry  II.,  is  as  interesting  as  his  foi tunes 
were  remarkable. 

The  emperor,  Henry  VT.,  having  died, 
and  left  his  son,  Frederick,  an  infant  three 
months  old,  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
Philip,  duke  of  Suabia ;  the  minority  of 
Frederick  tempted  pope  Innocent  to  divest 
the  house  of  Suabia  of  the  imperial  crown, 
and  he  prevailed  on  certain  prmces  to  elect 
Otho,  of  Saxony,  emperor:  other  princes 
reelected  the  infant  Frederick.  The  con- 
tention continued  between  the  rival  candi- 
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dates,  with  repeated  elections.    Otho,  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Glottoester;  and 

flattering  the  aergy,  obtained  himself  to  b«  an  historian  of  the  period  calls  him  *'  a  isoh 

crowned  at  Ilome,  and  assumed  the  title  of  prince.*'    It  is  certain  that  he  had  few  stir- 

Otho  IV. ;  but  some  of  his  followers  having  ring  qualities,'  and  that  passive  virtues  were 

been  killed  by  the  Roman  citizens  he  me-  not  valued  in  an  age  when  they  were  of 

ditated  revenge,  and  instead  of  returning  to  little  service   to   contending    parties.    In 

Germany,  reconquered  certain  possessions  1402,  three  years  after  the  accession  ot 

usurped  from  the  empire  by  the  pope.   For  Henry  IV.,  he  died  at  his  manor  of  Lang- 

this  violence  Otho  was    excommunicated  ley,  and  was  interred  in  the  priory  there, 
by  the  holy  father,  who  turned  his  influ- 

ence  in  behalf  of  the  youthful  Frederick,  '^* 

and  procured  him  to  be  elected  emperor        Edward   Plantagenet,   teeend   duke    of 

instead.    Otho  had  a  quarrel  with  Philip  York,  was  son  of  the  &rst  duke,  grandson 

Augustus,  king  of  France,  respecting  an  old  to  Edward  ILL,  and  great  uncle  to  Henrj 

wager  between  them.    Philip,  neither  be-  V.,  by  whose  side  he  valiantly  fought  and 

lieving  nor  wishing  that  Otho  could  attain  perished,  in  the  field  of  Agincourt,  October 

the  imperial  dignity,  had  wagered  the  best  25, 1415. 
city  in  his  kingdom  against  whichever  he  ,j|. 

should  select  of  Otho's  baggage  horses,  if 

he  carried    his  point.     After  Otho  had        Richard  Plantagenet,  third  duke  of  York, 

achieved  it,  he  seriously  demanded  the  city  nephew  of  the  second  duke,  and  son  of 

of  Paris  from  Philip,  who  quite  as  seriously  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  was  eze- 

refused  to  deliver   up  his  capital.     War  cuted  for  treason  against  Henry  V.,  was 

ensued,    and    in  the    decisive    battle    of  restored  to  his  paternal  honours  by  Henry 

Bovines,  called  the  **  battle  of  the  spurs,"  VI.,  and  allowed  to  succeed  to  his  uncled 

fibm  the  number  of  knights  who  penshed,  inheritance.    As  he  was  one  of  the  most 

Philip  defeat^  Otho  at  the  head  of  two  illustiious  by  descent,  so  he  became  one  of 

hundred  thousand  Germans.    The  imperial  the   most  poweiful  subjects  through    his 

dragon,  which  the  Germans,  in  their  wars,  dignities  and  alliances.    After  the  death  of 

were  accustomed  to  plant  on  a  great  armed  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  celebrated  regent 

chariot  with  a  guard    chosen    from    the  of  France,  he  was  appointed   to  succeed 

flower  of  the  array,  fSell  into  the  hands  of  him,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  valorous 

the  victors,  and  the  emperor  himself  barely  lord  Talbot,  afterwards  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 

escaped  at  the   hazara  of  his  life.    This  maintained  a  footing  in  the  French  territo- 

battle  was  fought  in  August,  1215  ;  and  ries  upwards  of  five  years.   The  incapacity 

Otho,    completely    vanquished,    retreated  of  Henry  VI.  incited  him  to  urge  his  claim 

upon  his  devotions,  and    died  in  1218,  to  th€  crown  of  England  in  right  of  his 

without  issue.*  mother,  through  whom  he  descended  from 

The  wager,  in  its  conseauences  so  dis-  Philippa,  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of 

astrous  to  the  Germans,  ana  so  illustrious  Clarence,  second   son    to    Edward   III. ; 

to  the  French  arms^  was  made  with  Philip  whereas   the   king   descended    from    the 

while  Otho  was  passing  through  France  on  duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  that  mo- 

his  way  from  the  court  of  England.    Col-  narch.  The  duke's  superiority  of  descent,  his 

lectors'  of  "  engraved  British  portraits,''  and  valour  and   mildness  in  various  high  em- 

the  portraits  of  persons  who  **  come  into  plo^ments,  and  his  immense  possessions, 

England,'*  shoula  look  to  this.   How  many  derived  through  numerous  successions,  gave 

illustrated  «  Gransers "  are  there  with  a  him  influence  with  the  nobility,  and  pro- 

portrait  of  Otho  IV.,  earl  of  York?  cured  him  formidable  coimections.      He 

^__^__________^____^____^^__^__^___  levied  war  against  the  king,  and  without 

material  loss  slew  about  Syb  thousand  of 

THE  DUKES  OF  YORK.  the  royal  forces  at  St.  Alban's,  on  the  22d 

*  of  May,  1452.    This  was  the  first  blood 

^ ,        ,    „,  '  ,     ^  spilt  in  the  fierce  and  fatal  quarrel  between 

Edmund    Plantagenet,    surnamed     De  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 

Langley,  from  his  birth-place,  fifth  son  of  which  lasted  thirty  years,  was  signalized  by 

king  Edward  III.,  was  first  created  eari  of  twelve  pitched  battles,  cost  the  Uves  </ 

Cambridge,  by  his  father,  and  afterwards  eighty  princes  of  the  blood,  and  almost 

created   duke  of  York  by  his    nephew,  annihUated  the  ancient  nobiUty  of  England 

Richard  II.    He  was  much  influenced  by  After  this  battle,  the  duke's  irresolution,  and 

•'  the  heroism  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Henry 

•  UittofRoiiMor  Aattri*    Rapia.  Favnt.  VI.,  caused   a  suspension    of  hostilities. 
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Hie  leaden  on  both  sides  assented*  to  meet  York,  eldest  son  of  the  last,  prosecuted  his 

to  London,  and   be  solemnly  reconciled,  father's  pretensions,  and  defeated  the  earl 

the  doke  of  York  led  the  queen  in  solemn  of  Pembroke,  half  brother  to  Henry  VL, 

procession  to  St.  Paul's,  and  the  chiefs  of  at    Mortimer's    Cross,   in    Herefordshire, 

one  par^  marched  hand  in  hand  with  the  Shortly   afterwards,   queen   Margaret  ad* 

chien  of  the  other.    It  was  a  public  de-  Tanced  upon  London,  and  gained  a  victoiy 

monstration  of  peace,  with  secret  mutual  over  the  Yorkists  under  the  earl  of  War* 

distrust;  and  an  accident  aroused  the  slum-  wick,  at  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban*s, 

heriog  strife.    One  of  the  king's  retinue  in-  and,  at  the  same  time,  regained  possession 

salted  one  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's ;  their  of  the  person  of  her  w^  husbana.  Pressed 

companions  fought,  and  both  parties  in  by  the  Yorkists,  she  retreated  to  the  north 

erery  county  flew  to  arms.    The  battle  of  and  the    youthful    duke,  remarkable    for 

Bioi«heath,  in  Staffordshire,  23d  Septem*  beauty  of  person,  bravery,  affability',  and 

ber,  1459,  was  won  by  the  Lancastrians,  ererv  popular  quality,  entered  the  xapital 

At  the  Inttle  of  Northampton,  10th  July,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens. 

1560,  the  Yorkists  had  the  victoiy,  and  the  Elated  by  his  success,  he  resoWed  to  openly 

king  was  taken  prisoner.    A  parliament,  insist  on  his  claim,  and  treat  his  adversaries 

summoned   in   the  king's  nanre,  met    at  as  rebels  and  traitors.  On  the  3d  of  March^ 

Westminster,  which  the  duke^  of  York  at»  1460,  he  caused  his  army  to  muster  in  St. 

tended;  and,  had  he  then  seated  himself  on  John's  Fields,  Clerkenwell;  and  after  an 

the  throne  in  the    House  of  Lords,   the  harangue  to  the  multitude  surrounding  his 

deadly  feud  might  have  been  ended  by  his  soldiery,  the  tumultuary  crowd  were  asked 

being  proclaimed  king ;  bat  his  coolness  and  whether  they  would  have  Henry  of  Lan- 

moderation  mtimidated  his  friends,  and  en-  caster,  or  Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  late 

couraged  his  enemies.    His  personal  cou-  duke  of  York,  for  king.    Their  *'  sweet 

rage  was  undoubted,  but  he  was  deficient  voices*'  were  for  the  latter;  and  this  show 

ro  political  courage. '  The  parliament  de-  of  popular  election  was  ratified  by  a  great 

iberated,  and  though  they  declared   the  number  of  bishops,  lords,  magistrates,  and 

Luke's  title  indefeasible,  yet  they  decided  other  persons  of  distinction,  assembled  for 

Ihat  Heoiy  should  retain  the  crown  during  that  purpose  at  Baynard's  Castle.    On  the 

life.     They  provided,  however,  that  till  the  morrow,  the  duke  went  to  St.  Paul's  and 

king's  decease  the  government  should  be  offered,  and  had  Te  Deuro  sung,  and  was 

administered  by  the  duke,  as  the  true  and  with  great  royalty  conveyed  to  Westmtn  • 

lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy ;  and  in  this  ster,  and  there  in  the  great  hall  sat  in  the 

arrangement  Richard  acquiesced.    Mean-  king's  seat,  with  St.  Edward's  sceptre  in 

whrle,  queen  Margaret,  with  her  infant  son,  his  hand.    On  the  29th  of  March,  1461,  oe 

appealed  to  the  barons  of  the  north  against  fought  the  fterce  and  bloody  battle  of  Tou^ 

the  settlement  in  the  south,  and  collected  ton,  wherein  he  issued  orders  to  give  no 

an  army  with  astonishing  celerity.    The  quarter,  and  there  were  above  thirty-six 

duke  of  York  hastened  with  five  thousand  thousand  slain.    This  slaughter  confirmed 

troops  to  quell  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  him  king  of  England,  and  he  reigned  up<^ 

begmning  of  an  insurrection,  and  found,  wards  of  twenty  years  under  the  title  of 

near  Wakefield,  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  Edward  IV.,  defiling  his  fame  and  power 

men.   He  threw  himself  into  Sandal  castle,  by  effeminacy  and  cruelty.    The  title  of 

bat  with  diaracteristic  bravery,  imagining  York  merged  in  the  royal  dignity, 
he  should  be  disgpraced  by  remaining  be- 
tween walls  in  fear  of  a  female,  he  descended  V. 
mto  the  plain  of  Wakefield  on  the  24th  of        r*.  ,     ■.    «,     ^         ^      *   «i.        . 

December,  and  gave  battle  to  the  queen,  ^^^j^?"*  ^  ?J^»!*«*''*^  J?[  Shrewsbury, 

who  largely  outnumbering  his  litUe  army,  fifthjukeof  York,  son  of  Edward  IV.,  wu 

defeated  and  slew  him;  and  his  son,  the  murdered  in  the  tower  while  young,  with 

earl  of  Rutland,  an  innocent  youth  of  seven-  i"S.elder  brother,  Edward  V.,  by  order  of 

leen,  having  been  taken  prisoner,  was  mur-  their  uncle,  the  duVe  of  Gloucester,  after- 

dered  in  cold  blood  by  the  lord  de  Clifford.  ^ard»  Richard  XI  I. 
Margaret  caused  the  duke's  head  to  be  cut  yj^ 

fff,  and  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  city  of  *  #  v    i. 

fork,  with  a  paper  crown  on  it  in  derision        Henry  Tudor,  nrtk  duke  of  York,  was 

of  his  claim.     He  perished  in  the  fiftieth  so  created  by  his  father  Henry  VII.,  whom 

year  of  bis  age,  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  he   succeeded  as  kin^f,  under  the  title  of 

JV,  Henry  VIII.,  and  stained  our  annals  with 

Edward   Plantagenet,  f&urtk  duke   of  heartless  crimes. 
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VII.  16th  of  August,  1763;  he  died  on  the  5th 

'     Charles  Stuart,  seventh  duke  of  York,  of  January,  1827.     A  few   roiscellaneoufl 

was  second  son  of  James  I.,  by  whom  he  memoranda  are  extracted  from  journals  of 

was  created  to  that  title  in  1604,  and  whom  ^«  da*es  they  refer  to. 

he  succeeded  in  the  throne  as  Charles  I.  

VIII.  The  duke  of  York  was  sent  to  Germany 

James  Stuart,  a  younger  son  of  Charles  I.,  to  finish  his   education.     On   the  1st  of 

was  the  tft^AM  duke  of  York.    While  bear-  August,  1787,  his    royal    highness,  after 

ing  this  title  during  the  reign  of  his  brother  having  been  only  five  days  on  the  road  from 

Charles  II.,  he  manifested  mat  personal  Hanover  to  Calais,  embarked  at  that  port, 

courage  as  a  naval  commanaer,  in  several  on  board  a  common  packet-boat,  for  £ag- 

actions  vrith  the  Dutch.    Under  the  title  of  land,  and  arrived  at  OoTei  the  same  after- 

James  II.,  he    incompetently    filled    the  noon.    He  was  at  St.  JamesVpalaoe  the 

throne  and  weakly  abdicated  it.  following  day  by  half-past  twelve  o'clock  ; 

j^  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Wales 

at  Carlton-house,  he  was  visited  by  the 

Ernest  Augustus  Guelph,  ninth  duke  of  duke,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  which, 

York,  duke  of  Albany,  earl  of  Ulster,  and  fo,  from  cooling,  had  increased  the  aflection 

bishop  of  Osnabureh,  was  brother  to  George  of  the  royal  brothers. 
Lewis  Guelph,  elector  of  Hanover,  and  ' 

king  of  England  as  George  I.,  by  letters        -^     ,         \     •  ^         ,        .      , 
from  whom,  in  1716,  he  was  dignified  as        On  the  JOth  of  December,  m  the  same 

above,  and  died  in  1728,  unmarried.  ^^'^  «'^^  masonic  lodge  was  held  at 

the  Star  and  Garter  in  Pall-maU.     The 

^*  duke  of  Cumberland  as  grand-master,  the 

Edward  Augustus,  tenth  duke  of  York,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  duke  of  York,  were 

duke  of  Albany,  and  earl  of  Ulster,  was  m  the  new  uniform  of  the  Britannio-lodze, 

second  son  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  duke  of  York  received  another  de- 

and  brother  to  kins  Greorge  HI.,  by  whom  gree  in  masonry ;  he  had  some  time  before 

he  was  created  to  those  titles.      He  died  at  been  initiated  in  the  first  mysteries  of.th« 

Monaco,  in  Italy,  September  17,  1767,  un>  brotherhood, 
married.  -_.^ 

XI.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1788,  the  duke 

THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  YORK.  ?f  ^^'^  ^^^P^**"^  '°  the  Court  of  King's 

**.**-.  ^t^M,^  ^^x^Ma  v^»    *    *v»v.  Bench,  and  was  sworn  to  give  evidence 

Frederick,  eleventh  Duke  of  York,  vras  before  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  on  an 
brother  of  His  Majesty  King  George  IV.,  indictment  for  fraud,  in  sending  a  letter  to 
and  second  son  of  his  late  Maiesty  King  his  royal  highness,  purporting  to  be  a  letter 
George  III.,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  from  captain  Morris,  requesting  the  loan  of 
the  dignities  of  Duke  of  the  Kingdom  of  forty  pounds.  The  grand  jury  found  the  in- 
Great  Britain,  and  of  Earl  of  the  Kingdom  dictment,  and  the  prisoner,  whose  name 
of  Ireland,  by  the  titles  of  Duke  of  i  ork  does  not  appear,  was  brought  into  court  by 
and  of  Albany  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  Earl  the  keeper  of  Tothill-fields  Bridewell,  and 
of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  and  presented  to  the  pleadeo  not  guilty,  whereupon  he  was  re- 
Bishopric  of  Osnaburgh.  His  Royal  manded,  and  the  indictment  appointed  to 
Highness  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  be  tried  in  the  sittings  after  the  following 
the  Land  Forces  of  the  United  Kingdom,  term;  but  there  is  no  account  of  the  triU 
Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot  having  been  had. 
Guards,  Colonel- in-chief  of  the  60th  Regi-  «__ 
ment  of  Infantry,  0£Sciating  Grand  Master  r    r\        u       r.i                       »u    j  i 

of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  fligh  Steward  of     I''^'^^  ""i  ^\*  '*T  ^T'  ^  *"  l  "*"  r 
iw «r:_ J w«-j '  J  1? r  *i..    Ordered  two  hundred  and  sixty  sacks  of 


Ghost  in  France,  of  the  Black  Eagle  in    ^"Tll       .k 
Russia,  the  Red  Eagle  in  Prussia,  of  St.    "^^  °^  ^®  '^^^^«^- 
Maria  Theresa  in  Austria,  of  Charles  III. 


in  Spain,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  Fellow        In  1788,  pending  the  great  question  of 

of  the  Royal  Society.  the  regency,  it  was  contended  on  that  side 

ll^e  lale  duke  of  York  was  born  on  the    of  the  House  of  Commons  from  whence 
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extension  of  royal  prerogative  was  least  ez- 
pectedythat  from  the  moment  parliament  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  king's  incapacity, 
a  rigJkt  attached  to  the  piince  of  Wales  to 
exercise  the  regal  functions,  in  the  name  of 
ais  fether.  On  the  15th  of  December,  the 
dnke  of  York  rose  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  a  profound  silence  ensued.  His  royal 
nigfaness  said,  that  though  perfectly  unused 
as  he  was  to  speak  in  a  public  assembly, 
vet  he  could  not  refrain  trom  offerinflr  bis 
sentiments  to  their  lordships  on  a  subject 
in  whidh  the  dearest  interests  of  the  country 
were  invdved.  He  said,  he  entirely  agreed 
with  the  noble  lords  who  had  expressed 
their  wishes  to  avoid  any  question  which 
tended  to  induce  a  discussion  on  the  rights 
of  the  prince.  The  fact  was  plain,  that  no 
sQch  daim  of  right  had  been  made  on  the 
part  of  the  prince;  and  he  was  confident 
that  his  royal  highness  understood  too  well 
the  sacred  principles  which  seated  the  house 
of  Brunswick  on  the  throne  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, erer  to  assume  or  exercise  any  power, 
he  kU  daim  what  it  m^^ht^  not  derived  from 
the  vrill  of  the  people,  expressed  by  their 
representatives  and  tneir  lordships  in  parlia- 
ment assembled.  On  this  gronnd  his  royal 
highness  said,  that  he  must  be  permitted  to 
hope  that  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  all 
considerate  men,  at  a  moment  when  temper 
and  nnanimity  were  so  peculiarly  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  dreadful  calamity  which 
every  description  of  persons  must  m  com- 
mon lament,  but  which  he  more  par- 
ticnlarly  felt,  would  make  them  wish  to 
avoid  pressing  a  decision,  which  certainly 
was  not  ncoesmry  to  the  great  object  ex- 
pected from  parliament,  and  which  must  be 
most  painful  in  the  discussion  to  a  family 
alreacfy  sufficiently  agitated  and  afflicted. 
His  royal  highness  concluded  with  saying, 
that  these  were  the  sentiments  of  an  honest 
heart,  equally  influenced  by  duty  and  affec- 
tion to  his  royal  fiither,  and  attachment  to 
the  constitutional  rights  of  his  subjects; 
and  that  he  was  confident,  if  his  royal  bro- 
ther were  to  address  them  in  his  place  as  a 
peer  of  the  rc»lm,  that  these  were  the  senti- 
ments which  he  would  distinctly  avow. 

His  majesty  in  council  having  declared 
bis  consent,  under  the  g^reat  seal,  to  a  coi>- 
tract  of  matrimony  between  his  royal  high- 
ness the  duke  of  York  and  her  royal  high- 
ness the  princess  Frederique  Charlotte 
Ulrique  Catherine  of  Prussia,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1791,  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Berlin.  About  six  o  clock 
vO  the  afternoon,  all  the  persons  of  the  blood 


royal  assembled  in  gala,  in  the  apartments 
of  the  dowager  queen,  where  the  diamond 
crown  was  put  on  the  head  of  princess 
Frederica.  The  generals,  ministers,  ambas- 
sadors, and  the  high  nobility,  assembled  in 
the  white  hall.  At  seven  o'clock,  the  duke  of 
York,  preceded  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
chamber,  and  the  court  officers  of  state,  led 
the  princess  his  spouse,  whose  train  was 
carried  by  four  ladies  of  the  court,  through 
all  the  parade  apartments ;  after  them  went 
the  king,  with  the  queen  dowager,  prince 
Lewis  of  Prussia,  with  the  reigning  queen, 
and  others  of  the  royal  funily  to  the  white 
hall,  where  a  canopy  was  ere^ed  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  also  a  crimson  ? elvet  sofa  for 
the  marriage  ceremony.  The  royal  couple 
placed  themselves  under  the  canopv,  before 
the  sofo,  the  royal  family  stood  round 
them,  and  the  upper  counsellor  of  the  con- 
sistoiy,  Mr.  Sack,  made  a  speech  in  German. 
This  being  over,  rings  were  exchanged ;  and 
the  illustrious  couple,  kneeling  on  the 
sofa,  were  married  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  reformed  church.  The  whole  ended 
with  a  prayer.  Twelve  guns,  placed  in  the 
garden,  fired  three  rounds,  and  the  bene- 
diction was  given.  The  new-married  couple 
then  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
royal  fiiroily,  and  returned  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  apartments,  where  the  royal 
family,  and  all  persons  present,  sat  down 
to  card-tables;  after  which,  the  wholp 
court,  the  high  nobility,  and  the  ambassa- 
dors, sat  down  to  supper,  at  six  Ubles. 
The  first  was  placed  under  a  canopy  of 
crimson  velvet,  and  the  victuals  served  in 
gold  dishes  and  plates.  The  other  five 
Ubles,  at  which  sat  the  generals,  ministers, 
ambKUsadors,  all  the  officers  of  the  court, 
and  the  high  nobility,  were  served  in  other 
apartments. 

During  supper,  music  continued  playmg 
in  the  gsSleries  of  the  first  hall,  which  im- 
mediately began  when  the  company  entered 
the  hall.  At  the  dessert,  the  royal  table 
was  served  with  a  beautiful  set  of  china, 
made  in  the  Berlin  manufactory.  Supper 
being  over,  the  whole  assembly  repaired  to 
the  white  hall,  where  the  trumpet,  timbrel, 
and  other  music  were  playing ;  and  the flamr 
beau  dance  was  begun,  at  ^hich  the  minis- 
ters of  state  carried  the  torches.  With  this 
ended  the  festivity.  The  ceremony  of  the 
re-marriage  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
York  took  place  at  the  Queen's  Palace, 
London,  on  the  23d  of  November. 

The  duchess  of  York  died  on  the  6th  of 
August.  1820. 
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The  Dahce  op  Torches.  in  which  forty  pounds  of  gaopowder  being 

As  a  note  of  illustration  on  iLis  dance  at    J?®P^*«<'>  •  number  of  most  curious  waiv 
tlie  Prussian   nuptials  of  the    duke    and     jj  j  >n«*™nnents,  which  bis  royal  highness 
duchess  of  York,  reference  may  be  had  to      *"  collected  on  the  continent,  were  de* 
a  slight  mention  of  the  same  observance  on     •^'^y®^'     Many   of  the   guns   and   other 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia    ^**F*"' .  ^^^  presented   from   the   king 
with  the  princess  of  Bavaria,  in  the  ^very-      .    Pnissia,   and  German  officers  of  dis- 
JMy  Booky  vol.  i.  p.  1551.     Since  that    J*."^**<^">  *°d  ^o  ««<*  piece  was  attached  ito 
article,!  find  more  descriptive  particulars         .^*!I7'    ^7  ^^  8<Ja»onable  exertions  of  the 
©f  it  in    a    letter    from    baron    Bielfeld,     ?c»gnw>urhood,  the  flames  were  prevented 
giving  an  account  of  the  marriage  of  the     J*'®™  .spreading  to  the  mam  part  of  the 
prince    of   Prussia  with   the    princess  of    """«»n|f-    The  duchess  was  at  Oatlands  at 
Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle,  at  Beriin,  in  1 742.     f     *'™*».*"**  beheld  the  conflagration  fiom 
The  baron  was  present  at  the  ceremonial.        ^^^  sleepmg  apartment,  in  the  centre  of  the 
"  As  soon  as  their  majesties  rose  from     "^^^If"*  ^«>m  which  the  flames  were  pre- 
table,  the  whole  company  returned  into  the     ^^"^®^  communicating  by  destroying  a  gate- 
white  hall ;  from  whence  the  altar  was  re-    T^^*  ^^^^  ^®  ^^°?  ^^  adjoined  to  the 
moved,  and  the  room  was  illuminated  with     **?^^-     ^^^^  royal  highness  gave  her  orders 
fresh    wax    lighu.    The    musicians    wei«     ^'r*  perfect  composure,  directed  abundant 
placed  on  a  stage  of  solid  silver.    Six  lieu-     »*™nnnent  to  the  peonle  who  were  extin- 
tenant  generab,  and  six  ministers  of  state,     B:">»hing  the  flames,  and  then  retired  to  the 
stood,  each  with  a  white  wax  torcii  in  his     "^"*  ^^^^^  servants  at  the  stables,  which 
hand,  ready  to  be  lighted,  in  conformity  to     ?[?  considerably  detadied  from  the  palace, 
a  ceremony    used  in   the  German  courts  majesty  rode  over  from  Windsor-castle 

on  these  occasions,  which  is  called    <  tht    5®  ^"*'  ^^^  ^^^^  highness,  and  staid  with 
dance  of  torches;  in  allusion  to  the  torch     ^^^  *  cousiderable  time. 

of  Hymen.    This  dance  was  opened  by  the 

new  married  prince  and  princess,  who  made        n      u        l 

the  tour  of  the  hall,  saluting  the  king  and  .  \^^  r^J  ^^  ®^  -^P"^  ^^^>  ^WL'l  the 
the  company.  Before  them  went  the  minis-  fi"  1  ?  T®^*  ^^  nding  for  an  airing  along 
ters  and  the  generab,  two  and  two,  with  ™  ^°?  *"road  towards  Fulharo,  a  drover's 
their  lighted  torches.  The  princess  then  Z^  *^'*12?^»  ^^  barked  in  front  of  the 
gave  her  hand  to  the  king,  and  the  prince  Z^^  T"®  »nimal,  suddenly  rearing,  fell 
to  the  queen ;  the  king  gave  his  hand  to  f<^*^*ro»»  ^"*»  the  duke  under  him ;  and 
the  queen  mother,  and  the  reigning  queen  .  horse  nsing,  with  the  duke's  foot  in  the 
to  prince  Henry ;  and  in  this  manner  aU  !**""P».  4«gged  him  along,  and  did  him 
the  princes  and  princesses  that  were  pre-  ™5'^®'^  injury.  When  extricated,  the  duke, 
sent,  one  after  the  other,  and  according  to  ^'^ ".  F^^  cheerfulness,  denied  he  was 
their  rank,  led  up  the  dance,  making  the  ^"^  '  ^*'  ^^®  ^^^^  "^  were  broken, 
tour  of  the  hall,  almost  in  the  step  of  the  ^^^  ^^  ****  ^^^  ^^  ^<*  contused,  and 

Polognese.  The  novelty  of  this  perform-  ^°®  f  ^"  ^®88  and  arms  much  brubed.  A 
ance,  and  tlie  sublime  quality  of  the  per-  S^'^tte'^an  "^  a  hack  chaise  immediately 
formers,  made  it  in  some  degree  agreeable  *"^t^»  and  the  duke  was  conveyed  in  it 
Otherwise  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  dance  [*?  jork-house,  Piccadilly,  where  his  royal 
itself,  with  the  continual  round  and  formal  "*Knn«««^««  P«t  to  bed,  and  in  due  time 
pace  of  the  dancers,  the  frequent  goinj?  out  J^^«'«>  to  the  performance  of  hb  active 
3f  the  torches,  and  the  clangour  of  the  """^* 
Tumpets  that  rent  the  ear,  all  these  I  say  — .— 

made  it  too  much  resemble  the  dance  of  On  the  6th  of  August,  1815,  the  duke  of 
the  Sarmates,  those  ancient  iiihabitanl^  of  York,  on  coming  out  of  a  shower-bath,  at 
the  prodigious  woods  of  this  country.''  Oatlands,  fell,  from  the  slippery  state  of  the 

oilcloth,  and  broke  the  large  bone  of  hb 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1794,  about  four  ^^  Y™'  half  way  between  the  shoulder 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  fire  broke  out  at  *"  J,  elbow-joint.  His  royal  highness*s 
the  duke  of  York's  palace  at  Oatlands.  It  ^/^^^e^t  constitution  at  that  time  assisted 
began  in  the  kitchen,  and  was  occasioned  **  surgeons,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  agiin 
by  a  beam  which  projected  into  the  chim-     attended  to  business. 

ney,  and  communicated,  to  the  roof.    Hb  • 

royal  highnesses  armoury  was  in  that  wing        On  the  lUh  of  October,  in  the  same 
9f  the  bmlding  where  the  fire  commenced,    year,  hb  royal  highnesses  Ubraiy   at  his 
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office  in  the  Ilorae-guards  consisting  of  the  Brunswick,  and  to  tboM  principlM  which 

best  military  authors,  and  a  very  extensive  bad  placed  it  on  the  throne,  and  of  haTinsr 

collection  of  maps,  were  removed  to  his  on  all  occasions  acted  an  independent  and 

n«w  iibrafj  (Ute    her  majesty's)  in   the  honourable  part  towards  the  ffovernment  of 

Gieen-park.    The  assemblage  is  the  most  the  country,  and  I  therefore  thourht  myself 

perlect  collection  of   works    on   military  justified  in  concluding  my  letter  m  the  fol- 

affairs  in  the  kingdom.  lowing  terms  :— '  I  know  not  in  what  esti- 

_^_...  mation  your  royal  highness  may  hold  my 

It  appean,  from  the  report  of  the  com-  «P««t«d  endearoor.,  in  mometits  of  dan- 

misaio^ar  woods,   foists,   and    land  ger,  to  sooport  the  religion  and  the  conrti- 

re»eiiue^  m  1816,  ttet  the  duke  of  York  »«««>«>.<>'»'»•  «>»nt7  i  »>«  if  I  am  fortunate 

pmdnaed  of  die  commissioner*  the  Mlow  eno-f*  »»  hate  any  merit  with  you  on  that 

Id?  estates :  t.  Tlie  manor  of  Byfleet  and  !*"•  ^  •wn«»>y  «^«>«t  7<^  protecUon 

W^ybridge.  with  Byfieet    or  Weybridge-  f"'"'?"!:    I  »">  "bad  courtier,  and  know 

park,  and  a  capital  weswage  an/  offi^  '"'«  ?'  *«  "*»»«'  .»'  «»''«''nK  &»«« 

lind  other  me^ages  aadlnildings  there!  Jf?"?*'  the  interTcntion  of  otheri,  but  I 

2.  He  manor  of  Walton  Leigh,  and  divers  ^'  ""^  J  *»?  "«'"  know  how  to  foreet 

messuages  and  lands  therein.    3.  A  capital  **?"'  ^^'^  *'*'°*  ?,^f"'  '^'    v  ^ 

messuaif-  called  Brooklands,  with  o«Sces,  *«'  «»«>»«oo*ne*s,  I  beg  leare  to  submit 

gardens,  and  several  parcels  of  land,  situat-  ""?*"  ,  „       _      ,  „•  j,„.^. 

ed  at  Weybridge.    4.  A  farm-house,  and  *  Your  I^al  Hig^ness's 

divers  lands,  called   Brooklands-ferm,  at  '  Most  gratefiil  servant, 

Weybridge.      5.  A  messuage  and   lands,  ^ .        .     .             ....          I^amoaw. 

calfed  CJuMs,  near  Weybtldge.    6.  Two  "  I  wceived  a  very  obliging  answer  by  the. 

labbit-waneDS  within  the  manor  of  Byfleet  '**"™  of  the  post,  and  in  about  two  months 

and  Weybridge.    To  this  property  was  to  "?  **"  *"?  promoted,  without  purchsae, 

be  added  all  Unds  and  preiisiTallotted  to  f'"'?  ""S"?.'^  '**  a  lieutenant^lonelcy 

the  preceding  by  virtue  of  any  act  of  enclo-  ?"  *«  ^"^  ^'>^  *^T^*-  ,^^J  ^»'- 

fure:    The  %li  was  made    to   his  royal  '»«  wpenenoed,    for    above   twenty-four 

highness  in  May,  1809.  at  the  price  of  y«",.tl>e  negl«ct  of  hwrnajestv-s  ministeii, 

£74,459.  3#.;  but  the  moiey  was  permitted  }  >«»•»«*  great  satufiic^ion  from  this  aU 

to  remain  at  the  interest  of  3§  per^t.  till  *«""'•"  "^ ""»  «>»'  "»«*  *?>    «^  ^*^,  "» 

the  lOth  of  June,  1815,  when  the  principal  '"S^  ««'«  »  "•??'  K""**"'  '^P">%  "^i" 

and  interest  (amounting  after  the  dedSc-  «««»»•?»•    I  ««"  "<>» »  ^^  '™f  *>*«« 

lion  ofproperty-t««.  and  ofthe  rents,  which,  fiP"*^'"?    "^    acknowledgment    in  the 

during  themtival,  had  been  paid  to  the  foUowing  letter,  nor  can  I  now  forbear  in- 

crown,  lo£85.135.  5..  9rf.)  were  paid  into  »«"«>g  >»  >»  «!|f»e  aneclotes.    The  whole 

the  B^nk  of  England,  to  the  account  ofthe  J?"***""  .TJ'  d"  his  roy^  '"8^nf»  »• 

commissioneis    for    the  new  street.    His  «»«*^"  .7'*  P<M«"«y.  ""^  I  fh»»  •'« 

royal  highness  also  purchased  about  twenty  «?°«'l*'  '* «»  *°  honourable  testim<my  of 

acJes  of  land  in  Walton,  at  the  piice  if  "»»  WobaHo"  o^°»y  Public  conduct. 

£1294. 2».  3A                                                ,  ,  Calgtirth  Park,  ffop.  9,  1806.' 

^^_  •  Dg,  mjr  lord  of  CmterbBry , 

While  the  duke  was  in  his  last  illness,  B.t<-toodi«B,«dbe».yoorfri«d  for«vr.' 

members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  *  Thus  Shakspeare  makes  Henry  VIII. 

Commons  bore  spontaneous  testimony  to  speak  of  Cranmer ;  and  from  the  bottom  of 

fats  royal  highness's  impartial  administration  my   heart,  I  humbly    entreat  your  royal 

of  his  high  office  as  commander-in-diief;  highness  to  believe,  that  the  sentiment  is 

and  united  in  one  general  expression,  that  as  applicable  to  the  bishop  of  Landaff  as  it 

no  political   distinction  ever  interfered  to  was  to  Cranmer. 


reputation.  to  my  feelings,  the  matter  ofthe  obligation, 

"  On  the  marriage  of  my  son  in  August,  or  the  noble  manner  of  its  being  conferred. 

1805,  I  wrote,"  says  the  bishop, "  to  the  I  sincereljr  bojje  your  rojral  highness  will 

duke  of  Vork,  requesting  his  royal  high-  pardon  this  my  intrusion,  m  thus  expressing 

ness  to  give  him  his  protection.    I  felt  a  my    most   grateful    acknowledgments  for 

consdoosness  of  having,  through  life,  che-  them  both 
tubed  a  warm  attachment  to  the  house  of  '  ^*  Lak davf.'  " 


til 
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iMn  Cf)arltfi!  ImxA, 

To  the  Editor, 

Dear  Sir, 
It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  that  about 
sixteen  years  since  I  published  "  Speci- 
mens of  English  Dramatic  Poets,  who 
lived  about  the  Time  of  Shakspeare."  For 
the  scarcer  Plays  I  had  recourse  to  the 
Collection  bequeathed  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum by  Mr.  Garrick.  But  my  time  was 
but  short,  and  my  subsequent  leisure  has 
discovered  in  it  a  treasure  rich  and  ex- 
haustless  beyond  what  I  then  imagined. 
In  it  is  to  be  found  almost  e)^ery  production 
in  the  shape  of  a  Play  that  has  appeared  in 
print,  from  the  time  of  the  old  Mysteries 
and  Moralities  to  the  days  of  Crown  and 
D'Urfey.  Imagine  the  luxury  to  one  like 
me,  who,  above  every  other  form  of  Poetry, 
have  ever  preferred  the  Dramatic,  of  sitting 
in  the  princely  apartments,  for  such  they 
are,  of  poor  condemned  Montagu  House, 
which  I  predict  will  not  speedily  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  handsomer,  and  culling  at  will 
the  flower  of  some  thousand  Dramas.  It  is 
like  havine  the  range  of  a  No'bleman's  Li- . 
brary,  with  the  Librarian  to  your  friend. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  courteousoess  and 
attentions  of  the  Gentleman  who  has  the 
chief  direction  of  the  Reading  Rooms  here ; 
and  you  have  scarce  to  ask  for  a  volume, 
before  it  is  laid  before  you.  If  the  occa*> 
sional  Extracts,  which  I  have  been  tempted 
to  bring  away,  may  find  an  appropriate 
place  in  your  Table  Book,  some  of  them 
are  weekly  at  your  service.  By  those  who 
remember  the  "  Specimens,"  these  must  be 
considered  as  mere  after-gleanings,  supple* 
mentary  to  that  work,  only  comprising  a 
longer  period.  You  must  be  content  with 
sometimes  a  scene,  sometimes  a  song;  a 
speech,  or  passage,  or  a  poetical  image,  as 
they  happen  to  strike  me.  I  read  without 
order  of  time ;  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  dates ; 
and  for  any  biography  of  the  Dramatists, 
I  must  refer  to  writers  who  are  more  skil- 
ful in  such  matters.  My  business  is  with 
their  poetry  only. 

Your  well-wisher, 

C.  Lamb. 

January,  27,  1827. 


John,  not  being  able  to  bring  Matilda, 
the  chaste  daughter  of  the  old  Baron  Fitz* 
water,  to  compliance  with  his  wishes^ 
causes  her  to  be  poisoned  in  a  nunnery. 

Scene.    John,  The  Baront :  they  being 
as  yet  ignorant  of  the  murder,  and 
having  just  come  to  composition  witk 
the  King  after  tedious  wars.  Matilda' 
hearse  is  brought  in  by  Hubert. 

Jokm,  Hubert,  interpret  tUt  appuitioa. 

Hubert.  Behold,  nr, 
A  tad-writ  Tragedy,  so  feelinglj 
Laayoaged,  and  east;  with  such  a  craftjr  cneltj 
Contrired,  and  acted ;  that  wild  savages 
Would  weep  to  lay  their  ears  to,  and  (admiring 
To  see  themselyes  oytdone)  ihej  woold  ooneeiTe 
Their  wtldness  mildness  to  this  deed,  and  eall 
Men  mors  than  saTage,  themselTes  rationaL 
And  thou,  Fitswater,  reAeet  upon  thj  namtt* 
And  tarn  the  So*  of  Teart.    Oh,  forget 
That  Capid  ever  spent  a  dart  upon  thee ; 
That  Hymen  erer  coupled  thee;  or  that  ever 
The  hasty,  happy,  willing  messenger 
Told  thee  thon  had'st  a  daughter.    Oh  look  here  I 
Look  here.  King  John,  and  with  a  trembling  eye 
Read  your  sad  act,  Matilda's  tragedy. 

Barons,  Matilda! 

Fitswator,  By  the  laVring  sool  of  a  mneh-injared 
man. 
It  is  my  child  Matilda  I 

Brmeo,  Sweet  niece! 

Loicnter.  Chaste  sonll 

John.  Do  letir,  Chester  ? 
Good  Oxford,  do  I  move  ?  stand  I  not  still 
To  watch  when  the  grieVd  friends  of  wrong*d  MatildA 
Will  with  a  thonsand  stabs  tarn  me  to  dast. 
That  in  a  thousand  prayers  they  might  be  happy  ? 
Will  no  one  do  it?  then  give  a  mourner  room, 
A  man  of  tears.    Oh  immaculate  Matilda, 
These  shed  but  sailing  heat-drops,  misling  showers^ 
The  faint  dews  of  a  doabtfal  April  morning ; 
But  fcom  mine  eyes  ship-sinking  cataracts. 
Whole  clouds  of  waters,  wealthy  exhalations. 
Shall  fall  into  the  sea  of  my  affietion. 
Till  it  amase  the  moaners. 

Hubert,  UnmateVd  Matilda ; 
Celestial  soldier,  that  kept  a  fort  of  chastity 
'Gainst  all  temptations. 

FiUtwater.  Not  to  be  a  Queen, 
Would  she  break  her  chaste  tow.    Truth  crowns  your 

reed; 
VomatdCd  Matilda  was  her  name  indeed. 


No.  I. 
[From  "  King  John  and  Matilda,"  a  Tra- 
gedy by  Robert  Davenport,  acted  in 
1651.] 


«  Fitowater :  son  of  water.  A  striking  instouoe  of 
the  compatibility  of  the  teriont  pun  with  the  expression 
of  the  profoundest  sorrows.  Grief,  as  well  as  joy,  finds 
ease  in  thus  playing  with  a  word.  Old  John  of  Gaunt 
in  ShakSpeare  thus  descants  on  his  name :  "  Gaunt,  and 
gaunt  indeed;'*  to  *  long  string  of  conceits,  whi<*  no 
one  has  ever  yet  felt  as  ridiculous.  The  poet  Wither 
thus,  in  a  mournful  reyiew  of  the  declining  estate  of 
his  family,  says  with  deepest  nature:— 

The  very  name  of  Wither  shows  decay. 
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Jokn.  O  tkke  lato  four  spint-pierciog  praiM 
My  seeae  of  sorronr.    I  har«  well-clad  wooa, 
i'atlirtie  epitlieta  to  iUiwtrato  pMsum, 
Aod  steal  tme  tean  so  sweetlT  from  all  tlMM» 
akall  touch  the  tool,  and  at  onoe  oierce  and  please. 

iPen$e$  th§  Motto  amd  Smblema  oh  the  hcane,  \ 

■*  To  Pietj  and  Paritv**— oad  ''  Lilliei  mix'd  with 


How  w«U  joa  hare  appareU*d  woe  I  this  Pendant, 
2b  Piety  aad  Purity  directed, 
Tneiaealw  a  duMtesoiil  in  a  ekaa  body, 
VirtM^  white  VirgiB,  Chastity's  red  Martyr  I 
Soifer  me  then  wilh  this  well-suited  wreath 
To  make  cor  grids  iafmioas.    Let  all  be  dunbt 
WhUstt  the  king  speaks  her  Epioediuio. 

Chester.  His  Tsry  soal  speaks  sorrow. 

Oxford.  Aad  it  bsoomes  him  sweetly. 

Jokm.  Hail  Maid  aad  Martyr  I  lo  on  thy  breast. 
Devotion's  alUr.  chaste  Truth's  nest, 

I  offer  (as  my  guilt  imposes) 

Thy  merit's  laurel,  IlUiee  aad  Roses ; 

yi.«]Pi»«^  intimating  plain 

Thy  immaeulate  life,  stuck  with  bo  staia  | 

Roses  red  aad  sweet,  to  tell 

How  sweet  red  sacrifices  smelL 

Hang  round tiMB,  as  you  walkabout  thishsana, 

The  Boogs  of  holy  hearts,  sweet  yirtoous  Terse. 

FitMWoier,  Bring  Pernan  silks,  to  deck  her  momi- 
menti 

JioAa.  Arabian  spices,  quick'liiag  by  tbetr  scent; 

FUMwater,  Namidiaa  marble,  to  preserrs her  praise, 

JoAm.  Cdfinthiaa  iTory,  her  shape  to  praise  t 

rUammter.  Aad  write  ia  gold  upoa  it,  la  thisbreasl 
Virtue  sate  wisliisi,  Pnaaim  bat  a  guest 

JToAa.  Virtue  is  sweet;  and,  sinee  griefii  biltar  be^ 
Strew  her  with  roees,  and  give  rue  to  me. 

Bruce.  My  noble  brother,  I've  lost  a  wife  and  bob  i^ 
Too  a  swoei  daughter.    Look  on  the  king's  penitenos  ( 
His  promise  for  the  public  peace.    Prefer 
A  putdie  bencfit.t    When  it  shall  please. 
Let  Heaven  question  him.    Let  us  secure 
Aad  quit  the  land  of  Lewis.) 

Fitxwater.  Do  any  thing; 
Do  all  things  that  are  honorable ;  and  the  Great  King 
Make  you  a  good  king,  sir  1  and  when  your  soul 
Shall  at  any  time  reflect  upon  your  folties. 
Good  King  John,  weep,  weep  Tery  heartily } 

I I  win  become  you.sweetly.    At  your  eyes 
Your  sin  stole  in ;  there  pay  your  sacrifice. 

/oAa.  Back  unto  Dnnmow  Abbey.    There  we'll  pay 
To  sweet  Matilda's  memory,  aad  her  sufferings, 
A  monthly  obsequy,  which  (sweet'ned  by 
The  wealthy  woes  of  a  tear-troubled  eye) 
Shall  by  those  sharp  afflictions  of  my  face 
Court  mercy,  and  make  grief  arrive  at  grace. 


Matilda,  now  go  taae  thy  bed 

In  the  dark  dwellings  of  the  dead ; 

And  rise  in  the  great  waking  day 

Sweet  as  incence,  fresh  as  May. 
Rest  there,  chaste  soul,  fix'd  in  thy  pr(^r  sphere, 
Amongst  HeaTca's  fair  ones ;  all  are  fair  ones  there. 
Rest  there,  chaste  sooU  whilst  we  here  troubled  say  ; 
Time  gives  us  griefs,  Death  takes  our  joys  away. 

This  scene  ha)  much  passion  and  poetry 
in  ity  if  I  mistake  not.  The  last  words  of 
Fitzwater  are  an  instance  of  noble  tempe- 
rament ;  but  to  understand  him,  the  cna- 
racter  throughout  of  this  mad,  merry,  feel> 
ing,  insensible-seeming  lord,  should  be 
read.  That  the*venomous  John  could  have 
even  counterfeited  repentance  so  well,  is 
out  of  nature ;  but  supposing  the  possi- 
bility, nothing  is  truer  than  the  way  in 
which  it  is  managed.  These  old  play- 
wrights invested  their  bad  characters  with 
notions  of  good,  which  could  bjr  no  pos 
sibility  have  coexisted  with  their  actions 
Without  a  soul  of  goodness  in  himself,  how 
could  Shakspeare's  Richard  the  Third  havA 
lit  upon  those  sweet  phrases  and  induce- 
ments by  which  he  attempts  to  win  over 
the  dowager  queen  to  let  him  wed  her 
daughter.  It  is  not  Nature's  nature,  but 
Imagination's  substituted  nature,  which 
does  almost  as  well  in  a  fiction. 

(To  be  continued.) 


XCteratttrt. 

Glances  at  New  Books  on  my  Table. 

*' Constable's  Miscellany  of  original 
and  selected  PMicatioTul'*  is  proposed  to 
consist  of  various  works  on  important  and 
popular  subjects,  with  the  view  of  supply- 
mg  certain  chasms  in  the  existing  stock  of 
useful  knowledge ;  and  each  author  or  sub- 
ject is  to  be  kept  separate,  so  as  to  enable 
purchasers  to  acquire  all  the  numbers,  or 
volumes,  of  each  book,  distinct  from  the 
others.  The  undertaking  commenced  in 
the  first  week  of  the  new  year,  1 827,  with  the 
first  number  of  Captain  Basil  Hall's  voyage 
to  Loo-Choo,  and  the  complete  volume  o 
that  work  was  published  at  the  same  timei 


•  Also  cruelly  slaia  by  the  poisoning  John. 

t  i.  e.  of  peace ;  which  this  monstrouK  set  of  John's 
IB  this  play  comes  to  counteract,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  discovered  Death  of  Prinee  Arthur  is  like  to  break 
Ihe  compoeition  of  the  King  with  his  Barons  in  Shak- 
meare's  Play. 

I  The  Daapbin  of  France,  whom  they  had  called  m, 
Ai  in  Shakspeare's  Play. 


**  Eably  Metrical  Tales,  including  the 
History  of  Sir  Egeir,  Sir  Gryme,  and  Sir 
Gray-SietlL'*  Edinb.  1826.  sm.  8vo.  9*. 
(175  copies  printed.)  The  most  remarkable 
poem  in  this  elegant  volume  is  the  rare 
Scottish  roinance,  named  in  the  title-page, 
which,  according  to  its  present  editor, 
^*  would  seem,  along  with  the  poems  of  sir 
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Dnnd  Ltndtaj,  and  (he  hiatoric*  of  Robert  printed  for  tlie  flrat  lime  from  tb«  tUtn- 
Ibe  Bruce,  and  of  air  WilliauD  Wallace,  lo  liatyne  MS.  1568.  9.  Tke  Munung 
hare  formed  the  lUiDdaid  productions  of  UauUii,  a  poem  "  mitten  in  the  Augiuian 
the  vernacular  literature  of  the  countiy."  age  of  Scolish  poetry.*'  10.  711*  BpitliU 
Id  proof  of  this  he  adducei  sereral  au-  o^'^  Hermeit  of  Alarnt,  a  satire  on  thie 
Ihorities;  "  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  enough,  Grey  Friera,bjr  Alexander  earl  of  Glcncaim. 
that  every  ancient  copy  should  havefaitheito  II.  RottnaU  and  Lillian,  a  "  [feasant  ht»' 
eluded  Uie  moat  active  and  unremitting  tory,"  (chanted  even  of  lale  in  lidinburgb,) 
TMeaich.''  The  eariiest  printed  edition  is  frotn  the  earliest  editiou  di*co*ered,piiDted 
presumed  to  hare  issued  fiom  the  press  of  in  1003,  of  which  the  only  copy  known  is 
Thomas  Baisandyne,  "  the  first  printer  of  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  from  tL«  Rox- 
the  sacred  Scriptures  in  Scotland."  An  burghe  sale.  12.  Potm  tjr  Gtaninitrrf, 
inventory  of  hisgoods,  dated  leth  October,  a  name  for  the  l!nt  time  introduced  into 
ISTT,  contains  an  item  of  three  hundred  the  list  of  early  Scotish  poets,  and  the 
"  Gray  Steillis,"  valued  at  the  "  pece  vitf,  poem  itself  printed  from  "  Gray's  BdS." 
suroma  £vii.  i.  o."  lu  editor  would  13.  Sir  Join  Sarfaycyrn,  frooD  a  stall-copy 
willingW  give  the  sum-total  of  these  three  printed  in  1781,  with  a  fen  corrections, 
hundred  copies  for  "  one  of  the  said  Gray-  concerning  which  piece  it  is  remarked,  that 
Steitih,  were  he  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  Bums'i  venion  "  cannot  be  said  to  tuve 
with  it."  Heinstancea  subsequenteditions,  greaily  improved  it."  There  is  a  vignette 
but  the  only  copy  he  could  discover  was     to  this  ballad,  "  designed   and  eichnl   by 

Kinled  at  Abenleen  in   ITll,  by  James    the  ingenious  youDs  ailisl,  W.  Geikie,"  of 
icol,  printer  to  the  town  and  university  ;     Edinburgh,  from  whence  1  lake  the  liberty 
and  respecting  this,  which,  though   of  so     lociilafigute,not fortbepurposeofconvey- 
recent   date,   is   at  present  unique,  "  the     ing  an  idea  of  this  "  Allao-a-Maut,"   who 
editor's  best  acknowledgments  are  due  to     is  surrounded  with  like  "  good"  company 
his  friend,  Mr.  Douce,  for  the  kind  manner    by  Mr.  Geikie's  meritorious  pencil,  but  to 
in  which  he  favoured  him  with  the  loan  of    extend  IheknowledgeofMr.Geikie'sname, 
the  volume,    for  the  purpose   of    repub-     who  is  perfectly  unknown  to  me,  except 
lication."   Onthe  17th  of  April,  NQ?,  when     through  the  single  print  1  refer  to,  which 
James  IV.  was  at  Stirling  :  there  is  an  entry    compels  me  to  eipress  warm  admiration  of 
in  the  treasurer's  accounts,    "  llem,  that    his  correct  feeling,  ttnd  assured  talent, 
samyc  day  to  twa  Sactielaria  thai  tang  Grog 
Steil  to  the  King,   ixt."      In  MS.  collec- 
tions made  at   Aberdeen  in  1627,  called  m 
"  Booke  for  the  Ijile,"  by  Robert  Gordon, 
ii  the  air  of  "  Gray-Steel  j"  and  a  satirical 
poem  in  Scottish  rhyme  on  the  marquis  of 
Argyle,  printed  in  1686,  is  "  appoinli>d  to 
be  sung  according  lo  the  tniu  of  old  Gray 
Stetl."      These   evidences  that   the  poem 
was  sung,  manifest  its  popularity.     There 
are  conjectures  as  to  who  (he  person  de- 
nominated Sir  Gray  Sleel  really  was,  but 
the  point  is  undeiennined. 

In  this  volume  there  are  thirteen  poems. 
1.  Sir  Oraii-Sleill  above  spoken  of.  3. 
71«  Tal^oflhe  PrittU  of  PtblU,  wherein 
the  three  priests  of  Peebles,  having  met  to 
regale  on  St.  Bride's  day,  agree,  each  tn 
turn,  to  relate  a  story.  3.  Ane  Oodlit 
Dname,  by  lady  Culross.     4.  Hulory  of 

*Ziordand  AirfAree  Saru,much  resembling  Besides  Mr.  Geikie's  beautiful  etching, 
the  story  of  Fortunatus.  5.  The  Ring  of  there  is  a  frontispiece  by  W.  H.  Linn 
lAt  Boy  Robert,  the  printed  copies  of  from  a  design  by  Mr.  C.  Kirkpatnck 
which  have  been  modernized  and  cor-  Sbarpe,  and  a  portrait  of  Alexander  earl  of 
nijpted.  6.  KingEttmere,  an  old  romantic  Eglintoune  1670,  also  by  Mr.  Liiars,  from 
tale.  7.  3V  Batlis  a///arIato,  considered  a  curiously  illuminated  parchment  in  tn« 
by  its  present  editor  "as  the  original  of    possessionof  the  present  earl. 

father  a  numerous  class  of  Scotish  histo-  

tical    ballads."      B.  Ucktom't     Drem4, 
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SAYING  NOT   MEANING. 

By  William  Basil  Wakb. 

For  the  TMe  Book. 

Tm  fMttcMD  tbeir  appetito  bad  fed, 

Whea,  opcaiBf  Us  tMthpiek-«ue,  oa«  nid, 

•  It  «M a«t ntillBMr  tliat I  kamr 

nat  nak^mMjm  torrft  dmA  grvtr." 

"Qnw^  oiad  thaoUwr,  «•  /«•  thajrpww,  iadMd, 

likB  oUmt  flak,  b«t  not  upon  the  Uadt 
Tm  Bight  as  ireU  sftf  grapoa  ^ixm  OB  a  Mid, 
OriafkaStnuidr 

••  Whjt  sir  *  rstanM  the  initatsd  •tiar, 
-  If  7  brother, 
WhaaakCaleatta, 
Wittlt  ttaaa  boad  fids  growiaf ; 

Bs  WOTlda't  attar 
A  He  ibr  lore  or  nunej,  nr;  so  ta 
nis  Biattsr  jFtm  are  thonragUy  mistakaa." 
■  NooaoMe.  «r  I  BOBsease  I  I  can  gire  no  crt^t 
To  At  anertkft— ooae  ePer  saw  or  read  it; 
Tear  bretlMr,  like  Ua  erideaee,  slioald  be  skakea.' 

"  Be  skakn,  sir !  let  me  obserre,  joa  are 

Perrerse— 4b  abort— ^ 
**  Sa/*  said  the  other,  sacking  his  cigar. 
And  thea  his  port— 
**  If  jea  viB  say  impossibles  are  trae^ 

Yoa  iBBj  a&rm  just  aay  thing  jon  please 
That  swaas  are  qaadrapedi,  sad  lions  blae. 

And  elephants  inhabit  Stillon  cheese  I 
Only  yov  miuit  not /brer  me  to  beUere 
WhsTk  propagated  merely  to  deeeiTe.** 


yea  foree  me  to  say.  sir,  yo«*re  a  fool,* 
BaCaraM  die  bnigger. 
langnagelike  this  no  man  eaa  suffer  cool ; 
It  made  the  listener  sti^;ger ; 
So*  thanderetricken,  he  at  once  replisd, 

*■  The  trareller  lied 
Who  hnd  the  impudenoe  to  tell  it  joa." 
**  Zonnds  I  dien  d*ye  meaa  to  swear  before  my  faee 
That  aachories  dont  grow  like  cIotcs  sad  mace  V* 
"Idol* 

DispataBto  olten  alter  hot  debates 
Lcaine  Am  eoate&tion  as  they  foa nd  it— bone. 

And  taka  to  dnelling,  or  thumping  titet ; 
Thinking,  by  strength  of  artery,  to  atone 

For  strmivth  of  argoment;  and  he  who  wineea 

Fnm  fioeee  of  words,  with  foroe  of  arms  eoBTiacssl 

Widi  pistols,  powder,  ballets,  satgeons,  lint, 
Seeoods,  sad  smelliag-bottlss,  and  foreboding. 
Oar  friends  adtanosd ;  and  now  portentoas  loading 

(Their  ksarto  alraady  hwded)  senr*d  to  ehow 

It  might  be  batter  they  shook  haads-bat  no ; 
When  0aA  opiMs  hianself,  fhongh  frightea'd,  right, 
Badi  is,  in  eo«rtesy,obli|fd  to^htl 

And  they  did  fi^t  s  from  six  fall  measared  paoss 
The  vabelieTer  pnlVd  hb  trigger  first; 

And  fiearing,  from  the  braggart's  ogly  faces. 
The  whsssing  Isad  had  whisi'd  its  Tory  worsts 


Baa  «m  and  wtth  a  tfMibifo  toar, 

(Hit  ire  eraaisUng  like 

'oond  Ana  peasess'd  ef  one  naaiaiqg  _. . 

WIm^i  in  a  saanner  sadden  and  aneoatt. 

Had  giToa,  not  lent,  theother  ear  to  ti«A  i 

For,  while  the  saigeoa  was  applying  liat. 

Be.  wriggling,  cried--**  The  deaee  is  in»»* 

Sir  I  I  meant    cap§n!*' 


THE  OLD  GENTLEMAN. 

Our  old  geotleman,  in  order  to  be  ex. 
duively  himself,  must  be  either  a  widower 
or  a  bachelor.    Suppose  the  former.    We 
do  Dot  mention  his  precise  age,  which  would 
be  invidious ; — ^nor  whether  he  wears  his 
own  hair  or  a  wig ;  which  would  be  want- 
ing in  universality.    If  a  wig,  it  is  a  com* 
promise  between  the  more  modem  scratch 
aud  the  departed  glory  of  the  toupee.    If 
his  own  hair,  it  is  white,  in  spite  of  his 
mvourite  grandson,  who  used  to  get  on  the 
chair  behind  him,  and  pull  the  silver  haiis 
our,  ten  years  ago.-  If  be  is  bald  at  top, 
the  hair-dresser,  hovering  and  breathing 
aboiit  him  like  a  second  youth,  Ukes  care 
to  give  the  bald  place  as  much  powder  as 
the  covered ;  in  order  that  he  may  convey 
to  the  sensorium  within,  a  pleasing  indis! 
tinctness  of  idea  respecting  the  exact  limits 
of  skin  and  hair.    He  is  very  clean  and 
neat;  and  in  warm  weather  is  pnmd  of 
opening  his  waistcoat  half  way  down,  and 
letting  so  much  of  his  frill  be  seen;  in 
order  to  show  his  hardiness  as  well  as  taste. 
His  watch  and  shirUbuttons  are  of  the 
best;  and  be  does  not  care  if  he  has  two 
rings  on  a  finger.    If  his  watch  ever  fitiled 
him  at  the  club  or  coffee-house,  he  would 
take  a  walk  every  day  to  the  nearest  clock 
of  good  character,  purelv  to  keep  it  right. 
He  has  a  cane  at  home,  out  seldom  uses  it 
on  finding  it  out  of  &shion  with  his  elderly 
juniors.    He  has  a  small  cocked  hat  for 
gala  days,  which  he  lifts  higher  from  his 
head  than  the  round  one,  when  made  a  bow 
to.    In  his  pockeU  are  two  handkerchiefs, 
(one  for  the  neck  at  night-time^  his  spec- 
tacles, and  his  pocket-book.    The  pocket- 
book,  among  otner  things,  contains  a  re- 
ceipt for  a  cough,  and  some  verses  cut  out 
of  an  odd  sheet  of  an  old  magazine,  on  the 
lovely  duchess  of  A.,  beginnings 

WhsB  beantsoos  Mlra  walks  the  plain. 

He  intends^his  for  a  common-place  book 
which  he  keeps,  consisting  of  passages  m 
verse  and  prose  cut  out  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  pasted  in  columns ;  some 
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of  thcra  rather  gay.    His  principal  other    inquiries  reipecting  the  old  style  of  music, 

books  are  Shakspeare's  Plays  and  Milton's     to  sing  a  song  composed  by  Mr.  Oswald  or 

Paradise  Lost ;  the  Spectatoc,  the  History     Mr.  I^mpe,  such  as — 

of  England;   the  works  of  Lady  M.  W.  Chloe,  by  that bomnred  kii^ 

Montague,  Pope,  and  Churchill ;  Middle-     or 

ton's  Geograpny,  the  Gentleman's  Magar  Come,genaegodofioftrepoMs 

zine ;    Sir  John  Sinclair    on    LongeWty ;     ^^  hU  wife's  favourite  ballad,  beginning— 
several  plays  with  portraits  m  character;  ®         ° 

Account  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  Memoin  At  Upton  on  the  ffili 

of  George  Ann  Bellamy,  Poetical  Amuse-  ""**"  ^^  *  ^^^  P"'' 

ments  at  Bath-Easton,  Blair's  Works,  Ele-  Of  course,  no  such  exploit  can  take  place 
gant  Extracts ;  Junius  as  originally  pub-  in  the  coffee-room ;  but  he  will  canvass  the 
lisiied ;  a  few  pamphlets  on  the  American  theory  of  that  matter  there  with  you,  or 
War  and  Lord  George  Gordon,  &c.  and  discuss  the  weather,  or  the  markets,  or  the 
one  on  the  French   Revolution.     In   his     theatres,  or  the  merits  of  '^  my  lord  North" 

sitting  rooms  are  some  engravings   from  or  ''  my  lord  Rockingham  ;**  for  he  rarely 

Hogarth  and  Sir  Joshua;  an  engraved  por-  says  simply,  lord;   it  is  generally  ''my 

'trait  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby ;  ditto  of  lord,"  trippingly    and    genteelly    off   the 

M.  le  Comte  de  Grasse  surrendering  to  tongue.    It  alone  after  dinner,  his  great 

Admiral  Rodney ;  a  humorous  piece  after  delight  is  the  newspaper ;  which  he  pre- 

Penny  ;  and  a  portrait  of  himself,  painted  pares  to  read  by  wiping  his  spectacles, 

by  Sir  Joshua.    His  wife's  portrait  is  in  his  carefully  adjusting  them  on  his  eyes,  and 

chamber,  looking  upon  his  bed.    She  is  a  drawing  the  candle  close  to  him,  so  as  to 

little  girl,  stepping  forward  with  a  smile  stand  sideways  betwixt  his  ocular  aim  and 

and  a  pointed  toe,  as  if  going  to  dance,  the  small  type.   He  then  holds  the  paper  at 

He  lost  ner  when  she  was  sixty.  arm's  length,  and  dropping  his  eyelids  half 

The  Old  Gentleman  is  an  early  riser,  down  and  his  mouth  naif  open,  takes  cog- 

because  he  intends  to  live  at  least  twenty  niiance  of  the  day's  information.  •  If  he 

Sears  longer.  He  continues  to  take  tea  for  leaves  off,  it  is  only  when  the  door  is  open- 
reakfast,  in  spite  of  what  is  said  against  ed  by  a  new  comer,  or  when  he  suspects 
its  nervous  effects ;  having  been  satisfied  somebody  is  over-anxious  to  get  the  paper 
on  that  point  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  John-  out  of  his  hand.  On  these  occasions,  he 
son's  cnticism  on  Hanway,  and  a  great  gives  an  important  hem  1  or  so ;  and  re- 
liking  for  tea  pro^ously.    His  china  cups  sumes. 

and  saucers  nave  been  broken  since  his        In  the  evening,  our  Old  Gentleman  is 

wife's  death,  all  but  one,  which  is  religi-  fond  of  going  to  the  theatre,  or  of  having  a 

ously  kept  for  his  use.     He  passes  his  game  of  cards.     If  he  enjoy  the  latter  at 

mori  ing  in  walking  or  riding,  looking  in  at  his  own  house  or  lodgings,  he  likes  to  play 

auctions,  looking  alter  his  Lidia  bonds  or  with  some  friends  whom  he  has  known  for 

some    such    money    securities,  furthering  many  years ;  but  an  elderly  stranger  may 

some  subscription  set  on  foot  by  his  excel-  be  introduced,  if  quiet  and  scientific ;  and 

lent  friend  sir  John,  or  -cheapening  a  new  the  privilege  is  extended  to  younger  men 

old  print  for  his  portfolio,    tie  also  hears  of  letters ;   who,  if  ill  players,  are  good 

of  the  newspapers ;  not  caring  to  see  them  losers.    Not  that  he  is  a  miser;  but  to  win 

till  after  dinner  at  the  coffee-house.    He  money  at  cards  is  like  proving  his  victory 

may  also  cheapen  a  fish  or  so ;  the  fish-  by  getting  the  baggage ;  and  to  win  of  a 

monger  solicifing  his  doubting  eye  as  he  younger  man  is  a  substitute  for  his  not 

passes,  vrith  a  profound  bow  of  recognition,  being  able  to  beat  him  at  rackets.     He 

He  eats  a  pear  before  dinner.  breaks  up    early,    whether    at   home    or 

His  dinner  at  the  coffee-house  is  served  abroad, 
up  to  him  at  the  accustomed  hour,  in  the        At  the  theatre,  he  likes  a  front  row  in  the 

old  accustomed  way,  and  by  the  accustomed  pit.    He  comes  early,  if  he  can  do  so  with- 

waiter.     If  William  did  not  bring  it,  the  out  getting  into  a  squeeze,  and  sits  patiently 

fish  would  be  sure  to  be  stale,  and  the  flesh  waiting  for  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain, 

new.    He  eats  no  tart ;  or  if  he  ventures  with  his  hands  placidly  lying  one  over  the 

on  a  little,  takes  cheese  with  it.  You  might  other  on  the  top  of  bis  stick.    He  gene- 

as  soon  attempt  to  persuade  him  out  of  his  rously  admires  some  of  the  best  performers, 

•enses,  as  that  cheese  is  not  good  for  diges-  but  thinks  them  far  inferior  to  Garrick, 

tion.    He  takes  port ;  and  if  he  has  drank  Woodward,  and  Cltve.    During  splendid 

more  than  usual,  and  in  a  more  private  scenes,  he  is  anxious  that  the  litUe  bov 

place,  may  be  induced  by  some  respectful  should  see. 
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He  bas  been  induced  to  look  in  at  Vaux-  A  HAPPY  MEETING, 
hall  again,  bat  likes  it  still  less  than  he  did 

years  back,  and  cannot  bear  it  in  comparison  ^^  *'***'  ~*  *  "••'^"«  ^^^  ^^  "•^^  •»«^ 

with    Ranelagh.       He   thinks    every    thing  *"«•"*»»•  tong  year.  IVe  been  wmnd-rbf  •way. 

loc^  poor,  flaring,  and  jaded.    -'Ahl*  '^^•^  ^;-^  ^^^^'^  ^7  yonih'y^rijfnm^ 

say3  heVwith  a  sort  of  triumphant  sigh,  Ti^rSS.*!,^  "^T       k  "^^^^     • 

"^eikgh  wasanobleplaceI*Such  taste  ^f  J^'LI  r/Jlri^JTr"'^^^^ 

m     t                      u  V       It  Tt                 Ai-  '  '*^***  nuwr-Mul  of  tuna  mar  ba  •tailing    what  tbcs 

jirfi  elegance,  snch  beauty  !  There  was  the  u}.e  Alp.  in  th.  «ui.rt»  th.;  ilrhud  by  wi... 

du<Aess  of  A.  the  finest  woman  m  England,  We'Uwaartkagay  tiiigarfyimth».foia.a«ia. 

air ;  and  Mrs.  Lk,  a  mighty  fine  creature ;  ^                 -• 

and  lady  Susan  what's  her  name,  that  had  ^^^^  MlUn'd  ranambraaen  com.  o'ar  the  heart, 

that   unfortunate   affitir   with    sir    Charles.  la  guinff  <m  those  we're  been  loet  to  .o  loaf  1 

Sjr,  they  came  swimming  by  you  like  the  ^®  sorrow.,  the  joy.,  of  which  once  they  were  part 

swans.  ^^^  "'^'l  ^''^  ^^*  Tuion.  of  yerterday,  throng 

The  Old  Gentleman  is  very  particular  in  ^*  ^•***"  *>"*•  '^^^  ^^  inTwibiy  traced, 

having  his  slippers  ready  for  him  at  the  fire,  ^*^  ***"  ^  ^  *»"*  "^  •**•'  «'* "» **»•  "«*«• 

when  he  comes  home.  He  is  also  extremely  ^  "^^  *  '•^"»'  **•*  ^«  •^"'^  •'•^' 

choice  in  his  snuff,  and  delights  to  get  a  ^*  ""^^^  *'  '  ""*^"«  ^^  *"  ^""«»  '**  ^«"- 

fresh  box-full  at  Gliddon's,  in  Kiog-street,  in  And  tho.,  at  in  memory*,  bark,  we  .ban  ^lida 

hu  way  to  the  theatre.  His  box  is  a  curiosity  To  Tiait  the  Mone.  of  onr  boyhood  anew, 

from  India.   He  calls  favourite  young  ladies  ThoP  oft  we  may  mo,  looking  down  on  the  tide, 

by  their  Christian  names,  however  slightly  The  wreck  of  foU  many  a  hope  .kining  thioogb— 

acquainted  with  them ;  and  has  a  privilege  Yet  .till,  a.  m  fancy  we  point  to  the  flower. 

also  of  saluting  all   brides,  mothers,   and  lliat  once  made  a  garden  of  all  the  gay  diore, 

indeed  every  species  of  lady  on  the  least  DeeeiT'd  for  a  momnit,  we'll  think  them  .till  our., 

holiday  occasion.     If  the  husband   for  in-  And  breath  the  fredi  air  oflife*.  morning  once  more 

stance  has  met  with  a  piece  of  luck,  he  «  .  .  .         ,  ^ 

instantly  moves  forward,  Imd  gravely  kisses  ^^^^^'      h      rf tf  ST  'l^^ZT*' 

the  wife  on  the  cheek.    The  wife  then  says,  And' oft  TJ^oy  frLheeid  anllat.        '* 

"  xMy  niece,  sir,  from  the  country ;'  and  he  Forwantofeome  heart  that  could  echo  it  near, 

kisses  the  niece.    The  niece,   seeing  her  Ah  1  wen  may  we  hope,  when  thi.  .hort  life  i.  gone, 

cousin    biting    her    hps  at   the  joke,  says,  To  meet  in  «>me  world  of  more  permanent  bliu, 

**  My  cousin  Harriet,  sir ;''  and  he  kisses  For  a  nulo,  or  a  giwp  of  the  hand,  haat*ning  on, 

the  cousin.     He  never  recollects  such  wea-  is  all  we  enjoy  of  each  other  in  thia. 
ther,  except  during  the  great  frost,  or  when 

he  lode  down  with  Jack  Skrimshire  to  New-  ®**  come— the  more  rare  .uch  delight,  to  the  heart, 
market.  He  grows  young  again  in  his  little  '^^^  "®"  ^*  .honld  welcome,  and  bleu  them  the 
grand-children,  especially  the  one  which  he  more- 
thinks    most   like   himself;     which    is    the  They're  oar.  wh«i  we  meet-they'relo.t  when  we  part. 

handsomest.    Yet  he  likes  best  perhaps  the  J^*.^ ^^ ^"^ '^T'*  "'^  *^ ''^^ \^ ^•'' 

one  most  resembling  his  wife ;  and  will  sit  ^"  ««li»g  «»•  o«P.  l»*nd  ,n  hand,  ere  w.  drink, 

with  him  on  his  lap,  holding  his  hand  in  J-t  S^npathj  pWge  m^  thro' pWre  thro' pa^ 

-1            ^                _^    *     J*         V          A       ^1.  That  faat  a.  a  feelme  but  tonche.  one  link. 

Silence,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together.  *             •    w  « -1^  ;♦  Ai^t  ♦k,«««k  h.  «»..;• 

T*       t  '            _?  ^  •  1          '.1.  al     r        ^         j%  Her  magto  uiall  Mod  it  direct  through  the  chain. 

He  plays  most  tricks  with  the  former,  and  ^ 

makes  him  sneew.    He  asks  little  boys  in  

general  who  was  the  father  of  Zebedee's 

children.    If  his  grandsons  are  at  school.  Lines  to  his  Cousin 

be  often  goes  to  see  them ;  and  makes  them 

blush  by  telling  the  master  or  the  upper-  ON    THE    NEW    YEAR, 

scholars,  that  they  are  fine  boys,  and  of  a  r>       xm?                    n 

precodJus  genius.      He  is  mich  struck  ^^  ^  Westminster  Boy. 

when  an  old  acquaintance  dies,  but  adds  ^^  ^         ,  ^^^^ 

that  he  bTcd  too  fest ;  and  that  poor  Bob  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^,^  ^^ .  ^^  ,j.,  ^^^ 

was  a  sad  dog  in  hu  youth;  «  a  very  sad  Hi. tontahip keep. hi. carriage • 

dogr,  sir,  mightily  set  upon  a  short  life  and  j^  ^y^  ,^  ^  doubt  ;-Hmd  thn. 

^J^^^one."                       ,    .    ,     ^    ^         .„  Enjoy,  kimaelf  without  the  fuM 

When  be  gets  yery  old   indeed,  he   will  And  great  expend  of  marriage. 

sit  for  whole  eveiiings,  and  say  little  or 

nothing;    but  informs  you,   that  there  is  Hi i  wheal  .till  roll.  C^d  «^«  ^«  "▼•» 

Mrs.   Jones   (the    housekeeper),— "  5Ae7/  which  Horace  mentwn.)  still  for  ever 
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!•  twin  jm  nm  agaUai  Mm^  place 
)to«r  aMtast  fiUy  in  Um  ruwr- 
H«rt't  ten  to  one  U'U  bMtt  Ur. 


Of  aU  he  MM,  h«  takM  a  tidi«. 

With  that  tranaadoas  twaapittf  tcj.Kw, 

Wbidi  lia  kaepa  always  going ; 
Whila  araij  step  he  takea,  alas  I 
1\»>  plainly  prores  that/tfsA  u  gnu. 

When  ke  sets  ont  a 


And  thongk  kis  knagrf  raTenons  maw 

Is  crammed  with  food,  bolk  dress'd  and  raw, 

ru  wager' any  bettings 
His  appedte  kas  ever  been 
Jast  ^ike  kis  seytke,  skarp^ct  aad  keen, 

Wkiek  never  wanted  whetting. 

Goold  yott  but  see  the  migjkty  treat 
Prepared,  wkea  ke  sits  dowa  to  eat 

His  brpakf ast  or  kia  dinner,— ah. 
Not  vegetabla— Aesh.-«laM, 
Buk  timber,  hoosea.  Iron,  stone. 

He  eats  the  very  ehina. 

When  maidens  pray  that  he  will  spare 
Their  teeth,  eomplesion,  or  thttr  hair. 

Alas  1  he'll  never  hear  *em ; 
Orey  ^ks  aad  wrinkles  hoirly  show. 
What  Ovid  told  as  yean  mga. 


In  Tun,  my  deareet  girl,  y«a  <ihooee 
(Tear  faee  to  wadi)  Olympic  dews ; 

la  vain  yon  paiat  or  range  it ; 
114*11  pUy  snch  havoc  with  yovr  yon'h. 
That  fan  years  hence  you'll  say  with  tmth 

Ah  Edward  V—Ten^put  fmgit  t 

The  glass  he  carries  m  his  hand 
Has  ruin  la  each  grain  of  sand ; 

Bat  what  I  most  deplore  is. 
Re  breaks  the  links  of  friendikip's  chain. 
And  barters  yonthfnl  love  for  gala : 

(M,  Ttmporal  oh.  Mores  I 

One  sole  exception  yoa  shall  find, 
(  Uwhu  generis  of  its  kind,) 

Wkerever  fate  may  steer  ns; 
Tko*  wide  his  nnivenal  range. 
Time  kas  no  power  tke  keart  to  ekaage 

Of  your  Amicus  Vxnvs. 

Bath  Herold. 


GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

Germany,  ivhich  embraces  a  population 
of  thirty-six  millions  of  people,  has  twenty- 
two  universities.  The  following  table  con- 
tains their  names  according  to  the  order  of 
their  foundation,  and  the  number  of  pro- 
fesson  and  students : 


UcivetMlies. 


Prague.  . 
Vienna.  . 
Heidelberg 
Warsbourg 
Leipsig  . 
Rostock  . 
Fribourg . 
Griefewald 
Bale.  .  . 
Tubingen 
Marbourg 
Koenisberg, 
Jena.  .  . 
Giessen  . 
Kiel  .  .  . 
Halle  .  . 
Breslau  . 
Gcettengen 
Erlangen. 
Landshut 
Berlin  .  . 
Bonn.  .  . 


Wkea 
foaaded. 


1348 
1366 
1368 
1403 
1409 
1419 
1460 
1466 
1460 
M77 
1527 
1644 
1668 
1607 
1666 
1694 
1702 
1734 
1743 
1803 
1810 
1818 


Namber  of 
Professors. 


66 
77 
56 
31 
81 
34 
36 
30 
24 
44 
38 
23 
61 
39 
26 
64 
49 
89 
34 
48 
86 
42 


Kamber 

of 
StndenCa. 


1449 

1688 
626 
660 

1384 
201 
556 
227 
214 
827 
304 
303 
432 
371 
238 

1119 

no 

1545 
498 
623 

1245 
526 


Of  this  number  six  belong  to  Prussia,  three 
to  Bavaria,  two  to  the  Austrian  Stotes,  two 
to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  two  to  the 
Electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  one  to  each 
of  the  following  states— Saxony,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Denmark,  Hanover,  the  Grand 
Duchies  of  Mecklenbergh-Schweren  and  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  and  Switzeriand.  The  total 
number  of  professors  is  1055,  embracing 
not  only  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  pro- 
fessors,  but  also  the  private  lecturers,  whose 
courses  of  reading  are  announced  in  the 
half-yearly  programmes.  Catholic  Ger- 
many, which  reckons  nineteen  millions  of 
inhabitanu,  has  only  six  universities;  while 
Protestant  Germany,  for  seventeen  millions 
of  inhabitants,  has  seventeen.  Of  the  stu- 
dents there  are  149  for  every  260,000  in 
the  Protestant  states,  while  there  are  only 
68  for  the  same  number  in  the  Catholic 
states.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned, 
that  this  estimate  does  not  take  in  those 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  who  do  not  pursue 
their  studies  in  the  universities,  but  in 
private  seminaries.— The  universities  of 
Faderbom  and  Munster,  both  belonging  to 
Prussia,  and  which  had  only  two  faculties, 
those  of  theology  and  philosophy,  were 
suppressed;  the  first  in  1818,  and  the 
second  in  1819;  but  that  of  Munster  hai 
been  reestablished,  with  the  three  faculties 
of  theology,  philosophy,  and  medicine. 
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CoIIrp  Cibbcr'S  jjoungfst  BaaqUtt, 


Bj  bim,  u  chiUm  du  >  (n'riu  toy : 
Ilddf'd,  neglniKd,  faDdM.  urt  ibu'l, 

Oi  nMa  Ksiwnr  d(  dialilu  dioUlad : 

Tlouthtlenlr  mfS.  At  lad  ■  Ant^IlM  lift  | 
Mmi  ibi  u  well  bclmed  hKsiH  meat  Ixttd : 
A  bclploa  nolluT,  tmi  t  Mt  onblHl. 

Sba  pui'd  prMociont  i™m»iih«d  in  ttrif*  i 
Or,  ig  •Inngs  bidirj-|il»c».  mlbool  ml ; 

Or,  wfend^rinf  in  di«qaic(iid«  Ibr  WoaJ  r 
Hir  fli&*i^  earas— kiMiielf  Unl  ush  ef  all 
nil  auHd  hit  bu— innk  b«r  in  dcepgr  ttnlt. 


'I^ELlFIOFHU.CniKLOrTECHlRKI, 

imiagett  daughter  <ff  Colley  Cibbtr,  Etq. 
■vWdca  Ay  iiertelf,"  U  a  curious  narrative 
of  nmarkabU  Ticitiitudeg.  She  d«dicaies 
it  to  oeTMlf,  and  aplhr  concludes  her  dedi- 
alion  by  siyiiiR-,  "  Permit  me,  madaro,  to 
tubscnb«  mjwlf,  for  the  fiilure,  what  I 
tUEfat  to  hare  been  some  VMn  ago,  your 


real   friend,   and   humble   serttint,  Chi*- 

In  the  "  Introduction  "  to  the  reoeat  re- 
print of  this  siDfcular  work,  it  it  well 
o^«e^^el^,  (hat  "her  Life  will  «er»e  to  mh.w 
what  vpry  slrange  crealiires  may  exisl,  and 
the  endless  diTersity  cf  habits,  laites.  and 
inctiitalioni,  which  may  spring  up  spon 
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tanecnislyy  like  weedi,  in  the  hot-bed  of  comedy  of  Rule-a^ Wife.  She  with  a  torpid 
corrupt  ciTiliiation/' .  She  was  bom  when  yoice  and  hansry  smile  desired  us  to 
Mrs.  Cibber  was  forty-five  veara  old,  and  walk  in.  The  first  object  that  presented 
when  both  her  &ther  and  mother  had  itself  was  a  dresser,  clean,  it  must  be  con- 
ceased  to  expect  an  addition  to  their  family :  fessed,  and  fdriiished  with  three  or  four 
the  result  was  that  Charlotte  Cibber  was  a  coarse  delf  plates,  two  brown  platters,  and 
spoiled  child.  She  married  Mr.  Richard  underneath  an  earthen  pipkin  and  a  black 
Charke,  an  eminent  violin  player,  of  disso*  pitcher  with  a  snip  out  of  it.  To  the  right 
lute  habits ;  and,  after  a  course  of  levities,  we  perceived  and  bowed  to  the  mistress  of 
consequent  upon  Uie  early  recklessness  of  the  mansion  sitting  on  a  maimed  chair 
her  parents,  she  was  repudiated  by  her  under  the  mantle-piece,  by  a  fire,  merely 
father.  When  she  wrote  ner  life,  she  was  sufficient  to  put  us  in  mind  of  starving.  On 
in  great  penury :  it  was  published  in  eight  one  hob  sat  a  monkey,  which  by  way  of 
numbers,  at  three-pence  each.  In  the  last,  welcome  chattered  at  our  going  in  ;  on  the 
which  appeared  on  the  19th  of  April,  1755,  other  a  tabby  cat,  of  melancholy  aspect! 
she  feelingly  deplores  the  failure  of  her  .  and  at  our  author's  feet  on  the  flounce  of 
attempts  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  her  father,  her  dingy  petticoat  reclined  a  dog,  almost 
and  says,  '*  I  cannot  recollect  any  crime  I  a  skeleton  I  he  raised  his  shagged  head,  and, 
have  been  guilty  of  that  is  unpardonable."  eagerly  staring  with  his  bleared  eyes,  sa- 
After  intimating  a  design  to  open  an  orato-  luted  us  with  a  snarl.  *  Have  done,  Fidele ! 
rical  academy,  for  the  instruction  of  persons  these  are  friends.'  The  tone  of  her  voice 
going  on  the  stage,  she  mentions  her  inten-  was  not  harsh ;  it  had  something  in  it 
tion  to  publish  '<Mr.  Dumont*s  history,  humbled  and  disconsolate;  a  mingled  effort 
the  first  number  of  which  will  shortly  make  of  authority  and  pleasure. — Poor  soul  1  few 
its  appearance.**  This  was  a  novel  she  was  were  her  visitors  of  that  description — no 
then  writing,  which  a  boolueller  treated  wonder  the  creature  barked  1.— A  magpie 
with  her  for,  in  company  with  Mr.  Samuel  perched  on  the  top  ring  of  her  chair,  not  an 
Whyte  of  Dublin,  who  thus  describes  her  uncomely  ornament  1  and  on  her  lap  was 
distressed  situation  :-*  placed  a  mutilated  pair  of  bellows,  the  pipe 
*  Cibber  the  elder  had  a  daughter  named  was  gone,  an  advantage  in  their  present 
Charlotte,  who  also  took  to  the  stase ;  her  office,  they  served  as  a  succedaneum  for  a 
subseouent  life  was  one  continued  series  writing-desk,  on  which  lay  displayed  her 
of  misfbitune,  afflictions,  and  distress,  which  hopes  and  treasure,  the  manuscript  of  her 
she  sometimes  contrived  a  little  to  alleviate  novel.  Her  ink-stand  vras  a  broken  tea- 
by  the  productions  of  her  pen.  About  the  cup,  the  pen  worn  to  a  stump ;  she  had 
vear  1 755,  she  had  worked  up  a  novel  for  but  one !  a  xough  deal  board  with  three 
the  press,  which  the  writer  accompanied  hobbling  supporters  was  brought  for  our 
his  friend  the  bookseller  to  hear  reaa ;  she  convenience,  on  which,  vrithout  farther 
was  at  this  time  a  widow,  having  been  ceremony,  we  contrived  to  sit  down  and 
married  to  one  Charke  a  musician,  long  entered  upon  business :— the  work  was  read, 
since  dead.  Her  habitation  was  a  wretched  remarks  made,  alterations  agreed  to,  and 
thatched  hovel,  situated  on  the  way  to  thirty  ^ineas  demanded  for  Uie  copy.  The 
Islington  in  the  purlieus  of  Clerkenwell  squalid  handmaiden,  who  had  been  an  at- 
Bridewell,  not  very  distant  from  the  New  tentive  listener,  stretched  forward  her  tawny 
River  Head,  where  at  that  time  it  was  usual  length  of  neck  vrith  an  eye  of  anxious  ex<- 
for  the  scavengers  to  leave  the  deansings  pectation  1— The  bookseller  offered  five  I— 
of  the  streets,  &c.  The  night  preceding  Our  authoress  did  not  appear  hurt ;  disap- 
a  heavy  rain  had  fallen,  which  rendered  pointments  had  rendered  ner  mind  callous; 
this  extraordinary  seat  of  the  muses  almost  however,  some  altercation  ensued.  This 
inaccessible,  so  that  in  our  approach  we  was  the  writer's  first  initiation  into  the 
»  got  our  white  stockings  enveloped  with  mud  mysteries  of  bibliopolism  and  the  state  of 
up  to  the  very  calves,  .which  fomished  an  authorcraft.  He,  seeing  both  sides  perti- 
appearance  much  in  the  present  fashionable  nacious,  at  length  interposed,  and  at  his 
style  of  half-boots.  We  knocked  at  the  instance  the  wary  haberdasher  of  literature 
door,  (not  attempting  to  pull  the  lateh  doubled  his  first  proposal,  with  this  saving 
string,)  which  was  opened  by  a  tall,  meagre,  proviso,  that  his  friend  present  would  pay 
ragged  figure,  with  a  blue  apron,  indicating,  a  moiety  and  run  one  half  the  risk ;  which 
what  else  we    might  have  doubted,  the  was  agreed  to.    Thus  matters  were  accom- 

satisfaction  of 
iginal  stipulation 
being  previously 
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acceded  to.  Such  is  the  stoiy  of  the  onoe- 
ad  mired  daughter  of  Colley  Gibber,  Poet 
Laureate  and  patentee  of  Drury-lane,  who 
was  bora  in  afl9uence  and  educated  with 
care  and  tenderness,  her  servants  in  livery, 
and  a  splendid  equipage  at  her  command, 
with  swarms  of  time-servuag  sycophants 
officioosly  buzzing  in  her  train ;  yet,  un- 
mindful of  her  advantages  and  improvident 
in  her  pursuits,  she  6nished  the  career  of 
her  miserable  existence  on  a  dunghill.*'^ 

Mr.  Whyte's  account  of  the  "  read- 
ing the  manuscript,"  a  subject  woxthy 
of  Wilkie's  pencil,  is  designed  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  engraving  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  Of  Mrs.  Charke,  after  that 
intenriew,  nothing  further  is  known,  except 
chat  she  kept  a  public-house,  at  Islington, 
and  is  said  to  have  died  on  the  6m  of 
April,  1760.t  Her  brother  Theophilus  was 
wrecked,  and  perished  on  his  way  to  DuUity 
in  October*  1758;  her  fieither  died  on  the 
12th  of  December,  in  the  year  preceding. 
Her  singular  "Narrative"  is  prmted  ver- 
batim in  the  seventh  volume  of  ^  Auto- 
biography," with  the  life  of  the  late  "  Mary 
Robinson,"  who  was  also  an  actress,  and 
also  WExHe  her  own  "  Memoirs." 


AN  INEDITED  BALLAD. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir,— A  frietid  of  mine,  who  resided 
for  some  years  on  the  borders,  used  to 
amuse  himself  by  collecting  old  ballads, 
printed  on  halfpenny  sheets,  and  hawked 
up  and  down  by  itinerant  minstrels.  In 
his  common-place  book  I  found  one,  en- 
titled **T\^  Outlandish  Knight,''  evidently, 
from  the  style,  of  considerable  antiquity, 
which  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Percy,  and  other  collectors.  Since  then 
I  have  met  with  a  printed  one,  from  the 
popular  press  of  Mr.  Pitts,  the  six-yards- 
tor-a-penny  song-publisher,  who  informs 
me  that  he  has  printed  it  "  ever  since  he 
was  a  printer,  and  that  Mr.  Marshall,  his 
predecessor,  printed  it  before  him.*'  The 
ballad  has  not  improved  by  circulating 
amongst  Mr.  Pitts's  friends ;  for  the  heroine, 
who  has  no  name  given  her  in  my  friend's 
copy,  is  in  Mr.  Pitts's  called  "  Polly ;"  and 
there  are  expressions  contra  bono*  moret. 
These  I  have  expunged ;  and,  to  render  the 
ballad  more  complete,  added  a  few  stanzas, 
wherein  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve 


*W1iTte*s    CMlUetioa  of   1\>ems,  aacond  edition. 
Dub&B,  1798. 


the  simplicity  of  the  origii,al,  of  which  I 
doubt  it  a  correct  copy  could  now  be  ob- 
tained. As  it  b,  it  is  at  the  service  of  your 
Tabu  Book.  ^ 

The  hero  of  the  ballad  appears  to  be 
of  somewhat  the  same  class  as  the  hero  of 
the  German  ballad,  the  "Water  King/' 
and  in  some  particulars  resembles  the 
ballad  of  the  "  Overcourteous  Knight, 
Percy's  Reliques. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 
Grange-road,  Bermond$ey^  Jan.  8,  t82f. 
The  OtTTLAVDisii  KNroHT. 


in 


Six  go  tni«. 


Th9S09m»th  Mkaw.** 

An  oattindish  kaig^ht  from  tbe  north  Isads  eftue. 

And  he  CUD0  a  wooing  to  mo ; 
He  told  me  he'd  take  me  onto  the  north  lands, 

And  I  ihoold  hk  fair  bride  be. 

A  broad,  broad^thield  did  thii  strange  knight  wieM, 

Whereoa  did  the  red-cross  shia^ 
Tet  never,  I  ween,  had  that  strange  knight  been 

In  the  fields  of  Palestine. 

And  out  and  spake  diis  strange  knight, 

This  knight  of  the  north  ooantrie^ 
O,  maiden  fair,  with  the  raven  hair, 

Thon  Shalt  at  my  bidding  be. 

Thy  sire  he  is  from  h<mie,  ladjre^ 

¥oft  he  hatk  a  journey  gone. 
And  his  shaggy  blood-honnd  is  sleeping  sotind^ 

Beside  the  postern  stone. 


Go»  bring  me  some  of  thy  mther*s  gold. 

And  some  of  thy  mothei's  fee. 
And  steeds  twain  of  the  best,  in  the  stalls  that 

Where  they  stand  thirty  and  three. 


She  mounted  her  on  her  milk-white  steed* 

And  he  on  a  dapple  grey. 
And  they  forward  did  vide,  till  they  reaeh'd  theaea-si<!«. 

Three  hours  before  it  was  day. 

Then  out  and  spake  this  strange  knight, 

This  knight  of  the  north  eountri% 
O,  maiden  fair,  with  the  raren  hair. 

Do  thou  at  my  bidding  be. 

Alight  thee,  maid,  from  thy  milk-^hite  steed, 

And  deliTer  it  unto  me ; 
Six  maids  have  I  drown'd,  where  the  billows  sonad, 

An<l  Iherereath  one  thon  sbalt  be. 

Uiit  first  pnO  off  thy  kirtle  fine. 

And  ddii  ei  it  nnto  me  { 
Thy  kit  tie  i*  green  is  too  liehs  I  wttz. 

Jb  roliA  t)ve  salt,  salt  sea. 
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Poll  off,  pall  off  thj  silkaii  tliooii. 

And  deliver  them  anto  me ; 
Methialu  that  thay  »re  too  fin«  and  ga/ 

To  rot  in  the  salt,  salt  sea. 

Full  off,  pull  off  th  J  bonnie  green  plaid. 
That  floats  in  the  breeae  so  free ; 

It  is  wDvea  ftne  wi&  tiie  silrer  twine; 
And  eoflselj  it  is  to 


If  I  nrast  poll  off  mj  bonnie  green  plaid, 

O  torn  thj  back  to  me ; 
And  gase  on  the  sun  which  has  jnst  bcgvn 

To  peer  o'er  the  salt,  salt 


He  tam*d  his  back  on  the  damoaeUe 
And  gas*d  onthe  bright  sonbeam— 

She  grasp'd  him  tight  with  her  arms  so  whit*. 
And  pliing*d  him  into  U»e  stream. 

lie  ther^  sir  knight,  thou  fhlie-heartad  Wight, 

Lie  there  instead  of  me ; 
Six  damsels  fair  thon  hast  drown'd  there. 

Bat  the  seventh  has  drowned  Aea. 

That  ocean  wave  was  the  false  one's  grave. 

For  he  sunk  right  hastily ; 
Though  with  dying  voice  faint,  he  pray'd  to  his 

And  Qtter'd  an  Ave  Marie. 


No  mass  was  said  for  Chat  false  knight  dead. 

No  eoavent  bell  did  toll ; 
Bot  he  went  to  his  rest,  nBahriv*d  and  vnblest— 

Heaven's  mercy  on  his  aovll 


She  moanted  herjon  her  dapple-grey  steed. 

And  led  the  steed  milk-white ; 
She  rode  till  she  reacVd  her  father's  hall. 

Three  hours  before  the  night. 

The  panx>t,  hung  in  the  lattice  so  high. 

To  the  lady  then  did  say. 
Some  ruffian,  I  fear,  has  led  thee  from  home^ 

Kcr  thou  hast  been  long  away. 

Do  not  prattle,  my  pretty  bird. 

Do  not  tell  tales  of  me ; 
And  thy  cage  shall  be  made  of  the  glittering  gold. 

Instead  of  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  earl  as  he  sat  in  his  turret  high. 

On  hearing  the  parrot  did  say. 
What  ails  thee,  what  ails  thee,  my  pretty  bird  ? 

Thou  hast  prattled  the  live-long  day. 

Well  may  I  prattle,  the  parrot  replied, 

Aod  c^  brave  earl,  on  thee  ; 
For  the  eat  has  well  nigh  reach'd  the  lattice  so  high. 

And  her  eyea  are  fiz'd  on  me. 

WaU  tani*d,  well  tam'd,  my  pretty  bird. 

Well  tnm*d,  well  tnm'd  for  me ; 
Thy  oage  shall  be  made  of  the  glittering  gold, 

instsad  of  the  greenwood  trf^e. 


PRIDE  AND  GOOD-WILL. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  class  of  French 
nobility,  who,  in  their  winter  residence  at 
Aix,  were  objects  of  dislike  from  their 
arrogance  and  self-importance,  that  they 
were  beloved  and  esteemed  for  their  kind- 
ness and  benevolence  bv  the  dependants 
Around  their  cAatootw  in  the  country.  Many 
instances  might  be  cited  to  show  that  the 
respect  paid  them  was  no  more  than  they 
deservea;  and  one  is  particularly  strik- 
ing :— 

A  seigneur,  when    he  resided  in    the 
coinntry,  used  to  distribute  among  the  wo- 
men and  children,  and  the  old  men  who 
were  unable  to  work  in  the  field,  raw  wool, 
and  flax,  which  they  spun  and  wove  into 
doth  or  stuff  at  their  pleasure  :  every  week 
they  were  paid  wages  according  to   the 
quantity  of  work  done,  and  had  a  fresh 
supply  'of  raw  materials  whenever  it  was 
wanted.     At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  general 
feOt  was  given  by  the  seig'neur  to  the 
whole  village,  when   all  who  had    been 
occupied  in  spinning  and  weaving  brought 
in  their  work,  and  a  prize  of  a  hundred 
livres  was  given  to  each  person  who  had 
spun  the  best  skein,  and  woven  the  best 
web.    They  had  a  dinner  in  a.  field  adjoin- 
ing to  the  chateau,  at  which  the  seigneur 
himself  presided,  and  on  each  side  of  him 
sat  those  who  had  gained  the  prizes.     Hie 
evening  was  concluded  with  a  dance.    The 
victors,  besides  the  hundred  livres,  bad 
their  work  ffiven  them :  the  rest  were  allow- 
ed to  pur<£ase  theirs  at  a  verv  moderate 
Erice,  and  the  money  resulting  from  it  was 
lid  by  to  distribute  among  any  persons  of 
the  village  who  wanted  relief  on  account  of 
sickness,  or  who  had  suffered  firon^  unavoid- 
able accident,  either  in  their  persons   or 
property.   .At  the  death  of  this  excellent 
man,  who  unfortunately  left  no  immediate 
heirs  to  follow  his  good  example,  the  vil- 
lage presented  a  scene  of   the  bitterest 
lamentation  and  distress :  the  peasants  as- 
sembled round  the  body,  and  it  was  almost 
fprced   away   from    them    for    interment. 
They  brought  their  shuttles,  their  distaffs, 
their  skeins  of  thread  and  worsted,  their 
pieces  of  linen  and  stuff,  and  strewed  them 
upon  his  grave,  saying  that  now  they  had 
lost  their  patron  and  benefactor,  they  could 
no  longer  be  of  use  to  them.     If  this  man 
felt  the  pride  of  conscious  superiority,  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  condemned  when  accom- 
panied  with    such  laudable   exertions   to 
render  himself,  through  that  superiority,  a 
benefactor  to  society.* 


Misa  Plnmtfct. 
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€axvitk  ^la^ 

No.  II. 


LFrom  the  «  Parliament  of  Bees/'  a 
Masque,  by  John  Day,  printed  1607. 
Whether  this  singular  production,  in 
which  the  Characters  are  all  Beet,  was 
CTer  actedy  I  have  no  information  to 
determine.  It  is  at  least  as  capable  of 
representation,  as  we  can  conceive  the 
"  Birds "  of  Aristophanes  to  have 
been.] 

Ulania,  a  female  Bee,  confesses  her  pas- 
sion for  MdetuSy  who  loves  Arethusa. 

— : —  not  a  nUaft  frly,  aor  meadow  Bc«, 
That  (nfteks  dailj  on  th»  noghbour  pUia, 
BatwiU  nport,  how  aU  Uia  Wiafod  Train 
Hata  ned  to  mo  for  Lom  j  whm  w«  have  flowa 
la  twanaa  oat  to  diaoorer  fields  naw  Uowa. 
Happj  waa  he  ooald  fiad  the  fbrwaid'at  tna, 
^ad  call  the  ehoieeai  Mossoma  out  for  me ;  • 

Of  an  their  iaboara  thej  aUoVd  me  lome 
Aad  (like  m  j  championa)  mana'd  me  out,  and  hone : 
Yet  hired  I  none  of  them.    Philoo,  a  Bee 
WtU-ekill'd  in  rerse  and  amorona  poetry, 
Aa  we  have  aate  at  work,  both  of  one  Rose,* 
Uaa  hamm*d  sweet  Canaona,  boOi  ia  Terae  and  proe« 
Which  I  ne'er  nunded.    Aatrophel,  a  Bee 
(AlthoDgh  aot  ao  poetical  aa  he) 
Yet  la  hia  foJl  iaTeatioB  (jaick  and  ripe, 
la  sammer  evening  oa  his  weU-tnned  pipa^ 
Cpoo  a  woodbine  bhmom  in  fibe  san, 
(0«r  hire  beia;  ehsaa-swepl,  and  oar  day^  wark  imw), 
WooU  play  me  tweaty  sereral  taaes ;  ye|  I 
Ner  miaded  Aatrophel,  aor  hia  melody. 
Ihen  theie'a  Amaiter,  for  whoae  love  fair  Irtmde 
(That  pretty  Bee)  flies  np  aad  down  the  mead 
^Ith  rireia  ia  her  eyes ;  witbont  deaerriag 
Seat  me  trim  Aoora  bowla  of  hia  owa  carviapf. 
To  drink  May  dews  and  mead  ia.    Yet  aoae  of  these. 
My  hire-bora  PlayfeUowa  and  fellow  Beea» 
Conld  I  affect,  oatil  this  strange  Bee  came ; 
Aad  him  I  lore  with  sach  aa  ardent  flame, 
OiaeretioB  eanaot  qaeaeh. — 

He  labours  and  toils, 
Extncta  more  honey  oat  of  barren  soils 
Than  twenty  lasy  Drones.    I  have  heard  my  Father, 
Steward  of  the  Hive,  profesa  flkat  he  had  rather 
Use  half  the  Swarm  than  him.  If  a  Bee,  poor  or  weak. 
Groan  foiat  on  hia  way,  or  by  miafortnne  break 
A  wiag  or  leg  agaiaat  a  twig;  afire. 
Or  dead,  heHl  briag  iato  the  Maatar'a  Hire 
Hia  aad  hia  bnrthea.    Bat  the  other  day, 
Oa  the  aectpJaia  there  grew  a  fatal  fray 


Betwixt  the  Wasps  aad  as;  the  wind  grew  high, 

Aad  a  rough  storm  raged  so  impetaoasly. 

Oar  Bees eoold  scares  keep  wing;  then  foU  sneh  rata, 

It  made  oar  Cokwy  foraaka  the  plain. 

And  fly  to  garriaoa :  yet  still  He  stood, 

Aad  'gaiast  the  whole  awarm  BMule  hia  party  good ; 

And  at  each  blow  he  gare,  cried  oat  UtM  Few, 

Hit  Fa V,  a»d  Aretktua  /— Oa  each  bough 

Aad  tender  bloesom  he  engrarca  her  name 

With  hia  sharp  sting.    To  Arethosa's  fame 

He  coaaeerates  hia  aetloas ;  all  his  worth 

la  only  apent  to  character  her  fortb. 

Oa  damaak  naea,  aad  the  learea  of  pines, 

I  hare  aeea  him  write  saeh  amorous  moving  lioca 

la  Arethuaa's  praise,  as  my  poor  heart 

Has,  whea  I  read  them,  enried  her  deaert ; 

And  wept  aad  aigh'd  to  think  that  be  sbunld  be 

To  her  so  eonstant,  yet  not  pity  me. 

•  •  • 

Porrex,  Vice  Roy  of  Bees  under  King 
Oberon,  describes  his  large  prerogative. 

Te  Us  (wbo,  warranted  by  Oberon's  lore, 
Write  Ourself  flfosCer  Use),  both  field  and  grora. 
Garden  and  orchard,  lawna  and  flowery  meada, 
(Where  the  amorona  wiad  plays  with  the  goUea  heads 
Of  waatoa  oowalipa,  daiaiea  ia  their  prime, 
Saa-loriag  marigolda  ;  the  bkMsom:d  thyme, 
The  hlBe>reia!d  violets  aad  the  damaak  nae; 
The  atately  lily,  Miatreas  of  all  thoae) ; 
Ave  aDow'd  aad  gir\  by  Oberoa'a  free  areed, 
Paatare  former  aad  all  my  swarma  to  feed. 


—  the  doines, 


The  births,  the  wars,  t£e  wooings, 
of  these  pretty  little  winged  creatures 
are  with  continued  liveliness  portrayed 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  curious 
old  Drama,  in  words  which  Bees  would 
talk  with,  could  they  talk;  the  very  air 
seems  replete  with  humming  and  buzzing 
melodies,  while  we  read  wem.  Surely 
Bees  were  never  so  be-rhymed  before. 


•Prettily  pilfered  from  the  sweet  paasage  ia  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  where  Helena  recounts  to 
Hermia  their  aehool-daya*  frieadship : 

W«^  Heimia,  Hka  two  artificial  Gods, 
Onatad  wxtih  oar  naedlea  both  one  flower, 

t  aamplar,  sitting  oa  one  cushion. 


iStograp|)traI  iHemorati&a. 

John  Scot,  a  Fastiko  Fanatic 

In  the  year  1539,  there  lived  in  Scotland 
one  John  Scot,  no  way  commended  for  his 
learning,  for  he  had  none,  nor  for  his  good 
qualities,  which  were  as  few.  Tliis  man, 
being  overthrown  in  a  suit  of -law,  and 
knowing  himself  unable  to  pay  that  wherein 
he  was  adjudged,  took  sanctuary  in  the 
abbey  of  Holj  rood-house ;  where,  out  of 
discontent,  he  abstained  from  all  meat  and 
drink,  by  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  dayf 
together. 

Fame  having  spread  this  abroad    the 
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Ving  would  have  it  put  lo.  tiial,  and  to  that 
effect  shut  him  up  in  a  private  room  within 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  whereunto  no 
man  had  access.  He  caused  a  little  water 
and  bread  to  be  set  by  him,  which  he  was 
found  Dol  to  have  diminished  in  the  end  of 
thirty  days  and  two.  Upon  this  he  was 
dismissea,  and,  after  a  short  time,  he  went 
to  Kome,  where  he  gave  the  like  proof  of 
his  fasting  to  pope  Clement  VII.;  from 
whence  he  went  to  Venice,  carrying  with 
him  a  testimony  of  his  long  fasting  under 
the  pope*s  seal :  and  there  also  he  gave  the 
like  proof  thereof.  After  long  time,  return- 
i^ig  mto  England,  he  went  up  into  the 
pii3pit  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  where  he 
gave  forth  many  speeches  against  the 
divorce  of  king  rienry  VIIl.  from  his  queen 
J^atherine,  inveighing  bitterly  against  him 
for  his  defection  from  the  see  of  Rome; 
whereupon  he  was  thrust  into  prison,  where 
he  continued  {JEtsthig  for  the  space  of  fifty 
days :  what  his  end  was  I  read  noL-^SpoU^ 
voodf  Sfc, 

Hart  tbb  Astrologer. 

There  lived  in  Houndsditch,  about  the 
vear  1632,  one  Alexander  Bart,  who.  had 
been  a  soldier  formerly,  a  comely  old  man, 
•f  good  aspect,  he  professed  questionary 
astrology  and  a  little  of  physic ;  his  greatest 
skill  was  to  elect  young  gentlemen  fit  times 
to  play  at  dice,  that  they  might  win  or  get 
money.  Lilly  relates  that'  **  he  went  unto 
him  for  resolutions  for  three  questions  at 
several  times,  and  he  erred  in  every  one." 
He  says,  that  to  speak  soberly  of  him  he 
was  but  a* cheat,  as  appeared  suddenly 
after;  for  a  rustical  fellow  of  the  city, 
desirous  of  knowledge,  contracted  with 
II  art,  to  assist  for  a  conference  with  a 
spirit,  and  paid  him  twenty  pounds  of  thirty 
pounds  the  contract.  At  last,  after  many 
delays,  and  no  spirit  appearing,  nor  money 
returned,  the  young  man  indicted  him  for  a 
cheat  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  London.  The 
jury  foand  the  bill,  and  at  the  hearing  of 
the  cause  this  jest  happened  :  some  of  the 
bench  inquirea  what  Hart  did  ?  <*  He  sat 
like  an  alderman  in  his  gown,**  quoth  the 
iellow ;  at  which  the  court  fell  into  a  laugh- 
ter, most  of  the  court  being  aldermen.  He 
was  to  have  been  set  upon  the  pillory  for 
this  cheat;  but  John  Taylor  the  water 
poet  being  his  great  friend,  got  the  lord 
chief  justice  Richardson  to  bail  him,  ere  he 
stood  upon  the  pillory,  and  so  Hart  fled 
presently  into  Holland,  where  he  ended  his 
davs.* 

*  Aut*biof  t»pb7.  voL  iL  iilly's  Iil«. 


REV.  THPMAS  COOKE. 

The  venes  at  ikt  «nd  of  the  following 
letter  may  excuse  the  inaeition  of  a  query, 
which  would  otherwise  be  out  of  place  in  a 
publication  not  designed  to  be  a  chaiuj^el 
of  inquiry. 

To  the  Editor^ 

Sir, — I  should  feel  much  obliged,  if  the 
Table  Book  can  supply  some  account  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Cooke, 
who,  it  is  supposed,  resided  in  Shropshire, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  very  beautiful 
poem,  in  folio,  (published  by  subscription, 
about  ninety  years  since,)  entitled  **  The 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.''  I  have  a  Tery 
imperfect  copy  of  this  work,  and  am  de 
sirous  of  ascertaining,  from  any  of  your 
multifiirious  readers,  whether  or  not  the 
poem  ever  became  public,  and  where  it  is 
probable  I  could  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  per- 
fect impression.  Mine  has  no  title-page, 
and  aboat  one  moiety  of  the  work  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of 
some  worthless  animal  on  two  legs ! 

The  list  of  subscribers  plainly  proves 
that  Mr.  Cooke  must  have  been  a  man  of 
good  family,  and  exalted  conections.  On 
one  of  the  blank  leaves  in  my  copy,  the 
following  lines  appear,  written  by  Mr. 
Cooke  himself;  and,  considering  (he  tram- 
mels by  which  he  was  confined,  I  think  the 
verses  are  not  without  merit ;  at  any  rate, 
the  subject  of  them  appears  to  have  been  a 
beautiful  creaiure. 

By  giving  this  article  a  place  in  the 
Table  Book^  you  will  much  oblige 

Your  subscriber  and  admirer, 

G.J.  IX 
Uljingion-green, 

An  Ackostic 

On  a   most  beautiful    and  accomplished 
young  Lady.    London,  1748. 

M  MkaMt— food-hoiabor— eaek  traaaceadeiU  fraoe» 

I  •  Men  ooatptoaotts  on  thy  jojoiu  face ; 

8  wMt*i  the  earsfttion  to  the  rambliiv  bee^ 

S  o  art  thoo.  Cbablottx  I  alwaje  eweet  to  me  I 

C  an  anf ht  oompare  ■aeoeeefuUj  with  thoie 
H  if h  beantiee  which  thj  eoontenance  oompoee^ 
A  U  donbljT  heighten'd  bj  that  gentle  mind, 
R  enown*d  on  earth,  and  praie'd  by  eT*r7  wind? 
L  OT*d  objeet  I  no— then  let  it  be  thy  eare 
O  f  fawning  friends,  at  all  times,  to  beware— 
T  o  ehnn  thie  world's  delusions  and  diMguiie. 
T  he  kaaTO's  soft  speeohes,  and  the  flatt'rer's  liei^ 
E  steeming  rirtae.  and  diiearding  rioel 


IM 


Q  o  irh«n  Z  may,  hawt^w  remote  th»  elime, 

W  liert'crBjIbvtaMj  stray,  thy  clutfBsraUiaM, 

I  IlQstrioms  maid  I  approT'd  and  praia'd  bj  all, 

ike  Mine  eaehaatmoit  riutU  my  lool  entkral^^ 
L  igkt  er*r7  patik — ^illaminate  mj  miad— 
I  mspin  mj  pen  with  aentimeBts  Tdbi*d-~ 
A  ad  teach  my  tcmgoe  on  this  fond  pnfr  to  dwell, 
-*  M  aj  HeaT^  praMnra  the  maid  it  Iotm  io  went** 

Thomas  Coo«E« 
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It's  itevee  too  late  to  mend. 
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Wntittioi. 

CURIOUS  PLAY  BILL. 

The  foUowing  remarkable  theatrical  an- 
DOfioceinent  ia  a  mixed  appeal  of  vanity 
and  poverty  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the 
inhabilaDts  of  a  tovrn  in  Sussex, 

CCapyO 

At  the  old  theatre  in  East  Grinstead,  on 
Saturday,  May,  1758,  will  be  represented 
(by  particular  desire,  and  for  the  nenefit  of 
Mrs.  P.)  the  deep  and  affecting  Tragedy 
of  Tlieodosias,  or  the  Force  of  Love,  with 
magnificeDt  scenes,  dresses,  &c. 

Varanes,  by  Mr.  P.,  who  will  strive,  as 
far  as  possible,-  to  support  the  character  of 
this  fiery  Persian  Prince,  in  which  he  was 
so  much  admired  and  applauded  at  Hast* 
ings,  Arundel,  Pelworth,  Midworth,  Lewes, 
Sec. 

Theodosius,  by  a  youne  gentleman  from 
the  University  of  Oxford,  who  never  ap- 
peared on  any  stage. 

Athenais,  by  Mrs.  P.  Though  her  pre« 
sent  condition  will  not  permit  her  to  wait 
on  grntlemen  and  ladies  out  of  the  town 
witli  tickets,  she  hopes,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, for  their  liberality  and  support. 

Nothing^  in  Italy  can  exceed  tiie  altar,  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  play.  Nevertheless, 
should  any  of  the  Nobility  or  Gentry  wish 
to  see  it  ornamented  with  flowers,  the 
bearer  will  bring  away  as  many  as  they 
choose  to  fiivour  him  with. 

As  the  coronation  of  AthenSiis,  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  fifth  act,  contains  a  number 
of  personages,  more  than  sufficient  to  fill 
all  the  dressing-rooms,  &c.,  it  is  hoped  no 
gentlemen  and  ladies  will  be  offended  at 
being  refused  admission  behind  the  scenes. 

N.  B.  The  great  yard  dog,  that  made 
so  much  noise  on  Thursday  night,  during 
the  last  act  of  King  Richard  the  Third, 
will  be  sent  to  a  neighbour's  over  the  way ; 
and  on  account  of  the  prodigious  demand 
for  places,  part  of  the  stable  will  be  laid 
into  the  boxes  on  one  side,  and  the  granary 
be  open  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  other. 

yivat  Rex* 

•  Boaden's  Life  of  Mn.  Siddons. 


At  Chester,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1790,  a  reputable  farmer,  on  the  evening  of 
a  markeMay,  called  at  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Poole,  bookseller,  and,  desiring  to  speak 
with  him  at  the  door,  put  a  shilling  into 
bis  hand,  telling  him,  «  he  had  owed  it  to 
him  many  years."  The  latter  asked,  for 
what  ?  To  which  the  fiirmer  replied,  that 
"  When  a  boy,  in  buying  a  book-almanac 
at  his  shop,  he  had  stolen  another— the  re- 
flection ot  which  had  frequently  given  him 
much  uneasiness.'^  If  any  one  who  sees 
this  ever  wronged  his  neighbour,  let  him  be 
encouraged  by  the  couraj^e  of  the  farmer  of 
Chester,  to  make  reparaUon  in  like  manner, 
End  so  make  clean  his  coDsctenoe. 


COMSCIEVCE. 
-There  ia  ao  power  In  holy 


Nor  oharm  in  prayei^-aor  parifjriaf  form 
Of  peaiteaoe-wu*  outward  look— ttor  laet— 
Nor  agon jwBor,  greater  than  all  theee. 
The  ianate  tortaree  of  that  deep  despair. 
Which  it  remoree  without  the  fear  of  hoU, 
But  all  ia  all  suflUiieat  to  iteelf 
Would  make  a  hell  of  hearen— oan  exoreieo 
From  out  the  nnbounded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  suffnraaot,  and  rSTSoge 
Upon  itself;  there  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justioe  on  the  s«lf-ooBdenui*d 
He  deals  on  his  own  souL  Bj/wmu 


Epitaph  bt  Dr.  Lowth,  late  bishop  of 
London,  on  a  monument  in  the  churcu  of 
Cudesden,  Oxfordshire,  to  the  memory  of 
his  daughter,  translated  from  the  Latin :— • 

Dear  as  thou  didst  in  modest  worth  ezoel. 
More  dear  than  ia  a  daughter's  nam*— farewell  I 
Farewell,  dear  Harf— but  the  hour  is  nigh 
When,  if  I'm  worthj,  we  shall  most  en  high :  . 
Then  shall  I  say*  triumphant  from  the  tomfa^ 
**  Come,  to  thj  father's  arms,  dear  Mary*  oome  !'* 


INSCRIPTION 
From  the  book  at  Rigi,  in  Switzerland. 

Nine  weary  up-hill  miles  we  sped 

The  setting  sua  to  see ; 
Sulky  and  grim  he  went  to  bed. 

Sulky  and  grim  went  we. 

Seven  sleepless  hours  we  past,  and  (ken* 

The  rising  sun  to  see. 
Bulky  and  grim  we  rose  again. 

Sulky  and  grim  rose  he. 
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fttttquartan  J^aH,  alias  aaaoi*  B©flI*t»c^,of  lpnn> 


for  the  Tallin  Boo*. 
William  Hall,  or  as  be  used  to  style 
kiouetr,  "Anliquatiui  Hall,"  "  Will.  Will- 
be«i,"  and  "  Low-Fen-Bill-Hall,"  or,  u  je 
WM  more  generaHj  termed  by  the  public 
"  Old  Hall,^  died  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolli,  on 
Uie  24th  of  .January,  1825.     rrom 


k  appoan  that  he  was  bom  oi 

ma,  at  Willow  Booth,  a  small  island   i 

the  Has  at  Lincolnshin 


"  Kr"".  Odd  Imom. 


She,  however,  at  the  hazard  of  her  own  life, 
succeeded  in  saving  her  lon'a.  At  eleven 
years  old,  he  went  to  school,  in  Brothertoft 
chapel,  for  about  six  moolfai,  in  which  time 
he  derived  all  the  education  he  ever  re- 
ceired.  His  love  of  reading  was  so  great, 
that  as  soon  as  he  could  manage  a  gunning- 
boat,  he  used  (o  employ  his  Sundays  eithex 
in  seeking  for  water-bicds'  eggs,  or  to 


His  aneeston  on  the  bther^  side  were 
aU  "  fen  stodgers,"  having  lived  there  for 
many  generations ;  hit  loolher  was 

"aliiUYarUin 

Tk<  DUitr  lulf  n,  rhokinrtoB, 
Vilnr  ■  ii]m  h  aad  gat,' 


Aid  •DBialiiiua  wllh  ■  nunnlMiiki 

Wtt),  wlu>(  wu-l  <«  N-Io  baf  ■  bMk. 

fn^talUj  m  la  hia  Uy." 

Before  he  arrived  at  man's  estate,  he  lost 

his  mothcT,  and  soon  afterwards  his  father 
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married  again.    Wil..  himself  on  arriving 

at  roan's  estate,  married  ^  Soke  Holmes, 

and  became  a  **  goaxrd,"  or  gooseherd ; 

that  is,  a  keeper  and  breeder  of  geese,  for 

which  the  fens  were,  at  that  time,  ftmons 

thioagfaont  the  kingdom,  supplying    the 

London  markets  with  fowls,  and  the  ware- 

hooaes  with  feathers  and  quills.    In  these 

parts,  the  small  feathers  are  plucked  from 

the  live  geese  five  times  a  year,  at  Lady-tide, 

Midsummer,  Lammas,  Michaelmas,   and 

HartinmaSy  and  the'larser  fimthers  and 

qaills  are  pulled  twice.    Goslings  even  are 

not  spared,  for  it  is   thousht  that  early 

plndtmg  tends  to  increase  Uie  succeeding 

lieatheTs.    It  is  said  that  the  mere  plucking 

hurts  the  fowl  very  little,  as  the  owners  are 

careful  not  to  pull  until  the  feathers  are 

ripe :  those  plucked  after  the  geese  are 

dead,  are  affirmed  not  to  be  so  g(K>d.    The 

number  of  geese  kept  by  Will,  must  have 

been  very  great,  for  his  ''brood  geese,** 

alone,  required  five  coombs  of  corn  for 

daily  consumption. 

The  inundations  to  which  the  fens  were 
then  liable,  from  breaches,  or  overflowing 
of  the  banks,  overwhelmed  him  with  difficul- 
ties, and  mined  his  prospects. 

**  Ths  poor  old  gooM  arnmj  won  floatod. 
Till  aomo  hi^  InAa  got  UrnOly  ooated  i 

thiiik  it  ditj 
bnt  Bodo  tkoir  booty  i 
*BOtwortli»i 


**  Tho  rilOttBMtlMU  (dfMdfol 

Had  ftx'd  M  olooe  fai  ay  Ml 
So  rioloBt  ckrobbM,  that  witboot  oCroko 
To  toooh— it  abMlatolj  broko  1 
Went  witki  a  spriaf  ,  made  a  roport; 
Aad  koaea  in  eowlaoeb  tpoilM  mj  iport  i 
Rwa ia*d  to  taader,  woak,  and  tovot 
I  naror  dan  atlampt  it  moro." 

Thus  disqualified,  be  removed  to  Lyno, 
and  opening  a  shop  in  Ferry-street,  com- 
menced his  operations  as  a  purchaser  and 
vender  of  old  books,  odds  and  ends,  and 
old  articles  of  various  descriptions;  from 
whence  he  obtained  the  popular  appella- 
tion of  **  Old  Hall.''  On  a  board  over  the 
door,  he  designated  this  shop  the 


<« 


Sntiqtiariaiii  Irtftratp,' 


and  thus  quaintly  announced  his  establish- 
ment to  the  public : 


In  Ljaa.  Fany^taroot, 


Nor  did 

lo 


Ca  other  peopteTe  UVd  prafaaa.** 
After  many  vicissitudes  and  changes  of 
residence,  he  settled  at  Marshland,  in  Nor- 
folk, where  his  wife  practised  phlebotomy 
and  midwifery,  while  he  officiated  as  an 
anctioneeer,  cowleech,  &c.  &g.  Indeed  he 
appeared  to  have  been  almost  bred  to  the 
doctoring  profession,  for  his  own  mother 
was 

— —  ••  a  good  eow-doetor, 
Aad  ahraTO  doelor'd  all  her  oira, 
Bai^  eowleaeh  both  in  flesb  aad  boM.** 

His  mother-in-law  was  no  less  skilful, 
for  in  Will.'s  words 

*  Sba  in  liva  etoek  bad  took  bar  oaro. 
And  of  redpee  bad  ample  sbare, 
Whieb  I  retain  anto  this  daj.** 

His  fether-in-law  was  an  equally  eminent 
practitioner ;  when,  says  Will., 

**  I  married  Sakef  Holmes,  ber  fatbar 
Did  moie  tbaa  tbem  pnt  altogetbar  i 
Imparted  all  bia  ekiU  to  ma, 
Farrier,  eowlaaebt  and  snrgerf, 
AXL  whick  ba  praetiaad  witb  laeoaeB.* 

.  Will,  tells  of  a  remarkable  and  surprising 
accident,  which  dosed  his  career  as  a  oow^ 
.#ech« 


Wbare,  iboalda  otraager  cet  bia  fmt, 
Jait  eaet  an  eya,  read  *  Actiqaarj  1' 
Tarn  in,  and  bat  one  boar  tarry. 
Depend  «pon*t,  to  bis  eorpriia,  sir. 
He  wonld  tarn  oat  eomewbat  tbe  wiear.** 

He  had  great  opportunity  to  indulge  in 
**  Bibliomania,"  for  he  acquired  an  ezten* 
sire  collection  of  scarce,  curious,  and  valu- 
id>le  books^  and  became,  in  feet,  the  only 
dealer  in  '<  old  literature  **  at  Lynn.  He 
versified  on  almost  every  occasion  that 
seemed  opportune  for  givinp;  himself  and 
his  verses  publicity;  and,  in  one  of  his 
rhyming  advertisements,  he  alphabetised 
the  names  of  ancient  and  modem  authors, 
by  way  of  catalogue.  In  addition  to  his 
bookselling  business,  he  continued  to  prac- 
tise as  an  auctioneer.  He  regularly  kept 
a  book-stall,  See.  in  Lynn  Tuesday-market, 
firom  whence  he  occasionally  knocked  down 
his  aitieles  to  the  best  bidder ;  and  he  an- 
nounced his  sales  in  his  usual  whimsical 
style.  His  hand-bill,  on  one  of  these  occ»* 
sions,  runs  thus : 

**  Lynv,  19th  Septkmbek,  1810. 

*«  TitatTaeeday  in  tbe  next  October, 
Now  do  not  doabt  tmt  well  be  iober  I 
If  Prorldenee  permita  na  action 
Yoa  may  depend  apoa 

▲N  AUCTION, 

Attkaatall 
Tbaf i  ooeapied  hf  WILLIAM  HAUb 
To  enamarate  a  task  woald  biv 
8o  beat  way  ia  to  eomaand  eee  i 
Bat  aot  la  ooaia  too  Tagaa  aa  erraat, 
W^n  giva  a  ekoteh  whiob  we  will  warraiS* 

«  Aboat  eae  hmdnd  bookM,  ia  dae  lole. 
And  pretty  aear  (be eame  ia  tAee-loil>< 
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perhaps  tM  tboKiaad  Uatk^r  cwUuigt, 
Sold  at  par  pow»d,  tout  lot  bat  ask  it. 
Skall  be  w«if  k*d  to  yoa.  ia  a  basket ; 
Bone  lots  of  tooU,  to  asake  a  tiy  oa. 
About  one  handnd  weight  of  irom  ; 
Sealet,  nrtkemwart,  ara<A«irt,  a  too-am, 
T4a-^nU,  a  htniMff-tmb,  aad  so  oa ; 
With  Tariona  more,  thal^s  oar  intentioa, 
Wkich  are  too  tedioas  bere  to  meation. 

•*  N.  B.  To  uadeoeiTe^  »fore  yoa  oome  aif  her, 
Tbe  dotj  ckarg'd  opoa  tbe  buyer ; 
Aad,  sboald  we  find  we're  not  perplext, 
We*U  keep  it  up  tbe  Tuesday  aext** 

During  repeated  Tisits  to  his  tunriving 
relatives  in  his  native  fens,  he  observed  the 
altered  appearance  of  the  scene  from  the 
improved  method  of  drainage.  It  had  be- 
come like  **  another  worlds"  and  he  re- 
solved 

: "to  try 

His  talsat  for  posteri^t'* 

and  « make  a  book,"  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Low  Fen  Journal/*  to  comprise  "  a 
chain  of  Incidents  relating  to  the  State  of 
the  Fens,  from  the  earliest  Account  to  the 
present  Time."  As  a  specimen  of  the  work 
he  published,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  an 
octavo  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages, 
called  a  "  Sketch  of  Local  History,"  by 
"  ^tU.  fnu-be-to;'  announcing 

**  If  two  hoadred  sabseribers  will  give  ia  their  aid. 
The  whole  of  this  joaraal  is  meaat  to  be  laid 
Uader  public  Tiew.** 

This  curious  pamphlet  of  odds  and  ends 
iu  prose  and  rhyme,  without  order  or  ar- 
rangement, contained  a  **  caution  to  the 
buyer." 

*'  Let  aay  read  that  will  aot  soil  or  read  it. 

But  should  they  ask  to  borrow,  pray  donU  Ind  it  I 

Adrise  them,  •  Ch  and  ftay  ;*  'twill  better  suit 

My  purpose ;  aad  with  yon  prereat  dispute. 

With  me  a  maxim  'tis,  he  that  won*t  buy 

i)Dee  seldom  well  regard  his  neighbour's  property ; 

And  did  you  chew  the  bit,  so  much  as  I  do 

from  lending  books,  I  think  'twould  make  you  shy  too.*' 

In  the  course  of  the  tract,  he  presented 
to  "  the  critics  **  the  following  admonitoiy 
address. 

•*«  Pray,  sirs,  eoasider,  had  you  been 
Bred  where  whole  winters  nothing's  seen 
But  Baked  flood  for  miles  and  miles. 
Except  a  boat  the  eye  beguiles ; 
Or  coots,  in  clouds,  by  bnssards  teasM, 
Your  ear  with  seeming  thunder  seis'd 
From  rais*d  decoy, — there  ducks  on  flight. 
By  tens  of  thousands  darken  light ; 
None  to  assist  in  greatest  need, 
Farcats  bat  very  badly  read  • 


No  ooBvaisation  strike  the  mind. 
Bat  of  the  ktweet,  vulgar  kind ; 
Fire  miles  from  either  church  or  sehool. 
No  coming  there,  but  croes  a  pool  ( 
Kept  tweaty  yean  npoa  that  statioa. 
With  only  six  moatts*  edueatioa ; 
Trarerse  the  scene,  then  weigh  it  well. 
Say,  eoaM  yoa  betUr  wries  or  ip9tt  /** 

One  extract,  in  prose,  is  an  example  of 
the  disposition  and  powers  of  his  almost 
untutored  mind,  viz. 

"  No  taumatUm  wUhcut  generation  seems 
a  standing  axiom  in  philosophy :  but  upon 
tasting  the  berry  of  a  plant  greatly  resem- 
bling brooklime,  but  with  a  narrower  leaf, 
I  found  it  attended  with  a  loose  fiilsome- 
ness,  very  different  from  any  thing  I  had 
ever  tasted;  and  on  splitting  one  of  them 
with  my  nail,  out  sprang  a  nuttering  mag- 
got, which  put  me  upon  minute  examina^ 
tion.    The  result  of  which  was,  that  every 
berry,  according  to  its  degree  of  maturity, 
contained  a  proportionate  maggot,  up  to 
the  full  ripe  snelf,  where  a  door  was  plainly 
discerned,  and  the  insect  had   taken  its 
flight.  I  have  ever  since  carefiilly  inspected 
the  herb,  and  the  result  is  always  the  same, 
vie.  if  you  split  ten  thousand  of  the  berries, 
you  discover  nothing  but  an  animated  germ^ 
It  grows  in  shallow  water,  and  is  fiequently 
accompanied  with  the  water  plantain.     Its 
berry  is  about  the  sice  of  a  rea  currant,  and 
comes  on  progressively,  after  the  manner 
of  juniper  in  the  berry :  the  germ  is  first 
discoverable  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
continues  till  the  frost  subdues  it.   And  my 
conjectures  lead  me  to  say,  that  one  luxu- 
rious plant  shall  be  the  mother  of  many 
scores  of  flies.     I  call  it  the  fly  berry 
plant:* 

Thus  far  the  '<  Sketch.''  He  seems  to 
have  caught  the  notion  of  his  "  Low  Fen 
Journal  ^  from  a  former  fen  genius,  whose 
works  are  become  of  great  price,  though  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  more  for  their 
quaintness  and  rarity,  than-  their  intrinsic 
merit.  Will,  refers  to  him  in  the  following 
apologetical  lines. 

**  Well,  on  the  earth  he  knows  of  none. 
With  a  fuU  turn  just  like  his  mind : 

Nor  only  one  that^s  dead  aad  gone. 
Whose  genius  stood  as  his  inolin'd  : 

No  doubt  the  publio  wish  to  know  it, 

John  Taylor,  eall'd  the  wator  poA, 

Who  near  two  centuries  ago 

Wrote  much  such  nonsense  ae  I  do.** 

The  sale  of  the  ^  Sketch''  not  answering 
his  expectations,  no  further  symptoms  of 
the  *'  Journal "  made  their  appearance  at 
that  time. 
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In  the  sammer  of  18 15,  after  forty-three 
years*  practice  as  an  auctioneer,  he  an- 
Boanoed  his  retirement  b/  the  following 
boonie  frrewelL 

*  Bap  SnnoB't  firea  it  «p  at  latt, 
Wltb  thanks  for  wt'tj  fayovr  past ; 
Afias  *  AMTiquAXTAH  Hall* 
Wm  nenr  mora  be  lieard  to  t»ra^  i 
As  aacdoaeamo  more  will  Ke^ 
Balf s  tbniwB  his  wichad  haauaar  hj. 
Shoald  70a  prefer  hun  to  appraise. 
He's  lieeaaed  for  fiitare  days ; 
Or  still  amploj  him  oa  eommisnoa. 
Hell  ahrmys  treat  oa  fair  ooflditiea. 
Tor  foods  brought  to  him  at  his  stand. 
Or  at  yoar  hoaia,  to  sell  by  hand ; 
Or  AodU  fOQ  want  his  j»m*s  assistaneot 
Hell  wait  <m  you  at  any  distnncw, 
To  lot,  ooHeet,  ia  plaes  of  elexk. 
Or  prsTCBt  moving  goods  i'  th'  dark  2 
la  short,  for  help  or  eonnsel's  aid, 
•otflfkiabea£raid.** 


The  harvest  of  1816  proved  wet  and  un- 
&Tourable,  and  he  thought  ^  it  almost  ex- 
eeeded  anv  thing  in  his  memory ;"  where- 
xne  tne  worid  was  favoured  with  **  Reflec- 
ftODS  upon  Times,  and  Times  and  Times  I 
or  a  more  than  Sixty  Years'  Tour  of  the 
Mind/'  by  **  Low-Fem-BUi-HaU:'  This 
was  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages, 
in  prose,  quite  as  confused  as  his  other 
productions,  **  transmitting  to  posterity," 
as  the  results  of  sixty  years'  experience, 
that  **  the  frequency  of  thunderstorms  in 
the  spring," — ^  the  repeated  appearance  of 
water-spouts," — **  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  black  snails," — "  an  unusual  number  of 
field  mice," — aind  '*  the  g^at  many  snakes 
to  he  seen  about,"  are  certain  '*  indications 
of  a  wet  harvest "  To  these  observations, 
intermingled  with  digression  upon  digres- 
sion, he  prefixed  as  one  of  the  mottoes,  an 
extremely  appropriate  quotation  from  ZietU', 
c.  32.  V.  39,  "  O  that  they  were  wise,  that 
thev  understood  this  I" 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  when  in  his 
seventieth  year,  or,  &s  he  says,  **  David's 
gage  being  near  complete,"  he  determined 
on  an  attempt  to  publish  his  '*  Low  Fen 
Journal,"  in  numbers ;  the  first  of  which 
he  thus  announced : 

**  A  LimeolmMr0  radt^d  mtHey  pit^ 
Aa  original  misoaUan  j. 
Not  meant  as  canting,  ptamliug  mjftUrif, 
But  for  a  general  tme  Fnr  BxsroaT, 
Sndi  as  designed  some  time  ago, 
By  him  *yelept  mil.  fFiU-h^^  r 
Heie^  Namber  ONE  fi»r  pahBoatioB. 
If  waet  the  poUkTs  approhotloB, 


lAm-Ftm-Wn.HeU  his  ««vd  engages 
To  sead  ahont  two  hoadied  psges, 
GoUeetsd  by  his  gleaning  pains, 
Mix'd  with  the  frait  of  his  owa  bralas.** 

This  Specimen  of  the  work  vras  as  un- 
intelligible as  the  before-mentioned  intio- 
ductory  «  Sketch,"  partaking  of  the  same 
autobiographical,  historical,  and  religious 
character,  with  acrostic,  elegiac,  obituarian, 
and  other  extraneous  pieces  in  prose  and 
rhyme.  His  life  had  been  passed  in  vicis- 
situde and  hardship,  "  oft*  pining  for  a  bit 
of  bread ;"  and  from  experience,  be  was 
well  adapted  to 

-tell. 

To  whom  moot  extis  lote  befsU ; 

Who  liv*d  for  moate  on  stage  of  planks, 

'Midst  eapfaia  Flood's  most  swelliag  prtaks, 

VIts  mUas  from  aay  food  to  have. 

Tea  ofksB  risk*d  a  watf  ry  grare  {" 

yet  his  fects  and  style  were  so  inoongruousy 
that  speaking  of  tha  <<  Sketch/'  he  says, 
when  he 


seat  it  out. 


Good  laokl  to  know  what  'twas  abont! 

He  might  as  weU  hare  sent  it  mnsaled. 

For  half  the  folks  seem*d  really  pusalsd* 

SoUmting  for  patronage, 

He  might  have  spent  near  half  aa  age; 

From  all  endeaTonrs  vndertook. 

He  oonld  aot  get  it  to  a  book.** 

Though  the  only  **  historical*'  part  of  the 
first  number  of  his  **  Fen  Journal,'*  in 
twenty-four  pages,  consisted  of  prosaic 
fragments  of  ois  grandfather's  '^  poaching," 
his  mother's  "  groaning,"  his  father's  *' fish- 
ing," and  his  own  <*  conjectures ;"  yet  he 
tells  the  jKiblic,  that 

**  Protected  by  kind  PtoTideaee, 

I  mean  in  less  than  twelre  months  heaee, 

PnsVd  by  no  very  oommon  s«as^ 

To  give  six  times  as  mneh  as  here  is. 

And  hope  there's  aone  will  think  it  dear  b, 

Consid*Ting  tk*  matter  rather  queer  is.'* 

In  prosecution  of  his  intentions,  No.  2 
shortly  followed ;  and,  as  it  was  alike  hete- 
rogeneous and  unintelligible,  he  says  he 
haul  ''caught  the  Swiftiania,  in  running 
digression  on  digression,"  with  as  many 
whimseys  as  "Peter,  Martin,  and  John 
had  in  twisting  their  father's  will"  He  ex- 
pected that  this ''  gallimaufry  "  and  himself 
would  be  consecrated  to  posterity,  for  ho 
says, 

**  *T!s  not  for  loere  that  I  write, 
Bnt  something  lasting,— to  indite 
What  may  redonnd  to  purpoee  good, 
(If  haply  eaa  be  nnderstoodO 
And.  as  time  passes  o'er  his  stages 
Transmit  vaj  mind  to  fatore  agcts." 
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On  concluding  his  second  number,  he 
^  gratefully  acknowledges  the  liberality  of 
his  subscribers,  and  is  apprehensive  the 
Interlope  will  find  a  very  partial  aoceptataoe ; 
but  it  being  so  congenial  an  interlude  to 
the  improyement  of  Low  Fen  and  BUUng^ 
hay  Dale  manners,  to  be  hereafter  shown, 
he  hopes  it  will  not  be  considered  detri- 
mental, should  his  work  continue."  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  for  his  literary 

Sroject  terminated :  unforeseen  events  re- 
ttced  his  finances,  and  he  had  not 


«*Peciin8 
Baovgli,  to  keep  hia  b«rp  ia  tone.** 

The  care  of  a  laige  family  of  orphan 
grandchildren,  in  indigent  circumstances, 
havinsr  devolved  upon  him,  he  became  per- 
plex^ with  extreme  difficulties,  and  again 
experienced  the  truth  of  his  own  observa- 
tion, that 

**  If  two  stepi  forwATd,  off  three  back, 
Thxoagli  life  had  been  hU  ooostaiit  track.** 

Attracted  by  the  "  bodies  of  divinity," 
and  other  theological  works,  which  his 
**  antiquarian  library  *'  contained,  hii  atten- 
tion was  particularly  directed  to  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion,  and  the  doctrines 
of  **  the  various  denominations  of  the 
Christian  world."  The  resnlt  was,  that 
without  joining  any,  he  imbibed  such  por- 
tions of  the  tenets  of  each  sect,  that  his 
opinions  on  this  subject  were  as  singular  as 
on  eveiy  other.  Above  all  sectaries,  yet 
not  entirely  agreeing  even  with  them,  he 
^  loved  and  venerated  '*  the  **  Moravians  or 
UnitedBrethren,*'for  their  meek,uDassuming 
demeanour,  their  ceaseless  perseverance  in 
propagating  the  gospel,  ana  their  bound- 
less love  towards  the  whole  human  race. 
Of  his  own  particular  notions,  he  tkis  says, 

**  If  I OD  doetrines  hftre  right  riev. 
Here**  this  for  me,  aad  that  for  joa; 
Aaother  firee  nj  Bcighboar  oomfort, 
A  etraager  eomee  with  oae  of  aome  aoxt. 
Whn  after  eaadid  aenituiiaiBg, 
We  fiad  tham  equally  worth  priaiBg; 
'Caiiae  all  ia  goepel  hrre  imparted, 
Kor  ia  there  aaj  one  perrerted ; 
ObIj  aa  thej  may  aeon  unlike, 
'  Nor  eaa  oa  other*a  fttaey  atrike : 
Whereaa  from  due  ooaformity, 
O I  what  a  apread  of  harmoay, 
Eaeh  with  eaeh,  bearing  aad  forbeariag, 
AH  wiahiag  for  a  better  hearing. 
Would  In  due  time,  then  fnU  improTe 
Into  —e  family  iif  Un§  : 
laatead  of  eh  jaeea  on  eaeh  other. 
My  feUow-ehriatiaa,  tiatcr,  brother. 


Aad  eaoh  ia  esadow  fhaa  iApart, 
You  have  mj  foUowahip  aad  heart ; 
.    Let  thia  but  be  the  root  o*  th'  seaae, 
/ana  tkt  Ckritt,  mj  eonfideaoe, 
Aa  girea  ia  the  Father'a  love. 
No  odier  ajratem  I  approve.** 

After  a  short  illness,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  his  seventy-eighth  year,  death 
closed  his  mortal  career.  Notwithstanding^ 
his  eccentricity,  he  was  **  devoid  of  guile,** 
plain  and  sincere  in  all  transactions,  and 
his  memory  is  universally  respected. — 
**  Peace  to  his  ashes  '^ — (to  use  his  own 
expressions,) 


**  I«t  all  the  world  aaj  worst  they  eao; 
He  waa  aa  upright,  hoaeat  auuu** 


K. 
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Far  the  Table  Book, 

Wartn  I  I  lore  thee,  for  tiion  oom'st  to  me 

Ladn  with  joja  eoagenial  to  mj  mind, 
Booka  that  with  barda  aad  aolitade  agree. 

Aad  all  thoae  virtnea  which  adora  mankind. 
What  though  the  meadowa,  aad  the  aeighVriog  hiUa, 

That  rear  ttMlr  eloudj  aummito  in  ttie  akiea — 
What  though  the  woodland  brooka,  aad  lowland  rill& 

That  ehaiia*d  our  eara,  aad  gratified  our  ejea* 
la  thj  forlora  haUlimeato  appear  ? 

What  though  the  aephyxf  ftf  the  aommer  tida^ 
Aad  all  the  aofter  beautiea  of  tiie  year 

Are  fled  aad  gone,  kind  HeaVn  haa  not  denied 
Our  booka  aad  aludiea,  muaie,  oonTemtioa, 
And  er'ning  parties  for  oar  recreation ; 
Aad  these  suMoe,  for  aeaaona  saateh'd  awaj. 
Till  Sraxvo  leads  forth  the  slowl]^langth*niDg  day. 

B.  W.  IC  . 


A  WINTER'S  DAY. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

The  horizontal  sun,  like  an  orb  of  molten 
gold,  casts  "  a  dim  religious  light"  upon 
the  surpliced  world :  the  beams,  reflected 
from    tne    dazzling  snow,   fall   upon  the 

fmrple  mists,  which  extend  round  the  earth 
ike  a  zone,  and  in  the  midst  the  planet 
appears  a  fixed  stud,  surpassing  the  ruby  in 
bniliancy. 

Now  trees  and  shrubs  are  borne  down 
with  sparkling  congelations,  and  the  coral 
clusters  of  thehavrthom  and  holly  are  more 
splendid,  and  offer  a  cold  conserve  to  (he 
wandering  schoolboy.  The  huntsman  is 
seen  riding  to  covert  in  his  scarlet  liveiy, 
the  gunner  is  heard  at  intervals  in  the  up- 
lands, and  the  courser  comes  galloping 
down  the  hill  side^  with  his  hounds  in  full 
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chase  before  him.  The  fiinner's  boy,  who  a  well-wrotight  snowball  at  the  Gorig[ODy 
is  forced  from  his  wann  bed,  to  milk  cows  who  turns  round  in  a  passion  to  discover 
m  a  oc^  meadoWy  complains  it's  a  "  bum-  the  delinquent,  when  her  pattens,  unused 
ing^  shame  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  such  quick  rotatory  motion,  ^lip  from 
starring  by  himself,  while  **  their  wench"  under  her  feet,  and  **  down  topples  she," 
has  nothing  else  to  do  but  make  a  fire,  and  to  the  delight  of  the  urchins  around  her, 
boil  the  tea>kettle.  Now,  Mrs.  Jeremy  who  drown  her  cries  and  threats  in  reite« 
Belldack,  properly  so  called,  inasmuch  as  rated  bursts  of  Uiughter. 
the  unmentionables  are  amongst  her  peca-  Now,  the  Comet  stsffe-cooch,  bowling 
liar  attributes,  waked  by  the  mail-coach  tlong  the  russet-coloured  road,  with  a  long 
horn,  sounding  an  Introitto  the  day,  orders  train  of  Tapour  from  the'  horses'  nostrils, 
her  husband,  poor  fellow,  to  **  just  get  up  looks  really  like  a  conet.  At  the  same 
and  look  what  sort  of  a  morning  it  is ;"  time,  Lubin,  who  has  been  sent  to  town  by 
and  he,  shivering  at  the  bare  idea,  affects  to  his  mistress  with  a  letter  for  the  post-office, 
be  fost  asleep,  till  a  second  summons,  ao-  and  a  strict  injunction  to  return  speedily, 
companied  by  the  contact  of  his  wife's  finds  it  impossible  to  pass  the  blacksmith's 
heavy  hand,  obliges  him  to  paddle  across  shop,  where  the  bright  sparks  fly  from  the 
the  ice-cold  plaster  floor ;  and  the  trees  and  forge ;  and  he  determines  **  iust**  to  stop  and 
church-steeples,  stars,  spears,  and  saws,  look  at  the  bUoe  "  a  bit,  which,  as  he 
whidi  form  an  elegant  tapestry  over  the  says,  **  raly  does  one*s  eyes  Rood  of  a  win- 
windows,  seem  to  authorize  the  excuse  that  ter's  morning;"  and  tiien,he  just  blows 
he  "  can't  see,*'  while,  shivering  over  the  the  bellows  a  bit,  and  find^  it  so  pleasant 
dressing-table,  he  pours  a  stream  of  visible  to  listen  to  the  strokes  of  Vulcan's  wit,  and 
breath  on  the  frozen  pane.  his  sledge-hammer,  alternately,  that  he  con- 
After  break&st,  Dicky,  **  with  shining  tinues  blowing  up  the  fire,  till,  at  length, 
morning  face,"  appears  in  the  street,  on  he  recollects  what  a  **  blowing  up"  he  shall 
his  way  to  school,  with  his  Latin  grammar  have  from  his  ^  Missis"  when  he  gets  home, 
in  one  hand,  and  a  Wee  of  bread  and  but-  and  forswears  the  dang  of  lK>rse-shoes 
ter  in  the  otfter,  to  either  of  which  he  pays  and  plough-irons,  and  leaves  the  temple  of 
his  devoirs,  and  "  slides  and  looks,  and  the  CycloDS,  but  not  without  a  <*  longing, 
slides  and  looks,"  all  the  way  till  he  arrives  linff'ring  look  behind"'  at  Messrs.  Bla« 
at  '*  the  house  of  bondage,"  when  his  fin-  and  Company, 

gers  are  so  benumbed,  tlwt  he  is  obliged  to        From  the  frozen  surface  of  the  pond  or 

warm  his  slate,  and  even  then  they  refuse  lake,  men  with  besoms  busily  clear  away 

to  cast  up  ^ures,  "  of  their  own  accord."  the  drift,  for  which  they  are  amply  remu- 

In  another  part  of  the  school,  Joe  Lazy  finds  nerated   by  voluntary  contributions  from 

it  *<  so  'nation  cold,"  that  be  is  quite  unable  every  fresh-arriving  skater ;  and  black  ice  is 

to  learn  the  two  first  lines  of  his  lesson,—  discovered  between  banks  of  snow,  and 

and  he  plays  at  ^  cocks  and  dollars"  with  ramified  into  numerous  transverse,  oblioue, 

Jem    Slack   in   a   comer.     The    master  semicircular,  or  elliptical  branches.    llere 

stands  before  the  fire,  like  the  Colossus  of  and  there,  the  snow  appears  in  large  heaps, 

Rhodes,  all  the  momins,  to  the  utter  dis-  like  rocks  or  islands,  and  round  these  the 

Gomfiture  of  the  boys,  who  grumble  at  the  proficients  in  the  art 
monopoly,  and  secretly  tell  one  another,  «  c  me  and  tri  it  as  they  lo 

that  they  pay  for  the  fire,  and  ought  to  have  n!°!Kj*i:^i.f"fMtMtte  Lm  - 

thebenifitofit.    At  length  he  wys, "  You  On  the  i.ght,  f«ita.ue  toe. 

may  go,  boys ;"  whereupon  ensues  such  a  windioe  &Dd    sailing,    one    amongst  an- 

pattering  of  feet,  shuttmg  of  boxes,  and  other,  like  the    smooth-winged  swallows, 

scrambling  for   hats,  as    beats    Milton's  which  so  lately  occupied  the  same  surface. 

*  busy  hum  of  men"  all  to  nothing,  till  Uiey  While   these  are  describing  innumerable 

reach  their  wonted  slide  in  the  yard,  where  circkty  the  sliding  fraternity   in  another 

th^  suddenly  stop    on    discovering  that  part  form /)araj/tf/ /ine« ;  each,  of  each  class. 


'  that  tkinrnf  old  mature.  Bet  Fifty,  the  vies  with  the  other  in  feats  of  activity,  all 
cook,"  has  bestrew  j|  it  from  end  to  end  enjoy  the  exhilarating  pastime,  and  every 
with  sand  and  cinders.  Frost-stricken  as  face  is  illumined  with  cheerfulness.  The 
it  were,  they  stare  at  one  another,  and  look  philosophic  skater,  big  with  theory,  con- 
unnutterable  things  at  the  aforesaid  **  skin-  vinced,  as  he  tells  eveiy  one  be  meets,  that 
ny  old  creature;"  till  Jack  Turbulent,  ring-  the  whole  art  consisu  •*  merely  in  trans- 
leader-general  of  all  their  riots  and  rebeU  ferring  the  centre  of  gravity  from  one  foot 
lions,  execrates  **  old  Betty,  cook,"  with  to  the  other/*  boldly  essays  a  demonstra^ 
*he  fluency  of  a  parlour  boarder,  and  hurls  tion,  and  instantly  transfers  it  firom  botk^ 
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»o  as  to  honoar  the  froien  elemeot  with 
a  sudden  salute  from  that  part  of  the  hody 
which  usually  grayitates  on  a  chair; 
and  the.  wits  compliment  him  on  the 
superior  knowledge  hy  which  he  has 
''  broken  the  ice/'  and  the  little  iadi  run 
to  see  ^  what  a  big  star  the  gentleman  has 
made !''  and  think  it  must  have  hurt  him 
**  above  a  bit  I" 

It  is  now  that  the  different  canals  are 
frozen  up,  and  goods  are  conveyed  by 
the  stage-waggon,  and  **  it*s  a  capital  time 
for  the  turnpikes ;"  and  those  who  can  get 
brandy,  drink  it;  and  those  who  can't, 
drink  ale;  and  those  who  are  unable  to 
procure  either,  do  much  better  without 
them.  And  now,  ladies  have  red  noeeiu 
and  the  robin,  with  his  little  head  turned 
knowingly  on  one  side,  presents  his  burning 
breast  at  the  parlour  window,  and  seems  to 
crave  a  dinner  from  the  noontide  breakfast 
In  such  a  day,  the  "  son  and  heir"  of  the 
**  gentleman  retired  from  busmess"  bedi- 
zens the  drawing-room  with  heavy  loads  of 
prickly  evergreen;  and  bronze  candle- 
bearers,  porcelain  figures,  and  elegant 
chimney  ornaments,  look  like  prince 
Malcolm's  soldiers  at  **  Bimam  wood,"  or 
chorister  boys  on  a  holy  Thursday;  and 
his  *<  Ma"  nearly  falls  into  hysterics  on 
discovering  the  mischief;  and  his  **  Pa" 
begins  to  scold  him  for  being  so  naughty ; 
and  the  budding  wit  asks,  as  he  runs  out 
of  the  room,  '*  Why,  don't  you  know  that 
these  are  the  holfy  days  F*  and  his  &ther 
relates  the  astonishing  instance  of  early 
genius  at  every  club,  card-party,  or  vestry- 
meeting  for  a  month  to  come.  Now,  all  the 
pumps  are  frozen,  old  men  tumble  down 
on  the  flaffs,  and  ladies  **  look  blue'^  at  their 
lovers.  Now,  the  merry-growing  bacchanal 
begins  to  thaw  himself  with  frequent  po- 
tations of  wine ;  bottle  after  bottle  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  health  of  his  various  friends, 
though  his  own  health  is  sacrificed  in  the 
ceremony ;  and  the  glass  that  quafis  ^  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  constitution,** 
ruins  his  own. 

And  now,  dandies,  in  rough  great  coats 
and  fur  collars,  look  like  S^uimaux  In- 
dians; and  the  fashionables  of  the /air  sex, 
in  white  veils  and  swans-dovm  mu£&  and 
tippets,  have  (begging  their  pardons) 
very  much  the  appearance  of  polar  bears. 
Now,  Miss  Enigmaria  Conundrina  Riddle, 
poring  over  her  new  pocket-book,  lisps 
out,  **  Why  are  ladies  in  winter  like  tea- 
kettles ?*'  to  which  old  Mr.  Riddle,  pouring 
forth  a  dense  ringlet  of  tobacco-smoke,  re- 
plies, '<  Because  diey  dance  and  sing ;" 
but   master  Augustus  Adolphus    Riddle, 


who  has  heard  it  before,  corrects  him  by 
saying,  <*  No,  Pa,  that's  not  it-— it*s  because 
they  are  furred  up."  Now,  unless  their 
horses  are  turned  up,  the  riders  are  very 
likely  to  be  turned  aown ;  and  deep  weiis 
are  dry,  and  poor  old  women,  with  a 
^  well-a-day !"  are  obliged  to  boil  down 
snow  and  icicles  to  make  their  tea  with. 
Now,  an  old  oak-tree,  with  only  one  branch, 
looks  like  a  man  with  a  rifle  to  his  shoulder^ 
and  the  night-lorn  traveller  trembles  at  the 
prospect  of  having  his  head  and  his  pockets 
r\fied  together.  Now,  sedan^hairs,  and 
servants  with  lanterns,  are  **  flitting  acmes 
the  night,"  to  fetch  home  their  masters  and 
mistresses  from  oyster-eatings,  and  qua- 
drille parties.  And  now,  a  young  lady, 
who  had  retreated  from  the  beat  of  the  ball- 
room, to  take  the  benefit  of  the  north  wind, 
and  caught  a  severe  cold,  calls  in  the 
doctor,  who  is  quite  convinced  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  old  adage,  ''  It's  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good." 

Now,  the  sultana  of  the  night  reigns  on 
her  throne  of  stars,  in  the  blue  zenith,  and 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had 
shivered  all  day  by  the  parlour  fire,  and 
found  themselves  in  danger  of  annihilation 
when  the  door  by  chance  had  been  lefl  a  little 
way  open,  are  quite  warm  enough  to  walk 
together  by  moonlight,  though  every  thing 
around  them  is  actually  petrified  by  the 
frost. 

Now,  in  my  chamber,  the  last  ember 
falls,  and  seems  to  warn  us  as  it  descends, 
that  though  we,  like  it,  may  shine  among 
the  brilliant,  and  be  cherished  by  the^reat 
(grate,")  we  must  mingle  our  ashes.  The 
wasted  candle,  too,  is  going  the  way  of  all 
flesh,  and  the  writer  of  these  **  night 
thoughts,"  duly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  his  own  nnortality,  takes  his 
farewell  of  his  anti-critical  readers  in  the 
language  of  the  old  song,— 


Gude  night,  an'  joy  be  wi*  yoa  tU  I* 


Lichfield. 


J.H. 


TAKE  NOTICE. 

A  correspondent  who  has  seen  the  origi- 
nal of  the  following  notice,  written  at  Bath, 
says,  it  would  have  been  placed  on  a  board 
in  a  garden  there,  had  not  a  friend  advised 
its  author  to  the  contrary : 

<<Any  person  trespace  here 

shall  be  prosticuted 

accordimo  to  law." 
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THE  BAZAAR. 
Fw  the  Table  Book. 


Th«  Bftxasr  ia  Soho 
Is  ecaniJctelj  the 


CSong.j 

Put  it  down  ia  tbe  bOl 
U  the  fonntain  of  ill,  — 
Thu  ham  erery  Bhopkeeper  iindono— 
Baaaan  nevar  trwtt,  ao  down  with  yoar  dnsC» 
And  kalp  as  to  diddle  all  Loadoa.        (Sm^O 


Ok  lanr  I're  wiab*d  tar  mim  tiais  liack 

To  ride  to  the  Baasar, 
And  I  deelare  the  day  looki  fair 

Now  wont  yon  go.  in«iDma7 
For  there  oar  friends  we're  ear*  to  neHt 

So  let  as  haste  away. 
My  eoasias,  too.  last  dight  told  yira. 

They'd  all  be  there  t»day. 

With  a  **  How  do  yoa  do, 
Ma*am  7"  **  How  are  yon  ? 

How  dear  the  things  all  are  P' 
Thronghoat  the  day 
Yon  hear  tiieni  say, 

Atfam'dSoho 


Soaa  look  at  fldsttiaf.  then  at  ttiat. 

Bat  TOW  they're  all  too  high ; 

How  mnch  is  this  T— "  Two  guineas,  •aies  T 

»  Oh,  I  doa't  want  to  hwgfT 
juio6k  at  these  pretty  books,  my  love, 

I  thiak  it  sooa  will  rain ; 
Then'*  Mrs.  Howe,  I  saw  her  bow, 

Whv  doa*t  yoa  bow  again? 

With  a*  How  do  yon  do, 
Ua'ain?"  **  Bow  are  yoa? 

How  dear  the  things  all  areT 
Thronghoat  tte  day 
Ton  hear  Ihem  any. 

At  fiun'd  8dho  Basaar. 

Joat  aca  that  ptotara  on  the  bos, 

How  beaattfnlly  dove  I 
••  It  isa't  high,  nia*am,  woa't  yoa  bay  ? 

IVs  only  one  pound  one." 
How  pretty  all  these  boanets  look 

With  red  and  yellow  strings; 
Some  hare,  nty  dear,  don't  go  too  near. 
Ton  mosta't  tooeh  the  things. 
Witt  a  **  How  do  yon  do, 
Ma'am ?^  *•  Row  are  yoa? 

How  dear  the  thiags  sll  ars  I" 
Thronghoat  the  day 
Yon  hear  them  say. 
At  fam'd  Soho  Basaar. 

Miss  Huggias,  hara  yoa  seen  caoaghT 

I'm  aorry  I  can't  stoys 
There's  Mrs.  Saooks.  how  fiat  dn  looks 

She's  coining  on  thi4  way : 


Dear  madam,  gtre  me  leare  ts  ask 
Yon,— how  your  hasbaad  is  ?— 

Why,  Mr.  Snooks  has  lost  Us  looks. 
He's  got  the  ffHeaaMtis/ 

With  a  **  How  do  yon  do. 
Ma'am?"  **  How  are  yoa? 

How  dear  the  thi^s  aU  are  t" 
Thronghoat  the  day 
Yoa  hear  them  say. 

At  fam'd  Soho  Basaar. 


•*  Tom  I  see  (hat  girl  how  well  she  waUn 

Bat  faith,  I  mnst  eoofesa, 
I  aeTcr  saw  a  girl  before 

la  snch  a  style  of  dress.** 
«  Why,  really,  Jack,  I  thiak  yoa'ra  nght. 

Jast  let  me  look  a  while ; 

(lookuig  Mfw^  hk  gleti) 
I  like  her^ott  at  aay  rate. 

Bat  don't  quite  like  her  sfjyb." 

With  a  **  How  d3  yon  do, 
Ma'am  ?"  **  How  are  yon  ? 

How  dear  the  things  all  are  I** 
Throughout  the  day 
Yon  hear  than  say. 

At  fam'd  Soho  Basaar. 


**  That  Tulgar  lady's  standtag  there 

That  every  ooe  may  riew  her  ;** — 
«  Sir,  ftafs  my  danghter;"— *«No»  not  her  t 

I  mean  the  next  one  to  her :" 
•  Oh,  that's  my  niece,*'— ♦*  Oh  no,  not  her,**— 

"  Yon  seem,  sir,  quite  amued  ;** 
•*Dear  ma'am,— heyday !— what  sItaU  1  sv  ' 

I*m  really  quite  oonfased.** 

With  a  **  How  do  yon  do. 
Ma'am r  "How  are  you? 

How  dear  the  thiags  all  ars  1' 
Throughout  the  day 
You  hear  them  say. 

At  fam'd  Soho  Basaar. 


Thus  beanx  and  belles  together  mee», 

Aad  thus  they  spend  the  day ; 
Aad  walk  aad  talk,  aad  talk  aad  walk. 

Aad  thea  they  waOt  away. 
If  yoa  have  half  an  hour  to  spare. 

The  better  way  by  far 
Is  hare  to  loange  it,  with  a  frkad. 

In  the  Soho  Basaar. 

With  a  **  How  do  yon  do. 
Ma'am?**  **  How  are  you? 

How  dear  the  thiags  aU  ae  T 
Throughout  the  day 
You  hear  them  say. 

At  fam'd  Seho  Bksaar. 
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^mntana* 

THE  SEASON  OUT  OF  TOWN. 
For  the  Table  Booh, 

The  bwki  an parUy  greoi;  hedg«  and  trew 
Art  black  aad  shrouded,  and  the  keen  wind  roan. 

Like  diemal  moaic  waad'riaf  over  seaa, 
And  wailing  to  the  agitated  ahorea. 

The  fielda  are  dotted  with  maanre— the  sheep 
la  nnahora  wool,  streak'd  with  the  ehepherd*t  red. 

Their  nadiTided  peace  aad  friendship  keep. 
Shaking  their  bells,  like  children  to  their  bed. 

The  roads  are  white  and  miry— waters  mn 
With  violence  through  their  traok»-«ad  theda,  that 
flowers 

In  swnmrr  graced,  are  open  to  the  stin. 
Which  shines  in  aoondaj't  horiaontal  koars. 

Frost  claims  the  night ;  and  morning,  like  a  bride. 
Forth  from  her  chamber  glides:  mist  spreads  her 
▼est; 

The  ivnbeams  ride  the  clovda  till  eventide. 
And  the  wind  rolls  them  to  ethereal  reet. 

Slaet,  shine,  cold,  fog,  w  portions  fill  the  time ; 

like  hope,  the  prospect  cheers ;  like  breath  it  fades  \ 
life  grows  in  seaeoas  to  returning  prime. 

And  beantf  rises  from  departing  shadea. 

Janmrtfy  1827.  P- 


Xerzss,  Ximmes,  Xaathns,  XavUre 

Yield,  yield,  ye  youths!  ye  yeomen,  yield  ywir  ye!l : 

Zeno's.  Zampstee*s,  Zoroaster's  aeal, 

Attractiag  all.  arms  against  aets  appeal  I 


THE  SIEGE-  OF  BELGRADE. 

Addreeeed  io  the  Admirers  of  AlHteration, 
and  the  Advocaiee  of  Noiey  Numbers. 

Ardenum  asplcio  atque  arrecUs  auribis  asto-'Hrgil. 

An  Austrian  army  awfully  arrayed. 
Boldly  by  battery  beaieged  Belgrade : 
Coaaaflk  commanders  cannonading  come, 
Deafing  destruction's  devastating  doom ; 
Bvery  endeavour  engineers  essay. 
For  Ikme,  for  fortune  fighting— furious  fray  1 
Generals  'gainst  generals  grapple,  gracious  G^-d ! 
How  honours  heaven  heroic  hardihood  I 
Ittfariate — ^indiecriminato  in  ill — 
.Kinsmm  kill  kindred— ^kindred  kinsmen  kill; 
Labour  low  levels  loftiest,  longest  lines, 
Men  march  'mid  mounds,  *mid  moles,  *mid  murdei^ 

ons  mines ; 
Now  noisy  nozioos  numbers  notice  nought 
Of  outward  obstacles,  opposing  ought,— 
Poor  patriots!— partly  purehased— partly  prees'd, 
Qaito  qualung,  quickly,  **  Quarter  I  quarter!"  quest ; 
Reascm  returns,  religious  right  redounds, 
Suwarxow  stops  such  sanguinary  sounds. 
'Trace  to  thee,  Turkey,  triumph  to  thy  train 
Unwise,  unjust,  unmereifol Ukraine! 
Vanish,  vain  victory!  vanish,  victory  vain  I 
Why  wish  we  warfare  ?    Wherefore  welcome  were 


NAMES  OF  PLACES. 
For  the  Table  Booh, 

The  names  of  towns,  cities,  or  Tillajget, 
which  terminate  in  ter,  such  as  Cheseer, 
Caster,  Center,  show  that  the  Romans,  in 
their  stay  among  us,  made  fortifications 
about  the  places  where  they  are  now  situ- 
ated. Id  the  Latin  tongue  Castra  is  the 
name  of  these  fortifications — ^such  are  Cas- 
tor, Chester,  Doncaster,  Leicester :.  i>o» 
signifies  a  mountain,  and  Ley,  or  Lei, 
ground  widely  overgrown. 

In  our  ancient  tongue  wich,  or  wick, 
means  a  place  of  refuge,  and  is  the  tenni- 
nation  of  Warwick,  Sandwich,  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  &c. 

Thorp,  before  the  word  village  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  was  used  in  its 
stead,  and  is  found  at  the  end  of  many 
towns*  names. 

Bury,  Burgh,  or  Berry,  signifies,  meta- 
phorically, a  town  having  a  wall  about  it, 
sometimes  a  high,  or  chief  place. 

fFold  means  a  plain  open  country. 

Combe,  a  valley  between  two  hills. 

Knock,  a  hill. 

Hurst,  a  woody  place. 

Magh,  a  field. 

Innes,  an  inland. 

fForih,  a  place  situated  between  two 
rivers. 

Ing,  a  tract  of  meadows. 

Minster  is  a  contraction  of  monastery. 

Sam  Sau*s  Son. 


SONNET 


For  the  Table  Booh, 

The  snowdrop,  rjmng  to  its  infant  heif  ht, 

I.4M>ks  like  a  sickly  child  upon  the  spot 

Of  young  nativity,  regarding  not 
The  air's  caress  of  melody  and  light 
Beam'd  from  the  east,  and  soften'd  by  the  bright 

Effusive  flash  of  gold  :--the  willow  stoops 
And  mnsss,  like  a  bride  without  her  love. 

On  her  own  shade,  which  lies  on  waves,  aad  droops 
Beside  the  natal  trunk,  nor  looks  above  >— 
The  precipice,  that  torrents  cannot  move. 

Leans  o*er  the  sea,  and  steadfast  as  a  rock. 
Of  dash  and  cloud  naoonscioos,  bears  the  rude 

Continuoas  surge,  the  soonda  aad  echoes  mock : 
Thas  MenUl  Thought  endnrinf ,  wears  in  soUtude. 

1827.  •»••?. 
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S|)t  Sont  Of  SarrofeQ  CburcD. 


Some  years  ago,  the  lioe  old  font  of  the 
ancient  parish  church  of  Harrow-on-the 
hill  tras  lorn  fiom  that  edifice,  by  the 
"  geDtUmen  of  the  parish,"  and  given  out 
to  mntd  the  roads  with.  The  feelings  of 
out  parishioner  (lo  ihe  honour  of  ih»  leit,  a 
female]  were  outr3s;ed  by  this  act  of  paro- 
chial Vandalism ;  and  she  was  allowed  to 
preserve  it  from  deiliuction,  and  place  it  in 
a  walled  nook,  at  the  garden  front  of  her 
bouse,  wbeie  it  still  remains.  By  her 
obliging  permission,  a  drawing  of  it  was 
made  Ihe  summer  before  Ust,  and  is 
engrsTed  aboTc. 

On  the  exclusion  of  Harrow  font  from 
the  church,  (tie  parish  officers  put  up  the 
marble  wash-hand-basin-siand-looking- 
thing,  which  now  occupies  its  place,  in- 
Kribed   with    ihe   names   of   the  clmrcli- 


wardens  during  whose  reittn  vennlity  or 
stupidity  effected  the  removal  of  ii*  pre- 
cessor.  If  there  be  any  persons  in  that 
parish  who  either  venerate  anilquiiy,or  de- 
sire to  see  "  right  things  in  HgliE  places," 
il  is  possible  that,  by  a  spirited  represenCa' 
tion,  they  may  arouse  the  indiflererfl,  and 
shame  the  ignorant  to  an  interchange :  and  . 
force  an  expression  of  public  thanks  to  the 
lady  whose  good  laste  and  care  enabled  it 
to  be  effected.  The  relative  situation  and 
misappropriation  of  each  font  is  a  stain  on 
the  parish,  easily  removable,  by  employing 
a  few  men  and  a  few  pounds  to  clap  the 
paltry  usurper  under  Ihe  spout  of  the  good 
lady's  house,  and  restore  the  noble  origiaat 
from  that  degrading  deiiinafi^u,  to  iu 
rightful  dignity  in  the  church 
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(Sarrtdt  $Ia^. 

No.  III. 

"From  the  "  Rewards  of  Virtue,"  a  Comedy, 
by  John  Fountain,  printed  1 661.  J 

Suoeeu  in  Baltic  not  always  attributahh  to  thoOeneral, 

— »— —  OeneraU  oftimes  famoui  grow 
Bj  Taliant  friends,  or  coirardly  enemiM ; 
Or,  what  is  worse,  hj  some  nMan  piece  of  chance. 
Truth  is,  'tis  pretty  to  obeerre 
How  little  Prinoee  and  great  Generals 
Coatribate  oftentimes  to  the  fame  they  win. 
How  oft  hath  it  been  fonnd,  that  noblest  minds 
With  two  short  arms,  bare  foaght  with  fatal  stars  ; 
And  have  endeavourM  with  their  dearest  blood 
To  mollify  those  diamonds,  where  dwell 
The  fate  of  kingdoms ;  and  at  last  hare  fain 
By  vulgar  hands,  unable  now  to  do 
More  for  their  eaase  than  die ;  and  have  been  lost 
Among  the  sacrifices  of  their  swords ; 
No  more  remember'd  than  poor  yiUagera, 
Whose  ashes  sleep  among  the  common  ilowers. 
That  every  meadow  wears :  whilst  other  men . 
With  trembling  hands  have  caught  a  victory, 
And  on  pale  foreheads  wear  triumphant  bays. 
Basides,  I  have  thought 
A  tbouaaad  times  i  in  times  of  war,  when  we 

lift  up  oar  hands  to  heaven  for  victory ; 

Suppoee  tome  virgin  Shepheideas,  whose  soul 

Is  ehasto  aad  clean  aa  the  cold  spring,  where  she 

Quenches  all  thirsts,  being  told  of  enemies. 

That  seek  to  fright  the  long-enjoyed  Peace 

Of  our  Arcadia  hence  with  sound  of  drums. 

And  with  hoarse  trumpets'  warlike  airs  to  drown 

The  harmless  music  of  her  oaten  reeds , 

Should  in  the  passion  of  her  troubled  sprite 

Repair  to  some  small  fane  Csueh  as  the  Gods 

Hear  poor  folks  from),  and  there  on  humble  knees 

lift  up  her  trembling  hinds  to  holy  Fan, 

And  beg  his  helps :  'tis  possible  to  think, 

ThatHeav'n,  which  holds  the  purest  vows  mobt  neh. 

May  not  permit  her  still  to  weep  in  vun. 

But  grant  her  wish,  (for,  would  tiie  Gods  not  hear 

The  prayers  of  poor  folks,  they'd  ne'er  bid  them  pray); 

And  so.  in  the  next  action,  happeneth  out 

(The  Gods  stiU  using  means)  the  Enemy 

May  be  defeated.    The  glory  of  all  this 

Is  attributed  to  the  General, 

And  none  but  he's  spoke  loud  of  for  the  act ; 

While  A/e^  from  whose  so  unaffected  tears 

His  laurel  sprung,  for  ever  dwells  unknown.* 


*  Is  it  possible  that  Cowper  might  have  remembered 
tUs  sentiment  in  his  deseriiition  of  the  advantages 
which  the  world,  that  scorns  him,  may  derive  from  the 
nff'n^l^tmi  hours  of  the  contemplative  man  ? 

Pierhaps  she  owes 
Her  sunshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  spring 
And  plenteous  harvest,  to  the  prayer  he  makes, 
When,  l8aao>like,  the  solitary  saint 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  eventide . 
And  think  on  her,  wno  thinks  not  on  herself. 

Task. 


Unlawfttl  Solicitifiga. 

When  I  first 
Hention'd  the  business  to  her  all  alone. 
Poor  Soul,  she  blnsk'd,  as  if  already  she 
Had  done  some  harm  by  hearing  of  me  speak ; 
Whikt  from  her  pretty  eyes  two  fountains  ran 
So  true,  so  native,  down  her  Purest  cheeks ; 
As  if  she  {bought  herself  obliged  to  cry, 
'Cause  all  the  world  was  not  so  good  as  she. 


Proportion  in  Pity. 

There  must  be  some  proportion  still  to  pity 
Between  ourselves  and  what  we  moan :  'tis  hard 
For  Men  to  be  ought  sensible,  how  Moate 
Press  Flies  to  death.    Should  the  Lion,  in 
His  midnight  walks  for  prey,  hear  some  poor  worms 
Complain  for  want  of  little  drops  of  dew. 
What  pity  could  that  generous  creature  have 
(Who  never  wanted  small  things)  for  those  poor 
Ambitions  ?  yet  these  are  their  concernments. 
And  but  for  want  of  these  they  pine  and  die. 


Modetiy  a  bar  to  preferment. 

Sure  'twas  his  modesty.    He  might  have  thriven 
Moch  better  possibly,  had  his  ambition 
Bet*  greater  much.    They  oftimes  take  more  pains 
Who  k>ok  for  Pins,  than  those  who  find  out  Stars. 


Innocence  vindicated  at  tost, 

Heav*n  may  awhile  correct  the  virtuous ; 
Yet  it  will  wipe  their  eyes  again,  and  make 
Their  faces  whiter  with  their  tears.    Innocence 
Conoeal'd  is  the  Stoln  Pleasure  of  the  Go<ls, 
Which  never  ends  in  shame,  as  that  of  Men 
Doth  ofdmes  do ;  but  like  the  Sun  breaks  forth. 
When  it  hath  gratified  another  world ; 
And  to  our  unexpecting  eyes  appears 
More  glorious  thro*  its  late  obscuri ty.  ^ 


Dying  for  a  Beloved  Person. 

There  is  a  gust  in  Death,  when  'tis  for  Love,       • 

That's  more  than  all  that's  taste  in  all  the  world. 

For  the  true  measure  of  true  Love  is  Death  ; 

And  what  falls  short  of  this,  was  never  Tx>ve : 

Aad  therefore  when  those  tides  do  meet  and  strive 

And  both  swell  high,  but  Love  is  higher  still. 

This  is  the  truest  satisfaction  of 

The  perfectest  Love :  for  here  it  sees  itself 

Indure  the  highest  test;  and  then  it  feels 

The  sum  of  delectation,  since  it  now 

Attains  iti  perfect  end ;  and  shows  Its  object, 

By  one  intense  act,  all  its  verity : 

Which  by  a  thousand  and  ten  thousand  words 

It  would  have  took  a  poor  diluted  pleasure 

To  have  imperfectly  exprsss'd. 
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Urania  moMcb  a  mock  astignation  with 
the  King;  and  substitutes  the  Queen  in  her 
place.  The  King  describes  the  supposed 
meeting  to  the  ConJSdent,  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed to  solicit  for  Ids  guUty  passion, 

PjnliiiB.  I'U  tdl  thee  all.    When  now  the  night 
Gmr  faJnek  eooogh  to  hide  s  scnlking  action ; 
And  HesT'n  had  ne'er  an  eye  onahat  to  see 
Her  RepresentatiTe  on  Earth  creep  'mongat 
Thoea  poor  defeaoeleaa  ivorms,  whom  Natare  left 
An  haaiale  prej  to  ererj  tUng ,  and  bo 
Asjlom  bat  ihe  dark ;  I  aoftlj  etole 
To  yonder  grotto  thro*  the  npper  walka. 
And  there  fooad  m  j  Urania,    Bat  I  foond  her, 
1  fgnnd  her,  Pjnhaa,  not  a  Miotreai,  bnt 
A  Ciodrtwa  rather;  which  made  me  now  to  be 
No  mora  her  Lovar,  bot  Idolater. 
She  only  w1kieper*d  to  me,  aa  the  promiaed, 
Tel  nerer  heaidl  any  Toiea  ao  kfod; 
Aad»  tho*  her  wovda  ware  gMUer  Ua  than  Aoae 
That  holy  prieati  do  apeak  to  dying  Saiata, 
Yet  never  thoader  aignified  io  mneh. 
And  (what  did  more  impreia  whate'er  ahe  eaid) 
Ifethoagkt  her  whitperB  were  my  iajared  Qaxm'a, 
Her  manner  just  like  her^a  1  and  whea  she  arged. 
Among  a  thooaand  thiaga,  the  i^nry 
I  did  tke  IjuthfQl'at  Prinoem  in  the  world ; 
"Who  now  aappooed  me  nek,  and  waa  perchanea 
Upon  bar  knees  offiaring  vp  holy  towi  , 
For  htm  wko  mock'd  both  ReaVa  and  her,  and  waa 
Now  breaking  id  that  tow  he  made  her,  whea 
With  aaerifiee  he  call'd  the  Ooda  to  witaeea : 
When  ahe  niged  thia,  and  wept,  and  epake  eo  Kka 
'  My  poor  deladed  Qaecn,  Pyrrhaa,  I  trembled ; 
Almoet  penoadcd  that  it  waa  her  angel 
Spake  thro*  Uraaia'a  lips,  who  for  her  sake 
Took  care  of  me,  aa  mmething  ahe  mach  loved. 
Itwoold  balang  to  teU  thee  all  ahe  said. 
How  oft  she  BgVd,  how  bitterly  she  wept: 
Bat  Aa  effsei— Urania  still  is  chaste ; 
And  with  her  duster  Up*  haUi  promised  to 
Invoke  blaat  Host's  for  my  intended  sm. 

C.  L. 


THE  CUSHION  DANCE. 

For  the  Table  Book, 

The  concluding  dance  at  a  country  wi^e, 
or  other  general  meeting,  is  the  **  Cushion 
Dance ;"  and  if  it  be  not  called  for  when 
the  company  are  tired  with  dancing,  the 
fiddler,  who  has  an  interest  in  it  which  will 
be  seen  hereafter,  frequently  plays  the  tune 
to  remind  them  of  it.  A  young  man  of  the 
company  leaves  the  room ;  the  poor  young 
women,  uninformed  of  the  plot  against 
them,  sospecting  nothing ;  but  he  no  sooner 
returns,  bearing  a  cushion  in  one  hand  and 
a  pewter  pot  m  the  other,  than  they  are 
aware  of  the  mischief  intended,  and  would 


certainly  make  their  escape,  had  not  the 
bearer  of  cushion  and  pot,  aware  of  the 
invincible  aversion  which  young  women 
have  to  be  saluted  by  young  men,  prevent- 
ed their  flight  by  locking  the  door,  and 
putting  the  key  in  his  pocket.  The  daoce 
then  begins. 

The  young  man  advances  to  the  fiddler, 
drops  a  penny  in  the  pot,  and  gives  it  to 
one  of  his  companions;  cushion  then 
dances  round  the  room,  followed  by  pot, 
and  when  they  again  reach  the  fiddler,  (he 
cushion  says  in  a  sort  of  recitative,  accom- 
panied by  the  music, ''  This  dance  it  will 
no  farther  go." 

The  fiddler,  in  return,  sings  or  says,  for  < 
it  partakes  of  both,  <<  I  pray,  kind  sir,  why 
sayyou  so?" 

Ine  answer  is,  **  Because  Joan  Sander* 
son  won't  come  to." 

"  But,"  replies  the  fiddler,  ^*  she  must 
come  to,  ana  she  shall  come  to,  whether 
she  will  or  no.'' 

The  young  man,  thus  armed  with  the 
authority  of  the  village  musician,  recom- 
mences his  dance  round  the  room,  but  stops 
when  he  comes  to  the  girl  he  likes  best, 
and  drops  the  cushion  at  her  feet;  she  puts 
her  penny  in  the  pewter  pot,  and  kneels 
dovm  with  the  young  man  on  the  cushion, 
and  he  salutes  her. 

When  they  rise,  the  woman  takes  up  the 
cushion,  ancf  leads  the  dance,  the  man  fol- 
lowing, and  holding  the  skirt  of  her  gown; 
and  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  room, 
they  stop  near  the  fiddler,  and  the  same 
dialogue  is  repeated,  except,  as  it  is  now 
the  woman  who  speaks,  it  is  John  Sander- 
son who  won't  come  to,  and  the  fiddler's 
mandate  is  issued  to  Attn,  not  her. 

The  woman  drops  the  cushion  at  the 
feet  of  her  favourite  roan ;  the  same  cere- 
mony and  the  same  dance  are  repeated, 
till  every  man  and  woman,  the  pot  bearer 
last,  has  been  taken  out,  and  all  have 
danced  round  the  ioom  in  a  filc^ 

The  pence  are  the  perquisite  of  the  fid- 
dler, 

H.N. 

P.S.  There  is  a  description  of  this  dance 
in  Miss  Button's  <<  Oakwood  Hall.'' 


The  Cushion  Davcb. 
For  the  Table  Book, 

•*  SaUabamaa." 

The  Tillage-green  ia  clear  and  dight 

Under  the  atarlight  tkys 
Joy  in  the  cottage  rcigna  to  night. 

And  brighten*  erery  e/e  i 


Id 
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Thtt  pMsaati  cf  tk/t  rtXLej  meet 

Tkeir  labovn  to  ftdraDm, 
Aad  many  a  lip  byitat  a  treat 

To  oelabnta  the  «*  Ciuhkm  Daaoe.** 

A  piUow  ia  tha  room  tbey  Uda^ 

The  door  tbej  alilj  look; 
The  bold  the  baaUU  daraeeU  chide. 

WVoee  heartfe-polie  teem  to  rock: 
"  Baoape  r— *«  Not  yet  I-tm  ker  it  found  r— 

**  Of  ooarte.  'tis  lost  b/  ehaaee  ;**— 
Aad  iatt'riaf  wkiepers  breathe  anmad 

**  The  Ciuhion  Daace  I— The  Cathioa  l>aaoe  T 

The  £ddler  in  a  comer  etaada* 

He  fitee,  he  rales  the  game ; 
A  nstie  takes  a  maidea*s  hands 

Whose  oheek  is  red  with  shaoM : 
At  aiitom*s  shrine  they  seal  their  tralh. 

Lore  fails  not  here  to  glsaoe  ^— 
Bappj  the  heart  that  beati  in  yonth. 

And  daaoes  ia  the  **  CosbionDaBeel** 

The  i^llow's  earned  nmnd  and  round. 

The  fiddler  speaks  and  plays ; 
The  choice  is  made, — the  charm  is  woaad. 

Aad  parleys  eonqner  nays  :— 

Far  shame  I  I  will  not  thns  be  kiss'd, 

Tonr  beard  oats  like  a  lance ; 
Leave  off— I'm  sare  yon'TC  spndned  my  wrist 

By  kneeling  in  t^is  '  Coshion  Dance  V  ** 

**  *Tis  avnt's  torn,— what  in  tears?— I  thoogkH 

Yoa  dearly  knred  a  joke ; 
Kiaaas  are  sweeter  stoFn  than  bought, 

Aad  TOWS  are  sometimes  broke. 
Flay  ap  I— play  up  I — aunt  chooses  Bea  t 

Ben  lores  so  sweet  a  trance  I 
Bobia  to  Nelly  kaeels  agaia, 

— Is  Lots  not  in  the  *  Cushion  daace  ?* " 

Laaghter  is  busy  at  the  heart, 

Cupid  looks  through  the  eye, 
FeeliBg  is  dear  when  sorrows  part 

And  plaintiTS  comfort's  aigh, 
**  Hide  not  ia  corners,  Betsy,  pray," 

**  Do  not  BO  colt-Uke  prance ; 
One  kiss,  for  memory's  future  day, 

—Is  Life  not  Uke  a '  Coshion  Daace  Y  ** 

"  This  Daace  it  will  no  farther  go  I" 

**  Why  say  yoa  thus,  good  maa  ?" 
**  Joan  Sanderson  will  not  come  to  I" 

**  She  must.— 'tis  *  Custom's'  plan :" 
**  VThether  she  will  or  ao,  must  she 

The  proper  course  adiraace ; 
Blashea,  like  blossoma  oa  a  tree. 

Are  lordy  ia  the  *  Cushioa  Dance.*  •'* 

"*  This  Daace  it  will  ao  farther  go  1** 

**  Why  say  you  thus,  good  lady?* 
**  Joha  SaaderaoB  will  not  come  to  I** 

TicJohal  (he  Cttshioa's  ready  :** 
*  He  must  come  to,  he  shall  ecme  Va, 

'TIS  Mirth's  right  throae  pleasaaeet 
Haw  dear  the  acene,  ia  Nature's  view.. 

Ta  Lavers  la  a  *  Cushion  Daace  t' " 


**  K>1  priaeam  praaeum  1*'— Love  i%  Uast: 

Both  Joaa  aad  Joha  submit ; 
Friaada  smiling  gather  rouad  aad  oast, 

Aad  sweethearts  closely  sit  ^— 
Their  foet  aad  spirits  laaguid  growi^ 

Eyes,  htigkt  ia  mkace,  glaaoe 
Uke  anaa  oa  aaeds  of  beauty  aowa» 

Aad  aoartsh'd  ia  the  **  Cashioe  Daace. 

Ia  tiaies  to  oiMae,  whea  older  we 

Have  dkildrea  rouad  our  kaees : 
How  will  our  hearts  rejmee  to  see 

Their  lips  aad  eyes  at  ease. 
Talk  ye  of  Swiss  ia  valley-streams. 

Of  joyous  pairs  ia  France ; 
None  of  their  hopee-delighting  dreams 

Are  equal  to  the  **  Cushioa  Daace." 

'Twas  hers  myMaidea's  love  I  drew 

By  the  hushing  of  her  boeoai ; 
She  kaelt,  her  mouth  and  prase  were  tn% 

And  aweet  as  rose's  bloesom : — 
E'er  siace,  though  onward  we  to  glory. 

And  cares  our  lives  enhance. 
Reflection  dearly  tells  the  **  story'*— 

Hail  l-4iul  I—thou  **  happy  Cushion  Daace.** 

J.  R.  PRrom« 


ST.  SEPULCHRE'S  BELL. 
Far  the  Table  Book, 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  altar  af 
St.  Sepulchre's  church  is  a  board,  with  a 
list  or  charitable  donations  and  gifts^  con- 
taining the  following  item  :*- 

£.  #.  rf. 
1605.  Mr.  Robert  Dowe  gave  50  0  0 
for  ringing  the  greatest 
bell  in  this  church  on  the 
day  the  condemned  pri- 
soners are  executed,  and 
for  other  services,  for 
ever,  concerning,  such 
condemned  prisoners,  for 
which  services  iheeexton 
is  paid  £l .  6«.  8<<. 

Looking  over  an  old  volume  of  the  New- 
gate Calendar^  I  found  some  elucidation  of 
this  inscription.  In  a  narrative  of  the  case 
of  Stephen  Gardner,  (who  was  executed 
at  Tyburn,  February  3, 1724,)  it  is  related 
that  a  person  said  to  Gardner,  when  be  was 
set  at  liberty  on  a  former  occasion,  <'  Be- 
ware how  you  come  here  again,  or  the 
belhmtn  will  certainly  say  his  verses  over 
you.'*  On  this  saying  there  is  the  follow- 
ing remark  :— 

''  It  has  been  a  very  ancient  practice,  on 
the  night  preceding  the  execution  of  con- 
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demned  crimiDals,  for  the  beliman  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  to  go  under  New- 
gate, and,  ringing  his  bell,  to  repeat  the 
following  versesy  as  a  piece  of  friendly 
advice  to  the  unhappy  wretches  under  sen- 
tence of  death  :— 

An  70a  that  in  the  oondc^Qii'd  hold  do  lie, 
Prepare  joa,  for  to-morrow  70a  shall  die; 
Watdi  all,  and  praj,  the  hoar  is  drawing  near. 
That  70a  before  the  Almi^t7  miut  appear : 
Sxamiaa  well  7oarKlree,  in  time  repent. 
That  ytm.  vomj  not  to  eternal  iames  be  tent. 
And  when  St.  Sepalehre*s  beU  to-morrow  toUa, 
Tha  Lord  above'hare  mere7  on  7oiir  touls  ( 

Past  twelreo'eloekl 

In  the  following  extract  from  Stowe's 
London,*  it  will  be  shown  that  the  above 
verses  ought  to  be  repeated  by  a  cleigy- 
man,  instead  of  a  bellman  : — 

'^Robert  Doue, citizen  and  merchant tay- 
lor,  of  London,  gave  to  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Sepulchres,  the  somme  of  £50.  That  after 
the  several  sessions  of  London,  when  the 
prisoners  remain  in  the  gaole,  as  condemn- 
ed men  to  death,  expecting  execution  on 
the  morrow  following :  the  ebirke  (that  is 
the  parson)  of  the  church  shoold  come  in 
the  night  time,  and  likewise  early  in  the 
morning,  to  the  window  of  the  prison  where 
they  lye,  and  there  ringing  certain  toles 
with  a  band-beli  appoint^  for  the  purpose, 
he  doth  afterwards  (in  most  Christian  man* 
ner)  put  them  in  mind  of  their  present 
condition,  and  ensuing  execution,  desiring 
tbem  to  be  prepared  therefore  as  they 
ought  to  be.  When,  they  are  in  the  cart, 
and  brought  before  the  wall  of  the  church, 
there'  he  standeth  ready  with  the  same  bell, 
and,  after  certain  toles,  rehearseth  an  ap- 
pointed praier,  desiring  all  the  people 
there  present  to  pray  for  them.  The  oeadle 
abo  of  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  hath  an 
honest  stipend  allowed  to  see  that  this  in. 
duely  done.'* 

Probably  the  discontinuance  of  this  prac- 
tice commenced  when  malefactors  were 
first  executed  at  Newgate,  in  lieu  of  Ty- 
burn. The  donation  most  certainly  refers 
to  the  verses.  Wliat  the  **  other  tervieet  " 
are  which  the  donor  intended  to  be  done,  and 
for  which  the  sexton  is  paid  £l.  6«.  &/., 
and  which  are  to  be  ^^for  ever,*'  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  presume  those  services  (or 
some  other)  are  now  continued,  as  the 
board  which  contains  the  donation  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  newly  painted, 

£DWI1i 

CartkMfkM-aireety  Jan.  1827. 

•  Fife  35  of  the  quarto  edition,  li61& 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RED  KING 

**  Come,  listen  to  a  Ule  of  tiaee  of  old ; 

Gome,  for  70  know  riTo.**  Sourasr. 


Who  u  it  that  rides  thro'  the  forest  ••  frees. 

And  faaes  with  J07  on  the  beaatifal  soeae. 

With  thefa7  prancing  war-horse,  aad  helmeted  head  t 

11a  tha  mooarch  of  £aglaad.  stern  William  the  Rad . 

Wh7  starts  the  prood  eonrser  ?  what  vision  b  th«r«r 
The  trees  are  searoe  nwv'd  b7  the  still  breathing  aiv-- 
AU  ia  hnsh'd,  sava  the  wild  bird  that  earob  m  higV. 
Tht  foiaat  bee's  hum,  aad  the  rimlat*s  1 


Bat,  la  I  a  dark  form  o*er  the  pathwa7  hath  leia  d 
TIs  the  draid  of  Malwood,  the  wild  foreat-fiead 
The  terror  of  Tonth,  of  the  aged  the  few^ 
ne  prophet  of  Cadeaham,  the  death-bodiiy  sees  I 

His  garments  were  blaek  as  the  Bight-mTen*s  ploaM, 
His  faatares  were  veil'd  in  mTsterioaa  gloom. 
His  kaa  ana  was  awfall7  rais'd  while  he  said, 
**  Well  met,  Sngland's  mooareh,  sten  William  tk^ 
Bedl 

**  Desolation,  death,  rain,  the  might7  shall  fall- 
Lamentation  and  woe  reiga  in  Malwood's  wide  haUT 
Those  leaves  shall  all  fade  in  the  winter's  mde  blast. 
And  tboa  shalt  lie  low  ere  the  winter  be  past'* 

••  Thoa  liest,  vile  eaitiii;  'tis  false,  b7  the  rood. 
For  know  that  the  ooatraot  u  seal'd  with  m7  blood, 
*T1s  written,  I  nerer  shall  sleep  ia  the  tomb 
Till  Cadenham's  oak  ia  the  winter  shall blooml 

**Bat  sa7  what  art  thoa,  strange,  nnsearchable  thiag. 
That  dares  (0  speak  treason,  aad  wa7la7  a  king  r*- 
**  Kaow,  monarch.  I  dwell  in  the  beaatifal  bowers 
Of  Eden,  and  poison  I  shed  »*er  Ute  flowers. 

**  !n  darkness  and  storm  o>r  the  oeeaal  sail, 
I  ride  on  the  breath  of  the  night-rolling  gale— 
I  dwell  in  Vesavios,  'mid  torrents  of  flame. 
Unriddle  m7  riddle,  and  tell  me  m7  name  t" 

O  pale  grew  the  monarch,  aad  smote  on  his  breast. 
For  who  was  the  prophet  he  wittingl7  gnem'd : 
**  0,  Jew-Maria  J"  he  tremblingt7  said, 
**  Bona  Virgo  T'— 'he  gased— but  the  vision  had  fled 

*Tis  wiater— the  trees  of  the  forest  are  bare^ 
How  keenl7  is  blowing  the  ehiU7  night  air  1 
The  moonbeams  shine  brightl7  <"*  hard-frosen  floods 
And  William  is  riding  thro'  Cadenham's  wood. 

Wh7  looks  he  with  dread  on  the  blasted  oak  tree  ? 
Saint  Swithin  I  what  b  it  the  moaarch  can  seaf 
Prophetical  sight !  'mid  the  desolate  scene. 
The  oak  b  arra7'd  in  the  freshest  of  green  I 

He  thoaght  of  the  contract,  **  Thoa'rt  safe  from  th« 

tomb, 
Till  Cadenham's  oak  in  the  winter  shaU  bloom;** 
Hf  thought  of  the  draid—**  The  mtght7  shall  fsU, 
Lameatation  aad  woa^reign  ia  Malwood's  wide  balL** 
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As  he  stood  near  the  tree,  lo !  a  swift  Bjrinff  dart  another ;  yet  your  houses  seem  to  be  re* 

Hath  strack  the  proud  monarch,  and  piercM  thro'  his  versed  and  formal,  being  compared  to  the 

'»«»'*!  fantastical  looks   of  the   moderns,  which 

Twas  the  deed  of  a  friend,  aot  the  deed  of  a  fbe.  ij^ve  more  ovals,  niches,  and  angles,  than 

Forthearrowwasaim'datthebreaetofaroe.  £„    y^^^    custards,   and  are  enclosed  with 

In  Maiwood  IS  silent  the  light-hearted  glee,  pasteboard  walls,  like  those  of  malicious 

The  danoe  and  the  wassail,  and  wild  rerelrie ;  Turks,  who,  because  themselves  are  not  im- 

Its  chambers  are  dreary,  deserted,  and  kae,  mortal,   and  cannot   dwell   for  ever  where 

And  the  day  of  its  greatness  for  eyer  hatk  flown.  thcy    build,    therefore    wish   not  tO   be  at 

A  weeping  is  heard  in  Saint  Swithin's  bage  pile-  ^^^^  .*<>  provide  such  lastingness  as  may 

•»  Diet  M*  resounds  thro*  the  saUe^ight  aisle—  entertain  their  children  Out  of  the  rain ;  so 

»Ti«  a  dirge  for  the  migbty.  the  mast  for  the  dead-  »%^t  and  prettily  gaudy,  that  if  they  could 

The  fttacral  aatbam  for  William  the  Red !  moy^^  they  would  pass  for  pageants.    It  is 

*  your  custom,  where  men  vary  often  the 

^^"^'  mode  of  their  habits,  to  term  the  nation 

'  fantastical;  but  where  streets  continually 

lOttlJOn*  change  fashion,  you  should  make  haste  to 

chain  up  your  city,  for  it  is  certainly  mad. 
Described  by  a  Writer  iw  1634.  You  would  think  me  a  malicious  tra- 

I  will  first  take  a  surrey  of  the  long-con-  T?"®""'  '^  ^  s*»o«l^  still  gaze  on  your  mis- 

linued  deformity  in  the  shape  of  your  city,  ™P«°  fH^J^^  and  take  no  notice  of  ihe 

which  is  of  your  buildings.  ^'^\y  o^  yo*"  "ver,  therefore  I  wiU  pass 

Sure  your  ancestors  contrived  your  nar-  y^\  importunate  noise  of  your  watermen, 

row  streets  in  the  days  of  wheeUbarrows,  ^^"?  *".^5^°  ^*  f*r®'»  ^  "  *^ey  ^ere  to 

before  those  greater  engines,  carts,  were  ^}r^  pnsonere,  plying  the  gentry  so  unci- 

invented.    Is  your  climate  so  hot,  that  as  ™y'  ^  '^  ^hey   had   never  rowed  any 

you  walk  you  need  umbrellas  of  tiles  to  ^^^^  passengers    than   bear-wards,)  and 

intercept  the  sun  ?  or  are  your  shambles  so  ^^T'  ^^\  '"'*^  ^^^  ^^  y^^'  peascod-boata, 

empty,  that  you  are  afraid  to  take  in  fresh  ^hose  tilts  are  not  so  sumptuous  as  the 

air,  lest  it  should  sharpen  your  stomachs  ?  «>owofgondolas;nor,  when  you  are  within. 

Oh,  the  goodly  landscape  of  Old   Fish-  "%J®"  **  "^«  ??*«  *^^*  cJuMe-a-bra*. 

street!  which,  if  it  had  not  the  ill  luck  to  .    *"®  commodity  and  trade  of  your  rivet 

be  crooked,  was  narrow  enough  to  have  r^°"«  to  yourselves ;  but  give  a  stranger 

been  your  founder's  perspective ;  and  where  '®^!l^?,r  *5®  ?"  \^^  pleasure  of  it,  which 

the  garrets,  perhaps  not  for  want  of  archi-  ^"  V^'^'y  ^  '"  ^^  prospecJt  and  freedom 

tecture,  but  through  abundance  of  amity,  of  air;   unless    prospect,    consisUng    of 

are  so  narrow,  that  opposite  neighbours  variety,  be  made  up  with  here  a  palace, 

may   shake  hands  without  stirring  from  ^^V^  a  wood-yard;  here  a  garden,  there 

home.    Is  unanimity  of  inhabitants  in  wide  5  orewhouse ;  here  dwells  a  lord,  there  a 

cities  better  exprest  than  by  their  coher-  °ySJ»  "*/  betweci.  both,  duomo  commune, 
ence  and  uniformity  of  building,  where        "freedom  of  air  be  inferred  in  the  liberty 

streets  begin,  continue,  and  end,  in  a  like  ?^  ["^  subject,  where  every  private  man 

stature  and  shape  ?*    But  yours,  as  if  they  ^^^^  authority,  for  his  own  profit,  to  smoke 

were  raised  in  a  general  resurrection,  where  HP  *  magistrate,    then  the    air  of  your 

every  man  hath  a  several  design,  differ  in  ^  names  is  open  enough,  because   it    is 

all   things   that  can  make  a  distinction,  ^^"ally  free.     I  will  forbear  to  visit  your 

Here  stands  one  that  aims  to  be  a  palace,  ?f  "^V7  "«»8^^**"  f^  Wapping,  not  that 

and  next  it,  ose  that  professes  to  be  a  f;  ^"J  ^^^  ^^  ^^^y  *o  shoot  your  bridge, 

hovel;  here  a  giant,  there  a  dwarf;  here  •  °.V*  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^*^^  ^^  describe  the  civil 

slender,  there  broad ;  and  all  most  admi-  S"«5ce  at   Billingsgate,  which  is  so  great, 

rably  diflferent  in  faces,  as  well  as  in  their  ^'  "  ^^®  mariners  were  always  landing  to 

height  and  bulk.    I  was  about  to  defy  any  **?|*™  the  harbour ;  therefore,  for  brevity's 

Londoner,  who  dares  to  pretend  there  is  so  ,   ®',i  J'*^'  P^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^?^°>  though  I 

much    ingenious    correspondence    in  this  *"0"*o  oe  so  constrained,  even  without  my 

vity,  as  that  he  can  show  me  one  house  like  Salo^'^es,  to  land  at  Puddle-dock. 

I  am  now  returned  to  visit  your  houses 

•   •Ifadi«i;rreementofneighboar.weretobeinferred  ^^^J^^re  the  roofe  are  SO  low,  that  I  presumeo 

from  inich  a  eiitsumstanoe,  what  bat  an  nnfavonrable  your  ancestors  were  very  mannerly,  and 

infernnee  would  be  drawn  from  our  modern  style  of  stood  bare  tO  their  wivCS  ;  for  I  cannot  dis- 

a'-chiiecture,  as  exemplified  in  JEUgen^street,  where  the  t^ary%     Vi/\«t     *u«..    ^^..u     ^         »u   •      u-   u 

house*  are,  as  the  leopard's  »pot?are  described  to  be.  ^^     ^^"^     ^^^^    COUld    wear    their    hlgh- 

"  po  two  alike,  and  every  one  different."  '<  crowtied  hats  :  yet  I  will  enter,  and  therein 
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oblige  yoc  much,  when  you  know  my  aver-  A  FATHER'S  HOME 

sion  to  a  certain  weed  that  governs  amongst  p     sl    ^  l,    w*     , 

your   coarser  acquaintance,  as    much    as  ^*""  '*^  ^^'^  ^''^*- 

Bvender  among    your  coarser  linen ;    l<»  ^^'^««>  opi»rew»d  by  tb«  world,  or  ftttigit'd  with  lu 

which,  in  my  apprehension,  your  sea-cuui  charma, 

tnoke  seems  a  very  Portugal  perfume.     I  ^^  weary  nep-t  homeward  i  tr^ad— 

diould  here  hasten  to  a  period,  for  fear  of  '^**  '^*'**  ""^'  **•*  pratUcra  that  fly  to  my  arm*. 

^ObcatioD,  if  I  thought  you  so  ungracious  '  *"J**'  P"'*'"  pl«~"«»  iiutead.  • 

as  to  use  it  in  public  assemblies ;  and  yet  I  ^'^'^  ^  th«  n^p  »t  the  door  i*  known  a*  their  dad'«. 

see  it  grow  so  much  in  fashion,  that  me-  Andnuhingatoooeiotheiock, 

frinks  your  children  begin  to  play  with  ^^^  °P"  *^  ^*^  ^^>i«  ^^  l<»Ma  and  lads 

6loken    pipes   instead  of  corals,  to   make  Bid  me  welcome  aa  chief  of  the  flock. 

way   for    their    teeth.     You    will    find   my  Little  6a6y  himaelf  leave*  the  breaet  for  a  gaae 

visit  short;  I  cannot  stay  to  eat  with  you,  oiadtojoin  inth'^raemljoy, 

because  your  bread  is  too  heavy,  and  you  ^'^U®  with  oatotretched  armi  and  looks  of  amaM 

distrain  the  light  substance  of  herbs.   Your  *  ^"  '^"^  <h«  ^^^  purchae'd  toy. 

drink  is  too  thick,  and  yet  you  are  seldom  Then  Horry,  the  next,  elimU  the  knee  to  eagage 

over  curious  in  washing  your  glasses.    Nor  Hie  father's  attention  again ; 

will    I  lodge   with  you,  because  your  beds  Bat  Boh,  springinjr  forward  almost  in  a  rage, 

seem  no  bigger  than  coffins ;  and  your  cur-  Resolves  his  own  rights  to  maintain. 

tains  so  Sh0^^  as  they  will  hardly  serve  to  Oh.  ye  vofries  of  pleasure  and  folly's  sad  crew. 

enclose  your  earners  in  summer,  and  may  From  yoar  midnight  carousals  depart  I 

be  held,  if  taffata,  to  have  lined  your  grand-  Look  here  for  tme  joys,  ever  blooming  and  new. 

sire's  skirU.  When  I  press  both  these  boys  to  my  heart. 

I    have    now  lefk  your  houses,   and  am  Poor  grimalkin  par.  «>ftly-the  teakettle  sings. 

passing  through  your  Streete,  but  not   m  a  Midst  glad  faces  and  innocent  hearts. 

coach,  for  they  are   uneasily  hung,  and  so  Encircling  my  table  as  happy  as  kings. 

narrow,  that  1  took  them  for  sedans  upon  Right  merrily  playing  their  parts. 

wheels      Nor  is  it  safe  for  a  stranger  to  use  ^.d  Bill  (the  .ly  rog«e)  takes  a  lump,  whe.  he's  abK 

thenti  till  the  quarrel  be  decided  whether  of  sagar.  «>  timptingiy  sweet,                       ^ 

SIX   of  your   nobles,  silting  together,  shall  And.  archly  observing,  hides  ander  the  table 

stop  and  give  way  to  as  many  barrels  of  The  spoil,  till  he's  ready  to  eaL 

beer.     Your  city  is  the  only   metropolis  wv-i  r,         .i.  !.•   v.    .  „     ,,  •    . 

in  Europe,  where  there  is  wonaerful  di^ily  ^''if:^^^^!!'    ^i"^  w 'V""'"""^ 

rn^i                 t           »                                             »     V  He  perform*d  so  correctly  at  school ; 

oeionging  to  carts.                               »       .     u   .  ^"'  leeringly  Udls,  with  his  chin  on  his  thnmbs. 

I  would   now  make   a  safe   retreat,  but  «  He  was  whipt  there  for  playing  the  fool  r 

that  methmks  I  am  stopped  by  one  of  your  -n.-     ■         .  .^     «  .    .      . 

heroic  games  called  footSall  /which  I  con-  ^"  T*"  T   "  \u  ^ '°  '^?T  T^ 

ceive  (under  your  favour)  not  very  conve-  Jf^t-TT *          *^ ^"^'other. 

nientW  civil  m  the  streets    esoeciallv  in  ^' *»»«' k*"**  »r»  «>  K*«^>  !•*  •  »^"«««' »»*™*«^ 

ui€Duy  civil  m   me  sireeis,  especially   in  They'd  fight  to  the  last  for  each  other. 

such  irregular  and  narrow  roads  as  Crooked- 
lane.     Yet  it  argues  your  courage,  much  ^*''  ^'^  ***  "'^•**  «'''^'  *•  *''*'  ^*«'  '*'  *•  "'^^ 
like  your  military  pastime  of  throwing  at  A»d^P«th«  young  nrchin.  in  order, 

cocks;   but    your    metal    would  be   much  Exhibits,  w.th  innocence  charmn^  the  sonl, 

magnified    (since   you    have    loi»g  allowed  Her  sister's  fine  sampler  and  border. 

those  two  valiant  exercises  in  the  streets)  iTiWysmgs  to  me  gaily,  then  chatting  apace 

wei«  you  to  draw  your  archers  from  Fins-  Helps  her  mother  to  dam  or  to  stitch. 

bury,  and,  during  high  market,  let  them  R*™«d»nir  ™«  ™<»t  of  that  gay  laaghing  faw 

shoot  at  butts  in  Chlapside.     I  have  now  "^^'^  ^"^  ^'^  "'^  ^"'^  ^*^*'*  ^^^^'^ 

no  more  to  say,  but  what   refers   to   a  few  While  «Atf/  the  dear  partner  of  all  my  delight, 

private  notes,  which  I  shall  give  you    in   a  Contrives  them  some  innocent  play ; 

whisper,  when  we  meet  in  Moorfields,  from  '^*"'  '*"**  •^  *"•  *"  **»*  *"'^*"<^  ^^  "»«*'^' 

tfrhence  (because  the  place  was  meant  for  '^^y  **'**"*  ^"^  ^^'^  momenU  away. 

public  pleasure,  and    to   .show   the  rounifi-  Oh,  long  may  such  fire-side  scenes  be  my  lot! 

Cence  of  your  city)    I    shall    desire   you    to  Yechildren.be  virtuous  and  tiue  I 

banish  your  laundresses  and  bleachers,whose  ^^^  *^"™*'  ^^^^  ^*^  °^^*  "^one  in  my  oof, 

acres  of  old  linen  make  a  show  like  the  How  I  minister'd  comfort  to  you. 

fields  of  Carthagena,  when  the  five  months'  When  my  vigour  is  gone,  and  to  manhood**  estate 

shifts  of  the  whole  fleet  are  washed  and  Ye  all  shaU  be  happily  grown, 

spread.*  Live  near  me.  and,  anxlouB  for  poor  father's  fate 

Jl ' ._, -  Show  the  world  that  you're  truly  mv  own. 

•  Sur  W.  Davenant. 
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Uur  new  toU-housea  are  dewrvedly  tlie  valuable   colleclion    of  the   pattimei  and 

■ubjecl  of  frequent  remark,  nn  account  af  customs  of  their  fore&thers,  still  much  of 

Ihcir  beauty.    The  preceding  engraving  is  the   same  nature  remains  to  be  related  ; 

intended  to  convey   an   idea  of  Slanmoie-  and   as   I  am  anxiooa  that   the   Canntry 

Bale,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  near  Statute,  or  Mop,  (according  to  the  version 

London,     The  top  ia  formed  into  a  large  of  the  country  people  generally,)  should  l>e 

iRnlem  ;  when   illuminated,  it   ia  an   im-  anatched  from  oblivion,  I  send  you  a  df- 

pottani  mark  to  diivers  in  dark  nights.  scription  of  this  custom,  which,  I  hope,  will 

It  may  be  neeesMiy  to  addjthat  the  pre-  be  deemed  worlhj'  a  place  in  the  Tabta 

■eni   representation   was   not  destined   lo  Book.     1  had  waited  to  see  if  some  orte 

appear  in  this  place  ;  but  the  indispoallion  more  competent  lo  a  better  accoiim  than 

of  a  gentleman  eng^ed  to  assist  in  illua-  myself  would  Achieve  the  task,  «hen  that 

bating  this  worV,  has  occasioned  a  sudden  short  but  significant  word  Fints,  attached 

disappointment.  to  the  Every-Day  Book,  arousva  me  (Von. 

further  delay,  and  I  delineate,  as  well  as  I 

am  able,  scenes  which,  but  for  that  work, 

«  STATUTES"  AND  "  MOPS."  I  possibly  should  have  ne»er  noticed. 

-■„  ,1,  B-j;,„  Sonpe  months  ago  I  solicited  ihe  assist- 

To  tkt  Editor.  g^^   ^f  ^   f^-^^j_   ^    respectable   farmer. 

Si>',— Although  your  unique  and  curious  residirg  at  Wootion,  in  Warwickshire,  who 

^    work,  the  E<etry-Day  Book,  abounds  with  not  only  very  readily  promised  to  Ki'e  me 

very  interesting  accounts  of  festivals,  fiurs,  every  information  he  poaaessed  on  the  sub- 

wusails,  wakes,  and  other  particulars  con-  ject,  but  proposed  thai  I  should   pass   a 

cerning  our  country  manners,  and  will  be  week  at  his  farm  at  Ihe  time  these  Statute* 

prired  by  future  generations  as  a  rare  and  were  holding.     So  valuable  bd  opportunilv 
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of  visiting  them  and  making  mj  own  obser- 
Tatioos,  I,  of  course,  readily  embraced.  Be- 
Ssrre  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  results, 
it  may  be  as  well,  ]>erbap8,  to  give  some- 
thing like  a  definition  of  the  name  applied 
to  this  peculiar  custom,  as  abo  when  and 
for  what  purpose  the  usage  was  established. 
"Statutes,"  or ''Statute  Sessions,"  otherwise 
called  **  Petit  Sessions,"  are  meetings,  in 
eTcry  hundred  of  each  shire  in  England  where 
they  are  held,  to  which  the  constables  and 
others,  both  householders  and  serrantii, 
repair  for  the  determining  of  difierences 
between  masters  and  servants ;  the  rating, 
by  the  sheriff  or  magistrates,  of  wages  for 
the  ensuing  year ;  and  the  bestowing  of 
such  people  in  service  as  are  able  to 
serve,  and  refuse  to  seek,  or  cannot  get 
masters. 

The  first  act  of  parliament  for  regulating 
servants'  wages  passed  in  the  year  1351, 
25th  Edward  III.  At  an  early  period 
labourers  were  serfr,  or  slaves,  ana  con- 
sequently there  was  no  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject, '^le  immediate  cause  of  the  act  of 
1-xlward  III.  was  that  plague  which  wasted 
Europe  from  1347  to  1349,  and  destroyed 
a  great  proportion  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
consequent  scarcity  of  labourers,  and  the 
high  price  demanded  for  labour,  caused 
those  who  employed  them  to  obtain  legis- 
lative enactments,  imposing  fines  on  all 
who  gave  or  accepted  more  than  a  stipu- 
lated sum.  Since  that  period  there  have 
been  various  regulations  of  a  similar  nature. 
By  the  13th  of  Richard  II.  the  justices  of 
every  county  were  to  meet  once  a  year, 
between  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  to  regu- 
late, according  to  circumstances,  the  rates 
of  wages  of  agricultural  servants  for  the 
year  ensuing,  and  cause  the  same  to  be 
proclaimed.  But  though  this  power  was 
confirmed  to  the  justices  by  the  5th  of 
Elizabeth,  this  part  of  the  custom  of  Sta- 
tute Sessions  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  fallen 
into  disuse.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  first  enactment 
the  population  was  so  restored  as  to  cause  the 
laws  to  be  relaied,  though  they  still  remain 
as  an  example  of  the  wisdom  of  past  ages. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  all 
that  IS  at  present  understood  by  ''Statutes," 
or,  as  the  vulgar  call  them,  "  Mops,''  is  the 
assembling  of  masters  and  servants,  the  for- 
mer to  seek  the  latter,  and  the  latter  to 
obtain  employment  of  the  former.  It  is  un* 
doubtedly  a  mutual  accommodation  ;  for 
although  the  servants  now  rate  and  ask  what 
wages  they  think  fit,  still  they  have  an 
•ppoitunity  of  knowing  how  vrages  are 
ns'^ally  going,  and  the  masters  have  hun- 


dreds, and,  in  some  cases,  thousands  of 
servants  to  choose  from. 

The  "  Statute"  I  first  attended  was  held 
at  Studley,  in  Warwickshire,  at  the  latter 
end  of  September.  On  arriving,  between 
twelve  ana  one  o'clock,  at  the  part  of  the 
Alcester  road  where  the  assembly  was  held^ 
the  place  was  filling  very  fiut  by  groups  of 
persons  of  almost  all  descriptions  from 
every  quarter.  Towards  three  o'clock  there 
must  have  been  many  thousands  present. 
The  appearance  of  the  whole  may  be  pretty 
accurately  portrayed  to  the  mind  of  those 
who  have  witnessed  a  country  fiiir;  the 
sides  of  the  roads  were  occupied  with  stalls 
for  gingerbread,  cakes,  &c.,  eeneral  assort- 
ments of  hardware,  japanned  goods,  wag- 
goner's frocks,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
wearing  apparel,  suitable  to  every  dass, 
from  the  nurm  bailiff,  or  dapper  footman, 
to  the  unassuming  ploughboy,  or  day-la- 
bourer. 

The  public-houses  were  thoroughly  fiiU, 
not  excepting  even  the  private  chambers. 
The  scene  out  of  doors  was  enlivened,  here 
and  there,  by  some  wandering  minstrel,  or 
fiddler,  round  whom  stood  a  crowd  of  men 
and  boys,  who,  at  intervals,  eagerly  joined 
to  swell  the  chorus  of  the  song.  Ahhouffh 
there  was  as  large  an  assemblage  as  could 
be  well  remembered,  both  of  masters  and 
servants,  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
there  was  very  little  hiring.  This  might 
happen  from  a  twofold  cause ;  first,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  one  of  the  early  Statutes, 
and,  secondly,  from  the  ciicumstance  of  the 
servants  asking  what  was  deemed  (consi- 
dering the  pressure  of  the  times)  exorbitant 
wages.  The  servants  were,  for  the  most 
part,  bedecked  in  their  best  church-going 
clothes.  The  men  also  wore  clean  white 
frocks,and  carried  in  their  hats  some  emblem 
or  insignia  of  the  situation  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  or  were  desirous  to  fill :  for 
instance,  a  waggoner,  or  ploughboy,  had  a 
piece  of  whipcord  in  his  hat,  some  of  it 
mgeniously  plaited  in  a  variety  of  ways 
and  entwinea  round  the  hatband ;  a  cow* 
man,  after  the  same  manner,  had  some 
cow-hair ;  and  to  thos^  already  mentioned 
there  was  occasionally  added  a  piece  of 
sponge ;  a  shepherd  had  wool ;  a  gardener 
had  flowers,  &c.  &c. 

The  girls  wishing  to  be  hired  were  in  a 
spot  apart  from  the  men  and  boys,  and  all 
stood  not  unlike  cattle  at  a  fair  waiting  for 
dealers.  Some  of  them  held  their  hands  be- 
fore them,  with  one  knee  protruding,  (like 
soldiers  standing  at  ease,)  and  never  spoke, 
save  when  catechised  and  examined  by  a 
master  or  mistress  as  to  the  work  they  had 
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been  accustomed  to ;  and  then  you  would  most  every  hue.    Some  retire  to  the  oeigh- 

scarce  suppose  they  had  learned  to  say  bouring  grounds  to  have  games  at  bowls, 

anything  but  ^  Ees,  sur/'  or  **  No,  sur/'  skittles,  or  pitching,  &c.  &c.,  whiist  the 

for  these  were  almost  the  only  expressions  more  unwary  are  fleeced  of  their  money  bv 

that  fell  from  their  lips.     Others,  on  the  the  itinerant  Greeks  and  black  legs  with 

contrary,  exercised  no  small  degree  of  self-  £.  O.  tables,  pricking  in  the  garter,  the 

sufficient  loquacity  oonoeming  their  abili-  three  thimbles,  &c.  &c.  *  These  tricksters 

ties,  which  not  unusually  consisted  of  a  good  seldom  fail  to  reap  abundant  harvests  at 

proportion  of  main  strength,  or  being  able  the  Statutes.    Towards  evening  each  tad 

to  drive  or  follow   a  variety  of  kinds  of  seeks  his  lass,  and  they  hurry  off  to  spend  the 

plough.    Where  a  master  or  mistress  was  night  at  the  public-houses,  or,  as  is  the 

engaged  in  conversation  with  a  servant  case  in  some    small  villages,    at  ptivate 

they  were  usually  surrounded  by  a  group,  houses,  which,    on    these   occasions,    are 

with  their  mouths  extended  to  an  angle  of  licensed  for  the  time  being, 
near  forty-five  deg^rees,  as  if  to  catch  the        To  attempt  to  delineate  the  scenes  that 

sounds  at  the  aperture ;  this  in  some,  per-  now  present  themselves,  would  on  my  part 

haps,  was  mere  idle  curiosity,  in  others,  be  presumption  indeed.    It  rather  requires 

from  desire  to  know  the  wages  asked  and  the  pencil  of  Hogarth  to  do  justice  to  this 

given,  as  a  guide  for  themselves.    I  observ-  varied  picture.    Here  go  round  the 
ed  a  seeming  indifference  about  the  servants  «  gong  and  dance,  and  mirth  and  (1m  ;•• 

in  securing  situations.    They  appeared  to  ,    ^  -  jj      -.l  .l 

require  a  certain  sura  for  wagSTwithout  ^""^  ^  ^'^'^^^  *^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  T^* 
reference  to  any  combination   of  circum-  "  In  one  coirfiwi^rf  round  of  hannony :" 

^'^  stances  or  the  state  of  the  times ;  and  how-  for,  among  such  a  mingled  mass,  i*t  is  rare 
«  '  ever  exorbitant,  they  rarely  seemed  dispos-  but  that  m  some  part  discord  breaks  in 
ed  to  meet  the  master  by  proposing  some-  upon  the  rustic  amusements  of  the  peace- 
thing  lower;  they  would  stand  for  some  ably  inclined.  The  rooms  of  the  several 
time  and  hear  reasons  why  wages  should  bouses  are  literally  crammed,  and  usually 
be  more  moderate,  and  at  the  conclusion,  remain  so  throughout  the  night,  unless  they 
when  you  would  suppose  they  were  either  happen  to  be  under  restrictions  from  tlie 
willing,  in  some  measure,  to  accede  to  the  magbtrates.  in  which  case  the  houses  are 
terms,  or  to  offer  reasons  why  they  should  shut  at  a  stated  hour,  or  the  license  risked, 
not,  you  were  mortified  to  know,  that  the  Clearances,  however,  are  not  easily  effected 
usual  answer  was,  *'  Yo'll  find  me  yarn  it,  At  a  village  not  fkr  from  hence,  it  has, 
sur,"  or  "  I  conna  gue  for  less.''  ere  now,  been  found  necessary  to  disturb 

When  a  bargain  is  concluded  on  at  a  the  reverend  magistrate  from  his  peaceful 
''  Statute,''  it  is  the  custom  to  ratify  it  im-  slumbers,  and  require  his  presence  to  quell 
.  mediately,  and  on  the  spot,  by  the  master  disturbances  that  almost,  as  a  natural  con- 
presenting  to  the  servant  what  is  termed  sequence,  ensue,  from  the  landlords  and 
"  earnest  money,'*  which  is  usually  one  proprietors  of  the  houses  attempting  to 
shilling,  but  it  varies  according  to  circum-  turn  out  guests,  who,  under  the  influence  of 
stances;  for  instance,  if  a  servant  agrees  to  liquor,  pay  little  regard  to  either  landlord 
come  for  less  than  he  at  first  asked,  it  is,  or  magistrate.  The  most  peaceable  way  of 
perhaps,  on  the  condition  that  his  earnest  dealing,  is  to  allow  them  to  remain  till  the 
IS  augmented,  probably  doubled  or  trebled,  morning  dawn  breaks  in  and  warns  them 
as  may  be  agreed  on.  home. 

Tlie  contract  arises  upon  the  hiring:  if        The  time  for  Statute-hiring  commences 

the  hiring  be  general,  without  any  particu-  about  tlie  beginning  of  September,   and 

lar  time  limKed,  the  law  construes  it  to  be  usually  closes  before  old  Michael  mas-day, 

hiring  for  one  year ;  but  the  contract  may  that  bein^  the  day  on  which  servants  enter 

be  made  for  any  longer  or  shorter  period,  on  their  new  services,  or,  at  least, quit  their 

Many  farmers  are  wary   enough  to  hire  old  ones.     Yet  there  are  some  few  Statutes 

their  servants    for  fifty-one    weeks    only,  held  after  this  time,  which  are  significantly 

which   prevents    them  having  any  claim  styled ''Runaway  Mops;"  one  of  this  kind 

upon  that  particular  parish  in  case  of  dis-  is  held  at  Henley-in-Arden,  on  the  29th  of 

tress,  &c.     We   frequently  find  disputes  October,  being  also  St.  Luke*s  fair.     Tliree 

between  two  parishes  arising  out  of  Statute-  others  are  held  at  Southam,  in  Warwick- 

hi rings  brought  to  the  assizes  or  sessions  shire,  on    the   three  successive   Mondays 

for  settlement.  after  old  Miciiaelmas-day.    To  these  Sta- 

When  the  hiring  is  over,  the  emblems  in  tutes  all  repair,  who,  from  one  cause  or 

he  hats  are  exchanged  for  riblK>iid  of  al-  other,  decline  to  go  to  their  new  places 
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together  with  others  who  had  not  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  situations.  Mas- 
ters, ho  wever,  consider  it  rather  hazardous  to 
hire  at  these  Statutes,  as  they  aie  in  danger 
of  engaging  with  servants  already  hired, 
who  capriciously  refuse  to  go  to  their  em- 
ployment ;  and  if  any  person  hire  or  retain 
a  serrant  so  engaged,  tne  first  hirer  has  his 
action  for  damages  against  the  master  and 
servant ;  yet,  if  the  new  roaster  did  not 
know  his  servant  had  been  hired  before,  no 
action  will  lie  against  him,  except  he 
refuse  to  give  him  up  on  information  and 
demand.  Characters  are  sometimes  requir- 
ed by  the  master  hiring ;  and  these,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  society,  are  given  in 
sudi  a  loose  and  unreserved  manner,  that 
(to  use  the  language  of  the  author  of  the 
Rambler)  you  may  almost  as  soon  depend 
on  the  circumstance  of  an  acquittal  at  the 
Old  Bailey  by  way  of  recoinroendation  to 
a  servant's  honesty,  as  upon  one  of  these 
characters. 

If  a  master  discovers  that  a  servant  is 
not  capable  of  performing  the  stipulated 
work,  or  is  of  bad  character,  he  may  send 
the  servant  to  drink  the  ^  earnest  money ;" 
and  custom  has  rendered  this  sufficient  to 
dissolve  the  contract.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  servant  has  been  deceived  by  the  roas- 
ter in  any  particular,  a  release  is  obtained 
by  returning  the  "  earnest."  If,  however, 
there  is  no  just  ground  of  complaint,  it  is 
at  the  master's  option  to  accept  it,  and  vice 
ven&.  The  Statutes  I  have  visited  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  these  particulars  are 
Studley,  Shinston>on-Stour,  and  Aston- 
Cantlow,  all  m  Warwickshire.  I  observed 
no  particular  difference  either  in  the  busi- 
ness or  the  diversions  of  the  day,  but  Stud- 
ley  was  by  far  the  largest.  At  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  some  other  places,  there  is  buU- 
roasting,  &C.,  which,  of  course,  adds  to  the 
amusement  and  frolic  of  the  visitors. 

I  believe  I  have  now  pretty  well  exhaust- 
ed my  notes,  and  I  should  not  have  been 
thus  particular,  but  that  I  believe  Statute- 
hiring  is  a  custom  peculiar  to  England.  I 
shall  conclude  by  making  an  extract  from 
Isaac  Bickerstaffe's  ^  Love  in  a  Village." 
In  scenes  the  10th  and  11th  there  is  a  green, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  village,  and  the 
representation  of  a  Statute,  and  the  follow- 
ing conversation,  &c.  takes  place  :— 

Hodge,  This  way,  your  worship,  this 
way.  Wliy  don't  you  stand  aside  there  ? 
Here's  his  worship  a-coming. 

Cmtntrymen.  liis  won»hip ! 

Jiutice  H^oodcock,  Fy  1  fy  I  what  n 
crowd's  this !     Odds,  Til  put  some  of  then* 


in  the  stocks.  {Striking  a  fellow.)  Stand 
out  of  the  way,  sirrah. 

Hodge,  Now,  your  honour,  now  the 
sport  will  come.  The  gut-scrapers  are 
here,  and  some  among  them  are  going  to 
sing  and  dance.  Why,  there's  not  the  Tike 
of  our  Statute,  mun,  in  five  counties ;  others 
are  but  fools  to  it. 

Servant  Man,  Come,  ffood  people,  make 
a  ring ;  and  stand  out,  fellow-servants,  as 
many  of  you  as  are  willing  and  able  to 
bear  a-bob.  We'll  let  my  masters  and 
mistresses  see  we  can  do  something  at 
least ;  if  they  won't  hire  us  it  sha'n^  be 
our  fhult.    Strike  up  the  Servants'  Medley. 

Aia. 

Howumaid. 

I  pray,  gentlei>  list  to  me, 
.  I'm  jorukg  and  ttnmg^,  and  elean,  jron  lee ; 
rU  not  tnrn  tail  to  any  the,  • 

For  work  thatTs  in  th«  oonntry. 
Of  all  yonr  hovM  tha  charge  I  take, 
I  waah,  I  •ernl),  I  brew,  I  bake ; 
And  more  can  do  than  here  I'll  speak, 

Depending  on  your  bounty. 

Footwum. 

Behold  a  blade,  who  knows  his  trada 

In  chamber,  hall,  and  entry  t 
And  what  though  here  T  now  appear, 
I've  lerred  the  best  of  gentry. 

A  footman  would  you  hare, 

I  can  dress,  and  comb,  and  shave; 
For  I  a  handy  lad  am : 

On  a  message  I  can  go. 

And  slip  a  billet-doux. 
With  your  huntbte  servaK,  madam. 

Cookmaid. 

Who  wants  a  good  cook  my  hand  they  must  cross : 
For  plain  wholesome  dishes  Tm  ne'er  at  a  loss ; 
And  what  are  your  soups,  your  ragouts,  and  your  saure. 
Compared  to  old  Engltkh  roast  beef? 

Carter. 

If  yon  want  a  young  man  with  a  true  honest  heart, 
Wbo  knows  how  to  manage  a  plough  and  a  cart. 
Here's  one  to  your  purpose,  come  take  me  and  try ; 
Yon'U  say  you  ne'er  met  with  a  better  than  I, 

Oeho,  dobin,  &e. 

CkaruM. 
My  masters  and  mistresses  hitner  repair, 
What  servants  yon  wan( you'll  find  in  onr  &ur; 
Men  and  maids  fit  for  all  sorts  of  stations  there  be. 
And  as  for  the  wages  we  sha'n't  disagree* 

Presuming  that  these  memoranda  rnay 
amuse  a  number  of  persons  who,  CTnetiy 
living  in  large  towns  and  cities,  have  no 
opportunity  of  being  oilierwise  acquainted 
with  **  Statutes,"  or  •*  Mops,"  in  country- 
places,  I  am,  8cc. 

BirminglMm.  W.  Pare 
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HAM  AND  STILTON. 

For  the  Table  Book, 

The   Poet's   Epistle   of  Toaiiks  to  a 
Friend  at  Bibxinouam. 

**  Ferleg«  MaMcio  cantetu  oarmine  nnas, 

Et  fnwtein  nvgi,  Bolvare  disoe  meU.** 

ICabv. 


Daar  Friend. — ^I  fael  constrmin'd  to  sajr. 
The  present  sent  the  other  Aaj 
Clftims  my  best  thanks,  and  while  designM 
To  please  the  taste,  it  wam'd  my  mind. 
Nor,  wonder  not  it  should  inspire 
Within  my  oreast  poetic  fire ! 

Hm  Cheese  seem'd  like  sooi^  frowiag  state, 
ComposM  of  little  folks  and  great ; 
Thottgh  we  denominate  them  mitei. 
They  call  each  oUier  Stiltonites. 
•  And  'tis  most  fit,  where'er  we  lite. 
The  land  oar  epithet  should  gire: 
Romans  derire  their  name  from  Rome, 
And  Tvrks,  you  know,  from  Tnrkey  oome. 

Oasiag  wi  th  **  microsoopto  eye  ** 

0*OT  Stilton  Umd,  I  did  espy 

(Mk  wonders,  as  wonld  make  thoee  stare 

ffko  never  peep'd  or  travell'd  there. 

The  oonntry  where  this  raee  reside 

Abovnds  with  crags  on  ev'ry  nde : 

Its  geographic  situation 

Is  under  oonstaat  TariatioB ; 

Now  harried  np,  then  down  agMs— 

No  fiz'd  abode  can  it  maintain : 

And,  like  the  LiUipntian  olimj. 

We  read  about  in  olden  time, 

Hnge  giants  compass  it  abovt. 

Who  dig  within,  and  cut  without, 

And  at  a  mouthful— direful  fate  t 

A  city  oft  depopnlAts ! 

Asd,  then,  in  Stilton,  you  must  know. 

There  is  a  spot,  oaU'd  Rottn-row ; 

A  soil  more  marshy  than  the  rest. 

Therefore  by  some  esteem'd  the  best. 

The  natives  here,  whene'er  they  dine. 

Drink  notiiing  but  the  choicest  wine ; 

Whioh  through  each  street  comes  flowing  down, 

like  water  in  New  Sarum's  town. 

In  such  a  quarter,  yon  may  guess. 

The  leading  vice  is  drunkenness. 

Come  hither  any  hour  of  day. 

And  you  shall  see  whole  e]^sters  lay 

(Keeling  and  floundering  about, 

As  though  it  were  a  madman's  rout. 

Those  who  dwell  nearer  the  land's  end, 

^Uere  rarely  the  red  sAoto'rt  descend. 

Are  in  their  turns  corporeal 

More  sober  and  gymnastical 

Meandering  in  kindred  dust, 

They  gauge,  and  with  the  dry-rot  burst , 

For  we  may  naturally  think, 

Thoy  lire  not  long  who  cannot  drink . 


Alas  I  poor  Stilton  t  whercPs  the  mi 
To  sing  thy  downfall  will  refnse? 
Melpomene,  in  mournful  verse. 
Thy  dire  destruction  will  rehearse : 
Comus  himself  ahaU  grieve  and  wcep^ 
As  notes  of  woe  his  g:ij  lyre  sweep ; 
For  who  among  thy  counties^  band 
The  fierce  invaders  can  wilhstand  ? 
Nor  only /oreij^  foes  are  thine— 
Children  thou  hast,  who  undermine 
Thy  massive  waUs  that  'girt  thee  round. 
And  ev'ry  corner  seems  unsound. 
A  few  mora  weeks,  and  we  shall  see 
Stilton,  the  fom'd— wiU  caaee  to  be  I 

Before,  however*  I  conclude, 

I  Irish  to  add,  that  gratitude 

Incites  me  to  another  theme 

Beside  coagulated  cream. 

'Tis  not  about  the  mllagt  Ham, 

Nor  yet  tiie  place  call'd  Petersham- 

Nor  moie  renowned  Birmingham : 

Nor  is  it  fried  or  Friar  Bacon, 

The  Muse  commaadt  me  terse  to  make  oa  ■ 

Nor  jrfpmies,  (as  the  poet  feigns,) 

A  people  onee  devour'd  by  cranes, 

Of  theee  I  speak  not-^ny  intention' 

Is  something  nearer  home  to  mention ; 

Therefore,  at  once,  for  pig's  hind  leg 

Accept  my  warmest  thanks,  I  beg. 

The  meat  was  of  the  finest  eort. 

And  worthy  of  a  dish  at  court. 

Lastly.  I  gladly  would  express 
The  grateful  feelings  I  possess 
For  such  a  boon — Ch*  attempt  is  vain. 
And  hence  in  wisdom  I  refrain 
From  saying  more  than  what  yon 
Farewell  1  sincerely  yours. 


B.C. 


To  E.  T.  Esq. 
Jan.  1827. 


LOVES  OF  THE  NEGROES. 

At  New  Paltz,  United  States. 

Phillis  Schoonmaker  v.  Cuff  Hogeboon, 

Itiis  was  an  actiou  for  a  breach  of  the' 
marriage  promise,  tried  before  'squire  Do 
Witt,  justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum. 
The  parties,  as  their  names  indicate,  were 
black,  or,  as  philanthropists  would  say, 
coloured  folk.  Counsellor  Van  Shaick  ap- 
pealed on  behalf  of  the  lady.  He  recapi- 
tulated the  many  verdicts  which  had  been 
given  of  late  in  fevour  of  injured  inno* 
cence,  much  to  the  honour  and  gallantry  ot 
an  American  jury.  It  was  time  to  put  an 
end  to  these  faithless  professions,  to  these 
cold-hearted  delusions ;  it  was  time  to  put 
a  curb  upon  the  false  tongues  and  raise 
hearts  of  pretended  lovers,  who,  with  honied 
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aooeots,  ooly  woo'd  to  ruin,  and  only  pro- 
fessed to  deceive.  The  worthy  counsellor 
tmsted  that  no' injurious  impressions  would 
be  made  on  the  minds  of  the  juiy  by  the 
coloar  of  his  client — 

*■  Tis  BOt  m  set  of  featvnt, 

TUs  fMcfMV  9ftlu  liii*^  that  we  admin.** 

She  was  black,  it  was  true ;  so  was  the  ho- 
noured wife  of  Moses,  the  most  illustrious 
and  inspired  of  prophets.  Othello,  the 
celebrated  Moor  of  Venice,  and  the  victo- 
rious general  of  her  armies,  was  black,  yet 
the  lovely  Desdemona  saw  ^Othello's  visage 
in  his  mind/'  In  modem  times,  we  might 
quote  bis  sable  majesty  of  Hayti,  or,  since 
that  country  had  become  a  republic,  the 
f^lant  Boyer. — He  could  also  refer  to  Rhio 
lUiio,  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  his 
copper-coloured  queen,  and  madame  Poki, 
so  hospitably  received,  and  fed  to  death  by 
their  colleague  the  king  of  England— nay, 
the  counsellor  was  well  advised  that  the 
brave  general  Sucre,  the  hero  of  Ayacudio, 
was  a  dark  mulatto.  What,  then,  is  colour 
in  estimating  the  griefis  of  a  forsaken  and 
ill-treated  female?  She  was  poor,  it  was 
true,  and  in  a  humble  sphere  of  life;  but 
love  levels  all  distinctions ;  the  blind  god 
was  no  judge,  and  no  respecter  of  colours ; 
his  darts  penetrated  deep,  not  skin  deep ; 
his  client,  though  black,  was  flesh  and 
blood,  and  possessed  affections,  passions, 
resentments,  and  sensibilities ;  and  in  this 
case  she  confidently  threw  herself  upon  the 
generosity  of  a  jury  of  freemen — of  men  of 
the  north,  as  the  friends  of  the  northern 
president  would  say,  of  men  who  did  not 
lire  in  Missouri,  and  on  sugar  plantations ; 
and  from  such  his  client  expected  just  and 
liberal  damages. 

Phillts  then  advanced  to  the  bar,  to  give 
her  testimony.  She  was,  as  her  counsel 
represented,  truly  made  up  of  flesh  and 
blood,  being  what  is  called  a  strapping 
wench,  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  low  Dutch  fashion, 
which  has  not  varied  for  a  century,  linsey- 
woolsey  petticoats,  very  short,  blue  worsted 
stockings,  leather  shoes,  with  a  massive 
pair  of  silver  buckles,  bead  ear-rings,  her 
woolly  hair  combed,  and  fece  sleek  and 
greasy.  There  was  no  ''  dejected  liaviour 
of  Tisase^'-^-no  broken  heart  visible  in  her 
fece— she  looked  fat  and  comfortable,  as  if 
she  had  sustained  no  damage  by  the  peifidy 
of  her  swain.  Before  she  was  sworn,  the 
court  called  the  defendant,  who  came  from 
among  the  crowd,  and  stood  respectfully 
before  the  bench.  Cuffwas  a  good-lookine 
young  fellow,  with  a   tolerably  smartish 


dress,  and  appeared  as  if  he  had  been  in 
the  metropolis  taking  lessons  of  perfidious 
lovers — he  cast  one  or  two  cutting  looks  at 
Pbillis,  accompanied  by  a  significant  turn 
up  of  the  nose,  and  now  and  then  a  con- 

temotuous  ejaculation  of  Eh !— Umph ! 

Ough  !^ which  did  not  disconcert  the  yair 
one  in  the  least,  she  returning  the  compli- 
ment by  placing  her  arms  a-kimbo,  and 
surveying  her  lover  from  head  to  fi>ot.  Tlie 
court  inquired  of  Cuff  whether  he  had 
counsel?  "  No,  massa,  (he  replied)  I  tell 
my  own  'tory — ^you  see  massa  'Squire,  I 
know  de  gentlemen  of  de  jury  berry  vell-*- 
dere  is  massa  Teerpenning,  of  Little  'So- 
phus,  know  him  berry  veil — I  plough  for 
dim  ;~<Ien  dere  is  massa  Traphafan,  of  our 
town — how  he  do  massa  ?— an,  dere  massa 
Topper,  vat  prints  de  paper  at  Big  'Sophus 
—know  him  too;— dere  is  massa  Peet 
Steenberg — ^know  him  too — be  owe  me  lit- 
tle money  :— I  know  'em  all  massa  'Squire; 
— I  did  go  to  get  massa  Lucas  to  plead  for 
me,  but  he  gone  to  the  Court  of  Error,  at 
Albany; — Massa  Sam  Freer  and  massa 
Cock  burn  said  they  come  to  gib  me  good 
character,  but*!  no  see  'em  here." 

Cuff  was  ordered  to  stand  aside,  and 
PhilHs  was  sworn. 

Plaintiff  said  she  did  not  know  how  old 
she  was;  believed  she  was  sixteen;  she 
looked  nearer  twenty-six;  sbe  lived  with 
Hons  Schoonmaker ;  was  brought  up  in  the 
femily.  She  told  her  case  as  pathetically 
as  possible  :— 

"  Massa  ^Squire,"  said  she,  "  I  was  gone 
up  to  massa  Schoonmaker's  lot,  on  Shaun- 
gum  mountain,  to  pile  brush  ;  den  Cuff,  he 
vat  stands  dare,  cum  by  vid  de  teem,  he  ton 
his  horses  and  say,  *  How  de  do,  Phiilisr 
or,  as  she  gave  it,  probably  in  Dutch, '  llow 
gaud  it  mit  you  V  *  Hail  goot,*  said  I ;  den 
massa  he  look  at  me  berry  hard,  and  say, 
Phillis,  pose  you  meet  me  in  the  nite,  ven  de 
moon  is  up,  near  de  bam,  I  got  sumting  to 
say^den  1  say,  berry  bell,  Cuff,  I  vill— -he 
vent  up  de  mountain,  and  I  vent  home ; 
ven  I  eat  my  supper  and  milk  de  cows,  I 
say  to  myself,  Phillis,  pose  you  go  down  to 
de  barn,  and  hear  vat  Cuff  has  to  say. 
Well,  massa  'Squire#  I  go,  dare  was  Cuff 
sure  enough,  he  told  heaps  of  tings  all 
about  love ;  call'd  me  Wenus  and  Jewpeter, 
and  other  tings  vat  he  got  out  of  de  play- 
house ven  he  vent  dovm  in  the  slope  to 
New  York,  and  he  ax'd  me  if  I'd  marry 
him  before  de  Dominie,  Osterhaut,  he  vat 

F reached  in  Milton,  down  'pon  Marlbro*. 
say.  Cuff,  you  make  fun  on  me ;  he  say 
no,  *  By  mine  zeal,  I  vil  marry  you,  Phillis  ;•' 
den  he  gib  me  dis  here  as  earnest.'* — Phill.j 
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oere  drew  from  her  huge  pocke.  an  im- 
mense pair  of  scissars,  a  jack  knife,  and  a 
wooden  pipe  curiously  carved,  which  she 
offered  as  a  testimony  of  the  promise,  and 
which  was  sworn  to  as  the  property  of  Cuff, 
who  subsequently  had  refused  to  fulfil  the 
contract. 

Cuff  admitted  that  he  had  made  her  a 
kind  of  promise,  but  it  was  conditional. 
**  I  told  her,  massa  'Squire,  that  she  was  a 
slave  and  a  nigger,  and  she  must  wait  till 
the  year  27,  then  all  would  be  free,  cording 
to  the  new  constitution;  den  she  said,  berry 
veil,  I  bill  wait." 

Phillis  utterly  denied  the  period  of  pro- 
bation ;  it  was,  she  said,  to  take  place  "  ben 
he  got  de  new  corduroy  breeches  from 
Cripplely  Coon,de  tailor;  he  owe  three  and 
sixpence,  and  mnssa  Coon  won't  let  him 
hab  'em  vidout  de  money :  den  Cuff  he  run 
away  to  Varsing;  I  send  Coon  Crook,  de 
constable,  and  lie  find  urn  at  Shaudakin, 
and  he  bring  him  before  you,  massa.*' 

The  testimony  here  closed. 

The  court  charged  the  jury,  that  although 
the  testimony  was  not  conclusive,  nor  the 
injury  very  apparent,  yet  the«court  was  not 
warranted  in  taking  the  case  out  of  the 
nands  of  the  jury.  A  promise  had  evidently 
been  made,  and-haa  been  broken;  some 
differences  existed  as  to  the  period  when 
the  matrimonial  contract  was  to  have  been 
fulfilled,  and  it  was  equally  true  and  honour- 
able,  as  the  court  observed,  that  in  1827 
slavery  was  to  cease  in  the  slate,  and  that 
fact  might  have  warranted  the  defendant  in 
the  postponement ;  but  of  this  there  was 
no  positive  proof,  and  as  the  parties  could 
neitlier  read  nor  write,  the  presents  might  be 
construed  into  a  marriage  promise.  The 
court  could  see  no  reason  why  these  hum- 
ble  Africans  should  not,  in  imitation  of 
their  betters,  in  such  cases,  appeal  to  a  jury 
for  damages ;  but  it  was  advisable  not  to 
make  those  damages  more  enormous  than 
circumstances  warranted,  yet  sufficient  to 
act  as  a  lesson  to  those  coloured  gentry,  in 
their  attempts  to  imitate  fashionable  in- 
fidelity. 

Tlie  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  Ten 
dollars,  and  costs,  for  the  plaintiff." 

The  defendant  not  being  able  to  pay, 
was  committed  to  Kingston  jail,  a  martyr 
to  his  own  folly,  and  an  example  to  all 
others  in  like  cases  offending. 


THE  RETROSPECT. 

I  have  not  beard  thy  name  for  yean; 

Thy  memory  ere  tkjrMlf  is  dead ; 
And  even  I  forget  the  tean 

That  once  for  thy  lov'd  sake  were  akad. 

There  wa*  a  time  when  thoa  didst  se^ 
The  light  and  breath  of  life  to  me— 

When,  e'en  in  thought,  I  ooold  not  dream 
That  less  than  mine  thon  e*er  coald  be :  — 

Yet  now  it  is  a  chance  that  brought 

Thy  image  to  my  heart  again ; 
A  single  flower  Mcall'd  tb»  thought — 

Why  is  it  stiU  so  full  of  pain  ? 

The  jasmine,  round  the  casement  twin'd, 
Caught  mine  eye  in  the  pale  moonlight  ■ 

It  broke  my  dream,  and  brought  to  mind 
Another  dream — another  night. 

As  then,  I  by  the  easement  leant , 
As  then,  the  silyer  moonlight  shone* 

B«t  not,  as  then,  another  bent 
Beside  me— I  am  now  alone. 

The  sea  is  now  between  ns  twain 
As  wide  a  golf  between  each  heart ; 

Never  can  either  have  again 
An  inflneaoe  on  the  other's  part. 

Our  paths  are  different ;  perchance  mine 
May  seem  the  sunniest  of  the  two  : 

The  lute,  which  once  was  only  thine. 
Has  other  aim,  and  higher  view. 

My  song  has  now  a  wider  scope 

Than  when  its  first  tones  breathM  thy  name; 
My  heart  has  done  with  Love— and  hope 

Tun'd  to  another  idol—- Fame. 

lis  but  one  destiny ;  one  dream 

Succeeds  another— like  a  wave 
Following  its  bubbles— tiU  their  gleapi 

Is  lost,  and  ended  in  the  grave. 

Why  am  I  sorrowfVil  ?   'Tis  not 
One  thought  of  thee  has  brought  the  toai 

In  sooth,  thou  art  so  much  foigot, 
I  do  not  even  wish  thee  here 

Both  are  so  chang'd,  that  did  we  meet 
We  might  but  marvel  we  had  lov*d : 

What  made  our  earliest  dream  so  sweet  ?^ 
Illusions— long,  long  since  remoVd. 

I  sorrow— but  it  is  to  know 

How  still  some  fair  deceit  unweaves — 
To  think  how  all  of  joy  below 

Is  only  joy  while  it  deceives. 

I  sorrow— but  it  is  to  feel 

Changes  which  my  own  mind  hath  toldt— 
W^at,  though  time  polishes  the  steel, 

Alas !  it  ia  less  bnght  than  colU. 
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.jKWi  more  naiJes,  a«o  lewer  tran  ; 
Do*  tears  are  now  T«stnim'd  for  shame : 
Task- work  the  smiles  my  lip  now  wean. 
That  onoe  like  rain  and  sanshiBe  came. 

Where  is  the  sweet  erednlitj, 

Happj  in  tlyit  fond  troet  it  bore. 
Which  nerer  dreamed  the  time  woald  be 

When  it  oovld  hope  and  tnut  do  more  ? 

Affection,  springing  warmly  ibrth~ 
light  word,  light  langh,  and  lighter  caie 

Iife*B  afternoon  is  Uttle  worth— 
The  dew  and  wmratii  of  morning  air. 

I  woald  not  fi-re  agmn  lore's  honr ; 

Bat  fain  I  woold  i^in  recall 
The  fs^ags  whieh  upheld  its  power-^ 

The  trath,  the  hope^  that  made  it  thraU. 

I  woald  lenewnee  the  worldlineas. 

Now  too  mndi  with  my  heart  and  «e ; 
la  one  tmst  more,  in  one  donbt  less. 

How  moeh  of  happiness  woald  be  !— 

Vainer  thsm  rain  I    Why  ahonld  I  ask 
Life*8  sweet  bat  most  deeeiTing  psrt  ? 

AlasI  the  bloom  npon  the  dieek 
Long,  long  oatfiTCs  that  of  the  heart 

L.  E.  Jj^—MontMy  Magaxine. 


TIMBER  IN  BOGS. 

It  is  stated  io  the  second  report  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  that 
three  distinct  growths  of  timber,  covered 
hy  three  distinct  masses  of  bog,  are  dis- 
covered on  examination.  But  whether  these 
morasses  were  at  first  formed  by  the  de- 
struction of  whole  forests,  or  merely  by  the 
stagnation  of  water  in  places  where  its 
corrent  was  choked  by  the  fall  of  a  few 
trees,  and  by  accumulations  of  bianchos 
and  leaves,  carried  down  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  is  a  question. 

Professor  Davy  is  of  opinion,  that  in 
many  places  where  forests  bad  grown  un- 
disturbed, the  trees  on  the  outside  of  the 
woods  grew  stronger  than  the  rest,  from 
their  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun ;  and  that, 
when  mankind  attempted  to  establish  them- 
selves near  these  forests,  they  cut  down  the 
large  trees  on  their  borders,  which  opened 
the  internal  part,  where  the  trees  were  weak 
and  slender,  to  the  influence  of  the  wind, 
which,  as  is  commonly  to  be  seen  in  such 
circumstances,  had  immediate  power  to 
sweep  down  the  whole  of  the  internal  parts 
rf  the  forest.  The  large  timber  obstructed 
he  passage  of  vegetable  recrement,  and  of 
'arth  falling  towards  the  rivers ;  the  weak 
imber,  in  the  internal  part  of  the  forest 
after  it  had  fallen,  soon  decayed,  and  be- 
came the  food  of  future  vegetation. 


Mr.  Rirwan  observes,  that  whatever  trees 
ar^  found  in  bogs,  though  the  wood  may  bo 
perfectly  sound,  the  bark  of  the  timber  has 
uniformly  disappeared,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  this  bark  forms  a  considerable  part 
of  the  nutritive  substance  of  morasses. 
Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  tanning 
is  not  to  be  obtained  in  analysinj^  bogs; 
their  antiseptic  quality  is  however  mdispu- 
table,  for  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
are  fre(^uentiy  found  at  a  great  depth  in 
bogs,  without  their  seeming  to  have  suffered 
any  decay ;  these  substances  cannot  have 
been  deposited  in  them  at  a  very  remote 
period,  because  their  form  and  texture  is 
such  as  were  common  a  few  centuries  ago. 
In  1786  there  were  found,  seventeen  feet 
below  the  surface  of  a  bos  in  Mr.  Kirwan*s 
district,  a  woollen  coat  of  coarse,  but  even, 
network,  exactly  in  the  form  of  what  is 
now  called  a  spencer;  a  razor,  with  a 
wooden  handle,  some  iron  heads  of  arrows, 
and  large  wooden  bowls,  some  only  half 
made,  were  also  found,  with  the  remains  of 
turning  tools:  these  were  obviously  the 
wreck  of  a  workshop,  which  was  probably 
situated  on  the  borders  of  a  forest.  The 
coat  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society.  These  circumstances  coun- 
tenance the  supposition,  that  the  encroach- 
ments of  men  upon  forests  destroyed  the 
first  barriers  against  the  force  of  the  wind, 
and  that  afterwards,  according  to  sir  II. 
Davy's  suggestion,  the  trees  of  weaker 
growth,  wmch  had  not  room  to  expand,  or 
air  and  sunshine  to  protnote  their  increase, 
soon  gave  way  to  the  elements. 

MODES  OF  SALUTATION. 

Greenlanders  have  none,  and  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  one  person  being  inferior  to 
another. 

Islanders  near  the  Philippines  take  a 
person's  hand  or  foot,  and  rub  it  over  their 
face. 

Laplanders  apply  their  noses  strongly 
against  the  person  they  salute. 

In  New  Guinea,  they  place  leaves  upon 
the  head  of  those  they  salute. 

In  the  Straits  of  the  Sound  they  raise 
the  left  foot  of  the  person  saluted,  pass  it 
gently  over  the  right  leg,  and  thence  over 
the  face. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  bend 
very  low,  placing  their  hanas  on  their 
cheeks,  and  raise  one  foot  in  the  air,  with 
the  knee  bent. 

An  Ethiopian  takes  the  robe  of  another 
and  ties  it  about  him,  so  as  to  leave  his 
friend  almost  naked. 
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(i^mntana. 

POETRY. 
For  the  TkbU  Book. 

The  poasj  of  the  earth,  tea,  air,  and  aky. 
Though  death  is  powerful  in  eoune  of  time 

With  wan  and  battlemeata,  will  never  di«c 
Bat  triomph  in  the  Mlenoe  of  mibrnne 
SurriraL    Frost,  like  tjrnuinj,  might  elimb 

The  nurseling  germs  of  favourite  haants ;  the  roots 
Will  grow  hereafter.    Terror  on  the  deep 
Is  bj  the  calm  subdn'd,  that  Beaotjr  e*en  might  creep 

On  moonlight  waves  to  eoral  rest.    The  fmits 
Blush  in  tl^B  winds,  and  from  the  hranehes  leap 


The 


of  poesy*  thej  reflect  the  rolling  years. 

P. 


The  Japanese  take  off  a  slipper,  and 
the  people  of  Arracan  their  sandals,  in  the 
street,  and  their  stockings  in  the  house, 
when  they  salute. 

Two  I^egro  kings  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
salute  by  snapping  the  middle  finger  three 
times. 

The  inhabitants  of  Carmene,  when  they 
would  show  a  particular  attachment,  breathe 
a  vein,  and  present  the  blood  to  their  friend 
as  a  beverage. 

If  the  Chinese  meet,  after  a  long  separa- 
tion, they  fall  on  their  knees,  bend  their 
face  to  the  earth  two  or  three  times,  and 
use  many  other  affected  modes.  They  have 

also  a  kind  of  ritual,  or  **  academy  of  com-    _  ^  ,      .  .     .    ^ 

pUmentS,"  by  which  they  regulate  the  num.     To  mos-T  beds  existmg  in  the  ground 

fcer  of  bDws,  genuflections,  and  words  to    ^T^'.^ZTT'l?^  '^'u^^''^ 

1  I  ■  A     u  <  et  in  the  floods  of  night,  how  brightly  round 

be  spoken  upon  any  occasion.     Ambassa-  ■    ' 
dors  practise  these  ceremonies  forty  days 
before  they  appear  at  court. 

In  Otaheite,  they  rub  their  noses  toge-  . 
thef. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  considered  as  great  ^  Bad  Sign. 

eaters,  have  a  morning  salutation,  common  r«    .          ,  ^        ,,.          .    #>  .1.    v     i. 

amongst  all  ranks,  "  Smaakelyk  4eten  r-  ^  ^"""f  *  ^*^«  "^^'""l  ^"^  "f^  ^^«  North 

«  May  vou  eat  a  hearty  dinner."    Another  Somereet  yeomanry  at  Bath  the  service  of 

is,   "  rfoe    vaart   awe."-"  How  do  you  ^!^^  °^,  *^«™'  a  "  Batcome  boy,"  was  en- 

sail?"  adopted,  no  doubt,  in    the  eirly  l*;;^"*^^  ^y  *  V^'^  ^^°™  his  sweetheart; 

periods  of  the  Republic,  when  they  were  all  ?^?'  T"  !fi?  \^'  ''-^'  u^  "^J!'  ^t  ^/"! 

iiavigators  and  fis>iermen.  If^'^^  "^Ji^  »*^«,7>"»  »??;  .^^^at  she  had 

The  usual  salutation  at  Cairo  is,  "How  "^^^"^  "^  ">  '^^  ^^'  ^*^«'     ^«  ^"^^«^ 

do  you  sweat?"  a  dry  hot  skin  being  a  »o"^ly  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  the  Cres- 

sure  indication  of  a  ditructive  ephemeral  cft»    against    which    a    hatchment    was 

fever.    Some  author  has  observ^,  in  con-  5^^!S'^L  *;i**  ""Z  \^1  *PPf *'*?<*,  ^^  ^^^  .P<>^- 

trasiing  the  haughty  Spaniard   with  the  ^f^j^^i'^''  boldly  ordered  "  two  glasses 

frivolous  Frenchman,  that  the  proud,  steady  f  ,f^*Jl«^  ^»"«'  ""^  ^P^  ^.^,^  <^^"»^  °*»J« 

gait  and  inflexible  solemnity  oY  the  former,  '^'  ,.^^  ™^"'  sU"?K».  informed  him  he 

were  expressed  in  his  mode  of  salutation,  ^^V^^^  »?^«  "°  ^^]^  ^>"«  ^«'^-  ^^^  ?S 

"Come  esta?**-" How   do  you  stand  T  P"Wic-house.    « TJen  dose   thee    head.'' 

whilst  the  "  Comment  vous  portez-vous  ?"    Jf P**^.  ^"^e^je^i  "  ^^^^^  ^^9  out  thik 
"  How  do  you  carry  yourself  r  was  equally    ^^^^  ^^  ^*'*- 

expressive  of  the  gay  motion  and  incessant  

action  of  the  latter. 

The  common  salutation  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  China,  amongst  the  lower 
orders,  is,  **  Ya  fan  ?" — "  Have  you  eaten 
your  rice  ?" 

In  Africa,  a  young  woman,  an  intended 
bride,  brought  a  Ifttle  water  in  a  calabash, 
and  kneeling  down  before  her  lover,  de- 
sired him  to  wash  his  hands  ;  when  he  had 
done  this,  the  girl,  with  a  tear  of  joy  spark- 
ling in  her  eyes,  drank  the  water ;  this  was 
considered  as  the  greatest  proof  she  could 
five  of  her  fidelity  and  attachment. 


INSCRIPTION 

For  a  Tomb  to  the  Memory  of  CAPTAfN 
Hewitson,  of  the  Ship,  Town  op  Ul- 

VEBSTON. 

By  James  Montgomery,  Bs^, 


Weep  for  a  seaman,  honest  and  aincerf. 
Not  cast  away,  but  broagh(  to  anchor  here ; 
Storms  had  o*erwhelm*d  him.  bat  the  ccmsdoos  waT 
Repented,  and  resigned  him  to  the  grave: 
In  harbonr,  safe  from  shipwreck,  now  he  lies. 
Till  Time's  last  signal  biases  throagh  the  sidft  t 
Refitted  in  a  moment,  then  shall  ho 
Sail  froB  this  port  on  an  eternal  saa. 


I 


TIIB  TAIiUJ:  OOUK. 


He  onlj  who  ii  "  noie]«H  bimseir"  viill  of  my  snuff- t&kiog,  I  reierre  for  m;  sutfr 

deem   thu   a   triflin;;  article.     My  prime  bioaraphy. 

miDiiter  ofpleuuie  ia  my  inuff-boi.  The  To  manifest  the  neceuity  of  my  prmsot 
office  erew  out  of  my  "UbiDg  n  pinch,  now  brief  undertaking,  I  bee  to  slate,  that  I 
and  rhen,"  and  carrying  a  bit  of  snuff,  still  remain  under  Ihe  disappointmenl  of 
screwed  up  in  paper,  wherewith,  tcme  two  drawings,  complained  of  in  the  former 
or  three  limes  a  day,  I  delighted  to  treat  sheet.  I  resorted  on  this,  as  on  all  difHcult 
tnjrielf  to  a  Mnsaiion,  and  a  sneeze.  Had  occasions,  to  a  ninah  of  snuff;  and,  having 
Ikepla  journal  of  my  snuff-taking  business  previously  reeolved  on  taking  "the  first 
from  ihat  time,  it  would  have  been  as  in-  thing  that  came  uppermost,"  for  an  engrar- 
stniclive  as  "  the  life  of  Ihat  letuned  anti-  ing  and  a  topic,  my  hand  first  (ell  on  the 
qoary,  Elias  Ashmole,  Esq.,  drawn  up  by  top  of  my  snuff-box.  If  the  reader  be 
himself  by  way  of  diary  ;  in  submilling  angry  because  I  haie  told  the  Iruth,  it  ia 
which  lo  Ihe  world,  its  pains-taking  editor  no  more  than  I  eipect ;  for,  in  nine  cases 
ttys,  that  such  woiks  "  lei  us  into  the  secret  out  of  ten,  a  preference  is  given  to  a  pre- 
history of  the  afiairt  of  Iheir  several  times,  tence,  though  privily  known  lo  be  a  falte- 
discover  the  springs  of  motion,  and  display  hood  by  those  to  whom  it  is  offered, 
many  valuable,  though  minute  circum-  As  soon  as  I  wear  out  one  snuff-box  I 
slaticei,  overlooked  or  unknown  to  our  gtt  another — a  silver  one,  and  I,  parted 
general  historians;  and,  lo  conclude  all,  company  long  ago.  My  cuitoTnary  boxes 
satiate  oar  largest  curiosity."  A  compa-  have  been  papUr-macm,  plain  black:  fbi 
rative  view  of  the  important  annals  of  Mr.  if  I  had  any  figure  on  the  lid  it  was  nu- 
Ashmole,  at>d  tama  reminisceat  incidents  pected   to   be    some   hidden   device ;     in 

Vol.  1.— 7. 
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answer  of  direct  negation  was  a  ground  of 
doubt,   offensiTely    expressed    by    an  in- 
sinuating smile,  or  the  more  open  rudeness 
of  varied  questions.     This   i  could  only 
resist  by  patience ;  but  the  parlement  excise 
on  that  virtue  was  more  than  I  oould  afford, 
and  therefore  my  choice  of  a  black  box. 
The  last  of  that  colour  I  had  worn  out,  at 
a  season  when  I  was  unlikely  to  have  more 
than  three  or  four  visitors  worth  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  I  then  bought  thU  box,  because 
it  was  two-thirds  cheaper  than  the  former, 
and  because  I  approved  the  pictured  orna- 
ment.    While  the  tobacconist  was  securing 
my  shilling,  he  informed  me  taat  tne  figure 
had  utterly  excluded,  it  from  the  choice  of 
every  one  who  had  noticed  it.  My  selection 
was  agreeable  to  him  in  a  monied  view, 
yet,  both  he,  and  his  man,  eyed  the  box 
so  unkindly,  that  I  fancied  they  extended 
their  dislike  to  me ;  and  I  believe  they  did. 
Of  the  few  who  Imvc  seen  it  since,  it  has 
been  favourably  received  by  only  one— my 
little   Alice— *who,  at  a  year  old,  prefers 
it  before  all  others  for  a  plaything,  and 
even  accepts  it  as  a  substitute  for  myself, 
when  I  wish  to  slip  away  from  her  caresses. 
The  elder  young  ones  call  it  the  "  ugly 
old  man,"  but  she  admires  it,  as  the  in- 
nocent iniant,  in  the  story>book,  did  the 
harmless  snake,  with  whom  he  daily  shared 
his  bread-and-milk  breakfast.     I  regard  it 
as  the  likeness  of  an  infirm  human  being, 
who,  especially  reauiring  comfort  and  pro- 
tection, is  doomea  to  neglect  and  insult 
from  diildhood  to  the  grave ;  and  all  this 
from  no  self-de(ault,but  the  accident  of  birth 
—as  if  the  unpurposed  cruelty  of  nature 
were  a  warrant  for  man's  pei  version  and 
wickedness.    Of  the    individual  I  know 
nothing,  save  what  the  representation  seems 
to  tell — ^that  he  lives  in  the  world,  and  is 
not  of  it.    His  basket,  with  a  few  pamphlets 
for  sale,   returns  good,  in   the  shape  of 
knowledge,  to  evil  doers,  who,  as  regards 
himself,  are  not  to  be  instructed.     His  up- 
ward  look    is  a  sign— common   to   these 
afflicted  ones — of  inward  hope  of  eternal 
mercy,  in  requital  for  temporal  injustice : 
besides  that,  and    his  walking-staff,    he 
.appears  to  have  no  other  support  on  earth. 
Tne  intelligence  of   his    patient   features 
would  raise  desire,  were  he  alive  and  before 
me,  to  learn  by  what  process  he  gained  the 
understanding  they  express  :  his  face  is  not 
more  painful,  and  I  think  scarcely  less  wise 
than  £ocke's,  if  we  may  trust  the  portrait 
of  that  philosopher.     In  the  summer,  after 
A  leisure  view  of  the  Dulwich  gallery  for 
the  first  time,  I  found  myself  in  the  quiet 
parlour    of  a  little-frequented    road-side 


house,  enjoying  the  recollections  of  a  few 
glorious  pictures  in  that  munificent  exhi> 
bilion;  while  ]>ondering  with  my  box  i« 
my  hand,  the  print  on  its  lid  diverted  mc 
into  a  long  reverie  on  what  he,  whom  ^ 
represented,  might  have  been  under  othet 
circumstances,  and  I  felt  not  alone  on  the 
earth  while  there  was  another  as  lonely. 
Since  then,  this  *'  gamer  for  my  g^in*'  has 
been  worn  out  by  constant  use;  with 
every  care,  it  cannot  possibly  keep  its  ser- 
vice a  month  longer.  I  shall  regret  the 
loss :  for  its  little  iDeformity  has  l^n  my 
frequent  and  pleasant  companion  in  many 
a  solitary  hour; — the  box  itself  is  the 
only  one  I  ever  had,  wherein  simulated  or 
cooling  friendship  has  not  dipped. 


No.  IV. 

[From  «  All  Fools  "  a  Comedy  by  George 
Chapman:  1605.] 

Lov^9  Panegyric, 

—————  'tii  N»tar«*t  saoond  Sim, 


Causing  a  spring  of  V irtnes  where  he  shines ; 
And  as  withoat  the  Son,  the  world's  Great  IRje, 
▲11  cokmrt,  beauties,  both  of  art  and  nature. 
Are  gtTen  in  vain  to  man ;  so  withoat  Lore 
AU  beauties  bred  in  women  are  m  vain. 
All  Tirtues  bom  in  men  lie  buried ; 
For  Lore  imfotm»  them  as  the  Sun  doth  oolonrt  * 
And  as  the  Sun,  refleeting  his  warm  beams 
Against  the  earth,  begets  all  firuits  aad  flowers  ; 
So  Love,  fair  shining  in  the  inward  man. 
Brings  forth  in  him  the  honourabk  fruits 
Of  valour,  wit,  virtue,  and  haughty  thoughts. 
Brave  resolul^on,  and  divine  disoonrse. 

Love  with  Jealatuy. 

— —  such  Love  is  Hke  a  smoky  fire 


In  a  oold  morning.    Though  the  fire  be  efaearfu^ 
Yet  is  the  smoke  so  foul  aad  cumbersome, 
*Twere  better  lose  the  fire  than  find  tiie  smoke. 

BaiUffe  routed, 

I  walking  in  the  place  when  men's  Law  Suits 

Are  heard  and  pleaded,  not  so  much  as  dreaming 

Of  an  J  such  encounter ;  stepe  me  forth 

Their  valiant  Foreman  with  the  word  **  I  'i«st  yv.* 

I  made  no  more  ado  but  laid  these  paws 

Close  on  his  shoulders,  tumbling  him  to  earth ; 

And  there  sat  he  on  his  posteriors 

Like  a  baboon :  and  turning  me  about, 

I  strait  espied  the  whole  troop  issuing  en  me. 

I  step  me  back,  aad  drawing  my  old  friend  herab 

Made  to  the  midst  of  *em,  and  all  unable 

To  endure  the  shock,  all  rudely  fell  in  rout. 
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Aad  down  the  ttain  tbey  nut  in  tueli  a  farj. 

As  aeetiBf  with  a  troop  of  Lairyen  there, 

Jiaui'd  by  tbdr  Clioits  (some  with  ten,  fome  with 


five,  soaM  tia««  ;  he  that  had  least  had  one), 
Upon  the  staixs,  they  hore  them  down  afore  then. 
Bat  such  a  rattling  then  there  was  amonget  them. 
Of  lavieh'd  Deelaratbas,  Replicatioiia« 
Rejoinders,  and  Petitions,  all  their  books 
And  writinft  torn,  and  trod  oa,  and  seme  lost. 
That  the  poor  lawyers  eoauag  to  the  Bar 
OboU  say  nooght  to  the  matter,  bat  instead 
Wers  fan  to  rail,  and  talk  bends  thmr  books, 
Wichont  all  oideiL 


[From  the  **  Late  Lancashire  Witches,**  a 
Comedy,  by  Thomas  Heywood.] 

A  Hmuehold  Bewitched, 

My  Uncle  has  of  late  beeome  the  sole 

Dbeouse  of  all  the  coontry ;  for  of  a  man  respected 

AS  master  of  a  govera'd  family. 

Tht  House  (jis  if  tbs  lidge  were  dz'd  below. 

And  groandsils  Ufted  op  to  make  the  nx^ 

AH  now's  lam*d  topty-CnrYy, 

In  sneh  a  rctragrade  and  preposterovs  way 

As  seUom  bath  been  heaad  of,  I  tUnk  nerer. 

The  Good  Man 

In  all  obedience  kneels  vnto  Us  Son, ; 

He  with  an  anstere  brow  commands  his  Father 

The  WISb  presomes  not  ia  the  Danghter*s  sight 

Withont  a  prepared  enrtsy ;  the  Qirl  she 

Expeeta  it  as  a  dvty ;  ehides  her  Mother, 

Who  qonkee  and  trembles  at  each  word  she  qwaka. 

Aad  what's  as  strange,  the  Maid— she  domiaeen 

(Fer  her  young  Mistress,  who  b  awed  by  her. 

The  Son,  to  whom  (he  Father  creeps  aad  bends* 

Staads  in  ns  mneh  fear  of  the  groom  his  Maa  1 

All  in  soeh  mre  dhorder,  that  in  some 

As  it  breeds  pi^,  and  in  others  wonder^ 

So  in  the  most  part  laaghter.  It  is  thought. 

This  comes  by  WiTCBcnArr. 


[From  "Wit  in  a  Constable,"  a  Comedy, 
by  Henry  Giapthom.] 

Boolu, 

CoSUgiaM,  Did-yon,  ere  we  departed  from  the  College, 
Overlook  my  Library  ? 

BerooMt.  Yes,  Sir :  aad  I  find, 
Altho'  yoa  tell  me  Learning  ia  immortal. 
The  paper  and  the  parchment  'tis  contain'd  te 
Sa^onrs  of  moch  mortality. 
The  moths  hare  eaten  more 
Anthentie  Lenming,  than  would  ncbly  furnish 
A.  hmdred  conntfy  pedanta  ;  yet  the  worms 
Kn  not  CM  letter  wisj* 

C.  L. 


THE  TURK  IN  CHEAPSIOE 

For  the  Table  Booh. 

To  Mr.  Charlbs  Lamb. 

I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you.  My  desire 
is  this :  1  would  fain  see  a  stream  from  thy 
Hippocrene  flowing  through  the  pages  d 
the  Table  Booh.  A  shoit  article  on  the  o\A 
Turk,  who  used  to  vend  rhubarb  in  the 
^i^y*  I  greatly  desiderate.  Methinks  you 
would  handle  the  subject  delightfully.  They 
tell  us  he  is  gone 

We  have  not  seen  him  for  some  time 
past— Is  he  really  dead  ?  Must  we  hereafter 
speak  of  him  only  in  the  past  tense  ?  You 
are  said  to  have  divers  strange  items  in  your 
brain  about  him — Vent  them  I  beseech 
you. 

Poor  Mummy ! — How  many  hours  hath 
he  dreamt  away  on  the  sunny  side  of  Cheap, 
with  an  opium  cud  in  his  cheek,  mutely 
proffering  his  drug  to  the  wav-farers  I  That 
deep-toned  bell  above  him,  doubtless,  hath 
often  brought  to  his  recollection  the  loud 
AUah-il-Allahs  to  which  he  listened  hereto- 
fore in  his  fatherland — ^the  city  of  minaret 
and  mosque,  old  Constantinople.  Will  he 
never  again  be  greeted  by  the  nodding 
steeple  of  Bow  ? — Perhaps  that  ancient  bel- 
'  dame,  with  her  threatening  head  and  loud 
tongue,  at  length  efirayed  the  sallow  being 
out  of  existence. 

Hath  his  soul,  in  truth,  echapped  from 
that  swarthy  cutaneous  case  of  which  it  was 
so  long  a  tenant  ?  Hath  he  glode  over  that 
gossamer  bridge  which  leads  to  the  para- 
dise of  the  prophet  of  Mecca  ?  Doth  he 
pursue  his  old  calling  among  the  faithful  ? 
Are  the  blue-eyed  iMsauties  (those  living 
diamonds)  who  hang  about  the  neck  of  Ma- 
homet ever  qualmish  ?  Did  the  immortal 
Houris  lack  rhubarb  ? 

Prithee  teach  us  to  know  more  than  we 
do  of  this  Eastern  mystery  !  Have  some 
of  the  ministers  of  the  old  Magi  eloped 
with  him  ?  Was  he  in  truth  a  Turk  ?  We 
have  heard  suspicions  cast  upon  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  complexion — was  its  taw- 
niness  a  forgery  ?  Oh  !  for  a  quo  warranto 
to  show  by  what  authority  he  wore  a  tar- 
ban !  Was  there  any  hypocrisy  in  his  sad 
brow  ?— Poor  Mummy  I 

The  editor  of  the  Table  Booh  ought  to 
perpetuate  his  features.  He  was  part  of 
the  living  furniture  of  the  city— Have  not 
our  grandfathers  seen  him  ? 

The  tithe  of  a  page  from  thy  pen  on  this 
subject,  surmounted  by  "  a  true  portraic- 
ture  &  effigies/*  would  be  a  treat  to  me  and 
many   more.     If  thou  art   stil    £lia— *if 
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Itou  art  yet  that  gentle  creature  who  has  eighty-eight,  ten  of  whom  are  still  liTing. 

nmortalized  his  predilection  for  the  sow*8  He  commences  with  the  dame  Juliana  Ber- 

nby-— roasted  without  sage— this  boon  wilt  ners,  Prioress  of  the  Nunnery  of  Sopwell, 

liou  not  deny  me.    Take  the  matter  upon  ''  who   resembled  an  abbot  in  respect  of 

Jiee  speedily. — ^Wilt  thou  not  endorse  thy  exercising  an  extensive  manorial  jurisdic- 

Pegasus  with  this  pleasant  fiirdel  f  tion,  and  who  hawked  and  hunted  in  cora- 

An*  thou  wilt  not  I  shall  be  malicious  mon  with  other  ladies  of  distinction/'  and 

and  wish  thee  some  trifling  eyil :  to  wit —  wrote  in  rhyme  on  field  sports.  The  volume 

6y  way  of  revenee  for  the  appetite  which  coodudes  with  Miss  Landon,  whose  initials, 

thou  hast  created  among  the  reading  pub-  L.  K  L,  are  attached  to  a  profusion  of 

lie  for  the  infont  progeny-^^the  rising  gene-  talented  poetiy,  in  different  journals, 

ration  of  swine— I  will  wish  that  some  of  The  following  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 

the  old  demoniac  leaven  may  rise  up  against  examples  of  the  charming  variety  selected 

tliee  in  the  modem  pigs : — that  thy  sleep  hy  Mr.  Dyce,  in  illustration  of  his  purpose, 

may  be  vexed  with  swinish  visions;  that  a  hut  rather  as  ''specimens*'  of   peculiar 

hoff  in  armour,  or  a  bashaw  of  a  boar  of  three  thinking,  or  for  their  suitableness  to  the 

tails,  may  be  thy  midnight  &miliar — thy  in-  present  time  of  the  year, 

cubus  ^that  matronly  sows  may  howl  after  Our  language  does  not  afford  a  more 

thee  in  thy  vralks  for  their  immolated  off-  truly  noble  specimen  of  verse,'  dignified  by 

sprinff ;— that  Mab  may  tickle  thee  into  fits  high  feeling,  than  the  following  chorus  from 

''wi£  a  tithe-pi^s  tail;*' — that  whereso-  '' The  Tragedy  of  Mariam,  161 3," ascribed 

ever  thou  goest  to  finger  cash  for  copy,  to  lady  Elizabeth  Carew. 
right,**  instead  of  being  pud  in  coin  current, 

thou  mayst  be  enforced  to    receive    thy  lUvetige  of  Injuries. 

per-theetage    in    guinea-pigs  ; — ^that     thou  The  fAiiwt  action  of  onr  hnman  Ufe 

mayst   frequently   dream   thou     art    sitting  is  scorning  to  rerenge  an  injvrjr; 

on  a  hedge-hog ;— that  even  as  Oberon*s  F'or  who  forgirea  withoat  a  fnrther  strif^ 

Queen  doated  on  the  translated  Bottom,  so  His  adversary's  heart  to  him  doth  tie. 

may  thy  batchelorly  brain  doat  upon  an  And  *tia  »  firmer  oonqneit  tralj  said, 

ideal  image  of  the  Swine*iaoed  lady  1*0  win  the  heart,  than  overthrow  the  head. 

Finally,  I  will  wish,  that  when  next  G.  D. .  w  we  .  worthy  ene-r  do  find, 

visits  thee,  he  may,  by  mistake^  take  away  to  yield  10  worth  it  mnst  be  nobly  de^ ; 

thy  hat,  and  leave  thee  his  own- Bat  if  of  baser  metal  be  his  mind, 

«  Thmk  of  that  Master  Brook." —  j^  i^^  revenge  there  is  no  hononr  won. 

ZOUrS  ever,  Who  wonld  a  worthy  ooarage  overthro^v, 

£.  C.      M,  D,  And  wIm  would  wrestle  with  a  worthless  foe  ? 

January  31, 1827. 

We  say  onr  hearts  are  great  and  eaanot  yield ; 

.  Becaose  they  eannot  yield,  il  proves  them  poor : 
Great  hearts  are  task'd  beyond  their  power,  but  sell 

atttBttttt*  '^^  weaUsft  lion  will  the  loudest  roar. 

1^fh*s  tehftol  for  osrtain  doth  this  same  allow, 

GlaHCES  at  Nsw  Books  on  my  Table.  Hlgh-benrtedneis  doth  sometimes  teaeh  to  bow. 

Specimens  of  B&itisr  Poetesses  ;  se-  a  noble  heart  doth  taadi  a  virtoous  seom, 

lected,  and  chronologically  ananged,  by  To  soon  to  owe  a  duty  overiong : 

the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyee,  1837,  cr.  8V0.  To  seom  lo  be  for  benefits  forborne, 

pp.  462.  To  soon  to  lie,  to  score  to  do  a  wroag. 

.Mr.  Dyce  remarks  that,  "from  the  g««t  2;:::n;rf^L>relir7ilvtS:etobind 

Collections  of  the  English  Poete,  where  so  ^^  "*»  »  ^^^^  »»"'*  siave-Uke  to  bind. 

many  worthless  compositions  find  a  place,  But  if  for  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  must  have^ 

the  productions  of  women  have  been  care-  Then  be  our  vengeanoe  of  the  noblest  kind ; 

iiilly  ezeluded/'    This  utter  neglect  of  fe-  Do  we  his  body  fttwi  our  fury  save, 

male  talent  produces  a  counteracting  effort :  And  let  our  hate  prevail  against  our  ndod  7 

''theohject  of  the  present  volume   is   to  What  eae, 'gainst  him  a  greater  vengeance  be, 

exhibit   the   grovrth    and    progress  of  the  Then  make  Us  foe  more  wortbj  far  than  he? 

genius  of  our  countrywomen  in  the  depart-  Had  iCariam  scom'd  to  leave  a  due  unpaid. 

ment  of  poetrr."  The  CoUectlon  of  «  PoepiS  ghe  wtmld  to  Heiod  then  have  paid  her  Im*. 

by  eminent  Ladiea,"  edited  by  the  elder  And  not  have  been  by  snilea  passion  sway*d. 

Colman  and  Bonnel  Thornton,  contained  Tb  fix  tor  ihonghti  all  lafury  above 

•peeimens  of  only  ei^^teen  female  writers ;  ii  virtuous  pride.  Had  iCariam  thus  bean  psond. 

Mr.  Dyoe  offers  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  Long  &mous  life  to  her  had  been  allow'd. 
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filargarei  duchess  of  Newcastle,  who 
died  in  1673,  "  filled  nearly  twelve  volumes 
IbUo  with  plays,  poems,  orations,  philoso- 
phical discourses,'  and  miscellaneous  pieces. 
Her  lord  also  amused  himself  with  his 
pen.  This  noble  pair  were  honoured  by 
the  ridicule  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  had 
more  taste  than  feeling;  and, notwithstand- 
ing the  great  qualities  of  the  duke,  who 
sacrificed  three  quarters  of  a  million  in 
thankless  devotion  to  the  royal  cause, 
and,  though  the  virtues  of  his  duchess  are 
unquestionable,  the  author  of  <*The  Dor- 
mant and  Extinct  Baronage  of  England^ 
joins  Walpole  in  contempt  of  their  affec- 
tion, and  the  means  they  employed  to 
render  each  other  happy  during  retirement. 
This  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  duchess's 


poems: — 


Meianeholy, 


I  dvcU  in  (rorei  thAt  gilt  are  with  the  sun. 

Sit  on  the  banks  bj  which  clear  waten  ran ; 

la  samaken  hot  down  ia  a  ihade  I  lie^ 

My  marie  is  flie  bossing  of  a  fl  j ; 

I  walk  ia  meadows,  where  grows  fireth  gnea  grass, 

la  fields,  where  cora  is  high,  I  often  pass; 

Walk  «p  the  Uns,  where  roond  I  proepeete  sea* 

Some  bnishy  woods*  and  some  all  ehampains  be  | 

Retaraing  back,  I  in  fresh  psstares  go. 

To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  lowi 

Tb  winter  eold,  whea  aipping  frosts  come  on. 

Then  I  do  live  in  a  small  honse  akne; 

Altho*  tie  plaia.  yet  eleanly  *tis  within. 

Like  to  a  soal  that's  pore  and  dear  from  sia; 

Aad  there  I  dwell  ia  qaiet  aad  still  peace, 

NoC  fiU*d  with  cares  how  jtches  te  increase ; 

I  wish  aor  seek  for  vain  aad  fruitless  pleasaves. 

No  riches  are,  bat  what  the  miad  iatreasares. 

Thus  am  I  solitary,  Btc  alone. 

Yet  better  loVd,  the  more  that  I  am  known ; 

Aad  tho*  my  face  iU-fsToar'd  at  firet  sight. 

After  acquaiataBce  it  will  giro  delight. 

Rcfase  me  aot,  for  I  shall  coastaat  be, 

li^SiiiaMi  yoor  credit  aad  yoar  digaity. 

Elizabeth  Thomas,  (born  1675,  died 
1730,)  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age,  was 
disturbed  in  her  mind,  by  the  sermons  she 
heaid  in  attending  her  grandmother  at 
meetiofis,  and  by  the  reading  of  high  pre- 
destinarian  works.  She  **  languished  for 
some  time,"  in  expectation  of  the  publica- 
tion of  bishop  Burnet's  work  on  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  When  she  read  it, 
the  bishop  seemed  to  her  more  candid  m 
staling  the  doctrines  of  the  sects,  than  ex- 
plicit in  his  own  opinion;  and,  in  this 
perplexity,  retiring  to  her  closet,  she  entered 
on  a  self-discussion,  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing poem:— 


Predestination,  or,  the  Reeolutian, 

Ah  1  striTC  no  more  to  knew  what  fata 

Is  preordain'd  for  thee : 
Tie  Taia  ia  this  my  asortal  state. 
For  HeaTeB*s  iaeeratahls  deorse 
Will  omty  be  refeal'd  ia  rasl  Btoraity. 
Thea,  O  my  eonl  I 
Remember  thy  celestial  birth, 
Aad  liire  to  Ueavea,  while  here  ca  earth  t 
Thy  God  is  iafiaitely  tnm. 
All  Jostice,  yet  aU  Mercy  too : 
To  Him,  thea,  thro*  thy  SaTioar,  pray 
For  Orace,  to  gaide  thee  ea  thy  way, 
Aad  give  thee  Will  to  do. 
Bat  hambly,  for  the  rest,  my  soal  I 
Let  Hope,  aad  Faiths  the  limite  be 
Of  thy  preeamptttovs  oariositj  I 

Mary  Chandler,  bom  in  1687,  the 
daughter  of  a  dissenting  minister  at  Bath, 
commended  by  Pope  for  her  poetry,  died  in 
1 745.  The  specimen  of  her  verse,  selected 
by  Mr.  Dyce,  is 

TetnpemHce^ 

Fatal  eSiMts  of  Inxnry  aad  ease  I 

We  drink  oar  poieon,  sad  we  eat  disease. 

ladolgs  oar  senses  at  oar  reason's  cost. 

Till  sense  b  paia,  aad  rwson  hart,  or  lost 

Not  so,  O  Temperance  bland  I  when  raPd  by  thee, 

The  brate%  obedient,  aad  the  man  is  free. 

Soft  are  his  slaml>er8,  balmy  is  his  reet. 

His  Tcins  aot  boiling  frmn  the  midnight  feast 

Toach'd  by  Aurora's  losy  haad,  he  wakes 

Peacefal  aad  calm,  aad  #ith  the  world  partakes 

The  joyfnl  dawaings  of  retaraing  day. 

For  which  their  grateful  thaaks  the  whole  ereatioa  pay, 

All  bat  the  haman  brate  t  'tis  he  alone, 

Whoee  works  of  daikaess  Aj  the  rislag  sua. 

*Tis  to  thy  rales,  O  Temperaaee  1  that  we  owe 

All  pleasures,  which  from  hsalth  and  strength  can  flow  i 

Vigour  of  body,  parity  of  mind, 

Uaeloaded  reason,  sentiments  refin*d, 

Unmixt,  untainted  joys,  without  remorse, 

Th'  intemperate  sianer's  ueTcr-failing  curse. 

Elizabeth  Toilet  (born  1694,  died  1754) 
was  authoress  of  Susanna,  a  sacred  drama, 
and  poems,  from  whence  this  is  a  seasonablt 
extract : — 

Winter  Song, 

Ask  me  no  more,  my  truth  to  prove. 
What  I  woald  snflfer  for  my  Iotc  : 
With  thee  I  would  in  exile  go. 
To  regions  of  eternal  snow ; 
O'er  floods  by  solid  ice  confin'd ; 
Thro*  forest  bare  with  northern  wind  i 
While  aU  around  my  eyes  I  cast. 
Where  all  is  wild  and  all  is  waste. 
If  there  the  limorous  stag  you  chats. 
Or  rouse  to  fight  a  fiercer  raee. 
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UadAQoted  £  tby  anni  woold  bear. 
And  pre  thy  hand  the  hvatcr's  tp«ar. 
When  tlM  knr  ran  withdiaw*  bit  ligkt. 
And  — B»ceB  ao  half  fear's  nigkt. 
The  ocoiaeioai  moon  and  stan  aboTO 
Shall  guide  me  with  mj  wanderinf  lova. 
Beneath  the  monatain*e  hoUow  brow. 
Or  in  its  roekj  eells  beknr. 
Thy  mral  feast  I  woold  pioride ; 
Kor  enrj  palaces  their  pride ; 
The  softest  moss  should  dress  thj  bed. 
With  savage  spoils  abont  thee  spread ; 
While  faithfal  lore  the  watch  shonld  keep» 
To  banish  danger  from  thy  sleeps 

Mrs.  Tighe  died  in  1810.  Mr.  Dyce 
says,  ''  Of  this  higlily-gifted  Irishwoman,  I 
haTe  not  met  with  any  poetical  account; 
bat  I  learn,  from  the  notes  to  her  poems, 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rer. 
William  Blachford,  and  that  she  died  in 
her  thirty-seyenth  year.  In  -the  Psyche  of 
Mrs.  Tighe  are  several  pictures,  conceiyed 
in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  ;  while  over  the 
whole  composition  is  spread  the  richest 
glow  of  purified  passion."  Besides  spe- 
cimens from  that  delightful  poem,  Sir. 
Byce  extracts 

The  Lihf. 

How  wither*d,  perish'd  seeou  the  kern 

Of  Tonobecnre  nnsighUj  not  I 
Yet  from  the  blight  of  wintry  storm, 

It  hides  secure  the  pneions  fmlt. 

The  oarelces  eye  can  find  no  graces 

No  be anty  in  the  scaly  folds. 
Nor  see  within  the  dark  embrace 

What  latent  loreliaess  it  holds. 

Yet  in  that  bnib,  those  sapless  scales. 

The  lily  wraps  her  silrer  rest, 
TIU  renal  snns  and  Temal  gales 

Shall  kiss  onoe  more  her  fragrant  breast 

Yes,  hide  beneath  the  monlderiag  heap 

The  nndelighting  slighted  thing ; 
Then  in  the  cold  earth  boried  deep, 

In  silence  let  it  wait  the  Spring. 

Oh  1  many  a  stormy  night  shall  ekee 

In  gloom  upon  the  barren  ea'th. 
While  still,  in  nndistarb'd  repose, 

Uniigni'd  lies  the  future  birth  {  * 

And  Ignorance,  with  sceptic  eye, 
Hope's  patient  smile  shall  wondering  ricw ; 

Or  mock  her 'fond  credulity. 
As  her  soft  tears  the  spot  bedew. 

Bwaet  tmile  of  hope,  delicious  tear  I 
The  sun,  the  shower  indeed  shall  ooree ; 

The  promis*d  veidant  shoot  appear. 
And  naturs  bid  her  blosaoms  bloom. 


And  thou,  O  rirgin  Qocen of  Spriagl 
Shalt,  from  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed. 

Bunting  thy  green  sheath*d  silken  striae. 
Unveil  thy  charms,  and  perfume  shad ; 

Oafbld  thy  robes  of  purest  white, 
Unsulfied  from  their  darksome  giaTt^ 

And  thy  soft  petals'  silrery  light 
In  the  mild  breete  unfetter'd  ware. 

So  Faith  shall  seek  the  lowly  dust 
Where  humble  Sorrow  lores  to  lie. 

And  bid  her  thus  her  hopes  intrust. 
And  watch  with  patient,  cheerful  eye ; 

And  bear  the  loogt  eold  wintry  night. 
And  bear  her  own  degraded  doom. 

And  wait  till  HeaTcn's  reriring  light; 
Btemal  Spring  1  shall  bunt  the  gloom. 

« 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  beau- 
tiful ballad  which  is  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing notice;  yet  the  succinct  history,  and 
the  present  accurate  text,  may  justify  the 
insertion  of  both. 

Lady  Anne  BammrL 

Bon diediaSft. 

Sister  of  the  late  Earl  of  Balearnw,  and  wife  of  Sit 
Andrew  Baraard,  wrote  the  charming  soof  of 

A  ^oarto  tract,  edited  by  *•  the  Arioeto  of  Che  North," 
and  circulated  among  the  memben  of  the  Banna- 
tyne  Club,  contains  the  original  ballad,  as  eor* 
reeted  by  Lady  Anne,  and  two  Continnatioas  by 
tha  same  authoress ;  while  the  Introduction  con- 
aiflts  almost  entirely  of  a  rery  interesting  letter 
from  her  to  the  Editor,  dated  July  1888,  part  of 
wUch  I  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  hen  :— 

**  Robin  Gray,*  so  called  from  its  being  the  nama  of 
Ae  old  herd  at  Balcarras,  was  bon  soon  after  the 
cloee  of  the  year  1771.  My  sister  Margaret  had 
married,  and  accompanied  her  husband  to  London; 
I  was  melancholy,  and  endearonred  to  amuse  my- 
self by  attempting  a  few  poetical  trifles.  Than 
was  an  ancient  Scotch  melody,  of  which  I  waa 

passionately  foad  ;  — — i  who  lired  befon 

your  day,  used  to  sing  it  to  us  at  Balcarras.  She 
did  not  otject  to  its  baring  improper  words, 
though  I  did.  I  longed  to  sing  old  Sophy's  air  to 
difltnrent  words,  and  gire  to  its  platntire  tones 
some  Utile  history  of  rirtoons  distress  in  hnmble 
life,  sueh  as  might  suit  it.  WhQo  attempting  to 
affect  this  in  my  eloeet,  I  called  to  my  little  sister, 
BOW  Lady  Hardwicke,  who  was  the  only  penoa 
■ear  me,  *  I  hare  been  writing  a  ballad,  my.  dear ; 
I  am  oppressing  my  heroine  with  many  mialbiv 
taaee.  I  hare  already  sent  her  Jamie  to  sea  and 
brokoi  her  father'e  arm— and  made  her  mother 
fall  sick— and  giren  her  Auld  Robin  Gray  for  her 
lorer ;  but  I  wish  to  load  her  with  a  fifth  sorrow 
within  the  four  lines,  poor  thing  I  Help  me  to 
one.'—*  Steal  the  cow,  sister  Anne,'  said  the  little 
Elisabeth.  The  cow  was  immediately  li/tei  by 
mr,  aad  the  song  completed.    At  our  fireside,  and 
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an  Bcigkboiuv.  *  Aald  RoUa Qnj*  wm 
ahrmjs  eallsd  for.  I  wu  plasMd  t&  Mcrtt  with 
Am  apimbfttlaii  it  met  with ;  but  meh  wm  «yf 
4nad  of  beiag  vupeeted  of  writing  a»ytkimgt 
perenTii^  tkm  shjnaw  it  created  in  thoae  who 
oonld  write  aeliUif,  that  I  earefaUj  hept  my  own 


itijM»  little  aa  thie  natter  aeeau  to  hare  beea 
worthj  of  a  diapate,  it  afterwards  became  a  party 
qacataoB  betweea  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  oen- 
taiiea.  *  Robia  Graj*  wa«  either  a  rerj  Terj 
ancient  ballad,  oompoeed  perhaps  by  Darid  Rissio^ 
and  a  great  curiosity,  er  a  very  very  modem 
matter,  and  no  enrioeity  at  alL  I  was  persecnted 
to  avow  whether  I  had  written  it  or  nott^-where 
I  had  got  it  Old  Sophy  kept  my  eoanael,  and  I 
"kept  my  own,  in  e^te  of  the  gmti&eation  of  seeing 
a  veward  of  twenty  gniaeas  offered  in  the  new» 
papen  to  &e  peraon  who  shoold  aeeertain  the 
point  paat  a  donbt,  and  the  still  more  tattering 
drenmetanoe  ef  A  Tisit  from  Mr.  Jeraingham, 
secretary  to  Hm  Antiqnariaa  Society,  who  endea* 
voared  to  entrap  the  troth  from  me  in  a  manner  I 
look  ainisa.  Had  he  asked  me  the  question  oUig- 
f^y,  I  should  have  told  him  the  fact  distbeUy 
and  eonfidentiaay.  The  annoyance,  howerer,  of 
this  important  ambassador  from  the  Antiquaries, 
was  amply  repmd  to  me  by  the  noUe  exhibition  of 
the  *  Ballnt  of  Auld  Robin  Gray's  Courtship,*  aa 
performed  by  dancing-cogs  under  my  winddw.  It 
pTored  its  popularity  from  the  kighest  to  the 
lowest,  aad  gare  me  pleasure  while  I  hugged  my- 
self in  obscurity .** 
Thetwo  Tersions  of  the  seoond  part  were  written  many 
years  after  tte  first  ,*  ia  Uies^  Auld  Robin  Omy 
falls  rick, — eonfeSMs  fliat  he  himself  stole  the  cow, 
in  order  to  force  Jenny  to  marry  him, — cleaves  to 
Jamie  all  his  possessions,— dies, — aad  the  yoang 
couple,  of  course,  are  united.  Neither  of  the  Con- 
tinuations is  given  here,  because,  though  Both  are 
beaotifnl,  they  are  very  inferior  to  the  original 
tnln,  aad  greatly  injure  its  effect. 

^  

Auld  Robin  Qray.* 
When  the  sheep  are  in  tte  faeld,  when  the  cows  come 


When  n*  the  weary  world  to  quiet  rest  are  gaoe. 
The  woes  of  my  heart  fh*  in  showers  fme  my  ee, 
YUcen*d  by  my  gudemaa,  who  soundly  sleeps  by  me. 

Teong  Jamie  leo'd  me  weel,  and  sought  roe  for  his 

bride: 
Bat  saving  ae  enrwn^eee,  he*d  naethingelse  beside. 
To  mnke  the  erown  a  ponnd,t  my  Jamie  gaed  to  sea; 
Aad  AfO  erown  aad  the  pound,  O  they  were  bnith  for 
il 


BefBTs  he  had  been  gaae  a  twdTementh  and  a  day. 
My  father  brak  his  «rm,  ear  eow  was  stown  awny  i 
My  mother  she  fell  sick— my  Jamie  waa  at  sen— 
And  auld  Robin  Gray,  oh  I  he  earae  apoonrtinf  m% 

My  fhther  oou'dna  work— my  mother  oou'dna  spin  \ 
I  toird  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  oon'da*  win  x 
Auld  Rob  maintain'd  them  baith,  aad,  wi*  tears  In  his 

ee, 
Said,  **  Jenny,  oh  1  for  their  sakes,  will  you  marry  me  Y 

My  heart  it  sud  na,  aad  I  lw>k*d  far  Jamie  back ; 
But  hard  blew  the  winds,  and  his  ship  was  a  wrack  i 
His  skip  it  was  a  wrack  I  Why  didna  Jamie  dee  ? 
Or,  wheiefbiu  am  I  spared  to  cry  out.  Woe  is  me  I 

My  father  argued  snlr— my  mother  dldna  speak. 

But  she  looked  in  my  face  ^H  my  heart  was  like  Co 

break; 
They  gied  him  my  hand,  but  my  heart  was  in  the  ssa  | 
And  so  auld  Robin  Gmy,  he  was  gudesuui  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  his  wife  a  week  but  only  four. 
When  moumfu'  ae  I  sat  on  the  staae  at  my  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  ghatst— 1  eou'dna  think  it  he. 
Till  he  said,  **  Tm  eomehame,  my  lore,  to  marry  thcet 

0  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  taicUe  vay  of  a' ; 
Ae  kiss  we  took,  nae  mair— I  bad  him  gang  awa. 

1  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  Tm  no  like  to  dee ; 
For  0,I  am  but  yeung  to  cry  out.  Woe  b  me  I 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  careaa  much  to  spin ; 
I  darena  think  o'  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin. 
But  I  will  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  aye  to  be, 
For  auhl  Robin  Gray,  oh  I  he  is  sae  kiad  to  me. 

The  great  and  remarkable  merit  of  Mr. 
Dyce  is,  that  in  this  beautifully  printed  vo- 
lume, he  has  reared  imperishable  columns  to 
the  honour  of  the  sex,  without  a  questionable 
trophy.  His  "  specimens'*  are  an  assem- 
blage so  individually  charming,  that  the 
mind  is  delighted  by  every  part  whereon  the 
eye  rests,  and  scrupulosity  itself  cannot 
make  a  single  rejection  on  pretence  of 
inadequate  merit.  He  comes  as  a  rightful 
herald,  marshalling  the  perfections  of  each 
poetess,  and  discriminating  with  so  much 
delicacy,  that  each  of  his  pages  is  a  page  o* 
honour  to  a  high-born  grace,  or  dignified 
beauty.  His  book  is  an  elegant  tribute  to 
departed  and  living  female  genius;  and 
while  it  claims  respect  from  every  lady  in 
the  land  for  its  gallantry  to  the  fair,  its  in- 
trinsic worth  is  sure  to  force  it  into  every 
well-appointed  library. 


*  The  tent  of  the  corrected  copy  is  followed. 

t  "I  must  also  mention*'  (aeys  lady  Anne,  in  the 
letter  alraadv  quoted)  **  the  laird  of  Dalsiel's  adTioe, 
who.  in  a  tSte<i-tite,  afterwards  said,  *  Mr  dear,  the 
next  time  yoa  sing  that  song,  try  to  change  tbe  words  a 
wee  Ht,  and  instead  of  singinff,  *  To  make  the  crown  a 
pound,  my  Jamie  gaed  to  sea,  sajr,  to  make  it  twenty 


merks,for  a  Scottish  pund  is  but  twenty  penee,  and 
jSiTwa.  na  such  a  ^k  a.  to  b«ye  Jf^TJ^P^t 

to  sea  to  lessen  his  gear.  It"«»!ii"?.?'iSrWnii 
thatteUsme  that  sang  was  ^^^^^yj  f^  «»»*• 
Ssrie  that  didna  ken*U»e  value  «{  the  Scots  m«ey 
SSte  so  weU  as  an  suW  writer  m  the  town  of  Kdm- 
buTt(h  would  have  kent  it. 
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^r(ng  Sutbmti  at  a  i^tattitt  Sitir* 

he  went  out  about  the  third  hour  and  law 

oth^n  standing  idle  in  ihe  market-place." 

"  mop,"*  and  the  genenl  appearance  of  In  the  stalislical  account  of  Scotlatid,  it 

aimilar  fain  for  hiring  serTants.     Even  in  li  laid   thai,  at  llie  parish  of  Wampliray, 

London,   bricVlayen,    and    other    house-  "  Hiring  fain  are  much  frequented :  thote 

labourers,  «tiU  carry   their  respective   im-  icAo  are  to  hire  uvor  a  green  torig  in  their 

Slementi  lo  the  places  where  Ihey  stand  hat :  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  serrarls 
ir  hire  :  for  which  purpose  they  assemble  nil)  hire  in  any  other  place." 
in  great  numbers  in  Cheapside  and  at  Of  ancient  thartered  fairs  may  be  in- 
Charing- cross,  eveiy  morning,  at  fiie  nr  itanced  as  an  example,  the  fair  of  St.  Giles't 
.»i»  o'cTocV.  It  is  further  worthy  of  ob-  Hill  or  Down,  near  Wincberter,  which 
i.er«ition,  that,  in  old  Rome,  there  were  William  the  Conqueror  instituted  and  gave 
(iitniouUt  ipou  in  which  servanlB  applied  aj  a  kind  of  revenue  to  the  bishop  of 
tw  hire.  Wiuchesier,  It  was  at  first  for  three 
Dr.  Flott,  speaking  of  the  Statutes  for  daya,  bat  afterwards  by  Henry  III.,  pro- 
hiring  serrants.  lays,  that  at  Bloiham  the  longed  to  sixteen  days.  Ita  jurisdiclion 
carter*  stood  with  their  whips  in  one  place,  eiteuded  seven  miles  round,  and  compre- 
and  the  shepherds  with  their  ctrtoki  in  bended  even  Souihampton,  then  a  capital 
another ;  but  Ihe  maids,  as  far  as  he  could  and  trading  town.  Merchants  who  sold 
tbserre,  itood  promiscoousljr.  Ha  adds,  wares  at  that  time  within  that  circuit  f.'<r- 
tiat  this  custom  seems  as  old  as  our  feiled  them  to  the  bishop.  Officers  were 
Saviour;  and  reien  to  Matt.  tx.  3,  "And  placed    at   a    considerable    distance,    at 

oridgesand  other  aTenues  of  access  to  Ihe 

fair,  10  exact  toll  of  all  merchandise  passing 

Ai  :i.  1?1.  that  way.     In  the  mean  lime,  all  shopt  in 
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the  city  of  Winchester  were  ihut.  A 
court,  called  the  paTilion,  composed  of  the 
bishop's  justiciaries  and  other  officers,  had 
power  to  try  causes  of  various  sorts  for 
seren  miles  round.  The  bishop  had  a  toll 
of  every  load  or  parcel  of  goods  passing 
through  the  gates  of  the  city.  On  St. 
Giles's  eve  the  mayor,  bailifis,  and  citizens 
of  Winchester  delivered  the  keys  of  the 
four  gates  to  the  bishop's  officers.  Many 
and  extraordinary  were  the  privileges 
grants  to  the  bishop  on  this  occasion,  all 
tending  to  obstruct  trade  and  to  oppress 
the  people.  Numerous  foreign  merchants 
frequented  this  ^r;  and  several  streets 
were  formed  in  it,  assigned  to  the  sale  of 
difierent  commodities.  The  surrounding 
monasteries  had  shops  or  houses  in  these 
streets,  nsed  only  at  the  &ir ;  which  they 
held  under  the  bishop,  and  often  let  by 
lease  for  a  term  of  years.  Different  coun- 
ties bad  their  different  stations. 

According  to  a  curious  record  of  the 
establishment  and  expenses  of  the  house- 
hold of  Henry  Percy,  the  fifUi  earl  of 
Northumberland,  a.  n.  1512,  the  stores  of 
his  lordship's  house  at  Wresille,  for  the 
whole  year,  were  laid  in  from  fairs.  The 
articles  were  '*  wine,  wax,  beiffes,  muttons, 
wheite,  and  mah.''  This  proves  tliat  fairs 
were  then  the  principal  marts  for  purchas- 
ing necessaries  in  large  quantities,  which 
are  now  supplied  by  frequent  trading 
towns :  and  tlie  mention  of  ''  beiffes  ana 
mQttons,''(whid)  are  salted  oxen  and  sheep,) 
shows  that  at  so  late  a  period  they  knew 
little  €i  breeding  cattle. 

The  monks  of  the  priories  of  Maxtoke  in 
Warwickshire,  and  of  Bicester  in  Oxford- 
shire, in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  appear  to 
have  laid  in  yearly  stores  of  vanous,  yet 
common  necessaries,  at  the  fiarir  of  Stour- 
hridse,  in  Cambridgeshire,  at  least  one 
hundred  miles  distant  from  either  mo- 
msteiy. 


VALENTINE'S  DAY. 


T/peofkUat»t«. 

(Ptrchaaoa  a  hottift 
To  doeUe  imU) 
For  KogU  pofttag*  - 
Emblem  of  hU  and  mf  Cwfidiij ; 
With  p*rkapt  'ika  Uppj  «ad— atvpidUj. 


FasvcH  Valsvtivbs. 

Menage,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary, 
has  accounted  for  the  term  ^  Valentine,** 
bv  stating  that  Madame  Resale,  daughter 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  having 
built  a  palace  near  Turin,  which,  in  honour 
of  the  saint,  then  in  high  esteem,  she  called 
the  Valentine,  at  the  first  entertainment 
which  she  gave  in  it,  was  pleased  to  order 
that  the  ladies  should  receive  their  lovers 
for  the  year  by  lots,  reserving  to  herself  the 
privilege  of  being  independent  of  chance, 
and  of  choosing  her  own  partner.  At  the 
various  balls  which  this  gallant  princess 
gate  during  the  year,  it  was  di/ected  that 
each  lady  should  receive  a  nosegay  from 
her  lover,  and  that,  at  every  tournament, 
the  knif;ht's  trappings  for  his  horse  should 
be  furnished  by  his  allotted  mistress,  with 
this  proviso,  that  the  prize  obtained  should 
be  hers.  This  custom,  says  Menage,  oc- 
casioned the  parties  to  be  called  "  Valen- 
tines.''* 


Mow  «Mk  fond  joath  who  era  oMy'd 
Ab  effort  in  the  tmUine  trade, 
Xeaemee  to  day ;  aad  writes  and  blote 
Abont  tnie-h>ve  and  traO'loTe'e-hnote ; 
▲ad  opens  veias  in  ladiee*  hearts ; 
(Or  MiMta  *m)  with  two  cri»«Toss  darts,- 
(Thera  oinst  be  two) 
t  Stock  thrpogh  (jmd  throvgh) 
Htsown:  and  then  to  s'cura 'em  beitex 
de  dottbles  ap  hw 'single  letter — 


An  elegant  writer^  in  a  journal  of  the 
present  month,  prepares  for  the  annual 
lestival  with  the  following 

LEGEND  OF  ST.  VALENTINE. 

From  Britain's  raalm,  in  olden  time, 
Bj  the  strong  power  of  truths  sablime. 

The  pagan  rites  wera  banish'd ; 
And,  spite  of  Greek  and  Roman  lore, 
Each  god  and  goddess,  fam*d  of  yore. 

From  grove  and  altar  Tanlsh'd. 

And  they  (as  sure  became  them  best) 
To  Austin  and  Panlinios*  hctt 

Obediently  submitted. 
And  left  the  land  without  delay- 
Save  Cupid,  who  still  held  a  sway 
Too  strong  to  passively  obey. 

Or  be  by  saints  outwitted. 

For  well  the  boy^god  knew  that  he 
Was  far  too  potent,  e*er  to  be 
Depos'd  and  exil'd  quietly 

From  his  bcloT'd  dominion ; 
And  sturdily  the  urchin  swore 
He  ne'er,  to  leare  the  British  shore. 

Would  moTS  a  single  pinion. 


•  Dr.  Drake's  Shakspwire  and  his  Times.    See  alee 
the  Bvery-Uvif  Book  for  large  partieulan  of  the  day. 
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Th»  M^Bti  ftt  tbU  w«rt  Mdly  tttx*d. 
And  maek  thtir  kolj  todaa  pflrptat'd. 

To  briaf  tiM  boj  to  raMOtt ; 
And,  when  tlMj  found  hia  iMit  to  ttaj, 
Thtj  boilt  op  eoBT«Bt-w«lh  ttniglitirftj. 

And  |mt  poor  Lore  ia  priaMi. 

But  Cupid,  thoogk  a  eaptivo  mado. 
Soon  met,  within  a  eoBTont  iihade. 

New  snbjeots  in  profnti<» : 
Albeit  lie  fonnd  his  pagan  name 
Waa  beard  hj  pkraa  maid  and  dama 

Wifb  bonor  and  oonfntion. 

For  all  were  tbere  demua  and  oo  j. 
And  deem'd  a  rebel  heathen  boj 

A  most  nniaintljr  ereatnre ; 
Bat  Cayid  found  a  way  with  eaee 
Hii  sljest  Tot'riet  taatee  to  pleaee. 

And  jet  not  change  a  feature. 

For,  bf  his  brightest  dart,  the  elf 
Afirm*d  he'd  tarn  a  saint  himself 

To  make  their  scruples  lighter ; 
So  gravel/  hid  his  dimpled  smiles. 
His  wreathed  locks,  and  playf  ol  wiles. 

Beneath  a  bishop's  mitre. 

Then  Christians  rear'd  the  boy  a  shriaa, 
Aad  youths  invoVd  Saint  YaleBtiae 

To  Ueas  tiimr  annual  passion ; 
And  maidens  still  his  name  rerere. 
And,  smiling,  hail  his  day  each 
A  day  to  Tillage  lovers  dear. 

Though  saipts  ars  out  of  fiMhioa. 


ifonthly  Magasine. 


A.S. 


Another  is  pleased  to  treat  the  preTailing 
topic  of  the  aay  as  one  of  those  **  whims 
and  oddities/*  which  exceedingly  amuse 
the  reading  world,  and  make  e*en  sighing 
lovers  smile. 

SONG 

For  thb  14th  of  Februart. 
By  a  Oeneral  Lover, 

**  Mille  gravem  telis  exhaustA  pene  pharstrfL* 

ApoUo  has  peep'd  through  the  shutter. 

And  waken'd  the  witty  and  fair ; 
The  boardittg>school  belle's  ia  a  flutter. 

The  twopenny  post* s  in  despair : 
The  breath  of  the  morning  is  flinging 

A  magie  on  blossom,  on  spray  ; 
And  oookneys  aad  sparrows  are  singing 

In  Aoms  on  Valentine's  Day. 

Away  with  ye,  dreams  of  disaster. 

Away  with  ye,  Tisions  of  law. 
Of  oases  I  nerer  shaU  master. 

Of  pleadings  I  nerer  shall  draw : 
Away  with  ye,  parchmeats  and  papers. 

Red  tapea,  unraad  volumes,  mway ; 
It  gives  a  fond  lover  the  vapours 

To  see  yoa  on  Vakatiaa's  Day. 


ril  ait  ia  my  aighteap,  Uke  Hayley, 

I'll  sit  with  my  arms  crost,  like  Spaia, 
Till  joys,  which  are  vanislung  daily. 

Come  back  in  their  lustre  agaia : 
Oh,  shall  I  look  over  the  waters, 

Or  shall  I  look  over  the  way. 
For  the  brightest  and  beet  of  Earth's  daoghtara. 

To  rhyme  to  oa  Valeatine's  Day  ? 

Shall  I  crown  with  my  worship,  for  fame's  salssh 

Some  goddess  whom  Fashion  has  starr'd. 
Make  puas  on  Miss  l4)ve  and  her  nameeakSb 

Or  pray  for  a  pa$  with  Broeaid  ? 
Shall  I  flirt,  in  romantic  idea. 

With  Cheeter*s  adorable  clay. 
Or  whisper  ia  traasport,  **  Si  men  * 

Cum  Vestri*-^**  on  Valentine's  Day? 

Shall  I  kneel  to  a  Sylvia  or  Celia, 

Whom  no  one  e'er  saw  or  may  see, 
A  faBey<drawn  Laura  Amelia, ' 

An  mi  Kbit.  Anna  Marie  ? 
Shall  I  court  an  initial  with  stars  to  a^ 

€b  mad  for  a  O.  or  a  J. 
Get  Bishop  to  put  a  few  bars  to  it,      * 

And  prlat  it  on  Valmtine's  Day  f 

Alas  I  ere  I'm  properly  frantic 

With  eome  such  pure  flgmeat  as  this. 
Some  visions,  not  quite  so  romaatie, 

Stort  up  to  demolish  the  bliss ; 
Some  Will  o*  the  Wisp  ia  a  bonnet 

Still  leads  my  lost  wit  quite  a«tray, 
nu  op  to  my  ears  in  a  sonnet 

I  sink  upon  Valeatiae's  Day. 

The  Dian  I  half  bought  a  ring  for, 

Ob  seeing  her  thrown  in  the  ring ; 
The  Xaiad  I  took  such  a  spring  for. 

From  Waterloo  Bridge,  in  the  spring ; 
The  trembler  I  saved  from  a  robber,  on 

My  walk  to  the  Champs  Elys€e  I— 
The  warbler  that  fainted  at  Oberon, 

Three  months  before  Valentine's  Day. 

The  gipey  I  once  had  a  spiU  with. 

Bad  luck  to  the  Paddingtoa  team  I 
The  counten  I  chanced  to  be  ill  with 

From  Dover  to  Calais  by  steam ; 
The  lass  that  makes  tea  for  Sir  Stophoa, 

The  lassie  that  brings  in  the  tray ; 
It's  odd>-but  the  betting  is  even 

Between  them  oa  Valeadae's  Day. 

The  white  haadsl  help'd  in  their  anttiag ; 

The  fair  neck  I  oloak'd  in  the  raia ; 
The  bright  eyee  that  thank'd  me  for  euttinc 

My  friend  ia  Emmaauel-laae ; 
The  Blue  that  admires  Mr.  Barrow; 

The  Saiat  that  adoies  Uwis  Way  { 
The  Nameless  that  dated  from  Harrow 

Three  eoupleto  last  Valeatine's  Day. 
I  think  not  of  Laura  the  witty. 

For,  oh  I  she  is  married  at  York  f 
I  sigh  not  for  Rose  of  the  City, 

For,  ah  I  she  is  buried  at  Cork  t 


"  Si  mea  cum  Vestris  valnassent  vota  f*— Ovcd,  Msi 
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T^aafwkU  1  mnmr  onud  m/  ( 
Lomm  eumot  ooastnie  a  l«tt«r 
Of  Saf lish  on  ValeatiBa'a  Bay. 


Sa  pcrikli  ^  lea?et  in  Um  arboar, 

Tb«  tree  is  aU  bare  ia  the  Uatt  1 
like  a  wreek  fliat  is  driftiay  to  haitxmr, 

I  eoaa  to  tbee,  Ladj,  at  last: 
When  art  tlsoa  ao  lovely  aad  VmAj  f 

Thoagli  idle  tka  lata  and  the  laj. 
The  hife  aad  tbe  lay  are  tfaiae  only* 

My  faiieat,  on  VaLeotiBe'a  Day. 

For  thea  I  have  opea'd  my  Blackstoaa, 

Tor  thee  I  have  shot  np  myaalf ; 
Eadaafred  my  loag  carle  for  a  Caxtoa, 

▲ad  laid  my  abort  -vrbUt  oa  the  shelf ; 
For  thee  I  have  aold  my  old  Sherry, 

For  thee  I  haTO  bora'd  my  aew  play ; 
And  I  groir  pUlooophical^Tery  I 

Kneept  apoa  Valeatiae's  Day. 


0 


KevMoathly 


In  the  poems  of  Elizabeth  Trefusis  there 
IS  a"  Vaientine'*  with  an  expression  of  feel-* 
log  which  may  well  conclude  the  extracts 
alieady  produced. 

Whea  to  Lore**  iafaeaee  woman  yieUa. 
She  lores  lor  lift  I  aaddaUyfeela 
rrogieaiuTe  teaderaeas  I— each  hoar 
Coafinaa,  ezteada,  the  tyraaf  a  power  I 
Herloreriahergod!  her  fate  I — 
Yaia  pleaaozce,  riehea,  worldly  atatOi 
Are  tridea  aU  1— eaeh  saeriAee 
BeeoflBea  a  dear  aad  ralaed  prue, 
II  made  for  hiai,  e^ea  tho'  he  pitrrea 
Fofsetful  of  their  former  loroa. 


AIR  AND  EXERCISB 
For  Ladiks. 

There  is  a  notion,  that  air  spoils  the  com- 
plexion. It  is  possible,  that  an  exposure 
to  all  weathers  might  do  so ;  though  if  a 
gipsy  beaaty  is  to  be  said  to  have  a  bad 
complexion,  it  is  one  we  are  veiy  much 
inclined  to  be  in  love  with.  A  russeton 
apple  has  its  beauty  as  well  as  a  peach.  At 
aU  events,  a  spoilt  complexion  of  this  sort 
is  accompanied  with  none  of  the  melan- 
choly attending  the  bad  complexions  that 
arise  from  late  hours,  and  spleen,  and 
plodding^  and  indolence,  and  indigestion. 
Fresh  air  pats  a  wine  in  the  blood  that 
lasts  from  morning  to  night,  and  not 
merely  for  an  hour  or  two  after  dinner.  If 
ladies  would  not  carry  buttered  toast  in 
their  cheeks,  instead  of  roses,  they  must 


shake  the  blood  in  their  veins,  till  it  spins 
dear.  Cheerfulness  itself  helps  to  make 
good  blood ;  and  air  and  exercise  make 
cheerfulness.  When  it  is  said,  that  air 
spoils  the  oomplexioD,  it  is  not  meant  that 
breathing  it  does  so,  bnt  ezposnre  to  it. 
We  are  convinced  it  is  altogether  a  fiUlany, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  consUnt  exposure 
to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  odd  has  any 
such  effect.  The  not  breathing  the  fresh 
air  is  confessedly  injurious ;  and  this  might 
be  done  much  oftener  than  is  supposed. 
People  might  oftener  throw  up  their  win- 
dows, or  admit  the  air  partiallj,  and  with 
an  effect  sensible  only  to  the  general  feel- 
ings. We  find,  by  repeated  experiments, 
that  we  can  write  better  and  longer  with 
the  admission  of  air  into  our  study.  We  have 
learnt  also,  by  the  same  experience,  to 
prefer  a  larffe  study  to  a  small  one ;  aad 
nere  the  rich,  it  must  be  confessed,  have 
another  advantage  over  us.  They  pass 
their  days  in  large  airy  rooms — ^in  apart- 
ments that  are  field  and  champain,  com- 
pared to  the  closets  that  we  digni^  with 
the  name  of  parlours  and  drawing-rooms. 
A  gipsy  and  they  are  in  this  respect,  and 
in  many  others,  more  on  a  footing;  and 
the  g^psy  beauty  and  the  park  beauty  enjoy 
themselves  accordingly.  Can  we  look  at 
that  extraordinary  race  of  persons — we 
mean  the  gipsies— and  not  recognise  the 
wonderful  physical  perfection  to  which 
they  are  brought,  solely  by  their  exemp- 
tion from  some  of  our  most  inveterate  no- 
tions, and  by  dint  of  living  constantly  in 
the  fresh  air  ?  Read  any  of  the  accounts 
that  are  given  of  them,  even  by  writers 
the  most  opposed  to  their  way  of  life,  and 
you  will  find  these  very  writers  refuting 
themselves  and  their  proposed  ameliora- 
tions by  confessing  that  no  human  beings 
can  be  better  formed,  or  healthier,  or  hap- 
pier than  the  gipsies,  so  long  as  they  are 
Kept  out  of  the  way  of  towns  and  their 
sophistications.  A  suicide  is  not  known 
among  them.  They  are  as  merry  as  the 
larks  with  which  they  rise ;  have  the  use  of 
their  limbs  to  a  degree  unknown  among 
us,  except  by  our  new  friends  the  gym- 
nasts ;  and  are  as  sharp  in  their  faculties 
as  the  perfection  of  their  frames  can  render 
them.  A  glass  of  brandy  puts  them  into 
a  state  of  unbearable  transport.  It  is  a 
superfluous  bliss ;  wine  adaed  to  wine : 
and  the  old  learn  to  do  themselves  mis- 
chief with  it,  and  level  their  condition  with 
stockbrokers  and  politicians.  Yet  these 
are  the  people  whom  some  wiseacres  are 
for  tarnmg  mto  bigots  and  manufacturers. 
They  had  much  better  take  them  for  what 
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they  are,  and  for  what  Providence  iieems  to 
nave  intended  them — a  memorandum  to 
keep  alive  among  us  the  belief  in  nature, 
and  a  proof  to  vehat  a  physical  state  of  per- 
fection the  human  bemg  can  be  brought, 
solely  by  inhaling  her  glorious  breath,  and 
being  exempt  from  our  laborious  mistakes. 
If  the  intelligent  and  the  gipsy  life  could 
ever  be  brought  more  together,  by  any 
rational  compromise,  (and  we  do  not  de- 
spair of  it,  when  we  see  that  calculators 
begin  to  philosophize,)  men  might  attain 
the  greatest  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable.  Meanwhile  the  gipsies  have  the 
advantage  of  it,  if  faces  are  any  index  of 
health  and  comfort.  A  gipsy  with  an  eye 
fit  for  a  genius,  it  is  not  dimcult  to  meet 
with ;  but  where  shall  we  find  a  genius,  or 
even  a  fundholder,  with  the  cheek  and 
health  of  a  gipy  ? 

There  is  a  ftict  well  known  to  physicians, 
which  settles  at  once  the  importance  of 
fresh  air  to  beauty,  as  well  as  health.  It  is, 
that  in  proportion  as  people  stay  at  home, 
and  do  not  set  their  lungs  playing  as  they' 
ought,  the  blood  becomes  dark,  and  lags  in 
its  current ;  whereas  the  habit  of  inhaling 
the  air  out  of  doors  reddens  it  like  a  ruby, 
and  makes  it  clear  and  brisk.  Now  the 
darker  the  blood,  the  m  re  melancholy  the 
sensations,  and  the  worse  the  complexion. 

It  is  common  with  persons  who  inherit  a 
good  stock  of  health  from  their  ancestors, 
to  argue  that  they  take  no  particular  pains 
to  preserve  it,  and  yet  are  well.  Tins  may 
be  true ;  and  it  is  sdso  true,  that  there  is  a 

Sainstaking  to  that  eflfect,  which  is  super- 
uous  and  morbid,  and  helps  to  do  mora 
harm  than  good.  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  either  of  these  truths,  that  a  neglect  of 
the  rational  means  of  retaining  health  will 
ultimately  be  good  for  any  body.  Healthy 
people  may  live  a  good  while  upon  their 
stock.  Children  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
it.  But  healthy  children,  especially  those 
who  are  foolishly  treated  upon  an  assump- 
tion that  health  consists  in  being  highly  fto, 
and  having  great  beef  eating  cheeks,  very 
often  turn  out  sickly  at  last ;  and  grown-up 
people,  for  the  most  part,  at  least  in  great 

bwns,  have  as  little  really  good  health,  as 
Children  in  general  are  given  credit  for  (he 

averse.  Nature  dOfes  indeed  provide  libe- 
-ally  for  abuses ;  but  the  abuse  will  be  felt 
at  last.  It  is  generally  felt  a  long  while 
before  it  is  acknowledged.  Then  comes 
age,  with  all  its  train  of  regrets  and  supeiw 
stitions;  and  the  beauty  and  the  man, 
besides  a  world  perhaps  of  idle  remorse, 
which  thev  would  not  feel  but  for  their 
perverted  blood,  could  cat  their  hearts  out 


for  having  been  such  fools  as  not  to  secure 
a  continuance  of  good  looks  and  manly 
feeliiq^s,  ibr  want  of  a  little  handsome 
energy. 

The  ill  taste  of  existence  that  is  so  apt  to 
come  upon  people  in  middle  life,  is  too 
often  attributed  to  moral  causes.  Moral 
they  are,  but  very  often  not  in  the  sense 
imagined.  Whatever  causes  be  mixed  up 
with  them,  the  greatest  of  all  is,  in  ninety- 
nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  no  better 
or  grander  than  a  non-performance  of  the 
common  duties  of  health.  Many  a  fine 
lady  takes  a  surfeit  for  a  tender  distress ; 
and  many  a  real  sufferer,  who  is  haunted 
by  a  regret,  or  takes  himself  for  the  most 
ill-used  of  bilious  old  gentlemen,  might 
trace  the  loftiest  of  his  woes  to  no  better 
origin  than  a  series  of  ham-pies,  or  a  want 
of  proper  use  of  his  boots  and  umbrella.* 


A  SONG. 

Yoang  Joe,  he  was  a  eannaa  gm  j. 

As  any  town  eoold  ahow ; 
Hit  team  was  good,  and,  liln  lua  peaoa. 

Was  alwa jt  on  the  go ; 
A  thing,  at  ererf  jaekaas  knows. 

Which  often  leads  to  wo  / 

It  fell  oat  that  he  fell  in  love, 
By  some  odd  chance  or  whim. 

With  Alice  Payne — beside  whose  eyes 
All  other  eyes  were  dim  : 

The  painfnl  tale  mast  out — indeed. 
She  was  A  Pain  to  him. 

For,  when  he  ask'd  her  civilly 

To  make  one  of  they  two. 
She  whipp'd  her  tongae  across  her  teeth. 

And  said,  **  D'ye  think  it  true, 
rd  trast  my  load  of  life  with  iieh 

A  waggoner  as  you  ? 

**  No,  no — to  be  a  carman's  wife 
Will  ne'er  suit  Alice  Payae; 

I'd  better  far  a  lone  woman 
For  e?ermore  remain. 

Than  hare  it  said,  while  in  my  yoath. 
My  life  is  on  the  umu»  /** 

*•  Oh,  Alice  Payne  1  Oh,  Alice  Payne  I 
VIThy  won't  yoa  meet  with  me  ?** 

Thai  np  she  curl'd  her  nose,  and  swd, 
**  Go  aze  yoar  axletree ; 

I  tell  yon,  Joe,  this— once  for  all— 
Mj  jb«  yon  shall  not  be." 

She  spoke  the  fatal  **no,"  which  pat 

A  spoke  into  his  wheel — 
And  stopp'd  his  happiness,  as  though 

She'd  cry  wo  /  to  his  weal : — 
These  women  oyer  steal  oar  hearts. 

And  then  their  own  they  ftoff. 
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him  BnUmrholy 
Fdot  J««  kit  dxag^httia  tittd, 
Aad  kook*d  it  on  a  hook—**  Oh  1  what 
A  waigkt  k  life  I"  ha  cried ; 
,  off  1m  east  bimself— end  thos 
died  I 


m  his  son  was  set, 

(Poor  Joe  0  At  set  of  soa. 
They  laid  hias  ia  hu  knrly  graTS, 

Aad  giavaly  that  was  doae ; 
Aad  she  stood  bj,  aad  laagh'd  outright — 

How  wraag— die  guilt  j  oae  I 

Bat  Ihe  day  of  rstrilmtioB  comes 

Alike  to  priaee  aad  hiad,     • 
As  sorely  as  the  sonuaei's  san 

Meat  yidd  to  wiatry  wiad  : 
Alas!  shs  did  Bot  miad  his  peace — 

So  shi^d  Bo  peaee  of  miad. 

For  whea  she  sooght  her  bed  of  rest. 

Her  rest  was  aU  oa  thoras ; 
Aad  then  aoother  lorer  stood. 

Who  wore  a  pair  of  horas : 
His  little  tiay  feet  were  eleft, 

Aad  cloTca,  like  a  fawn's ; 
His  fiMe  sad  garb  were  dark  and  black. 

As  daylight  to  the  blind  ; 
Aad  a  eomething  nndefiaitble 

Araaad  his  skirt  was  twin'd — 
As  if  he  wore,  like  other  pigs, 

Hsa  pigtail  oat  behind. 

His  arms,  Ikosgh  lets  than  other  msn's. 

By  BO  means  harm-ieu  were : 
Dark  elfin  locks  ea  lock'd  his  brow— 

Yoa  might  not  c^l  them  hair ; 
Aad,  oh !  it  was  a  goM-Uy  sight 

To  see  his  eye-baUs  glare. 

Aad  ever,  as  the  midaight  bell 

TwoIto  awfal  suokes  had  tdll'd. 
That  dark  maa  by  her  bed«ide  stood. 

Whilst  all  her  bkmd  ran  cold ; 
Aad  ever  and  anon  he  cried, 

**■  I  conid  a  tail  nnlbld  V* 
And  so  her  strength  of  heart  grew  less. 

For  heart-less  she  had  been ; 
Aad  oa  her  pallid  cheek  a  small 

Had  hectie  spot  was  seen : 
Yon  eonld  not  say  her  life  was  spent 

Without  a  spot,  I  wean. 
Aad  they  who  mark'd  that  crimson  light 

WeQ  knew  the  treach'nras  bloomr- 
A  light  that  shiaes,  alas  I  alss  1 

To  Bght  as  to  oar  tomb: 
They  said  'twas  like  thy  cross,  St  PanlV. 

Tks  »lg»ai  of  her  do<m. 
LnA  to  it  proT'd— she  lost  her  health, 

Whea  breath  she  needed  moet— 
Jaat  as  the  wiaatng  hone  gets  blowa 

Close  by  the  wfambHCpost . 
The  gheet,  he  gave  ap  plagaiag  her— 
Bo  she  gave  ap  the  ghost 

H.  1j» 


MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Id  the  annals  of  the  world  there  hare 
never  been  such  rapid  changes  and  sudi 
vast  improTements  as  have  occurred  in 
this  metropolis  durini;  the  last  seven  years. 
We  hare  no  occasion  now  to  refer  to 
Pennant  to  produce  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise at  the  wonderful  changes  in  London  ; 
our  own  recollections  are  sufficient.  Oxford- 
street  seems  half  a  mile  nearer  to  Charing 
Cross  than  in  the  days  of  our  youth.  Swal- 
low-street,  with  all  the  dirty  courts  in  its 
vicinity,  have  been  swallowed  up,  and  re- 
placed by  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
streets  in  Europe ;  a  street,  which  may  vie 
with  the  Calle  a'Alcala  in  Madrid,  with  the 
Quartier  du  Chapeau  Rouge  at  Bourdeaux. 
or  the  Place  de  Louis  Quinze  at  Paris.  We 
must,  for  the  present,  overlook  the  defects 
of  the  architectural  detail  of  this  street,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  great  and  general 
improvement  which  its  construction  has 
produced  in  the  metropolis. 

Other  streets  are  proposed  by  the  same 
active  genius  under  wnich  Regent-street 
has  been  accomplished;  the  vile  houses 
which  surrounded  and  hid  the  finest  portico 
in  London — ^that  of  St.  Martin's  church-— 
are  already  taken  down ;  a  square  is  to  be 
formed  round  this  building,  with  two  large 
openings  into  the  Strand,  and  plans  are 
already  in  agitation  to  lay  open  other 
churches  in  the  same  manner.  Even  the 
economical  citizens  have  given  us  a  peep  at 
St.  Bride's — being  ashamed  again  to  hide 
beauties  which  accident  had  given  them  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  to  greater  advan- 
tage. One  street  is  projected  from  Charing 
Cross  to  the  British  Museum,  terminating 
in  a  square,  of  which  the  church  in  Hj^rt- 
street  is  to  form  the  centre ;  another  is  in- 
tended to  lead  to  the  same  point  from 
Waterloo-bridge,  by  which  this  structure, 
which  is  at  present  almost  useless,  will  be- 
come the  great  connecting  thoroughfare 
between  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
Thames  :  this  street  is,  indeed,  a  desidera- 
tum to  the  proprietors  of  the  bridge,  as  well 
as  to  the  public  at  large.  Carlton-house  is 
already  being  taken  down—- by  which  means 
Regent-street  will  terminate  at  the  south 
end,  with  a  view  of  St.  James's  Park,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  does  at  the  north 
end,  by  an  opening  into  the  Regent's  Park. 

Such  ia  the  general  outline  of  the  late 
and  the  projected  improvements  in  the 
heart  of  the  metropolis ;  but  they  have  not 
stopped  here.    The  king  has  been  decora- 
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ting  Hyde  Park  with  lodges,  designed  by  of  that  peace  which  has  enabled  the  govern- 

Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  which  are  really  eems  ment,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  to  at- 

in  architecture,  and  stand  unrivalled  for  tempt  to  make  London  worthy  of  the  cha- 

proportion,    diasteness.    and    simplicity,  racter  it  bears  in  the  scale  of  cities ;  and 

amidst  the  architectural  productions  of  the  we  are  happy  now  to  feel  proud  of  the 

age.  architectural  beauty,  as  we  always  have  of 

Squares  are  already  covering  the  exten-  the  commercial  influence,  of  our  metro- 

sive  propeny  of  lord  Grosvenor  in  the  fields  polls.  * 
of  Chelsea  and  Pimlico ;  and  crescents  and 

colonnades  are  planned,  by  the  architect  to  — — ' — ~~ 

the  bishop  of  London,  on  the  ground  be-  ^jjg  gPELLS  OF  HOME. 

longing  to  the  diocese  at  Bayswater. 

But  all  suburban  improvements  sink  into  Then  bknd  th«  ties  that  •tnagthen 

insignificance,  when  compared  with  what  Oarh«mru  in  hour*  of  grief, 

has  been  projected  and  attained  within  the  TIm  salrer  iinka  tut  lengUkea 

last  seven  years  in  the  Regent's  Park.  This  Joy  ttsita  when  most  brief  I 

new  city  of  palaces  has  appeared  to  have  Then,  dost  thou  wgh  for  piMfure  t 

started  into  existence  like  the  event  of  a  Old©  not  widely  roam ! 

(airy  tale.     Every  week  showed  traces  of  B«'  •^^  *l»»t  •»•<*<*•»  tnuvn 

an  Aladdin  hand  in  its  proeress,  till,  to  our  a*  l>o">«»  *«"  *»»"•  * 

astonishment,    we    ride    through    streets,  B«bka*o  Babtoh. 

squares,  crescents,  and  terraces,  where  we  

the  other  day  saw  nothing  but  pasture  land  b/  the  eoft  gteen  light  in  the  woody  gUde, 

and  Lord's-cricket-ground  ; — a  bam  is  re-  On  the  banks  of  moee  when  thy  childhood  play'd : 

placed  by  a  palace— and  buildings  are  con-  By  the  waring  tree  thro'  which  thine  eye 

structed,  one  or  two  of  which  may  vie  with  Fmtlook'd  in  lore  to  the  sommer  sky  i 

theproudest  efforts  of  Greece  and  Rome.  By  the  dewy  gleam,  by  the  Tery  breath 

Tne  projector,  with  true  taste,  has  called  Of  the  primroee-tafts  in  the  grass  beneath, 

the    beauties    of  landscape   to  the    aid    of  Upon  thy  heart  there  is  laid  a  spell— 

architectural   embellishment;  and  we  ac-  Holyandpreciotts— ohl  goarditwelll 

cordingly  find    groves,   and    lawns,    and  By  the  sleepy  ripple  of  the  stroam, 

streams  intersecting  the  numerous  ranges  which  hath  luU'd  thee  into  many  a  drewn ; 

of  terraces  and   villas;   while  nature,  as  By  theshireroftheiry-ieaTee, 

though  pleased  at  the  efforts  of  art,  seems  To  the  wind  of  mom  at  thy  easement-eaTes  I 

to  have  exerted  herself  with  extraordinary  By  the  bees'  deep  mumur  in  the  limes, 

vigour  to  emulate  and  second  the  efforts  of  By  the  mosie  of  the  Sabbath-chimes; 

the  artist.  By  erery  sonnd  of  thy  natiTC  shade. 

In  so    many   buildings,  and   amidst  so  Stronger  and  deam  the  speU  is  mads. 

much  variety,  there  must,  consequently,  be  ^,v^..  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

many  different  degrees  of  architectural  ex-  SL     ^?!"  ',«r^  ***,~?',i*^ 

cellence,  and  many  defects  in  architectural  ^~  '7^Lf^\rTJ^^  ' 

composition;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  ?^?•/"'^^"    f  '^^ 

•1      S.  _A  »•  •  J    •      •*  !•  V  In  that  nng  of  happy  faees  told ; 

the  short  time  occupied  in  lU  accompUsh-  ^  ^  ^«  hooni  when  h«irts  ..it. 

m«nt,  the  Regent's  Park  may  be  considered  ,/ ,^^  ^j.  ^  ^  „i„d  -  good^iight  ;- 

as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  creations  By  the  smiling  eye  and  the  loTing  tone. 

of  architecture  that  has  ever  been  witnessed,  q^  ^^  ^^  ,^  ^  ,p^  b^^  thrown. 

It  is  the  only  speculation  of  the  sort  where 

elegance  seems  to  have  been  considered  And  bless  that  gift  1— it  haUi  genU«»  might, 

squally  with  profit  in  the  disposition  of  the  ^  g«»rdian  power  and  a  guiding  light  I 

ground.    The  buildings  are  not  crowded  It  hath  led  the  frewnsn  forth  to  stond 

together  with  an  avaricious  determination  inUiemodntain-batUesofhisiand; 

to  create  as  much  frontage  as  possible :  and  ^* ^**^ ^~'«*»* *^'  wanderer  oer  the  seas, 

we  cannot  bestow  too  much  praise  on  the  Todieonthehiil.ofhi.own  fr«hb«ew; 

liberality  with  which  the  projector  has  given  i^"?  ^^  ***  ?*  '^   -      L**^'      ' 

up  so  much  space  to  tfie  squares,  ilads,  U  hath  wo.  the  weeping  prod^i. 

and  plantations,  by  which  he  has  certainly  Yesl  when  thy  beart  in  iu  pride  would  stray, 

relinquished  many  sources  of  profit  for  the  From  the  lores  of  its  guilelea  youth  away : 

l^leasure  and  convenience  of  the  public.  When  the  sullying  breath  of  the  world  would  come. 

It  is  in  the  contemplation  of  these  addi-  O'er  the  flowers  it  brooght  from  iu  childhood's 

tions  and  improvements  to  our  metropolis, 


Aat  we  doubly  feel  the  blessings  and  effects  .  ic^thiy  Msgann^ 
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TUak  flw«  ogsitt  of  th«  voodj  gUdd, 
Aad  Ibe  Knnd  by  Ik*  rBsOing  ivy  mad«: 
Tkink  of  the  tree  at  thf  psmit't  door, 

tb«  Idadlf  sfMll  ■hall  hvn  power  on«  morel 

F.  H. 

oattlj  If  agmiitte. 


BOOKS. 

.  .....J  veU  with  iiMMt,  If  1xM>ks,  that  oonM  engaf« 

Their  rhihthood,  ploMod  tbem  at  a  rioer  age ; 
The  naa  approving  what  had  channea  the  doj. 
Woald  die  at  laet  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joy ; 
Aad  aot  with  coisee  on  his  art,  who  etole 
TVe  gea  of  trath  fiom  his  unguarded  louL 

CowrsB. 

If  tbeie  be  ooe  word  in  our  laognage, 
bejond  all  others  teeming  with  delightful 
aasociationSy  Books  is  that  word.  At  that 
magic  name  what  vivid  retrosnections  of 
by-gone  times,  what  summer  aays  of  un- 
alloyed happiness  **  when  life  was  new/' 
rush  on  the  memory  !  even  now  the  spell 
retains  its  power  to  charm :  the  beloved  of 
my  youth  is  Uie  solace  of  my  declining 
years :  such  is  the  enduring  nature  of  an 
early  attachment  to  literature. 

The  first  book  that  inspired  me  with  a 
taste  for  reading,  was  Bunyan^t  Pilgrim** 
Frogrett ;  never  shall  I  forget  the  intense 
emotion  with  which  I  perused  this  pious 
and  interesting  fiction :  the  picturesque 
descriptions  and  quaint  moralities  blended 
with  this  fine  allegory,  heightened  the 
enchantment,  which  to  a  youthful  and 
fervid  imagination,  '*  unsated  yet  with 
garbage,''  was  complete.  From  hence- 
forward my  bias  was  determined;  the 
passion  grew  with  my  growth,  and  strength- 
ened  with  my  streng^  ;  and  I  devoured  all 
the  books  that  fell  in  my  way,  as  if  <^  ap- 


petite increased  by  what  it  fed  on."    My     Fooles. 
next  step  was,— I  commenced   collector. 


tions,  as  to  the  best  modes  of  deriving  both 
pleasure  and  improvement  from  the  culti> 
vation  of  this  most  fascinating  and  intel- 
lectual of  all  pursuits.  Lord  Bacon  says, 
with  his  usual  discrimination,  **  Soma 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swal- 
lowed, and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested;"  this  short  sentence  comprises 
the  whole  practical  wisdom  of  the  subject, 
and  in  like  manner  by  an  extension  of  the 
principle,  the  choice  of  a  library  must  be 
regulated.  "  Few  books,  well  selected,  are 
best,**  is  a  maxim  useful  to  all,  but  more 
especially  to  young  collectors:  for  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  economy  in  our  plea- 
sures invariably  tends  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  our  enjojrments.  Fuller  remarks,  "  that 
it  is  a  vanity  to  persuade  the  world  one 
hath  much  leammg  by  getting  a  great 
library;*'  and  the  supposition  is  equally 
erroneous,  that  a  large  collection  neces- 
sarily implies  a  good  one.  The  truth  is, 
were  we  to  discard  all  the  works  of  a  mere 
temporary  interest,  and  of  solemn  trifling, 
that  incumber  the  fields  of  literature,  the 
magnitude  of  numerous  vast  libraries  would 
suddenly  shrink  into  most  diminutive 
dimensions,  for  the  number  of  good  original 
authors  is  comparatively  few  ;  study  tnertn 
fore  fuaUiff  rather  than  quantity  in  the 
selection  of  your  books.  As  regards  the 
humriee  of  the  library,  keep  a  rigid  watch 
upon  your  inclinations ;  for  though  it  must 
not  be  denied  that  there  is  a  rational  plea- 
sure in  seeing  a  favourite  author  elegantly 
attired,  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than 
this  taste  pushed  to  the  extreme ;  for  then 
this  refined  pursuit  degenerates  into  a  mere 
hobbyhorse,  and  once  feirly  mounted, 
good-by  to  prudence  and  common  sense  1 
The  Bibliomaniac  is  thus  pleasantly  sati- 
rized  by  an  old  poet  in  Uie    **  Shyp  of 


Smile,  if  you  will,  reader,  but  admire  the 
benevolence  of  creative  wisdom,  by  which 
the  means  of  happiness  are  so  nicely  ad- 
justed to  the  capacity  for  enjoyment :  for, 
slender,  as  in  those  days  were  my  finances, 
I  much  doubt  if  the  noble  possessor  of  the 
unique  edition  of  Boccaccio,  marched  off 
with  his  envied  prize  at  the  cost  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  more  tri- 
umphantly, than  I  did  with  my  sixpenny 
pamphlet,  or  dog's  eared  volume,  destined 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  my  future  library. 

The  moral  advantages  arising  out  of  a 
love  of  books  are  so  obvious,  that  to  en- 
large upon  such  a  topic  might  be  deemed 
a  gratuitous  parade  of  truisms;  I  shall 
ihettfon  proceed  to  ofl*er  a  few  observa- 


BtjH  am  I  besy  ftcA  oMgtmhljptpt, 
For  to  hare  plenty  U  ii  a  pleaeaunt  thyage 
la  my  ooneeit,  and  to  have  them  ay  in  hand, 
Bmt  what  th0y  m§»e  do  I  not  vMdentamit! 

When  we  survey  our  well- furnished  book- 
shelves, the  first  thought  that  suggests 
itself,  is  the  immortality  of  intellect,  Hez« 
repose  the  living  monuments  of  those 
master  spirits  destined  to  sway  the  empire 
of  mind;  the  historian,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  poet,  <'of  imagination  all  com- 
pact 1"  and  while  the  deeds  of  mighty  con- 
aueroTS  hurry  down  the  stream  of  oblivion, 
le  works  of  these  men  survive  to  afler- 
ages ;  are  enshrined  in  the  meinories  of  a 
grateful  posterity,  and  finally  stamp  upon 
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national  character  the  perroanent  impress 
of  their  geuius. 

Happy  we,  who  are  early  taught  to 
cherish  the  society  of  these  nlent  friends, 
crer  ready  to  arouse  without  importunity, 
and  instruct  without  the  austerity  of  reproof. 
Let  us  rest  assured  that  it  is  *'  mina  that 
makes  the  body  rich/*  and  that  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  our  intellect  we  secure  an  in- 
exhaustible store  of  present  gratification, 
and  a  source  of  pleagurabie  recollections 
which  will  never  rail  to  cheer  the  evening 
of  life.  J.  H. 


ETIQUETTE. 

Philosophy  may  rave  as   it  will,  "  little 
things  are  great  to  little  men/'  and  the 
less  the   man,  the  greater  is  the  object. 
A  king  at  arms  is,  in  his  own  estimation, 
the  greatest  king  in  Europe,  and  a  German 
baron  is  not  more  punctilious  than  a  master 
of  the  ceremonies.  The  first  desire  with  all 
men  is  power,  the  next  is  the  semblance  of 
power;  and  it  is  perhaps  a  happy  dispen- 
sation that  those  who  are  cut  off  from  the 
substantial  rights  of  the  citizen,  should  find 
a  compensation  in  the  "  decorations "  of 
the  slave ;  as  in  all  other  moral  cases  the 
vices  of  the  individual  are  repressed  by 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  community.    The 
pride  of  Diogenes  trampled  on  the  pride 
of  Plato ;  and  the  vanity  of  the  excluded 
may  be  trusted  for  keeping  within  bounds 
the  vanity  of  the  preeminent  and  the  pri- 
vileged.   The  great  enemy,  however,  of 
etiquette  is  civilisation,  which  is  incessantly 
at  work,  simplifying  society.     Knowledge, 
by  opening  our  eyes  to  the  substances  of 
things,  defends  us  from  the  juggle  of  forms ; 
and  Napoleon,  when  he  called  a  throne  a 
mere  chair,  with  gilt  nails  driven  into  it, 
epitomised  one  of  the  most  striking  results 
of  the  revolutionary  contest.    Strange  that 
he  should  have  overlooked  or  disregarded 
the  fact  in  the  erection  of  his  own  institu- 
tions!   Ceremonial  is  a  true  paper  cur- 
rency, and  passes  only  as  far  as  it  will  be 
taken.    The  representative  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  unbacked  by  credit,  is  a  worthless 
rag  of  paper,  and  the  highest  decoration 
which  the  king  can  confer,  if  repudiated  by 
opinion,  is  but  a  piece  of   blue  riband. 
Here  indeed  the  sublime  touches  the  ridi- 
culous, for  who  shall  draw  the  line  of  de- 
marcation  between   my  lord  Grizzle  and 
the  gold  stick  ?  between  Mr.  Dymoclr,  in 
Westminster-hall,  and  his    representative 
**  on  a  real  horse  "  at  Covent-garden  ? — 
Every  day  the  intercourse  of  society  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  easy,  and  a  man  of 


fashion  is  as  little  likely  to  be  ceremonious 
in  trifles,  as  to  appear  in  the  costume  of 
sir  Charles  Grandison,  or  to  take  up  the 
quarrels  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.* 

INDICATIONS. 

Whittes  in  the  Frost. 

For  the  Table  Book. 
I  know  that  the  weather's  serere,  bjr  the  noeei 

That  ran  between  ejree  smartly  lasb'd  by  the  fair  ; 
By  ^e  ooxeombe  that  muff-led  are  smilisf  at  roses 

Got  into  the  cheeks,  and  fot  out  of  the  air. 

By  the  skates,  (slipp'ry  fish)  for  the  Serpentine's  Fleet 
By  the  rise  of  the  eoal :  by  the  shot-birds  that  £aU  • 

By  the  chilly  old  people  that  ereep  to  the  heat  $ 
And  the  iry-green  branches  that  creep  to  the  wall. 

By  the  ehorns  of  boys  sliding  over  the  riTsr, 
The  grumbles  of  mep  eliding  over  the  flags ; 

The  beggars,  poor  wretches  I  half  naked,  that  shiver  1 
The  sportsmen,  poor  horsemen  I  tum'd  out  on  their 
nagsl 

By  the  now  standing  over  the  plant  and  the  foontaia; 

The  ehilbain-tribes,  whose  nnderstanding  is  weak ; 
The  wild-duoks  of  the  TaUey,  the  drift  of  the  moontaia* 

And,  like  Niob^  strset-plogs  all  tears   from    the 
Creek: 

And  I  know,  by  the  ioelets  from  nature's  own  shops. 
By  the  fagots  just  ent,  and  the  cutting  wind'e  tone. 

That  the  weather  will  freese  half  the  world  if  it  stops. 
If  it  goes,  it  will  thaw  t'other  half  to  the  bone. 

Jan.  27.  ♦,  •,  P. 


ADOPTION. 

There  is  a  sineular  system  in  France 
relative  to  the  adoption  of  children.  A 
family  M^ho  has  none,  adopts  as  their  own 
a  fine  child  belonging^  to  a  friend,  or  more 
generally  to  some  poor  person,  (for  the  laws 
of  population  in  the  poor  differ  from  those 
in  the  rich ;)  the  adoption  is  regularly  enre- 
gistered  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  the 
child  becomes  heir-at-law  to  the  property 
of  its  new  parents,  aii«l  cannot  be  aisin- 
herited  by  any  subsequent  caprice  of  the 
parties ;  they  are  bound  to  support  it  suit- 
ably to  their  rank,  and  do  every  thing  due 
to  their  ofispring.f 


A  Royal  Simile. 

''  Queen  Elizabeth  was  wont  to  say, 
upon  the  commission  of  «altf«,  that  the 
commissioners  used  her  like  strawberry- 
wives,  that  laid  two  or  three  great  straw- 
berries at  the  mouth  of  their  pottle,  and  all 
the  rest  were  little  ones ;  so  they  made  her 
two  or  three  great  prices  of  the  first  par- 
ticulars, but  fell  straight  ways. ''I 


*  New  Monthly  Magasine. 
%  Apophthegms  Antiq. 
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filiiOi  %smati- 


ii^Omt,  ul  f«>l]'  1^  ^ 


This  yoana  woman  (ojoumi  in  the 
neiahbourhood  of  the  Rncieot  scene  of  the 
"  Prettv  Besiee  "  Bod  h«r  old  fathei,  the 
"  Blind  Beggar  of  Beihnal-gieen  "— 

-  Hi*  mirki  ud  Ul  RikBU  wen  klinrn  fsU  mil. 
H*  tmyt  wu  l(d  via  >  dof  ud  ■  ball." 

Her  nniM  if  HaonRh  Bl^tford.  She  is 
an  inhabituit  of  Btmhill-TDv,  tmenty-four 
yean  old,  and  has  been  blind  from  the  time 
^le  had  the  tmall-poi,  tvo  and  tnentj 
yean  ago.  She  lings  hymns,  and  accom- 
panies herself  on  the  riolin.  Her  mannei 
u  to  "  giT*  out "  two  lines  of  words,  and 
chant  uiem  to   "  a  quiet  tune ;"  and  then 

Vou  I^" 


she  gi*Bs  out  another  two  bnea ;  and  lO  ih* 
proceeds  liU  the  composiUon  is  finished. 
Her  Toice,  and  the  imitative  strains  of  her 
initniment,  are  one  chord  of  'plaining 
sound,  beautifully  touching.  She  supports 
herself,  and  an  aged  mother,  on  the  alms  ol 
paiiengns  in  the  streets  of  Finsbuiy,  who 
"  please  to  bestow  their  charily  on  tne 
Wiij"—'' the  .oor  blind."  They  who  are 
not  pierced  by  her  "  sighaess  tTO-hsJ" 
hare  no  sight :  they  who  are  <"'n«>^> 
her  tirginal  melody  hare  "eats  wdth^ 
hearoM,"  Her  eyes  a«  of  ag,f-*«  >■- 
one  of  the  «  poor  4tont  blind  — 
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No.V. 

[From  **  Arden  of  Feveraham  his  true  and 
lamentable  Tr^edy/'  Author  unknown. 
1592.] 

Alice  Arden  with  Motbie  her  Paramour 
coiupire  the  murder  of  her  Husband. 

'  Mas.  How  BOW,  Alice,  what  sad  and  panionate  ? 
Make  me  partaker  of  tbj  penaiyeoess ; 
Tire  divided  bnmt  with  leaser  force. 

AL  But  I  will  dam  that  fire  in  mj  breast. 
Till  by  the  foroe  thereof  mj  part  consomei. 
iUk  Mosbie  I 

Moi,  Such  deep  pathairee,  like  to  a  eannoii*a  bon^ 
IXscharged  against  a  ruinated  waU, 
Breaks  mjr  relenting  heart  in  thousand  ptecet. 
Ungentle  Alice,  thy  sorrow  is  my  sore ; 
Thon  know'st  it  will,  and  'tis  thy  policy 
To  forge  distreesfvl  looks,  to  woond  a  breast 
Where  lies  a  heart  which  dies  when  thon  art  sad.  < 
It  is  not  Lots  that  loves  to  anger  Lore. 

Ah  It  is  not  Love  that  lores  to  mnrther  Lore. 

Mot,  How  mean  yon  that  ? 

At.  Thou  know'st  how  dearly  Arden  lorad  me. 

Mot.  And  then—: — 

Al.  And  then—conceal  the  rest,  for  'tis  loo  bad. 
Lest  that  my  words  be  earried  to  the  wind. 
And  pnblish'd  in  the  world  to  both  our  shames. 
I  pray  thee,  Mosbie,  let  our  springtime  wither ; 
Our  harTest  else  will  yield  but  loathsome  woadap 
Forget,  I  pray  thee,  what  has  past  betwixt  at; 
For  now  I  blush  and  tremble  at  the  thoughts. 

ifet.  What,  are  you  changed  ? 

At.  Aye,  to  my  former  happy  life  again ; 
From  title  of  an  odious  strumpets  name 
To  honest  Arden*s  wifo,  not  Arden's  honest  irih— 
Ha  Mosbie  I  'tis  thou  hast  rifled  me  of  that, 
And  made  me  slanderous  to  all  my  kin. 
Eren  in  my  forehead  is  thy  name  engraTen, 
A  mean  Artificer,  that  low-bom  name  I 
I  was  bewitcht ;  woe-worth  the  haplflss  hoar. 
And  all  the  causes  that  enchanted  me. 

Mat.  Nay,  if  thou  ban,  let  me  breathe  curses  forth ; 
And  if  you  stand  so  nicely  at  your  fame. 
Let  me  repent  the  credit  I  have  lost 
I  haye  neglected  mattilts  of  import, 
That  would  hare  'stated  me  above  thy  state ; 
For-slow'd  advantages,  and  spurn'd  at  time ; 
Aye,  Fortune's  right  hand  Mosbie  hath  forsook, 
To  take  a  wanton  giglot  by  the  left 
I  left  the  marriage  of  an  honest  maid. 
Whose  dowry  would  have  weigh'd  down  all  thy  weallh;' 
Whose  beauty  and  demeanour  far  exceeded  thea. 
This  certain  good  I  lost  for  changing  bad, 
Ard  wrapt  neiy  credit  in  thy  eompany. 
I  was  bewitcht ;  that  is  no  theme  of  thine ; 
•And  thou  nnhallow'd  bast  enchanted  me. 
Bat  I  will  break  thy  spells  and  exorcisms, 
A>d  put  another  sight  upon  these  eyes. 
That  shew'd  my  haart  a  raven  for  a  dove. 


Thoo  art  not  fair ;  I  view'd  thee  not  till  now : 
Hmu  art  not  Idnd ;  till  now  I  knew  thee  not : 
And  now  the  rain  hath  beaten  off  thy  gilt. 
Thy  worthless  copper  shews  thee  counterfeit 
It  grieves  me  not  to  see  how  foul  thou  art. 
But  mads  me  that  ever  I  thought  thee  fsir. 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  a  oopesmate  for  thy  hinds ; 
I  am  too  good  to  be  thy  favourite. 

At,  Aye,  now  I  see,  and  too  soon  find  it  true. 
Which  often  hath  been  told  me  by  my  friends. 
That  Mosbie  loves  me  not  but  for  my  we%lth ; 
Which  too  incredulous  I  ne'er  believed. 
Nay,  hear  me  speak,  Mosbie,  a  word  or  two ; 
1*11  bite  my  tongue  if  I  speak  bitterly. 
Look  on  me,  Mosbie,  or  ^Ise  I'll  kill  myself. 
Nothing  shaU  hide  me  from  thy  stormy  look ; 
If  thou  cry  War,  there  is  no  Peace  for  me. 
I  will  do  penance  for  offending  thee ; 
And  bum  this  Prayer  Book,  which  I  here  use. 
The  Holy  Word  &at  has  converted  me. 
See^  Mod»ie,  I  will  tear  away  the  leaves. 
And  all  the  leaves ;  and  in  this  golden  Cover 
Shall  thy  sweet  phrases  and  thy  letters  dwell. 
And  therecM  will  I  chiefly  meditate. 
And  hold  no  other  sect  but  suoh  devotion. 
Wilt  thou  not  look  ?  is  all  thy  Love  o'erwhelm'd  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hear  ?  what  malice  stops  thy  ears  7 
Why  speakst  thou  not  ?  what  silenoe  ties  thy  tongue  ? 
Thou  hast  been  sighted  as  the  Eagle  is. 
And  heard  as  quickly  as  the  fisarf ul  Hare 
And  spoke  as  smoothly  as  an  Orator, 
When  I  have  bid  thee  hear,  or  see,  or  speak : 
And  art  thou  sensible  in  none  of  these  ? 
Weigh  all  thy  good  turns  with  this  little  fault. 
And  I  deserve  not  Mosbie's  muddy  looks. 
A  finioe  of  trouble  is  not  thicken'd  still ; 
B«  dear  agun ;  I'll  ne'er  more  trouble  thecb 

Mot,  O  fie,  no ;  I'm  a  base  artifioer ; 
My  wings  a^  feather'd  for  a  lowly  flight 
Moebte,  fie,,  no  i  not  for  a  thoosaad  pound 
Make  love  to  you ;  why,  tis  unpardonable. 
We  Beggars  most  not  breathe,  where  Gentiles  arc. 

AI,  Swoet  Mosbie  is  as  Gentle  as  a  IKvkg^ 
And  I  too  blind  to  judge  him  otherwise. 
Flowers  smnatimes  spring  in  fallow  lands ; 
Weeds  in  gardens,  Roses  grow  on  thorns : 
So,  whatsoe'er  my  Mosbie's  father  was, 
Hiflsself  is  valued  Gentle  by  his  worth. 

Jfof .  Ah  how  you  wom«i  can  insinuate, 
And  clear  a  trespass  with  your  sweet  set  tongoe . 
I  will  forget  this  quarrel,  gentle  Alice, 
Provided  I'U  be  tempted  to  no  more. 


Arden,  wit\  hie  friend  Franklin,  travel- 
ling at  night  to  Arden'e  houee  at  Fever" 
sham,  where  he  is  lain  in  wait  for  hy 
Ruffians,  hired  by  AUee  and  Mosbie  t% 
murder  him ;  Franklin  is  interrupted  in  a 
story  he  was  beginning  to  tell  by  the  way 
of  ahkj)  WIFE,  by  an  indisposition,  omi" 
nous  of  the  impending  danger  of  His  friend 
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Avdem.  Gam*,  Muter  FrankUa,  onwsrdi  with  your 

Ule. 
F^wJl  ril  Mrare  yon.  Sir,  yoa  task  ne  mneh. 
A  hemrj  blood  b  pkthai'd  at  ay  heart ; 
And  «n  the  saddea  is  my  wind  to  abort. 
As  hindereUi  Ihe  paesafe  of  my  speech. 
So  fierce  a  qnalm  yet  ne*er  assailed  lae. 

.ifrrica.  Come,  Master  FrankliBi  let  ns  (O  on  softly  s 
The  aaaoyaaee  of  the  dast,  or  else  some  meat 
Yoa  ate  at  dinaer  eanaot  brook  with  you. 
I  have  been  oftea  ao,  aad  ^oon  ameoded. 
Fmmk.  Do  yoa  remember  where  my  tale  did  leave  ? 
Ariem.  Aye,  -where  the  Geatlemaa  did  eheek  his 

wife — 
Fraak.  She  heinf  reprehended  for  the  fact, 
Vitaess  prodnccd  that  took  her  with  the  faet. 
Her  gloTe  bronght  in  which  there  she  left  behiad, 
Aad  maay  other  assured  arguments, 
Her  Husband  ask'd  her  whether  it  were  not  so— 

Jrde*.  Her  answer  then  ?  I  wonder  how  she  look'd, 
HsTinf  forsworn  it  with  so  Tehement  oaths, 
Aad  at  the  instant  to  approved  upon  her. 
Fraak.    First  did  she  east  her  eyes  down  on  the' 
earth, 
Watdiini^  the  drops  that  fell  amain  from  thence  { 
Then  softly  draws  she  ont  her  handkeroher, 
Aad  modestly  Ae  wipes  her  tear-stain*d  fisce : 
Then  hemm'd  she  ont  (to  clear  her  Toiee  it  sbonld 

seem). 
And  with  a  majesty  addrest  herself 
To  eneoonter  all  their  aecnsatioas— 
Pardon  me.  Master  Arden,  I  can  no  more ; 
Tkia  ightiag  at  my  heart  makes  short  my  wind. 

Arden.  Come,  wo  are  almost  now  at  Raynnm  Down ; 
Foar  pretty  tale  b^niles  die  weary  way, 
I  weald  yon  were  in  case  to  tell  it  ont 

[They  are  tet  tcpon  bff  the  R^fiatu.'\ 
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GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

John  Bull. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  The  'HmeSf 
Fespecting  the  aathor  of  ''  God  save  the 
Sing/'  the  writers  of  seyeral  letters  in  that 
journal,  during  the  present  month,  concur 
in  ascribing  the  air  of  the  ''  national  an- 
them ''  to  Dr.  John  Bull.  This  opinion 
results  from  recent  researches,  by  the  curi- 
ens  in  music,  which  hav«  been  published  in 
elaborate  forms. 

Dr.  John  Bull  was  a  celebrated  musi- 
cian, bom  about  1563,  in  Somersetshire. 
His  master  in  music  was  William  Blithe- 
nkan,  organist  of  the  chapel  royal  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  in  which  capacity  he  was  much 
distinguished.  Bull,  on  the  death  of  his 
master  in  1591,  was  appointed  his  suc- 


cessor.   In  1592  he  was  created  doctor  in 
the  university  of  Cambridge ;  and  in  1 596, 
at  the  recommendation  of  her  majesty,  he 
was  made  professor  of  music  to  Gresham 
college,  which    situation    he  resigned  in 
1607.    During  more  than  a  vear  of  liis 
professorship,  Mr.  Thomas  Bird,  son  of  the 
venerable    William    Bird,    exercised    the 
office  of  a  substitute  to  Dt.  Bull,  while  he 
travelled  on  the  continent  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health.    After  the  decease  of  queen 
Elizabeth,   Bull  was  appointed  chamber- 
musician  to  king  James.  In  1613,  Dr.  Bull 
finally  quitted  England,  and  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  archduke,  in  the  Nether- 
lands.    He  afterwards  seems  tc  have  set- 
tled at  Lubec,  from  which  place  many  of 
his  compositions,  in  the  list  published  by 
Dr.  Ward,  are  dated  ;  one  of  them  so  late 
as  1622,  the  supposed  year  of  his  decease. 
Dr.  Bull  has  been  censured  for  quitting  his 
establishment  in  England ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  increase  of  health  and  wealth 
was  the  cause  and  consequence  of  his  re- 
moval.    He  seems  to  have  been  praised  at 
home  more  than  rewarded.    The  professor- 
ship of  Gresham  college  was  not  then  a 
sinecure.     His  attendance   on  the  chapel 
royal,  for  which  he  had  40/.  per  annum, 
and  on  the  prince  of  Wales,  at  a  similar 
salary,  though  honourable,  were  not  very 
lucrative  -appointments  for  the  first  per- 
former in  the  world,  at  a  time  when  scho- 
lars were  not  so  profitable  as  at  present, 
and  there  was  no  public  ^«f/oniiantf«  where 
this  most  wonderful  musician  could  display 
his  abilities.    A  list  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred of  Dr.  Bull's  compositions,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  is  inserted  in  his  life,   the 
whole  of  which,  when  his  biography  was 
written  in   1740,  were  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Pepusch.     The  chief  part 
of  these  were  pieces  for  the  organ   and 

virginal.* 

Anthony  a  Wood  relates  the  following 
anecdote  of  this  distinguished  musician, 
when  he  was  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health  in  1601 :—     . 

^  Dr.  Bull  hearing  of  a  famous  musician 
belonsing  to  a  certain  cathedral  at  St. 
Omer  s,  he  applied  himself  as  a  novice  to 
him,  to  learn  something  of  his  faculty,  and 
to  see  and  admire  his  works.  This  musi- 
cian, after  some  discourse  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  conducted  Bull  to  a  vestry  or 
music-school  joining  to  the  cathedral,  and 
showed  to  him  a  lesson  or  song  of  forty  parts, 
and  then  made  a  vaunting  challenge  to  any 
person  in  the  world  to  add  one  more  part  • 


•  JMetionAry  of  Mviioitss.    HawMns. 
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to  them,  supposing  it  to  be  so  complete 
and  full  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
mortal  man  to  correct  or  add  to  it ;  Bull 
thereupon  desiring  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
ruled  paper,  such  as  we  call  music  paper, 
pravea  the  musician  to  lock  him  up  in  the 
said  school  for  two  or  three  hours ;  which 
being  done,  not  without  great  disdain  by 
the  musician,  Bull  in  that  time,  or  less, 
added  forty  more  parts  to  the  said  lesson 
or  song.  The  musician  thereupon  being 
called  in,  he  viewed  it,  tried  it,  and  retried 
it;  at  length  he  burst  out  into  a  great 
ecstasy,  and  swore  by  the  great  God,  that  he 
that  added  those  forty  parts  must  either  be 
the  devil,  or  Dr.  Bull,  &c.  Whereupon 
Bull  making  himself  known,  the  musician 
fell  down  and  adored  him.  Afterwards 
continuing  there  and  in  those  parts  for  a 
time,  he  became  so  much  .admired,  that  he 
was  courted  to  accept  of  any  place  or  pre- 
ferment suitable  to  his  profession,  either 
within  the  dominions  of  tne  emperor,  king 
of  France,  or  Spain;  but  the  tidings  of 
these  transactions  coming  to  the  English 
court,  queen  Eliiabeth  commanded  him 
home."  • 

Dr.  Bumey  disregards  the  preceding 
account  as  incredible ;  but  Wood  was  a 
most  accurate  writer :  and  Dr.  Bull,  be- 
sides being  a  great  master,  was  a  lover  of 
the  difficulties  in  his  science,  and  was 
therefore  likelv  to  seek  them  with  delight, 
and  accomplish  them  in  a  time  surprisingly 
short  to  tnose  who  study  melody  rather 
than  intricacy  of  composition. 

It  is  related  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
'<  July  the  16th,  1607,  his  majesty  and 
prince  Henry,  with  many  of  the  nobility, 
and  other  honourable  persons,  dined  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  hail,  it  being  the  elec- 
tion-dav  of  their  master  and  wardens; 
when  the  company's  roll  being  offered  to 
his  majesty,  he  said  he  wai  already  free  of 
another  company,  but  that  the  prince 
should  ffrace  them  with  the  acceptance  of 
his  freedom,  and  that  he  would  himself  see 
wheh  the  garland  was  put  on  his  head, 
which  was  done  accordingly.  During  their 
stay,  they  were  entertained  with  a  great 
Tariety  of  music,  both  voices  and  instru- 
ments, as  likewise  with  several  speeches. 
And,  while  the  king  sat  at  dinner,  Dr.  Bull, 
who  was  free  of  that  company , being  in  a  citti- 
ieo*s  gowne,  cappe,  and  hood,  played  most 
excellent  melodie  uppon  a  small  payie  of 
organs,  placed  there  for  that  purpose 
onely."  '     * 

From  the  only  works  of  Dr.  Bull  in 

*  Wood*!  Fasti,  anno  1S0& 


print,  some  lessons  in  the  **  Paithenia — 
the  first  music  that  was  ever  printed  for  the 
virginals,''  he  is  deemed  to  nave  possessed 
a  power  of  execution  on  the  harpsichord 
fu  beyond  what  is  generally  conceived  of 
the  masters  of  that  time.  As  to  his  lessons, 
they  were,  in  the  estimation  of  Dr.  Pepuscfa, 
not  only  for  the  harmony  and  contrivance, 
but  for  air  and  modulation,  so  excellent, 
that  he  scrupled  not  to  prefer  them  to  those 
of  Couperin,  Scarlatti,  and  others  of  the 
modern  composers  for  the  harpsichord. 

Dr.  Pepusch  had  in  his  collection  a  book 
of  lessons  very  richly  bound,  which  had 
once  been  queen  Elizabeth's ;  in  this  were 
contained  many  lessons  of  Bull,  so  very 
difficult,  that  hardly  any  master  of  the  doc- 
tor's time  was  able  to  play  them.  It  is 
well  known,  that  Dr.  Pepusch  married  the 
famous  opera  singer,  signora  Margarita  de 
L'Pine,  who  had  a  very  fine  hand  on  the 
harpsichord  :  as  soon  as  they  were  married, 
the  doctor  inspired  her  with  the  same  sen- 
timents of  Bull  as  he  himself  had  long 
entertained,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  prao> 
tise  his  lessons ;  in  which  she  succeeded  so 
well,  as  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  numbers 
to  resort  to  his  house  at  the  comer  of  Ban- 
lettVbuildings,  in  Fetter-lane,  to  hear  her. 
There  are  no  remaining  evidences  of  her 
unwearied  application,  in  order  to  attain 
that  degree  of  excellence  which  it  is  known 
she  arrived  at ;  but  the  book  itself  is  yet  in 
being,  which  in  some  parts  of  it  is  so  dis* 
coloured  by  continual  use,  as  to  distinguish 
with  the  utmost  degree  of  certainty  the 
very  lessons  with  which  she  was  most  de- 
lighted. One  of  them  took  up  twenty 
minutes  to  go  through  it.* 

Dr.  Bumey  says,  that  Pepusch's  prefer- 
ence of  Bull's  compositions  to  those  of 
Couperin  and  Scarlatti,  rather  proves  that 
the  aoctor's  taste  was  bad,  than  that  Bull's 
music'  was  good ;  and  he  remarks,  in  re- 
ference to  some  of  them,  '*  that  they  may 
be  heard  by  a  lover  of  music,  with  as  little 
emotion  as  the  clapper  of  a  mill,  or  the 
rambling  of  a  post-chaise."  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  Dr.  Bull's  fame,  that  he  left  little 
evidence  of  his  great  powers,  except  the 
transoendantly  magiiifioent  air  of  "  God 
save  the  king." 

jRpftrmiry,  1827.  • 

COMPANY  OF  MUSICIANS 
OF  THE  City  of  Londok. 

King  James  I.,  upon  what  benefici^ 
principle  it  is  now  difficult  to  discover,  bf 
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letters-patent  incorporated  the  musicians  of 
the  city  of  London  into  a  oompany,  and 
they  still  continue  to  enjoy  privileges  in 
consequence  of  their  constituting  a  frater- 
nity and  corporation ;  bearing  arms  azure, 
a  swan,  aigent,  within  a  tressure  counter- 
flare,  or :  in  a  chief,  gules,  a  rose  between 
two  lions,  or :  and  for  their  crest  the  celes- 
tial sign  Lyra,  called  by  astronomers  the 
Orphean   Lyre.     Unluckily   for  the  Aofi- 
vhfuns  of  this  tuneful  tribe,  they  have  no 
hall  in  the  city  for  festive  delights  !     How* 
ever,  on  days  of  greate&t  gonrmandUef  the 
members   of  this  body   are  generally  too 
busily  employed    in  exhilarating    others, 
comfortably   to  enjoy   the  fruits  of  g^ood 
livin((  themselves.    And  here  historical  iiw> 
tegrity  obliges  me  to  sav,  that  this  company 
h^  ever  been  held  in  derision  by  real  pro- 
fessors, who  have  regarded  it  as  an  institu- 
tion as  foreign  to  the  cultivation  and  pros- 
perity of  g^ood  music,  as  the  train-bands  to 
the  art  of  war.     Indeed,  the  only  uses  that 
have  hitherto  been  made  of  this  charter 
seem  the  affording  to  aliens  an  easy  and 
cheap  expedient  of  acquiring  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  and  enabling  them  to  pursue 
some  more  profitable  and  respectable  trade 
than  that  of  fiddling ;  as  well  as  empower- 
ing the  company  to  keep  out  of  processions, 
and  city-feasts,  every  street  and  country- 
danoe  player,  of  superior  abilities  to  those 
who  have  the  honour  of  being  styled  the 
^  HTnta  of  the  earpcratwn:'  • 


EFFECTS  OF  MUSIC. 

Sultan  Amurath,  that  cruel  prince,  having 
laid  siege  to  Bagdad,  and  taken  it,  gave 
orders  for  putting  thirty  thousand  Persians 
to  death,  notwithstanding  they  had  sub- 
mitted, and  laid  down  their  arms.  Among 
the  number  of  these  unfortunate  victims 
was  a  musician.  Ue  besought  the  officer, 
who  had  the  command  to  see  the  sultan's 
orders  executed,  to  spare  him  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  he  might  be  permitted  to  speak 
to  the  emperor.  The  officer  indulged  him 
with  his  entreaty ;  and,  being  brought  be- 
fore the  emperor,  he  was  permitted  to 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  his  art.  Like  the 
musician  in  Homer,  he  took  up  a  kind  of 
psaltry,  resembling  a  lyre,  with  six  strings 
on  each  side,  and  accompanied  it  with  his 
voice.  He  sung  the  taking  of  Bagdad,  and 
the  triumph  of  Amuiatli.  The  pathetic 
tones  and  exulting  sounds  which  he  drew 
.from  the  instrument, joined  to  the  alternate 


plaintiveness  and  boldness  of  his  strains, 
rendered  the  prince  unable  to  restrain  the 
softer  emotions  of  his  soul.  He  eveo  suf- 
fered him  to  proceed  until,  overpowered 
with  harmony,  he  melted  into  tears  of  pitv, 
and  relented  of  his  cruel  intention.  He 
spared  the  prisoners  who  yet  remained 
alive,  and  gave  them  instant  liberty. 


Co{i00ra]ilbp- 

THE  YORKSHIRE  GIPSY.* 
For  the  TabkBook^ 

The  Gipsies  are  pretty  well  known  as 
streams  of^water,  which,  at  different  periods, 
are  olnerved  on  some  parts  of  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds.  They  appear  toward  the  latter  end 
of  winter,  or  early  in  spnng ;  sometimes 
breaking  out  very  suddenly,  and,  after  run- 
ning a  tew  miles,  again  disappearing.  Tliat 
which  is  more  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  The  Gipsy,  has  its  origin  near 
the  Wold-cottaee,  at  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles  W.  N.W.  from  Bridlington. 
The  water  here  does  not  rise  in  a  body,  in 
one  particular  spot,  but  may  be  seen  oozing 
and  trickling  among  the  grass,  over  a  sur- 
face of  considerable  extent,  and  where  the 
ground  is  not  interrupted  by  the  least  ap- 
parent breakage;  collecting  into  a  mass, 
It  passes  off  in  a  channel,  of  about  four 
feet  in  depth,  and  eight  or  ten  in  width, 
along  a  fertile  valley,  toward  the  sea,  which 
it  enters  through  the  harbour  at  Bridling- 
ton ;  having  passed  the  villages  of  Wold 
Newton,    North     Burton,    Rudston,    and 
Boynton.     Its  uncertain  visits,  and   the 
amazing  quantity  of  water  sometimes  dis- 
charged in  a  single  season,  have  afforded 
subjects  of  curious  speculation.     One  wri- 
ter displays  a  considerable  desree  of  ability 
in  favour  of  a  connection  which  he  sup- 
poses to  exist  between  it  and  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  spring,  discovered  at  Bridling- 
ton Quay  in  1811.    '^  The  appearance  of 
this  water,"  however,  to  use  tne  words  of 
Mr.   Hinderwell,  the    historian    of   Scar- 
borough, *'  is  certainly   influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  seasons,"  as  there  is  sometimes 
an  intermission  of  three  or  four  years,     it 
is  probably  occasioned  by  a  surcharge  of 
water  descending  from  the  high  lands  into 
the  vales,  by  subterraneous  passages,  and, 
finding  a  proper  place  of  emis^ioll,  breaks 
out  with  great  foice. 


•  Bvraejr. 
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Aftei  a  secession  of  fire  years,  the  Gipsy 
made  its  appearance  in  February,  1823 ;  a 
circumstance  which  some  people  had  sup- 
posed as  unlikely  to  occur,  owing  to  the 
alterations  effected  on  the  Carrs,  under  the 
Muston  and  Yedingham  drainage  act. 

We  are  told,  that  the  ancient  Britons 
exalted  their  rivers  and  streams  into  the 
offices  of  religion,  and  whenever  an  object 
had  been  thus  employed,  it  was  reverenced 
with  a  degree  of  sanctity  ever  afterwards ; 
and  we  may  readily  suppose,  that  the  sud- 
den and  extraordinary  appearance  of  this 
stream,  after  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
successive  years,  would  awaken  their  curi- 
osity, and  excite  in  them  a  feeling  of  sacred 
astonishment.  From  the  Druids  may  pro- 
bably have  descended  a  custom,  formerly 
prevalent  among  the  young  people  at  North 
Burton,  but  now  discontinued:  it  was— 
<'  going  to  meet  the  Gipsy,''  on  her  first 
approach.  Whether  or  not  this  meeting 
was  accompanied  by  any  particular  cere- 
mony, the  writer  of  this  paragraph  has  not 
been  able  to  ascertain. 

T.  C. 

Bridlington, 


WILTSHIRE  ABROAD  AND  AT 
HOME. 

To  the  Editor. 

Tbere  is  a  land,  of  ererj  land  the  pride. 
Beloved  hj  heaveii  o'er  all  the  world  beside^ 
Where  briiphter  suns  ditpense  eerener  light. 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night 

A  land  of  beaatj,  Tirtoe,  ralovr,  truth, 
rime-tator'd  age,  and  lore-exalted  youth ; 
The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores. 

Views  not  a  realm  so  beautifal  and  fair. 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air ; 
In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul. 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pofe. 

For  in  thu  land  of  heaven's  peculiar  grace, 
The  heritage  of  Nature's  noblest  race. 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth,  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest  { 

Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  easts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride ; 
While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  fnend. 

« 

Here  woman  rrigna— the  mother,  daughter,  wife. 
Straws  with  fresh  fkiwcrs  the  narrow  way  of  life ; 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightfal  eye 
An  angel  guard  of  loves,  and  gnces  lie ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meel. 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 


Whtrt  thall  that  faad,  fhat«pol  of  Mrtk  bo  found? 
Art  thou  a  man  ?  a  patriot  ?  look  anrand; 
Oh,  thon  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  loam. 
That  land  thy  oonntry.  and  that  spot  £Ay  bona. 


Mr.  £ditor,-*As  your  Table  Book  may 
be  considered  an  extensively  agreeable  and 
entertaining  continuation  of  your  Every- 
Day  Book,  allow  me  a  column,  wherein, 
without  wishing  to  draw  attention  too  fre- 
quently to  one  subject,  I  would  recur  again 
to  the  contributions  of  your  correspondent, 
in  vol.  ii.  page  1371,  of  the  Every-Day 
Book,  my  oDservations  at  pag^  1584,  and 
his  notices  at  page  1606.  Your  ^  Old  Cor- 
respondent ''  is,  I  presume,  a  native  of  this 
part  of  the  country.  He  tells  us,  pa^  1608, 
that  his  ancestors  came  from  the  Priory ;  in 
another  place,  that  he  is  himself  an.  anti- 
quarian ;  and,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken 
in  the  signatures,  you  have  admitted  his 
poetical  effusions  in  some  of  your  num- 
oers.  Assuminff  these  to  be  facts,  he  will 
enter  into  the  filing  conveyed  by  the  lines 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
agree  with  me  in  this  observation,  that 
every  man  who  writes  of  the  spot,  or  the 
county  so  endeared,  should  be  anxious  that 
truth  and  fiction  should  not  be  so  blended 
together  as  to  mislead  us  (the  inhabitants) 
who  read  your  miscellany;  and  that  we 
shall  esteem  it  the  more,  as  the  antiquities, 
the  productions,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
this  part  of  our  county  ore  noticed  in  a 
proper  manner. 

As  your  correspondent  appears  to  have 
been  anxious  to  set  himself  right  with  re- 
gard to  the  inaccuracies  I  noticed  in  his 
account  of  Clack,  &c.,  I  will  point  out  that 
he  is  still  in  error  in  one  slight  particular. 
When  he  visits  this  county  agam,  he  will 
find,  if  he  should  direct  his  footsteps  to- 
wards Malmsbury  and  its  venerable  abbey, 
(now  the  church,)  the  tradition  is,  that  the 
boys  of  a  school,  kept  in  a  room  that  once 
existed  over  the  antique  and  curious  en- 
trance to  the  abbey,  revolted  and  killed 
their  master.  Mr.  Mofiatt,  in  his  history 
of  Malmsbury,  (ed.  1805,)  has  not  noticed 
this  tradition. 

Excuse  my  transcribing  from  that  work, 
the  subjoined  "  Sonnet  to  the  Avon,"  and 
let  me  express  a  hope  that  your  correspond- 
ent may  also  favour  us  with  some  effusions 
in  verse  upon  that  stream,  the  scene  of 
warlike  contests  when  the  boundary  of  the 
Saxon  kingdom,  or  upon  other  subjects 
connected  with  our  local  history. 

Upon  this  river,  meandering  through  a 
fine  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  Mr.  Mof- 
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fjitt,  after  aotictDg  tlie  earlier  abboU  of  session  cf  the  eolaen  image,  in  preferenct 

Malmsbiuy,  adds,  "  The  ideas  contained  in  to  the  childish  incident  stated    to    hare 

th«  foUowing  lines  were  suggested  by  the  occurred   when    Bradenstoke   Priory    was 

perusal  of  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  occupied  bv  a  former  respectable  inhabil- 

MalfDsboiy  abbey :  uat,  Mrs.  Bridges. 

^             \.     ^  Your  correspondent  will  excuse  the  free- 

*«  Sanmet  to  tke  Avon.  <jom  of  this  obsenration ;   his  ready  pen 

•  Bwlmadteside  th*  willow  tkaded  stream,  could  perhaps  relate  to  you  the  detail  of  a 

Ob  wkieb  ike  braath  of  whisperinf  lepkyr  pUya.  tragical  event,  said  by  tradition  to  have 

Let  ■M.OATOB.iamitntox'd  lays  Occurred  at  Dauntsey,  where  the  mansion 


thy  fKixmu  parest  right  to  fame.  of  the  late  earl  of  Peterborough  now  stands, 

Wkat  fttf  »  mjrtle  bower  tby  baaks  adorn,  »°<*  "  <^«  *ales  of  Other  Umes." 

Nor  aportiTe  Naiads  waatoa  ta  tbjr  waves ;  j^  ReaDEK.* 

No  glitterinf  saads  of  gold,  or  eoral  caTes,  XyneAom,  fFtlt^, 

IMoek  tbe  ebaaael  by  thy  watsrs  wnu.  t  January  23    1827. 

Yet  Ikoo  eanst  boast  of  bonovrs  paseiag  tkese,  «-,^-_-_^_™««..,^_««__^_«._^_^^___ 

7or  whea  fair  aeieaee  left  her  eastera  seat, 

Kie  Alfred  raised  her  sons  a  fair  letieat.  OLD  BIRMINGHAM  CONJURERS. 

Where  Ws*  lanrels  tremble  in  the  breese;  r>     -km      \jli                 \r 

Twas  thpre.  aear  where  thy  curling  streamlet  Aows,  °^  "***  WILLIAM  liUTTON. 

BTeamyo.  dell,  the  Moses  foondrepoee."  No  head  IS   a  vacuum.     Some,    like    a 

This  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  P^JJ'y.  cottage,  are  ill  accommodated,  dark, 

the  venerable  abbey,  its  supposed  connec-  \^^  circumscribed ;  others  are  capacious  as 

lion  with  Bradenstoke  Priory,  the  admired  Westminster-hall.    Though  none  are  im- 

scenery   of  the  surrounding  country,   the  J"^'^?^'  y«'  ^^^  *^  «*P^^*?  o^,  immense 

events  of  past  ages  blended  into  the  exer-  [«fn»\"«;f-     ^^  ^niore  room  is  taken  up  by 

tions  of  a  ?enile  imagination,  and  the  many  J^no^ledge,  the  less  remains  for  creduhty. 

traditions  still  doating  in  the  minds  of  the  ^he  more  a  man  is  acquainted  with  things^ 

inhabitants,would  form  materials  deserving  ^^«  ""^'^  "^'"T  ;  ?  "  K>^?  "P  »h<^  f  ^'••' 

the  attention  of  a  writer  disposed  to  wield  fV^'^  ^^^  I          ^^!'  ""J**"'"  ^^  ^  ■ '?'^" 

his  pen  in  that  department  of  literature,  ^^^??'   ^'^    been    pestered    with    spirits, 

whi^has  been  so  successfully  cultivated  in  ^><?  appear  m  horrid  forms  to  the  ima- 

the  northern  and  other  parts  if  our  island,  f '^^  ***\.'^.  .^^  ,^i1*^^  night-but   the 

If  by  the  observation,  «  that  his  ances-  ^P»."^?  '^^^^^^  *i*"°'  Birmingham,  are  those 

tors  came  from  the  Priiry,''  your  corres-  of  industry  and  luxury, 

pondent  means   Bradenstoke    Prioiy,    he  If  we  examine  the  whole  parish  we  can- 

iiUallow  me  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  °^*  P«^'^«^  ^'^^  ^^  '*  ^^^^*^ '    ^""^  ^«  K"^ 


fact  of  the  original  register  of  that  esta-  numbers  of  young,  who  exercise  a  powerful 

b&hment  being  in  the  British  Museuin.    I  !?^l^"*t ''''lw\?^r^    ^l±^^f  ^^ 

».tujctii.  uci»K     Ti^^„,.^  ^f  T?«„io«j  ^^A  th«  harsh  epithet,  they  will  please  to  con- 
refer  him  to  the     Beauties  of  England  and  ^.^^^^  j  ^^^V^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^i;^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

^"'  ..  «^KoKi««^u-w.  mostwishfor,»otdtfr— therefore  the  balance 

As  your  correspondent  probably  resid^  .^  .^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

we 
lall 

yon^  Mr.  Editor,  could  favour  us  in  your  ^"^  fint^f  John  WaUonrwho '  wm 

publication  with    an    engravmg    of   this  .^  ^^.       ^^^  ^^^j^^^    ^f  ^^y^       ^^^^  ^^ 

Pnoiy,  It  would  be  accepteble.  ^         ^^^  ^^     Conscious  of  an  applica- 

I  appreciate  the  manner  m  which  your  ^.^J  ^^  j^.^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  discovery  of  stolen 
correspondent  noticed  my   remarks,  and  -^ 

wish  him   success  in  his  literary  efforts, 


London,  he  may  be  induced  to  obtain        j^  ^J  ^^^^    .  ^^^  planetary  worlds, 

access  to  t*^*?,*!;?^""^^^,^"  ™  Ij^""-    we  shall  U  able  to  muster  two  conjurers, 
elude  be  would  have  no  diflBculty ;  and  if    ^^^  endeavoured  to  «  shine  with  the  stars.'' 


naminir     of    resnectable    individuals:     tne  interest  the  readeru  of  the  raft/*  Boo*.    1  cio  not  say 

naming    oi    '^I^"^*;   *""       unoleaaant  that  it  has  passed  that  limit,  and  hitherto  all  has  beea 

mention  of  names  may  cause  unpleasant  ^^^,  perhaps,  hoivever,  it  would  be  sdriwibie  that 

feelincnt  in  a.  neiflrhbourhood  like  this,  hoW-  ..  a  Reader'*  should  confide  to  me  his  name»  and  that 


feelings  in  a  neighbourhood  like  this,  how-  ..a  Reader'         

_         ^   .    .       .. ^1    ^„   i-:_    -.or*       T    Qhnuld  he  and  my  "  Old  Correspondent,"  whom  I  know,  should 

ever  unintentional  on  his  part,     i  snouia  JJj;j*\ ™y^  introduce  them  to  eaeh  other,   i  thi»k  the 

hare  considered  it  better  taste  in  an  anu-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  y^  mutually  satisfactory. 

quarian  to  have  named  the  person  in  pos-  w.  m. 
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goods,  be  omployed  his  people  to  steal 
tlumik  And  though,  for  many  years  <x>d- 
fined  to  his  bed  by  infirmity,  he  could  con- 
jure away  the  property  of  othen,  and,  for  a 
reward,  conjure  it  back  again. 

The  prevalence  of  this  evil,  induced  the 
legislature,  in  1725,  to  make  the  reception 
ofstolen  goods  capital.  The  first  sacrifice 
to  this  law  was  the  noted  Jonathan  Wild. 

The  officers  of  justice,  in  1732,  palled 
Walton  out  of  his  bed,  in  an  obscure  cottage, 
one  forlong  from  the  town,  now  Brickiln- 
lane,  carried  him  to  prison,  and  from  thence 
to  the  gallows— thev  had  better  have  car- 
ried him  to  the  workhouse,  and  his  followers 
to  the  anvil. 

To  him  succeeded  Francis  Kimberley, 
the  only  reasoning  animal,  who  resided  at 
No.  60,  in  Dale-end,  from  his  early  youth 
to  extreme  age.  A  hermit  in  a  crowd ! 
The  windows  of  his  house  were  strangers 
to  light.  The  shutters  forgot  to  open ;  the 
chimn^  to  smoke.  His  cellar,  though 
amply  ramished,  neTcr  knew  moisture. 

He  spent  threescore  years  in  filling  six 
rooms  with  such  trumpery  as  was  just  too 
ffood  to  be  thrown  away,  and  too  bad  to  be 
kept.  His  life  was  as  inoffensiTe  as  long. 
Instead  of  etealing  the  goods  which  other 
people  used,  he  purekoMd  what  he  could 
not  use  himself.  He  wsh  not  difficult  in 
his  choice  of  the  property  that  entered  his 
house ;  if  there  was  MA,  he  was  satisfied. 

His  dark  house,  and  his  dark  figure, 
corresponded  with  each  other.  The  apart- 
ments, choked  up  with  lumber,  scarce^ 
admitted  his  bodv,  though  of  the  skeleton 
order.  Perhaps  leanness  is  an  appendage 
to  the  science,  for  I  never  knew  a  corpu- 
lent conjurer.  His  diet,  regular,  plain, 
and  slender,  showed  at  how  little  expense 
lifo  might  be  sustained..  His  library  con- 
sisted of  several  thousand  volumes,  not  one 
of  which,  I  believe,  he  ever  read ;  having 
written,  in  characters  unknown  to  all  but 
himself,  his  name,  the  price,  and  the  date, 
in  the  title-page,  he  laid  them  by  for  ever. 
The  highest  pitch  of  his  erudition  was  the 
annual  almanack. 

He  never  vrished  to  approach  a  woman, 
or  be  approached  by  one.  Should  the  rest 
of  men,  for  half  a  century,  pay  no  more 
attention  to  the  fiiir,  some  angelic  hand 
might  stick  up  a  note  like  the  arctic  circle 
over  one  of  our  continents,  **  this  world  to 
be  let." 

If  he  did  not  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  the  human  species,  the  spiders,  more 
numerous  than  his  boc4s,  enjoyed  an  unin* 
terruDted  reign  of  quiet.  The  silence  of 
the  place  was  not  broken ;  the  broom,  the 


book,  the  dust,  or  the  web,  was  not  dis- 
turbcMl.  Mercury  and  his  shirt  performed 
their  revolutions  together;  and  Saturn 
changed  kU  with  his  coat.  He  died  in 
1756,  as  conjurers  usually  die,  uola- 
mented.* 


PATIENCE. 
For  the  Table  Book. 

At  tiM  p«Dt  water  of  a  mill-dam  lies 

MotionlMt,  jiddiBg,  noiselen,  and  Mn&e, 
Patience  waits  meekly  with  oompaaioned  eye* ; 

Or  like  the  speek-clovd,  which  alone  is  seen 
SilTor^d  within  blue  space,  ling'ring  for  air 

On  which  to  sail  prophetic  Toyages; 
Or  as  the  fouatain  sUme  that  doth  not  wear. 

Bat  snits  itself  to  preesare,  aad  with  ease 
Diverts  the  dropping  crystal ;  or  the  wife 

That  sits  beside  her  hoshaad  aad  her  love 
SnUimiiq;  to  another  state  aad  lifB, 

Off'Hng  him  eoaaolation  as  a  dova,— 
Her  sighs  aad  tears,  her  heartache  aad  her  mind 
I>evoatt  natired,  calm,  predoas,  aad  rssiga'd. 


•  • 


'  P 


Catalogue  of  Paiuted  British  Por- 
traits, comprising  most  of  the  Sove- 
reigns of  England,  from  Henry  I.  to 
George  IV.,  and  many  distinguished 
personages;  principally  the  produc- 
tions of  Holbein,  Zucchero,  C.  Jansen, 
Vandyck,  Hudson,  Reynolds,  North- 
cote,  &c.  Now  eelKng  at  the  pricee 
qj/ixed,  by  Horatio  Rodd,  17,  Air^ 
etreet,  PiceadiUy.  1827. 

This  is  an  aee  of  book  and  print  cata- 
logues; and  loT  we  have  a  picture  dealer's 
catalogue  of  portraiu,  painted  in  oil,  from 
the  price  of  two  guineas  to  sixty.  There 
is  only  one  of  so  high  value  as  the  latter 
sum,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing in  Mr.  Rod<rs  collection,  and  he  bas 
allowed  the  present  engraving  from  it.  The 
picture  is  in  size  thirty  inches  by  twenty- 
five.  The  subjoined  particulars  are  from 
the  catalogue. 
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^imon  lorti  ^bat. 


TkOM   Tflt   OBtOIKAL   PlOTURE    BT    HoQAHTB,    : 


t    DIBCOVEHED. 


"  To  ihe  pretetit  time,  none  of  Hogarth'i 
tiiographpTt  appear  to  Imtc  been  aware  of 
the '  local  babitatioo'  of  the  otiginal  paint- 
ioR  from  wbich  the  artiit  publiahed  his 
etching,  the  popularity  of  which,  at  the 
period  to  which  il  alludes,  wai  so  great, 
that  a  printseller  offered  for  it  iti  weight  in 
goU  :  that  offer  the  artiit  rejected;  and  he 
ij  said  (o  have  receiTed  from  its  lale,  for 
UBaj  week*,  at  the  rate  of  twehe  pounda 
•Bch  day.  The  impreMiont  could  not  be 
taken  off  to  fait  at  they  were  wanted, 
AoDgh  the  lotltng-freM  wat  at  work  all 
night  by  the  weak  together. 


"  Hogarth  said  himself,  that  lord  IiOtat's 
portrait  was  taken  at  [he  White  Hart-inn, 
at  St.  Alban's,  io  the  altitude  of  lelaling  on 
his  fingers  the  nuoibers  of  the  lebel  forces  : 
'  Such  a  general  had  so  many  men,  &c. ;' 
and  remarked  that  the  muscles  of  Lovat't 
Deck  appeared  of  unusual  itrenglh,  more 
so  than  he  had  ever  seen.  Samuel  Ireland, 
in  hii  Graphic  lUusiraiions  of  Hogarth, 
Tol.  i.  p.  H6,  stales  that  Hogarth  waa  in- 
Tited  to  Si.  Albans  for  the  eipress  purpose 
of  being  introduced  lo  Lorat,  who  was  then 
resting  at  the  White  Hart-inn,  on  his  way 
to  London  from  Scotland,  hv  Dr.  Wcbitcr, 
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A  physician  residing  at  St.  Alban's,  and  well  persons  who  are  interested  concerning  the 

known  to  Boswell,  Johnson,  and  other  emi-  indiTidual  whom  Hogarth  has  portrayed, 

nent  literary  characters    of   that  period,  or  who  are  anxious  respecting  the  worics  of 

liogarth  had  never  seen  Lovat  before,  and  that  distinguished  artist,  have  an  opporta- 

was,  throuffh  the  doctor's  introduction,  le-  nity  of  seeing  it  at  Mr.  Rodd's  until  it  is 

ceived  with  much  cordiaUty,  even  to  the  sold. 

kiss  fraternal,  which  was  then  certainly  not        As  regards  the  other  portraits  in  oil, 

very  pleasanl^  as  his  lordship,  being  under  collected  by  Mr.  Rodd,  and  now  offered 

the  barber's  hands,  left  in  the  salute  much  by  him  for  sale,  aft^r  the  manner  of  book- 

*  of  the  lather  on  the  artist's  face.  Lord  sellers,  ^  at  the  prices  annexed,"  diev  can 
Lovat  rested  two  or  three  days  at  St.  Al-  be  judged  of  with  like  facility.  Like  book- 
ban's,  and  was  under  the  immediate  care  of  sellers,  who  tempt  the  owners  of  empty 
Dr.  Webster,  who  thought  his  patient's  ill-  shelves,  with  **  long  sets  to  fill  up  "  at 
ness  was  feigned  with  his  usual  cunning,  or  small  prices,  Mr.  R.  **  acquaints  tne  no» 
if  at  all  real,  arose  principally  from  his  ap-  bility  and  gentry,  having  spacious  country 

frehension  of  danser  on  readiing  London,  mansions,  that  be  has  many  portraits  of 

he  short  stay  of  Lovat  at  St.  Alban's  considerable  interest  as  specimens  of  art, 

allowed  the  artist  but  scanty  opportunity  but  of  whom  the  picture  is  intended  to  re- 

of  providing  the  materials  for  a  complete  present,  matter  of^  doubt :  as  such  pictures 

picture ;  hence  some  carpenter  was  em-  would  enliven  many  of  their  large  rooms, 

oloyed  on  the  instant  to  glue  together  some  and  particularly  the  halls,  they  may  be  had 

deal  board,   and  plane  down  one    side^  at  very  low  prices.'^ 
which  is  evident  from  the  back  being  in  the        Mr.  Rodd's  ascertained  pictures  really 

usual  rou^h  state  in  which  the  plank  leaves  form  a  highly    interesting   collection    of 

the  saw-pit.    The  painting,  firom  the  thin-  ^  painted  British  Portraits,**  from  whence 

ness  of  the  priming-ground,  bears  evident  collectors  may  select  what  they  please : 

proof  of  the  naste  with  which  the  portrait  his  mode  of  announcing  such  productions, 

was  accomplished.    The  course  lineament  by  way  of  catalogue,  seems  well  adapted 

•  of  features  so  strongly  exhibited  in  his  to  bring  bnyers  and  sellers  together,  and  is 
countenance,  is  admirably  hit  off;  so  well  noticed  here  as  an  instance  of  spirited  de* 
has  Duncombe  expressed  it,  parture  from  the  ancient  trading  rule,  viz. 


*  LoTftt*a  bmrd  featuM  Rbgarfk  migkt  fiwnm— d  i'  Twiddla  yoar  thunbt 

««•  •«  i'ijaj^  Till  a  CQStoin6r  eonM. 

for  his  pencil  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
such  representation.  It  is  observable  the 
button -holes  of  the  coat,  fcc.,  are  reversed 


in  the  artist's  etching,  which  was  professed  DEATH'S  DOINGS, 
to  be  '  drawn  from  the  life,  &c. ;'  and  in 

the  upper  comer  of  the  picture  are  satirical  **  ^  ^^  now  worth  one  hundred  thousand 

heraldic  insignia,  allusive  to  the  artist's  pounds,"  said  old  Gregory,  as  he  ascended 

idea  of  his  foture  destiny."  ^  bill,  which  commanded  a  full  prospect  of 

The  "satirical  heraldic  insignia,"  men-  an  estate  he  had  just  purchased;  "I  am 
lioned  in  the  above 
sented  in  the  present 

appear    in   Hogarth's    ^,       ^    _  ,              ,    ,  _ 

length  etching  of  lord  Lovat.    The  picture  "  Yon  farm  houses  shall  come  down," 

is  a  half-length ;  it  was  found  in  the  house  «»<*  old  Gregory,  «  they    interrupt    my 

of  a  poor  person  at  Verulam,  in  the  neigh-  View. 

bourhood  of  St.  Alban's,  where  Hogarth  **  Then,  what  will  become  of  the  far- 

painted  it  eighty  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  singu-  Mers  f'  asked  -the  steward,  who  attended 

lar  fdct,  that  till  its  discovery  a  few  weeks  ^'ni. 

ago,  such  a  picture  was  not  known  to  have  **  That's  their  business,"  answered  (dd 

been  executed.  In  all  probability,  Hogarth  Gregory. 

obliged  his  friend,  Dr.  Webster,  with  it,  ^  And  ^!^^  ">»"  ntt"»t  not  stand  upon  the 

and  after  the  doctoi*s  death  it  passed  to  stream,"  said  old  Gregory. 

some  heedless  individual,   and   remained  "  Then,  how  will  the  villagers  grind  their 

in  obscurity  from  that  time  to  the  present.*  ©o™  •"  a»ked  the  steward. 

Further  observation  on  it  is  needless;  for  "That's  not  my  business,"  answered  old 

Gregory. 

*  Ti.  -^  •                4  ^  1   J  r  -..  •    .v.  17  So  old  Greffory  returned  home— 4ite  a 

•  There  u  an  aeeoant  of  lord  Lovat »  th«  Everv-  ,      _^                    '^    /      i          t.   .^i        r       _* 

D»j/  Beok.  hearty  supper-— drank   a  bottle  of  port-— 
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smoked  two  (npes  of  tobacco— and  fell  into 
a  profound  slamber— and  awoke  no  more ; 
and  the  formers  reside  on  their  lands-^and 
tb«  mill  stands  upon  the  stream-*and  the 
villagers  rejoice  tnat  Deatl%did  **  business  " 
with  old  Gregory. 


THE  BARBER. 

Far  the  Table  Book. 

Barbers  are  distinguished  by  peculiarities 
tppertaiotng  to  no  other  class  ot  men.  They 
kafe  a  tmsUj  and  are  a  race  of  themselves. 
The  members  of  this  ancient  and  gentk 
professioii — ^Ibul  befall  the  libeller  who  shall 
deagnate  it  a  ^m/e-^-are  mikl,  peaceable^ 
cheofal,  polite,  and  coromunicatiTe.  They 
ningle  with  no  cabal,  have  no  interest  is 
fuxmoBj  are  ^open  to  all  parties,  and 
iiiflueDc»d  by  none;"  and    they  have  a 
goody  kind,  or  civil  word  for  everybody. 
The  dicieiful  morning  salutation  of  one  of 
thew    deanly,    respectable    persons  is  a 
<*  handsell  **  for  the  pleasures  of  the  day ; 
serenity  is  in  its  tone,  and  comfort  glances 
fiom  its  accompanying  smile.    Their  small, 
cool,  dean,  ana  sparingly-focnished  shops, 
vith  sanded  floor  and  towelled  walls,  re* 
lieved  by  the  white^painted,  well-scoured 
ihdTes,  scantily  adorned  wiUi  the  various 
osplemeDts  of  their  art,  denote  the  snug  sys* 
tem  of  economy  which  characterises  the 
ownera*     Here,  only,  is  the  looking-glass 
not  an  emblem  of  vanity :  it  is  placed  to 
reflect,  and  not  to  flatter.    You  seat  your- 
self in   the    lowly,  antique  chair,  worn 
smooth  by  the  backs  of  half  a  century  of 
beard-owners,  and  instantly  feel  a  foil  re- 
pose fiom  fetigue  of  body  and  mind.    You 
find  yourself  in  attentive  and  gentle  hands, 
and  are  persuaded  that  no  man  can  be  in 
collision  with  his  shaver  or  hair-dresser. 
The  very  operation  tends  to  set  you  on 
bAter  terms  with  yourself:  and  vour  barber 
hath  not  in  his  constitution  the  slightest 
element  of  difierence.    The  adjustment  of 
a  curly  the  dipping  of  a  lock,  the  trimming 
of  a  whiskery  (that  much-cherished  and 
highly-valued  adornment  of  the  face,)  are 
matters  of  paramount  importance  to  both 
paxties— threads  of  sympathj  for  the  time, 
unbnAen  by  the  divesture  of  the  thin,  soft, 
ample  mantle,  that  enveloped  you  in  its 
snowy  folds  while  under  his  care.    Who 
can  entertain  Ul-hmnour,  much  less  vent 
his  spleen,  while  wrapt  in^the  symbolic 
vestment?    The  veriest  churl  is  soft^ed 
by  the  application  of  the  warm  emollient 
brush,  and  calmed   into  complacency  by 
the  light-handed   hoverings  ot*  the   comb 


and  scissors.  A  smile,  a  compliment,  a 
remark  on  the  weather,  a  diflident,  side- 
wind inquiry  about  polities,  or  the  passing 
intelligence  of  the  day,  are  tendered  with 
that  deference,  which  is  the  most  grateful 
as  well  as  the  handsomest  demonstration  oi 

Soliteness.  Should  you,  on  sitting  down, 
atf>blushingly  request  him  to  cut  .off  **  as 
large  a  lock  as  he  can,  merely,''  you  assure 
him,  *'  that  you  may  detect  any  future 
diange  in  its  colour,^  how  skilfully  he  ex- 
tracts, from  your  rather  thin  head  of  hair,  a 
graceful,  flowing  lock,  which  self-love 
alone  prevents  you  from  doubting  to  have 
been  grown  by  yourself:  how  pleasantly 
you  contemplate,  in  idea,  its  glossiness 
from  beneath  the  intended  glass  of  the  pro- 
pitiatory locket.  A  web  of  delightfol 
associations  is  thus  woven ;  and  the  care  he 
takes  to  <*make  each  ps^cular  hair  to 
stand  on  end  "  to  your  wishes,  so  as  to  let 
you  know  he  surmises  your  destination, 
completes  the  charm.—- We  never  hear  of 
people  cutting  their  throats  in  a  barber's 
shop,  though  the  place  is  redolent  of  razors. 
No ;  the  ensanguroed  spots  that  occasion- 
ally besmirch  the  whitenesi  of  the  revolving 
towel  is  from  careless,  unskilfol,  and  opi- 
niated  individuals,  who  mow  their  own 
beards,  or  refuse  to  restrain  their  risibility. 
I  wonder  how  any  can  usurp  the  province 
of  the  barber,  (once  an  almost  'exclusive 
one,)  and  apply  unskilfol,  or  unpractised 
hands  so  near  to  tlie  grand  canal  of  life. 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  lose  the 
daily  elevation  of  my  tender  nose,  by  the 
Telvet-tipped  digits  of  my  barber — no,  not 
for  an  independence  I 

The  genuine  barber  is  usually  (like  his 
razors)  well-tempered ;  a  man  unvisited  by 
caie;  combining  a  somewhat  hasty  assi- 
duity, with  an  easy  and  respectful  manner. 
He  exhibits  the  best  part  of  the  character 
of  a  Frendiman — an  uniform  exterior  sua- 
vity, and  poliietee.    He    seems    a  faded 
nobleman,  or  htdgri  of  the  old  rigime. 
And  surely  if  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate, 
those  of  the  old  French  nobleue*  seek  the 
congenial  soil  of  the  barber's  bosom  I  Is  it 
a  degradation  of  worthy  and  untroubled 
'spirits,  to  imagine,  that  they  animate  the 
bodies  of  the  harmless  and  unsophisticated? 
In  person  the  barber  usually  inclines  to 
the  portly  \  but  is  rarely  obese.     His  is 
that  agreeable  plumpness  betokening  the 
man  at  ease  with  himself  and  the  world-— 
and  the  utter  absence  of  that  fretfulness 
ascribed  to  leanness.    Nor  do  his  comely 
proportions  and  fleshiness  make  leaden  the 
heels,  or  lessen  the  elasticity  of  his  step, 
or  transmute  his  feathery  lightness  of  hand 
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to  beaviuess.  He  usually  wean  powder,  nature  tlian  one  of  these  wigs— ao  frank,  so 
for  it  looks  respectable,  and  is  proressional  sincere,  and  so  warm  an  apology  for  want 
withal.  The  last  of  the  almost  forgotten  of  hair,  scorning  to  deceive  the  observer, 
and  quite  despised  race  of  pigtails,  once  or  to  crown  the  veteran  head  with  adoles- 
proudlv  cherished  by  all  ranks— now  pro-  cent  curb.  Tlie  ancient  wig,  whether 
scribed,  banished,  or,  if  at  all  seen,  dimi-  a  simple  scratch,  a  plain  bob,  or  a  splendid 
nished  in  stateliness  and  bulk,  "  shorn  of  periwiff,  was  one  which  a  man  might  mo- 
its  &ir  proportions,*'-— lingers  fondly  with  destly  hold  on  one  hand,  while  with  the 
its  former  nurturer;  the  neat-combed,  even-  other  he  wiped  his  bald  pate;  but  with 
clipped  hairs,  encased  in  their  tight  swathe  what  gprace  could  a  modern  wig-wearer 
of  black  ribbon,  topped  by  an  airy  bow,  dismount  a  specific  deception,  an  elaborate 
nestle  in  the  weU-clotned  neck  of  the  mo-  imitation  of  natural  curls  to  exhibit  a  hair- 
dern  barber.  Yet  why  do  I  call  him  less  scalp  7  It  would  be  either  a  censure 
tnodem  ^  True,  he  lives  in  our,  but  he  on  his  vanity,  or  a  sarcasm  on  his  other- 
belongs  to  former  times,  of  which  he  is  the  wise  unknown  deficiency.  The  old  wig, 
remembrancer  and  historian— the  days  of  on  the  oontrary,  was  a  plain  acknowledge 
bags,  queues,  dubs,  and  periwigs,  when  a  ment  of  want  of  hair ;  avowmg  the  com- 
hak>of  powder,  pomatum,  and  frined  curls  fort,  or  the  inconvenienoeK  (as  it  might 
encircled  the  heads  of  our  ancestors.  That  happen,)  with  an  independent  indifference 
glory  is  departed;  the  brisk  and  agile  to  mirth  or  pity;  and  forming  a  decent 
tonsor,  once  the  genius  of  the  toilet,  no  covering  to  the  h^d  that  sought  not  to  be- 
longer  directs,  with  the  precision  of  a  can-  come  either  a  decoration  or  deceit.  Peace 
noneer,  rapid  discharges  of  scented  atoms  to  the  manet  of  the  primitive  artificers  of 
against  bnstling  batteries  of  his  own  crea-  human  hair — ^the  true  skull-thatchers — the 
^oo.*  **  The  ^rber*9  occupation's  gone,"  architects  of  towering  toupees-^ the  en- 
with  all  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circum-  gineers  of  flowing  periwigs  I 
stance  of  glorious  wigt  !**  The  wig-makers  (as  they  still  denominate 
Methinks  I  detect  some  unfledged  reader,  themselves)  in  linoolnVinn  and  the  Tern- 
upon  whose  head  of  hair  the  sun  of  the  pie,  are  quite  of  the  **  old  school.*'  Their 
eighteenth  century  never  shone,  glancing  shady,  cool,  cleanly,  classic  recesses,  where 
his  <*  mind's  e^e'*  to  one  of  the  more  embryo  chancellors  have  been  measured 
recent  and  &shionable  professors  of  the  art  for  their  initiatory  forensic  wigs;  where  the 
of  *'  ciMoiirtV— one  or  the  chemical  per*  powdered  glories  of  the  bench  have  oft- 
fumen,  or  self^steemed  practitioners  of  the  times  received  a  iv-revivification ;  where 
present  day,  in  search  of  an  exemplification  some  '*  old  Bencher"  still  resorts,  in  his 
of  my  description :— he  is  at  fault.  Though  undress,  to  have  his  nightly  growth  of 
Ae  mav  deem  Truefit  or  Macalpine  mo-  beard  shaven  by  the  '< particular  razor;'' 
dels  of  skill,  and  therefore  of  description,  I  these  powder-scented  nooks,  these  legal 
must  tell  him  I  recognise  none  such.  I  dressing-closets  seem,  like  the  ^  statutes  at 
speak  of  the  last  generation,  (between  large,*'  to  resist,  tacitly  but  efiectually,  the 
which  and  the  present,  Ross,  and  Taylor  of  progress  of  innovation.  They  are  like  the 
Whitechapel,  are  the  connecting  links,)  the  old  law  offices,  which  are  scattered  up  and 
last  remnants  of  "whom  haunt  the  solitary,  down  in  various  comers  of  the  intricate 
well-paved,silentcomers,and  less  frequented  maze  of  ''  courts,"  constituting  the  '<  Tern- 
streets  of  London — ^whose  windows  ex-  pie*'— unchangeable  by  time ;  except  whea 
hibit  no  waxen  busts,  bepainted  and  be-  the  hand  of  death  removes  some  old 
disened  in  fiincy  dresses  and  flaunting  tenant  at  will,  who  has  been  refreshed  by 
feathers,  but  one  or  two  ''old  original''  the  cool-borne  breezes  from  the  river,  or 
blocks  or  dumnde9,  crowned  with  sober-  soothed  by  the  restless  monotony  of  the 
looking,  respectable,  stifi'-buckled,  brown  plashing  muntain,  ''sixty  years  since.**— 
wigs,  such  as  our  late  venerable  monarch  But  I  grow  serious. — The  barber  possesses 
used  to  wear.  There  is  an  aboriginal  wig-  that  distinction  of  gentleness,  a  soft  and 
maker's  shop  at  the  corner  of  an  inn-yani  white  hand,  of  genial  and  equable  tempera- 
in  Bishopsgate-street ;  a  "  repository  '*  of  ture,  neither  falling  to  the  "  zero  **  of  cnilli^ 
hair ;  the  window  of  which  is  full  of  these  ness,  nor  rising  to  the  "  fever  heat "  of 
primitive  caxons,  all  of  a  sober  brown,  or  perspiration,  but  usually  lingering  at 
simpler  flaxen,  with  an  occasional  contrast  "  blood  heat."  I  know  not  if  any  one  ever 
of  rustv  black,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  finis  shook  hands  vrith  his  barber :  there  needs 
to  the  bv-gone  fashion.  Had  our  first  fore-  no  such  outward  demonstration  of  good- 
fother,  A&m,  been  bald,  he  could  not  have  will ;  no  grip,  like  that  we  bestow  upon 
worn  a  more  simply  artificial  imitation  of  an  old  friend  returned  after  a  long  absence. 
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by  way  oC  liTet,  «s  it  were,  to  that  link  in  pation,  and  active  lebure,  time  stems  lo 

the  chain  of  friendship.  His  air  of  courtesy  pass  tinheeded,  and  the  wheel  of  chance, 

keeps  a   good  understanding  floating  be-  scattering  fragments  of  circumstance  from 

tween  him  and  his  customers,  which,  if  the  rock  of  destiny,  continues  its  relentless 

raiBed  by  a  Iiasty  departure,  or  dismissal,  and  unremittent  revolution,  unnoticed  by 

IS  reTired  the  next  day  by  the  sun-light  of  him.    He  hears  not  the  roar  of  the  fearful 

kit  morning  smile !  engine,  the  groans  and  sighs  of  despair,  or 

The  barber's  hand  is  unlike  that  of  any  the  wild  laugh  of  exaltation,  produced  by 
other  soft  hand  :  it  is  not  flabby,  like  that  its  mighty  working.  All  is  remote,  strange, 
ofaseosnalist;  nor  arid,  and  thin,  like  a  stu-  and  intricate,  and  belongs  not  to  him  to 
dent's ;  nor  dead  white,  like  that  of  a  deli-  know.  He  dwells  in  an  area  of  peace— a 
cate female;  but  it  is  na/arotfy  warm,  of  a  magic  circle  whose  area  might  be  de- 
^wing,  transparent  colour,  and  of  a  scribed  by  his  obsolete  sign-pole  I 
oBshiony,  elastic  softness.  Beneath  its  Nor  does  the  character  of  the  barber  vary 
ooodliatory  touch,  as  it  prepares  the  skin  in  other  countries.  He  seems  to  flourish  in 
for  the  sweeping  course  of  the  rasor,  and  its  unobtrusive  prosperity  all  the  world  over, 
gentle  pressure,  as  it  inclines  the  head  to  In  the  east,  the  ctiroe  most  congenial  to  his 
either  side,  to  aid  the  operation  of  the  scis-  avocations,  the  voluminous  beard  makes 
fors,  a  man  may  sit  for  hours,  and  feel  no  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  ever-turbaned, 
veariness.  Happy  must  he  be  who  lived  dose-shorn  skull,  and  he  exhibits  the  tri- 
iB  the  days  of  long,  or  foU-dressed  hair,  umph  of  his  skill  in  its  most  special  depart- 
ed resigned  himself  for  a  full  hour  to  the  ment.  Transport  an  English  barber  to  Sa- 
passive  luxury  of  hair-dressing  1  A  morn-  marcand,  or  Ispahan,  and,  saving  the  lan- 
ing's  toilette--{for  a  gentleman,  I  mean ;  guage,  he  would  feel  quite  at  home.  Here 
Iv-iog  a  bachelor,  I  aro  uninitiated  in  the  he  reads  the  newspaper,  and,  unless  any 
arcana  of  a  lady*s  diessing-room)— a  morn-  part  is  contradicted  by  his  customers, 
ing  s  toilette  in  those  days  was  indeed  an  ne  believes  it  all :  it  is  his  oracle.  At 
icjportant  part  of  the  **  business  of  life  i'^  Coostanttnople  the  chief  eunuch  would  con- 
ibere  were  the  curling-irons,  the  comb,  the  fide  to  him  the  secrets  of  the  senwlio  as  if 
pomatum,  the  powder-puff,  the  powder-  he  were  a  genuine  disciple  of  Mahomet; 
knife,  the  mask,  and  a  aozen  other  requi-  and  with  as  right  good  will  as  ever  old 
sites  to  complete  the  elaborate  process  that  "  gossip*'  vented  a  bit  of  scandal  with  un- 
perfected  that  mysterious  *<  Irappant,  or  constrained  volubility  of  tongue.  He  would 
tintinabulant  appendage  "  to  the  back  part  listen  to,  aye  and  put  faith  in,  the  relations 
of  the  head.  Ohi  it  must  have  been  a  of  the  coffee-house  story-tellers  who  came  to 
luxury — a  delight  surpassing  the  famed  have  their  beards  trimmed,  and  repaid  him 
baths  and  cosmetics  of  the  east.  with  one  of  their  inventions  for  his  trouble. 

I  have  said  that  the  barber  is  a  gentle  What  a  dissection  wonld  a  barber's  brain 
man ;  if  ift>t  in  so  many  words,  I  have  at  afford,  could  we  but  discern  the  mine  of 
least  pointed  out  that  distinguishing  trait  latent  feuds  and  conspiracies  laid  up  there 
io  him.  He  is  also  a  humane  man :  his  in  coil,  by  their  spleenful  and  mischievous 
occupation  of  torturing  hairs  leaves  him  inventors.  I  would  that  I  could  unpack 
neither  leisure  nor  disposition  to  torture  the  hoarded  venom,  all  hurtless  in  that 
ought  else.  He  looks  as  respectable  as  he  "  cool  grot,'*  as  destructive  stores  are  de- 
is  ;  and  he  is  void  of  any  appearance  of  posited  in  an  arsenal,  where  light  and  heat 
deceit  or  cunning.  There  is  less  of  per-  never  come.  His  mind  admits  no  spark  of 
sonality  or  egotism  about  him  than  mankind  malice  to  fire  the  train  of  jealousy,  or  ex- 
io  general  :  though  he  possesses  an  idio-  plode  the  ammunition  of  petty  strife;  and 
syitcrasy,  it  is  that  of  his  class,  iK)t  of  him-  it,  were  well  for  the  world  and  society,  if 
self.  As  he  sits,  patiently  renovating  some  the  intrigue  and  spite  of  its  inhabitants 
dilapidated  peruke,  or  perseveringly  pre-  could  be  poured,  like  the  '<  cursed  juice  of 
sides  over  tne  developement  of  grace  in  Hebenon,^  into  his  ever-open  ear,  and  be 
some  intractable  bush  of  hair,  or  stands  buried  for  ever  in  the  oblivious  chambers 
at  his  own  threshold,  in  the  cleanly  pride  of  his  brain.  Vast  as  the  caveined  ear 
of  white  apron  and  hose,  lustrous  snoes,  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  his  contains  in  its 
and  exemplary  jacket,  with  that  studied  labyrinthine  recesses  the  collected  scandal 
yet  seeminff  disanrangement  of  hair,  as  of  neighbourhoods,  the  chatter  of  house- 
though  subduing,  as  far  as  consistent  with  holds,  and  even  the  crooked  policy  of 
propriety,  the  visible  appearance  of  tech-  courts ;  but  ail  is  decomposed  and  neutra- 
nical  skill — as  he  thus,  untired,  goes  the  lized  there.  It  is  the  very  quantity  of  this 
never-vaiying  round  of  his  pleasant  occu-  freight  of  plot  and  detraction  that  renders 
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him  10  haimleis.  It  is  as  ballast  to  the 
sails  of  his  judgment.  He  mixes  in  no 
conspiracy,  domestic  or  public.  The  foul- 
est treason  would  remain  ''  pure  in  the  last 
recesses  of  hh  mind.''  He  knows  not  of, 
cares  not  for,  feels  no  interest  in  all  this 
material  of  wickedness,  any  more  than  the 
unconscious  paper  that  bears  on  its  lettered 
forehead  the  **  sixth  edition  "  of  a  bulletin. 
Amiable,  contented,  respected  race !— 
I  exclaim  with  Figaro,  ^  Ob,  that  I  were  a 
happy  barber  I" 

Gaston. 


3.  Love  nothing  but  what  a  tood,  and 
do  all  that  thou  lovest  to  do;  think  nothing 
but  what  is  true,  and  speiJi  not  all  that 
thou  thinkest. 

3.  O  kings  I  tame  your  passions,  soTem 
yourseWes ;  and  it  will  be  only  child's  plaj 
to  you  to  govern  the  world. 

4.  O  kings  1  O  people !  it  can  never  be 
often  enough  repeated  to  you,  what  the 
half-witted  venture  to  doubt,  that  there  is 
no  happiness  vrithout  virtue,  and  no  virtue 
without  the  fear  of  God. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  AUTHORS. 

Whether  it  is  perfectly  consbtent  in  an 
author  to  solicit  tne  indulgence  of  the  pub- 
lic, though  it  may  stand  first  in  his  wishes^ 
admits  a  doubt;  for,  if  his  productions 
will  not  bear  the  light,  it  may  be  said,  why 
does  he  publish  ?  but,  if  they  will,  there  is 
no  need  to  ask  a  fevour ;  the  world  receives 
one  from  him.  Will  not  a  piece  everlast- 
ingly be  tried  by  its  merit?  Shall  we 
esteem  it  the  higher,  because  it  was  written 


world  will  not  be  deceived  by  the  tinselled 
purse,  but  will  examine  whether  the  con^ 
tents  are  sterling. 


POETICAL  ADVICE. 


Bootes 

THE  KING  OF  INDIA'S  LIBRARY. 

Dabshelim,  king  of  India,  had  so  nume- 
rous a  library,  that  a  hundred  brachmans 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  order; 
and  it  required  a  thousand  dromedaries  to 
transport  it  from  one  place  to  another.  As 
he  was  not  able  to  read  all  these  books,  he 

Proposed  to  the  brachmans  to  make  extracts 
om  them  of  the  best  and  most  useful  of  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ?  because  it  was  the 
their  contents.  These  learned  personages  f®»J  ?f  ^.^^^^^  delivered  extempore? 
set  themselves  so  heartily  to  work,  that  in  hatched  while  the  author  stood-  upon  one 
less  than  twenty  years  they  had  compiled  of  *cg  ?  or  cobbled,  while  he  cobbled  a  shoe 
all  these  extracts  a  little  encyclopedia  of  or  will  it  be  a  recommendation,  that  it  issuei 
twelve  thousand  volumes,  which  thirtv  ^rth^  in  gilt  binding  ?  ^  The^  judicious 
camels  could  carry  with  ease.  They  had 
the  honour  to  present  it  to  the  king.  But, 
how  great  vras  their  amasement,  on  his 
giving  them  for  answer,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  read  thirty  camel-loads  of 
books.  They  therefore  leduced  their  ex- 
tracts to  fifteen,  afterwards  to  ten,  then  to 
four,  then  to  two  dromedaries,  and  at  last 
there  remained  only  so  much  as  to  load  a  I  have  pleasure  in  being  at  liberty  to 
mule  of  ordinary  stature.  publish  a  poetical  letter  to  a  young  poet 

Unfortunately,  Dabshelim,  during  this  from  one  yet  younger;  who,  before  the 
process  c^  melting  down  his  library,  vras  years  of  manhood,  has  attained  the  height 
grown  old,  and  saw  no  probability  of  living  of  knowing  on  what  conditions  the  muse 
to  exhaust  its  quintessence  to  the^last  vo-  may  be  successfully  wooed,  and  imparts  the 
lume.  ^  Illustrious  sultan,"  said  his  vixir,  secret  to  his  friend.  Some  lines  tovrards 
the  sage  Pilpay,  **  thoush  I  have  but  a  very  the  close,  which  refer  to  his  co-aspirant's 
imperfect  knowledge  of  your  royal  library,  effiisions,  are  omitted, 
vet  I  will  undertaSce  to  deliver  you  a  very 
brief  and  satisfactory  abstract  of  it.  You. 
shall  read  it  through  in  one  minute,  and 
yet  you  will  find  matter  in  it  for  reflecting 
upon  throughout  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Having  said  this,  Pilpay  took  a  palm  leaf, 

and  wrote  upon  it  with  a  golden  style  the     For  TVeatj-nx  it  nearlj  dead, 
four  following  sentences  : —  And  age  has  whitea'd  o'er  her  head ; 

1.  The  greater  part  of  the  sciences  com-    Her  Telret  robe  is  stripp'd  away. 

prise  but  one  single  word — PerhapM  :  and      Her  watery  palsea  hardly  play ; 

the  whole  history  of  mankind  contains  no     Clog^d  with  the  withering  leaves,  the  wiad 

more  than  three— they  are  ftom,  naffer,  dw,    C<«»«  ^•k  >"•  M»ffcti»f  "«« behind. 


For  the  Table  Book. 


To  R.  R. 

To  yon.  dear  Rowland,  lodg'd  in  town. 
Where  Pleasure's  smile  soothes  Wintei's  frown, 
I  write  while  chilly  breeaes  blow. 
And  the  dense  clouds  descend  in  snow. 
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And  hw  aaA  tl«rt,  witk  frpmg  tif. 
And  iagpag  viags  m  luTd  flits  bj ; 
(For  ererj  Robin  Mpater  growi« 
Aad  everjr  Sparroir  robhinjf  goes.) 
Tlie  Ymu'b  two  e jes— tbe  s«a  sad 
Ax«  fading,  aad  will  fsde  fall  soon  ;* 
With  shattered  forees  Autama  jields, 
And  Winter  triwiiplis  o'er  the  fields. 

So  thus,  alas  I  I'm  gagg*d  it  seems, 
Fnmi  euDTeise  of  tbe  woods  and  streaaks, 
(For  all  the  eoontless  xhjrming  rabUe 
Hold  leares  can  wUsper-^waters  babble) 
Aad,  hooao-boand  for  whole  weeks  togefter 
Bj  stress  of  langB,  and  stress  of  weather^ 
Feed  on  the  more  defightful  strains 
Of  howliag  winds,  aad  peltaag  rains; 
Which  shake  the  hovse^  horn  nar  to  vaa, 
Inkffi  Tslrhrfiasrisn : 
Fooring  iaaamerable  streams 
Of  arrows,  thro*  a  thoasaad  seaaas: 
Arrows  so  flae,  the  aioest  e^ 
Thdr  thickest  flight  eaa  ae'er  descry,— 
Tct  fisahioa'd  with  sneh  subtle  art, 
Thej  strike  their  vietim  to  the  heart ; 
While  impa,  ftat  fly  npoa  the  point, 
Raise  xackiag  paias  ia  erezy  joiat 
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Nay,  aMre— these  winds  are  thongfat  magidaask 
Aad  aaperemineat  pbyridans : 
For  men  who  haTe  been  kill'd  oatrigbt. 
They  care  agun  at  dead  of  night. 
That  doable  witeh.  who  etst  did  dwell 
la  Eadoii's  eata,  raised  Samael ; 
Bat  th«y  eadr  aight  raise  oonatless  hosts 
Of  wandering  sprites,  aad  sheeted  ghosts  i 
Tom  shaking  looks  to  dsaking  ekaias, 
Aad  howl  most  saperaatnral  straias : 
While  all  oar  dances  lose  their  wits, 
the  night  ia  ago»>fits. 


this  uoetmnal  i§ne»  blows 
I  hide  my  head  beaeatii  the  clothes, 
Aad  sae  the  power  whose  dew  distils 
The  only  batan  for  hamaa  ills.  . 
All  day  the  son's  prsTatling  beam 
Absortw  this  dew  from  Lethe's  stream  x 
Ail  ai|^t  tbe  falling  moisture  sheds 
OUirioa  orer  mortal  heads. 
Tha  siakJag  into  sleep  I  fall, 
Aad  leave  them  piping  at  their  bail. 
Whea  moraang  comes — ^ao  snmmer*s  mom— 
I  wake  and  find  the  spectres  gone ; 
Bat  OB  the  casement  see  emboss'd 
A  mimie  world  in  orasted  frost; 
lee-bevgs,  high  shores,  aad  wastes  of  snow, 
Moontains  aboTe,  aad  seas  below; 
Or,  if  Imaginatioa  bids. 
Vast  crystal  domes,  and  pyramids. 
Thea  startii^  from  my  conch  I  leap, 
Aad  shake  away  the  dregs  of  sleep, 

•  To  shield  this  liae  fiem  eritimsm— 
'Tte  Paiodjf^Hnot  Flsgianam. 


Jnst  breathe  apon  the  grand  array. 
And  iee-bexgs  slide  in  seas  away. 

Now  on  the  seout  I  sally  forth. 
The  weather-oock  due  £.  by  N. 
To  meet  some  masqaeradiag  fog, 
Whieh  makes  all  aatore  daaee  iaeof  . 
And  spreads  bine  devils,  aad  Uae  ]aoh% 
Till  ezeroised  by  toagoee  and  boidts. 

Books,  do  I  say?  fnU  well  I  wist 

A  book's  a  famoas  exordst  I 

A  book's  the  tow  that  makes  the  teth« 

That  biads  the  qniek  aad  dead  together} 

A  speaking  tnunpet  aader  gronnd. 

That  tarns  a  silnwe  to  a  soond ; 

A  magio  minor  form'd  to  show. 

Worlds  that  were  dost  tea  thonsaad  years 

They're  aromatie  cloths,  that  hold 

The  mind  embalm'd  ia  many  a  fold, 

Aad  look,  arrang'd  in  dnst-hung  rooms, 

Like  mammies  in  Egyptian  tombf ; 

— Enehaated  echoes,  that  reply, 

Not  to  the  ear,  but  to  the  eye ; 

Or  pow'rfol  drags,  that  give  the  braaa. 

By  strange  oomtagioa,  joy  or  paia. 

A  book's  tbe  phcuuz  of  the  earth, 
Whieh  barsts  ia  spleadoar  fiom  its  birth  t 
Aad  like  the  mooa  without  her  wanes. 
From  every  chaage  new  lostre  gains ; 
Shiaiag  with  nndiminish'd  li^t. 
While  sges  wing  their  idle  flight. 

By  snob  a  glorious  theme  inspired 
Still  ooald  I  sing — ^but  yon  are  tired: 
(Tho*  adamantine  longs  woald  do. 
Bars  shoold  be  adamaatine  tooj 
Aad  theaoe  we  may  deduce  'tis  better 
To  aaswer  (Yaith  tis  time)  your  letter. 


To  aaswer  first  what  first  it  says. 
Why  will  yon  speak  of  partial  praise  ? 
I  spoke  with  honesty  and  truth. 
And  now  you  seem  to  doubt  them  both. 
The  lynx's  eye  may  seem  to  him. 
Who  always  has.aiijoy'd  it,  dim : 
And  brilliant  thoughts  to  yon  may  be 
What  eommon-place  ones  are  to  me. 
You  note  them  not— but  cast  them  by. 
As  light  is  laviah'd  by  the  sky ) 
Or  streams  frcnn  Indian  moontains  rdTd 
Fling  to  the  ocean  grains  of  gold. 
Bat  still  we  know  the  gold  is  fine- 
Bat  still  we  kaow  the  Right's  diviae* 

As  to  the  Century  and  Pope, 
The  thought's  not  so  absurd,  I  hope. 
I  don't  despair  to  see  a  throne    ^ 
Rear'd  above  his — and  p'rhaps  yoorewB* 
The  course  is  clear,  the  goal's  in  view, 
'Tis  free  to  all,  why  not  to  you  ? 

But,  eie  you  start,  you  should  surva" 
The  towering  falcon  strike  her  prey  t 
In  gradual  sweeps  the  sky  she  sealao. 
Nor  all  at  oace  the  bird  assails. 
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b«t  bans  Ua  lu— «mts  roaod  th«  skw*, 

A  od  gsiaa  npoQ  him  st  h«  Aim. 

V^eaned  and  faint  he  beato  th«  air  in  ra'n. 

Then  »huu  hii  iaggy  wiage.  and  pitches  to  the  plain. 

Now.  falcon  i  now  I    One  etoop— bnt  one. 

The  quarry'*  atruok— the  priae  is  won ! 

So  he  who  hopes  the  palm  to  gain. 
So  often  sought— and  sought  in  Taia, 
Mnst  year  by  year,  as  i»ojid  by  rowd, 
la  easy  cireles  leare  the  gfoundt 
'Tis  time  has  Unght  him  how  to  rise. 
And  natttralised  him  to  the  skiee. 
Fall  many  ^  day  Pope  trod  the  yalea,  ^ 

Mid  **  ulrer  streams  and  murmnring  gales.* 
Long  fear'd  the  riung  hills  to  tread. 
Nor  ever  dared  the  moantaia-head. 

It  needs  not  Milton  to  display,' 
Who  let  a  life-time  slide  away. 
Before  he  swept  the  sounding  string, 
And  soarM  on  Pegasean  wing,— 
Nor  Homer's  ancient  form— to  show 
The  Laurel  takes  an  age  to  grow ; 
And  he  who  give*  his  name  to  fate. 
Must  plant  it  early,  reap  it  late ; 
Nor  pluck  the  blossoms  as  they  spring, 
So  beantifttl,  yet  perishing. 


More  1  would  say— hut,  see,  the  paper 
Is  nearly  out— and  so*s  my  taper, 
do  while  I've  space,  and  while  I've  light, 
ru  shake  your  hand,  and  bid  good-night 


Dr.  KiKG^ifi*  HUH. 


F.  P.  H. 


CroyAm,  Dec.  17,1826. 


The  late  Dr.  King,  of  Oxford,  by  actively 
interfeiing  in  some  measures  which  mate- 
rially affected  the  university  at  large,  be- 
came very  popular  with  some  individuals, 
wJad  as  obnoxious  with  others.  The  mode 
of  expressing  disapprobation  at  either  of 
the  universities  in  the  senate-house,  or 
schools,  is  by  scraping  with  the  feet :  but 
deviating  from  the  usual  custom,  a  party 
was  made  at  Oxford  to  hiss  the  doctor  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  Latin  oration  he  had  to 
make  in  public.  This  was  accordingly 
done  :  the  doctor,  however,  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  disconcerted,  but  turning 
round  to  the  vice-chancellor,  said,  very 
gravely,  in  an  audible  voice,  **  Landatur  afc 


Geheral  Woi^E. 

It  is  related  of  this  distinguished  officer, 
that  his  death-wound  was  not  received  by 
the  common  chance  of  war. 

Wolfe  perceived  one  of  the  sergeants  of 
his  regiment  strike  a  man  under  arms,  (an 
act  against  which  he  had  given  particular 
orders,)  and  knowinff  the  man  to  oe  a  good 
soldier,  reprehended  the  aggressor  with 
much  warmth,  and  threatened  to  reduce 
him  to  the  ranks.  This  so  far  incensed  the 
sergeant,  that  he  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
where  he  mediUted  the  means  of  destroying 
the  general.  Being  placed  in  the  enemy's 
left  wing,  which  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  right  of  the  British  line,  where  Wolfe 
commanded  in  person,  he  aimed  at  his  old 
commander  with  his  rifle,  and  effected  his 
deadly  purpose. 


jTebniarp. 

Conviviality  and  good  cheer  may  con- 
vert the  most  dreary  time  of  the  year  into 
a  season  of  pleasure ;  and  association  ot 
ideas,  that  great  source  of  our  keenest  plea- 
sures, may  attach  delightful  images  to  the 
howling  wind  of  a  bleak  winter's  night, 
and  the  hoarse  screeching  and  mystic  hoot- 
ing of  the  ominous  owl.* 

Winter. 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  Uows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 
And  milk  eomes  froien  hone  in  pail: 
When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foal. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  sUring  owl. 

Tn-who: 
Tu-whit  tu-who,  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Whan  all  alond  the  wind  doth  blow. 

And  oooghiag  drowns  the  parson's  saw. 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow. 
And  Marian*!  nose  looks  red  and  raw : 
Then  loaated  eraht  hiss  in  the  bowl. 
And  nighay  aings  the  staring  owl, 

T»*whoi 
Tn-whit  ta-who,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot 

SUkqMors. 

To  ^*  keel*'  the  pot  is  an  ancient  speUing 
for  "  cool,"  which  is  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb :  see  Tooke*s  **  Diversions  of  Pur* 
,  ley,"  where  this  passage  is  so  explained. 

•  Dr.  Forster's  Pefennial  Calcadar. 
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iltonumtnt  at  Interne,  liedfgneli  bp  CdorbaOrfCen, 

To  Tai  MiMOKT  at  thk  Swiss  Guards  who  weke  uissioed  at  ths  Tdilluii 


The  e^nTing  above  is  executed  from  whowereniusBcred,on  thelothof  Annitt, 

a  claj  figure,  modelled  hj  n  Swiss  artist  at  the  Tuilleries,  in  defending  Louis  XVI. 

from  the  original.     Ii  was  obligingly  sent  from  the  latu  culoHti.   The  oames  of  those 

to  the  editor,  for  (he  present  purpose,  by  who  perished  are  engraved  beneath  the  lion." 

the  gentleman  to  whom  it  belongi.    The  The  particulars  of  the  dreadful  siaughter, 

model wBi  presented tohimbyafhend, who,  wherein  these  helpless  lictims  fell,  while 

in  answer  to  his  inquiries  on  the  subject,  defending  the  palace  and  the  person  of  the 

wrote  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  unfortunate  monarch,  are  recorded  in  dif- 

ii  an  eitract:-^  ferent  works   within   the  reach   of  everv 

"  The    Terra   Ineognila    you    mention  person  who  desires  to  be  acquainted  wiih 

comes  from  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland,  and  is  the    frightful   details.      About  sixty   who 

the  model  of  a  colossal  work,  cut  in  the  were  not  killed  at  the  moment,  were  taken 

solid  rock,  close  to  that  city,  on  the  grounds  prisoners,  and  cnnducled  to  the  town-hall 


close  by.    The  '  L'envoi,"  ai  don  Armado  inihe  mohsoftboseterrifyingtimes,  ruihed 

oalb  it,   is    as   follows; — 'The  Helvetian  in  bodies  to  the  place,  with  cries  of  »eil- 

lioD,  «TeD  ir.  death,  protects  the  lilies  of  geance,  and  the  unhappy  men   were_  d»- 

Fiancc.'    The  monumeDt  was  executed  by  fivered  up  to  their  fuiy,  and  every   indi- 

tlM  Swiss,  ID  memorv  of  their  countrymen,  vidua)  wu  murdered  on  tb«  spot. 
Vdt.L-» 
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^arrtcit  ^lapK. 

No.  VI. 

[From  the  <<Cliaate  Maid  in  Cheapside," 
a  Comedy,  by  Thomas  Middletooy 
1620.] 

Citizen  to  a  Knight  compUmenHng  ki» 
Daughter, 

nih,  itop  jtnur  words,  food  Knight,  'twill  mako  h«r 

l^l^fii  ^1M| 
Which  mn  woond  too  high  for  tho  Dsnghtart  of  dM 

Fjreodom; 
HoBOor,  aod  Faithful  Senravtl  thaf  aro  oomplimeftts 
For  <ho  worthf  Ladies  of  Whito  Hall  or  Graenwich ; 
Xy*n  jiUun,  aoOeiant,  sabtidj  woids  atrta  vs,  Sir. 


Miuter  AUwii  {a  Wtttot)  deicribei  hu 
contentment, 

I  am  lika  •  man 
Findinf  a  tabla  fonuah*d  to  hia  hand. 
(Am  mina  ia  still  for  ma),  pn js  for  the  Fooadoi^ 
Miaa  tho  Right  worahipfnl,  the  good  Foondai's  liCi : 
X  ttank  hia,  he*  has  maintab'd  my  banaa  thaaa  tan 

fOMs; 
Mot  oalf  keep*  my  Wife,  Vat  ha  keape  mt. 
Ha  gats  me  idl  my  dkildien,  and  pnys  the  nnna 
Weekly  or  monthly,  pats  me  to  nothing. 
Rent,  nor  Chareh  does,  not  so  mneh  as  the  SeaTenger; 
Hm  happiast  state  tbnt  erer  man  was  bom  to. 
I  walk  oat  in  a  morning,  oome  to  breakfast. 
Find  ezoellent  cheer,  a  good  fire  in  winter; 
Look  in  my  eoal-honaa,  abont  Midsnmmer  ere, 
Thn^s  fall,  five  or  six  chaldron  new  laid  np ; 
Look  in  my  hack  yard,  J  ahall  find  a  ateepla 
Made  np  with  Keatiah  £Ha|otB,  whisk  o'erlooka 
The  water-hooae  and  tha  windmills.    I  say  nothings 
Bet  smila,  and  pin  tb»  door.   Whan  aha  iiaa  in, 
(Aa  now  sha*B  eren  npon  Uie  point  of  gmnting), 
▲  I«dy  liea  not  in  like  bar;  there's  her  imhoaaingB. 
Brnhnidariagt,  spaaglbgs,  and  I  know  not  what. 
Aa  if  iha  lay  with  all  tha  gandy  shops 
la  Onaham's  Bniaa  abont  her ;  then  her  reatoratiYaB, 
AbiU  toaat  np  a  young  'Polheoary, 
Aad  i^hly  ators  tha  Foreman  of  a  Dr^  shop; 
Est  angan  by  whole  loaves,  her  wiaaa  by  mndlata, 
X  aaa  ttaae  things,  bnt  like  a  happy  man 
I  pay  Car  aoaa  at  all,  yet  foola  think  it  miaa ; 
X  hara  tha  name,  and  in  hia  gold  I  ahiaa : 
Aad  whan  aome  merckaata  wonld  in  aonl  Uaa  halU 
Tin  bay  a  pacadiaa  for  their  wivea,  and  dye 
IMr  eoMoienca  in  the  blood  of  piodigal  hdia, 
IbdeokthatrNight-pieee;  yet.  aU  thia  being  ( 
BatSB  with  Jealonsy  to  the  inmost  bona ; 
Ihaaa  tonsants  stand  I  freed  of.    I  am  aa  elaar 
From  jealonsy  of  a  wifo,  as  from  tbe  eharfa. 
O  two  miiaonkna  blessings  I  'tis  the  Kaight, 
Has  ta'en  that  laboar  quite  out  of  my  hands. 


I  auty  sit  still,  aad  play ;  he's  jealoos  for 

Watehes  bar  stops,  sets  spies.    I  lire  at 

He  haa  bott  tha  coat  and  tonneat ;  when  tha 

Of  Us  heart  frets,  I  food  fat,  langh,  or  siaV. 
e       •       •       •        •       •       • 

rn  go  bid  Ooaaipe  •  pnaeaay  myaali; 

ThalTa  all  the  work  I'll  do;  nor  need  I  atii^ 

Bnt  that  it  is  my  pleasors  to  walk  forth 

Aad  air  mya^  a  little;  I  am  tyad 

To  nothing  ia  ttiis  boaineaa ;  what  I  do 

Is  laersly  racreatiea,  not  oonatiaiat. 


ReecMefrom  BaUijfi  hp  the  JFaiermem, 

I  had  besB  takea  by  eight  Serjeants, 


Bat  for  tha  hoaeat  Watermen,  I  am  boand  to  'em. 
Th»j  mn  tha  moat  re<{nitaAil*st  people  liTing ; 
For,  ns  they  get  their  meaaa  by  Oeatlemen, 
Tliey're  still  the  fbrward'st  to  help  Gentlemen. 
Yon  heard  how  ooe  'ee^iedoat  ofthe  Blaiddkiaia  f 
Bat  a  while  sinoe  from  two  or  three  Tarleta, 
Came  into  tlie  house  with  all  their  rapiers  drawa. 
As  if  they'd  dance  the  sword-dance  on  the  atage^ 
With  candles  In  their  hands,  like  Chaadlsrs*  Ghoste  I 
Whilst  the  poor  Oentleroan,  ao  pnraned  aad  haadad, 
Waa  by  aa  honeat  pair  of  oars  safo  landed. 


[From  **  London  ChautideerSy''  a  rad« 
Sketch  of  a  Play,  printed  1659,  but 
evidently  much  older.J 

Song  in  praue  of  Ate, 
L 

Snlnnit,  Banch  of  Giapea, 
To  the  atrong  Barley  ear ; 
Tha  weak  Wine  no  loagor 
Tha  laurel  shall  wear. 


Sack,  and  all  driaka  das^ 
Dsabtfitomthaatrife; 
Ala'a  the  only  Aqna  Vita^ 
Aadliqnorof  lifo. 

a 

Then  oome,  my  booa  faUom, 
LaCTs  driak  it  aionad ; 
It  kaapa  na  fnt^  giaTa, 
Thangh  it  lays  na  on  gronad. 

4. 
AWaaPhyaiaiaB, 
Ma  Moaatebaak  Bragger ; 
Oaa  eara  tha  ehiU  Agtta» 
TW^  It  be  with  tha  Stagiv. 


AlaFto  a  atNBf  WfaaUeri 

Flings  all  it  hath  mat; 
Aad  amkas  the  gronad 
Thon^itbenotwot 


•  A  rich  old  Knight,  who  keeps  A41wif  s  Wife; 


•  To  his  Wife's  Lying-in. 
t  Alsatia,  I  pr««ome. 
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^  do  no  MOffV.  With  Tariety  of  EDtertaiuaaeDtiy 

Al*  is  boili  Cena,  m.  Act  I.  A  Preamble  od  th«  Kettle  -drumi, 

A»dfDodN«pt«MtM:  by    Mr.  Job  Baker,  paiticularlyy    Lmrrf 

AVt  fiott  was  the  MS,  Orovjf,  aoconipanied  with  French  Horns. 

Ftom  wbieh  Vnras  gmr.  Act  II.  A  new  Peasant  Dance  by  Mons. 

^^  Chemont  and  Madem  Peran,  just  arrived 

....       _^      *  piping  hot  from  the  Opera  at  Paris.    To 

ti t!!^      L  ^*»«  »*  ^i»  ^  added  a  Ba]lad43pera,  calPd 

i:tl:,  W~uX  iil^  ^J^^'"-  ^  ^^^ '  '^^  ^"^  ^^  NeU  by 

■     G..£T;wkM>.thopr«  ^a*  Charke    loAo    performed  Princee^ 

"^  JBUxabeth  at  Southwark.  Servants  will  be 
8-  allow*d  to  keep  places  on  the  stage — Par- 
TkeBeoaM,m7lio(NiMlowi,  ticular  care  will  be  taken  to  perform  with 
LsTs  driak  it  aroud :  the  Utmost  decency,  and  to  prevent  mis- 
it  kesps  as  from  graTs,  takes,  the  Bills  for  the  day  will  be  blue  and 
Tteogfc  it  lajt  as  oa  gnmaA.  black,  &C."  * 


C.  L. 


THE  BLOODY  HAND. 


C|)t  IBratna.  ^'^  ^^  Tabu  Book. 

CHARLOTTE  CHARKE.  ,   One  December  evening  the  year  before 

last,  retuminff  to  T— •,  in  the  northern  ex- 

The  noTel  called  "  Mr.  Damont,*'  by  tremity  of  W— ,  in  a  drisling  rain,  as  I 
this  unforinnate  woman,  was  published  in  aoproached  the  second  milestone,  I  obserr- 
ihe  year  1755  in  one  volume,  tweWesy  by  ea  two  men,  an  elder  and  a  younger,  walk- 
H.  Slater,  of  Drory-lane,  who  may  be  pr^  ins  side  by  side  in  the  horse-road.  The 
samed  to  have  been  the  bookseller  that  elder,  whose  appearance  indicated  that  of  a 
accompanied  Mr.  Whyte  to  her  miserable  labourer  in  yeiy  comfortable  circumstances, 
dwelUng,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  her  was  in  the  path  directly  in  front  of  my 
read  the  manuscript.  Since  the  account  at  horse,  and  seemed  to  have  some  intention 
ool.  125,  I  met  with  an  advertisement  of  of  stopping  me;  on  my  advancing,  how- 
November,  1742,  from  whence  it  appears  ever,  he  quietly  withdrew  from  the  middle 
that  she  and  her  daughter,  ^^Miee  CharkCy*'  of  the  road  to  the  side  of  it,  but  kept  his 
performed  at  one  of  those  places  of  public  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  me,  which  causea  also, 
amusement  at  that  period,  when,  to  evade  on  mv  part,  a  particular  attention  to  him. 
the  law,  under  pretence  of  a  musical  en-  He  tnen  accosted  me,  '*  Sir,  I  beg  your 
tertainment,  a  play  and  the  usual  after-  pardon.'*-— <*  For  what,  my  man  ?" — *^  For 
piece  were  frequently  represented  by  way  speaking  to  you,  sir." — "  What  have  you 
cf  diveilijti— It,  although  they  constituted  said,  then  T — ^"  I  want  to  know  the  way  to 
the  sole  attraction.  The  notice  referred  to  S — ." — ^*  Pass  on  beyond  those  trees,  and 
15  altc^ther  a  curiosity :  it  runs  thus :—  you  will  see  the  spire  before  you."-^"  How 

"  For  the  BeneHi  of  a  Person  who  hoe  a  far  is  it  off,  sir  ?••— "  Less  than  two  miles." 

;  At  the  New  Theatre  — ^  Do  you  know  it,  sir?*' — "  I  was  there 


to  get  Money :  At  the  New  Theatre  — **  Do  you 

in  James-street  near  the  Haymarket,  on  twenty  minutes  ago." — "  Do  you  know  the 

Monday  next,  will  be  performed  a  Concert  gentleman  there,  sir,  that  wants  a  man  to 

of  vocal  and  instnimenlal  Musick,  divided  go  under  ground  for  him  ?" — "  For  what 

into  Two  Parts.  Boxes  3s.  Pit  2«.  Gal leryl«.  purpose  T  (imaeining,  from  the  direction 

Between  the  two  parts  of  the  Concert  will  in  which  I  met  the  man,  that  he  came  from- 

-be  performed  a  Tragedy^  caird  The  Fatal  the  mining  districts  of  S — y  I  expected  that 

CunmsiTY,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Lillo,  his  object  was  to  explore  the  neighbour- 

author  of  George  Barnwell.    The  part  of  hood  for  coals.)    His  answer  immediately 

Mrs.  Wilmot  by  Mrt,  Charke  (wno  ori-  turned  the  whole  train  of  my  ideas.     '*  To 

ginally  performed  it  at  the  Haymarket ;)  go  under  ground  for  him,  to  take  off  the 

The  reet  of  the  parte  by  a  Set  of  People  bloody  hand  from  his  carriage."—''  And 

ufho  wiU  perform  ae  welt  ae  they  can,  if  what  is  that  to  be  done  forr'— <'  For  a 

not  ae  well  ae  they  wou%  and  the  beet  eon  thousand  pounds,  sir.    Have  you  not  heard 

any  thing  of  it,  sir?"—"  Not  a  word."— 

**  Well,  sir,  I  was  told  that  the  gentleman 

•  TlLeox»aldIstiMdaB<if  BMrfroa  ^eoldDriak  \i^^  h^^  ^t  S— ,  at  the  hall,  and  that  he 

f  o-rForAths^.  wtoch  wa.  .»ds  witkoat  tkaiia-  {JJ^'^H^ijousand  pounds  to  any  man  that 
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will  take  off  the  bloodff  hand  from  his  car-  man,  and  hiiherto  without  an  aid  superiof 

riage." — ^*' I  can.  assure  you  tliis  is  the  first  to  himself.     Uuder  these  circurastaDces,  I 

word  I  have  heard  on  the  subject." — ^"Well,  present  the  inquiry  to  you,  and  shall  be, 

sir,  I  have  been  told  so  ;*'  and  then,  taking  among  many  others,  greatly  gratified  to  see 

off  his  hat,  he  wished  me  a  good  morning,  it  set  in  a  clear  light  by  yourself,  or  some 

I  rode  slowly  on,  but  very  suddenly  friendly  correspondent, 

heard  a  loud  call,  *'  Stop,  sir,  stop  !'*     I  ■                                         I  am,  sir, 

turned  my  horse,  and  saw  the  man,  who  )827.                                         -—  — -• 

had,  I  imagined,  held  a  short  parley  with 

bis  companion,  just  leaving  him,  and  run- 
ning towards  me,  and  calling  out,  "  Stop,  ;^U9!tt. 
sir.'*    Not  quite  knowing  what  to  make  of 

this  extraordinary  accost   and  Vehement  ORGANS  IN  CHURCHES, 

call,  I  changed  a  stout  stick  in  my  left  ^he  Temple  Church. 
hand  to  my  light  hand,  elevated  it,  gathered 

up  the  reins  in  my  left,  and  trotted  my  After  the    Restoration,  the  number  of 

horse  towards  him ;  he  then  walked  to  the  workmen  in  Encland  being  found  too  few 

side  of  the  road,  and  took  off  his  hat,  and  to  answer  the  demand  for  organs,  it  vras 

said,  "  Sir,  I  am  told  that  if  the  gentleman  thought  expedient  to  make  offers  of  encou- 

cau  get  a  man  to  go  under  ground  for  him,  ragement  lor  foreigners  to  come  and  settle 

for  seven  years,  and  never  see  the  light,  here;    these  brought    over    Mr.   Bernard 

and  let  his  nails,  and  his  hair,  and  his     Schmidt  and Harris ;  the  former, 

beard  grow  all  that  time,  that  the  king  will  for  his  excellence  in  his  art,  deserves  to  live 

then  tfOce  off  the  bloody  hand  from  his  car-  in  the  remembrance  of  all  who  are  friends 

riage." — **  Which  then  is  the  man  who  to  it. 

offers  to  do  this  ?  is  it  you,  or  your  com-  Bernard  Schmidt,  or,  as  we  pronounce 

panion  T— «  I  am  the  man,  sir."—"  O,  you  the  name.  Smith,  was  a  native  of  Germany, 

intend  to  underUke  to  do  this  ? '— **  Yes,  but  of  what  city  or  province  in  particular 

air."—"  Then  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  is  not  known.     He  brought  with  him  two 

now  hear  the  first  word  of  it  from  yourself."  nephews,  the  one  named  Gerard,  the  other 

At  this  time  the  rain  had  considerably  in-  Bernard ;   to  distinguish  him  from  these, 

creased,  I  therefore  wished  the  man  a  good  the  elder  had  the  appellation  of  &ther 

morning,  and  left  him.  Smith.     Immediately   upon   their  arrival, 

I  had  not,  however,  rode  above  a  hundred  Smith  was  employed  to  build  an  organ  for 

and  fifty  yards  before  an  idea  struck  me,  the  royal  chapel  at  Whitehall,  but,  as  it 

that  it  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  ad-  vras  built  in  great  haste,  it  did  not  answer 

vise  the  poor  man  to  go  no  further  on  such  the  expectations  of  those  who  vrere  judges 

a  strange  pursuit;  but,  though  I  galloped  of  his  abilities.    He  had  been  but  a  few 

after  them  on  the  way  I  had  originally  months  here  before  Harris  arrived  from 

directed  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  saw  France,  with  his  son  Renatus,  who  had 

two  persons,  who  must  have  met  them,  had  been  brought  up  in  the  business  of  organ- 

they  continued  their  route  to  S— ,  I  could  making  under  him;  they  met  with  little 

neither  hear  any  thihg  of  them,  nor  see  encouragement,  for  Dallans  and  Smith  had 

them,  in  any  situation  which  I  could  ima-  all  the  business  of  the  kingdom :  but,  upon 

gine  that  they  might  have  taken  to  as  a  the  decease  of  Dallans  m  1672,  a  competi- 

sbelter  from  the  heavy  rain.    1  thus  lost  an  tion  arose  between  thwe  two  foreigners, 

opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  gain,  from  which  was  attend^  with  some  remarkable 

the    greatest  depths  of  ignorance,  many  circumstances.    T^«^elder  Hams  was  m 

pointe  of  inquiry  I  had  arranged  in  my  own  no  degree  a  match  for  Smith,  but  his  son^ 

mind,  in  order  to  obtoin  a  developement  Renatus  was  a  young  man  of  ingenuity 

of  the  extraordinary  idea   and  unfounded  and  perseverance,  and  the  contest  between 

offer,  on  which  the  poor  fellow  appeared  to  Smith  and  the  younger  Harris  was  carried 

have  so  strongly  set  his  mind.  on  with  great  spirit.    Each  had  his  friends 

On  fiirther  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  this  and  supporters,  and  the  point  of  preference 

tiranffe  notion  of  the  bloody  hand  in  he-  between  them  was  hardly  determined  by 

laldry,  and  why  the  badge  of  honour  next  that  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship  by 

to  nobility,  and  perpetuated  from  the  an-  Smith,  the  organ  now  standing  m  the  Tem- 

ctent  kingi  of  Iftstei^  should  fall,  in  two  pie  church;  of  the  building   whereof,  the 

centuries,  into  indelible  dUgrace,  I  find  following  is  the  h^toiy. 

myself  in  darkness  equal  to  that  of  the  On  the  decease  of  Dallans  ^^  tJ»«fWf^ 

anticipated  cavern  of  the  poor  deluded  Harris,  Renatus  Hams  and  father  Jsmitfr 
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became  greet  riTalt  in  their  employ  meet, 
and  there  were  aeyeral  trials  of  skill  betwixt 
them ;  bet  the  famous  contest  was  at  the 
Temple  charch^  where  a  new  organ  was 
going  to  be  erected  towards  the  latter 
end  of  king  Charles  II.'s  time.  Both 
made  friends  finr  that  employment ;  and  as 
the  society  could  not  agree  about  who 
should  be  the  man,  the  master  of  the  Temple 
and  the  benchers  proposed  that  each  should 
set  up  an  organ  on  each  side  of  the  church. 
In  about  hadf  or  three  quarters  of  a  year 
this  was  done:  Dr.  Blow,  and  Purcell,  who 
was  then  in  his  prime,  showed  and  played 
&ther  Smith's  organ  on  appointed  days  to 
a  numerous  audience;  and,  till  the  other 
was  beard,  everybody  believed  that  father 
Smith  would  certainly  carry  it. 

Harris  brought  Lully,  organist  to  queen 
Catharine,  a  very  eminent  master,  to  touch 
his  organ.  This  rendered  Harris's  organ 
popular,  and  the  organs  continued  to  vie 
with  one  another  near  a  twelvemonth. 

Harris  then  challenged  fiftther  Smith  to 
make  additional  stops  against  a  set  time ; 
these  were  the  vox  humane,  the  cremona 
or  violin-stop,  the  double  oourtel  or  bass 
flute,  with  some  others. 

These  stops,  as  being  newly  invented, 
gave  great  delight  and  satisfaction  to  a  nu- 
merous audience ;  and  were  so  well  imitated 
on  both  sides,  that  it  was  hard  to  adjudge  the 
advantage  to  either :  at  last  it  was  left  to 
the  lord  chief  justice  Jeffries,  who  was  of 
that  house ;  and  he  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
troversy by  pitching  upon  fiather  Smith's 
organ;  and  Harrises  organ  being  taken 
awaj  without  loss  of  reputation,  Smith's 
remains  to  this  day. 

Now  began  the  setting  up  of  organs  in 
the  chiefest  parishes  of  the  city  of  London, 
where,  for  tne  most  part,  Harris  had  the 
advantage  of  father  Smith,  making  two 
peihaps  to  his  one ;  among  them  some  are 
very  eminent,  viz.  the  organ  at  St.  Bride*s, 
St.  Lawrence  near  Guildhall,  St.  Mary  Axe, 

Notvrithstanding  Harrises  success.  Smith 
was  considered  an  able  and  ingenious 
workman;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
diameter,  he  was  employed  to  build  an 
organ  for  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The 
organs  made  by  him,  though  in  respect  of 
the  workmanship  they  are  inferior  to  those 
of  Harris,  and  even  of  Dallans,  are  yet 
justly  admired;  and,  for  the  fineness  of 
their  tone,  have  never  yet  been  equalled. 

Harris's  organ,  rejected  from  the  Temple 
by  judge  Jeffries,  was  afterwards  purchased 
for  the  cathedral  of  Christ-church,  at  Dub- 
lin, and  set  up  there.    Towards  the  close 


of  George  II.'s  reign,  Mr.  By  field  was 
sent  for  from  Ensrland  to  repair  it,  which 
he  objected  to,  and  prevailed  on  the  chapter 
to  have  a  new  one  made  by  himself,  he  al- 
lowing for  the  old  one  in  exchange.  When 
he  had  got  it,  he  would  have  treated  with 
the  parishioners  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  for 
the  sale  of  it:  but  they,  disdaining  the 
ofier  of  a  second-hand  instrument,  renised 
to  purchase  it,  and  employed  Snetzler  to 
build  them  a  new  one,  for  which  they  paid 
him  seven  hundred  pounds.  Byfield  dying, 
his  widow  sold  Harris's  orsan  to  the  parish 
of  Wolverhampton  for  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  there  it  remains  to  this  day.  An  emi- 
nent master,  who  was  requested  by  the 
churchwardens  of  Wolverhampton  to  give 
his  opinion  of  this  instrument,  declared  it 
to  be  the  best  modern  organ  he  had  ever 
touched.* 


MISERIES  OF  TRAVELUNG. 

Steam    verttu  Coach. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

*■  Now  there  ta  aoQimg  givM  •  vum  tmeh  i^rile, 
LeAveoing  hit  blood  •■  CayeniM  doth  a  etirry. 
As  going  At  full  Bpeed  ** 

If  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been 
killed,  maimed,  and  disfigured  for  lif^,  in 
consequence  of  stage-coach  mirAiqw,  could 
be  ascertained,  since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  steam-packets  in  this  countrv  ^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  who 
have  been  similarly  unfortunate  by  steam- 
boilers  bursting,  we  should  find  that  the 
staple-coach  proportion  would  be  in  the 
ratio  of  ten  to  one  1  A  solitary  <*  blow  up  ** 
of  a  steam-packet  is  *<  noised  and  pro- 
claimed '^  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  island  ;  while  hundreds  of 
coach-accidents,  and  many  of  them  fatal, 
occur,  which  are  never  heard  of  beyond  the 
village,  near  to  which  the  casualty  takes 
place,  or  the  neighbouring  ale-house. 
These  affairs  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
proprietors  to  '*  hush  up,"  by  means  of  a 
gratuity  to  the  injured,  rather  than  have 
their  property  ruined  by  an  exposure  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Should  a  poor  man  have 
a  leg  or  an  arm  broken,  through  the  care- 
lessness of  a  drunken  coachman,  his  po- 
verty prevents  his  having  recourse  to  law. 
Justice,  in  these  cases,  nine  times  in 
ten,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  an 
arrangement,  between  him  and  the  pro- 
prietors, is  easily  effected ;  the  unfortunate 


■^^^r 


•  HawUm. 
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fellow  rather  receiring  fifty  or  a  hmidred 
pounds  *'  hush  money,"  than  brinff  his 
action,  when,  perhaps,  from  some  technical 
informality  in  the  prooeedines,  (should  he 
find  a  lawyer  willing  to  act  for  him,  being 
poor,)  fie  would  be  nonsuited^  with  all  the 
costs  of  both  parties  on  his  own  shoulders, 
and  be,  moreover,  ruined  for  ever,  in  both 
purse  and  person.  These  remarks  were 
suggested  by  reading  an  American  work, 
some  time  since,  on  the  above  subject* 
from  which  I  have  extracted  the  following 

Stage'Coach  Adventure*. 

Inside. — Crammed  full  of  passengers- 
three  fat,  fusty,  old  men — a  young  mother 
and  sick  child — a  cross  old  maid — a  poll- 
parrot — a  bag  of  red  herrings— Kiouble- 
narreled  gun,  (which  you  are  afraid  is 
loaded) — and  a  snarling  lap-doe,  in  addi- 
tion to  yourself — awaking  out  of  a  sound 
nap,  with  the  cramp  in  one  leg,  and  the 
other  in  a  lady's  bana-box — ^pay  the  damage 
(four  or  five  shillings)  for  <' gallantry's 
take  *'— getting  out  in  the  dark,  at  the 
half-way~house,  in  the  huny  stepping  into 
the  return  coach,  and  finding  yourself  the 
next  morning  at  the  very  spot  you  had 
started  from  the  evening  before — not  a 
breath  of  air— asthmatic  old  man,  and  child 
with  the  measles — ^windows  closed  in  con- 
sequence—unpleasant smell — shoes  filled 
with  warm  water — ^look  up  and  find  it*s  the 
child — obliged  to  bear  it — no  appeal  —shut 
your  eyes,  and  scold  the  dog — ^pretend 
sleep,  .  and  pinch  the  child — ^mistake — 
pinch  the  dog,  and  get  bit— -execrate  the 
child  in  return — ^black  looks — **  no  gentle- 
man"—pay  the  coachman,  and  drop  a 
piece  of  gold  in  the  straw — not  to  be 
found — fell  through  a  crevice— coachman 
says,  "he'll  find  it" — can't  —  get  out 
yourself — gone — picked  up  by  the  'ostler. — 
no  time  for  "  blowing  up  "—coach  off  for 
next  stage — lose  your  money — get  in— 
lose  your  seat-^stuck  in  the  middle — get 
laughed  at — lose  your  temper — turn  sulky, 
^and  turned  over  in  a  horse*pond. 

Outside. — Your  eye  cut  out  by  the  lash 
of  a  clumsy  coachman's  whip — hat  blown 
off,  into  a  pond,  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
^-seated  between  two  apprehended  mur- 
derers, and  a  noted  sheep-stealer  in  irons, 
who  are  being  conveyed  to  gaol — a  drunken 
fellow,  half  asleep,  falls  off  the  coach,  and, 
in  attempting  to  save  himself,  drags  you 
along  with  him  into  the  mud — ^musical 
guaid,  and  driver,  **  horn  mad  " — ^turned 
over— ^ue  leg  under  a  bale  of  cotton,  the 
other  under  the  coach — hands  in  breeches 
pockets — ^head  in  a  hamper  of  wine — lots 


of  broken  bottles  vereue  broken  heads— 0ipI 
and  run— send  for  surgeon— wounds  dressy 
ed — ^lotion  and  lint,  four  dollars— take 
post-chaise — get  home— lay  down,  and 
laid  up. 

Insidb  and  Outsidb^— Drunken  coach- 
man—hone sprawling— wheel  off — pole 
breaking,  down  hiU— axle-tree  splittings- 
coach  overturning— winter,  and  Wied  in 
the  snow— one  eye  poked  out  with  an  um- 
brella, the  other  cut  open  by  the  broken 
window — reins  breaking — impudent  guard 
^hurried  at  meals-^imposition  of  inn- 
keepers— five  mintltes  and  a  half  to  svraliow 
three  and  sixpennyworth  of  vile  meat- 
waiter  a  rogue— «  Like  master,  like  man  ** 
— ^half  a  bellyfull,  and  frozen  to  death — in- 
ternal grumblings  and  outward  complaints 
—no  redress — walk '  forward  while  the 
horses  are  chang^ng-^take  the  wrong  turn- 
ing— ^lose  yourself  and  lose  the  coach— 
good-by  to  portmanteau— curse  your  ill 
luck — ^wander  about  in  the  dark  and  find 
the  inn  at  last— get  upon  the  next  coach 
going  the  same  road— stop  at  the  next  inn- 
brandy  and  water,  hot,  to  keep  you  in 
spirits— warm  fire — pleasant  company — 
heard  the  guard  cry  "  All  right ^'* — ^mn  out, 
jiist  in  time  to  sing  out  '<I'm  left,**  as 
the  coach  turns  the  Qomer — after  it  *'  full 
tear  "—come  up  with  it,  at  the  end  of  a 
mile — get  up  '*all  in  a  blowze" — catch 
cold — sore  throat — inflammation — doctor 
— warm  bath — ^f^ver^-DiE. 

Gaspard. 


THE  UGLY  CLUB. 
From  a  New  York  Paper, 

The  members  of  the  Uolt  Club  are 
requested  to  attend  a  special  meeting  at 
UoLY-HALL,  4,  Wallstreety  on  Monday- 
evening  next,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock 
precisely,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  ofiering  to  the  committee  of 
defence  the  services  of  their  ugly  carcasses, 
firm  heaits,  sturdy  bodies*  and  unblistered 
hands. — His  Ugliness  being  absent,  this 
meeting  is  called  by  order  of 

His  Homeliness. 
Aug.  13. 


SCIPIO'S  SHIELD. 

In  1656,  a  fisherman  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon^ 
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GOiifliderably  obetructed  in  his  work  hy  against  dishonour,  but  wImh  I  *wim^^  f^ 

•ome  heavy  body,  which  he  feared  would  ago  and  complexion  of  my  fellow  captiT«a, 

injure  the  net;  but  by  proceeding  slowly  (pointing  to  a  crowd  of  females,)  I  feel 

and  cautiously,  he  drew  it  ashore  untom,  considerable  uneasiness/' 

and  found  that  it  contained  a  round  sub-  **  Such  crimes,"  replied  Scipio,  **  ar« 

stance,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  plate  or  neither  perpetrated  nor  permitted  by  the 

dish,  thickly  encrusted  with  a  coat  of  hard-  Roman  people ;  but  if  it  were  not  so,  the 

ened  mud ;  the  dark  colour  of  the  metal  anxiety  you  discover,  under  your  present 

beneath  ipduoed  him  to  consider  it  as  iron,  calamities,  to  preserve  their  chastity,  would 

A  silversmith,  acddentally  present,  encou-  be  a  sufficient  protection  :*'  he  then  gave  the 

laged  the  mistake,  and,  aner  a  few  affected  necessary  orders. 

difficulties  and  demurs,  bought  it  for  a  The  soldiers  soon  after  brought    him, 

trifling  sum,  immediately  carried  it  home,  what  they  considered  as  a  rich  pnze,  a  vir« 

and,  aifter  carefully  cleaning  and  polishing  gin  of  distinction,  young,  and  of  such  ex- 

his  purdiase,  it  proved  to  be  of  pure  silver,  traordinaiy  beauty,  as  to  attract  the  notice 

perfectly  round,  more  than  two  feet  in  dia-  and   admimtion   of   all  who  beheld  her. 

meter,   and  weighing  upwards  of  twenty  Scipio  found  that  she  had  been  betrothed, 

Cmnds.    Fearing  that  so  massy  and  valua-  in  happier  days,  to  AUucius,  a  young  Spa- 

e  a  piece  of  plate,  offered  for  sale  at  one  nish  prince,  who  was  himself  a  captive, 

time  and  at  one  place,  might  produce  sus-  Without  a  moments  delay,  the  conqueror 

picion  and  inquiry,  he  immediately,  without  sent  for  her  parents  and  lover,  and  addressed 

waiting  to  examine  its  beauties,  divided  it  the  latter  in  the  following  words : 

into  four  equalparts,  each  of  which  he  dis-  *<  The  maid  to  whom  thou  wert  shortly 

poeed  o^  at  difierent  and  distant  places.  to  have  been  married  has  been  taken  priso- 

One  of  the  pieces  had  been  sold,  at  ner :  from  the  soldiers  who  brought  her  to 
Lyons,  to  Mr.  Mey,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  me,  I  understand  that  thy  affections  are 
that  city,  and  a  well-educated  man,  who  fixed  upon  her,  and  indeed  her  beauty  con- 
directly  saw  its  value,  and  after  great  pains  firms  tne  report.  She  is  worthy  of  thy 
and  expense,  procured  the  other  three  frag-  love ;  nor  would  I  hesitate,  but  for  the  stem 
ments,  nad  them  nicely  rejoined,  and  the  laws  of  duty  and  honour,  to  offer  her  my 
treasnre  was  finally  placed  in  the  cabinet  of  hand  and  heart.  I  return  her  to  thee,  not; 
alie  king  of  France.  only  inviolate,  but  untouched,  and  almost 

Tliis     relie   of   antiquity,    no   less  re-  unseen ;  for  I  scarcely  ventured  to  gaze  on 

mnkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  workman-  such  perfection ;  accept  her  as  a  gift  worthy 

ship,  than  for  having  been  buried  at  the  receiving.    The  only  condition,  the  only 

bottom  of  the  Rhone  more  than  two  thou-  return  I  ask,  is,  that  thdu  wilt  be  a  friend 

sand  years,  was  a  votive  shield,  presented  to  the  Roman  people." 

to  Scipio,  as  a  monument  of  gratitude  and  The  young  prince  in  a  transport  of  d^ 

aflection,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Carthago  light,  and  scarcely  able  to  believe  what  he 

Nova,  now  the  city  of  Caithagena,  for  his  saw  and  heard,  pressed  the  hand  of  Scipio 

geDerority  and  selMenial,  in  delivering  one  to  his  heart,  and  implored  ten  thousand 

of  his  captives,  a  beautiftil  virgin,  to  her  blessines  on  his  head.    The  oarents  of  the 

original  lover.    This  act,  so  honourable  to  happy  bridegroom  had  brought  a  large  sum 

the  Rmnan  general,  who  was  then  in  the  of  money,  as  the  price  of  her  redemption  ; 

prime  vigour  of  manhood,  is  represented  Scipio  ordered  it  to   be  placed   on    the 

on  the  mield,  and  an  engraving  from  it  ground,  and  telling  AUucius  that  he  insisted 

may  be  seen  in  the  curious  and  valuable  on  his  accepting  it  as  a  nuptial  gift,  directed 

woriL  of  Mr.  Spon.  it  to  be  carried  to  his  tent. 

The  happy  pair  returned  home,  repeating 

..e.....^—  the  praises  of  Scipio  to  every  one,  calling 

him  a  godlike  youth,  as  matchless  in  the 

The  stoiy  of  «  Sdpio's  chastity,"  which  success  of  his  arms,  as  he  was  unrivalled 
this  shield  commemorates,  is  related  by  in  the  beneficent  use  he  made  of  his  victo- 
Livy  to  the  following  effect.— The  wife  of  ries.  ,  .  ^  , 
the  conquered  king,  felling  at  the  general's  Though  the  story  is  known  to  most  read- 
feet,  earnestly  entreated  that  the  female  ers,  its  relation,  in  connection  with  the 
captives  might  be  protected  from  injury  discovery  of  the  valuable  present  from  the 
anU  insult.— Scipio  ^ured  her,  that  she  conquered  city  to  lU  illustrious  victor, 
should  have  no  nBson  to  complain.  seemed  almost  indispensable,  and  perhape 

**  For  my  own  part,"  replied  the  queen,  the  incident  can  scarcely  be    too    fam*- 

^  my  age  and  infimdties  almost  ensure  me  liar. 
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OINO  rOK  TSl  FotlHDiTION  Of  NEW  LoNDOH  BsiDGI,  JaDVABT,  1S3T. 


It  is  prcsamed  that  Ibii  article,  from  its 
pecniiu  curiouty,  will  be  welcomed  by 
cmj  loTer  and  prcsarrer  of  aotiquitiet. 

To  tlu  EdUer. 

Sir, — The  remarkable  venel  rram  wliicti 
(hit  dnwiag  is  taken,  wu  ditcovered  a  Few 
day*  tince,  b;  a  labourer  employed  in 
nuking  one  of  the  coffer-dam*  lor  the  new 
London  bridge,  embedded  io  clay,  at  a 
depth  of  about  thirty  feel  from  the  bed  of 
the  river.  IiUofbronie,  not  cast,  but  bcuId' 
tured,  and  is  in  so  perfect  a  state,  that  the 
tdgKt  of  the  differeot  parts  ate  as  sharp  as 
if  the  chisel  had  done  its  oSice  bul  yes- 
terday. The  only  portion  which  has  suf- 
fered decay  is  the  pin  that  attached  the  lid 
to  the  other  part,  which  crumbled  away  ai 
toon  as  exposed  to  the  air. 

At  Dm,  It  was  conjectured  that  this  *esfel 
wai  used  for  a  lamp  ;  but  the  idea  was 
ioon  abandoned,  as  there  was  no  part  cal- 
culated lo  recciTe  the  wick  ;  and  Ine  space 
to  contain  the  oil  was  so  small  that  it 
would  not  hare  admitted  of  more  oil  than 
WM  sufficient  for  one  hour's  consumption, 
or  iwo,  at  farthesl. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Anliquarian 
Society  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
was  Qsed  for  sacrificial  purposei,  and  in- 
tended to  receive  wine,  which,  after  being 


put  in,  was  to  be  poured  o>t  through  tli« 
mouth,  the  under  jaw  beinc  evideatly  pro- 
truded to  an  uonatural  dutance   on  this 


raise ;  the  bottom  of  the  neck  is  flat,  so  that 
it  may  stand  securely. 

That  it  represents  a  head  of  Baccha* 
will  be  evident,  at  first  glance,  as  it  is  en- 
circled with  a  lotse  of  ivy ;  but  the  features 
being  those  of  a  Nubian,  or  Carthaginian, 
prove  that  it  must  have  an  older  date  than 
that  of  the  IloTnans,  who  borrowed  their 
lirst  ideas  of  Bnci^hic  worship  from  the 
Egyptians.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been 
pari  of  their  spoils  from  Carthage  itself, 
and  have  been  highly  valued  on  that  ac- 
count. Certain  however  it  is,  that  this 
curiosity  (destined  for  the  British  Museum) 
must  have  laid  below  the  bosom  of  father 
"Hiames  for  many  centuries;  but  how  it 
came  there,  and  at  such  a  depth  in  the 
clay,  we  can  only  guess  at;  and  till  Jona- 
than Oldbuck,  alias  Monkbarnt,  rise  from 
the  dead  to  set  us  righE,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  will  be  left  nothing  but  conjec- 
ture respecting  il. 

There  is  some  account,  bul  not  Ten  well 
supported,  of  the  course  of  the  liiaiiws 
havmg  oDce  been  diverttd :  should   lldi 
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9x}0tfytt  With)  of  tiit  &a.mt  tmtitnt  Bronje, 

SiiowiMo  TBI  Mouth,  amd  tbe  Orifice  tr  tbe  top  or  tri  Head. 

howerer  be  true,  ii  »  ponible  that  the 
bead,  of  which  we  »ie  now  speikiiiR,  miKht 
hare  been  dropped  od  the  Iheo  drj  bottom; 
tbe  bed  of  the  nrer  muat,  in  thaL  case,  hare 
been  afterwards  conaidetablji  raised. 

I  remain,  joura,  respectfuily, 

M.   BLACaHORE. 

WmdneorfA,  Feb.  9,  1827. 


P.  S.  Tbe  Romans  always  represent 
tbcsr  aaljTi  with  Roman  notes,  and  I  be- 
Here  that  Bacdbns  alone  Is  crowned  with 
i*^ ;  the  frnns  and  the  rest  being  crowned 
with  Tine  leavet. 


Il  woold  be  eaij  to  compose  a  diuerta- 
tioD  respecting  Bacchus,  which  would  be 
Bigbljr  interestiDg,  and  yet  throw  little  ii|;lit 
on  this  tery  remaTkabie  Tnsd.  The  rela-' 
tion  of  an;  thing  tending  to  elucidate  its 
probable  age  or  uses  will  be  particularly 
esteemed. 

In  addition  to  tbe  fiiTOur  of  Mr.  Blaclc- 
more's  tetter  and  drawing,  he  obliginglji 
obtained  the  ressel  itself,  which  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  S.  Wiiliams,  he 
caeealed  the  present  engrarings  of  the 
•xact  liie  of  the  original:  it  is,  as  Mr. 
Blac^more  has  already  mentioned,  in  th* 
Snest  possible  prest-rvation. 


Probably  the  insertion  of  this  renuilc- 
able  relique  of  aniiqnit)',  turned  up  from 
the  soil  of  our  meiropoiilan  river,  may 
induce  communications  to  the  Table  Book 
of  similar  discoreriea  when  llieytake  place. 
-At  no  time  were  ancient  remains  mora 
regarded:  and  illustrations  of  old  mannera 
and  customs,  of  all  kinds,  are  here  espe- 
cially accepuble. 


JACK  O-  LENT. 

Tbis  was  a  puppet,  formerly  thrown  at, 
in  oar  own  country,  during  Lent,  tike 
Shrove-cocks.  Thus,  in  "The  Weakest 
goes  lO'  the  Wall,"  1600,  we  read  of  "  a 
mere  anatomy,  a  Jack  of  Lent ;"  and  in 
Greene's  "  Tu  quoque,''  of  "  a  boy  that  is 
throwing  at  his  Jitk  o  Lent ;"  and  again, 
in  the  comedy  of  '  Lady  Alimony,"  1659  : 
Thnmi  i%  cadpdi 


V)in  Dion  didrt  ■tmd  •!>  n>l»  llM  Jaei  If  t.nt. 

So,  likewise,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletdwi's 
*  Tamer  tamed  :" 
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Mak* Be  a/od •'  Lttd,  vA break mj  shiiu 
For  nategg'd  poiati  and  eouatere." 

Further,  in  Quarles' <^  Shepheard's  Ora- 
des,*'  1646|  we  read : 

**  How  like  a  Jack  a  Lent 
He  staada,  for  bojt  to  apend  th«r  Shrore-tide  throwi* 
Or  like  a  pnppet  made  to  fnghten  crows.*** 

From  the  "Jack  o'  Lent^  we  derive 
the  familiar  term  among  children,  "  Jack 
o'  Lanthom.*' 


#f)rol»  CtusOyap 
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9^  Wltlim^uiS' 

The  oopions  oarticulars  respecting  these 
festivals,  which  have  been  brought  together 
in  another  place,*!-  admit  of  some  addition. 

In  France  and  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  season  preceding  Lent  is  universal 
carnival.  At  Marseilles,  the  Thursday  be- 
fore Lent  is  called  le  Jeudi  groi,  and  Shrove 
Tuesday  le  MartU  grot.  Every  body  joins 
in  masquerading  on  these  nights,  and  both 
streeU  and  houses  are  full  of  masks  the 
whole  night  long.  The  god  of  fritters,  if 
such  a  eod  there  be,  who  is  worshipped  in 
England  only  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  is  wor- 
shipped in  France  on  both  the  Thursday 
and  Tuesday.  Parties  meet  at  each  other's 
houses  to  a  supper  of  fritters,  and  then  set 
off  masquerading,  which  they  keep  up  to  a 
very  late  hour  in  the  morning. 

On  Ash-Wednesday,  whidi  has  here 
much  more  the  appearance  of  a  festival 
than  of  a  fast,  there  is  a  ceremonv  called 
'<  interring  the  carnival.'^  A  whimsical 
figure  is  dressed  up  to  represent  the  carni- 
val, which  is  carried  in  the  afternoon  in 
procession  Co  Arrens,  a  small  village  on  the 
sea-shore,  about  a  mite  out  of  the  town, 
where  it  is  pulled  to  pieces.  This  ceremony 
is  attended  in  some  way  or  other  by  every 
inhabitant  of  Marseilles,  whether  gentle  or 
simple,  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl.  The 
very  genteel  company  are  in  carriages, 
which  parade  backwaras  and  forwards  upon 
the  road  between  the  town  and  the  village, 
for  two  or  three  hours,  like  the  Sunday  pro- 
cessions in  Hyde-park.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
company,  some  make  parties  to  dine  at 
Anrens,  or  at  the  public-houses  on  the  road ; 


others  make  water  parties;  but  the  majority 
only  go  and  walk  about,  or  sit  upon  the 
rocks  to  see  and  be  seen.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  delightful  evenings  imaginable; 
the  air  was  inexpressibly  mild;  the  road  where 
the  carriages  parade  is  about  half  way  up 
the  rocks,  and  this  long  string  of  carriages 
constantly  moving,  the  rocks  filled  with 
thousands  and  thousands  of  spectators,  and 
the  tranquil  sea  gilded  by  the  setting  suu, 
and  strewed  over  with  numberless  little 
barks,  formed  altogether  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  scenes  that  could 
be  presented.  We  sat  down  on  a  little 
detached  piece  of  rock  almost  encircled  by 
the  sea,  that  we  might  have  full  enjoyment 
of  it,  and-  there  remained  till  some  time 
after  the  glorious  sun  had  disappeared  for 
the  night,  when  we  walked  home  by  a 
lovely  bright  moonlight,  in  a  milder  even- 
ing, thou^  in  the  monUi  of  February,  than 
we  often  find  in  England  at  Midsummer.* 


Naogeorgus,  in  the  •^  Popish  Kingdome,** 
mentions  some  burlesque  scenes  practised 
formerly  on  Ash  Wednesday.  People  went 
about  in  mid-day  with  lanterns  in  th^r 
hands,  looking  after  the  feast  days  which 
they  had  lost  on  this  the  first  day  of  the 
Lent  fast.  Some  carried  herrings  on  a  pole, 
cryioff  **  Herrings,  herrinos,  stinking  her- 
rings  I  no  more  puddings  V* 

Aad  hereto  jojae  ^ej  foolish  places, 
and  doltish  doggnl  rim«ap 

Aad  what  beside  they  caa  iaTint,  ^ 
beloi^iBf  to  the  timei. 

Others,  at  the  head  of  a  procession,  car- 
ried a  fallow  upon  sUves,  or  •*  stangs,"  to 
some  near  pond  or  running  stream,  and 
there  plunged  him  in,  to  wash  away  what 
of  feasting-time  might  be  in  him.  Some 
got  boys  to  accompany  them  through  the 
town  singing,  and  with  minstrels  playing, 
entered  the  houses,  and  seizing  young  girls 
harnessed  them  to  a  plough ;  one  man  held 
the  handles,  another  drove  them  with  a 
whip,  a  minstrel  sung  drunken  songs,  and 
a  fellow  followed,  flinging  sand  or  ashes  as 
if  he  had  been  sowing,  and  then  they  drove 

——'  both  plough  aad  maydeas  through 

some  poad  or  riTer  small. 
And  dabbled  all  with  dnrt,  aad  wriagiag 

wett  as  they  may  bee 
To  sapper  calle,  aad  after  that 

to  daaasinf  laatilae. 


*  Bnad's  Popalar  AtiHquities- 
t  The  Mftmrif'DQif  Booh. 
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CiiurivALiN  Spain. 

**  Canuva],"  properly  so  called,  aocord- 
mg  to  Mr.  Blanco  White,  is  limited  to 
Qainquagesima  Sunday,aDd  the  two  follow- 
ing days,  a  period  which  the  lower  classes 
pass  in  drinking  and  rioting  in  those  streets 
where  the  meaner  sort  of  houses  abound, 
and  espedallj  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  large 
courts,  or  halls,  called  Corrales,  surrounded 
with  small  rooms  or  cells,  where  numbers 
of  the  poorest  inhabitants  live  in  filth, 
misery,  and  debauch.  Before  these  horrible 
places,  are  seen  crowds  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  singing,  dancing,  drinking, 
and  parsuing  each  other  with  handfuls  of 
bair-powder.  I  have  never  seen,  however, 
an  instance  of  their  taking  liberties  with 
any  person  above  their  cnass;  yet,  such 
bacchanals  produce  a  feeling  of  insecurity, 
which  makes  the  approach  of  those  spots 
veiy  unpleasant  dunng  the  carnivaL 

At  Madrid,  where  whole  quarters  of  the 
town,  such  as  Avapi^  and  Maravillas,  are 
inhabited  exclusively  by  the  rabble,  these 
**  Saturnalia  **  are  performed  upon  a  larger 
scale.  Mr.  White  says,  I  once  ventured 
with  three  or  four  friends,  all  muffled  in 
our  cloaks,  to  parade  the  Avapi^s  during 
the  camivaL  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  men,  who,  upon  the  least  provocation, 
eal  or  imaginary,  would  have  instantly 
used  the  knife,  and  of  women  equally 
ready  to  take  no  slight  share  in  any  quarrel : 
for  these  lovely  creatures  often  carry  a 
poniard  in  a  "sheath,  thrust  within  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  stocking,  and  held  up  by 
the  garter.  We  were,  however,  upon  our 
best  behaviour,  and  by  a  look  of  compla- 
cency on  their  sports,  and  keeping  at  the 
most  respectful  distance  from  the  women, 
came  away  without  meeting  with  the  least 
disposition  to  insolence  or  rudeness.  - 

A  gentleman,  who,  either  out  of  curio- 
sity or  depraved  taste,  attends  the  amuse- 
ments of  tne  vulgar,  is  generally  respected, 
provided  he  is  a  mere  spectator,  and  ap* 
pears  indifierent  to  the  females.  The 
ancient  Spanish  jealousy  is  still  observable 
among  the  lower  classes ;  and  while  not  a 
sword  is  drawn  in  Spain  upon  a  love- 
quarrel,  the  knife  often  decides  the  claims 
of  more  humble  lovers.  Yet  love  is  by  no 
means  the  main  instigator  of  murder  among 
us.  A  constitutional  irritability,  especially  in 
the  southern  provinces,  leads,  without  any 
more  assignaole  reason,  to  the  frequent 
shedding  of  blood.  -  A  small  Quantity  of 
wine,  nay,  the  mere  blowing  of  the  easterly 
wind,  called  *'  Sollino,*'  is  infallibly  attended 


with  deadly  quarrels  in  Andalusia.  Ttm 
average  of  dangerous  or  mortal  wounds,  on 
every  great  festival  at  Seville,  is,  I  believe, 
about  two  or  tRree.  We  have,  indeed,  a 
well-endowed  hospital  named  de  loe  He-> 
rSdos,  which,  though  open  to  all  persons 
who  meet  with  dangerous  accidents,  is, 
from  this  unhappy  disposition  of  the  people, 
almost  confined  to  the  wounded.  The 
large  arm-chair,  where  the  surgeon  in  at- 
tendance examines  the  patient  just  as  he  is 
brought  iuj  usually  upon  a  ladder,  is  known 
in  the  whole  town  bv  the  name  of  **  Silla 
de  los  Guapos,''  the  Bullies'  chair.  Every 
thing:,  in  iact,  attesto  both  the  generality 
and  inveteracy  of  that  horrible  propensity 
among  the  Spaniards.* 


THE  LIEGE  ALMANAC. 

The  celebrated  almanac  of  ''Francis 
Moore,  physician,"  to  whose  predictions 
thousands  are  accustomed  to  look  with  im- 
plicit confidence  and  veneration,  is  rivalled, 
on  the  continent,  by  ttie  almanac  of 
Li^,  by  <' Matthew  Laensberg,''  who 
there  enjoys  an  equal  degree  of  celebrity. 

Whether  the  name  of  Laensberg  is  a  real 
or  an  assumed  name  is  a  matter  of  great 
doubt.  A  tradition,  preserved  in  the  family 
of  the  first  printers  of  the  work,  ascribes  it 
to  a  canon  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  Li^ge, 
who  livcid  about  the  conclusion  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  or  at  the  beginning  of  Uie 
seventeenth.  This  is  further  corroborated, 
by  tt  picture  of  a  canon  of  that  church 
which  still  exists,  and  which  is  conjectured 
by  many  to  represent  the  inventor  of  the 
celebrated  almanac  of  Li^ge.  Figure  to 
yourself  an  old  man,  seated  in  an  arm 
chair,  his  left  hand  resting  on  a  globe,  and 
his  right  holding  a  telescope.  At  his  feet 
are  seen  different  mathematical  instruments, 
several  volumes  and  sheets  of  paper,  with 
circles  and  triangles  drawn  upon  them. 
His  eyes  are  large  and  prominent ;  he  has 
a  dull,  heavy  look,  a  nose  in  the  form  of  a 
shell,  and  large  ears,  which  are  left  un- 
covered by  a  greasy  cap.  His  large  mouth, 
half  open,  announces  surliness  and  pe- 
dantr^r;  frightftd  wrinkles  fiirrow  his  face, 
and  his  long  bushy  beard  coven  an  enor- 
mous band.  This  man  is,  besides,  muffled 
up  in  an  old  cassc^,  patched  in  several 
places.  Under  his  hideous  portrait  is  the 
inscription  "D.  T.  V.  Bartholomtei  Ca- 
nonicus  et  Philosophie  Professoi.^' 

Such  is  the  picture  given  by  a  person 
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who    ezamined  this    portrait,   waA   who,  It  consists  of  general  predictionf  oonoem- 

though  he  was  at  the  pains  to  search  the  ing  the  variations  of  tne  seasons,  and  the 

registers  of  the  chapter  of  lAhge^  was  unable  occurrences  of  the  year.    In  each  month 

to  find  any  name  that  at  all  corresponded  are  marked  the  days  when  there  will  be 

with  the  above  designation.    Hence  it  may  rain,  and  those  that  will  be  dry ;  whether 

be  ^irly  concluded,  that  the  canon,  whose  there  will  be  snow  or  hail,  high  winds, 

S>rtrait  has  iust  been  exhibited,  assumed  storms,  &c.    Sterne  alludes  to  this  in  his 

e  name  of  Matthew  Lacnsbert,  or  Laens-  Tristram  Shandy,  when  he  says,  **  I  have 

here,  as  well  as-  the  title  of  professor  of  observed  this  26th  of  March,  1759,  a  rainir 

philosophy,  for  the  purpose  ot  publishing  davi^notwithstanding  the  almanac  of  Li^.^' 

nis   almanac,   with    the  prognostications,  The  general  predictions  mention  the  oc- 

which  have  rendered  it  so  celebrated.  currences  that  are  to  take  place  in  every 

The  earliest'  of  these  almanacs  known  to  month.    Accident  has  frequently  been  won- 

exist  is  of  the  year  1636.     It  bears  the  derftilly  favourable  to  the  prophet;  and  he 

name  of  Matthew  Lansbert,  mathematician,  owes  all  his  reputation  and  ceiebri^  to  the 

and  not  Laensberg,  as  it  is  now  written,  luck  of  having  announced  the  gaining  of  a 

In  the  middle  of  the  title  is  seen  the  por-  battle,  or  the  death  of  some  distinguished 

trait  of  an  astronomer,  nearly  resembling  person.  An  anecdote  of  Madame  Du-barri, 

that  which  it  still  placed  there.    After  the  at  that  time  all-powerful  at  the  court  of 

printer's  name,  are  the  words,  *'  with  per-  Louis  XIV.,  is  not  a  little  singular, 

mission  of  the  superior  powers."    This  is  When  the  king  was  attacked  with  the 

repeated  in  the  eleven  first  almanacs,  but  malady  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  that 

in  that  for  1^47,  we  find,  *<  with  the  favour  lady  was  obliged  to  leave  Versailles.    She 

and  privilege  of  his  hiehness."    This  pri-  then  had  occasion,  says  the  author  of  her 

▼ilege,  granted  by  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  life,  to  recollect  Uie  almanac  of  li^, 

prince  of  Xi^ge,  is  actually  inserted.    It  which  had  given  her  great  uneasiness,  and 

gives  permission   to  Leonard   Streete    to  of  which  she  had  suppressed  all  the  copies 

print  Matthew  Laensberg's  almanac,  and  she  was  able.    Amongst  the  predictions  for 

rorbids  other  printers  to  make  copies  of  it,  the  month  of  April,  in  that  almanac,  was 

upon  pain  of  confiscation,  and  other  penal-  the  following :  "  A  lady,  in   the  highest 

ties.  iavour,  will  act  her  last  part.''    She  fre- 

Tlie  name  of  this  prophet,  spelt  Lans-  qXiently  said,  **  I  wish  this  odious  month 

bert  in  the  first  almanacs,  has  since  been  of  April  were  over.''    According  to  the 

reipilarly  written  Laensberg.    It  is  to  this  prediction,  she  had  really  acted  ^  her  last 

privilege  of  the  prince  bishop  of  Li^  that  part,**  for  the  king  died  in  the  following 

Voltaire  alludes  in  these  lines  of  his  Epistle  month.  May  1774.* 
to  the  king  of  Denmark : — 

Et  quand  Tons  ^orires  lur  ralmanao  da  Li^«» 
Ne  parlei  d«a  saisoai  q«*»y«c  ua  pririlige. 

The  four  first  pages  of  the  Lijbge  almanac 
for  1636,  are  occupied  by  a  piece  entitled 
*<The  Twelve  Celestial  Signs  governing 
the  Human  Body."  Cancer,  for  instance, 
governs  the  breast,  the  belly,  and  the  lungs, 
with  all  their  diseases.  This  was  at  that 
time  the  fashionable  system  of  astrology, 
which  was  succeeded  by  many  others, 
equally  ill-founded,  and  equally  popular. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  could  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved, were  it  not  stated  in  an  advertise- 
ment prefixed,  that  the  physicians  mani- 
fested a  jealousy  lest  the  prophet  of  Li^ge 
should  extend  his  dominion  over  the  heal- 
ing art  They  obtained  an  order  that  every 
thing  relating  to  the  influence  of  the  celes- 
tial signs  on  diseases  should  be  suppressed, 
and  this  retrenchment  took  place,  for  the 
first  time,  in  1679.  The  principal  part, 
however,  was  preserved,  and  still  ensures 
the  sttooess  of  tnis  wonderful  performance. 


DISCOVERY  OF  MADEIRA. 

In  the  year  1 344,  in  the  reien  of  Peter  IV. 
king  of  Arragon,  the  bland  of  Madeira, 
lying  in  32  degrees,  was  discovered,  by  an 
Englishman,  named  Macharo,  who,  sailing 
from  England  to  Spain  with  a  lady  whom 
he  had  carried  off,  was  driven  to  the  island 
by  a  tempest,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour or  bay,  now  called  Machico,  after  the 
name  of  Macham.  His  mistress  being  sea- 
sick, he  took  her  to  land,  with  some  of  his 
company,  where  she  died,  and  the  ship 
drove  out  to  sea.  As  he  had  a  tender 
afiection  for  his  mistress,  he  built  a  chapel 
or  hermitage,  which  he  called  <' Jesus,'' 
and  buried  her  in  it,  and  inscribed  on  her 
tombstone  his  and  her  name,  and  the  occa^ 
sion  of  their  arrival  tl^ere.  In  the  island 
are  very  large  trees,  of  one  of  which  he 
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and  his  men  made  a  boat,  and  went  to  sea 
in  it,  and  were  cast  upon  the  shore  of 
Africa,  without  sail  or  oars.  The  Moon 
were  infinitely  surprised  at  the  sight  of 
them,  and  presented  Macham  to  their  king, 
who  sent  nim  and  his  companions  to  the 
king  of  Castile,  as  a  prodigy  or  miracle. 

In  1395,  Henry  III.  of  Castile,  by  the 
information  of  Macham,  persuaded  some 
of  his  mariners  to  go  in  search  of  this  island, 
and  of  the  Canaries. 

In  1417,  king  John  II.  of  Castile,  his 
mother  Catherine  being  then  regent,  one 
M.  Ruben,  of  Bracamont,  admiral  of 
France,  having  demanded  and  obtained  of 
the  queen  the  conquest  of  fhe  Canaries, 
with  the  title  of  kmg  for  a  kinsman  of 
his,  named  M.  John  Betancourt,  he  de- 
parted from  Serille  with  a  good  army. 
And  it  is  afSrmed,  that  the  principal  mo- 
tive that  engaged  him  in  tnis  enterprise 
was,  to  discover  the  island  of  Madeira, 
which  Macham  had  found. 

Tomb  of  Macham's  Akna. 

The  following  elegiac  stanias  are  founded 
on  the  preceding  historical  fact.  Macham, 
having  consignra  the  body  of  his  beloved 
mistress  to  the  solitary  grave,  is  supposed 
to  have  inscribed  on  it  the  following  pa* 
tbetic  lines : — 

0*er  my  poor  Ama'b  knrlj  gr^t 
No  duftt  iball  •ooad,  no  kadi  shall  riaf ; 

Baft  aacels,  as  tte  hif h  pines  mm^ 
Their  haU-heard  *  Miterert '  sing! 

No  §tam*n  of  transient  bloom  at  sts, 
The  maidens  on  the  turf  shall  strew ; 

Nor  sigh,  as  the  sad  spot  thej  leave, 
SweeU  to  Hkg  twett  a  Umg  adiem  I 

But  in  this  wilderness  profound. 
O'er  her  the  dore  shall  baild  her  nest : 

Ajid  ocean  swell  with  softer  sound, 
A  lUqmtm  to  her  dream  of  rest  I 

Ah  I  when  shall  I  as  quiet  be. 
When  not  a  friend  or  hnman  eye 

Shall  Biark,  beneath  the  mossf  tree. 
The  spot  where  we  forgotten  lie  ? 

To  kiss  her  name  on  this  cold  stone. 
Is  an  that  BOW  on  earth  I  eraire ; 

For  in  this  world  I  am  akmo~- 
Oh  I  lay  me  with  her  in  the  grave. 


GOOD  EATING. 
Thai     '*  a  sharp  stomach   is    the  best 
sauce,*'  is  a  saying  as  true  as  it  is  common. 
In  Ulrick  Button's  book  on  the  virtues  of 


guaiacum,  there  is  a  very  singular  story 
on  this  subject. 

The  relations  of  a  rich  German  ecclcsias* 
tic,  carrying  him  to  drink  the  waters  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  and  passing  by  the 
house  of  a  famous  quack,  he  inquired  what 
was  the  reverend  gentleman*s  distemper? 
They  told  him  a  total  debility,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  a  great  decay  in  his  senses.  The 
empiric,  after  viewing  his  enormous  chin, 
ana  bodily  bulk,  guessed  rightly  at  the 
cause  of  his  distemper,  and  proposed,  for  a 
certain  sum,  to  bring  him  home,  on  a  day 
fixed,  perfectly  cured.  The  patient  was 
put  into  his  hands,  and  the  doctor  treated 
nim  in  the  following  manner: — He  fur- 
nished him  every  day  with  half  a  pound  of 
excellent  dry  biscuit;  to  moisten  this,  he 
allowed  him  three  pints  of  very  good  spring 
water ;  and  he  suffered  him  to  sleep  but  a 
few  hours  out  of  the  twentV'four.  When 
he  had  brought  him  within  the  just  propor- 
tion of  a  man,  he  obliged  him  to  ring  a 
bell,  or  work  in  the  gaiden,  with  a  rolling- 
stone,  an  hour  before  breakfast,  and  ibiu 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  stated  day 
the  doctor  produced  him,  perfectly  re- 
stored. 

Nice  eating  destroys  the  health,  let  it  be 
ever  so  moderate ;  for  the  stomach,  as  every 
man's  experience  must  inform  him,  finds 
greater  difficulty  in  digesting  rich  dishes 
than  meats  plainly  dressed.  To  a  sound 
man  sauces  are  needless;  to  one  who  is 
diseased,  tbev  nourish  not  him,  but  his  dis- 
temper ;  and  the  intemperance  of  his  taste 
betrays  him  into  the  hands  of  death,  which 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  mastered  his  con- 
stitution. Levris  Comaro  brouffht  himself 
into  a  wretched  condition,  while  a  young 
man,  by  indulging  his  taste ;  yet,  when  he 
had  once  taken  a  resolution  of  restraining 
it,  nature  did  tiiat  which  physic  could  not ; 
it  restored  him  to  perfect  health  of  body, 
and  serenity  of  mina,  both  of  which  he  en- 
joyed to  extreme  old  age. 


READING  ALOUD. 

0T  Maboabet  Duchess  of  Newcastlb. 

1671. 

—  To  read  lamely  or  crookedly,  and 
not  evenly,  smoothly,  and  thoroughly,  en- 
tangles the  sense.  Nay,  the  very  sound  of 
the  voice  will  seem  to  alter  the  sense  of  the 
theme  ;  and  though  the  sense  will  be  there 
in  despite  of  the'  ill  voice,  or  ill  reading, 
vet  it  will  be  concealed,  or  discovered  to 
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its  diMdvantages.  Af  an  iU  musician,  (or 
indeed  one  that  cannot  play  at  all,)  instead 
of  playingy  puts  the  nddle  out  of  tune, 
(ana  causeth  a  discord,)  which,  if  well 
played  upon,  would  sound  harmoniously ; 
or  if  he  can  play  but  one  tune,  plays  it  on 
all  sorts  of  instruments ;  so,  some  will  read 
with  one  tone  or  sound  of  voice,  though 
the  passions  and  numbers  are  different; 
and  some  again,  in  reading,  wind  up  their 
voices  to  such  a  passionate  screw,  that  they 
whine  or  squeal,  rather  than  speak  or  read : 
others  fold  up  their  voices  with  such  dis* 
tinctions,  that  they  make  that  triangular 
which  is  four-square;  and  that  narrow, 
which  should  be  broad;  and  that  high, 
which  should  be  low ;  and  low,  that  should 
be  high :  and  some  again  read  so  fast,  that 
the  sense  is  lost  in  the  race.  So  that  writ- 
ings sound  good  or  bad,  as  the  readers, 
and  not  as  their  authors  are :  and,  indeed, 
such  advantage  a  good  or  ill  reader  hath, 
that  those  that  read  well  shall  give  a  grace 
to  a  foolish  author;  and  those  that  read  ill, 
do  disgrace  a  wise  and  a  witty  one.  But 
there  are  two  sorts  of  readers ;  the  one  that 
reads  to  himself,  and  for  his  own  bene6f ; 
the  other,  to  benefit  another  by  hearing  it : 
in  the  first,  there  is  required  a  good  judg- 
ment, and  a  ready  understanding :  in  the 
other,  a  good  voice  and  a  graceful  delivery : 
so  that  a  writer  must  have  a  double  desire ; 
the  one,  that  he  may  write  well ;  the  other, 
that  he  may  be  read  well. 


Bt  Lavater. 

Who  in  the  same  given  time  can  pro- 
duce more  than  many  others,  has  vigour ; 
who  can  produce  more  and  better,  has 
talents ;  who  can  produce  what  none  else 
can,  has  genius. 

Who,  without  pressing;  temptation,  tells 
a  lie,  will,  without  pressmg  temptation,  act 
Ignobly  and  meanly. 

Who,  under  pressing  temptations  to  lie, 
adheres  to  truth,  nor  to  the  profime  betrays 
aught  of  a  sacred  trust,  is  near  the  summit 
of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

All  affectation  is  the  vain  and  ridiculous 
attempt  of  poverty  to  appear  rich. 

Who  has  no  friend  and  no  enemy,  is  one 
of  the  vulgar ;  and  without  talents,  powers, 
or  energy. 

The  more  honesty  a  man  has,  the  leas  he 
affects  the  air  of  a  saint — the  affectation  of 
sanctity  is  a  blot  on  the  face  of  piety. 


Love  as  if  you  could  hate  and  might  be 
hated,  is  a  maxim  of  detested  prudence  in 
real  friendship,  the  bane  of  all  tenderness, 
the  death  of  aU  familiarity.  Consider  the 
fool  who  follows  it  as  nothing  inferior  to 
him  who  at  every  bit  of  bread  trembles  at 
the  thought  of  its  being  poisoned. 

There  are  more  heroes  than  saints  (heroes 
I  call  rulers  over  the  minds  and  destinies  of 
men;)  more  saints  than  humane  characters. 
He,  who  humanises  all  that  is  within  and 
around  himself,  adore :  I  know  but  of  one 
such  by  tradition. 

He  who  laughed  at  you  till  he  got  to 
your  door,  flattered  you  as  you  openS  it — 
felt  the  force  of  your  argument  whilst  he 
was  with  you — applauded  when  he  rose, 
and,  after  he  went  away,  execrated  you— 
has  the  most  indisputable  title  to  an  arch- 
dukedom in  hell. 

Let  the  four-and-twenty  elders  in  heaven 
rise  before  him  who,  from  motives  of  hu- 
manity, can  totally  suppress  an  arch,  full- 
pointed,  but  offensive  bon  nwt. 


:PRxnmn. 

THE  PARLIAMENT  CLUBS. 

Before  the  year  1T36,  it  had  been  usual 
for  aentlemeti  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  dine  together  at  the  Crown-tavern  in 
Palace-yard,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to 
attend  the  service  of  the  house.  This  club 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  be- 
sides thirty  of  their  friends  coming  out  of 
the  country.  In  January,  1 736,  sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  his  friends  began  to  dine  in 
the  same  manner,  at  the  Bell  and  Sun  in 
King-«treet,  Westminster,  and  their  club 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty,  besides  absent 
members.  These  ^rties  seem  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  Brookes's  and  White's 
clubs. 


RIGHT  AND  LEFT  HAND. 

Dr.  Zinchinelli,  of  Padua,  in  an  essay 
"  On  the  Reasons  why  People  use  the 
Right  Hand  in  preference  to  the  Left,''  will 
not  allow  custom  or  imitation  to  be  the 
caiise.  He  affirms,  that  the  left  arm  cannot 
be  in  violent  and  continued  motion  without 
causing  pain  in  the  left  side,  because  there 
is  the  seat  of  the  heart  and  of  the  arterial 
system ;  and  that,  therefore.  Nature  herself 
compels  man  to  make  use  of  the  nght 
hand. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  LEILA. 
For  the  TMe  Book. 

Oiglit-IiBua  nt  ntir'd 

UpM  tte  tow'rinf  bM^h, 
Watehnf  the  warM,  •*  lilce  om  Inspir'd  " 

Witk  tUagt  be  jond  her  reach : 
nere  wee  s  nelmnfiw  oa  the  water 
Bvled  to  Sorrow'e  hapleet  daughter. 
For  ooBiQlatioo  aeem'd  to  be 
IGxt  «p  wift  it!  MleBBnitj ! 

The  Stan  were  shedduii^  far  and  wide 

Their  twiaUiiif  lights  of  peerless  blve ; 
Aad  e^er  the  aadalating  tide 
Thm  breeae  on  balmy  panioiis  flew ; 

ai^t  wen  hare  rauTd  the  sool 
ikrtaiie*s  dark  eootroal. 
Bad  aot  the  hsad  of  Death  been  laid 
Qa  that  belov'd  nd  matehless  naid  I 

I  watch'd  the  pale,  heart-broken  girl, 

Her  shattered  farm,  her  look  insane, — 
I  saw  her  rarea  locks  oneurl 

With  moUtore  from  the  peaoefUmaia : 
I  saw  her  wring  her  hands  with  grief» 
like  one  depriT'd  of  Hope's  relief, 
▲ad  then  she  sigh'd,  as  if  bereft 
Of  the  last  tressare  hesT'n  had  leftl 

Blovly  I  songht  the  cheerless  qwt 
Whiare  Lnxa  laj,  abeorb'd  in  ease, 

B«t  die,  poor  girl!  diseen*d  me  not. 
Nor  dreamt  that  frieadslup  liag«r*d  there  I 

Her  grief  had  hooad  her  to  the  earth. 

And  doaded  all  her  beauty's  worth ; 

Aad  when  her  dammy  hand  I  press'd, 
i*d  of  fteling  dispossess'd  I 


Tet  f h<w  tp^w  motion,  senee,  and  life, 
Bemwiii^p  .^  out  shatter'd  firame, 
Aa  if  eiisting  by  the  strife 

Of  fMtUags  none  bat  Lore  eaa  name  I 
I  spoke,  she  aaswer'd  not— I  took 
Her  hsad  with  many  a  learfnl  look— 
Her  laagoid  eyes  I  gas'd  apoo. 
And  pnss'd  her  lipa— bat  she  was  goM  I 

B.  W.  R. 
ItSngUm,  1827. 


4^umiatuu 

RATTiNG. 

There  are  three  methods  proposed  for 
Iwwcning  the  number  of  rats. 

I.  Introduce  them  at  table  as  a  delicacy. 
They  would  probably  be  sayoury  food,  and 
if  nature  has  not  made  them  so,  the  cook 
may.  .Rat  pie  would  be  as  good  as  rook 
pie;  and  four  tails  intertwisted  like  the 
serpents  of  the  delphic  tripod,  and  rising 
into  a  spiral  obelisk,  would  crest  the  crust 
more  fantastically  than  pigeon's  feet.  After 


a  while  they  might  be  declared  fame  by 
the  legislature,  which  would  matenaily  ex- 
pedite their  eitirpation. 

II.  Make  use  of  their  fur.  RaNdiin 
robes  for  the  ladies  would  be  beautiful, 
warm,  costly,  and  new.  Fashion  requires 
only  the  two  last  qualities ;  it  is  hoped 
the  two  former  would  not  be  objectioiv- 
able. 

III.  Inoculate  some  subjects  with  the 
small-pox,  or  any  other  infectious  disease, 
and  turn  them  loose.  Experiments  should 
first  be  made,  lest  the  disease  should  as- 
sume in  them  so  new  a  form  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  returned  to  us  with  interest. 
If  it  succeeded,  man  has  means  in  his  hand 
which  would  thin  the  hyenas,  wolves, 
jackals,  and  all  gregarious  beasts  of  prey. 

N.  B.  If  any  of  our  patriotic  societies 
should  think  proper  to  award  a  gold  medal, 
silver  cup,  or  other  remuneration  to  either 
of  these  methods,  the  projector  has  left  hit 
address  with  the  editor.* 


BUNGAY  HAND-BILL. 

(Copy.) 

PONY  LOST. 

On  February  21st,  1822,  this  devil  bade 

me  adieu. 

LOST,  stolen,  or  astray,  not  the  least 
doubt  but  run  away,  a  mare  pony  that  is 
all  bay : — ^if  I  judge  pretty  nigh,  it  is  about 
eleven  hands  mgh; — ^full  tail  and  mane,  a 
pretty  head  and  frame;  — cut  on  both 
shoulders  by  the  collar,  not  being  soft  nor 
hollow  :•— it  is  about  five  years  old,  which 
may  be  easily  told;— for  spirit  and  for 
speed,  the  devil  cannot  her  exceed. 

Whoever  can  give  information  or  bring 
the  said  runaway  to  me,  John  Winter, 
Glass-stainer  and  Combustible-maker,  Up- 
per OUand  Street,  Bungjay,  shall  be  hand- 
somdy  rewarded  for  their  trouble. 


NOMINATIVE  CASE. 

Sancho,  prince  of  Castile,  being  present 
at  a  papal  coAsistoiy  at  Rome,  wherein  the 
proceedings  were  conducted  in  Latin,  which 
ne  did  not  understand,  and  hearing  loud 
applause,  inquired  of  his  interpreter  what 
caused  it :  <<  My  lord,"  replied  the  inter- 
preter, <<the  pope  has  caused  you  to  bt 
proclaimed  king  of  Egypt.''  *'  it  does  noi 
become  us,"  said  the  grave  Spaniard,  "  U. 
be  wanting  in  gratitude ;  rise  up,  and  pro  • 
claim  his  holiness  caliph  of  Bagdad.'' 

•  Dr.  Aikia*B  Attteaawn. 
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DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  in  a 
journal  of  the  year  1789  : — 

A  service  of  plate  was  delivered  at  the 
duke  of  Clarence's  house,  by  his  order,  ac- 
companied by  the  bill,  amounting  to  1 500i., 
which  his  royal  highness  deeming  exor- 
bitant, sent  back,  remarking,  that  he  con- 
ceived the  overcharge  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  apprehension  that  the  tradesman  might 
be  kept  long  out  of  his  money.  He  added, 
that  so  far  from  its  being  his  intention  to 
pay  by  tedious  instalments,  or  otherwise 
distress  those  with  whom  he  dealt,  he  had 
laid  it  down  as  an  invariable  principle,  to 
discharge  every  account  the  moment  it  be- 
came due.  The  account  was  returned  to 
his  royal  highness  the  next  morning,  with 
three  hundred  pounds  taken  off,  and  it  wo* 
instantly  paid. 


SPORTINO. 

A  wit  said  of  the  late  bishop  of  Durham, 
when  alive,  "  His  grace  is  the  only  man  in 
England  who  may  kill  game  legally  without 
a  stamped  license :  if  actually  taken  with 
a  g^n  in  his  hand,  he  might  exclaim  in  th« 
words  of  his  own  mnts  —  *  I  Shute,  by 
divine  permission.' '' 


iHarrt). 

"  Stop  and  Read.'* 

We  have  seen  this  requisition  on  the 
walls  till  we  are  tired :  in  a  book  it  is  a 
novelty,  and  here,  I  hope  it  may  enforce  its 
claim.  For  thy  sake,  gentle  reader,  I  am 
anxious  that  it  should ;  for,  if  thou  hast  a 
tithe  of  the  pleasure  I  had,  from  the  peru« 
sal  of  the  following  verses,  I  expect  com- 
mendation for  bidding  thee  '*  stop  and 
read." 

The  First  of  Makcr. 

The  bad  ii  in  the  boagh 

Aad  the  leaf  ii  in  the  bnd« 
And  Earth*f  begpinning  now 

In  her  Twma  to  feel  the  blood. 
Which,  wann*d  bj  tmnmer*!  sun 

Is  th*  alembie  of  the  rise. 
From  her  fooiiti  will  overnui 

III  ftrvidy  (wh  of  wine. 


Hie  pet-fame  and  the  hloon 

That  shall  decorate  the  fla^«r. 
Are  quickening  in  the  gloom 

Of  their  sabterranean  bowvr; 
And  the  juices  meant  to  feed 

Trees,  yegetablee,  fmita. 
Unerringly  proceed 

To  their  preappointed  roots. 

How  awfal  the  thought 

Of  the  wonders  nnder  ground. 
Of  the  mystic  changes  wrought 

In  the  silent,  dark  profound; 
How  each  thing  upwards  tends 

By  necesdty  decreed. 
And  a  world's  support  depends 

On  the  shooting  of  a  seed  I 

The  Summer's  in  her  ark. 

And  this  sunnj-pinionM  dajr 
Is  oommission'd  to  remark 

Whether  Winter  holds  her  swnj ; 
Go  back,  tboa  dore  of  poaoe. 

With  the  myrtle  on  thy  wing. 
Say  that  floods  and  tempests  ceaasb 

And  the  world  is  ripe  fi>r  Spring* 

Thou  hast  faanM  the  sleeping  Bartk 

Till  her  dreams  are  all  of  flowwfb 
Aad  tlM  waters  look  in  mirth 

For  their  overhanging  bowMs  I 
The  fimcest  seems  to  listen 

For  the  matle  of  ite  leaTos^ 
And  ttn  very  skiee  to  gBstm 

In  tile  1m^  of  1 


Thy  riTifying  spell 

Has  been  felt  beneath  the  wm. 
By  the  dormouse  in  its  od]« 

And  the  mole  within  its  eaye ; 
And  the  summer  tribes  that  oreep^ 

Or  in  air  expand  their  wing, 
HaTs  started  ftom  their  sleep, 

At  the  sumnuns  of  the  Spring. 

The  eattle  lift  tiieir  voioes 

From  the  valleys  and  tiie  hills^ 
And  the  feather*d  raoe  rejoioee 

With  a  gush  of  tuneful  bills ; 
And  if  this  doudlees  arsh 

Fills  the  poe^s  song  with  glee, 
O  thou  sunny  first  of  Mareh« 

Be  it  dedieate  to  thee  1 

This  beautiful  poem  has  afibrded  me 
exquisite  gratification.  Till  I  saw  it  pripted 
in  Mr.  Dyce*s  "  Specimens  of  British  Po- 
etesses,*' I  was  ignorant  that  a  living  lady 
had  written  so  delightfully.  Without  a 
friend  at  my  elbow  to  instruct  me  whether 
I  should  prefix  «  Miss  "  or  «  Mrs.''  to  her 
felicitous  name,  I  transcribe — as  I  find  it 
in  Mr.  Dyce's  volume — Felicia  Hbmajis. 


TU£  TABU:!  HOOK. 


lt*iiMB«   miatff. 

r»  llu  TiiWf  iloo*.  tim,  >  hne  t«  «gn«lu«.,  wtx'^i  gl. 
awa   the  morn.      For  once  I  hM  tcw  DO 

"  Ii   the  mailer  at  home,  lirf  taid  a  lis  in  den;ri"8  '^<''  B-  *^  ^'>  Ti*i'or>  tnd> 

broad-thonldered   Scotchman   (wearinfc    a  therefore,  in  no  dread  of  detection  ftom 

regimental  coat  of  the  regiment,  and  consli,  or  other  livft  *oee  eTidenee,  I  uiher* 

with  his  bonnet   in  his  hund)  to  myself,  edUie  "valiant  Scot"  into  (be  toiiefiiM  of  a 

who  had  answered  a  ring  at  the  ofGce-beil.  Uwyer"!  clerk. 

I  replied  that  he  was  not.     "  Weel,  that's  Tbere   is    a  fcr;   landable   bencTolent   , 

onluckj,  sir,"  said  he,  "  lor  ye  see,  air,  a  institution  in  London,  called  the  "  Scottish 

hac   goten   a  pertection   here,   an'   a  hae  Hospital,"  which,   on   proper  repreienta- 

been  till  a'  the  Scotchmen  that  a  can  hear  tioiw  made   to  it,   ligned   tij  three  of  it* 

ony  thing  o',  but  the;  hae  a'  signed  for  ihe  members,  (forms  whereof  *,re  annexed,  in 

mODlli;  an' a  hae  asDorteneis  o^  brith,  that  blank,  to  the   pTioted   petition,   which   is 

wunoB  lat  me  nurk  or  du  ony  thing ;  an'  given  gralnitously  to  applicanis,)  will  pu* 

a'd  be  mj  elaid  gin  a  cud  git  doon  to  poor  natives  of  Scotland  to  such  parts  of 

Sooteland  V  Ibe  nixt  vaissel,  for  a  hanna'  a  their  fkthecland  as  they  wish,  f re«  of  ei- 

baubee ;  an',  u  a  sid  afore^  a  ouna  work,  pense,  and  will    otherwise  relieTt    ih«ir 

•n'  gin  inaiKer  B.  wud  jiil  sign  ma  peitcc-  wanU ;  but  each  member  is  only  allowMl 

Vol.  I.— W 
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to  sigD  one  petition  each  month.  This  poor  hae  goten  leve-pence  or  sax-pence  aniay 

fellow  had  come  in  hopes  of  obtaining  Mr.  an*  that  had  been  a  great  help/' 

B.'s  signature  to  his  request  to  be  sent  . —  Oh !  if  the  rich  would  bot  taktt 

home ;  and,  while  waiting  to  procure  it,  the  trouble  to  learn  how  many  happy  !iaarta 

told  me  the  circumstances  that  had  reduced  they  might  make  at  small  expeniie— ^ind 

him  to  ask  it.                       **  fashion  their  deeds  to  their  knowledg»^ 

He  was  a  native  of ,  where  the  rents  how  many  prayers  might  nightly  ascend 

had  lately  been  raised^  by  a  new  laird,  far  with  their  names  from  grateM  bosoiLs  to 

beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  tacksmen,  the  recording  angel's  ears — and  how  much 

They  had  done  their  best  to  pay  them — had  better  would  the  credit  side  of  their  account 

s^^ggled  long,  and  hard,  with  an  ungrate-  with  eternity  appear  on  that  day,  when 

ful  soil — ^but  their  will  and  industry  were  the  great  balance  must  be  struck  I     ■ 

lost;. and  they  were,  finally,  borne  down  Theie  was  a  pause — for  my  narrator's 

by  hard  times,  and  harsh  measures.   Twas  breath  failed  him ;  and  I  took  the  oppor- 

hard  to  leave  the  hearths  which  generations  tunity  of  surveying  him.    He  was  about 

of  their  forefatheis  had  shadow^  and  hal-  thirty,  with  a  half  hale,  half  hectic  cheek  ; 

lowed*-\was  yet  harder  to  see  their  infants*  a  strong  red  beard,  of  some  three  days' 

lips  worrying  the  exhausted  breast,  and  to  growth,  and    a  thick  crop  of  light  hair, 

watd)  the  cheeks  of  their  children  as  they  such  as  only  Scotchmen  have— one  of  the 

J:rew  pale  from  want — and  to  see  their  Cain*8  brands  of  our  northern  brethren — 

rolics  tamed  by  hunger  into  inert  stupidity,  it  curled  firmly  round  his  forehead ;  and 

An  American  trader  had  just  touched  at  his  head  was  set  upon  his  broad  shoulders 

their  island,  for  (he  purpose  of  receiving  with  that  pillar  of  neck  which  Adrian  in 

emigrants,  and   half   its  inhabitants    had  particular,  and  many  other  of  the  Roman 

domiciled  themselves  on  board,  before  her  emperors,  are  represented  with,  on  their 

arrival  had  been  known  twelve  hours.  Our  coins,  but  which  is  rarely  seen  at  present, 

poor  Scot  would  fain  have  joined  them,  He    must,  when    in    fall    health,    have 

with  his  family  and  parents,  but  he  lacked  stood  about  five  feet  seven ;  but,  now,  he 

the  means  to  provide  even  the  scanty  store  lost  somewhat  of  his  height  in  a  stoop, 

of  oatmeal  and  butter  which  they  were  re*  contracted   during   his  illness,  about  the 

quired  to  ship  before  they  could  be  allowed  chest  and  shoulders,  and  common  to  most 

to  step  on  deck  ;  so,  in  a  fit  of  distress  and  people  affected  with  pulmonary  complaints  : 

despair,  he  left  the  home  thaA  had  never  his  frame  was  bulky,  but  the  sinews  seemed 

been  a  day  out  of  his  sight,  and  enlist-'  to  have  lost  their  tension ;  and  he  looked 

ed  with  a  party  of  his  regiment,  then  at  like  *'  one  of  might,'*  who  had  grappled 

— — ,   for   the    sole    purpose  of   sendinsr  strongly  with  an  evil  one  in  sore  sickness, 

to  the  afflicted  tenants  of  his  *'  bit  housey,'*  He  bore  no  air  of  discontent,  hard  as  his  lot 

the  poor  pittance  of  bounty  he  received,  was;  yet  there  was  nothing  theatrical  in 

to  be  a  short  stay  Hwixt  them  and  stajrva-  his  resignation.    All  Scotchmen  aie  pre- 

tion.                                            '  destinarians,  and  he  fancied  he  saw  the 

He  had  been  last   at  St.  John*s,  New-  immediate  hand  of  Providence  working  out 

foundland ;  "  and  there,**  said  he,  indig-  his   destiny  through  his  misfoilunes,  and 

nantly,  ^<  they  mun  mak*  a  cook*s  orderly  against  such  interference  be  thought  it  vaio 

o*  me,  as  gin  a  war*  nae  as  proper  a  man  to  clamour.    Far  other  were  my  feelings 

a9  ony  o*  diem  to  carry  a  musket ;  an*  they  -  when  I  looked  on  his  fresh,  broad  face,  and 

siot  me  to  du  a*  the  odd  jobes  o'  a  chap  manly  features,  his  open  brow,  his  width 

that  did  a  wife's- wark,  tho*  there  were  a  of  shoulders,  and  deptn  of  chest,  and  heard 

gude  fivety  young  chaps  i*  the  regiment  that  how  the  breath  laboured  in  that  chest  for 

had  liked  it  wtU  aneugh,  and  were  better  inefficient  vent 

fetting  for  the  like  o*  sican  a  place  than  ''  May  be,'*  said  he— catching  my  eye 

nyseli^ — ^And  so,  sir,*'  he  continued,  **  thar  in  its  wanderings,  as  he  raised  his  own 

a  was,  working    mysel  intill   a  scalding  from  the  ground, — *'  May  be  a*d  be  better, 

heat,  and  than  a'd  geng  out  to  carry  in  the  gin  a  were  doon  i*  wun  nain  place."    I 

<Hiuld  water ;  an'  i'  the  decing  o't,  a  got  a  was  vext  to  my  soul  that  my  look  had 

cauld  that  sattled  inwardly,  an'  garr*d  me  spoken  so  plainly  as  to  elicit  this  remark, 

hae  a  fivre  an*  spit  blood.   Weel,  sir,  aifter  Tell  a  man  in  a  consumption  that  he  looks 

mooy  months,  a  gote  better ;  but  oh  I  a  was  charmingly,  and    you    have   opened    the 

unco  weak,  and  but  a  puir  creature  frae  a  sluices  of  bis  heart  almost  as  effectually,  to 

strong  man  afore  it :  out  a  did  na  mak  vour  ingress,  as  if  vou  had  really  cured 

muckle  o't,  for  a  thought  ay,  gin  ony  thing  him.      And  yet  I  think  this  poor  fellow 

cam  o't  to  disable  me,  or  so,  that  a  should  said  what  he  did,  rather  to  please  one  which 
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1m  nw  took  an  interest  in  him,  than  to  tlie  ghofl,  by  sword,  plague,  pestilence  or 

flatter  himself  into  a  belief  of  recovery,  or  famine^  to  secure  a  wife  and  two  children 

from  anv  such  existing  belief;  fDr,  shortly  two-pence  each,  per  day ! 

after,  when  I  asked  him  what  he  would  do  Look  to   it,  ye  three-bottle  beasts,  or 

IB  Seotland»  "A  dunna  ken  wat  a  mun  men—^s  the  courtesy  of  a  cringing  world 

du,"  be  replied ;  **  a  canna  du  ony  labour^  calls   you— look  to  it,  when  ye  toast  the 

ing  wark,  an'  a  ha  na  goten  ony  trade;  next  lordly  victor  «*  with  three  times  three!" 

but,  ye  see,  sir,  we  like  ay  to^  die  whar'  —Shout  'till  the  roof  rings,  and  then  think, 

wet're  bom ;  and  my  faither,  an*  my  gran'-  amid   the  din  of  your  compeexs,  of  the 

father  afore  him  forbye,  a*  my  ither  kin,  humbU  dead— of  those  who  walk  tUeiUlM  in 

an'  the  mither  that  bore  me,  there  a'  i'  the  the  path  of  the  grave,  and  of  the  widowed 

nook  o^  "■  '■  kirk-yaird ;  an*  than  my  wife  and  fatherless.    Commanders  die  for  glory, 

an  twa  baimies  ;*'            There  was  a  pause  for  a  funeral  procession,  or  a  title,  or  wealth 

in  the  soldier's  voice;  he  had  not  learnt  for    those    they  leave  behind;   but  who 

te  drama  of  mendicity  or  sentimentality,  speaks  of  the  private,  who  dies  with  a 

but,  by  — !  there  was  a  tear  in  his  eye.*^-  wound  for  every  pore? — ^he  rots  on  the  earth; 

I  bate  a  scene  as  much  as  Byron  did,  but  I  or,  with  some  scores  or  hundreds  of  his 

admire  a  feeling  heart,  and  pity  a  sorrow-  comrades,  a  few  inches  beneath  it ;  and  his 

fbl  one  — —  the    tear  did  not  fall.     I  wife  gets — *<  sixpence  a  day !" 

looked  in  his  face  when  I  heard  his  voice  Poor  fellow,  thought  I,  as  I  looked  on  my 

again ;  his  eye  glistened,  and  the  lash  was  narrator — ^were  I  a  king— but  kings  cannot 

wet,  but  the  tear  was  gone  —  And  there  scrape  acauaintance  with  every  ntian  in  tna 

stood  I,  whose  slender  body  scarcely  com-  ranks  of  their  forces^4)ut  had  I  l>een  your 

prehended  one  half  of  the  circumference  of  officer,  I  think  ytm  should  not  have  wanted 

bis  muscular  frame. — **  And  the  hand  of  your  pension  for  the  few  days  that  are  to 

Death  is  here  V*  said  I ;  and  then  I  turned  >bine  on  you  in  this  world ;  and,  had  you 

my  eyes  upon  myself,  and  almost  wondered  fallen,  it  should  have  eone  hard  with  me, 

hov  my  soul  dwelt  in  so  frail  a  tenement,  but  your  wife  and  two  children  should  have 

while  Ms  was  about  to  escape  from  such  a  ^^  their  twopence  each  per  day — and, 

•eeming  fastness  <tf  flesh.    -  were  I  a  man  of  fortune,  I  would  be  proud 

After  some  further  conversation,  he  told  to  keep  the  life  in  such  a  heart,  as  long  as 

me  his  regiment  had  at  one  time  been«  Ood  would    permit-*and  so  saying,    or 

ordered  off  for  Africa  against  the  Ashan-  thinking--^nd  blinking  away  the  dimness 

tees  ;  and  sore  never  mortal  man  regretted  of  humanity  from  my  eye— I  thrust  my  hand 

counter  orders  on  such  grounds  as  he  did  ^^^o  my  pocket,  and  gave  him  Sixpcnc£. 

those  which  balked  his  expectations  of  a  — ^  Reader !  smile  not ;  I  am  but  a  poor 

visit  to  Sierra  Leone.—''  A  thought,"  said  harum  scarum  headed  mortal— 7  was  att  i 

he,    ''wur    regiment   woud    ha  gien^  to  Aatf,'<  in  possession,  expectancy,  remainder, 

Aifrica  against  the  Aishantees — an  a  was  or  reversion  " — 

in   hopes  it  wud  ^—  it's  a  didly  cli-  J.  J.  K. 
mate,  an'  there  was  nae  money  goten  out 

o*  the  laist    fray;  but  thin— >perhaps  its  -———-——-—-——-————— 

jist  as  well  to  die  in  ae  place  as  anither— •  m^j^^^t      w  «w           %« 

but  than  we  canna  bring  wursels  to  feel  it,  J^lSvlfllul  S^StuO^ 
tho'  we  may  think  it — an'  than  ye  see,  sjf, 

as  a  sidafore,a  hae  twa  baimies,  an  cin  a'd  The  following  noem  originates  in  a  le- 

laid  doon  wi'  the  rast,  the  mither  o^  them  gend  which  is  still  popular  in  many  parU 

might  hae  goten  the  widow's  pension  for  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  :  that  a  female 

them    an'    hirsel." Tiie  widow's  branch  of  the   noble  family   of  Douglas 

pension !  sixpence  a-day  for  a  woman  and  contracted  an  iih prudent  marriage  with  a 
two  children — and  death  to  the  fourth  per-  kerne,  or  mountain  peasant,  who  was 
son  as  the  only  price  of  it  I  Hear  this,  drowned  in  the  Western  Islands,  where  he 
shade  of  Lempribre!  Manlius  and  the  had  escaped  for  concealment  from  the  |>er- 
Horatii  died  to  save  a  country,  and  to  pur-  secutions  of  the  offended  family  of  his  wife, 
chase  earthly  immortality  by  their  deaths  She  survived  him  eighteen  years,  and 
—but  here's  a  poor  fellow  willing  to  give  up  wandered  a  maniac  over  the  mountains  ^ 
l_ where,  as  superstition  alleges,  she  is  even 

•  ["  —  Tbe  Aocr.™  .«.,t  flew  np  to  WW.  "^  ^  ^fjS^*!/!?^       . "  J^  !!!SI*' 

«teMer7witha«MU^uidbl«beduheKST«itiB-  ve  supposed  to  be  the  extempore  recita- 

tkm  BccoBonre  avovv,  u  he  wrote  it  dowa,  dropped  »  tions  Of  an  old  bard  to  a  group  of  attentive 
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THE  LADY  OF  THE  HILL. 

P«or  girl  f  ahe  Mem'd  of  an  uMartklx  iBovld, 

A  thing  superior  to  the  frowns  of  fate ; 
Bat  never  did  mf  toarftil  eyes  behold 

A  maid  w  fair,  and  to  diMonsolate ; 
Yet  was  she  once  •  child  of  high  estate. 

And  nunt  in  spendoor,  tiU  aa  eovioas  gloom 
Sunk  her  beneath  its  harsh  o*erpowering  weight ; 

Robb*d  her  pale  features  of  their  orient  bloon. 

And  with  a  nobeless  pace,  iaov*d  onwards  lo  tho 
tomb. 

She  walk'd  upon  ttie  ^arth,  as  one  who  knew 
I1ie  dread  mysterious  seerets  of  the  grave; 

For  nerer  o*er  her  eye  of  heaT*bly  blae 
Lighten'd  a  smile;  but  like  the  oeean  wbts 

That  roars,  unblest  with  sunshine,  through  the  eav« 
RearM  in  the  depths  of  Snowdaa,  she  had  Aown 

To  endless  grief  for  refuge ;  and  would  rav^ 
And  tell  to  the  night-winds  her  tale  unknown. 
Or  wander  o'er  the  heath,  deserted  and  alone. 

And  when  the  rain  boat  hard  against  the  hill* 
And  storms  rush*d  by  upon  their  wing  of  pow*?. 

Lonely  sha*d  stray  beside  the  babbling  rilU 
Or  fearless  list  the  deep^Toic'd  cataraot's  ronr ; 

And  when  the  teflipest*s  wrath  was  heard  no  more    , 
She  waad«r*d  home,  the  moontaiB  eod  to  diesa 

With  many  a  wreath,  and  many  a  summer  iow'r ; 
And  thus  she  liy'd,  the  sister  of  distress. 
The  solitude  of  Ioto,  nunt  in  the  ^pldetness. 

She  was  the  child  of  nntare ;  earth,  sen,  skyv 
Menntain  and  eatarnet,  fenKclad  hiU  and  dale 

Poisess'd  a  nameless  charm  in  her  young  9f% 
Pure  and  eternal,  for  in  Dera's  Tale 

Her  heart  first  listen'd  to  a  lover's  tnle^ 
BreaUi*d  by  a  mountain  kerae  i  and  every  scena 

That  waatonM  blithely  in  the  odorous  gale. 
Had  oft  beheld  her  lord's  enamour'd  nusn. 
As  tremblingly  she  sought  eaeh  spo4  where  he  had 


Botshelsgonel    The  eotd  earth  is  her  pilkfw. 

And  o'er  her  blooms  the  summer's  sweetest  flow'r ; 
And  o*er  her  asl.es  weeps  the  grateful  willow 

She  h>vM  to  cherish  in  a  happier  hour- 
Mute  is  the  voiae  that  breatVd  from  Deva's  bow'r 

CLill  Is  the  soul  of  the  negleetsd  rorer ; 
We  saw  the  death-cloud  in  destraotion  Iow'r 
O'er  her  meek  hend,  the  westera  vraves  rell'd  over 
The  eofse  of  him  she  loT*d,  her  own  devoted  lover. 

Bnt  ift»  when  the  faint  sun  is  in  the  west. 
And  the  hnah'd  gnles  akmr  the  ocean  die^ 

StoMge  sounds  reedho  from  her  pinoe  of  nst» 
And  sink  into  the  henrt  most  tsnderly— 

The  bird  of  evening  ho«r,  the  humminir  bee, 
And  the  wild  nmsie  ef  the  mountain  rill, 

SeoA  brsnthlaf  sorrow  at  they  murmur  by. 
And  whispering  to  the  night,  while  aU  is  still, 
The  Ida ef  the  poorgir^the  -Lady  of  the  HiU." 

W.  F.  D.— /fidtcofor. 


iHarrfage  Cusftomd. 

HIGHLAND  WEDDINGS. 
By  Johx  Hat  Allah,  Esq. 

There  is  not  probably,  at  the  present 
day,  a  more  social  and  exhilarating  con- 
vocation than  a  highland  wedding  among 
the  lower  orders.  The  ancient  hospitality 
and  kindliness  of  character  fills  it  with 
plenty  and  good  humour,  and  grathers  from 
every  side  idl  who  have  the  slightest  claim 
in  the  blood,  name,  and  friendship  of  the 
bride  or  bridegroom.  That  olden  attach- 
ment, which  formerly  bound  together  the 
superiors  and  their  dependants,  yet  so  far 
influences  their  character  as  to  bring  them 
together  at  the  same  board  upon  this  occa- 
sion. When  a  wedding  is  to  take  place, 
the  attendance  of  the  chief,  or  laird,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  higher  tacksmen,  is  always 
solicited  by  the  respective  parties,  and 
there  are  few  who  would  refuse  this  mark 
of  consideration  and  good- will.  The  clans- 
men are  happy  in  the  honour  which  they 
receive,  and  tne  **  Duinne-Uasal**  is  pleased 
with  the  regard  and  respect  which  renders 
the  countenance  of  his  presence  necessary 
to  his  people. 

Upon  the  day  of  the  wedding,  the  friends 
of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  assemble 
at  the  house  of  their  respective  parents, 
with  all  the  guns  and  pistols  which  can  be 
collected  in  the  country.  If  the  distance  of 
the  two  rendezvous  is  more  than  a  day*s 
march,  the  bridegroom  gathers  his  friends 
as  much  sooner  as  is  neeessarr  to  enable 
them  to  be  with  the  bride  on  tne  day  and 
hour  appointed.  Both  parties  are  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  the  numbers  and  of  the  rank 
which  their  influence  enables  them  to 
bring;  they  therefore  spare  no  pains  to 
render  the  gathering  of  their  frienas  as  full 
and  as  respectable  as  possible.  The  com- 
pany of  each  party  dines  at  the  house  of 
their  respective  parents.  Every  attainable 
display  of  rustic  sumptuousness  and  rustic 
gallantry  is  made  to  render  the  festival 
worthy  of  an  occasion  which  can  happen 
but  once  in  a  life.  The  labour  and  the  care 
of  months  have  been  long  providing  the 
means  wherewith  to  furnish  the  Teast  with 
plenty,  and  the  assistants  with  gayety ;  and 
It  is  not  unfrequent  that  the  savings  of  a 
whole  year  are  expended  to  do  honour  to 
this  single  day. 

When  the  house  is  small,  and  the  com- 
pany very  numerous,  the  partitions  are  fre- 
quently taken  down,  and  the  whole  **  biel " 
thrown  into  one  space.     A  large  table,  th« 
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entire  lei^g;th  of  the  house,  is  formed  of  deal  these  dawnings  of  reaam  and  i«proMaieiif ; 
planks  laid  upon  tressels^and  covered  with  his  philosophical  mind  might  have  rejoiced 
a  succession  of  table-cloths,  white  though  in  the  symptoms  of  approachiag  *'  ewUtM^ 
coarse.  The  quantity  of  the  dinner  is  an-  tion  **  among  the  highlanders. 
swerable  to  the  space  which  it  is  to  cover :  Tlie  hour  of  dinner  is  generally  about  one 
it  generally  consists  of  barley  broth,  or  o*clock ;  the  guests  are  assembling  lor  two 
cock-a-leeky,  boiled  fowls,  roasted  ducks,  hours  before,  and  each  as  he  enters  is  pnt* 
«oints  of  mea^  sheep's  heads,  oat  and  barley  sented  with  a  glass  of  **  uisga  "  by  way  of 
cakes,  butter,  and  cheese ;  and  in  summer,  welcome.  When  the  company  is  seated, 
frothed  buttermilk,  and  slam.  In  the  glens  and  the  grace  has  been  said,  the  bottle 
where  goats  are  kept,  haunches  of  these  makes  a  regular  round,  aod  each  empties  a 
animals  and  roasted  kids  are  also  added  to  bumper  as  it  passes.  During  the  meal 
Ae  feast.  In  the  olden  time,  venison  and  all  more  tlian  one  circle  is  completed  in  the 
kinds  of  game,  from  the  cappercalich  to  the  same  manner  ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  an- 
grouse,  were  also  furnished  ;  but  since  the  other  revolutionary  libation  is  given  as  a 
breach  of  the  feudal  system,  and  its  privi.  finale.  As  soon  after  dinner  as  his  march 
leges,  the  highland  lairds  have  become  like  will  allow,  the  bridegroom  arrives :  his  ap- 
other  proprietors  in  the  regulation  of  their  proach  is  announced  at  a  distance  by  a 
game,  and  have  prohibited  its  slaughter  to  continual  and  running  discharge  of  mm» 
(heir  tenants  upon  pain  of  banishment.  arms  from  his  party.  These  signals  aie 
Yet  the  dieer  of  the  dinner  is  not  so  re-  answered  by  the  friends  of  the  bride,  and 
markable  as  the  gear  of  the  guests.  No  when  at  length  they  meet,  a  general  but 
strang'er  who  looked  along  the  board  could  irregular  feu-de-joie  announces  the  arrival, 
recognise  in  their  ^  braws  *'  the  individuals  The  bridecroom  and  his  escort  are  then  re- 
whom  the  day  before  he  had  seen  in  the  galed  with  whiskey,  and  after  they  have 
mill,  the  field,  or  the  <'  smiddie."  The  men  taken  some  farther  refreshment  the  two  par  ^ 
are  generally  dressed  to  the  best  of  their  ties  combine,  and  proceed  in  a  loose  pro* 
power  in  the  lowland  fashion.  There  are  cession  to  the '^  clachan.^ 
still  a  few  who  have  the  spirit,  and  who  Sometimes,  and  particularly  if  there  hap- 
take  a  pride,  to  appear  in  the  noble  dress  pens  to  be  a  few  old  disbanded  sergeants 
of  their  ancestors.  These  are  always  con-  among  them,  the  whole  "^fathering*' marches 
eidered  as  an  honour  and  an  ornament  to  very  uniformly  in  pairs ;  and  there  is 
the  day.  So  hr  however  has  habit  altered  the  always  a  strict  regulation  in  the  support 
custom  of  the  people,  even  against  their,  own  of  the  bride,  and  the  place  of  the  bride- 
approbation,  that  notwithstanding  the  coo-  groom  and  his  party.  The  escort  of  the 
venienoe  and  respect  attached  to  the  tar-  former  takes  precedency  in  the  procession, 
tans,  they  are  generally  laid  aside.  But  and  the  head  of  the  column  is  generally 
though  the  men  are  nothing  deficient  in  the  formed  of  the  most  active  and  best  armed 
disposition  to  set  themselves  off  in  the  low-  of  her  friends,  led  by  their  pipes.  Imme- 
land  fashions,  from  the  superior  expense  of  diately  after  this  advanced  guard,  come  the 
clcHh  and  oUier  materials  of  a  masculine  bride  and  the  females  of  her  party,  accom- 
dress,  th^  are  by  no  mean?  so  gay.  as  the  panied  by  their  fathers,  biothers,  and  other 
lasses.  Girk,  who  the  yester  even  were  friends.  The  bride  is  supported  on  one 
seen  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  lightly  side  by  a  bridesman,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
dressed  in  a  blue  flannel  petticoat  and  dark  bridesmaid  ;  her  arms  are  linked  in  theirs, 
linen  jacket,  are  now  busked  in  white  and  from  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the 
frocks,  riband  sashes,  cotton  stockings  on  supporters  is  held  a  white  scarf  or  hand- 
their  feet,  and  artificial  flov^ers  on  their  kerchief,  which  depends  in  a  fiestoon  across 
heads.  The  <«  merchant's*^  and  the  miller's  the  figure  of  the  bride.  The  privilege  of 
daughters  frequently  ^ibit  the  last  fiashion  supporting  the  bride  is  indispensably  con- 
firom  Edinburgh,  and  are  beautified  and  fined  to  the  bridesman  and  bridesmaid, 
garnished  with  escalloped  trimmings,  tabbed  and  it  would  be  an  unacceptable  pi<;ce  of 
sleeves,  tucks,  lace,  gathers,  and  French  politeness  for  any  other  persons,  however 
frilb!  As  it  has  been  discovered  that  oigh  their  rank,  to  offer  to  supply  their 
tartan  is  nothing  esteemed  in  London,  little  place.  The  bridegroom  and  his  party,  with 
or  none  is  to  be  seen,  except  in  the  red  their  piper,  form  the  rear  of  the  procession, 
plaid  or  broached  tunic  of  some  old  wife,  and  tne  whole  is  closed  by  two  young  girls, 
whose  daysof  gayety  are  past,  but  who  still  who  walk  last  at  the  airay,  bearing  in  a 
loves  that  with  which  she  was  gay  in  her  festoon  between  them  a  white  scarf,  similar 
youth.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Sa-  to  that  held  before  the  bride.  During  the 
muel  Johnson  had   not  lived   to  witness  mardi   the  pipes  generally  play  the  old 
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Scots  air,  **  Fye,  lets  a'  to  the  BridaV  and  in  her  hair.    The  dark  cheek  and  keen  eve 

tlM  parties  of  the  bride  and  bridegioom  of  the  hunter  deepened  its  hue  and  its  light 

endeavour  to  emulate  each  other  in  the  as  he  held  the  hand  which  had  been  placed 

disdiarge  of  theb  fire-arms.     In  this  oider  in  his,  while  the  downcast  face  of  the  bride 

the  bridal  company  reaches  the  church,  and  scarcely  showed  distinctly  more  than  her  fair 

each  pipe  as  it  passes  the  gate  of  the  sur-  forehead  and  temples,  and  seemed,  as  the 

rounding  cemetiy  becomes  silent    In  the  light  shone  obliquely  upon  them,  almost  as 

old  time  the  pipers  played  round  the  out-  pale  as  the  roses  which  she  wore ;  her  slim 

side  of  the  clachan  aunng  the  performance  form  bent  upon  the  supporting  ann  of  the 

of  the  service,  but  of  later  years  this  custom  bridesmaid  —  the  white    frill  about   her 

has  been  discontinued.    The  ritual  of  the  neck  throbbing  with  a  light  and  quick 

marriage  is  very  simple :  a  prayer  for  the  vibration. 

happiness  and  guidance  of  the  young  After  the  ceremony  of  the  marriage  is 
oouple  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  concluded,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  brides- 
troubled  tide  of  life ;  a  short  exhortation  man  to  salute  the  bride.  As  the  party 
upon  the  duties  of  the  station  which  they  leave  the  church,  the  pipes  again  strike  up, 
are  to  undertake,  and  a  benediction  by  tne  and  the  whole  company  adjourns  to  the 
imposition  of  the  bands  of  the  minister,  is  next  inn,  or  to  the  house  of  some  relation 
ail  the  ceremonial  of  the  union,  and  an-  of  the  bride's ;  for  it  is  considered  <'  ifi»- 
nounces  to  them  that  they  are  **  no  longer  hteky "  for  her  own  to  be  the  first  which 
two,  but  one  flesh.'^  she  enters.  Before  she  crosses  the  thresh- 
In  the  short  days  of  winter,  and  when  old,  an  oaten  cake  is  broken  over  her  head 
the  bridegroom  has  to  come  from  a  distance,  by  the  bridesman  and  bridesmaid,  and  dis- 
it  is  very  frequent  that  the  ceremony  is  not  tributed  to  the  company,  and  a  glass  of 
performed  until  night.  The  different  cir-  whiskey  passes  round.  The  whole  party 
cumstances  of  the  occasion  are  then  doubly  then  enter  the  house,  and  two  or  three 
picturesque  and  affecting :  while  the  caval-  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  who  act  as  mas- 
c&de  is  yet  at  a  distance,  the  plaintive  peal-  ters  of  the  ceremonies,  pass  through  the 
ing  of  the  pipes  approaching  upon  the  still-  room  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  pour 
ness  of  the  night,  the  fire-arms  flashing  out  to  each  individual  a  glass  to  the  health 
upon  the  darkness,  and  their  reports  re-  of  the  bride,  the  bridegroom,  and  their 
doubled  by  the  solitary  echoes  of  tne  moun-  clans.  Dancing  then  commences  to  the 
tains,  and  when,  at  length,  the  train  draws  music  of  the  pipes,  and  the  new-married 
near,  the  mingled  tread  of  hasty  feet,  the  couple  lead  off  the  first  reel.  It  is  a  cus- 
fnll  clamour  of  the  pipes,  the  mixed  and  tomary  compliment  for  the  person  of  highest 
confused  visionry  of  the  white  figures  of  the  r&nk  m  the  room  to  accompany  her  in  the 
girls,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  the  men,  next.  During  the  dancing  the  whiskey- 
with  here  and  there  the  waving  of  a  plaid  bottle  makes  a  revolution  at  intervals  ;  and 
and  the  glinting  of  a  dirk,  must  be  striking  after  the  reels  and  strathspeys  have  been 
to  a  stranger,  but  wake  inexpressible  emo-  kept  up  for  some  time,  the  company  re- 
tions  in  the  bosom  of  a  Gael,  who  loves  the  tires  to  supper.  The  fare  of  the  supper 
people  and  the  customs  of  his  land.  differs  little  from  that  of  the  dinner;  and 
Tne  scene  in  stilt  more  impressive  at  tlie  the  rotation  of  the  whiskey-bottle  is  as 
clachan.  I  have  yet  before  me  the  g^ups  resular  as  the  sun  which  it  follows. 
of  the  last  wedding  at  which  I  was  present  [At  hiffhfand  festivals  the  bottle  is  always 
in  the  highlands.  The  church  was  dimlj  circulated  sun-ways,  an  observance  which 
lighted  for  the  occasion;  beneath  the  pulpit  had  its  rise  in«the  Druidical  ** deas*oil,''  and 
stood  the  minister,  upon  whose  head  eighty-  once  regulated  almost  every  action  of  the 
five  winters  had  left  their  trace :  his  thinned  Celts.] 

hair,  bleached  like  the  ^'cana,'' hung  in  ring-  When  the  supper  is  announced,  each 
lets  on  his  neck;  and  the  light  felling  man  leads  his  partner  or  some  female  friend 
feebly  from  above,  shed  a  silvery  gleam  to  the  table,  and  seating  himself  at  her  side, 
across  his  lofty  forehead  and  pale  features,  takes  upon  himself  her  particular  charge 
as  he  lifted  his  look  towards  heaven,  and  during  the  meal;  and  upon  such  occasions, 
stretched  his  hands  above  the  betrothed  as  the  means  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
pair  i^ho  stood  before  him.  The  bride-  do  not  permit  them  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
groom,  a  hardy  young  highlander,  the  fox-  the  supper,  he  is  expected  to  pay  her  share 
hunter  of  the  district,  was  dressed  in  the  of  the  reckoning  as  well  as  his  own.  After 
full  tartans ;  and  the  bride,  the  daughter  of  supper  the  dancing  again  commences,  and 
a  nei|;hbouring  shepherd,  was  simply  at-  is  occasionally  inspired  by  the  before- 
tired  m  white,  with  a  bunch  of  white  roses  noticed  circumvolutions  of  the  **  Uisga  na 
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Bwdh."    The  bridt  and  brideKroom,  and  FLINGING  THE  STOCKING, 

such  as  choose  repose  rather  tnan  roerri-        m     n      j       n 

ment,  leiire  to  take  a  couple  of  hours'  rest  ^  ™''  ®™"°  collects  a  ▼ancly  of  par* 

before  dawn ;  but  the  majority  keep  up  the  "«»•*"  respecting  this  wedding;  custom. 
anciDg  till  day.    Towards  morning  many        A  curious  little  book,  entitled    "The 

of  the   company  begin  to  disperse:  and  ^^^;^^^^  riS***'*'  undone  by  a  Pea- 

wheu  it  is  well  lights  breakfast  is  giren  to  ™'     f^?'     ^  sack-posset  most    b? 

■  ^  -       -     5  ^,^^^^.u^^.^.^^n iteewhocan 

noM."  Mis- 
t  the  begin- 

broiight,'p€rhaps,  a  distance  of  thirty  milesl  H!"*  ®*  ***®  **?*  century,  relates,  concerning 

constitute  the  good  cheer  of  this  meal.  When  ™*  'J«^^,V'**  the  youn^  men  took  the 

k  is  concluded,  the  bride  takes  leave  of  the  r^  '  ****^^"'*»«f«  "^,  *•*?  «"*•  ^^  ^  the 

majority  of  her  friends,  and  accompanied  ^"degroom ;  e^  of  whom,  sitting  at  the  ' 

only  by  her  parUcular  intimates  and  rela-  T^:  ^    5*  °^J  ^^^^  "**  stocking  over 

tions,  sets  off  with  the  bridegroom  and  his  *****^  heads,  endeavojiring  to  make  it  fall 

party  for  her  future  residence.     She  is  ac-  iy^°u   /  ®'      ,  ^"*'*,'.  ®'  ***'  •P**'*^  •  *' 

companied  by  her  neighbouni  to  the  march  ^®  bridegroom  s  stockings,  thrown  by  the 

of  her  father,  or  the  tacksman  under  whom  8^'"*'  *¥'  "P^°  ™  bridegroom  s  bead,  it 

he  lives,  and  at  the  burn-side  (for  such  is  7^  *  sign  that  they  themselves  would  soon 

generally    the    boundary)  they    dance   a  f^J^amed :  and  a  similar  prognostic  ww 

porUng  reel :  when   it   is  concladed,  the  f*^«^  from  the  felling  of  the  bride's  stock- 

oride  kisses  her  friends,  they  return  to  their  \^^*  thrown  br  the  young  men.    The  usage 

dwellings,  and   she  departs  for  her  new  'Ai™*!^,**^  ^^^  .?**"«  ^^^^  »"  *  ^<>'*^  «"- 

home.     When,  however;  the  circumstances  titled  "Hymen,'' fcc.  (8  vo.  1760.)    «  Tli« 

of  the  bridegroom  will  permit,  all  ihqse  "®"   ^  the  brides  stockings,  and  the 

wno  were  present  at  the  house  of  the  bride.  ^^™*"  ^^^  ^^  the  bridegroom  :  they  then 

are  generally  invited  to  accompany  her  on  ?f '  themselves  at  the  bed  s  feet,  and  throw 

aer  way,  anVl  a  renewal  of  thrprccediog  the  stockings  over  their  heads  and  when- 

festivities  takes  place  at  the  dwelling  A  f^!  *"y  ®"®  ^^^  ^^^  <^''""  ^^  ^^e"'^  "  " 

the  bridegroom.  ^"^^  upon  bs  an  omen  that  the  person 

Upon  these  occasions  it  is  incredible  the  T-         °**'^    •  '?  ""l^T^  '""**  ^""^  ^^^^^' 

fatigue  which  the  youngest  girls  will  un-  "*"  cer«inoBy  is  looked  upon  as  mere  play 

dergo:   of  this  one  instance  will  give  a  «.«<*  ^'«fy>  b«w  marriages  are  often  occu- 

sufficient  proof.    At  a  wedding  which  hap.  "^"~  J^V  •"^*'  accidents.     Meantime  the 

-       ^         1  by  Loch  Awe  side,  there  P^!*  "  ?Sl'^^?  "^^  ^7"  ^?  ^^l  ""^'"^ 

bridesmaids,  two  girls,  not  9^^^^'    ^^^^  ^^-^^  t*'""^®  *"  t^^  ^°''"" 

years  of  age,  who  had  «g  »  sack-posset  is  also  given  them."    A 

iial  from  Inbherara,  a  dis-  Sf.'^^V^;  ^^""If.  ^j|}?'  '"„»  "  A  Sing-Song  on 

,il^«     Thpv  uif^nAaA  »Ko  Clarindas    Wedding,"    in    II.   Fletcher's 


pened  at  Cladiih  by  Loch  Awe  side,  there  P^!*  "  ISl'^^?  "^^  ^7"  ^?  ^^^.  ""^'"^ 

were  present  as  bridesmaids,  two  girls,  not  f^^P*®'     r^^^  ^^^y  *'^^«  »"  the  morn- 

above    fourteen   years  of  age,  who  had 

walked  to  the  bridal  from  Inbherara,  a  dis-  rii    ^  •%  7 — w  jj"'  ",,'-  .  —  7-"^^r — p  ^r 

tance  of  nine  miles.    They  attended  the  .^I?""'^?!.  Wedding^"    in    It.  /etcher', 

bridetotheclachanoflmshail,andbackto  "Translations  and  Poems,   1656,'    is  the 

her  fiitber's  hous^  which  is  four  miles  for-  «*o^»ng  •tama  :— 

tlier.    During  the  night  none  were  more  ••  Thw  clutter  ore.  curinda  i»j 

blithe   in  the  dance,  and  in  the  morning  Half-bedded,  like  tbe  peeping  dmy 

after  breakfest  they  accompanied  the  rest  Behind  OUmpas*  cap ; 

of  the  party  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  ^^""  »'  *»"  ^^  "^^  twitf  ring  girl* 

at  Tighndrum ;  tbe  disUnce  of  this  place  is  '^^  j?**}  stockbxg  qnick  did  wbirie 

eighteen  miles ;  and  thus,  when  they  had  ^"  ^'*''  ^^  ^"^^  ^^''* 

finished  their  journey,  the  two  young  brides-  And  the  "Progress  of  Matrimony,'  in 

maids  had  walked,  without  rest,  and  under  «  xhe  Palace  Miscellany,"  1733,  says, 

the  fatigue  of  dancing,  a  distance  of  thirty-  ^             „  .                    '     j  ' 

one  mites.  -ne«  come  all  the  younger  folk  in. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  a  highland  Withceremony  Uudw  the  stocking  j 

wedding.    In  iome  districts,  a  few  other  of  S;"'?''^/"  ^'  *  VTI  "^"l  *^  *  ''' 

the  ancient  customs  are  yet  reUined :  the  ^I^ZJT-     i^i^ 

.•                     ^    ^L        ^     1-          •                ^-     ^  Th*  latent  01  Ainging  tkue  the  hoee, 

throwing  of   the  stocking    is    sometimes  i.  to  hit  him  or  heTo' M- «e.e.. 

practised;  but  the  blessing  of  the  bndal  who  hit.  the  mark,  thu..  Cer  left  .h«nid..r 

couch  disappeared  with  the  religion  of  the  ^^  married  be.  ere  twelve  numthe  older.' 

popes.* 

^. _ This  adventuTinj;  against  the  most  ^ro- 

•  Note  to  the  Bridal  of  CaOlchaim,  by  J.  H,  Allan,  minent  feature  of  tlie  face  is  further  men- 
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iiuitd    in  «The   CountrY  Wedding^''  a 

eci&y  in  the  GenUeman  s  Magaiine,  for 
arch  1735,  vol.  y.  p.  158. 

•  Bid  llM  liMM  and  lada  to  the  mmrj  brawm  bowl* 
WUIt  iMh«n  of  ba««  thall  smoka  OB  dM  eoal « 
Than  Boftr  umI  Bridgati  aad  B<obiB  mod  N«i, 


Dunton's  "British  ApoHo,**  1708,  con- 
tains a  question  and  answer  concerning 
this  old  usage. 

*■  ^  ApdOo,  ny.  whaaoe  *tb  I  pnj, 
Tha  uieiant  eoatom  osma, 
Sloakiaga  to  tbrow  (rm  son  joa  knoir) 
At  bridagrooBi  aod  lua  duM  ? 

*•  A.  Wban  Britou  boU.  baddad  of  old, 
Saadala  ware  baclcwftid  flimini ; 
Tba  pair  to  tall,  tbftt,  illorirdl, 
Tba  Mt  was  all  tbair  ofwn.** 

If  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
custom  oould  be  found,  it  should  be  at  the 
reader's  senrice.  The  practice  prevails  oo 
the  continent  as  well  as  in  this  country^ 
but  its  origin  is  involYed  in  obscurity. 


6arridt  ^la^. 

No.  VII. 

[From  "  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,"  a 
Comedy,  by  T.  Heywood,  and  W.  Row- 
ley, 1655.] 

out  Forest  forbkU  hk  Son  to  tup  with 
»ome  riotous  gottantt ;  who  g0€9  notwitk- 
tianding,  and  U  slain. 


SctnSf  a  lavBTn, 


FonaL 


Tbtkm 


Frmtk 


Raim,  Now,  Fhmk,  bow  atola  yo«  firam  your  fbtbai^ 


Toa  hten  baaa  aobool'd,  bo  doubt    Fia^  fta  opoi*t. 
£fa  I  would  lira  ia  aaeb  baaa  Mrrltada 
To  aa  old  g:re7baard  s  *afoot,  I'd  hanff  m jialf. 
A  man  oaanot  be  merrj,  and  drink  dmak. 
Bat  ha  mast  ba  oostroVd  hj  fntritj. 

F)rmk.  O  paidon  him ;  yofn  kaow,  ba  is  my&ther, 
And  what  ha  doth  is  but  paternal  lors. 
Thongh  I  ba  wild,  I'm  not  jet  so  past  raasaa 
His  paTMB  to  despise,  though  I  hU  oousel 
CaiiBOt  sererelj  follow. 

Bain.  'Sfoot.  he  is  a  fool. 

Froaft.  A  ibol  t  you  are  a— 

Fott.  Nay,  gantlemen— 

Finak.  Yet  I  reetrain  my  tongas 
Hopiag  yon  speak  oat  of  some  spleeahil 
And  BO  delibanta  ssliee ;  sad  it  may  ba 
Yaw  are  aofyy-^at  a  wevd  so  naft? enat. 


To  wxoagae  good  aa  aged  gaatleouui, 

Sboald  pass  yoa  naawajrea. 
ilflla.  Sorry,  Sir  Boy  1  yoa  will  not  takaaaecptSoas  I 
F^maL  Not  agaiast  yon  with  wilUagaass,  whoM  I 

Have  lotad  so  long.    Yet  yoa  might  tbiak  ma  a 

Meat  dntilasa  and  utgradons  soa  to  giro 

Smaotti  ooaatenaaoa  nato  my  father's  wrong. 

Come,  I  dare  swear 

*Twaa  not  your  malice,  and  I  take  it  so. 

Let's  frame  some  other  talk.    Hear,  gantleaiaa — 
Bate.  Bat  hear  aie.  Boy  1  it  seems,  8ir,  yoa  aro 


Frwth,  Not  thorooghly  yet~ 

JMa.  Then  what  would  eager  thee  F 

Fnuk,  Nothing  finom  you. 

JRoia.  Of  all  things  nader  hearea 
What  woald*at  thou  loathaat  haye  me  do  i 

Fraak,  IwwiU 
Not  have  you  wroag  my  lavinnt  filhar;  aad 
I  hope  yoa  will  aot 

Jloia.  Thy  fttthar»a  aa  old  dotard. 

Fiaak,  I  would  not  brook  thia  at  a  aioaanh's  haaA» 
Maeh  lass  at  thiasb 

Xaia.  Aye^  Boy?  thaa  taka  y«a  that. 

J^VwakOhlamslaia. 

OaaA  Sweat  Cusb  what  haTO  jou  doaeF    Shift  Cb< 
yooraalt 
Away.—* 


JVaCar  2Wo. 

Ise  1^  Slay  the  geatlemea,  they  have  killed  a  maa 
O  aweaC  Mr.  Ftaada.    Oaa  ma  to  his  father^ 

MDr.  Hark.  hark.  I  hear  his  fhther's  voioa  below 
*ti8taBtooaahaia  oome  to  feteh  him  home  toauppet 
aad  BOW  ha  may  aarry  him  home  to  his  giBTa. 

Snttr  Me  Fose,  old  Fontt^  aad  Smtam  kU  lioa^fer 

Hoat,  Yon  must  take  comfort,  Sir. 

For.  Is  he  dead,  is  he  dead,  girl? 

Sm,  Oh  dead«  Sir,  Frank  is  dead. 

For.  Alas,  alas,  my  boy  I  I  hare  aot  the  heart 
To  look  upon  hie  wide  aad  gapiag  wouada. 
Pray  tell  me.  Sir,  doea  this  appear  to  you 
Fearful  aad  pitiful— lo  you  thal^ava 
A  stranger  to  my  aead  boy  } 

MoA.  How  oaa  It  otherwise? 

Jbr.  O  ma  moat  wretehed  of  all  wretched  mea  I 
If  to  a  stnager  his  warm  Uaedtag  wounda 
.Appear  so  grisly  aad  so  laaieatabla. 
How  will  they  seem  to  me  that  am  hie  fisther? 
Will  they  aot  hale  my  eye-bvowa  fram  their  vaaadi^ 
Aad  with  aa  oTerlaeting  bliadaeas  strike  them  ? 

8ni.  Oh,  Sir,  kwk  ban. 

'For.  IXMt  long  to  hare  me  blind  ? 
Then  111  bdiold  them,  since  I  know  thy  miad. 
Oh  me  I 

Is  this  my  son  that  doth  so  seasdees  lia, 
Aad  swims  ia  blood  ?  my  soul  shall  fly  with  hie 
Unto  the  land  of  real    Behold  I  craTe, 
Being  kill'd  with  grief,  we  both  may  have  oae  graTa. 

8m$.  Alas,  my  father's  dead  tool  geaHe  Sir, 
Help  to  retire  his  spirits,  orer  trarail*d 
MTith  age  aad  sonow. 

ir«i«.  Mr. 
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Mr.  WkMHijiiBj  fitlF  («d  iMTsw.    W 

ThM  JTH  an  mp  H  milj?  all  gp  Frmlc  | 
IkU  Ua  hi  Ik*  too  l>Hf  ■  k^  Ihu  BHBK- 
KammattonUUHnn  spsudbir^H 
n*  •■rl;  Ink.  aad  aool  her  'luifrt  Iha  els* 
WiUhtMlapr  ilM.  riH,  Ihaa  (lOK'uk  bOf. 
Jte.  Abu,  h*  auM,  blhti. 
Ar.  CuMt,  wk^r 

Sbl  Do  yn  Bot  m  til  hloodlfln  ntoar  pala  i 
nr.  Fwliapi  k«->  OfVlj.  lUlU  toaki  n  pD 
So.  Da  JOB  aU  hd  kii  poll*  m  no&m  top, 
ilairdillhalis! 
ytr.  Th«B  if  ht  Aitt  ulnp. 
Sm.  Do  jm  Hi  K*  ki)  fatal  'TelilleleH^ 
Vmr.  Spaktordf!  Midn  »t  U>  toft  npOH. 
fiW*.  Oh  i««  j</t  not  th«H  parplo  eondniti  ra 


■Ml    Ml 


ml 


SbakifiMre  bu  moat  of  my  woad«r.  Htj- 
wood  aliovld  b«  known  to  hi*  covDtiynMii, 
M  be  deMrret.  Hii  ploto  ve  alrooat  in*^ 
mbly  Englitb.  I  am  lometimet  jeaLpot, 
thM  Shakroaare  laid  to  few  of  bii  mwdm  at 
borne.  I  hud  Ben  Jonaon,  for  that  b  one 
inUaDoe  having  framed  the  fint  draoffht  of 
hU  Everj  Mu  ia  bis  Humour  in  Italy, 
be  changed  Ibe  ecene,  and  Anglicised  bit 
(iiuacten.  The  aamei  of  theia  in  the 
Fint  Edition,  may  not  be  unaauting. 


IdtHtOiJoa. 

TkonUh 

Stqhua  (Htiln  SItpkn.) 

Dr.  CloBul  (Jutin  Clnnl 

Sob*diIU(«ali>AL) 

Cub  (Ik*  MUM  iiiBD(liih.) 


To  Man  lOc  oikn  EooilM,  Ikal  bf  nrnnr 
Won  nj  w»ym  dutrm'l.    Hm  ]«  all  miud. 
Asd  aparod  Hiiia  to  jvartalT! 

O.  Ftr.  O  8a^  Son,  Sea, 
Sao^  (U*.  HC  vhno  fty  brotkai  En. 
tU  diaadvhkiH  u  iij,  wia  Borrr.  aorrr, 
ATt^aatagrpaawui  he  tkst  liai  hart,  aai  baro 
nrmardar'dlimlkaruainrnwu.    Oh  a«k 
Doit  lhs«  mot  vaap  brUn  7 


T.Ftr. 


O.  Far.  (%irtaa  anr  Ihthn 


hUOw  (HmMt  Math**.) 

How  tay  you.  Reader?  do  not  Master 
Kitelj,  Mistieu  Kitely,  Master  Kuoncll, 
Brainworm,  ttc.  read  belter  than  these  Cis- 
alpinesT 

C.L. 


101  ha^ 
III*  Aa  ■■idim'a  da. 
Rgiailfhl. 


Mtdiloa 

Fm  Bartal  braaat  raa  aaeh  a  pfoaLou  ritar. 
T.War.  Caoa,  father,  aaddaaraiateT.lelB  with  mi 


If  I  were  to  be  connilted  as  to  a  R*> 
print  of  out  Old  Engliifa  Dramatiata,  I 
iboold  advise  to  begiji  with  the  ndlacted 
Plajps  of  Hejwood.  He  was  a  Mlow  Actor, 
and  Ulaw  Dramatist,  with  Shakipeare. 
He  poaaeaied  not  tbe  imagination  of  the 
latter;  but  in  all  those  qnalitiet  which 
gained  for  Shakspeare  the  attribute  of 
gauile,  he  was  not  interior  to  him.  Gene- 
rosity, comtAsj,  temperance  in  the  depths 
of  passion;  sweetness,  in  a  word,  and'gen- 
tleness ;  Cbristianism ;  aad  true  hearty 
Anglicism  of  feelinp,  sh^oa  that  Cbris- 
tianism; shine  throughout  nis  beautiful 
writings  in  a  manner  more  oonspicnou* 
than  in  those  of  Shakspeare,  but  only  more 
coospicuout  inasmuch  as  in  Heywood  these 
qnalitiei  are  primary , in  the  other  inbordinata 
to  pMUy-    t  lo*>  tlKm  both  equally,  but 


For  the  Table  Book. 

On  January  6th,  iB13,  died  al  Lynn. 

Norfolk,  at  an   advanced   age,    (suppoae'J 
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about  leventy^  ddi  coocntric  individual^ 
whote  proper  name,  WiUiam  Monson,  had 
oeoogaie  nearly  obliterated  by  his  profet- 
nooal  appellation  of  Billy  Boots ;  naYing 
fallowed  the  humble  employment  of  shoe- 
black for  a  longer  period  than  the  greater 
part  of  the  imiabitants  could  remember. 
He  was  reported,  (and  he  always  professed 
himself  to  be,)  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
nobleman,  whose  name  he  bore,  by  a  Miss 
Cracroft.  Of  his  early  days  little  is  known, 
except  from  the  reminiscences  of  conversa- 
tion which  the  writer  of  this  article  at  times 
held  with  him.  From  thence  it  appears, 
that  having  received  a  respectable  edncsi- 
tion,  soon  after  leaving  sctiool,  he  quitted 
his  maternal  home  in  Lincolnshire,  and, 
threw  himself  upon  the  world,  from  whence 
he  was  sought  out  b^  some  of  his  paternal 
brothers,  with  the  intention  of  providing 
and  fixing  him  in  comfortable  circumstan- 
ces ;  but  this  dependent  life  he  abhorred, 
and  the  wide  world  was  again  his  element. 
After  experiencing  many  vicissitudes, 
(though  possessinff  defects  never  to  be 
overcome, — a  diminutive  person, — a  shuf- 
flmg^  slip-shod  gait, — and  a  weak,  whining 
voice,)  he  joined  a  company  of  strolling 
players,  and  used  to  boast  of  having  per- 
formed **  Trueman,"  in  "  George  Barnwell :" 
from  this  he  imbibed  an  ardent  histrionic 
eucoetketf  which  never  left  him,  but  occu- 

f>ied  many  of  his  leisure  moments,  to  the 
atest  period  of  his  life.  Tired  of  rambling, 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  Lynn,  and  adopt- 
ing the  useful  vocation  of  shoe-black,  be- 
came conspicuous  as  a  sober,  inoffensive, 
and  industrious  individual.  Having,  by 
these  means,  saved  a  few  guineas,  in  a  luck- 
less hour,  and  when  verging  towards  his 
fiftieth  year,  he  took  to  himself  a  wife^  a 
darhing  female  of  more  favourable  appear- 
ance than  reputation.  In  a  fews  days  from 
the  tying  of  the  gordian  knot,  his  precioni 
metal  and  his  precious  rib  took  flight  to- 
gether, never  to  return ;  and  forsaken  Billy 
whined  away  his  disaster,  to  every  pitying 
inquirer,  and  continued  to  brush  ana  spont 
till  time  had  blunted  the  keen  edge  of 
sorrow. 

Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  Billy 
made  no  rash  vow  of  forswearing  the  sex, 
but  ogled  every  mop-squeezer  in  the  town, 
who  would  listen  to  his  captivating  elo- 
quence, and  whenever  a  roffuish  Blousa- 
linoa  consented  to  encourage  his  addresses, 
he  was  seen  early  and  late,  like  a  true  de- 
votee snuffing  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
his  devotions.  In  a  summer  evening  after 
the  labour  of  the  day,  on  these  occasions, 
•nd  on  these  occasions  only,,  be  used  to 


clean  himself  and  spruce  up,  in  hto  beat 
suit,  which  was  not  improperly  termed  his 
courting  suit — a  worn-out  scarlet  coat, 
reaching  to  his  heels,  with  buttons  of  the 
largest  dimensions— the  other  part  of  his 
dress  corren)onding.  When  Ured  of  the 
ioke,  his  faithless  inamorata,  on  some  IHvo- 
loos  pretence,  contrived  to  discard  him, 
leaving  him  to  **  fight  his  battles  o'er  again,** 
and  seek  some  other  beviritching  fair  one, 
who  in  the  end  served  him  as  the  former  ; 
another  and  another  succeeded,  but  still 
poor  Billy  was  ever  jilted,  and  still  lived  ^ 
devoted  victim  to  the  tender  passion. 

Passionately  fond  of  play-books,  of  which 
he  had  a  small  coUection^as  uninviting  to 
tli^  look  as  himself  in  his  working  dress-^ 
and  possessing  a  retentive  memory,  he 
would  recite,  not  merely  the  single  charac- 
ter, but  whole  scenes,  with  all  the  dramatis 
personsB.  His  fevourite  character,  however, 
was  **  Shylock  f  and  here,  when  soothed 
and  flattered,  he  exhibited  a  rich  treat  to 
his  risible  auditors  in  the  celebrated  trial 
scene,  giving  the  entire  dialogue,  suiting 
the  action  and  attitude  to  the  words,  in  a 
style  of  the  most  perfect  caricatural  origi- 
nality. At  other  times,  he  would  select 
«  The  Waterman,"  and,  as  "  Tom  Tug," 
warble  forth,  <*  Then  farewell  my  trim-built 
wherry,"  in  strains  of  exquisitely  whining 
melody.  But,  alas!  luckless  wight!  his 
only  reward  was  ridicule,  and  for  applause 
he  had  jokes  and  quizzing  sarcasms. 

Like  most  of  nature's  neglected  eccen- 
trics, Billy  was  a  public  mark  of  derision, 
at  which  ^ery  urchin  delighted  to  aim. 
When  charges  of  **  setting  the  river  Thames 
on  fire !"  sind  ^  roasting  his  wife  on  a  grid- 
^n  !**  were  vociferated  in  his  eara,  proudly 
conscious  of  his  innocence  of  such  neinous 
crimes,  his  noble  soul  would  swell  with 
Age  and  indignation;  and  sometimes  stones, 
at  other  times  his  brushes,  and  oftentimes 
his  pot  of  blackinffy  were  aimed  at  the 
ruthless  offender,  who  freouently  escaped, 
while  the  unwary  passer-by  received  the 
marks  of  his  vengeance.  When  unmolested, 
he  was  hannless  and  inoffensive. 

Several  attempts,  it  is  said,  were  made 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  settle 
an  annuity  on  him ;  but  Billy  scorned  such 
independence,  and  nuuntained  himself  till 
death  by  praiseworthy  industry.  After  a 
few  days'  illness,  he  sank  into  the  grave, 
unhonoured  and  unnoticed,  except  by  the 
following  tribute  to  his  memory,  written  by 
a  literary  and  agricultural  gmueman  in  the 
neigbbouibood  of  Lynn,  and  inserted  in 
the  "  Norwich  Mercury*'  newspaper  of  that 
period.  K* 
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ElEOIAC    LlHBS    ON    WitLIAM    MONSON, 

LATS  OF  Lthv,  am  eccentric  Chahac- 
ter;  commonly  t'clept  Billt  Boots. 


Zapezial  Trnta^  wboi  wilii  promiMuott*  ooiij 
Exerti  o'er  lAgh  and  low  bis  infloenoe  drtad ; 

ImpclI'd  his  abaft  with  narelsntbt:  fore«. 
And  laid  thee,  Bf%,  'moogst  Um  mightjr  dead  I 


No  pomp  foaereal  frae*d  thj  poor  nmains* 
Some  **  frail  memorial  **  should  adorn  thy  tomb. 
Some  trifling  tribute  from  th\s  Muse's  strains. 

y«U  fift J  jmn,  poor  Silljf  I  hast  thou  budg'd, 
.  A  eare-wom  shoe-black,  up  and  down  the  streets ; 

Fiom  hoose  to  house,  with  slip-shod  step  bast  trudg*!), 
'Midst  sunmei's  rays,  and  winter's  drinng  sleets. 

JUport  allied  thee  to  patrieian  blood. 
Yet,  whilst  thy  life  to  drudg'ry  was  oonfia'd. 

Thy  finnacas  each  dependent  thought  withstood. 
And  pror'd.^thj  true  nobility  of  mind. 


With  drafliiig,  lagging  gait,  with  visage  qveer. 
Which  seem'd  a  stranger  to  ablution's  pow'r, 

la  tatter'd  garb,  well  suited  to  (by  sphere. 
Thou  o'er  VA*%  stage  didst  strut  thy  fretful  ho^r. 

O'er  boots  and  shoes,  to  spread  the  jetty  hue^ 
And  give  the  gljss, — thou  BiUy^  wert  the  man. 

Mo  boasting  rirals  ooold  thy  skill  outdo- 
Not  **Da7  and  Martin,"  with  their  fam'd  japan. 


On  men  waU-bred  and  perfectly  refin'd. 
An  extra  polieh  ooold  thine  art  besibw ; 

At  feast  or  ball,  thy  Tamish'd  honeurs  shia'd. 
Made  spruce  the  trader,  and  adom'd  the  beau. 


When  taaatiagboys,  tHMna  no  reproof  eould  tame, 
On  thee  thrir  so^b  aft  camtions  diataaee  shed, 

A  ehee  or  brash,  impetnoaa  wonldat  thoa  aim, 
Wing'd  with  raacatoent,  at  sohm  urchin's  head. 


Wiih  rage  theatric  oftea  didst  thou  glow, 
(Though  ill  adapted  for  the  soenie  art;> 

As  Denmark's  priaee  aelikqai^d  in  woe. 
Or  else  r^ean^d  viadieliTs  SkyiodCt  part 

Broshing  and  spontiag,  emulous  of  fame. 

Oft  poeketmg  aftents  fautead  of  cashv 
IB  Jayo's  phrase,  sometimes  thou  mightfst  jselaim- 

Witk  too  maeh  trath^-^  who  ateals  my  puae  steals 


to  thine  aahee  I  baimless  in  thy  way, 
Loag  wert  thou  ssip^rDr  of  the  shoe-black  train, 
Aad  witti  fty  fa^rite  Shakspeare  we  may  say. 
We  «•  ae*er  shall  kwk  upon  thy  like  again.'* 


€bt  Srama. 

"  THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN  » 
KNOWN. 

FridaY  the  23d  of  Febraary,  1827,  is  tc  bt 
regarded  as  remarkable,  because  on  that  daj 
"  The  Great  Unknown**  confessed  himselT. 
The  disclosure  was  made  at  the  first  annual 
dinner  of  the  ^  Edinburgh  Theatrical 
Fund,**  tlwn  hdd  in  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
Edinburgh— : Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the 
chair. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  after  the  usual  toasts 
to  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family,  re- 
quested, that  gentlemen  would  fill  a  bum- 
per as  full  as  it  would  hold,  while  he  would 
say  only  a  few  words.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  speeches,  and  he  knew  the  feel* 
ing  with  which  long  ones  were  regarded. 
He  was  sure  that  it  was  perfectly  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  enter  into  any  vindication  of 
the  dramatic  art,  which  they  had  come  here 
to  support.  This,  however,  he  considered 
to  be  tne  proper  time  and  proper  occasion 
for  him  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  love  of 
representation  which  was  an  innate  feeling 
in  human  nature.  It  was  the  first  amuse- 
ment that  the  child  had — it  grew  greater  as 
he  grew  up ;  and,  even  in  the  decline  of 
life,- nothing  amused  so  much  as  when  a 
common  tale  is  well  told.  The  first  thing 
a  child  does  is  to  ape  his  schoolmaster,  by 
flogging  a  chair.  It  was  an  enjoyment  na» 
tural  to  humanity.  It  v^as  implanted  in 
our  very  nature,  to  take  pleasure  from  such 
representations,  at  proper  times,  and  on 
proper  occasions.  In  all  ages  the  theatri- 
cal art  had  kept  pace  with  the  improvement 
of  mankind,  and  with  the  progress  of  letters 
and  the  fine  arts.  As  he  had  advanced 
from  the  ruder  stages  of  society,  the  love  of 
dramatic  representations  had  increased,  and 
all  works  or  this  nature  had  been  improved 
in  diaracter  and  in  structure.  They  had 
only  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  history  of  an- 
cient Greece,  although  he  did  not  pretend 
to  be  very  deeply  versed  in  ancient  nistory. 
Its  first  tragic  poet  commanded  a  body  of 
troops  at  Marathon.  The  second  and  next, 
were  men  who  shook  Athens  with  their 
discourses,  as  their  theatrical  works  shock 
the  theatre  itself.  If  they  turned  to  France, 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  en.  in 
the  classical  history  of  that  country,  t>.ey 
would  find  that  it  was  referred  U  by  ull 
Frenchmen  as  the  golden  age  of  the  drama 
there.  And  also  m  England,  in  the  time 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  drama  began  to 
mingle  deeply  and  wisely  in  the  ge.ierL 
politics  of  Europe,  not  only  not  receiving 
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laws  from  others,  bat  giving  laws  to  the  The  public  were  liberal  anct  generous  to 
world,  and  vindicating  the  rights  of  man-  those  deserving  their  protection.  It  was  a  sad 
kind.  (CAeert.)  There  had  been  various  thinff  to  be  dependant  on  the  &vour,  or,  he 
times  when  the  dramatic  art  subsequently  might  say,  in  plain  terms,  on  the  caprice 
fell  into  disrepute.  Its  professors  had  been  of  the  public  ;  and  this  more  particularly 
stigmatized :  and  laws  had  been  passed  for  a  class  of  persons  of  whom  extreme 
against  them,  less  dishonourable  to  them  prudence  was  not  the  character.  There 
than  to  the  statesmen  by  whom  they  were  might  be  instances  of  opportunities  being 
proposed,  and  to  the  legislators  by  whom  nefflected ;  but  let  them  tax  themselves, 
they  were  passed.  What  were  the  times  in  and  consider  the  opportunities  they  had 
which  these  laws  were  passed  ?  Was  it  not  neglected,  and  the  sums  of  money  they  had 
when  virtue  was  seldom  inculcated  as  a  wasted ;  let  every  gentleman  look  into  his 
moral  duty,  that  we  were  required  to  reUn«  own  bosom,  and  say  whether  these  were 
quish  the  most  rational  of  all  our  amuse-  circumstances  which  would  soften  his  own 
ments,  when  the  clergy  were  enjoined  feeling,  were  he  to  be  plunged  into  distress, 
celibacy,  and  when  the  laity  were  denied  He  put  it  to  every  generous  bosom— to 
the  right  to  read  their  Bibles?  He  thought  every  better  feeling — to  say  what  consola- 
that  it  must  have  been  from  a  notion  of  tion  was  it  to  old  age  to  be  told  that  you 
penance  that  they  erected  the  drama  into  an  mieht  have  made  provision  at  a  time  which 
ideal  place  of  profanenees,  and  the  tent  of  had  been*  neglected---(/oiftf  ckeen) — and  to 
sin.  He  did  not  mean  to  dispute,  that  find  it  objected,  that  if  you  had  pleased  you 
there  were  many  excellent  persons  who  might  have  been  wealthy.  He  had  hitherto 
thought  differently  from  him,  and  they  were  been  speaking  of  what,  in  theatrical  Ian- 
entitled  to  assume  that  they  were  not  guilty  guage,  was  *culed  '^  stars,'*  but  they  were 
of  any  hypocrisy  in  doing  so.  He  gave  sometimes  fallen  ones.  There  were  another 
them  fuU  credit  for  tibeir  tender  consciences^  class  of  sufferers  naturally  and  necessarily 
in  making  these  objections,  which  did  not  connected  with  the  theatre,  without  whom 
appear  to  him  relevant  to  those  persons,  it  was  impossible  to  go  on.  The  sailors  had 
ir  tbey  were  what  they  usurped  themselves  a  saying,  ''every  man  cannot  be  a  boats- 
to  be ;  and  if  they  were  persons  of  worth  wain."  If  there  must  be  persons  to  act 
and  piety,  he  should  crave  the  liberty  to  tell  Hmmkt^  there  must  also  be  people  to  act 
them,  that  the  first  part  of  their  duty  was  Laertet,  the  JTiii^,  Roieneranix,  and  ^i^ 
chanty,  and  that  if  they  did  not  choose  to  detutem,  otherwise  a  drama  cannot  go  on. 

So  to  the  theatie,  they  at  least  could  not  If  even  Garrick  himself  were  to  rise  from 
eny  that  they  might  give  away,  from  their  the  dead,  he  could  not  act  Hamlet  alone, 
superfluity,  whal  was  required  for  the  relief  There  must  be  senerals,  colonels,  command- 
of  the  sick,  the  support  of  the  aged,  and  ing  officers,  and  subalterns ;  but  what  were 
the  comfort  of  the  afflicted.  These  were  the  private  soldiers  to  do  ?  Many  had  mis- 
duties  enjoined  by  our  religion  itself«  taken  their  own  talents,  and  had  been  driven 
{Loud  eheert,)  The  performers  were  in  a  in  early  youth  to  try  the  stage,  to  which 
particular  manner  entitled  to  Uie  support  or  they^ere  not  competent.  He  would  know 
regard,  when  in  old  aoe  or  distress,  of  those  wlmt  to  say  to  the  poet  and  to  the  artist, 
who  had  partaken  of  the  amusements  of  He  woald  say  that  it  was  foolish,  and  he 
those  places  which  they  rendered  an  oma-  would  recommend  to  the  poet  to  become  a 
ment  to  society.  Their  art  was  of  a  p^cu-  scribe,  and  the  artist  to  paint  sign-posts 
liarly  delicate  and  precarious  nature.  Th%f  {Laud  laughter.)  But  he  could  not  send  the 
had  to  serve  a  long  apprenticeship.  It  was  player  adrift;  for  if  he  could  not  play  Hom- 
very  long  before  even  the  first-rate  seniuses  M,  he  most  play  ChMenetem,  Where 
could  acquire  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  there  were  many  laboorers,  wages  must  be 
the  stage  business.  They  must  languish  'low,  and  no  man  in  sudi  a  situation  eoiuld 
long  in  obscurity  before  they  could  avail  decently  support  a  wife  and  fiimily,  and 
themseJves  of  their  natural  talents ;  and  save  something  of  his  income  for  old  age. 
after  that,  they  had  but  a  short  space  of  What  was  this  man  to  do  in  latter  liw  ^ 
time,  during  which  they  were  fortunate  if  Were  they  to  cast  him  off  like  an  old  hing^ 
they  couid  provide  the  means  of  comfort  in  or  a  piece  of  useless  maohinery,  which  bad 
the  decline  of  life.  That  came  late,  and  done  its  work?  To  a  person  who  had  con- 
lasted  but  a  short  time ;  after  which  they  tributed  to  our  amusement,  that  would  be 
were  left  dependent.  Their  limbs  failed,  unkind,  nngraieful,  and  unchristian.  His 
their  teeth  were  loosened,  their  voice  was  wants  were  not  of  his  own  making,  but 
lost,  and  they  were  left,  after  giving  happi-  arose  from  the  natural  sources  of  sickness 
ness  to  others,  in  a  most  disconsolate  state,  and  old  age     It  could  not  be  denied  that 
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dierft  wai  one  class  of  sqflcren  to  whom  no  clouds  were  now  disDelied,  and  that  the 
imprudence  could  be  ascribed^  except  on  '*  great  unknown  "—''tne  mighty  Magician** 
first  enterine  on    the  profession.     After  '-{lure  tkgrfHmliUraUyrmng  with  applmu€§ 
puttine  his  hand  to  the  dramatic  plough,  /or  tame  mtmitet)— the  Bfinstrel  of  our 
be  couhi  not  draw  back,  but  must  continue  country,  who  had   oonjured  up,  not  the 
at  it,  and  toil,  till  death  released  him ;  or  phantoms  of  departed  ages,  but  realities, 
chari^,  oy  its  milder  assistance,  stepped  in  now  stood  revealed  before  the  eyes  and 
to  render  that  want  more  tolerable.    He  affections  of  his  country.    In  his  presence 
had  little  more  to  say,  except  that  he  sin-  it  would  ill  become  him,  as  it  would  be 
cerely  hoped  that  the   collection  to-day,  displeasing  to  that  distinguished  person,  to 
from  the  number  of  respectable  gentlemen  say,  if  he  were  able,  what  eveiy  man  must 
present,  would  meet  the  views  entertained  feel,  who  recollected  the  enjoyment  he  had 
1^  the  patrons.    He  hoped  it  would  do  so.  had  from  tl^  great  efforts  of  his  mind  and 
liiey  should  not  be  disheartened.    Thoush  genius.    It  had  been  left  lor  him,  by  his 
they  could  not  do  a  great  deal,  they  might  writings,  to  give  his  country  an  imperish- 
do  something.    They  had  this  consolation,  able  name.    He  had  done  more  for  that 
thai  ereiy  tfamg  they  parteid  with  from  their  country,  by  illuminating  its  annals,  by  illus- 
saperffoity  would  do  some  good.    They  trating  the  deeds  of  its  warriors  and  states- 
would  sleep  the   better  themselves  when  men,  than  any  man  that  ever  existed,  or 
they  had  bMn  the  means  of  giving  sleep  to  was  produced,  within  its  territory.  He  had 
otfaiers.    It  was  ungrateful  and  unkind  that  opened  up  the  peculiar  beauties  of  his  na- 
those  who  had  sacrificed  their  youth  to  our  tive  land  to  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  He  had 
amusement  should  not  receive  the  reward  exhibited  the  deeds  of  those  patriots  and 
due  lo  them,  but  should  be  reduced  to  hard  statesmen  to  whom  we  owed  the  freedom 
bre  in  their  old  siffe.     They  could  not  we  now  enjoyed.    He  would  give  ^  The 
think  of  poor  Falstaff  going  to  bed  without  health  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.** 
his  cup  of  sack,  or  Macbeth  fed  on  bones  This  toast  was  drank  with  enthusiastic 
as  marrowless  as  those  of  Banquo.     {Loud  cheering. 

ekeere  emd  laugkier.)  As  he  believed  that  Sir  Waltek  Scott  certainly  did  not 
they  were  all  as  fond  of  the  dramatic  art  think,  that,  in  coming  there  that  day,  he 
as  he  was  in  his  younger  days,  he  would  would  have  the  task  of  acknowledging, 
propose  that  they  should  drink  **  The  before  300  gentlemen,  a  secret  which,  con- 
Theatrical  Fund,'*  with  three  times  three.  sidering  that  it  vras  communicatinl  to  more 

Mr.  Mackay  rose  on  behalf  of  his  bre-  than  20  people,  was  remarkablv  well  kept, 

thren,  to  return  their  thanks  for  the  toast  He  was  now  before  the  bar  of  his  country, 

just  drank.  and  might  be  understood  to  be  on  trial 

Lord  Meadowbavk  begged  to  bear  before  lord  Meadowbank,  as  an  offender ; 
teelimony  to  the  anxiety  whioi  they  all  felt  yet  he  was  sure  that  every  impartial  jury 
for  the  interests  of  the  institution  which  it  would  bring  in  a  verdict  of  **  not  proven.^ 
was  for  this  day's  meeting  to  establish.  For  He  did  not  now  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
himsdf,  he  was  quite  surprised  to  find  his  into  reasons  for  his  long  silence.  Perhaps 
hnmble  name  associated  with  so  many  he  might  have  acted  from  caprice.  He  had 
otlien,  more  distinguished,  as  a  patron  of  now  to  say,  however,  that  the  merits  of  these 
the  institution.  But  he  happened  to  hold  works,  if  they  had  any,  and  their  foulte, 
a  high  and  important  public  station  in  the  were  entirely  imputable  to  himself.  (Long 
country.  It  was  matter  of  regret  that  he  vnd  kmd  eheering.)  He  was  afraid  to  think 
had  so  tittle  the  means  in  his  power  of  be-  on  what  he  had  done.  *^  Look  on't  again 
ing  of  service ;  yet  it  would  afford  him  at  I  dare  not.''  He  had  thus  far  unbosomed 
all  times  the  greatest  pleasure  to  giv^  as-  himself,  and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  re- 
sistance. As  a  testimonv  of  the  filings  ported  to  the  public.  He  meant,  when  be 
vrith  which  he  now  rose,  he  begged  to  pro-  said  that  he  vras  the  author,  that  he  vras  the 
pose  a  h«dth,  which  he  was  sure,  in  an  as-  total  and  undivided  author.  With  the  ex- 
sembly  of  Scotsmen,  would  be  received,  oeption  of  quotations,  there  was.  no',  a  single 
not  with  an  ordinary  feeling  of  delight,  but  word  that  was  not  derived  from  himself,  or 
vritii  rapture  and  en^uslasm.  He  knew  suggested  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  The 
that  it  would  be  painfhl  to  his  feelings  if  wand  was  now  broken  and  the  rod  buried. 
he  were  to  speak  of  him  in  the  terms  which  They  would  allow  him  fUrther  to  say,  with 
his  heart  prompted ;  and  that  he  had  shel-  Proepero,**  Your  breath  it  is  that  has  filled 
tered  himself  under  his  natlTC  modesty  from  ray  sails,"  and  to  crave  one  single  toast  in 
the  applause  which  be  deserved.  But  it  the  capacity  of  the  author  of  those  novels , 
was  gratifying  at  last  to  know  that  these  and  he  would  dedicate  a  bumper  to  the 
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faeaUh  of  one  who  had  represented  some  of  dacting  the  ceremonial  .of  it  may  he  excased^ 
those  characters,  of  which  be  had  endea-  and  omissions  pardon^.  Perhaps  I  have 
voured  to  give  the  skeleton,  with  a  degree  made  one  or  two  omissions  in  the  course  of 
of  liveliness  which  rendered  him  grateful,  the  evening,  for  which  I  trust  you  will  grant 
He  would  propose  the  health  of  his  friend  me  your  pardon  and  indulgence.  One 
Bailie  Nicoi  Jarvie ;  (loud  applause ;)  and  thing  in  paiticalar  I  have  omitted,  and  I 
he  was  sure  that,  when  the  author  of  ffa-  would  now  wish  to  make  amends  for  it  by 
verleff  and  Rob  Roy  drank  to  Nicol  Jarvig,  a  libation  of  reverence  and  respect  to  tfaie 
it  would  be  received  with  that  dearee  of  memory  of  Shakspeare.  He  was  a  maA  ot 
applause  to  which  that  gentleman  had  al«  universal  genius,  and  from  a  period  toon 
ways  been  accustomed,  and  that  they  would  after  his  own  era  to  the  present  day,  he  has 
take  care  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  it  been  uni^rersally  idolized.  When  I  come 
should  be  prodigious  1  (Long  and  o«A#-  to  his  honoured  name,  I  am  like.tbe  side 
ment  aj^kuuej  man  who  hung  up  his  crutches  at  the  shrine, 
Mr.  Mack  AY,  who  spoke  with  gr^at  hu-  and  was  oblitped  to  confess  that  he  did  not 
mour  in  the  character  of  Bailig  Jarvie,'^  walk  better  than  before.  It  is  indeed  diffi- 
*'  My  conscience  I  My  worthy  father,  the  cult,  gentlemei^  to  compare  him  to  any 
Deacon,  could  not  have  believed  that  his  other  individual.  The  only  one  to  whom 
son,  could  hae  had  sic  a  compliment  paid  I  can  at  all  compare  him,  is  the  wonderful 
to  him  by  tlie  Oreai  Unknown,**  Arabian  dervise,  who  dived  into  the  body- 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  — "  Not  unknown  of  each,  and  in  that  way  became  familiar 
now,  Mr.  Bailie.^'  with  the  thoughts  and  secrets  of  their 
Afier  this  avowal,  numerous  toasts  were  hearts.*  He  was  a  man  of  obscure  origin, 
duly  honoured;  and  on  the  proposal  of  and  as  a  player,  limited  in  his  acquirements; 
*'  the  health  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  senior,,  the  but  he  was  born  evidently  with  a  universal 
most  distinguished  ornament  of  the  stage,"  genius.  His  eyes  glanced  at  all  the  varied 
Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  that  if  any  tmng  aspects  of  life,  and  his  fancy  portrayed  with 
could  reconcile  him  to  old  age,  it  was  the  equal  talents  the  king  on  the  throne,  and 
reflection  that  he  had  seen  the  rising  as  well  the  clown  who  crackled  his  chestnuts  at  a 
as  the  setting  sun  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  He  Christmas  fire.  Whatever  note  he  took, 
remembered  well  their  breakfasting  near  he  struck  it  just  and  true,  and  awakened  a 
to  the  theatre — waiting  the  whole  dav— -  corresponding  chord  in  our  own  bosoms, 
the  crushing  at  the  doors  at  six  o'clock —  Gentlemen,  I  propose  ''  The  memory  of 
and  their  going  in  and  counting  their  finp  William  Shakspeare." 
gers  till  seven  o'clock.  But  t&  very  first  Glee—'*  Lightly  tread  his  hallowed 
step — the  very  first  word  which  she  uttered,  ground." 

was  sufiicient  to  overpay  him  for  all  his  Sir  Walter  rose  after  the  glee,  and 
labours.  Thehouse  was hterally electrified;  begged  to  propose  as  a  toast  the  health 
and  it  was  only  from  witnessing  the  efiects  of  a  lady  whose  living  merits  were  not  a 
of  her  genius,  that  he  could  guess  to  what  little  honourable  to  Scotland.  This  toast 
a  pitch  theatrical  excellence  could  be  car«  (said  be)  is  also  flatterii^  to  the  national 
ried.  Those  young  fellows  who  had  only  vanity  of  a  Scotchman,  as  the  lady  whonv  t 
seen  the  setting  sun  of  this  distinguished  intend  to  propose  is  a  native  of  this  coun- 
performer,  beautifiil  and  serene  as  that  was,  try.  From  the  public  her  works  have  met 
must  give  the  old  fellows  who  had  seen  its  with  the  roost  mvourable  reception.  One 
rise  leave  to  hold  their  heads  a  little  higher,  piece  of  hers,  in  particukir,  was  often  acted 
Sir  Walter  Scott  subsequently  gave  nere  of  late  years,  and  gave  pleasure  of  no 
''Scotland,  the  Land  of  Cakes."  He  would  mean  kind  to  many  brilliant  and  fashion- 
give  every  river,  every  loch,  every  hill,  from  able  audiences.  In  her  private  character, 
Tweed  to  Johnnie  Groat's  house— ^very  she  (he  begged  leave  to  say)  was  as  remark- 
lass  in  her  cottage,  and  countess  in  her  able  as  in  a  public  sense  she  was  for  her 
castle ;  and  may  her  sons  stand  by  her,  as  genius.  In  short,  he  would,  in  one  word, 
their  fathers  did  before  them,  and  he  who  name—''  Joanna  Baillie." 
would  not  drink  a  bumper  to  his  toast,  may  Towards  the  close  of  the  evening.  Sir 
he  never  drink  whiskey  more.  Walter  observed :— There  is  one  who 
Mr.  H.  G.  Bell  proposed  the  health  of  ought  to  be  remembered  on  this  occasion. 
"  James  Sneridan  Knowles."  He  is  indeed  well  entitled  to  our  great 
Sir  Walter  ScoTT. — Gentlemen,  I  crave  recollection— one,  in  short,  to  whom  the 
a  bum|)er  all  over.  The  last  toast  reminds  drama  in  this  city  owes  much.  He  suc- 
me  of  a  neglect  of  duty.  Unaccustomed  to  ceeded,  not  without  trouble,  and  perliap 
a  public  dutv  of  this  kind,  errors  in  con-  at  some  considerable  sacrifice,  ingratitude 
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htg  a  theatre.  The  younger  part  of  the 
companT  may  not  recollect  the  theatre  to 
irfajch  I  allude ;  but  there  are  some  who 
whh  me  may  remember,  by  name,  the  the- 
atre in  Camibber'fl-close.  There  Allan 
Ramsay  established  his  little  theatre.  His 
own  pastoral  was  not  fit  for  the  stage,  bat 
it  has  its  own  admirers  in  those  who  love 
the  Doric  language  in  which  it  is  written ; 
and  it  is  not  without  merits  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar kind.  But,  laying  aside  all  considera- 
tions of  his  literary  merit,  Allan  was  a  good, 
kmaly  honest  fellow,  who  could  cra<*k  a 
bottle  with  the  best.  **  The  memory  of 
Allan  Ramsay." 

Mr.  P.  RoBERTSOK.— I  feel  that  I  am 
about  to  tiead  on  ticklish  ground.  The 
tadk  is  of  a  new  theatre,  and  a  bill  may  be 
presented  for  its  erection,  saving  always, 
and  provided  the  expenses  be  defrayed  and 
carried  through,  provided  always  it  be  not 
opposed.  Beretord-park,  oi  some  such 
place,  might  be  selected,  provided  always 
due  notice  was  given,  and  so  we  might 
have  a  playhouse,  as  it  were,  by  possibility. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — Wherever  the  new 
theatre  b  built,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  large. 
There  are  two  errors  which  we  commonly 
commit — ^the  one  arising  from  our  pride, 
the  other  from  our  poverty.  If  there  are 
twelve  plans,  it  is  odds  but  the  largest, 
without  any  regard  to  comfort,  or  an  ^e  to 
the  probable  expense,  is  adopted*  There 
was  the  college  projected  on  tnis  scale,  and 
undertaken  in  the  same  manner,  and  who 
shall  see  the  end  of  it?  It  has  been  builds 
ing  all  my  life,  and  may  probably  last 
during  the  lives  of  my  chilaren,  and  my 
children's  children.  Let  it  not  be  said 
when  we  commence  a  new  theatre,  as  was 
said  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a  certain  building,  '*  Behold 
the  endless  work  begun."  Play-going  folks 
should  attend  somewhat  to  convenience. 
Tlie  new  theatre  should,  in  the  first  place, 
be  such  as  may  be  finished  in  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  ;  and,  in  the  second 
plaoe,  it  ^ould  be  one  in  which  we  can 
near  our  old  friends  with  comfort.  It  is 
better  that  a  theatre  should  be  crowded  now 
and  then,  than  to  have  a  large  theatre, 
with  benches  continually  empty,  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  actors,  and  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  spectatois. 

Sir  IJ^ALTER  immediately  afterwards  said, 
**  Gentlemen,  it  is  now  wearing  late,  and  I 
shall  request  permission  to  retire.  Like 
Faorttidge,  I  may  say, '  non  mm  qtuUis  eram,* 
At  my  time  of  day,  I  can  agree  with  Lord 
Jglel^,  as  to  the  rheumatism,  and  say, 
"There  '•  a  twinge.'    I  hope,  therefore,  you 


will  excuse -me  for  leaving  the  chair."— 
(The  wwrthy  baromt  ^heu  retired  amidti 
long,  laudf  and  u^jtiuraMe  cheering*) 

These  extracts*  contain  the  substance  of 
Sir  Walter  ScotCs  speeches  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion.  His  allusions  to  actors  and 
the  drama  are,  of  themselves,  important ; 
but  his  avowal  of  himself  as  the  author  of 
the  ''  Waverley  Novels,"  is  a  foct  of  pecu- 
liar interest  in  literary  history.  Particular 
circumstances,  however,  had  made  known 
the  *<  Great  Unknown  "  to  several  persons 
in  London  some  months  previously,  though 
the  (act  had  not  by  any  means  been  gene? 
rally  circulated. 

^ot  iKKate. 

POWELL,  THE  FIRE-EATER. 

**  Ok  I  for  A  moM  of^r*  /" 

One  fire  burns  out  another  burning. 
The  jack-puddings  who  swallow  flame  at 
''  the  only  booth  "  in  every  fair,  have  ex- 
tinguished remembrance  of  Powell  the  fire- 
eater^a  man  so  famous  in  his  own  day, 
that  his  name  still  lives.  Though  no  jour- 
nal records  the  time  of  his  death,  no  line 
eulogizes  his  memory,  no  stone  marks  his 
burial-place,  there  are  two  articles  written 
during  his  lifetime,  which,  being  noticed 
here,  may  '*  help  his  feme  along  **  a  little 
further.  Of  the  first,  by  a  correspondent 
of  Sylvanus  Urban,  the  following  is  a  suffi* 
cient  abstract. 

Aehbimmj  Der^thire,  Jan,  20,  1755. 

Last  spring,  Mr.  Powell,  the  famous  fire- 
eater,  did  us  the  honour  of  a  visit  at  this 
town ;  and,  as  he  set  forth  in  his  printed 
bills,  that  he  had  shown  away  not  only  be- 
fore most  of  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe, 
but  even  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon^ 
don,  and  was  dignified  vrith  a  curious  and 
very  ample  silver  medal,  which,  he  said,  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  that  learned  body,  as- 
a  testimony  of  their  approbation,  for  eating 
what  nobody  else  could  eat,  I  was  prevailed 
upon,  at  the  importunity  of  some  friends, 
to  go  and  see  a  sight,  that  so  many  great 
kings  and  philosophers  had  not  thought 
below  their  notice.  And,  I  confess,  though 
neither  a  superstitious  nor  an  incurious 
man,  I  was  not  a  little .  astonished  kt  his 
wonderfiil  performances  in  the  fire-eating 

way. 

i-   -  -  — 

•  From  the  wportof  the  "BdinbnigkKwaiMCow. 
nnV*  of  SAtttiday.  84ik  Feb.  IS^'i  m  -Tb*  Timtar 
of  tb«  Tuesday  followiag . 
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After  many  restless  days  and  nights,  and 
die  profoundest  researches  into  the  nature 
of  tnings,  I  almost  despaired  of  accounting 
for  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  human 
and  perishable  creature  eating  red  hot  coals, 
taken  indiscriminately  out  of  a  large  fire, 
broiling  steaks  upon  bis  tongue,  swallowing 
huge  draughts  ot  liquid  fire  as  greedily  as 
a  coun^  squire  does  roast  beef  and  strong 
beer,  lliooght  I  to  myself,  how  can  that 
element,  which  we  are  told  is  ultimately  to 
'devour  all  things,  be  deroured  itself,  as 
fiuniliar  diet,  by  a  mortal  man  ? — Here  I 
stuck,  and  here  I  might  have  stuck,  if  I 
had  not  met  with  the  following  anecdote 
by  M.  Panthot,  doctor  of  physic  and  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  Lyons : — 

''The  secret  of  fire-eating  was  made 
public  by  a  servant  to  one  Richardson,  an 
Englishman,  who  showed  it  in  France  about 
the  year  1667,  and  was  the  first  performer 
of  the  kind  that  ever  appeared  in  Europe. 
It  consists  only  in  rubbmg  the  hands,  and 
tboroughlv  washing  the  mouth,  lips,  tongue, 
teeth*  and  other  parts  that  are  to  touch  the 
fire,  with  pure  spirit  of  sulphur.  This  burns 
and  cauterises  the  epidermis,  or  upper  skin, 
till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  thick  leather,  and 
every  time  the  experiment  is  tried  it  be- 
comes still  easier  tnan  before.  But  if,  after 
it  has  been  very  often  repeated,  the  upper 
skin  should  grow  so  callous  and  homy  as 
to  become  troublesome,  washing  the  parts 
fiffected  with  very  warm  water,  or  hot  wine, 
will  bring  vw9y  all  the  shrivelled  or  parched 
epidermis.  The  flesh,  however,  will  con- 
tinue tender  and  unfit  for  such  business  till 
it  has  been  frequently  rubbed  over  again 
with  the  same  spiiit. 

**  This  preparative  may  be  rendered 
much  stronger  and  more  efficacious,  by 
mixmg  equal  quantities  of  spirit  of  sulphur, 
sal  ammoniac,  essence  of  rosemary,  and 
juice  of  onions. 

"  The  bad  effects  which  frequently  svral- 
lowing  red-hot  coals,  melted  sealing  wax, 
rosin,  brimstone,  and  other  calcined  and 
inflammable  matter,  might  have  had  upon 
his  stomach,  were  prevented  by  drinking 
plentifully  of  warm  water  and  oil,  as  soon 
as  he  left  the  company,  till  he  had  vomited 
all  up  again." 

My  author  further  adds,  that  any  person 
who  is  possessed  of  this  secret,  may  safely 
walk  over  burning  coals,  or  red-hot  plough- 
shares ;  and  he  fortifies  his  assertion  by  the 
example  of  blacksmiths  and  forgemen, 
many  of  whom  acquire  such  a  degree  of 
callosity,  by  often  handling  hot  things, 
that  they  will  cany  a  glowing  bar  of  iron 
hi  their  naked  hands,  without  hurt. 


Whether  Mr.  Powell  wiU  take  it  ktndl; 
of  me  thus  to  have  published  his  secret, . 
cannot  tell ;  but  as  he  now  begins  to  d-ec 
into  years,  has  no  children  that  I  know  ct 
and  mar  die  suddenly,  or  without  making 
a  will,  1  think  it  is  a  areat  pity  so  genteel 
an  occupation  should  become  one  of  the 
ari€§  perditWf  as  possibl  v  it  may,  if  proper 
care  is  not  taken ;  and  therefore  hope,  after 
diis  information,  some  true>hearted  English- 
man  will  take  it  up  again  for  the  honour  of 
his  conntiy,  when  he  reads  in  the  news- 
papers, Yuterdap  diedy  much  lamented,  the 
fimome  Mr.  Powell.  He  woe  the  beit,  if 
,  not  the  onfy  fire-eater  in  this  warH  and  it 
ie  greatijf  to  be  feared  hie  art  ie  dead  with 
Mm. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  disclosure 
of  Poweirs  **  grand  secret,**  he  continued 
to  maintain  his  good  pame  and  reputation 
till  after  Dr.  Johnson  was  pensioned,  in  the 
year  1762.  We  are  assured  of  the  fact  by 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  following  ar- 
ticle, preserved  by  a  collector  of  odd  things, 
who  obtained  it  he  knew  not  how  >— 

GbVIUS    UNaXWARDED. 

We  have  been  lately  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Powell, 
who,  I  suppose,  must  formerly  have  existed 
in  a  comet ;  and  by  one  of  those  unfore- 
seen accidents  which  sometimes  happen  to 
the  most  exalted  characters,  has  aropped 
from  its  tail. 

His  common  food  is  brimstone  and  fire, 
which  he  licks  up  as  eagerly  as  a  hungry 
peasant  would  a  mess  of  pottage ;  he  feeds 
on  this  extraordinarv  diet  bemre  princes 
and  peers,  to  their  infinite  satisfaction ;  and 
such  is  his  passion  for  this  terrible  element, 
that  if  he  were  to  come  hungiy  into  your 
kitchen,  while  a  sirloin  was  roasting,  he 
would  eat  up  the  fire,  and  leave  the  b^. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  the  friends 
of  real  merit  have  not  yet  promoted  him, 
living,  as  we  do,  in  an  age  favourable  to 
men  of  genius :  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  re- 
warded with  a  pension  for  writing,  and 
Mr.  Sheridan  for  speaking  well ;  but  Mr. 
Powell,  who  eate  wett,  has  not  yet  been 
noticed  by  any  administration.  Obliged  to 
wander  from  place  to  place,  instead  of 
indulging  himself  in  private  with  his  fa- 
vourite dish,  he  is  under  the  uncomfortable 
necessity  of  eating  in  public,  and  helping 
himself  from  the  kitchen  fire  of  some  paltry 
alehouse  in  the  country. 

O  tempera  1  O  mores  1  * 

•  I^nifn*!  ConuAM  fUM  Book 
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;fltertft  yafr,  at  Broufl*.  mmtsmrtlaxat. 

Pot  tie  7IiiJ#  Book  ^'^  John  Deighton,  hafing  fiimished  them' 
•elves  witli  a  fiddle  and  clarinet.walk  thiough 

Tli*  &ir  ii  held  always  on  (he  second  the  different  avenuu  or  the  town  tbree 
Huindaj  in  Uvcfa :  it  ii  ■  good  one  foi  times,  playing,  as  they  walk,  chiefly  "  God 
cattle ;  and,  in  consequence  of  (he  great  save  the  King ;"  at  ihe  end  of  thig,  some 
■bow,  tbe  inhabitant!  are  obliged  (o  shut  vetsea  are  repealed,  which  I  have  not  the 
.nj>  their  windows;  for  the  callle  and  the  pleasure  of  recollecting ;  but  I  well  remem. 
dnvert  are  itaiioned  in  all  parts  of  the  ber,  that  thereby  the  venders  are  autho- 
towD,  and  few  eicept  the  jobbeis  venture  fi>ed  to  commence  selling.  After  it  is  re- 
out  during  the  time  of  seiliog.  ported   through   the    different    stallfl    (hat 

From  five  to  six  o'clock  (he  preceding  "they've  walked  the  fair," business  usually 

evenine.  carts,  chieSy  belonging  to  York-  commences  in  a  very  brisk  manner. 

shire  clothiers,  begin  to  arrive,  and  con-  Mat.  Horn  has  the  best  cake  booth  in  the 

tinue  coming  in  until  (he  morning,  when,  fair,  and  takes  a  considerable  deal  more 

U  about  eight  or  nine,  the  cattle  (air  be-  money  than  any  "  spice  wife,"  f'as  women 

siiH,  and  lat(«  till   three  in  the  afternoon,  ate  called  who  attend  to  these  dainties.) 

Previously  to  any  aiticle  being  sold,  the  Jack  Deighton  is  a  shoemaker,  and  a  tole- 

Ciir  is  proclaimed  in  a  manner  depicted  rably    good    musician.      Coats    are    also 

Dlerably  well  in  Ihe  pTtceding  sketch.    At  brou|;ht  for  sale,  which,  with  ctftle,  mainly 

■en,  two  individuals,  named  Matthew  Horn  coiulilutc  the  morning  hir. 

Vol..  I.— 11. 
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At  tike  dose  of  the  cattle  fair,  the  town  is 
swept  dean,  and  lasses  walk  about  with  their 
**  MweethearUf**  and  the  fair  puts  on  another 
appearance.  "  Cheap  John's  here  the  day,*' 
with  his  knives,  combs,  bracelets,  &c.  &c. 
The  •*  great  Tom  Mathews,*'  with  his  gal- 
lanty  show,  generally  contriTes  to  pick  up 
a  pretty  bit  of  money  by  his  droll  ways. 
Then  **  Here's  spice  Harry,  gingerbread, 
Harry — ^Harry — ^Harry  !"  from  Richmond, 
with  his  five-and-twen^  lumps  o£  ginger- 
bread for  sixpence.  Harry  stands  in  a 
cart,  with  his  boxes  of  *'  spice  *'  beside  him, 
attracting  the  general  attention  of  the  whole 
fidr,  (though  he  is  seldoraer  here  than  at 
Brough-hill  fair.)  There  are  a  few  shows,  vix. 
Soott*s  sleight  of  hand,  horse  performances, 
&c.  &c. ;  and,  considering  the  sixe  'of  the 
town,  it  has  really  a  very  merry-spent  fair. 
At  six  o'clock  dancing  begins  in  nearly  all 
the  pubUc4kouses,  and  lasts  the  .whole  of 
"  a  merry  neet." 

Jack  Deighton  mostly  plays  at  the 
greatest  dance,  namely,  at  the  Swan  inn ; 
and'  his  companion,  Horn,  at  one  of  the 
others ;  the  dances  are  merely  Jigs,  three 
reels,  and  four  reels,  and  country  dances, 
and  no  more  than  three  sets  can  dance  at  a 
time.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  to  gpve  the 
fiddler  a  penny  or  two-pence  eadi  dance; 
sometimes  however  another  set  slips  in 
after  tlie  tune*s  begun,  and  thus  trick  the 
player.  By  this  time  nearly  all  the  stalb 
are  cleared  away,  and  the  •*  merry  neet "  is 
the  only  place  to  resort  to  for  amusement. 
The  fiddle  and  clarinet  are  to  be  heard 
every  where;  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
jBkoney  is  taken  by  the  fiddlers.  Some  of 
the  "  spice  wives,"  too,  stop  till  the  next 
morning,  and  gO  round  with  their  cakes  at 
intervals,  which  they  often  sell  more  of  than 

before. 

At  this  festival  at  Brough,  the  husband- 
inen  have  holiday,  and  many  get  so  tipsy 
that  they  are  frequently  turned  off  from 
their  masters.  Several  of  the  "spice 
wives"  move  away  in  the  afternoon  to 
Kirbv  Stephen,  where  there  is  a  veiy  large 
fiur,  better  suited  to  their  trade,  for  it  com- 
mences on  the  day  ensuine.  Unfortunately, 
J  was  never  present  at  the  prodamation. 
From  what  I  saw,  I  presume  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  a  charter,  and  that  these  people 
offer  their  services  that  the  fair-keepers  may 
commence  selling  their  articles  sooner.  I 
never  heard  of  their  being  paid  for  their 
trouble.  They  are  consUntly  attended  by 
a  crowd  of  people,  who  get  on  the  carts 
and  booths,  and,  at  the  end,  set  up  a  loud 
«hui»r 

W.  H.  H. 


THE  TWELVE  GEMS 

Of  the  Twelve  Mouths. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

It  is  a  Polish  superstition,  that  each 
month  has  a  particular  gem  attached  to  it, 
which  governs  it,  and  is  supposed  to  influ- 
ence the  destiny  of  persons  bom  in  that 
month;  it  is  therefore  customary  among 
friends,  and  lovers  particularly,  to  present 
each  other,  on  their  natal  day,  with  some 
trinket  containing  their  tutelaiy  gem,  ac- 
companied with  its  appropriate  wish ;  this 
kind  fate,  or  perhaps  kinder  fancy,  gene- 
rally contrives  to  realize  according  to  their 
expectations. 

January. 

Jmcinthy  or  Oartwi  denotes  constancy  and 
fiddity  in  every  engagement. 

FEBRVAtT. 

Ametkyet  preserves  mortals  from  strong 
passions,  ana  ensures  peace  of  mind. 

March. 

BhodHone  denotes  courage  and  secrecy 
in  dangerous  enterprises. 

April. 

St^kirSy  or  Dtomoiuf  denotes  repentance 
and  innocence. 

Mat. 

BmeraH,  successive  love. 

JVNE. 

Agate  ensures  long  life  and  health. 

July. 

Rubtf,  or  ComeUan  ensures  the  forsetful- 
ness  or  cure  of  evils  springing  from  friend- 
ship or  love. 

August. 
Sardoms  ensures  conjugal  felicity. 

Septembrr. 
ChryeoUte  preserves  from,  or  cures  foUj. 

October. 

Aauamarine,  or  Opal  denotes  misfortune 
and  hope. 

Noyember. 

Topaz  ensures  fidelity  and  friendship. 

December. 

Turquoiee,  or  Malakite  denotes  the  most 
brilliant  success  and  happiness  in  every 
circumstance  of  life. 

£.  M.  S. 
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No.  VIII. 

f  From  the  *<  Game  at  Chess/'  a  Comedy, 
by  Thomas  Middleton,  1624.] 

Popith  Priest  to  a  great  Court  Lady, 
whom  he  hope*  to  make  a  Convert  of. 

Let  ne  contamplate ; 

Witb  holj  ironder  ■enoii  mj  acceM, 

And  bj  degrees  approach  the  unotaarj 

Of  vanatcVd  beauty,  nt  ia  grace  and  goodnesa, 

AnoMgat  the  danghten  of  men  I  hare  not  fennd 

&  more  Catholieal  aepect.    That  eye 

Doth  praniae  angle  life,  and  meek  obedience. 

Upon  tkoie  lips  (the  sweet  fresh  bads  of  youth) 

The  holy  dew  of  prayer  lies,  like  pearl 

DropC  fintMa  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mon 

Upon  the  bedbfsl  rose.    How  beanteously 

A  gentle  fstt  (not  rigorously  impoeed) 

We«ad  look  npoB  that  oheek  ;  and  how  delightful 

The  eouiteona  physie  of  a  tender  penance, 

(Whoee  ntaort  eraelty  should  not  exceed 

1W  fimt  fMT  of  a  bride>  to  beet  down  fnOIfy  1 


[Rom  die  •*  Virgin  Widow,*'  a  Comedy, 
1649 ;  the  only  production,  in  that  kind, 
of  Francis  Quarles,  Author  of  the  Em- 
blems.] 

Song. 

How  hleet  are  they  that  waste  their  weary  hours 

In  sdleBn  grores  and  solitary  bowers. 

Where  ad&er  eye  nor  ear 

Can  eee  or  hear 

The  fraatie  mirth 

And  lalM  delights  of  fioKe  earth ; 

When  thej  may  sit,  aad  pant. 

And.  breathe  their  puny  souls ; 

Where  nmther  grief  oonsnmee,  nor  griping  want 

Aflicts,  Bor  sullen  eare  eontrouls. 

Away,  &]se  joys ;  ye  murther  where  ye  kiss « 

There  is  ao  heaTsn  to  that,  no  life  to  this. 


[From    "  Adrasta,''  a   Tragi -comedy,  by 
John  Jones,  1635.3 

Dhge. 

Die^  die,  ah  die  I 

We  nil  must  die ; 

Tie  Fate's  decree ; 

Then  ask  not  why. 

When  we  were  framed,  the  Fates  eensnltedly 

Dkd  make  tins  law,  that  all  things  bon  should  die. 

Yet  Nature  strere. 

And  ^d  deny 

We  should  be  slaTos 

To  Destiny. 

At  which,  they  heapt 

Bach  misery; 


That  Nature's  sdf 

Did  wish  to  die : 

And  thank  their  goodness,  that  they  wooM  forsseo 

To  end  our  carss  with  snch  a  mild  decree. 

Another. 

Come,  LoveiB,  bring  your  cares, 
King  sigh-perfumed  sweets ; 
Bedew  the  grave  with  team. 
Where  Death  wi&  Virtue  meets. 
Sigh  for  the  hapleu  hour. 
That  knit  two  hearts  in  one ; 
And  only  gave  Lore  power 
To  die,  when  'twas  begun. 


[From  «  Tancred  and  Gismund,"  acted  be- 
fore  the  Court  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  1591.] 

A  Messenger  brimge  to  Giemund  a  enp 
from  the  King  her  Father,  encheing  the 
heart  of  her  Lord,  whom  she  had  espoused 
wUhont  his  sanction. 

Mnu  Thy  father,  0  Queen,  here  in  this  cup  hath 

The  thing  to  joy  aad  comfort  thee  withal. 

Which  thou  loTodst  best:  er'n  as  thou  wast  content 

To  comfort  him  with  his  best  joy  of  all. 

aU.  I  thank  my  father,  and  thee,  gentle  Squire ; 
For  this  thj  trarail :  Uke  Oou  for  thy  pains 
This.braoelet,  aad  nommead  me  to  the  King. 
•  •  •  « 

So,  now  is  oome  the  longLeocpoeted  hour. 
The  fatal  hoar  I  have  so  looked  for. 
Now  hath  my  father  satisfied  Us  thint 
With  guiltless  bk»d,  which  he  so  ooToted. 
What  brings  this  oup?,aye  me,  I  thought  no  lore  { 
It  is  my  Earl's,  my  County's  pieraed  heart. 
Dear  heart,  too  dearly  hast  thou  bought  my  love- 
Extremely  rated  at  tgp  high  a  price. 
Ah  my  dear  heart,  sweet  wast  thou  ia  thy  life. 
But  in  tiliy  death  thou  prorest  paesiag  sweet. 
A  fitter  hearse  than  this  of  beaten  gold 
Could  not  be  lotted  to  so  good  a  heart 
My  father  therefore  well  provided  thua 
To  close  and  wrap  thee  up  in  massy  gold 
And  therewithal  to  send  thee  unto  me. 
To  whom  of  duty  thou  dost  best  belong. 
My  father  hath  in  all  his  life  bewrayed 
A  princely  care  and  tender  Idve  to  me  . 
But  this  surpasseth,  in  his  latter  days 
To  send  me  this  mine  own  dear  heart  to  me. 
Wert  not  du>tt  mine,  dear  heart,  whilst  that  my  love 
Danced  and  play'd  upon  thy  golden  strings  7 
Art  thou  not  mine,  dear  heart,  now  that  my  love 
Is  fled  to  heaven,  and  got  him  goldeo  wing*  ? 
Thou  art  mine  own,  aad  still  mine  own  shall  be. 
Therefore  my  father  seadeth  thee  to  me. 
Ah  pleasant  harbourer  of  my  hearTs  thought  1 
Ah  sweet  delight,  the  quiekener  of  my  soul  1 
Seven  times  accursed  be  the  haad  that  wrought 
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TkM  thu  dctpito,  to  manglfl  thee  so  fiml 
Yet  is  thia  wound  I  see  mf  own  troelove. 
And  in  thu  wonnd  thf  mafnaaimitj. 
And  in  thii  wonnd  I  see  thy  constancy. 
Go,  gentle  heart,  go  rest  thee  in  thy  tomb ; 
Reeeive  this  token  as  thy  last  forewell. 

Sh4  kiuetk  it. 
Thy  own  tree  heart  anon  will  follow  thee, 
Whioh  panting  hasteth  for  thy  company. 
Thiu  hast  thou  ran,  poor  heart,  thy  mortal  race. 
And  rid  thy  life  from  fickle  fortune's  snares, 
Thns  hast  thou  lost  this  world  and  worldly  cares  < 
And  of  thy  foe,  to  honour  thee  withal, 
ReceiT'd  a  golden  grave  to  thy  desert. 
Nothing  doth  want  to  thy  just  funeral. 
But  my  salt  tears  to  wash  thy  bloody  wound  ; 
Which  to  the  end  thou  mightst  receive,  behold. 
My  father  sends  thee  in  this  omp  of  gold : 
Ana  thou  Shalt  have  them ;  though  I  was  reMlved 
To  shed  no  tears ;  but  with  a  cheerful  face 
Onoe  did  I  think  to  wet  thy  funeral 
Only  with  blood,  and  with  no  weeping  eye. 
This  doa^  my  soul  forthwith  shall  fly  to  thee ; 
For  therefore  did  my  father  aend  thee  me. 

Nearly  a  century  after  the  date  of  this 
Drama,  Drydea  produced  his  admirable 
▼ersion  of  the  same  story  from  Boccacio. 
The  speech  here  extracted  may  be  compared 
with  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Si- 
gismonda  and  Guiscaido,  with  no  disad- 
vantage to  the  elder  performance.  It  is 
quite  as  weighty,  as  pointed^  and  as  pas- 
sionate. 

C.L. 


THE  DEAN  OF  BADAJOS. 

Bt  the  Abbe  Blanchet. 

The  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Badajos 
was  more  learned  than  all  the  doctors  of 
Salamanca,  Coimbra,  and  Alcala,  united ; 
he  understood  all  languages,  living  and 
dead,  and  was  perfect  master  of  every 
science  divine  and  human,  except  that, 
unfortunately,  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
magic.  He  was  inconsolable  when  he  re- 
flected on  his  ignorance  in  that  sublime 
art,  till  he  was  told  that  a  very  able  ma- 
gician resided  in  the  suburbs  of  Toledo, 
named  don  Torribio.  He  immediately 
saddled  his  mule,  departed  for  Toledo,  and 
alighted  at  the  door  of  no  very  superb 
dwelling,  the  habitation  of  that  ereat  man. 
•  **  Most  reverend  magician,''  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  the  sage,  "  I  am 
the  dean  of  Badajos.  The  learned  men  of 
Spain  all  allow  me  to  be  their  superior; 


but  I  am  come  to  request  from  you  a  much 
greater  honour,  that  of  becoming  your 
pupil.  Deign  to  initiate  me  in  the  mys- 
teries of  your  art,  and  doubt  not  but  you 
shall  receive  a  grateful  acknowledgment, 
suitable  to  the  benefit  conferred,  and  your 
own  extraordinary  merit." 

Don  Torribio  was  not  very  polite,  though 
he  valued  himself  on  being  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  highest  company  below. 
He  told  the  dean  he  was  welcome  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  a  master;  for  that,  for  his 
part,  he  was  weary  of  an  occupation  which 
produced  nothing  but  compliments  'and 
promises,  and  that  he  should  out  dishonour 
the  occult  sciences  by  prostituting  them  to 
the  ungrateful. 

'<  To  the  ungrateful  T  exclaimed  the  dean : 
^'  has  then  Uie  great  don  Torribio  met 
with  persons  who  have  proved  ungrateful  ? 
And  can  he  so  far  mistake  m^  as  to  rank 
me  vnth  such  monsters  V  He  then  repeated 
all  the  maxims  and  apophthegms  which  he 
had  read  on  the  subject  of  gratitude,  and 
every  refined  sentiment  his  memory  could 
furnish.  In  short,  he  talked  so  well,  that 
the  conjuror,  after  having  considered  a 
moment,  confessed  he  could  refuse  nothing  ' 
to  a  man  of  such  abilities,  and  so  ready  at 
pertinent  quotations. 

**  Jacintha,*'  said  don  Torfibio  to  his  old 
woman,  "  lay  down  two  partridges  to  the 
fire.    I  hope  my  friend  the  dean  will  do 
me  the  honour  to  sup  with  me  to  night." 
At  the  same  time  he  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  into  the  cabinet ;  when  here,  he 
touched  his  forehead,  uttering  three  mys- 
terious words,  which  the  reader  will  please 
to    remember,     '*  Ortobokm,     Puttafrier^ 
Onagriouf.**    Then,  without  further  pre- 
paration, he  began  to  explain,  with   all 
possible  perspicuity,  the  introductory  ele- 
ments of  his  profound  science.     The  new 
disciple  listened  with  an  attention  which 
scarcely  permitted  him  to  breathe;  when, 
on  a  Sudeten,  Jacintha  entered,  followed  by 
a  little  old  man  in  monstrous  boots,  and 
covered  with  mud  up  to  the  neck,  who 
desired  to  speak  with  the  dean  on  very 
important  business.    This  was  the  postilion 
of  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Badajos,  who 
had  been  sent  express  after  him,  and  who 
had   galloped    without    ceasing    quite    to 
Toledo,  before  he  could  overtake  him.     He 
came  to  bring  him  information  that,  sonit? 
hours  after   his  departure,  his  grace   hail 
.been  attacked  by  so  violent  an  apoplexy 
that  the  most  terrible  consequences  were 
to  be  apprehended.     The  dean  heartily, 
that  is  inwardly,  (so  as  to  occasion   no 
scandal,)  execrated  the  disorder^  the  patient. 
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and  the  courier,  who  had  certainly  all  three  benefice  suitable  to  the  ton  of  such  a  man 

chosen  the  most  impertinent  time  possible*  as  yourself." 

He  dismissed   the  postilion,  bidding  him        The  canon  law  would,   no  doi*bt,  have 

make  haste  back  to  Badajos,  vrhither  he  conslrued  the  prelate's  offer  into  simony, 

irould  presently  follow  him ;  and  instantly  The  proposal  however  was  accepted,  nor 

letumed   to  his  lesson,  as  if  there  were  <vas  any  scruple  made  by  either  of  these 

so  such  things  as  either  uncles  or  apo-  two  very  intelligent  persons.    Don  Torribio 

|lexies.  followed  his  illustrious  pupil  to  Badajos, 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  dean  again  where  he  had  an  elegant  apartment  as- 

leceiTed  news  Irom  Badajos :  but  this  was  signed  him  in  the  episcopal  palace ;  and 

morih  hearing.    The  principal  chanter,  and  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  the 

two  old  canons,  came  to  inform  him  that  his  diocese  as  the  favourite  of  his  grace,  and  a 

uncle,    the    right    reverend    bishop,    had  kind  of  grand  vicar.     Under  the  tuition  of 

been  taken  to  heaven  to  receive  the  reward  so  able  a  master  the  bishop  of  Badajos 

of  His  piety ;  and  the  chapter,  canonically  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  occult  sciences, 

assembled,  had  chosen  him  to  fill  the  vacant  At  first  he  gave  himself  up  to  them,  with 

bishopric,  and  humbly  requested  he  would  an  ardour  which  might  appear  excessive ; 

console,  by  his  presence,  the  afflicted  church  hut  this  intemperance  grew  by    degrees 

of  Badajos,  now  become  his  spiritual  bride,  more  moderate,  and  he  pursued  them  with 

Don  Torribio,  who  was  present  at  this  so  much  prudence  that  his  magical  studies 
harangue,  endeavoured  to  derive  advantage  never  interfered  with  the  duties  of  his 
from  what  he  had  learned;  and  taking  diocese.  He  was  well  convinced  of  the 
aside  the  new  bishop,  after  having  paid  truth  of  a  maxim,  very  important  to  be 
him  a  welUtumed  compliment  on  his  pro-  remembered  by  ecclesiastics,  whether  ad- 
motion,  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  he  dieted  to  sorcery,  or  only  philosophers  and 
had  a  son,  named  Benjamin,  possessed  of  admirers  of  literature— that  it  is  not  suffi- 
mach  ingenuity,  and  good  inclination,  but  cient  to  assist  at  learned  nocturnal  meetings, 
ia  whom  he  had  never  perceived  either  or  adorn  the  mind  with  embellishments  of 
taste  or  talent  lor  the  occur  sciences.  He  humaii  science,  but  that  it  is  also  the  duty 
had,  therefore,  he  said,  advised  him  to  turn  of  divined  to  point  out  to  others  the  way 
his  thoughts  towards  the  church,  and  he  to  heaven,  and  plant  in  the  minds  of  their 
had  now,  he  thanked  heaven,  the  satisftu>-  hearers,  wholesome  doctrine  and  Christian 
tion  to  hear  him  commended  as  one  of  the  morality.  Regulating  his  conduct  by  these 
most  deserving  divines  among  all  the  commendable  principles,  this  learned  pre- 
clergy  of  Toledo.  He  therefore  took  the  late  was  celebrated  throuf^out  Christendom 
liberty,  most  hnmbly,  to  request  his  grace  for  his  merit  and  piety :  and,  "  when  he 
to  bestow  on  don  Benjamin  the  deanery  of  least  expected  such  an  honour,"  was  pro- 
Badajos,  which  he  could  not  retain  together  moted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Compostelia. 
with  his  bishopric.  The  people  and  clergy  of  Badajos  lamented, 

'^  I  am  very  unfortunate,**  replied  the  as  may  be  supposed,  an  event  by  which 
prelate,  apparently  somewhat  embarrassed ;  they  were  deprived  of  so  worthy  a  pastor ; 
**  you  will,  I  hope,  do  me  the  justice  to  and  the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  to  testify 
believe  that  nothing  could  give  me  so  great  their  respect,  unanimously  conferred  on 
a  pleasure  as  to  oblige  you  in  every  request ;  him  the  honour  of  nominating  his  sue- 
but  the  truth  is,  I  have  a  cousin  to  whom  I  cesser. 

am  heir,  an  old  ecclesiastic,  who  is  good        Don  Torribio  did  not  neglect  so  alluring 

for  nothing  but  to  be  a  dean,  and  if  I  do  an  opportunity  to  provide  for  his  son.    He 

not  bestow  on  him  this  benefice,  I  must  requested  the  bishopric  of  the  new  arch* 

embroil  myself  with  my  faimily,  which  would  bishop,  and  was  refiued  with  all  imaginable 

be  for  from  agreeable.    But,"  continued  politeness.     He  had,  he  said,  the  greatest 

»e,  in  an  affectionate  manner,  ''  will  you  veneration  for  his  old  master,  and  was  both 

lot  accompany  me  to  Badajos  ?  Can  you  be  sorry  and   ashamed   it  was   *'  not  in  his 

so  cruel  as  to  forsake  me  at  a  moment  when  power"  to  grant  a  thing  which  appeared  so 

It  is  in  my  power  to  be  of  service  to  you  f  very  a  trifie,  but,  in  fact,  don  Ferdinand  de 

Be  persuaoed,  my  honoured  master,  we  Lara,  constable  of  Castile,  had  asked  the 

will  go  together.    Think  of  nothing  but  the  bishopric  for  his  natural  son ;  and  though 

improvement  of  your  pupil,  and  leave  me  he  had  never  seen  that  nobleman,  he  had,  • 

to  provide  for  don  Benjamin ;  nor  doubt,  he  said,  some  secret,  important,  and  what 

out  sooner  or  later,  I  will  do  more  for  him  was  more,  very  ancient  obligations  to  him, 

than  you  expect.     A  paltry  deanery  in  the  It  was  therefore  an  indispensable  duty  to 

ttnolest  part  of   Estremadura  is    not  a  prefer  an  old   benefactor  to  a  new  one. 
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But  don  Torribio  ought  not  (o  be  disoou-  don  Pablas  his  mrchbishopric  ?  Wfi«  it  not 

raged  at  this  proof  of  his  justice ;  as  he  more  than  probable  that  he  was  indebced 

might  learn  by  that,  what  he  had  to  expect  for  it  to  a  Gallician  lady,  his  oonsin,  at 

when  his  turn  arrived,  which  should  cer-  once    devout    and   handsome,    in   whose 

tainly  be  the  first  opportunity.    This  anec-  company  his    grace  the  archbishop    had 

dote  concerning  the  ancient  obligations  of  frequently  been  edified  during  his  residence 

the  archbishop,  Jlhe  magician  had  the  good-  at  Compostella  ?   Be  this  as  it  may,  don 

ness  to  believe,  and  rejoiced,  as  much  as  Torribio  followed  his  eminence  to  Rome, 

he  was  able,  that  his  interests  were  sacri-  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  that  dty  ere  the 

ficed  to  those  of  don  Ferdinand.  pope  died*     Ihe  conclave   met--aU  the 

Nothing  was  now  thought  of  but  pre-  voices  of  the  sacred  collm  were  in  favour 

parations  for  their  departure  to  Compostella,  of  the  Spanish  cardinal.   Behold  him  there* 

where  they  were  to  reside.    These,  how-  fore  pope. 

ever,  were  scarcely  worth  the  trouble,  Immediately  after  the  ceremony  of  his 
considering  the  short  time  they  were  des-  exaltation,  don  Torribio,  admitted  to  a 
lined  to  remain  there ;  for  at  tfaie  end  of  a  secret  audience,  wept  with  joy  while  he 
few  months  one  of  the  pope's  chamberlains  kissed  the  feet  of  his  dear  pupil.  He 
arrived,  who  brought  the  archbishop  a  modestly  represented  his  long  and  fiiithful 
cardinal's  cap,  with  an  epistle  conceived  in  services,  reminded  his  holiness  of  those 
the  most  respectfal  terms,  in  which  his  inviolable  promises  which  he  had  renewed 
holiness  invited  him  to  assist,  by  his  before  he  entered  the  conclave,  and  instead 
counsel,  in  the  ffovemment  of  the  Christian  of  demanding  the  vacant  hat  for  don  Ben- 
world;  permitting  him  at  the  same  time  jamin,  finished  with  most  exemplary  mo- 
to  dispose  of  his  mitre  in  favour  of  whom  deration  by  renouncing  every  ambitious 
he  pleased.  Don  Torribio  was  not  at  hope.  He  and  his  son,  he  said,  would 
Compostella  when  the  courier  of  the  holy  both  esteem  themselves  too  happy  if  his 
father  arrived.  He  had  been  to  see  his  holiness  would  bestow  on  them,  together 
son,  who  still  continued  a  priest  in  a  small  with  his  benediction,  the  smallest  temporal 
parish  at  Toledo.  But  be  presently  re-  benefice ;  such  as  an  annuity  for  life,  su^ 
turned,  and  was  not  put  to  the  trouble  of  ficient  for  the  few  wants  of  an  ecclesiastic 
asking  for  the  vacant  archbishopric.    The  and  a  philosopher. 

prelate  ran  to  meet  him  with  open  arms,  During  tins  harangue  the  sovereign 
*'  My  dear  master,*'  said  he,  ''  I  nave  two  pontiff  considered  within  himself  how  to 
pieces  of  good  news  to  relate  at  once,  dispose  of  his  preceptor.  He  reflected  he 
Your  disciple  is  created  a  cardinal,  and  was  no  longer  necessary ;  that  he  already 
your  son  shall — thorily — ^be  advanced  to  knew  as  much  of  magic  as  was  sufficient 
the  same  dignity.  I  had  intended  in  the  for  a  pope.  After  weighing  every  circum- 
mean  time  to  bestow  upon  him  the  arch-  stance,  his  holiness  concluded  that  don 
bishopric  of  Compostella,  but,  unfortunately  Torribio  was  not  only  an  useless,  but  a 
for  him,  and  for  me,  my  mother,  whom  we  troubietome  pedant;  and  this  point  deter- 
left  at  Badajos,  has,  during  your  absence,  mined,  he  replied  in  the  following  words : 
written  me  a  cruel  letter,  by  which  all  my  '*  We  have  learned,  vrith  concern,  that 
measures  have  been  disconcerted.  She  will  under  the  pretext  of  cultivating  the  occult 
not  be  pacified  unless  I  appoint  for  my  sciences,  you  maintain  a  horrible  intercourse 
successor  the  archdeacon  ot  my  former  with  the  spirit  of  darkness  and  deceit ;  we 
church,  don  Pablas  de  Salazar,  her  in-  therefore  exhort  you,  as  a  ftither,  to  expiate 
timate  friend  and  confessor.  She  tells  me  your  crime  by  a  repentance  proportionable 
it  will  '<  occasion  her  death''  if  she  should  to  its  enormity.  Moreover,  we  enjoin  you 
not  be  able  to  obtain  preferment  for  her  to  depart  from  the  territories  of  the  church 
d^ar  father  in  God.  Shall  I  be  the  death  within  three  days,  under  penalty  of  being 
of  my  mother  ?"  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  its 

Don  Torribio  was  not  a  person  who  merciless  flames.^' 
could  incite  or  urge  his  friend  to  be  guilty         Don  Torribio,  without  being  alarmed, 

of  parricide,  nor  did  he  indulge  himself  in  immediately  repeated  the  three  mysterious 

the  least  resentment  against  the  mother  of  words  which  Uie  reader  was  desired   to 

the  prelate.    To   say  the  truth,  however,  remember ;  and  going  tor  a  window,  cried 

this  mother  was  a  good  kind  of  woman,  out  with  all  his  force,  "  Jacintha,  you  need 

'nearly  superannuated.     She  lived  quietly  spit  but  one  partridge;  for  my  friend,  the 

with  her  cat  aLd  her  maid  servant,'  and  dean,  will  not  sup  here  to-night.*' 
scarcely  knew  the  name  of  her  confessor.         This  was  a  thunderbolt  to  the  imaginary 

Was  it  likely,  then^  that  she  had  procured  pope.    He  immediately  recovered  from  the 
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trance,  into  which  be  had  been  thrown  by 
the  three  mysterious  words.  He  perceived 
that,  instesid  of  being  iu  the  Vatican,  he 
was  still  at  Toledo,  in  the  closet  of  don 
Torribio ;  and  he  saw,  by  the  clock,  it  was 
not  a  complete  hour  since  he  entered  that 
fiital  cabinet,  where  he  had  been  entertained 
by  such  pleasant  dreams. 

In  that  short  time  the  dean  of  Badajos 
had  imagined  himself  a  magician,  a  bishop, 
a  cardinal,  and  a  pope;  and  he  found  at 
last  that  he  was  only  a  dupe  and  a  knave. 
All  was  iUusion,  except  the  proofs  he  had 
given  of  his  deceitful  and  evu  heart.  He 
instantly  departed,  without  speaking  a 
single  word,  and  finding  his  mule  where  he 
had  left  her,  retumed  to  Badajos. 
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«•  Yow  look  bat  oa  tli«  oiifiUe  of  alhtts.** 

Ki«a  JoBir. 

Ok  1  wby  do  w«  wake  from  the  alebyaufi  dream 
To  rolftpM  to  the  irieiou  of  Doctor  Spankeim  ? 
And  wkj  from  the  heights  of  pbUoaophy  fall. 
For  the  profitless  plaas  of  Phreaolofy  Oall  ? 
*  To  what  do  Huf  tead  ? 

What  iatereat  befriend  ? 
Bj  ditdoaaf  all  Tices,  we  bora  awaf  shasM, 

AadTirtooos  eadeoToar 

Is  fraitleos  for  erer. 
If  it  kwe  tte  reward  that  solf-teaehiaf  auy  elaim. 

Ob  their  skaUs  let  the  cold-blooded  theorists  seek 
fadicarioBS  of  sool,  which  we  read  oa  the  oheek ; 
la  the  f  laaeo— ia  the  smile — in  the  bend  of  the  brow 
We  dare  aot  tell  when,  and  we  eaaaot  tell  how. 

More  pleasing  our  task, 

Ko  precepts  we  ask  ; 
TIs  fha  tact,  'tis  the  iastiaet,  ktad  Nature  baa  Icat, 
Vor  the  gnide  and  directum  of  sTropathy  meant 
Aad  althoT  ia  our  eaooe  no  leam*d  leetnrer  proses, 
We  r«aeh  the  same  end,  thro'  a  path  strew'd  with  roses. 
Twixt  the  head  aad  dm  haad,  he  the  contact  allow'd. 
Of  the  road  thro*  the  oje  to  the  heart  we  are  promd. 
When  wo  leel  like  the  brates,  Uke  the  bmtes  we  maj 

show  it. 
Bat  no  lamps  on  the  bead  mark  the  artist  or  peet. 
The  gradatioas  of  geains  joa  nerer  can  find, 
Sinoe  no  mailer  can  mark  tiie  refinements  of  mind. 
*lls  the  coarser  perceptions  aloae  that  jon  trace, 
Bat  what  swells  in  Ike  heart  most  be  read  ia  the  faoe. 
That  index  of  feeling,  that  Vej  to  the  ktoI, 
Vo  art  can  disguise,  no  reserre  can  controL 
Tis  the  Pharos  of  love,  tost  on  oceans  of  doobt, 
Tis  the  Beal-ftre  of  rage— whea  good  sense  puts  tAout. 
As  the  passions  majr  paint  it— a  heaven  or  a  helL 
Aad  'tis  always  a  stu<ij/—uo\  model  as  wdl. 
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Tkon  art  Uke  onr  existeace,  aad  thjr  waves, 

lUastrions  riTef  1  seem  the  very  type 
Of  those  cTcats  which  drive  as  to  oar  graves^ 

Or  radeljr  plaee  ns  ia  misfortnae's  gripe ! 
Thoa  art  aa  emblem  of  oar  ehaagefal  staler 

Smooth  whea  the  snmmer  magaifies  thf  dtar^s. 
Bat  roogb  aad  cheerless  whea  the  winds  eroato 

HebeUkm,  aad  remonelees  wiater  arms 
The  dements  with  rnia  I    la  thy  coarse  • 

Hie  aps  aad  dawaa  af  fbrtaae  we  may  tri 
Ona  WATO  sabmitting  to  aaotbei's  fioree. 

The  boldest  always  faremoet  ia  the  race: 
lad  thas  it  is  with  life-aomelimea  its  calm 
Is  pr^iaant  with  eajoymeaPs  sweetest  balm ; 
At  other  times,  its  tempests  drive  as  dowa 
The  steep  of  desolatioa,  while  the  frowa 
Of  maUee  haaats  as,  tdl  the  frieadlier  tomb 
Protects  the  victim  she  would  faia  coosnme  I 
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ADVICE, 

Would  a  man  wish  to  offend  his  friends? 
—let  him  give  them  advice. 

Would  a  lover  know  the  surest  method 
b^  which  to  lose  his  mistress? — let  hira 
give  her  advice. 

Would  a  courtier  terminate  his  sove- 
reign's partiality  ? — ^let  him  offer  advice. 

in  short,  are  we  desirous  to  he  univer- 
sally hated,  avoided,  and  despised,  the 
means  are  always  in  our  power. — ^We  have 
but  to  advUe,  and  the  consequences  are  in- 
fallible. 

The  frieodship  of  two  young  ladies, 
though  apparently  founded  on  the  rock  of 
eternal  attachment,  terminated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  "  My  dearest  girl,  I  do 
not  think  your  figure  well  suited  for  danc- 
ing ;  and,  as  a  sincere  friend  of  yours,  I 
adviee  you  to  refrain  from  it  in  future.'^  The 
other  naturally  affected  by  such  a  mark  of 
sincerity,  replied,  ''I  feel  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  my  dear,  for  your  advice;  this 
proof  of  your  friendship  demands  some  re- 
turn :  I  would  sincerely  recommend  you 
to  relinquish  your  singing,  as  some  of  your 
upper  notes  resemble  the  melodious  squeak- 
infc  of  the  feline  race/' 

The  advice  of  neither  was  followed — ^the 
one  continued  to  sing,  and  the  other  to 
dance — and  they  never  met  but  asl  ra- 
mies. 
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€oiamiS  S>lS*  of  Sutliam- 


ror  Ih*  Tabk  Book.  "  P"'  f"*  ^.  "« ="  •>'"  n"""  *>«  oflwi 
Mrved  as  a  signature  to  latincal  effusioni ;. 

Tomroj  Sly,  whOM  poitnit  b  abova,  is  and  »t  election  times  he  has  been  occaaion- 

■  well-known  MMntrkcharadet  in  ibecitr  ally  employed  by  the  Whig*  to  take  the  dia- 

of  Durham,  where  he  hu  been  a  resident  tinguished  lead  of  some  grand  Tory  procea- 

in  the  poor-house  for  a  number  of  years,  sion,  and  thereby  render  it  ridiculous;  and 

We  know  not  whether  his  parents  were  rich  by  way  of  retaliation,  he  has  been  hired  by 

»r  poor,  -where  he  was  born,  or  how  he  the  Tories  to  do  the  same  kind  office  for 

•pent  his  early  years — all  is  alike  "  a  mys.  the  Whigi.     He  is  easily  bought  or  sold, 

tery ;"  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  him  is,  for  he  willdo  any  thingfor  af^halfpence. 

that  he  ii  "daft."     Exactly  in  appearance  To  sum  upToramv's  character,  we  may  say 

as  he  is  represented  in  the  engTaving, —  with  truth,  that  be  is  a  harmless  and  ii>> 

he  dresses  in  a  coat  of  many  colouia,  at-  offt^nsive  man ;  and  if   the  reader  of  Ihi* 

tends  the  neighbouring  Tillages  with  spice,  brief  sketch  should  ever  happen  to  be  in 

sometimes  parades  the  streets  of  Durham  Durham,  and  have  a  few  halfpence  to  spare, 

with  "  pipe-clay  for  the  laaiei,"  and  on  he  cannot  bestow  his  charity  better  than  by 

"  gala  days"  wimden  uj)  and  down  with  a  giving  it  to  the  "  Cuslos  Roiuloram  "  of 

cockade  in  his  hal,  beating  the  city  drum,  the  place — as  Mr.  Humble  once  ludicronsly 

which  is  good-naturedly  lent  him   by  the  called  hiin— poor  Tommy  Slt. 
corporation.     Tommy,   as   worthless   and 
insignificant  u  h«  seems,  is  nevetthelcss  **  I>ui"EtMM.si», 
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WESTMINSTER  ABfiEY. 

Burial  Fees. 

The  foUowiDg  particulars  frora  a  PAp^r 
before  me,  in  the  hand-writiog  or  Mr. 
G«ll,  were  addressed  to  his  ^  personal  re- 
presentative** for  instruction,  in  his  absence, 
daring  a  temporary  retirement  from  official 
duty  in  Aug\iSt,  1810. 


Fees 


6    0 


In  the  Cloi«/«r« £19 

If  a  grave-stone  more  £4  4  0 

In  the  Abbey 54  18    0 

If  a  gTBFe-stone  more      7  7  0 

Peers,  both  in  the  Cloisters  and 
Abbey,  the  degree  of  rank 
making  a  difference,  Mr.  Cat- 
ling  had  perhaps  write  to 
Mr.  Gell,  at  post-office, 
Brighton,  telling  the  party 
that  it  will  be  under  xl50. 
They  might,  therefore,  leave 
that  sum,  or  engage  to  pay 
ter.  Gell. 

Ml.  GlanvUl  can  tell  about  the 
decorations* 

Penally  for  burying  in  linen     -     2  10    0 

Always  take  full  particulars  of 
age  and  death. 


The  abbey-church  of  Westminster  maj* 
be  safely  pronounced  the  most  interesting 
ecdesiastidal  structure  in  this  kingdom. 
Considered  as  a  building,  its  architecture, 
rich  in  the  varieties  of  successive  ages,  and 
marked  by  some  of  the  mo^t  prominent 
beauties  and  peculiarities  of  the  pointed 
styles  affords  an  extensive  field  of  gratifica- 
tion to  the  artist  and  the  antiquary.  Rising  ' 
in  solemn  magnificence  amidst  the  palaces 
and  dignified  structures  connected  with  the 
seat  of  imperial  government,  it  forms  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  metropolis  of 
England*  Its  history,  as  connected  with  a 
great  monustic  establishment,  immediately 
under  the  notice  of  our  ancient  monarchs, 
and  much  favoured  by  their  patronage, 
abounds  in  important  and  curious  particu- 
lars. 

But  this  edifice  has  still  a  stronger 
claim  to  notice — it  has  been  adopted  as  a 
national  structure,  and  held  forward  as  an 
object  of  national  pride.  Whilst  contero- 
^ating  these  v<>«erable  walls,  or  exploring 


the  long^  aisles  and  enriched  chapels,  tht 
interest  is  not  confined  to  the  customary 
recollections  of  saceidotal  pomp :  ceremo* 
nies  of  more  impressive  interest,  and  of  the 
greatest  public  importance,  claim  a  priority 
of  attention.  The  grandeur  of  architectural 
display  in  this  building  is  viewed  with  ad- 
ditional reverence,  when  we  remember  that 
the  same  magnificence  of  effect  has  imparted 
increased  solemnity  to  the  coronation  of 
our  kmgs,  from  the  era  of  the  Norman 
conquest. 

At  a  very  early  period,  this  abbey-church 
was  selected  as  a  place  of  burial  for  the 
English  monarchs ;  and  the  antiquary  and 
the  student  of  history  view  their  monu- 
ments as  melancholy,  but  most  estimable 
sources  of  intelligence  and  delight.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  ashes  of  royalty,  a  grateful 
and  judicious  nation  has  placed  the  remains 
of  such  of  her  sons  as  have  been  most 
eminent  for  patriotic  worth,  for  valour,  or 
for  talent;  and  sculptors,  almost  from  the 
earliest  period  in  which  their  art  was  ex- 
ercised b^  natives  of  England,  down  to  the 
present  time,  have  here  exerted  their  best 
efforts,  in  commemoration  of  those  thus 
celebrated  for  virtue,  for  energy,  or  for  in- 
tellectual power.* 


J^t  Sabflj'tf  Sap. 

THE  LEEK. 

Writtenby  William  Leathart,  Llywydd, 

Sung  at  the  Second  Anniversary  of  the 
Society  of  UndebCymry,  St.  David's 
Day,  1825. 

Air— Pert  Rhaw, 

I. 

If  banb  t«ll  tnie,  nd  hUt'rj's  paf« 
It  right,— wh]r«  thus,  I  would  enff»g« 
To  tell  yen  all  about  the  a^^t 

When  C»iar  lued  to  speak ; 
When  dandy  Britons  painted,— were 
Dress'd  in  the  skin  of  wolf  or  bear» 
Or  in  their  own,  if  none  were  there. 

Before  thej  wore  trb  lksk. 
Era  Alfred  hung  in  the  highway. 
His  chains  of  gold  by  night  or  day  } 
And  never  had  them  storn  away. 

His  subjects  were  so  meek. 
MThen  Widves  the)^  dane'd  o*er  field  and  fen ; 
When  austere  Dnddi  roasted  men ; — 
But  that  was  only  now  and  then. 

Ere  Welshmen  wore  thb  ksk.' 


•  Mr.  Brsyley ;  in  Neale's  Hlbt.  and  Anti«).  of  W««i. 
minster  Abbey 
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U.  The  fonner  hekl  hia  lands  free,  was  stationed 

like  lU  good  tkiag»— ais  oouUL  not  lut,  by  the  side  of  the  *'  judge  of  the  palace,'' 

Aad  8atn»  gmta*  i^  frieads,  were  mVO,  and  lodged  with  the  heir  presumptive.   He 

Omr  Pictisb  foes  to  drive  tbem  peet  was  entitled  to  a  fee  on  the  tuition  of  all 

The  wall:— then  home  to  aeek,  minstrels,  and  to  a  maiden  fee  on  the  mar- 

iBttead  of  home,  the  eoiiftiiig  chape  riage  of  a  minstrel's  daughter.  The  fine  for 

H4Molv*d  to  »top  and  dieh  the  APi,  insulting  him  was  SIX  cows  and  eighty 

Now  here  they  aw,  and  in  thar  eapi  pence.    TTie  domestic  bard  also  held  his 

To  day  they  wear  THK  LB«.  f^nj  free;  he  had  a  harp  from  the  king*. 

Yet  tho'  omr  dads,  they  tnmhled  ont  which  be  was  enjoined  never  to  part  with ; 

And  pat  eaeh  other  to  U>e  rout,  ^  g^,^    .       ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

W.  Mn.  wiU  poeh  the  howl  about;-  ^f  ^  jl       j^  ^^  ^^^  y^^  ^^ 

T  .  "^•'r*  w    '^J'     ^'^i  mediately  ^er  the  chi&  of  song,  and  in 

I"  ~!fK  ^  r  r^t^  Tf.u  fiyht  at  the  fix>nt  of  the  battle.    It  is  still 

Jjet  mtrth  and  glee  each  bosom  sweU ;  _f  .  .  ,  .        ^  •   ^  •        vsr  i  ■ 

And  barf.,  in  day.  to  eome.  diall  le]^  customary  for  our  kmgs  to  mamtain  a  WeUh 

„  ^L  ...  minstrel. 

How  Welshmen  lore  THSLSis.  i-w         #  ai_  ^^  *         . 

One  of  the  greatest  encouragers  of  music 

"~"""*^  was  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan,  a  sovisreign  of 

THE  WELSH  HARP.  Wales,  who,  in  tne  year  1 100,  summoned  a 

grand  conereas  to  revise  the  laws  of  min- 

Mb.  Leathart  is  the  author  of  ff^eUh  strelsy,  and  remedy  any  abuse  that  might 
Pennillion,  with  Translations  into  English,  have  crept  in.  In  order  that  it  should  be 
adapted  for  singing  to  the  Harp, '  an  complete,  the  most  celebrated  harpers  in 
eighteenpenny  pocket-book  of  Words  of  Ireland  were  invited  to  assist,  and  the  re- 
ancient  and  modern  melodies  it)  Welalh  and  suit  was  the  establishing  the  twenty-four 
English,  with  a  spirited  motto  fixmi  Mr.  canons  of  music;  the  MS.  of  which  is 
Leigh  Hunt.—"  Tne  Ancient  Britons  had  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Welsh  school,  in 
in  them  the  seeds  of  a  great  nation  even  in  Gray*s  Inn-lane.  It  comprises  several  tunes 
our  modem  sense  of  the  word.  They  had  not  now  extant,  or  rather  that  cannot  be 
courage,  they  had  reflection,  they  had  ima^  properly  deciphered,  and  a  few  that  are 
gination.  Power  at  last  made  a  vassal  of  well  known  at  the  present  day.  A  tune  is 
their  priiMe.  There  were  writers  in  those  likewise  there  to  ne  found,  which  a  note 
times,  harpers,  and  bards,  who  made  the  informs  us  was  usually  played  before  king 
instinct  of  that  brute  faculty  turn  cruel  out  Arthur,  when  the  salt  was  laid  upon  the 
of  fear.  They  bequeathed  to  their  country-  table ;  it  is  called  ''  Gosteg  yr  Halen,"  or 
men  the  glory  of  their  memories ;  they  and  the  Prdude  of  the  Sait, 
time  together  have  consecrated  their  native  The  regulations  laid  ^own  in  the  above 
hills,  so  as  they  never  before  were  conae-  MS.  are  curious.  A  minstrel  having  en- 
crated."  tered  a  place  of  festivity  was  not  allowed 

According  to  the  prefatory  dissertation  to  depart  without  leave,  or  to  rove  about  at 
of  Mr.  Leatharfs  pleasant  little  manual,  any  time,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  his 
**  Pennillion  singing  **  is  the  most  social  fees.  If  he  became  intoxicated  and  corn- 
relic  of  ancient  minstrelsy  in  existence.  It  mitted  any  mischievous  trick,  he  vras  fined^ 
originated  when  bardism  flourished  in  this  imprisoned,  and  divested  of  his  fees  for 
island;  when  the  object  of  its  members  .seven  years.  Only  one  could  attend  a 
was  to  instil  moral  maxims  through  the  person  worth  ten  pounds  per  annum,  or 
medium  of  poetry,  and  the  harp  was  then,  two  a  person  worth  twenty  pounds  per  an- 
as it  still  is,  the  instrument  to  which  they  num,  and  so  forth.  It  likewise  ordams  the 
chanted.  There  is  evidence  of  this  use  of  mantum  of  musical  knowledge  necessary 
the  harp  in  C9c9ar  and  other  Latin  writers,  for  the  taking  up  of  the  diflerent  degrees. 
The  bards  were  piiest  and  poet ;  the  harp  f6r  the  obtaining  of  which  three  years  seems 
was  their  inseparable  attribute,  and  skill  in  to  have  been  allowed, 
playing  on  it  an  indispensable  qualification.  The  Welsh  harp,  or  "  Telyn,"  consists  of 
A  knowledge  of  this  mstniment  was  neces-  three  distinct  rows  of  strings,  vnthout 
sary,  in  order  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  pedals,  and  was,  till  the  fifteenth  century, 
title  of  gentleman ;  it  occupied  a  place  in  strung  with  hair.  The  modern  Welsh  harp 
every  mansion 4  and  every  harper  was  en-  has  two  rows  of  strings  and  pedals, 
titled  to  valuable  privileges.  A  "  Pen-  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  his  Itinerary, 
eerdd,"  or  chief  of  song,  and  a  "  Bardd  speaking  of  the  musical  instruments  of  the 
Teulu,"  or  domestic  bard,  were  among  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  says,  Wales  usee 
necessar)'  appendages  to  the  king's  court,  the  harp,  *'  crwth,*'  and  bag-pipes ;  S«ot- 
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land  die  harp,  ^  cnrth/'  and  dram ;  Ireland        In  Sooth  Walei,  tlie  custom  hat  been 

the  harp  and  drum  only  ;  and,  of  all,  Watoi  kmg  kMt ;  on  its  demise  they  encouraged 

only  retains  her  own.  ton^  writing  and  singinsy  and  they  are  stiU 

The  **  crwth**  is  upon  Uie  same  principle  accounted  the  best  (without  the  harp)  in 
as  the  violin ;  it  has  however  six  strings,  the  principality.  In  North  Wales  song- 
four  of  which  are  played  upon  with  a  bow,  singing  was  hardly  known  before  the  time 
Che  two  outer  being  strack  by  the  thumb  as  of  Huw  Moras,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
an  accompaniment,  or  bass ;  its  tone  is  a  nor  is  it  now  so  prevalent  as  in  the  south, 
mi^low  tenor,  but  it  is  now  seldom  heard,  In  the  year  1176,  Rhys  ap  Grafiydd 
the  last  celebrated  player  having  died  about  held  a  congress  of  bards  and  minstrels  at 
folly  years  since,  and  with  liim,  says  the  Aberleifi,  in  which  the  North  Welsh  bards 
editor  of  the  Cambrian  Register,  *'  most  came  off  as  victors  in  the  poetical  contest, 
probably  the  true  knowledge  of  producing  and  the  South  Welsh  were  adjudged  to 
Its  meloidious  powen.''  From  the  player  of  excel  in  the  powers  of  harmony, 
this  instrument  is  derived  a  name  now  For  the  encouragement  of  the  harp  and 
common,  vii. «  Crowther^  and  "  Crowder**  Pennillion  chanting,  a  number  of  institn- 
(Crwthyr);  it  may  be  translated  <<  fiddler,"  tions  have  lately  been  formed,  and  the 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Butler  in  his  liberal  spirit  with  which  they  aie  conducted 
Hudibias.  will  do  much  towards  the  object ;  among 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  harp  has  the  principal  are  the  *'  Cymmrodorion,*'  or 

undergone  a  variety  of  improvements,  and  Cambrian  Societies  of  Uwynedd,  Powys, 

it  is  now  the  most  ftishionable  instrament ;  Dyfed,  Gwent,  and  London ;  the  '*  Owyned- 

yet  in  Wales  it  retains  its  ancient  form  and  digion,''  and  '*  Canonon,"  also  in  London, 

triple  strings ;  ^  it  has  its  imperfections,''  The  former  established  so  lonff  since  as 

observes  Mr.  Parry,  *<yet  it  possesses  one  1771,  and  the  "  Undeb  Cymryj'^^or  United 

advantage,  and  that  is  its  unisons,'*  which  Welshmen,  established  in  1823,  for  the 

of  course  are  lost  when  reduced  to  a  single  same  purpose.    In  all  the  principal  towns 

row.  of  Wales,  societies  having  tn»  same  object 

There  would  be  much  persuasion  neces-  in  view  have  been  formed,  among  which 
sary  to  induce  ^'  Cymra "  to  relinquish  her  the  **  Brecon  Minstrelsy  Society  "  is  par- 
old  foshioned  ^  Telyn,"  so  reluctant  are  a  ticularly  deserving  of  notice.  The  harp 
national  people  to  admit  of  changes.  When  and  Pennillion  singing  have  at  all  times 
the  violin  superseded  the  *'  crwth,"  they  come  in  for  their  share  of  encomium  by  the 
could  not  enjoy  the  improvement.  poets,  and  are  still  the  ^me  of  many  a 

Pennillion  chanting  consists  in  singing  sonnet  in  both  languages, 
stanzas,  either  attacned  or  detached,  of        From  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  in  Mr. 

various  lengths  and  metre,  to  any   tune  Leathart's  "  Pennillion,"  translations  of  a 

which  the  harper  may  play  *,  for  it  is  irre-  few  pennills,  or  stanzas,  are  taken  at  ran- 

gular,  and  in  fiaict  not  allowable,  for  any  dom,  as  specimens  of  the  prevailing  senti* 

particular  one  to  be  chosen.    Two,  three,  ments. 
or  four  bars  havine  been  played,  the  singer  The mwiwho lav« th«  totmd of  harp, 

takes  it  up,  and  thU  is  done  according  as  -        of  ■ong.  and  ode.  and  aU  that's  dear. 

the  Pennill,  or  stanza,  may  suit ;  he  must  yi^hw  angeia  hold  their  Meet  abode, 

end  precisely  with  the  strain,  he  therefore  ^nu  oherUh  aU  that* §  chemh'd  there, 

commences  in  any  part  he  may  please.  To  But  he  who  loves  not  tone  nor  strain, 

the  stranger  it  has  the  appearance  of  begin-  Natare  to  him  no  love  has  given, 

ning  in  the  middle  of  a  line  or  verse,  but  Tonll  see  him  whUe  his  days  remain^ 

this  is  not  the  case.  Different  tunes  require  Hatefol  both  to  earth  and  heaven. 

a  different  number  of  verses  to  complete  it ;  

sometimes  only  one,  sometimes  four  or  six.  Fair  is  joa  harp,  and  sweet  the  song. 

It  is  ^en  taken  up  by  the  next,  and  thus  That  stnjs  its  tanefoi  strings,  along. 

it  proceeds  through  as  many  as  choose  to  -^^  wonid  not  snch  a  minstrel  too, 

join  in  the  pastime,  tvrice  round,  and  ending  This  heart  to  sweetest  music  woo  ? 

with  the  person  that  began.  8^"^' » »»»•  ^»^**  ^^^odiouM  lay 

These  convivial  harp  meetings  arc  gene-  Jf  ■"«»"*'  "<>™  «P«»  **»•  "P^y* 

rally  conducted  vrith  great  regularity,  and  ?»*  f™»  "J  ?rT.V"^^ '"' 

are  really  social ;  all  ^ng  if  tSy  pleSie,  or  ^he  notes  of  fnendsh,p  rfter  war. 

all  are  silent.    To  some  tunes  there  are  a  woe  to  him,  whose  every  bUis 

great  number  of  singers,  according  to  the  Centen  in  the  borthea'dbMrl; 

ingenuity  required  in  adapting  Pennillion  of  aiibarthens  none  like  this. 

Yet  even  this  custom  is  on  the  decline.  8in*s  sad  burthen  qa  the  sonl ; 
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Til  of  craft  and  li«  t%t  Maker, 
Morder,  theft,  and  wantonnets. 

Weakens  strong  men,  makes  weak  weaker* 
Skrewd  men  foolisb,  foolisk— less. 


Ah  I  what  aTalls  this  golden  ooat. 
Or  all  the  warUings  of  mjr  throat. 

While  I  in  dnraace  pine  ? 
Oire  me  again  what  nature  gave, 
*Tis  all  I  ask,  'tis  aU  I  -rafc. 

Thee,  Liberty  dlTine  I 


To  lore  his  laagnage  in  its  pride. 
To  love  his  land— tho*  all  deride. 

Is  a  Welshman's  er'ry  oare. 
And  love  those  enstoms,  good  and  old. 
Practised  by  oar  fathexa  bold. 


We  trarel,  and  each  town  we  pasa 
Gires  manners  new,  which  we  admire, 

We  leave  (hem,  then  o'er  ocean  toss'd 
Thro*  rough  or  smooth,  to  pleasure  nighar. 

Still  one  thought  remains  behind, 
*Ti8  home,  sweet  home,  our  hearts  desire. 


Wild  in  the  woodlands,  blithe  and  free. 
Dear  to  the  bird  is  Ubertj ; 
Dear  to  the  babe  to  be  caress'd. 
And  fondled  on  his  nurse's  breast. 
Oh  I  could  I  but  explain  to  thee 
How  dear  is  Merion*s  land  to  me. 


Low,  ye  hiUa,  in  ocean  lie. 
That  hide  fair  llerioa  from  mine  eyik 
One  distant  view,  oh  I  letmetaket 
Ere  my  longing  heart  shall  break. 


Another  drees  will  nature  wear 
Before  again  I  see  my  fair; 
The  smiling  fields  will  flowers  bring. 
And  on  the  trees  the  birds  wiU  ting ; 
Bat  still  one  thing  unehaag'd  shall  be. 
That  is,  dear  love,  my  heart  for  thee. 

The  original  Welsh  of  these  and  other 
translations,  with  several  interesting  parti- 
culars, especially  the  places  of  weekly  harp- 
meetings  and  Pennillion-sinffing  in  Ix>ndon, 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  I^athart's  agreeable 
compendium. 

THE  WINTER'S  MORN. 

Artist  unseen  1  that  dipt  in  froaen  dew 
Hast  on  the  glittering  glass  thy  pencil  laid. 
Ere  from  yon  sun  the  transient  visions  fada, 

Bwift  let  me  trace  ^e  forms  thy  fancy  drew  1 

Thy  towers  and  palaces  of  diamond  hue. 
Rivers  and  lakes  of  lucid  crystal  made. 
And  hong  in  air  hoar  trees  of  branching  shad^. 

That  liquid  pearl  distil  ;~thy  scenes  icnew. 


Whate*er  old  (Minis,  or  iater  fietiont  felga. 
Of  secret  groctos  underneath  the  wave. 
Where  nereids  roof  wiUi  spar  the  amber  cave  , 

Or  bowers  of  bliss,  where  sport  the  fairy  tram. 
Who  frequent  by  the  moonlight  wanderer  seen 
(Srcle  with  radiant  gems  the  dewy  green. 

SoTHBBY. 


MRS.  AURELIA  SPARR. 
For  the  Table  Book, 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Sparr  is  a  maiden  lady, 
rather  past  fifty,  but  fresh  and  handsome 
for  her  age :  she  has  a  strong  understand- 
ing, a  retentive  memory,  a  vast  deal  of 
acquired  knowledge,  and  with  all  she  is  the 
most  disagreeable  womim  breathing.  At 
first  she  is  amusing  enough  to  spend  aii 
eyening  with,  for  she  will  tell  you  anecdotei 
of  all  your  acquaintance,  and  season  them 
with  a  degree  of  pleasantry,  which  is  not 
wit,  though  something  like  it.  But  as  a 
jest-book  is  the  most  tiresome  reading  in 
the  world,  so  is  a  narrative  companion  the 
most  wearisome  society.  What,  in  short, 
is  conversation  worth,  if  it  be  not  an  ema* 
nation  from  the  heart  as  well  as  head ;  the 
result  of  sympathy  and  the  aliment  of 
esteem? 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Sparr  never  sympathized 
with  any  bod^  in  her  life:  inexorable  to 
weaknesses  of  every  kind,  more  especially 
to  those  of  a  tender  nature,  she  is  for 
ever  taxing  enthusiasm  with  absurdity, 
and  resolving  the  ebullition  of  vivacity  into 
vanity,  and  the  desire  to  show  ofi*.  She  is 
eqyally  severe  to  timidity,  which  she  for 
ever  confounds  with  imbecility.  We  are 
told,  that  '<  Gentle  dulness  ever  loved  a 
joke."  Now  Mrs.  Aurelia  Sparr  is  neither 
gentle  nor  dull ;  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  her 
hearers  if  she  were  either,  or  both :  never* 
theless,  she  chuckles  vnth  abundant  glee 
over  a  good  story,  is  bv  no  means  particular 
as  to  the  admission  of  unpleasant  images 
and  likes  it  none  the  worse  for  being  a 
little  gross.  But  woe  to  the  unlucky  wight 
who  ventures  any  glowing  allusion  to  love 
and  passionate  affection  in  her  hearinffl 
Down  come  the  fulmiuations  of  her  wrath, 
and  indecency— immorality — sensuality— 
&c.  &c.  &c,^-are  among  the  mildest  of  the 
epithets,  or,  to  keep  up  the  metaphor,  (a 
metaphor,  like  an  actor,  should  always 
come  in  more  than  once,)  the  hoUe  which 
the  tempest  of  her  displeasure  hurls  down 
upon  its  victim.    The  story  of  Paul  and 
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Virginia  she  looks  upon  as  very  improper,  nor  at  you.  Listen  attenti?ely,  or  show  jf out 

while  the  remembrance  of  some  of  the  weariness  by  twenty  deTioes  of  fidgetiness 

letters  in  Humphrey  Clinker  dimples  her  and  preoccupation,  it  is  all  the  same  to 

broad  fiice  with  retrospectiTe  enjoyment.  Mrs.  Aurelia  Sparr.    She  talks  spontane- 

If  pronouns   had  been  tangible  things,  ously,  from  an  abstract  lo?e  of  hearing  her 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Sparr  would  long  ago  hare  own  Toice ;  she  can  no  more  help  talking, 

worn  out  the  first  person  singular.    Her  than  a  ball  can  help  rolling  down  an  in- 

sentences  begin  as  regularly  with  '*  I,"  as  clined  plane.    She  .will  quarrel  with  you 

the  town-crier's  address  does  with  **  O  yes,''  at  dinner,  for  she  is  extremely  peevish  and 

or  as  a  French  letter  ends  with  '*  Tassurance  addicted  to  growling  oarer  her  meals ;  and 

des  sentimens  distingu^/'    While  living  by  no  means  so  nice  as  to  what  comes  out 

with  another  lady  in  daily  and  inevitable  of  her  mouth  as  to  what  goes  into  it;  and 

intercourse,  never  was  she  known  to  say,  then,  before  you  can  fold  your  napkin,  push 

"  We  shall  see — we  shall  bear — we  can  go  back  your  chair  and  try  to  make  good  your 

—we  must  read.'^  It  was  always ''  I,  I,  I.*'  escape,  she  begins  to  lay  open  the  errors^ 

In  the  illusion  of  her  egotism,  she  once  fiulures,  and  weaknesses  of  her  oldest  and 

went  so  &r  as  to  make  a  verbal  monopoly  best  friends  to  your  cold-blooded  inspection, 

of  the  weather,  and  exclaimed,  on  seeine  with  as  little  reserve  as  an  old  practitioner 

the  rosy  streaks  in  the  evening  sky,  *'  I  lecturing  over  a  ^  subject."  Things  that  no 

think  I  shall  have  a  fine  day  to-morrow."  degree  of  intimacy  could  justify  her  in  im- 

If  you  fbi^get  yourself  so  far,  in  the  queru-  parting,  she  pours  forth  to  a  person  whom 

*ous  loquacity  of  sickness,  as  to  tell  her  of  she  does  not  even  treat  as  a  friend ;  but 

any  ailment,  as  **  My  sore-throat  is  worse  talk  she  must,  and  she  had  no  other  topic 

than  ever  to-night " — she  does  not  rejoin,  at  hand.    Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  siege,  guns 

*'  What  will  you  take  ?"  or  **  Colds  are  are  charged  with  all  sorts  of  rubbish  for  lack 

always  worse  of  an  evening,  it  may  be  of  ammunition. 

better  to-morrow  f*  or  propose  flannel  or  Mrs.  Aurelia  Sparr  not  only  knows  all 
gargle,  or  any  other  mode  of  alleviation,  the  modem  languages,  but  enough  of  the 
like  an  ordinary  person ;  no  I  she  flies  back  ancient  to  set  up  a  parson,  and  every  dialect 
from  you  to  herself  with  the  velocity  of  a  of  every  county  she  has  ever  been  in.  If 
Goiled-up  spring  suddenly  let  go ;  and  says,  you  ask  her  the  name  of  any  Hiing,  she  will 
"  I  had  just  such  another  sore-throat  at  give  you  a  polyglot  answer ;  you  may  have 
Leicester  ten  years  ago,  I  remember  it  was  the  satisfieiction  to  know  how  the  citizens  ot 
when  I  had  taken  down  my  chintz  bed-  every  town  and  the  peasants  of  every  pro- 
curtains  to  have  them  washed  and  glazed.''  vince  express  themselves,  on  a  matter' you 
Then  comes  a  mammoth  of  an  episode,  may  never  have  occasion  to  name  again 
huge,  shapeless,  and  bare  of  all  useful  mat-  But  I  earnestly  recommend  you  never  to 
ter:  telling  all  she  said  to  the  laundress,  ask  anything;  it  is  better  to  go  without 
with  the  responses  of  the  latter.  You  are  hearing  one  thing  you  do  want  to  hear, 
not  spared  an  item  of  the  complete  process:  than  to  be  constrained  to  hear  fifty  things 
first,  you  are  blinded  with  dust,  then  soaked  that  are  no  more  to  you  than  I  to  Hecuba— 
in  lye^  then  comes  the  wringing  of  your  not  half  so  much  as  Hecuba  is  to  me.  Mrs. 
imagination  and  the  calico,  then  the  bitter-  Aurelia  Sparr  is  Hot  easy  to  deal  with  ; 


of  the  gall  to  refresh  the  colours ;  then  she  looks  upon  all  politeness  as  affectation, 
yon  are  extended  on  the  mangle,  and  may  and  all  affectation  as  perfidy  :  she  psdsies 
fency  yourself  at  the  court  of  king  Pro-  all  the  courtesies  of  life  by  a  glum  air  of 
ciustes,  or  in  a  rolling-press.  All  the  while  disbelief  and  dissatisfaction.  When  one 
you  are  wondering  how  she  means  to  get  sees  nobody  else,  one  forgets  that  such 
round  to  the  matter  in  question,  your  sore-  qualities  as  urbanity,  grace,  and  benignity 
throat. — ^Not  shel  the  cares  no  more  for  exist,  and  is  really  obliged  to  say  civil 
your  sore-throat  than  the  reviewers  do  for  a  things  to  one's  self,  to  keep  one's  hand  in. 
book  with  the  title  of  which  they  head  an  Mrs.  Aurelia  Sparr  is  more  eminent  as  a 
article ;  your  complaint  was  the  peg,  and  chronicler  than  as  a  logician ;  some  of  her 
her  discourse  the  voluminous  mantle  to  be  conclusions  and  deductions  are  not  self- 
hung  on  it.  Some  people  talk  with  others,  evident.  For  instance — she  interprets  a  rea- 
and  they  are  companions ;  others  at  their  sonable  conformiiy  to  the  dress  and  man- 
company,  and  they  are  declaimers  or  sati-  ners  of  persons  of  other  countries,  while 
rists ;  others  to  their  friends,  and  they  are  sojourning  among  them,  into  «  hating  one[s 
conversationists  or  gossips,  according  as  own  country."  Command  of  ^  ^^^Tf^  " 
they  talk  of  things  or  persons.  Mrs.  Aure-  •*  an  odious,  cold  disposition.  Address, 
lia  Sparr  talks  neither  to  vou,  nor  with  you,  and  dexterity  in  female  works,  what  good 
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ladies  in  England  term  notability,  are 
deemed  by  her  ^'  frivolous  vanity/'  &c.  &c. 
&c.  She  has  learnt  chemistry,  and  she 
distils  vexation  and  bitterness  from  every 
person  and  every  event — geometry,  and 
she  can  never  measure  her  deportment  to 
circumstancesr-algebra,  merely  to  multi- 
ply the  crosses  of  all  whose  fate  makes  them 
parallel  v?ith  her^— navigation,  and  she  does 
out  tack  from  one  absurdity  to  another, 
without  making  any  vrav-— mathematios, 
and  she  never  calculates  bow  much  more 
agreeable  a  little  good-nature  would  nuke 
her  than  all  her  leaming^history,  and 
that  of  her  own  heart  is  a  blank — pei^ 
spective^  without  ever  learning  to  place  self 
at  the  ^'  vanishing  point^-Hsmd  all  Ian* 
guages,  vrithout  ever  uttering  in  any  one  of 
Ihem  a  single  phrase  that  could  make  the 

2'es  of  the  hearer  glisten^  or  call  a  glow  on 
e  cheek  of  sympathy.  Every  body  allows 
that  Mrs. .  Aureua  Sparr  is  verr  clever- 
poor,  arid  praise,  what  is  it  worth  ? 

N* 


tSEttttt. 

EWARTS  OLD  PORT. 
To  J.  C ^T,  Esq. 

OV  BECBIVINO   VKOU   HIM   A.   PbESCVT  OF 
A   WlMl>8TBjLUI£a.*-1825. 

This  lifob  ^MT  C  y,--who  ean  doubt  N- 

RaaemUas  mnoh  friend  Ewarf  •  *  wise  i 

When  flnt  tlie  nbj  diopt  flow  oat. 
How  beaatif til,  how  clear  they  shine ! 

And  tfaos  awhUe  they  keep  their  tmt» 
So  free  from  eT*n  a  shads,— that  some 

Would  smile,  did  jroa  but  dare  to  hint, 
That  darker  drops  wosld  ever  oome. 

B«t  soon,  alas,  the  tide  rA  shorty- 
Eaeh  aiavte  makes  the  sad  trnth  plaiaeri 

Till  Life,  like  Swarfs  emsty  Port, 
.  Whm  near  its  eloee,  reqnivea  a  rtwfaw 

This,  Friendship,  can,  alone,  snppljr,— 

Alone  can  teach  the  drops  to  pass. 
If  not  with  all  their  rosiest  dye. 

At  least,  nnolovded,  thiongh  the  glass. 


Nor,G- 


-7,  oonld  a  boon  be  mine. 


Of  which  this  heart  were  fonder. 
Than  thns,  if  Life  be  like  old  wne. 
To  hftva  thj  f rioidship  for  iti  strainer ! 


£. 


•  A  vcader  of  capital  old  Port  in  Swallow-streefc 

For  many  years  the  goodness  of  Mr. 
Ewart's  old  Port  has  been  dnly  appreciated 
by  his  private  friepds.     The   preceding 


verses,  in  The  Hmms  of  Monday,  (March  5, 
18S7,)  have  disclosed  *Uhe  secret,"  and 
now,  probably,  he  will  **  blush  to  find  it 
lame.''  The  knowledge  of  his  "  ruby 
drops  '*  should  be  communicated  to  all  who 
finci  it  necessary  to  *'  use  a  little  wine  for 
their  stomach's  sake,  and  their  often  infir- 
mities.'' Can  the  ii^ormation  be  conveyed 
in  more  agreeable  lines  ? 


A  NATURAL  COMPLIMENT. 

As  the  late  beautiful  duchess  of  Devon* 
shire  vras  one  day  stepping  out  of  her  car* 
riage,  a  dustman,  who  was  accidentally 
standing  by,  and  was  about  to  regale  him- 
self vrith  his  accustomed  whiff  of  tobacco, 
caught  a  glance  of  her  countenance,  and 
instantly  exclaimed,  "  Love  and  bless  you, 
my  lady,  let  me  light  my  pipe  in  your 
eyes  I''  It  is  said  that  the  duchess  was  so 
delighted  with  this  compliment,  that  she 
frequently  afterwards  checked  the  strain  of 
adulation,  which  was  constantly  offered 
to  her  charms,  by  saying,  "  Oh  1  after  the 
dustman's  compliment,  all  others  are  in- 
sipid.'* 


PERSUN  SONG  OF  HAFIZ. 
Bt  Sin  William  Jones. 

Sweet  maid,  if  tboa  wonldst  charm  m j  sight; 
And  bid  these  arms  ihj  neck  infold; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  liljr  hand. 
Would  giTo  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  all  Bocara*i  Taunted  g<dd, 
Than  an  the  gems  of  Samarcand. 

Boy  I  let  yoa  liquid  ruby  flow. 
And  bid  thy  pensiTe  heart  be  glad, 
Whatfar  the  Owning  sealots  say  :• 
Tell  them  their  Eden  eaanot  show 
A  stream  so  elaar  asRocnabad, 
A  boww  BO  sweet  as  Moedlay. 

0 1  when  these  fair,  perfidious  maids. 
Whose  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infiast. 
Their  dear  destractiTe  charms  display;— 
Each  glance  my  tender  breast  inTudes, 
'  And  robs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest ; 
As  Tartan  imse  their  dektin'd  prey. 

In  rain  with  lore  our  bosoms  glow  • 
Cea  all  our  tears,  eaa  oil  our  sighs. 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  Impart? 
Can  dieeks,  where  liTing  rotes  bloW| 
Wltere  nature  spreads  her  richest  dyes. 
Require  the  borrow*d  gloss  of  art? 
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Spttk  not  of  fate  9— «h  I  «h«»g«  tlM  Umbmi 
And  talk  of  odovn,  talk  of  wine. 
Talk  of  the  flovon  that  lomd  «■  blooB  i— 
*Tis  aU  a  doad,  'tis  all  a  dream : 
TV>  love  and  joy  thj  thMfMi  eonfime, 
Hor  hope  to  piano  tko  saerod  g loom. 

Beaaty  has  fooii  ntloCletB  power. 
That  #v*a  the  ehaaCo  Efyptian  damo 
Slfh'd  fer  the  blooming  Hebrew  boy ; 
Vor  b«r  how  fktal  was  the  hour,  ' 

What  to  the  banks  of  NUos  eamo 
A  foutti  to  loTolj  and  so  eojl 

Bat  ah,  sweet  auud  I  mj  eoonwl  hear, — 
(Yeoih  shall  attend  when  those  advise 
Whom  long  ezperienoe  rsnden  sage) 
WhUa  mane  shanis  ths  rariihrd  ear ; 
While  sparUiag  enps  delight  oor  eyes* 
Be  gay ;  and  seoxn  the  frowns  of  age. 

\/hat  emel  answer  hare  I  heard  I 
And  yet,  by  heaTon,  I  Ioto  thee  still: 
Can  an|^t  be  ernel  from  thy  Up  ? 
Yet  my.  how  ftll  that  bitter  word 
Wem  lips  which  streams  of  sweetness  dD, 
Which  Booght  bnt  drops 'of  honey  sip? 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simjde  lay. 
Whoso  aeeeats  tarn  with  artless  ease, 
like  orisat  pearls  at  random  strong : 
Thy  noCas  are  sweety  the  damsels  say ; 
B«t  Ot  far  sweetar,  if  they  please, 
ThB  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  aoBg. 

«  OUE   LIVES  AND  PROPERTIES.*' 
Bt  Mb.  William  Huttok,  F.  A.  S.  S. 

If  we  surrey  this  little  world,  vast  in  our 
idea,  but  small  compared  to  immensity,  we 
shall  find  it  crusted  o^er  with  property, 
fixed  and  movable.  Upon  this  crusty 
world  subsist  animals  of  various  kinds; 
one  of  which,  something  shoit  of  six  feet, 
moves  erect,  seems  the  only  one  without  a 
tail,  and  takes  the  lead  in  Uie  command  of 
thb  property.  Fond  of  power,  and  con- 
scious that  pofisessions  give  it,  he  is  ever 
attempting,  by  force,  fraud,  or  laudable 
means,  to  arrive  at  both. 

Futed  property  bears  a  value  acoording 
to  its  situation;  10,000  acres  in  a  place 
like  London,  and  its  environs,  would  be  an 
immense  fortune,  such  as  no  man  ever  pos- 
sessed ;  while  10,000,  in  some  parts  of  the 
globe,  though  well  covered  with  timber, 
would  not  be  worth  a  shillingp»no  king 
to  govern,  no  sulject  to  submit,  no  market 
to  exhibit  property,  no  property  to  exhibit ; 
instead  of  striving  to  get  possession,  he 
would,  if  cast  on  the  spot,  strive  to  get 
away.  Thus  assemblages  of  people  mark  a 
place  with  value 

Movable  proper^  is  of  two  sorts ;  that 
which  arises  from  the  earth,  with  the  assist* 


ftnce  of  man ;  and  the  productions  of  art, 
which  wholly  arise  from  his  labour.  A 
small  degree  of  industry  supplies  the  wants 
of  nature,  a  little  more  furnishes  the  com- 
forts of  life,  and  a  farther  proportion  aflbrds 
the  luxuries.  A  man,  by  labour  first  re- 
moves his  own  wants,  and  then,  with  the 
overplus  of  that  labour,  purchases  the 
labour  of  another.  Thus,  by  furnishing  a 
hat  for  the  barber,  the  hatter  procures  a  wig 
for  himself:  the  tailor,  bv  making  a  coat 
for  another,  is  enabled  to  buy  doth  for  his 
own.  It  follows,  that  the  larger  the  num- 
ber of  people,  the  more  likely  to  cultivate 
a  spirit  or  industry;  the  greater  that  in- 
dustry, the  greater  its  produce;  conse- 
quently, the  more  they  supply  the  calls  of 
others,  the  more  lucrative  will  be  the  re- 
turns to  themselves. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  riek^  Some  have  termed  it,  a 
little  more  than  a  man  has;  others,  as 
much  as  will  content  him;  others  again, 
the  Doasession  of  a  certain  sum,  not  very 
mmUL  Periiapf  all  are  wrong.  A  man 
may  be  rich,  possessed  only  of  one  hundred 
pounds ;  he  may  be  poor,  possessed  of  one 
hundred  thousand.  He  alone  is  rich, 
whose  income  is  more  than  he  uses. 

Industry,  though  excellent,  will  perform 
but  half  the  work ;  she  must  be  assisted  by 
economv;  without  this,  a  ministerial  for- 
tune will  be  defective.  These  two  audi- 
ties,  separated  fix>m  each  other,  like  a  knife 
from  the  handle,  are  of  little  use;  but,  like 
these,  they  become  valuable  when  united. 
Economy  without  iiidustr|f  will  barely  ap- 
pear in  a  whole  coat;  industrv  without 
economy  will  appear  in  rags.  The  first  is 
detrimental  to  the  community,  by  prevent- 
ing the  circulation  of  property ;  the  last  is 
detrimental  to  itself.  It  is  a  singular  re- 
mark, that  even  industry  is  sometimes  the 
way  to  poverty.  Industry,  like  a  new  cast 
ffumea,  retains  its  sterling  value;  but,  like 
3iat,  it  wiU  not  pass  currently  till  it  receives 
a  sovereign  stamp :  economv  is  the  stamp 
which  gives  it  currency.  1  well  knew  a 
man  who  began  business  with  15001.  In» 
dustry  seeaed  the  end  for  which  he  was 
made,  and  in  which  he  wore  himself  out. 
While  he  laboured  from  four  in  the  morn- 
ing till  ei^t  at  night,  in  the  making  of 
gimlets,  his  family  consumed  twice  his 
produce.  Had  he  spent  less  time  at  the 
anvil,  and  more  in  teaching  the  lessons  of 
frugality,  he  might  have  lived  in  credit. 
Thus  the  fether  was  ruin^  by  industry, 
and  his  children  haver  for  many  years,  ap- 
peared on  the  parish  books.  Some  people 
are  more  apt  to  gei  than  to  keep'. 
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Though  a.mftD,  by  his  labour,  may  treat  A  MUSICAX^  CRASH. 

^i!!!?!^-:!?^  ™?i?.V*!!??!!«?l\i!l^!!l!?!!5        The  Rct.  Mr.  B ,  when  residing  at 

^  reckoned  a  good  Wolon- 

but  he  was  not  more  dis- 

>    .      ^                            ....  tinguia^ei  for  his  expression  on  the  instru- 

may  acquire  ten  times  as  much  as  by  his  ^^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^^  pecxMu  appearance  of 

®^"*    ,,,.,,                    J        ,  feature  whilst  playing  it.    In  tte  midst  of 

What  Uien  has  that  capricious  damsel,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^         ^^  ^^, 

rartune,  to  do  in  this  cham  of  argument  ?  ^^^3  ^^J^^  f^  sympathised  with  his  addle- 
Nothmg.  He  who  has  capacity,  attention,  .tick,  and  kept  reciprocal  movement.  His 
and  economy,  has  a  fortune  within  himself,  ^j  ^t,  being  dim,  obliged  him  often  to  snuff- 
She  does  not  command  Aim,  he  commands  ^^  kindles ;  and,  when  he  came  to  a  bar's 

,V    .            1  .     ,  ..            J     .  .          J  rest,  in  lieu  of  snuffers,  he  generally  cm- 
Having  explained  the  word  richer,  and  i^^^^  ^^  ^          j^  ^1,^^  ^^^    ^„d,  lest 

pointed  out  the  r^d  to  them,  let  us  cxa-  f^  -^jj^^i^j  ^^^^^  ^^    ^  housewife  by 

mine  their  use.    They  enable  a  man  wiUi  ^-^^  ^irty    trick,  he   used    to   thrust  the 

great  facUity  to  shake  off  an  old  friend,  «oi&  into  the  wiwWofer  of  his  violoncello, 

once  an  equal;  and  forbid  access  to  an  ^  waggish  friend  resolved  to  enjoy  him- 

infenor,  except  a  toadealer.     Sometimes  ^^f  ,7S   ^^    parson's    expense,*    as    he 

they  add  to  his  name,  the  pretty  appendage  ^^^  j^;  an^TfQr  that  pSpose,  popped 

of  Right  Honourable,  Bart,  or  &q.  addTi-  ^          ^^  ^^  gunpowder  rntoHB-'s  iiitru- 

tions  much  coveted,  which,  should  he  hap-  ^^nU    Others  were  informed  of  the  trick, 

pen  to  become  an.  author,  are  an  ^y  and  of  course  kept  a  respectable  distance! 

passport  through  the  gates  of  &nM.    His  ^h^  ^^  equipage  being  removed,  music 

very  features  seem  to  take  a  turn  from  his  bec^^^  ^j,^  J^^^  of  Uie  evening ;  and, 

fortune,  and  a  curious  eye  may  easily  read    ^^^  g j,^  ^^ned  hU  instrument,  and 

in  his  hce,  the  word  eongequence.    They  ^^^^  y^  ^^^^  n^^  enough  to  snuff  his 

change  the  tone  of  his  voice  from  Ae  «ib-  ^„^i^  ^^y^           filing  himself  in  the 

missive  to  the  commanding,  m  which  he  meridian  of  his  glory,  he  dashed  away  at 

well  knows  how  to  throw  in  a  few  graces.  Vanhall's  4rth.    B-—  came  to  a  bar's 

His  style  is  convincing.    Money  is  of  sin-  ^^^  ^^e  candles  were    snuffed,   and  he 

pilar  efficacy ;  it  clwrs  his  head,  refines  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^y^  into  die  usual  place; 

his  sense,  points  his  joke.    The  weight  of  jitfragar,  bang  went  the  fiddle  to  pieces, 

his  fortune  adds  weight  to  his  argument.  •'^J  T^^^e  was  an  end  oi  harmony  that 

If,  my  dear  reader,  you  have  been  a  silent  e^eninff. 

spectator  at  meetings  for  public  business,  *'               ^^__ 
or  public  dinners,  you  may  have  observed 

many  a  smart  thing  said  unheeded,  by  the  FASHIONABLE  RELIGION. 
man  without  money ;  and  many  a  paltry  A  French  gentleman,  equally  tenacious 
one  echoed  with  applause,  from  the  man  of  his  character  ibr  gallantry  and  devotion, 
with  it.  The  room  in  silent  attention  hears  went  to  hear  mass  at  the  chapel  of  a  fa- 
one,  while  the  other  can  scarcely  hear  him-  vourite  saint  at  Paris  ;  when  he  came 
self.  They  direct  a  man  to  various  ways  of  there,  he  found  repairs  were  doing  in  the 
being  carried  who  is  too  idle  to  carry  him-  building  which  prevented  the  celebration. 
self;  nay,  they  invert  the  order  of  things,  To  show  that  he  had  not  been  defective  in 
for  we  often  behold  two  men,  who  seem  his  duty  and  attentions,  he  pulled  out  a 
hungry,  carry  one  who  is  frill  fed.  They  richly  decorated  pocket -book,  and  walking 
add  refinement  to  his  palate,  prominence  to  with  great  gravity  and  many  genuflexions 
his  front,  scarlet  to  his  nose.  They  fre-  up  the  aisle,  very  carefully  placed  a  card  of 
quently  ward  ^ff  old  age.    The  ancient  his  name  upon  the  principal  altar. 

rules  of  moderation  being  broken,  luxury  

enters  in  all  her  pomp,  followed  by  a  group  Trfc«7M 

of  diseases,  with  a  physician  in  their  train,  A  POLITE  TOWN, 

and  the  rector  in  hit.      Phials,  orayers,  Charles  II.  on  passing  through  Bodmin, 

tears,  and  galley-pots,  close  the  sad  scene,  is  said  to  have  observed,  that  **  this  was  the 

and  the  individual  has  the  honour  to  rot  in  politest  town  he  had  ever  seen,  as  one  half 

state,  before  old   age  can  advance.    His  of  the  houses  appeared  to  be  bawingf  and 

place  may  be  readily  supplied  with  9i  joyful  the  other  half  uncovered/*    Since  the  days 

mowriier.*  of  Charles,  the  houses  are  altered,  but  the 

M         inhabitants    still    retain    their    politeness. 

•  History  of  Birmmgham.  -  especially  at  elections. 
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ancidtt  ^vitm  ^aiar,  maiXt  CruriEC  Slbl)t|)>^m-tl)  ma&it^. 

Who  Itnt  npcMr'd  lhi>  «eHTatila  itona, 
And  kow  ifiio  Kolor-d,  I  fiin  woald  t>Jl. 

A  few  yean  ago,  an  artist  made  a  waler-  once  belonged  to  the  lords  of  Dinai  DrAn. 

eoloor  ikelch  of  this  monument,  as  a  pic-  After  the  murder  or  the  two  eldest  adns  of 

turesqne  object,  in  the  romantic  vicinage  the  last  lord,  ihe  property  had  been  usurp. 

of  Llangollen ;  fiom  thai  drawing  he  per-  ed  by  the  earl  of  Warren,  and  that  niblC' 

niitled  Ihe  piewnt,  and  Ihe  following  are  man,  who  appears   to   have   been   aeiied' 

some   partiOilaii   of  Ihe   interestiog    me-  with   remorM   for    his    crime,   instead    of 

morial.  plunging  deeper  in   guilt,  procured   ftom 

Mr.  PeaniDt,    during    his    "  Tour    in  Edward  t.  a  grant  oi  tin;  territory  to  the 

'Wales,''  entered  Merionethshire,  "  into  that  third  son,  ftom  whom  the  fourth  in  descent 

portion  for  ever  to  be  distinguished  in  the  was  the  celebrated  Owen  Glyndwr.* 

Welsh  annals,  on  account  of  ihe  hero  it  In  this  valley,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

C lured,  wbo  made  such  a  6gure  in  Ihe  from   Valle   Criicis  Abbey,   Mr.  Fennant 

nning  of  the  fifleantb  century."     This    __^ 

tract   retains    its    former   title,    "  Glya-  ,  „,.  ^.„i  „*»„,!  8.1.  fc™.M  rtld.b 

jtidwy,"  or  the  valley  oT  the  Dee.    It  ib* SiwryAv B«A  ni- ii.  p.  iwi— !«». 
Voi.  I.— 12. 
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found  the  present  momunent.  It  was 
thrown  from  its  base,  and  lay  in  the  hedge 
of  a  meadow.  He  figures  it  by  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  piilar  in  an  upright  position, 
showing  the  fracture  of  the  lower  part  as  it 
then  appeared  in  relation  to  the  square 
socket-stone,  its  original  supporter.  Mr. 
Pennant  calls  it  the  ^  remainder  of  a  round 
column,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
any  British  inscribed  pillar  now  existing  ;'* 
and  he  thus  proceeds  :— - 

'<  It  was  entire  till  the  civil  wars  of  the 
last  century,  when  it  was  thrown  down  and 
broken,  by  some  ignorant  fanatics,  who 
thought  it  had  too  much  the  appearance  of 
a  cross  to  be  suffered  to  stand.  It  probably 
bore  the  name  of  one ;  for  the  field  it  lies 
in  is  still  called  '  Llwvn-y«Groes«'  or  the 
Grove  of  the  Cross,  nom  the  wood  that 
surrounded  it.  It  was  erected  at  so  early 
a  period,  that  there  is  nothing  marvellous 
if  we  should  perceive  a  tincture  of  the  old 
idolatry,  or  at  least  of  the  primeval  cus- 
toms of  our  country,  in  the  mode  of  it  when 
perfect 

'*The  pillar  had  never  been  a  cioes ;  not- 
withstanding  folly  and  superstition  might, 
in  later  times,  imagine  it  to  have  been  one, 
and  have  paid  it  the  usual  honours.  It 
was  a  memorial  of  the  dead ;  an  improve- 
ment on  the  rude  columns  of  Druidical 
times,  and  cut  into  fbnn,  and  surrounded 
with  inscriptions.  It  is  amone  the  first 
lettered  stones  that  succeeded  the  *  Meini- 
hirion,'  *  Meini  Gwyr,'  and  *  Uechau.' 
It  stood  on  a  great  tumulus ;  perhaps 
always  environed  with  wood,  (as  the  mount 
is  at  present,)  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  most  ancient  times,  when  standing  pil- 
lars were  placed  ^  under  every  green  tree.' 

**  It  is  said  that  the  stone,  when  complete, 
was  twelve  feet  high.  It  is  now  reauced 
to  six  feet  eight.  The  remainder  of  the 
capital  is  eighteen  inches  lon^.  It  stood 
enfixed  in  a  square  pedestal,  still  lying  in 
the  mount;  the  broeulth  of  which  is  five 
feet  thr^  inches;  the  thickness  eighteen 
inches. 

**  The  beginning  of  the  inscription  gi^es 
us  nearly  the  time  of  its  erection,  '  Con* 
cenn  Alius  Cateli,  Cateli  filius  Brochmail, 
Brochmatl  filius  Eliseg,  Eliseg  filius  Cnoil- 
laine,  Concenn  itaque  pronepos  Eliseg  edi- 
ficavit  hnnc  lapidem  proavo  suo  EUteg, 

"This  Concenn,  or  Congen,  was  the 
grandson  of  Brochmail  Yseithroc,  the  same 
who  was  defeated  in  607,  at  the  battle  of 
Chester.  The  letters  on  the  stone  were 
copied  by  Mr.  Edward  IJwyd :  the  inscrip- 
tion is  now  illegible ;  but,  from  the  copy 
taken  by  that  great  antiquary,  the  alphabet 


nearly  resembles  one  of  those  in  use  in  tne 
sixth  century. 

**  One  of  the  seats  of  Concenn  and  Eliseg. 
was  in  this  country.  A  township  adjacent 
to  the  column  bears,  from  the  last,  the 
name  of  Eglwyseg;  and  the  picturesque 
tiers  of  rocks  are  called  Glissee  for  the  same 
reason.  The  habitation  of  this  prince  of 
Povrys  in  these  parts  was  probably  Dinas 
Briin,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the  vale  of 
Glisseg.  Mr.  liwyd  conjectures  that  this 
place  took  its  name  from  the  interment  of 
Eliseg." 

Mr.  Pennant  continues  to  relate  that 
"  There  are  two  ways  firom  this  pillar :  the 
usual  is  along  the  vale,  on  an  excellent 
turnpike' road  leading  toRuthyn;  the  other 
is  adapted  onlj  for  the  trax-el  of  Uie  horsemen, 
but  mr  the  more  preferable,  on  accfount  of 
the  romantic  views.  I  returned  by  Valle 
Crucis ;  and,  after  winding  along  a  steep 
midway  to  the  old  castle,  descended ;  ana, 
then  crossing  the  rill  of  the  Briin,  arrived 
in  the  valley  of  Glisseg ;  long  and  narrow, 
bounded  on  the  right  by  the  astonishing 
precipices,  divided  into  numberless  parallel 
strata  of  white  limestone,  often  giving 
birth  to  vast  yew-trees;  and,  on  the  lef^ 
by  sipooth  and  verdant  hills,  bordered  by 
pretty  woods.  One  of  the  principal  of  the 
Glisseg  rocks  is  honoured  with  the  name 
of  Craig-Arthur;  another,  at  the  end  of 
the  vale  called  Craig  y  Forwyn,  or  the 
Maiden's,  is  bold,  precipitous,  and  termi- 
nates with  a  vast  natural  column.  Tliis 
valley  is  chiefly  inhabited  (happily)  by  an 
independent  race  of  warm  and  wealthy 
yeomanry,  undevoured  as  yet  by  the  great 
men  of  the  country." 

The  **  Tour  in  Wales  "  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Pennant  in  1773  ;  and  his  volume, 
containing  the  preceding  account  of  the 
*'  Pillar  of  Eliseg,"  was  published  in  1 778. 
In  the  following  year,  the  shaft  was  reared 
from  its  prostrate  situation  on  its  ancient 
pedestal,  as  appears  by  the  following  in- 
scription on  tne  column,  copied  by  the 
artist  who  made  the  present  drawing  of  the 
monument. 

QUOD  BVJUS  VETERIS  MONVMEUTI 

SUPEREST 

DIU   EX   OCULIS   REMOTUM 

£T   MEOLECTUM 

TANDEM    RESTlTUn 

T.LLOYD 

DE 
TREVOR   HALL 

A.D. 

M.DCC.LXX.tS. 
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It  is  not  in  my  power  to  add  more 
respecting  this  yenerable  memorial  of 
early  ages  than,  that,  according  to  a 
printed  itinerary,  its  neighbourhood  is  at 
this  time  farther  remarkable  for  the  8elf> 
sechisiou  of  two  bdies  of  rank.  At  about 
two  miles'  distance  is  an  elegant  oottage, 
situated  on  a  knoll,  the  retreat  of  lady 
Elisabeth  Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby  ;  who, 
tnming  Irom  the  vanity  of  fashionable  lifk 
haye  meed  their  residence  in  this  beautiAil 
vale. 


ACCOXTST  OF  A  STONI^EATER, 
Father  Pavliav. 


The  beginning  of  May,  1760,  was 
brought  to  Avignon,  a  true  lithophagus  or 
stone-eater.  He  not  only  swallowed  ^nts 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  a  ftiU  inch 
broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick ;  but  such 
stones  as  he  could  reduce  to  powder,  such 
as  marble,  pebbles,  8lc.  he  made  up  into 
paste,  which  was  to  him  a  most  agreeable 
and  wholesome  food.  I  examined  this 
man  with  all  the  attention  I  possibly  could ; 
I  found  his  gullet  very  large,  his  teeth  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  his  saliva  very  corrosive, 
and  his  stomach  lower  than  ordinary,  which 
I  imputed  to  the  vast  number  of  flints  he 
had  swallowed,  being  about  five  and  twenty, 
one  day  with  another. 

Upon  interrogadn^  his  keeper,  he  told 
me  the  following  particulars.  **  This  stone- 
eater,*'  says  he,  "  was  found  three  years  ago 
in  a  northern  inhabited  island,  by  some  of 
the  crew  of  a  Dutch  ship,  on  Good  Friday. 
Since  I  have  had  him,  I  make  him  eat  row 
flesh  with  his  stones ;  I  could  never  get  him 
to  swallow  bread.  He  will  drink  water, 
wine,  and  brandy ;  which  last  liquor  gives 
him  infinite  pleasure.  He  sleeps  at  least 
twelve  hours  in  a  day,  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  one  knee  over  the  other,  and  his  chin 
resting  on  his  right  knee.  He  smokes 
almost  all  the  time  he  is  not  asleep,  or  is 
not  eating.''  The  keeper  also  tells  me,  that 
some  physicians  at  Paris  got  him  blooded ; 
that  the  blood  had  little  or  no  serum,  and 
m  two  hours*  time  became  as  fragile  as 
coral. 

This  stone-eater  httherto  is  unable  to 
pronounce  more  than  a  few  words,  Ouiy 
fi9a,  emtUmf  ^"-  I  showed  him  a  fly 
thrmigh  a  microscope :  he  was  altonished 
at  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  examine  it.  He  has  been  taught 


to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  was  btp- 
tiiad  some  months  ago  in  the  chuich  of  ^. 
Cdme,  at  Paris.  The  respect  he  shows  to 
ecclesiastics,  and  his  reacly  disposition  to 
please  them,  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of 
satisfying  myself  as  to  all  these  particulars; 
and  I  am  fully  convinced  tliat  he  is  no 
cheat.* 


AUTOBIOGBAPHY    OF    A   STONE 

EATER. 

A  Fraomevt. 

I  was  born  hj  the  side  of  a  roflky  ca«t 
in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire ;  before  I  wss 
bom,  my  mother  dreamed  I  should  be  sr 
ostrich.  I  very  early  showed  a  dispositioa 
to  my  present  diet;  instead  of  eatinft  the 
pap  ofiered  to  me,  I  swallowed  the  spoon, 
which  vras  of  haid  stone  ware,  made  in 
that  country,  and  had  the  handle  broken 
olf.  My  coral  served  me  m  the  double 
capacity  of  a  plaything  and  a  sweetmeat  j 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  my  teeth,  I  nibbled  at 
cverv  pan  and  mug  that  came  within  my 
veaoh,  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  whole  piece  of  earthenware  to  be 
ibond  in  the  house.  I  constantly  swallowed 
the  flints  out  of  the  tinder-box,  and  so  de- 
raoffed  the  economy  of  the  family,  that  my 
mother  forced  me  to  seek  subsistence  out 
of  the  house. 

Hunger,  they  say,  will  break  stone  walls : 
this  I  experienced ;  for  the  stone  fences  lay 
very  temptingly  in  my  way,  and  I  made 
many  a  comfortable  breakfast  on  them. 
On  one  occasion,  a  fiiriner  who  had  lost 
some  of  his  flock  the  night  befbre,  finding 
me  early  one  morning  breaking  his  fences, 
would  hardly  be  persuaded  that  I  had  no 
design  upon  his  mutton-— I  only  meant  to 
regale  myself  upon  his  wall. 

When  I  went  to  school,  I  was  a  great 
fiavourite  with  the  boys ;  for  whenever  there 
was  -damson  tart  or  cherry  pie,  I  was  well 
content  to  eat  all  tlie  stones,  and  leave 
them  the  fruit.  I  took  the  shell,  and  gave 
my  companions  the  oyster,  and  whoever 
will  do  so,  I  will  venture  to  say,  will  be 
well  received  through  life.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that  I  made  great  havock  among 
the  marbles,  of  which  1  swallowed  as  many 
as  the  other  boys  did  of  sugar-plums,  i 
have  msny  a  time  given  a  slick  of  barley- 
sugar  for  a  deUcious  white  alley;  and  it 
used  to  be  the  diversion  of  the  bigger  boys 
to  shake  me,  and  hear  them  rattle  in  my 
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stomach.  While  I  was  there,  I  devoured 
the  greatest  part  of  a  stone  chimney-piece, 
which  had  been  in  the  school  time  out  of 
mind,  and  borne  the  memorials  of  many 
generations  of  scholars,  all  of  which  were 
more  swept  away  by  my  teeth,  than  those 
of  time.  I  fell,  also,  noon  a  collection  of 
spars  and  pebbles,  wnich  my  master's 
daughter  had  got  together  to  make  a  grotto. 
For  both  these  exploits  I  was  severely  flog- 
ged. I  continued,  however,  my  usual  diet, 
except  that  for  a  change  I  sometimes  ate 
Norfolk  dumplins,  which  I  found  agree 
with  me  veiy  well.  I  have  now  continued 
this  diet  for  thirty  years,  and  do  affirm  it 
to  be  the  most  cheap,  wholesome,  natural, 
and  delicious  of  all  food. 

I  suspect  the  Antediluvians  were  Litho- 
phagi :  this,  at  least,  we  are  certain  of,  that 
Saturn,  who  lived  in  ihe  golden  age,  was  a 
stone-eater  I  We  cannot  but  observe,  that 
those  people  who  live  in  fiit  rich  soils  are 
gross  and  heavy ;  whereas  those  who  in- 
habit rocky  and  barren  countries,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  nothing  but  stones,  are 
healthy,  sprighUy,  and  vigorous.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  know  that  ever  I  was  ill 
in  my  life,  except  that  once  being  «ver  per- 
suaded to  venture  on  some  Suffolk  cheese, 
it  gave  me  a  slight  indigestion. 

J  am  ready  to  eat  flints,  pebbles,  mar- 
bles, freestone,  granite,  or  any  other  stones 
the  curious  may  choose,  with  a  good  appe- 
tite and  without  any  deception.  I  am 
promised  by  a  friend,  a  shirt  and  coarse 
frock  of  the  famous  Asbestos,  that  my  food 
and  clothing  may  be  suitable  to  each  other. 


No.  IX. 

[From  the  ^'  Two  Angiy  Women  of  Abing«- 
don/'  a  Comedy,  by  Henry  Porter, 
1599.] 

Proverb-monger. 

Tkb  fimaal  tool,  jroor  man,  speaks  ncagbt  bat  Pi« 

Terbs; 
Aad,  speak  men  wbat  thej  can  to  him,  he*U  answer 
Wltii  some  rhfme'Totten  eentenoe*  or  old  saying, 
8adh  epokes  as  th'  Aaeient  of  the  Partdi  use 
With  *•  Nei(hboar,it*s  aa  old  Proverb  and  a  true, 
<ho9«  giblets  an  good  meat,  oH  sack  better  than  new  :** 
Then  sajs  another,  **  Neighbour,  ihat  is  true.'* 
And  when  each  man  hath  dmnk  his  gallon  ronnd, 
(A  penny  pot,  ibr  that's  the  old  man's  gaUon), 
Then  doth  he  lick  his  lips,  and  stroke  his  beard, 
Thaf  s  ghied  together  with  4he  slavering  drops 
Of  jestj  ale ;  and  when  he  scarce  can  trim 
His  gouty  fingen,  thos  he*ll  fillip  it. 
And  with  a  rotten  hem  say,  **  Hey  my  hearts," 
**  Merry  go  sorry,**  **  Cook  and  Pye,  my  heartc  ;** 
And  then  their  saTing-penny-prorerb  comes. 
And  that  is  this,  **  They  that  wiU  to  the  wine, 
By'r  l^y,  mistress,  shall  lay  their  penny  to  mine.** 
This  #ie  one  of  this  penny-father's  bastards ; 
For  on  my  life  he  was  never  begot 
Without  the  consent  of  some  great  Proverb-monger. 


FKANCIS  BATTALIA. 

In  1641,  Hollar  etched  a. print  of  Francis 
Battalia,  an  Italian,  who  is  said  to  have 
eaten  half  a  peck  of  stones  a  day.  Re- 
specting this  individual,  Dr.  Bulwer,  in  his 
"  ArtiHcial  Changeling,"  says  he  saw  the 
man,  that  he  was  at  that  time  about  thirty 
years  of  age ;  and  that  "  he  was  bom  with 
two  stones  in  one  hand,  aod  one  in  the 
other,  which  the  child  took  for  his  first 
nourishment,  upon  the  physician's  advice ; 
and  afterwards  nothing  else  but  three  or 
four  pebbles  in  a  spoon,  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours."  After  his' stone-mealf ,  he  was 
accustomed  to  take  a  draught  of  beer: 
'« and  in  the  interim,  now  and  then,  a  pipe 
of  tobacco ;  for  be  had  been  a  soldier  in 
Ireland,  at  the  siege  of  Limerick ;  and  upon 
his  return  to  London  was  confined  for  some 
time  upon  suspicion  of  imposture.'* 


She  fnt. 

Why,  she  will  float  the  devil,  and  make  blnsh 

The  boldest  face  of  man  that  ever  man  saw. 

He  that  hath  best  opimon  of  his  wit. 

And  hath  his  brain-pan  franght  with  bitter  jests 

(Or  of  his  own,  or  storn,  or  howsoever). 

Let  him  stand  ne'er  so  high  in*s  own  conceit. 

Her  wit's  a  san  that  melu  him  down  like  batter. 

And  makes  him  sit  at  table  pancake-wise^ 

Flat,  flat,  and  ne'er  a  word  to  say ; 

Yet  she'U  not  leave  him  then,  bat  like  a  tyrant 

She'll  persecute  the  poor  wit-beaten  man. 

And  so  be-bang  him  with  dry  bobs  and  i>coffs. 

When  he  is  down  Cmost  cowardly,  good  faith !) 

As  I  have  (ntied  the  poor  patient. 

There  eame  a  Fanner's  Son  a  wooing  to  her, 

A  proper  man,  well-landed  too  he  was, 

A  man  that  for  his  wit  need  not  to  ask 

What  time  a  year  'twere  need  to  sow  his  oats, 

Kor  yet  his  barley,  no,  nor  when  to  reap. 

To  plow  his  fallows,  or  to  fell  his  trees. 

Well  experienced  thus  each  kind  of  way  ; 

After  a  two  months'  laboar  at  the  roost, 

XAnd  yet  'twas  well  he  held  it  oat  so  long). 

He  left  his  Love ;  she  had  so  laced  his  lips. 

He  coold  say  nothing  to  her  bat  •'  God  be  with  ye 

Why,  she,  when  men  have  dined,  and  call'd  for 

Will  strait  maintetn  jeste  bitter  to  digest ; 

And  then  some  one  will  fall  to  argamcat. 
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Who  if  be  OTc  -BiMter  kar  wilk  reaaoD, 
Thca  the'U  bagia  to  baftt  him  wilh  mocks. 


MaHer  (hmneif  prDpo999  to  At»  Son  a 

J'hiaft  Oomneif.  Ne'er  tnut  me,  fifttlier,  ^  thape  o( 


Which  I  do  Me  in  others,  seems  so  serere^ 
I  dare  aot  pat  my  joungliag  liberty 
Uader  the  awe  of  Uiat  instmetion ; 
Aad  yet  I  grant,  the  limits  of  free  youth 
Otnng  astray  are  often  restrain*d  by  that 
But  hlistress  Wedlock,  to  my  summer  thoaghts» 
Wm  be  too  curst,  I  fear:  O  should  she  snip 
My  pLeasureHtiming  mind,  I  shall  be  sad ; 
And  sirear,  whan  I  did  SBsny,  I  waa  mad. 
Old  Osvsiy.  Bat,  hoy,  Ipt  my  ejiperieBOi  tMoh 


OTet  in  good  fiuth  thou  speak'st  not  muflh  aasias) ; 
When  first  thy  mother's  ftme  to  me  did  oome, 
"Ihy  graadsire  thus  then  eame  to  me  his  sob. 
And  ev*a  my  words  to  thee  to  me  he  said ; 
Aad,  as  thou  say'st  to  me,  to  him  I  said, 
Butia  a  greater  huff  aad  hotter  blood : 
I  ten  ye,  on  youth*s  tiptoes  then  I  stood. 
Says  he  (good  faith,  this  vas  hu  Tsry  say^ 
When  I  was  young,  I  was  but  Reasoa's  fool ; 
And  weat  to  wedding,  as  to  Wtadom*s  school : 
it  taught  me  much,  and  much  I  did  forget ; 
But,  beaten  much  by  it,  I  got  some  wit : 
Though  I  was  shackled  from  an  oftca-seout. 
Yet  I  would  wanton  it,  when  I  was  out ; 
Twas  eorofort  old  aequaintance  then  to  meet, 
Bestrained  liber^  attain'd  is  sweet. 
Thus  said  my  father  to  thy  ftither,  son ; 
And  thou  may's!  do  this  too,  as  I  hare  done. 


JFwudering  in  the  dark  all  uight, 

O  whan  wiU  this  same  Year  of  Night  hare  end? 
IflBg-looVd  for  Day's  Sua,  whea  wilt  thou  ascend  ? 
Let  not  this  thief^friend  misty  veil  of  night 
Eaeroach  on  day,- aad  drndow  thy  fair  light ; 
Whilst  thou  eoasest  tardy  from  thy  Thetis'  bed. 
Blush  forth  goldeik-hair  aad  glorious  red. 
O  stay  not  long,  bright  laathem  oi  the  day, . 
To  li^t  my  mist-way  fiset  to  my  right  way. 

Tlie  pleasant  Comedy,  from  which  these 
Extracts  are  taken^  is  contemporary  with 
some  of  the  earliest  of  Sbakspeare's,  and  is 
BO  nhit  inferior  to  either  the  Comedy  of 
Errors,  or  the  Taminff  of  the  Shrew,  for 
instance.  It  is  fuU  of  business,  humour, 
and  merry  malice.  Its  night-scenes  are 
peculiarly  sprightly  and  wakeful.  The  yer- 
■ification  unencumbered,  and  rich  'with 
compound  epithets.  Whv  do  we  go  on 
with  erer  new  Editions  of  Ford,  and  Mas- 
nnger,  and  the  thrice  reprinted  Selection! 
of  Dodsley?  what  we  want  is  as  many 


lolumes  more,  m  these  latter  consist  o( 
filled  with  plays  (such  as  this),  of  which  we 
know  comparati?ely  nothing.  Not  a  third 
part  of  the  Treasures  of  old  English  Dra- 
matic literature  has  been  exhausted.  Are 
we  afraid  that  the  genius  of  Shakspeare 
would  suffer  in  our  estimate  by  the  disclo- 
sure? He  would  indeed  be  somewhat 
lessened  as  a  miracle  and  a  prodigy.  But 
be  would  lose  no  height  by  the  confession. 
When  a  Giant  is  shown  to  us,  does  it  de- 
tract from  the  curiosity  to  be  told  that  he 
has  at  home  a  gigantic  brood  of  brethren, 
less  only  than  himself?  Along  with  him, 
not  yVom  him,  sprang  up  the  race  of  mighty 
Dramatists  who,  compared  with  the  Otways 
and  Rowes  that  followed,  were  as  Miltons 
to  a  Young,  or  an  Akenside.  That  he  was 
their  elder  Brother,  not  their  Parent,  is  ctI- 
dent  from  the  fiict  of  the  very  few  direct 
imitations  of  him  to  be  found  in  their 
writings.  Webster,  Decker,  Heywood,  and 
the  rest  of  his  great  contemporaries  weni 
on  their  own  ways,  and  followed  their  in- 
dividual impulses,  not  blindly  prescribing 
to  themseWes  his  tract.  Marlowe,  the  true 
(though  imperfect)  Father  of  our  tragedy^ 
preceded  him.  The  comedy  of  Fletcher  is 
essentially  unlike  to  that  of  his.  Tis  out  of 
no  detracting  spirit  that  I  speak  thus,  for 
the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  have  been  the 
strongest  and  the  sweetest  food  of  my  mind 
from  m fancy ;  but  I  resent  the  comparative 
obscurity  in  which  some  of  his  most  valua- 
ble CO  operators  remain,  who  were  his  dear 
intimates,  his  stage  and  his  chamber-fellows 
while  he  lived,  and  to  whom  his  gentle 
spirit  doubtlessly  then  awarded  the  full 
portion  of  their  genius,  as  from  them  to- 
ward himself  appears  to  have  been  no 
grudging  of  his  acknowledged  excellence. 

C.L. 


Cf)aratters(. 

AGRESTILLA. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

There  is  a  story  in  the  Rambler  of  a  lady 
whom  the  great  moralist  calls  Althea,  who 
perversely  destroyed  all  the  satis£u;tion  of 
a  party  of  pleasure,  by  not  only  finding,  but 
seeking  for  fault  upon  every  occasion,  and 
affecting  a  variety  of  frivolous  fears  and 
apprehensions  without  cause.  Femfile  fol- 
lies, like  '*  states  and  empires,  have  their 
periods  of  declension ;"  and  nearly  half  a 
century  has  passed  away  since  it  has  been 
deemed  elegant,  or  supposed  interesting,  to 
scream  at  a  spider,  snudder  in  a  boat,  or 
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fldnerty  with  vehemence  of  terror^  that  a. 
gun,  though  ascertained  not  to  be  charged, 
may  still  **  go  off.**  The  tendency  to  fly 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  has  ever  been 
the  characteristic  of  weak  minds,  and  the 
party  of  weak  minds  will  always  support 
itselt  by  a  considerable  majority,  both 
among  women  and  men.  Something  may 
be  done  by  those  minor  moralists,  modestly 
termed  essayists  and  novelists,  who  hare 
brought  wisdom  and  tirtue  to  dwell  in 
saloons  and  drawinp^rooms.  Mrs.  H.  More 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  have  pretty  well  writ- 
ten down  the  aflfectation  of  assuming  '*  the 
CAp,  the  whip,  the  masculine  attire,"  and 
the  rage  for  varnishing  and  shoe-making 
has  of  itself  subsided,  by  the  natural  effect 
ef  total  incongruity  betvreen  the  means  and 
the  end.  Ladies  are  now  contented  to  be 
ladies,  that  is,  rational  beings  of  the  softer 
sex,  and  do  not  affect  to  be  artists  or  me* 
chanics.  Nevertheless,  some  peculiarities 
of  affectation  do  from  time  to  time  shoot 
up  Into  notice,  and  call  for  the  pruning^ 
knffe  of  the  friendly  satirist. 

AoRESTiLLA  IS  an  agreeable,  welUin- 
Ibrmed  person  of  my  own  sex,  from  whose 
society  I  have  derived  great  pleasure  and 
advantage  both  in  Loncbn  and  Paris.  A 
lew  weeks  since,  she  proposed  to  me  to 
accompany  her  to  spend  some  time  in  a 
small  town  in  Normandy,  for  the  benefit  of 
country  air :  to  this  plan  I  acceded  with 
great  readiness ;  an  apartment  was  secured 
by  letter,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

I  have  lived  too  long  in  the  world  ever 
to  expect  unmixed  satisfaction  from  any 
measure,  and  long  enough  never  to  neglect 
any  precaution  by  which  personal  comfort 
is  to  be  secured.  To  this  effect  I  had  re- 
presented, that  perhaps  it  might  be  better 
to  delay  fixing  on  lodgings  till  we  arrived, 
lest  we  should  find  ourselves  bounded  to 
the  view  of  a  market-place  or  narrow  street, 
with,  perchance,  a  butcher's  shop  opposite 
our  windows,  and  a  tin-man  or  tallow- 
chandler  next  door  to  us.  Agrestilla  re- 
plied^ that  in  London  or  Paris  it  was  of 
course  essential  to  one's  consideration  in 
society  to  live  in  a  fashionable  neighbour- 
hood, but  that  noboily  minded  those  things 
^^  in  the  country  .^'^  Iii  vain  I  replied^  that 
comkkraiion  was  not  what  I  considered, 
but  freedom  from  noise  and  bad  smells :  I 
was  then  laughed  at  for  my  fastidiousness, 
— '*  Who  in  the  world  would  nuike  difficul- 
ties about  such  trifies  in  the  countfy,  when 
one  might  be  out  of  doors  from  morning 
lUl  night  I*' 

We  arrired  at  the  place  of  our  destina- 
tior ;  ny  mind  expanaed  with  pleasure  at 


the  sight  of  large  rooms,  wide  staireaacfi 
and  windows  arording  the  prospect  of  v«r* 
dure.    The  stone-floors  and  the  paucity  of 
window  curtains,  to  say  nothing  of  blinds 
to  exclude  the  son,  appeared  to  me  idoon- 
▼eniences  to  be  remedied  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  francs;  but  Agrestilla,  as 
pertinacious  in  her  serenity  as  Althea  in 
ner  querulousness.  decided  that  we  ought 
to  take  things  in  the  rough,  and  make  any- 
thing do  *'  in  the  country.''     Scraps  of 
carpet  and  ells  of  muslin  are  attainable  by 
unassisted  eflbrt,  stimulated  by  necessity, 
and  i  acquired  and  maintained  tolerablo 
ease  of  mind  and  body,  till  we  came  to 
discuss  together  the  grand  article  of  society. 
My  maxim  is,  the  b^t  or  none  at  all.    I 
love  conversation,  but  hate  feasting  and 
visiting.     Agrestilla  lays  down  no  maxini^ 
but  her  piactice  is,  good  if  possible-— if  not, 
second-best;   at  all  evetits,  a  number  of 
guests  and  frequent  parties.    Though  she 
is  not  vafn  of  her  mind  or  of  her  person^ 
yet  the  display  of  fine  clothes  ana  good 
dishes,  and  the  secret  satisfaction  of  shining 
forth  the  queen  of  her  company,  make  up 
her  enjoyment:   Agrestilla's  taste  is  gre- 
garious.   To  my  extreme  sorrow  and  ap- 
prehension, we  received  an  invitation  to 
aine  with  a  family  unknown  to  me,  and 
living  nine  miles  off!    To  refuse  was  im- 
possible, the  plea  of  preengageroent  is  in- 
admissible with  people  who   tell  you  to 
**  choose  your  day,"  and  as  to  pretending 
to  be  sick,  I  hold  it  to  be  presumptuous  and 
wicked.  The  conveyance  was  to  be  a  cart! 
the  time  of  departure  six  in  the  morning  t 
Terrified  and  aghast,  I  demanded,  **  How 
are  we  to  get  through  the  day  V^  No  work  ( 
no  books  1  no  subjects  of  mutual  interest 
to  talk  upon  I — **  Oh  1  dear  me,  time  soon 
passes  *  m  the  country ;'  we  shall  be  Uiree 
hours  going,  the  roads  are  very  bad,  then 
comes  breadtfast,  and  then  walking  round 
the  garden,  and  then  dinner  and  coming 
home  early/'    This  inyitotion  Ining  over 
my  mind  like  an  incubus, — like  an  eyo- 
tooth  firm  in  the  head  to  be  wrenched  out, 
— like  settling-day  to  a  defiiulter,  or  auricu- 
lar confession  to  a  ceremonious  papist  and 
bad  hver.    My  only  hope  was  in  the  we^ 
ther.    Tl)e  clouds  seemed  to  be  for  ever 
filling  and   for  ever  emptying,   like    thtt 
pitchers  of  the  Danaides.  The  street,  court, 
and  earden  became  all  impassable,  withotit 
the  loan    of  Celestine's    saboU  (anglioe 
wooden-shoes.)    Celestine  is  a  stout  New- 
man girl,  who  washes  the  dishes,  and  wean 
a  holland-mob  and  a  linsey-woolsey  petd* 
coat.    Certainly,  thcQcftt  %  ^^  ^7  iboKah 
security,  while  this  wage  oootinmes  bo» 
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body  will  think  of  visiting  "  in  the  coun- 
try.     But  vain  and  illusive  was  rov  hope ! 
Agrestilla  declared  her  intention  of  keeping 
her  engagement  **  if  it  rained  cats  and 
dogs ;"  and  the  weather  cleared  up  on  the 
eve  of  my  execution,  and  smiled  in  derision 
of  my  woe.  The  cart  came.   Jemmy  Daw- 
son felt  88  much  angubh  in  hb^  but  he  did 
not  feel  it  so  long.    We  were  lumbered 
with  inside  packages,  bundles,  boxes,  and 
baskets,  accumulated  by  Agrestilla ;  I  pro- 
posed their  being  secured  with  cords  (JUuked 
IS  the  sea-term)  to  prevent  them  from  rollr 
ing  about,  crashing  out  feet  and  grasing  our 
legs  at  every  jolt.    Agrestilla's  politeness 
supprest  an  exclamation    of  amazement, 
that  people  could  mind  such  trifles  *'  in  the 
country  r' — ^for  her  part,  she  never  made 
difficulties. — Being  obliged  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium  of  my  person  by  clinging  to 
esfch  side  of  the  cart  with  my  two  lunds,  I 
had  much  to  envy  those  personages  of  the 
Hindii  mythology,  who  are  provided  with 
six  or  seven  arms :  as  for  my  bonnet  it  was 
crushed  into  all  manner  of  shapes^  my  brain 
was  janed  and  concussed  into  the  mcapa- 
city  to  tell  whether  six  and  five  make  eleven 
or  thirteen,  and  my  feet  were  **  all  mui^ 
dered,"  as  the  Irish  and  Fiench  say.  What 
exasperated  my  sufferings  was  the  reflection 
on  my  own  folly  in  incurring  so  much  posi* 
tive  evil,  to  pay  and  receive  a  mere  com- 
pliment !    Had  it  been  to  take  a  reprieve 
to  a  dear  friend  going  to  be  hanged,  to 
carry  the  news  of  a  victory,  or  convey  a 
surgeon  to  the  wounded,  I  should  have 
thought  nothing  and  said  less  of  the  matter; 
but  for  a  mere  dinner  among  strangers,  a 
long  day  without  interest  and  occupation  ! 
— really  I  consider  myself  as  having  half 
incurred  the  guilt  of  suicide.     Six  or  seven 
times  at  least,  the  hoise,  painfully  dragging 
us  the  whole  way  by  tne  strain  of  every 
nerve  and  sinew,  got  stuck  in  the  mud,  and 
was  to  be  flogged  till  he  plunged  out  of  it. 
More  than  once  we  tottered  upon  ridges  of 
incrusted  mud,  when  a  very  little  matter 
would  have  turned  us  over.    I  say  nothing 
about  Hii^land — ^I  abhor  and  disdain  a  pun 
— but  we  did  nothing  but  cross  ruts  to 
avoid  puddles,  and  cross  them  back  again 
to  avoid  stones,  and  the  ruts  were  all  so 
deep  as  to  leave  but  one  semicircle  of  the 
wheel  visible.    I  never  saw  such  roads — 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  would  have  been 
knee-deep  in  them.    At  last  we  arrived — 
Agrestilla  as  much  out  of  patience  at  my 
calling  it  an  evil  to  have  my  shias  bruised 
black  and  blue,  while  engaged  in  a  party  of 
pleasure  "  in  the  country,''^  as  I  to  nnd  the 
expedition  all  pain  and  no  pleasure.    We 


turqed  out  of  the  cart  in  very  bad 
tton ;  all  our  dress  **  clean  put  on,''  as  the 
housewives  say,  runipled  and  soiled,  our 
limbs  stiff,  our  faces  flushed,  and  by  far  too 
feveved  to  eat,  and  too  weary  to  walk.  How 
I  thought,  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  not 
upon  my  own  **  fireside,^  as  English  nt^ 
velists  always  say^  but  upon  m^  quiet, 
comfortable  room,  books,  work,  indepen- 
deuce,  and  oftiim  with  or  without  digmitUg 
(let  others  decide  that.)  Oh  I  the  Jkg'  of 
talkinff  when  one  has  nothing  to  say,  smil- 
ing when  one  is  ready  to  cry,  and  accepU 
ing  civilities  when  one  feels  them  all  to  oe 
inflictions!  Of  the  habits,  the  manners, 
the  appearance,  and  the  conversation  of 
our  hosts,  I  will  relate  nothing;  I  have 
eaten  their  bread,  as  the  Arabs  sa^,  and 
owe  them  the  tribute  of  thanks  and  silence. 
Agrestilla  vras  as  merry  as  possible  all  day; 
she  has  lived  in  the  company  of  persons  of 
sense  and  education,  but— nobodnf  expects 
refinement  **  in  the  country  !**  In  vain  I 
expostulate  with  her,  pleading  in  excuse  of 
what  she  terms  my  fastidiousness,  that  I 
cannot  change  my  fixed  notions  of  elegance, 

Eropriety,  and  comfort,  to  conform  to  the 
abita  of  those  to  whom  such  terms  are  as 
Ungua  fr€mea  to  a  Londoner,  what  he  nei- 
ther understands  nor  cares  for. 

It  is  easy  to  conform  one's  exterior  to 
rural  habits,  by  putting  on  a  coarse  straw 
hat,  thick  shoes,  and  linen  gown,  but  the 
taste  and  feeling  of  what  is  right,  the  men- 
tal perception  must  remain  the  same.  No- 
thing can  be  more  surprising  to  an  English 
resident  in  a  countrv-town  of  France,  than 
the  jumble  of  ranks  m  society  that  has  taken 

{>lace  since  the  revolution.  I  know  a  young 
ady  whose  education  and  manners  render 
her  fit  for  polished  society  in  Paris;  her 
mother  goes  about  in  a  woollen  jacket,  and 
dresses  the  dinner,  not  from  necessity,  for 
that  I  should  make  no  joke  of,  but  from 
taste ;  and  is  as  arrant  an  old  eossip  as  ever 
lolled  with  both  elbows  over  the  counter  of 
a  chandler's  shop. — Her  brother  is  a  gariU 
dn  corjfM,  who  spends  his  life  in  palaces  and 
drawing-rooms,  and  she  has  one  cousin  a 
little  pastry-cook,  and  another  a  washer- 
woman.— ^They  have  a  lodger,  a  maiden 
lady,  who  lives  on  six  hundred  francs  per 
annum,  (about  twenty-four  pounds,)  and  of 
course  performs  every  menial  office  for  her- 
self, and,  except  on  ^undav9,  looks  like  an 
old  weed  ing- woman ;  her  orother  has  been 
a  judge,  lives  in  a  fine  house,  buys  books 
and  cultivates  exotics.    Low  company  is 
tiresome  in  England,  because  it  is  ignorant 
and  stupid ;  in  France  it  is  gross  and  dis- 
gusting.   The  notion  of  being  merry  and 
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entertaining  is  to  teli  gross  stories;  the 
ttmmoueliiM  sit  and  say  nothing,  simper  and 
look  pretty:  what  a  pity  it  is  that  time 
shoula  change  them  into  coarse,  hard- 
featured  comm^eif  like  their  mothers !  The 
way  in  Normandy  is  to  dine  very  early,  and 
remain  all  the  evening  in  the  dinner-room, 
instead  of  going  into  a  fresh  apartment  to 
take  coffee.  Agrestilla  does  not  fail  to 
conform  to  the  latter  plan  in  Paris,  because 
people  of  fashion  do  so,  and  Agrestilla  is  a 
llishionable  woman,  but  she  Vvonders  I 
should  object  to  the  smell  of  the  dinner 
^  in  the  country."  I  have  been  strongly 
tempted'to-the  erime  of  sacrilege  by  robbing 
the  church  for  wax  candles,  none  being  tb 
be  got  at  '*  the  shop."  My  incapacity  for 
rural  enjoyments  and  simple  habits  is  ma- 
nifest to  Agrestilla,  from  my  absurdly  ob- 
jecting to  the  smell  of  tallow-candles  '*  in 
the  country.''  Agrestilla's  rooms  are  pro- 
fusely lighted  with  wax  in  Paris,  ^but 
nobody  thinks  of  such  a  thing '  in  the  counh 
try  *  for  nearly  a  month  or  two,'* — as  if  life 
were  not  made  up  of  months,  weeks,  and 
hours  i 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Editor,  that  T  may  have 
wearied  you  by  my  prolixity,  but  since  all 
acumen  of  taste  is  to  disappear,  when  we 
pass  the  bills  of  mortality,  I  will  hope  that 
my  communication  may  prove  good  enough 
to  be  read^in  the  country, 

N. 


FEMALE  FRIENDSHIP. 

J07  cannot  claim  a  parer  bliw. 

Nor  friof  a  dew  from  stain  more  clear, 
than  female  friendship's  meetin;  kist. 

Than  female  friendship's  parting  tear. 
Ifow  sweet  the  heart's  fall  bliss  to  pour 
To  her,  whose  smile  most  crown  the  store  1 

Bow  sweeter  still  to  tell  of  woes 
To  her,  whose  faithful  breast  would  share 
In  erery  grief,  in  every  care. 

Whose  sigh  can  lull  them  to  repose  I 
Oh  I  blessed  sigh  1  there  is  no  sorrow. 
Bnt  from  thy  breath  can  sweetness  borroir  r 
E'en  to  the  pale  and  drooping  flower 
That  fades  in  love's  neglected  honr ; 
E'en  with  her  woes  oaa  friendship's  pow'r 

One  happier  feeling  blpnd : 
Tis  from  her  restless  bed  to  creep, 
And  sink  like  wearied  babe  to  sleep, 
O4  the  salt  ooneh  her  aorrows  steep* 

Tl«  bdion  of  a  friend. 

MisiMnfford. 


LINES  TO  A  SPARROW. 

Who    comes   to    bit    Window    evert 
Morning  for  his  Breakfast. 

Master  Dieky^  my  dear. 

Yon  have  nothing  to  faar^ 
Your  proeeedings  I  mean  not  to  eheek,  air  ;- 

Whilst  the  weather  bennmbc, 

We  shoald  pick  up  oar  cmmbs, 
80, 1  prithee,  make  free  with  a  petA,  sir. 

I'm  afnud  ifs  too  plain 

Yon're  a  villain  in  pratn. 
Bat  is  that  yon  resemble  yonr  neighbonn. 

For  mankind  have  agreed" 

It  is  right  to  fsdrssed; 
Then,  like  yon,  hop  the  twig  with  their  labMr*: 

Besides  this,  master  Dick, 

You  of  trade  have  the  trick. 
In  all  hroiiehet  yon  traffic  at  will,  sir  » 

Yon  have  no  need  of  shopa 

For  your  samples  of  hop». 
And  can  ev'ry  day  Uke  np  yonr  &iU,  sfcr. 

Then  in  foreign  affairs 

You  may  give  yourself  strr. 
For  I'Te  heard  it  reported  at  home,  air. 

That  yon're  on  the  best  terms 

With  the  dUt  of  JFormt^ 
And  have  often  been  tempted  to  Amm,  eir. 

Thus  you  feather  your  nest 

In  the  way  you  like  best,  ^ 
And  live  high  without  fear  of  mishap,  sir  ;- 

You  are  fond  of  your  ^mb. 

Have  a  taste  for  some  lArai, 
And  for  ^tn— there  you  understand  /rap,  sir* 

Tho'  the  rivers  won't  flow 

In  the  froet  and  the  snow. 
And  for  fish  other  folks  vainly  try,  sir ; 

Yet  you'll  have  a  treat. 

For,  in  cold  or  in  heat, 
Yon  eaa  still  take  a  penh  with  ajfy,  sir; 

In  love,  too,  oh  Dick, 

(Tho*  you  oft  when  lovesick 
On  the  oourse  of  good>breeding  may  trampla  ; 

And  though  often  henpeck'd. 

Yet)  you  scorn  to  n^lect 
To  set  all  mankind  an  eggtampU, 

Your  optnjoiw,  'tis  true; 

Are  flighty  a  few. 
But  at  this  I,  for  one,  will  not  gramble  V 

So— your  breakfast  you've  got. 

And  you're  off  like  a  sAof , 
Dear  Dicky,  your  humble  cmn-tmmbie.* 


Feb.  It,  ISlff. 
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^t.  ^mitrtfon,  Stllman  of  Bnrfianu 

That  g>T*  ma  Oh  JoDr  '^  ""^ 

OtB  aon. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  BUTTERBY.  ftaat,    or   Hough ton-leipring   hopping  — 

whether  it  ever 
A  Sketch,  by  om  of  qib  Pbebendakies. 

"  Bn^hllj  bHia'd  hit  pAtli  ftboT*. 
For  the  Table  Book  And  lit  bii  wtj  n  iii  ud^.  Iot."- 

I  icmember  reading   in   thai   excellent  this  deponent  knoweth  not;  but,  cerUioly, 

little  periodical.  "The  Cigar,"  of  the  red  if  ever  nose  could  seiie  for  such  purposes, 

note  of  the  friar  of  Dillow,  which  eerred  it  is  ihat  of  Hat.  Alder»on,  which  is  the 

the  holy  roan  in  the  stead  of  a  lantern,  when  reddest  in  the  city  of  Dnrham— <ave  and 

be  crossed   the  feni  at  nighl,  to  Tisit  the  excepting,   nevertheless,   the    nose   of   fat 

hit  ladv  of  the  sheriff  of  Gloucesiershjre.  Hannah,  the  Elret  orange- woman.     Yes, 

WbetheV  the  nose  of  the  well-inow.i  eccen-  Hut.  thou  portly  living  tun  1  thou  animaled 

trie  now  under  consideralioa  ever  lighted  lump  of  obesityl  thou  hait  verily  a  mot* 

his  path,  when   returning  from  Shinclifie  iolly  nose!     Keep   it  out  of  ray  ughtf 
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prejr  thee  1    Saint  Giles,  defend  me  from  bellman  to  the  city  of  Durham  became  va- 

Its  soorchings  I  there  is  fire  in  its  mere  pic-  cant,  by  resignation,  upon  which  Hut.  im- 

torial  representation  1  Many  a  time,  I  ween,  mediately  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  ; 

thou  hast  mulled  thine  ale  with  it,  when  and,  from  there  being  no  opposition,  and 

sittingr  with  thy  pot  companions  at  Mor-  his  being  a  freeman,  he  was  installed  by 

raliesl  the  unanimous  voice  of  every  member  of 

Hutchinson  Alderson,  the  subject  of  the  the  corporation,  and  he  has  accordingly 
present  biographical  notice,  is  the  well-  discharged  the  duties  of  bellman  ever  since. 
Known  bellman  of  the  city  of  Durham.  Of  It  is  in  that  capacity  our  artist  has  repre- 
his  parentaee  and  education  I  am  ignorant,  Moted  him  in  the  cut  at  the  head  of  the 
but  1  have  been  informed  by  him,  at  one  of  present  sketch.  But  Hut.  Alderson  is  the 
his  *^  visitations,'^  that  he  is  a  native  of  the  wearer  of  other  dignities, 
place,  where,  very  early  in  life,  he  wis  About  three  miles  from  Durham  is  a 
**  bound  'prentice  to  a  shoemakery**  and  beautiful  little  hamlet,  called  Butterby,  and 
where,  after  the  expiration  of  his  servitude,  in  ancient  deeds  Beautrove,*  and  BanOro- 
he  began  business.  During  the  period  of  the  V€iitlt,  ftom  the  elegance  of  its  situation; 
threatened  invasion  of  this  nation  by  the  and  certainly  its  designation  is  no  mis- 
French,  he  enlisted  in  the  Durham  militia;  nomer,  for  a  lovelier  spot  the  imagination 
but  I  cannot  correctly  state  what  office  he  cannot  picture.  The  seclusion  of  its  walks, 
held  in  the  regiment ;  the  aooounts  On  the  the  deep  shade  of  its  lonely  glens,  and  the 
subject  are  very  conflicting  ajid  contradic-  many  associations  connected  with  it,  inde- 
tory.  Some  have  informed  me  he  was  a  pendently  of  its  valuable  mineral  waters^ 
mere  private,  others  that  he  was  a  corporal;  conspire  to  render  it  a  favourite  place  of 
and  a  wanton  wag  has  given  out  that  he  resort;  and,  were  I  possessed  of  the  poetic 
was  kept  by  the  regiment,  to  be  used  as  a  talent  of  veterinary  doctor  Marshall,  I 
beacon,  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emer-  should  certainly  be  tempted  to  immortalise 
gency.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  in  the  its  many  charms  in  a  sonnet.  Butterby 
militia,  and  that  durins  that  time  the  ao-  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  note  ; 
cident  occurred  which  destroyed  his  hopes  the  old  manor-house  there,  whose  haunted 
of  military  promotion,  and  rendered  him  walls  are  still  surrounded  by  a  moat,  was 
unable  to  pursue  his  ordinary  calling-^I  once  the  residence  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
allude  to  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  which  whose  armorial  bearings  still  may  be  seen 
happened  as  follows: — A  Durham  lady,  over  one  of  the  huge,  antique-fashioned 
whose  husband  was  in  the  habit  of  employ*  fire-places.  In  olden  time,  Butterby  had  a 
ing  Alderson  as  a  shoemaker,  had  a  church,  dedicated  to  saint  Leonard,  of 
fieivourite  parrot,  which,  on  the  cage  door  which  not  a  vUibU  vestige  is  remaining ; 
being  left  open,  escaped,  and  was  shortly  though  occasionally  on  the  spot  which  an- 
afterwards  seen  flying  from  tree  to  tree  in  a  tiquaries  have  fixed  upon  as  its  site,  divers 
neighbouring  wood.  Alderson,  on  being  sepulchral  relics  have  been  discovered.  Yet,« 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  to  hear  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Durham 
proceeded  with  his  gun  to  the  wood,  where,  talk,  a  stranger  would  naturally  believe 
placing  himself  within  a  few  yards  of  the  that  the  hamlet  is  still  in  possession  of 
Dird,  he  fired  at  it,  having  previously  this  sacred  edifice ;  for  '*  BaHNby-ckureh  ** 
poured  a  little  water  into  the  muzzle,  is  there  spoken  of,  not  as  a  plate  adorning 
which  he  thoughtlessly  imagined  would  the  antiquarian  page,  nor  even  as  a  ruin  to 
have  the  effect  of  bringmg  down  the  bird,  attract  the  g^aze  of  the  moralizing  tourist, 
without  doing  it  material  injury  ;  but,  un-  but  as  a  r^,  substantial,  bond  fide  struc- 
happily,  the  piece  exploded,  and  shattered  ture :  the  fact  is,  that,  in  the  slang  of  Dur- 
his  right  hand  so  dreadfully,  that  imme«  ham,  (for  the  modem  Zion-^  has  its  slang  as 
diate  amputation  was  rendered  necessaiy.  well  as  the  modern  Babylon,)  a  Butterby 

For  some  time  after  this  calamity.  Alder-  church-groer  is  one  who  does  not  frequent 

son's  chief  employment  consisted  m  taking  any  church  ;   and  when  such  an  one  is 

care  of  gentlemen's  horses,  and  cleaning  asked,  *'  What  church  have  you  attended 

knives.     He  was  then   appointed  street-  to-day  V  the  customary  answer  is,  '*  I  hava 

keeper ;  and,  during  the  slrart  time  he  held  been  attending  service  at  Butterby.*'  About 

that  office,  discharged  iu  duty  in  a  very  the  year  1823,  there  appeared  in  one  of 

impartial  manner — ^I  believe  to  the  entire  the  London  journals  an  account  of  a  mar^ 

satisfaction  of  all  the  inhabitants.    He  has  riage,  said  to  have  been  solemnized  at  But« 

also,  at  different  periods,  been  one  of  the     ■ 

2»n8tablei  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary  ie  .  y.,^^  „^  p.^^.,  view  of  D«rfc«m. 

Bow.    About  the  year  1822,  the  office  of  f  ib^o. 
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terby-church,  between  two  parties  who 
nerer  existed  but  in  the  fiertile  brain  of  the 
writer  of  the  paragraph,  ^By  the  Rer, 
Hutchinson  Alaerson,  rector.^  From  that 
Umey  Hut.  Alderson  began  to  be  desig- 
nated  a  cleifmnan,  and  was  speedily  dub- 
bed A.  M.  Merit  win  rise,  and  therefore 
the  A.  M.  became  D.  D.,  and  Alderson 
himself  enjoyed  the  waggery,  and  insisted 
on  die  young  gentlemen  of  the  place  tooob- 
ing  their  hats,  and  humbling  themselTet 
when  his  rererence  oassed. 

Not  content  witn  the  honours  which 
already,  like  laurel  branches,  had  encircled 
his  brow.  Hut.  aspired  to  still  greater  dis- 
tinction, and  gave  out  that  Butterbv  was 
a  bishop*8  see,  that  the  late  parochial  church 
was  a  catbednJ,  and,  in  fine,  that  the  late 
humble  rector  was  a  lordly  bishops-Ten 
Right  Reverend  Hutchinson  Alderson 
Lord  Bishop  of  Butterby,  or  Hut.  But. 
Having  thus  dabbed  himself,  he  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  proper  formation  of  his  cathe- 
dral ;  named  about  ten  individuals  as  pre- 
bends, (among  whom  were  the  writer  of  this 
sketch,  and  Us  good  friend  his  assistant 
artist,)  chose  a  dean  and  archdeacon,  and 
selected  a  few  more  humble  individuals  to 
fill  die  different  places  of  sexton,  organist, 
venrers,  bell-ringers,  8cc.«  and  soon  began, 
in  me  exercise  of  hiis  episcopal  functions, 
to  give  divers  orders,  oral  and  written,  re- 
specting repairs  of  the  church,  preaching  of 
sermons,  &c.  The  last  I  recollect  was  a 
notice,  delivered  to  one  of  the  prebends  by 
the  bishop  in  profniS  peraond^  intimating 
that,  owioff  to  die  church  having  received 
considerable  damage  by  a  high  flood,  he 
would  not  be  required  to  officiate  there  till 
further  notice. 

A  cathedral  is  nothing  without  a  tutelary 
saint,  and  accordingly  Butterby-church  has 
been  dedicated  to  saint  Giles.  Several 
articles  have  been  written,  and  privately 
circulated,  descriptive  of  the  splendid  archi- 
tecture of  diis  imaginary  edifice;  every 
arch  has  had  its  due  meed  of  approbation, 
and  its  saint  has  been  exalted  in  song, 
almost  as  high  as  similar  worthies  of  the 
Roman  catholic  churdi.  A  legend  has 
been  written — 1  beg  pardon,  found  in  one 
of  the  vaults  of  Bear-park,— containins  an 
account  of  divers  miracles  performed  by 
saint  Giles ;  which  legend  is  doubtless  as 
worthy  of  credit,  and  equally  true,  as  some 
of  Alban  Butler's,  or  the  miracles  of  prince 
Hohenlohe  and  Thomas  it  Becket.  Hap- 
pening to  have  a.  correct  copy  of  the  compo- 
sition to  which  I  allude,  1  give  it,  with  tuU 
persuasion  that  by  so  doing  I  shall  confer  a 
signal  obligation  on  the  rest  of  mv  brother 


prebends,  some  of  whom  are  believers  in  its 
antiquity,  though,  I  am  indiiMd  to  Ihhik, 
it  is,  like  the  ancisnl  poen»  found  in  Red- 
cliffe-church,  and  published  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Chatterton— «U  «<  Rowk^  powley,'' 
&c.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  modamise 
the  spelling. 

SAINT  GILES 

HU  Holie  Legend  t 

Written  in  LAitN,  sv  Fathir  PstER, 
Monk  op  Bbaupaire,  and  donb  into 
Enolisr  this  Ysar  op  Redemption, 
1655,  NT  Master  John  Walton, 
Schoolmaster,  St.  Magdalene  her 
Chapel  Yard  DtrRHAV:  and  dedi- 
cated  TO   OUR   GOOD  Queen   Mart, 

WUOlf  GOD  lONO  PRESERVE. 


O  did  76  ne'er  hear  of  taint  Qiles, 

The  eaiat  of  ftuA'd  BatteAy  stee]»le . 
There  ne'er  waa  hit  like  teen  for  niJeek 

Pardie,  he  attoaied  the  people  I 
Hie  fiMe  wae  ae  red  aa  the  taa* 

Hit  ejme  were  a  ooaple  of  iloee*  elr. 
Hit  bellj  wa»  bif  aa  a  ton. 

And  he  had  a  huge  bottle  aeee^  eir  t 

O  what  a  ttraage  follow  waa  ha  ! 

SL 
Of  woman  he  nerer  wae  bon» 

And  wagert  hare  been  laid  opoa  it ; 
The/  fonad  him  at  Flnehale  one  mom, 

Wrapp'd  np  in  an  hearealj  bonnet: 
The  prior  wai  taking  hit  ronndi. 

At  he  waa  wont  after  hit  ^'dtfatt. 
He  heard  awtt  oeleetial  toonda* 

And  taw  tomething  in  a  tree  stick  fatt, 
Iiike  a  bundle  of  dirty  old  clothct. 


Quite  frighten'd,  he  feU  on  hit  kneee, 

And  said  thirteen  avee  and  tea  credos 
\\lien  the  thing  ia  the  tree  gare  a  tnaeie. 

And  oat  popp'd  a  hand,  and  thea  three  toett 
Now,  when  he  got  oat  of  hit  faint. 

He  approaoh'd«  with  dameaaoar  moat  hambltb 
And  what  should  he  tee  but  the  taial, 

Not  a  eopper  (he  wane  from  hit  taablai 
Bat  lying  aU  eoaad  wind  aad  limb. 


Sayt  (he  prior,  **  From  whenee  did  yo«  eomak 

Or  how  got  yon  into  my  gaidea  V 
But  the  baby  taid  nothing  bat  mnm^- 

And  for  the  priett  ear'd  not  a/ardta .' 
At  length,  the  laSnt  openM  hit  gob^ 

And  tnid,  -  I'm  from  heaven,  d'ye  tee,  eir. 
Now  don't  ttand  then  teratehing  your  no^ 

Bot  lielp  <&e  down  out  of  the  tree,  tir. 

Or  ru  toon  tet  yonr  conTmt  a^amT 
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TIm  prior  stood  qnito  in  a 

To  hear  raeh  on  iaCuit  lo  q^trlj  ooU, 
80^  hvmUiaf  himioU^  he  fATO  pnifO 

To  oor  lodjr  for  §0  great  a  miraole  t 
Saint  GU«t  horn  the  bodi  then  ho  took. 

And  led  him  a^aj  to  the  priorj; 
Where  for  jean  he  stack  eloee  to  his  book, 

A  hoUe  and  saDotified  friar,  he 

Was  thought  bj  the  good  fofts  all 

In  sanctity  he  pass'd  his  days, 

Odm  or  tirico  exoreis'd  9  demoniac ; 
And,  to  quiet  his  doubts  and  his  femn. 

Applied  to  a  flask  of  old  Cogniao ; 
To  lieaTen  he  show'd  the  road  fair. 

And,  if  he  sair  sinner  look  glam  or  sad, 
Ho*d  teU  him  to  drire  away  eare. 

And  saj,  **  Take  a  swig  of  good  ram,  my  lad. 
And  it  will  soon  gire  yonr  sool  oass.** 

T. 
In  miraoles  too  the  saint  dealt; 

And  some  may  be  seen  to  this  minmte ; 
At  his  bidding  he*d  make  a  rook  molt; 

Tho*  Soint  Sathanas  might  bo  in  it  t 
One  erening  when  rambling  ont. 

He  found  himself  stopp*d  by  the  riTsr, 
80  he  told  it  to  torn  roand  about. 

And  let  him  go  quietly  orer. 

And  the  rirer  politely  complied  I 

8. 

To  Butterby  often  he'd  stray. 

And  sometimes  look  io  at  the  wdl,  sir; 
And  if  you*]l  attend  to  the  lay. 

How  it  came  by  its  rirtues  1*11  tell,  sir ; 
One  morning,  as  wont,  the  saint  esU'd, 

And  being  tremendously  faint  then. 
Ho  drank  of  the  stuff  till  he  sUll*d, 

And  oat  spake  the  rerorasd  saint  then. 
My  blessing  be  on  taoe  for  ayo  I 

9. 

Thus  saying  he  bent  hb  way  home. 

Now  mark  the  erent  which  has  foUow'd^ 
Tho  fovnt  haa  from  that  time  become 

A  euro  for  rick  folks— for  its  haUow'd : 
And  many  a  pilgrim  goes  there 

Fkwn  many  a  for  distant  part,  rir. 
And,  pionsly  ottering  a  prayer, 

BIseses  the  sainfs  {nous  heart,  sir. 

That  gare  to  tho  fonnt  so  mnoh  grace. 

10. 

At  Fiaohale  his  sidnUhip  did  dwell, 

nil  tho  deril  got  into  the  cloister. 
And  left  Oe  baro  walls  as  a  sheU. 

And  gnlp*d  tho  fat  monks  like  an  oyster  t 
80  dM  aunt  was  enforced  to  quit. 

But  swore  he*d  the  fell  Isgions  all  amuse. 
And  pay  back  their  coin  e^ry  whit, 

Tko* his  hide  should  be  ftay'd  like  Bartholemew's, 
And  red  as  Saint  Dunstan's  red  nose. 


U. 

AaoOor  lAnrA  str^ht  he  onotedii 

Which  for  its  sanotity'fom*d  nmch  is. 
Wkers  nnaecs  and  saints  are  protected. 

And  kopt  ont  of  Bolnebob's  dutches: 
And  thus  in  ttie  era  of  his  days 

He  still  pateraosters  and  avts  snng. 
His  longs  were  won  threadbare  with  praise, 

TiU  death,  who  slays  priors,  rest  gare  his  tongua. 
And  sent  him  to  sing  in  the  sphoios ! 

IS. 

It  wookl  be  too  long  to  tell  hare 

Of  how,  vlien  or  where,  Oe  monks  boned  hia^ 
8nfloo  it  to  say,  it  seems  dear 

That  somewhere  or  other  they  esrried  him. 
Ks  odd  lifo  by  death  was  made  erea. 

Re  popped  off  OB  one  of  Lent  Sundays, 
His  corpse  was  to  miracles  giron,     ■ 

And  hb  chonsten  sung  **  Do  profundis 
Clamari  ad  to  Domino  r 

Finii  eonmat  cpu9. 

Such  is  the  extreordinary  legend  of  saint 
Gilesy  which  I  leave  the  antiquaries  to  sit 
in  judgment  on,  and  with  which  I  quit  the 
subject  of  Butterby-church,  wishing  that 
its  good  bishop  may  long  continue  in 
peaceful  possession  of  the  see,  and  in  full 
enjoyment  of  all  the  honours  and  revenuet 
connected  therewith. 

As  relating  to  Bntterby,  I  may  be 
allowed  perhaps  to  mention,  that  this  place 
has  afforded  considerable  amusement  to 
many  young  men  of  wit  and  humour. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  the  law  students, 
then  in  Durham,  instituted  what  they  called 
the  '*  Butterby  manor  court,'*  and  were  in 
Ihe  habit  of  holding  a  sham  court  at  a  pub- 
lic-house there.  A  gentleman,  who  is  now 
in  London,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  profession,  used  to  preside  as 
steward ;  and  was  attended  by  the  happy 
and  cheerful  tenantxy,  who  did  suit  and 
service,  constituted  a  homage,  and  per- 
formed other  acts  and  deeds,  agreeable  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  duly  and 
truly  summoned,  and  assembled. 

Hitherto,  little  has  been  said  respecting 
the  personal  appearance  and  character  of 
Hut.  Alderson,  and  therefore,  without  fur- 
ther circumvolution,  I  hasten  to  add,  that 
he  is  fifty  years  of  age  **  and  upwards,'*  of 
the  middle  site  and  rather  corpulent,  of  a 
very  ruddy  countenance,  is  possessed  of  a 
vast  fund  of  anecdote,  and  is  at  all  times  an 
agreeable  and  humorous  companion.  He 
may  generally  be  seen  parading  the  streets 
of  Durham,  as  represented  by  my  brother 
prebend.  Consiaering  his  humble  rank  in 
society,  he  is  weU*informed ;  and  if  he  has 
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any  fiiHing,  it  is  what  has  ^ren  the  beaati- 
jal  ▼ermilion  tint  to  that  which,  as  it  forms 
the  most  promineot  feature  in  ki$  appear- 
ance, is- made  one  of  the  most  promiaeot 
features  of  a^  memoir.  As  a  crier,  I  never 
liked  him^-his  yoice  is  too  piano,  and  wants 
a  little  of  the  forte* 

In  religion.  Hat.  is  a  stanch  supporter  of 
the  establishment,  and  regularly  attends  di- 
vine service  at  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  where  ^  his 
reverence''  is  allowed  an  exalted  seat  in  the 
organ  gallerv,  in  which  place,  but  for  his 
services,  I  rear  my  friend,  Mr.  Weatherell, 
the  organist,  would  have  difficulty  in  draw- 
ing a  single  tone  from  the  instrument.  His 
aversion  to  dissenters  is  tremendous,  and 
he  is  unsparing  in  his  censure  of  those  who 
do  not  conform  to  the  church ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  both  Catholics  and  Unitarians 
unaccountably  rank  amonest  his  prebends* 
In  politics,  he  is  a  whig  of  the  old  school, 
and  abominates  the  radicals.  At  elections, 
(for  he  has  a  vote  both  for  county  and  city, 
being  aleasehoMer  for  livea^  and  a  freeman,) 
be  always  supports  Michael  Angelo  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Lambton.  He  prides  himaelf  on 
his  integrity,  and  I  believe  justly,  for  he  is 
one  that  will  never  be  bought  or  sold ;  if 
thousands  were  offered  to  him  to  obtain  his 
vote,  he  would  spurn  the  bribe,  and  throw 
the  glittering  ore  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
dared  to  insult  his  independent  spirit. 

It  may  amuse  the  reader,  if  I  offer  the 
foUovring  as  a  specimen  of  the  ridiculous 
interruptions  Hut.  meets  with  when  crying. 

TnasE  Rings— i>is|^  dong  !  ding  dang  I 

ding  dongl 

Hui.  To  be  sold  bv  auction — 

1  Boy.  Speak  up  I  speak  up  I  Hut. 
Hut.    Hod  your  jaw— at  the  Queen*s 

Acetf  in — 

2  Boy,  The  tovm  of  Butterby. 

Hfif.  Ill  smash  your  heed  wi  the  bell — 
the  Queen's  heed  in  the  Batkfo—a  large 
collection  of — 

3  Boy.  Pews,  pulpits,  and  organs. 
Hut.  1*11  rap  your  canister  — of  valua- 
ble— buike  the  property  of— 

1  Boy.  The  bishop  of  Butterbv. 

Hut.  Be  quiet,  you  scamp— of  a  gentle- 
man from  Lunnon- the  ouiks  mav  be 
▼iewed  any  time  between  the  hours  of  one 
and  three,  by  applying  to— 

3  Boy.  Tommy  Sly — 

Hut.  Mr.  Thwaites  on  the  premises :  the 
sale  to  commence  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  prixiz^y. 

AU.  Hnih !  hooeh !  hooeh ! 


Hut.  ril  smash  some  o'  vour  heeds  wi* 
the  bell — I  knaw  thee,  Jack! — ^raind,  an'  I 
doant  tell  thee  mither  noo,  thou  daft  fole ! 

This  &rce  is  usually  acted  eveiy  day 
in  the  streets  of  Durham;  and  to  be  truly 
•njoyed  it  should  be  witnessed.  Having 
nothing  more  of  my  own  to  say,  I  shall 
conclude  this  sketch  in  the  language  of 
Bousseau.-"-*'  VoiU  ce  que  j*ai  fait,  ce  que 
Vai  pens^.  J*ai  dit  le  bien  et  le  mal  avec 
la  mdme  franchise.  Je  n*ai  rien  tOt  de  mau- 
vAis,  rien  ajout€  de  bon ;  et  s*il  m'est  arriv^ 
d*employer  quelque  omement  indifferent, 
ce  n*a  jamais  ^t^  que  pour  remplir  un  ruide 
occasionn^  par  mon  d^faut  de  m^moire; 
j*ai  pu  supposer  vrai  ce  que  je  savois,  avoir 
pu  Vdtre  jamais  .ce  que  je  savois  6tre 

R.  I.  P. 


To  show  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  above  character  is  held  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  a 
correspondent  relates,  that  on  Saturday 
last  a  select  party  of  gentlemen  conhectea 
with  the  above  counties,  and  chiefly  of  the 
legal  and  medical  professions,  dined  at  the 
Queen's-head  tavern,  Holbom ;  where,  after 
the  healths  of  the  king  and  roval  ftimily,  a 
gentleman  present  proposed  the  health  of 
**  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aloerson,  bishop  of  But- 
terby.'* In  the  course  of  the  introductory 
speech,  allusion  was  made  to  Hut.'s  many 
acquirements,  and  to  his  lustrous  qualities 
as  a  living  ornament  of  the  ancient  city  ol 
Durham.  The  toast  was  drunk  amid  the 
most  enthusiastic  applause,  and  a  dignitary 
of  "  Butterby-church  "  returned  thanks  for 
the  honour  conferred  on  his  exalted  dio- 
cesan. 

itforcA  12,  1827. 


THE  DRAYMAN. 

For  the  TabU  Book. 

Lie  heaTjT  on  bim,  Mrth  I  for  be 
Laid  muij  a  heavy  load  on  tbee. 

Sfig.  S3,  CRftitTMAi  Trtat. 

The  drayman  is  a  being  distinct  from 
other  men,  as  the  brewer's  horse  is  distinct 
from  other  horses — each  seems  adapted  to 
the  other*s  use  :  the  one  eats  abundantly  of 
grains,  and  prospers  in  its  traces — the  other 
drinks  porter  by  the  canful,  and  is  hardly 
able  to  button  his  jerkin.    Much  of  a  dray^- 
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I'fl  life  is  ipent  with  his  master's  team  the  gimios^  without  ttiakiiif^  scruplei.  H% 
tnd  barrels.  Early  rising  is  his  indispens-  is  a  good  preparer,  well  venod  ra  the  art 
able  duty ;  and,  Iodb  ere  the  window-shut-  of  rSnement — knows  when  his  articles 
ters  of  London  shopkeepers  are  taken  work  well,  and  is  an  exoellent  judge  of 
down,  he,  with  his  fellow  staresmen,  are  brown  stout.  At  evening,  as  bis  turn  re* 
seen  half  way  through  the  streets  to  the  lieves  him,  he  takes  bis  next  day's  orders 
vender  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  *^  heavv  at  the  counting-house,  and  with  clean  apron 
wet."  Woe  to  the  patience  of  a  crowd,  and  face,  goes  to  his  dub,  and  sometimes 
waiting  to  cross  the  roadway,  when  the  even  ventures  to  make  a  benefit  speech  in 
long  line,  in  clattering  gear,  are  passing  re-  behalf  of  the  sick  members,  or  a  aisconso- 
vtewy  like  a  troop  of  un^ieldinff  soldiers,  late  widow.  Now  and  then,  in  his  best 
The  driver,  with  his  whip,  looks  as  im*  white  *'ibul  weather,*'  he  treats  his  wife 
portant  as  a  sergeaf  V-major ;  equipped  in  and  nieces  to  **  the  WeHs,"  or  <<  the  Boy- 
nis  coat  of  mail,  the  very  pavement  trem-  alty,"  taking  somethins  better  than  beer  in 
bles  with  his  gigantic  tread.*  Sometimes  his  pocket,  made  to  bold  his  ''bunch  of 
his  comrades  ride  on  the  shaft  and  sleep,  fives,''  or  any  other  esteemed  commodity, 
to  the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives.  Arrived  At  a  '^  hee  and  easy,*'  he  sometimes  ''  rubs 
at  their  destination,  they  move  a  slow  and  up,"  and  enjoys  a  **  bit  of  'bacco ''  out  of 
sure  pace,  which  indicates  that  **  all  things  the  tin  box,  wherein  he  drops  his  half- 
should  be  taken  easy,''  for  *'  the  woild  was  penny  before  he  fills ;  and  then,  like  a  true 
not  made  in  a  day.  Spectator,  smokes  the  company  in  a  gen- 
The  cellar  being  the  centre  of  gravity,  teel  way.  If  called  upon  for  a  song,  he 
th6  empty  vessels  are  dravm  out,  and  tne  either  complains  of  hoarseness,  or  of  a  bad 
foil  ones  drawn  in ;  but  with  as  much  memory ;  out  should  he  indulge  the* call  of 
science  as  would  require  Hercules  himself  his  Vice  on  his  right  hand,  he  may  be 
to  exercise,  and  Bacchus  to  improve.  After  heard  fifty  yards  in  the  wind,  after  which 
these  operations  are  performed,  what  a  he  is  ''knocked  down"  with  thund'rous 
sight  it  is  to  behold  the  drayman  at  work  applause.  He  shakes  his  collops  at  a  good 
over  his  breakfest,  in  the  taproom  if  the  joke  about  the  "  tap,"  and  agrees  with  Joe 
weather  is  cold,  or  on  a  bench  iu  view  of  Miller,  that 
a  prospect,  if  the  sunshine  appears :  the 

hunch  of  bread  and  meat,  or  a  piece  of  -  Care  to  our  oofla  add*  »  mU  m  doaU. 

cheese  deposited  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  ^^  ^'^^  r^  «*  Uofhter  drawi  we  out." 

which  he  divides  into  no  small  portions,  .       i.  i     •          j           t.    i    •    ^v 

are    enough   to    ptdl  the  appetite.    The  An  old  dog  s-e«ed  song-book  is  the  com- 

manner  in  which  he  denchw  the  ftothr  P*"'<»>   '»  »  bung-plug,  a  slate  memo- 

po^  and  conducts  it  to  his  mouth,  and  thi  ""»t*l  '^^J^^^^^?^^'  ^'V**  ««  "»» 

long  draft  he  Ukes,  in  gurgles  down  bis  pocket  residenU.    He  w  proud  to  wear  a 

unslom,  summer-like  th^'  almost  war-  K"  »^  ^'^'S  •^f'f^'r.    J^' "1 - 

rant  apprehensions  of  supply   not  being  JJ""^'?'  »>is  feckdoth  and  stockings  show 

equal  to  demand,  and  con^uent  adrand  *»'.?«  J'"     ^l*""  »  "'T.'*?™!!^^ 

o?  price.    He  is  an  entirT proof  of  the  f/w"    ^}*  iJf ,,T^""h*\if  '^^J^ 

lusty  quality  of  his  master's  porter,  for  he  *e  beer  to  '!»'>«*»»«?  ^^^^'^^^}l 

is  the  fwgert  opium-pm  in  the  bte^house  >°«»  "K*"*  "^  "  Dod"^ "  ,^T°S.  ti^  k;. 

dispensa^.    \frhile  Lding  on  the  fat  of  »«  '«»<»J'»  »«  P'"?  .J^*  •'™J'!*'^'*LiS 

the  publican's  larder,  hU  horses  are  sbak-  *•?*«".'* .J°"f'  *f,yf  *"*J".*hu  ^fm 

Sn<r  r,T.  fh.  «/>.«    ./>  ....{^Kn^i.  /.mmmaj  whcD  uTitated.    His  language  to  his  team 

ing  up  the  com,  so  unfeelingly  crammed  ..  „,„^  ^^  t^,,^,,  ..„,„„.ioT.» 

in  hair-bt 

drayman 

fellow;  1 

his  sayings  are  Kimetiines,  like  hiiself  »P""« '  '°\'  't""?"  »•  »"«?  TLI!".:!;;! 

rather  diy.    When  he  returns  to  the  btewl  pofer  '-orld,  he  spends  much  of  >« J«we 

house,  he  is  to  be  found  in  the  stable,  at  f^.  ^  the    public-house,  and  is  rarely 

the  vat,  and  in  the  lower  apartments.    To  '^T*'     ^^^  nature  denies    f  o«hers, 

guard  against  cold,  he  preSrs  a  red  nighu  «?«?«  «•"«"«»•  '°,l»m,  for  "Je  JM^, 

^p  to  a  Welsh  wig  and  takes  great  care  of  "Jn-k*.  and  is  mmy. '    If  a  «««*•?««- 

^                      o'                6              m  gggQ  of  2„  unsophisticated  John  Bull  were 

'  nquiied,  I  would  present  the  drayman. 

*  I  an  Wm  raniaded  4»f  la  old  epifrni..  a  **Fftt 

Doelor,-  in  Dm  CImttmax  Treat,  xxziii.  J.  R.  P 

**  Wka  Tadloa  tnwU  the  itneti,  th.  ]HiTim  erj 

'  Oo4  N»u  fO%  tir  f  nd  U^  thrir  nmmm  hj."  ' 
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SONNET. 

From  the  Spanish  of  Quevepo. 

For  the  Table  Book, 
*'  J?»  el  wuudo  maeiste,  no  a  emmendarie,** 

In  this  wide  world,  beware  to  tkink,  inj  frieod, 
Tliy  lot  is  cmst  to  chanfe  it,  or  amend  ; 
Bat  to  perform  thy  |»art,  and  gtve  thy  ihare 
Of  pitjiag  Bid ;  not  to  snbdne,  but  bear. 


If  pndeat,  tho«  may'st  knew  the  world ;  if 
la  Tirtne  atroBf ,  tha«  maj'tt  the  world  deepite ; 
Tor  good,  be  gratefnl— be  to  iU  leaign'd. 
And  to  the  better  world  osalt  thy  mind. 

The  veiU  of  thy  aoal  in  thia  wmU  lew. 
Bat  yet  th*  Almightj't  wondxow  work  rertre  s 
See  all  thiag*  good  bat  man  j  and  ohady  aae. 
With  eye  eeTere,  the  laalta  that  dwell  in  thee^ 
Ob  than  eaett  (hine  eaaqpee.  aad  try 
Thywlf  to  mead,  ere  jadge  the  earth  a«d  aky. 


ACQUAINTANCE  TABLE. 

2  Glances  make  1  Bow. 

2  Bows   ....  1  How  d'ye  do. 

6  How  d'ye  do's    .  1  Conversation. 

4  ConTersations  .  •  1  Acquaintance. 


Origin  or 
BIARKING  THE  KJNG'S  DISHES 

WITB  THE  cooks'  KAMES. 

King  George  II.  was  aocnstomed  every 
other  year  to  visit  bis  German  dominions 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  officers  of  his 
household,  and  especially  those  helonging 
to  the  kitchen.  Once  on  his  passage  at 
sea,  his  first  cook  vras  so  ill  witn  the  sea- 
sidcness,  that  he  could  not  bold  up  his 
head  to  dress  his  maje8ty*s  dinner;  this 
being  told  to  the  king,  he  was  exceedingly 
sorry  for  it,  as  he  was  famous  for  making  a 
Rhenish  soup,  which  his  majesty  was  very 
fond  of;  he  therefore  ordered  inquiry  to 
be  made  among  the  aa»  ant-<$ooks,  if  any 
of  them  could  mdce  tht  bove  soup.  One 
saroed  Weston  (fiither  or  Tom  Weston,  the 
player)  undertook  it,  and  so  pleased  the 
kine,  that  he  declared  it  was  nill  as  good 
as  that  made  by  the  first  cook.  Soon  after 
the  king's  return  to  England,  the  first  cook 
died ;  when  the  king  was  informed  of  it, 
he  said,  that  his  steward  of  the  household 
always  appointed  his  cooks,  but  that  he 
would  now  name  one  for  himself,  and  there- 
fore asking  if  one  Weston  was  still  in  the 


kitchen,  and  beine  answered  that  he  was, 
•*  That  roan,"  said  be,  *'  shall  he  my  first 
cook,  for  he  makes  most  excellent  Rhenish 
soup.**  This  favour  begot  envy  among  all 
the  servants,  so  that,  when  any  dish  was 
found  fault  with,  they  used  to  say  it  was 
Weston's  dressing:  the  king  took  notice 
of  ibis,  and  said  to  the  servants,  it  was 
▼ery  extraordinary,  that  every  dish  he  dis- 
liked should  happen  to  be  Weston's ;  **  in 
fiiture,'*  said  he,  **  let  every  dish  be  marked 
with  Uie  name  of  the  cook  that  makes  it." 
By  this  means  the  king  detected  their  aiis, 
and  from  that  time  Weston*s  dishes  pleased 
him  most.  The  cnstom  has  continued  ever 
mce,  and  is  still  practised  at  the  king's 
table. 


MONEY— WEIGHTS    AND 
MEASURES. 

PouMD,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
pondue. 

OuKCE,  from  undo,  or  twelfth,  being 
the  twelfth  of  a  pound  troy. 

Inch,  from  the  same  word,  being  the 
twelfth  of  a  foot 

Yard,  from  the  Saxon  word  gyrdt  or 
girthf  being  originally  the  circumference 
of  the  body,  until  Henry  I.  decreed  that  it 
should  be  the  length  of  his  arm. 

Halfpekitt  and  Fabthiko.  In  1060, 
when  William  the  Conqueror  began  to 
reign,  the  Penny,  or  sterling,  was  cast, 
wiUi  a  deep  cross,  so  that  it  might  be 
broken  in  naif,  as  a  HALV-penny,  or  in 
quarters,  for  Fourthings,  or  I'^irthings,  as 
we  now  call  them. 


OLD  MUG-HOUSES. 

The  internal  economy  of  a  mug-house  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.  is  thus  described  by 
a  foreign  traveller  :— 

At  the  muff-house  club  ioLonff-acre,where 
on  Wednesdays  a  mixture  of  gentlemen, 
lawyers,  and  tradesmen  meet  in  a  great 
room,  a  grave  old  gentleman  in  his  grey 
hairs,  and  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  is 
their  president,  and  sits  in  an  armed  chair 
some  steps  higher  than  the  rest.  A  harp 
plays  all  the  while  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room ;  and  now  and  then  some  one  of  the 
company  rises  and  entertains  the  rest  with 
a  song,  (and  by  the  by  some  are  good  mas- 
ters.) Here  is  nothing  drank  but  ale,  and 
every  gentleman  chalks  on  the  table  as  it  is 
brought  in :  every  one  also,  as  in  a  ccffiBe- 
house,  retires  when  he  pleases. 

N.  6    In  the  time  of  the  parliament's 
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tfitting,  there  are  clubs  compofed  of  th«  ^o  freehold  property— no  eojpyhold  pro- 
members  ofthe  commons,  where  most  affairs  pertjT — ^no  feofeAoM  property.  In  fact»  no 
are  di^sted  before  they  are  brought  into  property  at  all  I  I  liTe  by  my  wtUj  as  one 
the  house.  halx  of  the  world  liTe,  and  am  therefore 

; NOT  qwiUfied, 

Gaspard. 


«  AS  DRUNK  AS  DAVID'S  SOW." 

A  few  years  ago,  one  David  Lloyd,  a  i^UbUrbatt  ^OltltetC^. 

Welchman,  who  kept  an  inn  at  Hereford,  . 

had  a  living  sow  with  six  leg%  which  ooca- 

sioned  great  resort  to  the  house.  Dayid  also  ISLINGTON. 

had    a    wife    who  wa«    much    addicted   to  Thy  field..  f.ir  Wington  1  begin  to  be*. 

drunkenn^S,  and   for  which   he  used   fre-  ^.^eome  baUduig..  and  nn.-mly  pile. ; 

quenUy  tobestowonheranadmonitorydcub-  The  street,  are  epiending,  »d  the  Lert  know,  where 

bing.     One  d  W,  having  taken  an  extra  cup  iBproremenf .  hand  will  spare  the  neighVrlng  .tilee  t 

which  operated  m  a  powerful  manner,  and  xhe  mralblandiAmenti  of  Maiden  Lane 

dreading  the  usual  COnse<^ences,  she  open-  ^re  eT*ry  day  beeominf  le«  and  lew, 

ed  the  stye-door,  let  out  David's  sow,  and  while  kiln,  and  lime  road,  foree  OS  to  complain 

lay  down  in  its  place,  hoping  that   a  short  Of  noiMnoM  time  only  ean  .nppres*. 

unmolested  nap  would  sufficiently  dispel  A  few  more  yean,  and  CoPKVBAOKit  Hovib 

the  fumes  of  the  liquor.    In  the  mean  time.  Shall  eeaM  to  charm  the  tailor  and  the  raoh ; 

however,  a  company  arrived  to  view  the  so  And  where  attomiee'  olerk.  in  nnoke  oarooeew 

much  talked  of  animal;  and  Davy,  proud  RegardleM  whoUy  of  to-morrow',  job, 

of  his  office,  ushered  them  to  the  stye,  ex-  8«n«  Claremont  Row,  or  ProepectrFlaoe  .hall  ti.^ 

claiming,  "  Did  any  of  you  ever  see  such  a  Ot  tenaee.  p'rhap*  minomef  d  Pabadwe  I 

creature  before  V — "  Indeed,  Davy,"  said  j j^ 

one  of  the  farmers,  ^  I  never  before  saw  a 

sow  80  drunk  as  thine  in  all  my  life !"—  HAGBUSH  LANE. 

Hence    the   term  <<  as  drunk   as   David*s  Poor  Haobuih  Lamx  I  thy  ancient  ehama  iie  goiiv 

sow.  To  rack  and  rain  Cut  a.  they  ean  go ; 


__^^_^.^_™^____«__  A"*  where  bnt  lately  many  a  flow'r  wa.  ffiowiBg. 

Nothinn  .hall  shortly  be  allow'd  to  grow  I 

SINGULAR    RETURN.  Thy  humble  cottage,  where  ■•  yet  they  mD 

_,,_._•  No  *•  nnt-brown  ale,"  or  lnw:ioa.  Stilton  eheOM*- 

For  the  TobU  Booh.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^p^^  i„  ^^  wmmer  dwell. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  parish  of  Clerken-  And  donkey  drirer.  fight  their  dogs  at  eaM, 

well  being  called  upon,  a  short  time  ago,  ShaU  fed  ere  long  the  lef'lling  hand  of  taete, 

to  fill  up  the  blanks  of  a  printed  circular  if  that  be  taste  which  darken,  et'ry  field  i 

under  the  following  heads,  in  pursuance  of  Thy  garden  too  dmU  likewi«>  be  d]q>ia<^d, 

an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  sixth  And  no  mo««  cabbage- to  it.  ma^yWdj 

year  of  his  present  majeity's  reign,  entitled  But  m  it.  .tend.  «,»•  new  v««haU  p«rch«.ce 

"  An  Act  fSr  consolidating  and  ^endine  ShaU  nee.  renown-d  for  pantomime  ikI  dance  1 

the  Laws  relative  to  Jurors  and  Juries,*^*  HI. 

sent  in  his  return  as  follows :-—  HTPHPATF 

"  SXREEI .  Already,  HzOBO  An  I  to  thy  .Urt.  they  bear 

Baher^reet  —  badly    paved  —  rascally  Brick.,  mortar,  timber,  in  no  fmall  degree, 

lighted — ^with  one  old  woman  of  a  watch-  And  diy  once  pue.  ezhilanting  air 

nian.  It  growing  pregnant  with  impvnty  I 

"Title,  Quality,  Calling,  or  The  would-be  meiehant  ha.  hi. -conntry  box- 

Bust V  ESS  *'  ^  ^^^  ^ort  meaevre.  from  the  duaty  road. 

Where  friend,  on  Snnday  talk  ahont  the  .took. 

No  fttttf—no  ^wa/lfjf— no  caHtng,  except  or  prmiM  the  beantie.  of  his  "  neat  abode  s" 

when  my  wife  and  sixteen  children  call  for  One  deem,  the  wall-fiow'r  garden,  in  the  fnmt, 

bread  and  butter— and  as  for  InuineUy  I  UnriraU'd  for  each  aromatic  bed : 

have  none.    Times  are  bad,  and  there*s  no  Ano^er faaeiee  that hisold Mw'.gmnt 

hiuineee  to  be  done.  **!.«>  mnch  lik*  the  country.**  and  instead 

-Nature  of  Qualification;  whether  Of Uving longer down^inCrooked-iane. 

Freehold,  Copyhold,  or  Leasehold  ^^"^  •'  ^'^  "^   ""^    "^  ^ 

Property.**  Jelhgto*,                                       J.  O. 
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9?htpf}ttV&  ^iSBtllp  ^ampste^. 


On  the  wett  tide  of  Hampslead,  in  the  ihe  spot,  and  the$e  pooi  things  hare  muco 

middle   of  one  of  the  pleasant  meadow*  hard  work  for  a  vecj  liiile  money. 

called  Shepherd's  fialdi,  at  the  left-hand  of  I  first  knew  this  spring  in  oiy  childhood, 

the  footpath  going  from  Belaiie-houie  to-  when  domiciltd  wilh  a  relation,  who  then 

wardi  Ihe churcb, this  a[ch,ambedded  above  occupied  BeUiia-houie,  by  be iil^  allowed  lo 

■nd  aronnd  by  lh«  green  tuif,  fbrmi  a  coO'  go   with  Jeff  the   under-gardener,   whose 

duil-hesd  to  a  beautiful  ipnng :  the  specilic  duty  it  was  to  lelch  waler  iiom  the  spring, 

gimvity  of  the  fluid,  which  yields  seTeial  Ai  I  accompanied  Aim,  in  a  tame  magpie 

tuna  a  day,  is  little  more  than  that  of  dis-  accompaoied  n«  .-  Jeff  slouched   on  with 

tilled  water.     Hampstead  abounds  in  other  his  palls  and  jole,  and  my  ardour  to  pte- 

ipringt,  but  they  are  mostly  impregnated  cede  was  restrained  by  tear  of  some   il 

with   mineral   substances.     The  water   of  happening  lo  Mag  if  I  did  net  .ook  after 

"Shepherd's  well,"  therefore, is  in  continual  the    rogue.      He    was    a   wayward    bini 

le^uat,  and  those  who  cannot  otherwise  the  first  to  follow  wherever  I  went,  bw 

conrenienlly  obtain  it,  are  supplied  through  al*»y»  according  lo  his  own  fashion ;  he 

a  fewiif  the  Tillages,  who  make  a  scanty  iie<rer  put  forth  his  speed  till  he  found  him- 

living  bj  camring  it  to  houses  for  a  peony  self  a  long  way  behind,  so  that  Jeff  always 

a  paiUfnll.    there   is  no  carriage-way  to  led  the  vnn.  and  Mig  always  brought  iy> 
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tJM  rear,  making  up  for  lon;^  lagging  by 
long  hopping.  On  one  occasion,  now«ycr, 
as  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  side-door  from 
the  out-house  yard  into  Belsize-lane,  Mag 
bounded  across  the  road,  and  over  the 
wicket  along  the  meadows,  with  quick  and 
long  hops,  throwing  •*  side-long  looks  be- 
hind," as  if  deriding  my  inability  to  keep 
up  with  him,  till  he  reached  the  well :  there 
we  both  .waited  for  Jeff,  who  for  once  was 
last,  and,  on  whose  arrival,  the  bird  took  his 
station  on  the  crown  of  the  arch,  looking 
alternately  down  to  the  well  and  up  at  Jeff 
It  was  a  sultry  day  in  a  season  of  drought, 
and,  to  Jeff*s  surprise,  the  water  was  not 
easily  within  reach ;  while  he  was  making 
efforts  with  the  bucket,  Mag  seemed  deeply 
interested  in  the  experiment,  and  flitted 
about  with  tiresome  assiduity.  In  a  moment 
Jeff  rose  in  a  rage,  execrated  poor  Mag, 
and  Towed  cruel  Tengeance  on  him.  On 
our  way  home  the  bird  preceded,  and  Jeff,  ^ 
to  my  continual  alarm  in  behalf  of  Mag, 
several  times  stopped,  and  threw  stones  at 
him  with  great  violence.  It  was  not  till 
we  were  boused,  that  the  man's  anger 
was  sufficiently  appeased  to  let  him  ac- 
quaint me  with  its  cause:  and  then  I 
learned  that  Mag  was  a  "  wicked  bird," 
who  knew  of  the  low  water  before  he  set 
out,  and  was  delighted  with  the  mischief. 
From  that  day,  Jeff  hated  him,  and  tried  to 
maim  him  :  the  creature's  sagacity  in  elud- 
ing his  brutal  intent,  he  imputed  to  dia- 
bolical knowledge ;  and,  while  my  estima- 
tion of  Jeff  as  a  good-natured  fellow  was 
considerably  shaken,  I  acquired  a  secret 
fear  of  poor  Mag.  This  was  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  superstitious  and  dan- 
gerous feelings  of  ignorance. 

The  water  of  Shepherd's  well  is  remark- 
able for  not  being  subject  to  freeze.  There 
is  another  spring  sometimes  resorted  to  near 
Kilburn,  but  this  and  the  ponds  in  the  Vale 
of  Health  are  the  ordinary  sources  of  public 
supply  to  Hampstead.  The  chief  incon- 
venience of  habiutions  in  this  delightful  vil- 
lage is  the  Adequate  distribution  of  good 
water.  Occasional  visitants,  for  the  sake 
of  health,  frequently  sustain  considerable 
injury  by  the  insalubrity  of  private  springs, 
and  charge  upon  the  fluid  thev  breathe  the 
mischiefs  ^ey  derive  from  the  fluid  they 
drink.  The  localities  of  the  place  afford 
almost  every  variety  of  aspect  and  temper- 
ature that  invalids  require  :  and  a  constant 
sufficiency  of  wholesome  water  might  be 
easily  obtained  by  a  few  simple  arrange- 
ments. 

March  19,  18i7. 


No.  X. 

[From  the  «  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange," 
a  Comedy,  by  Thomas  Heywood, 
1637.] 

Cripple  offeri  to  fit  Frank  Oolding  with 
readp  made  Love  Epietlee. . 

JPViBiift.  Of  thj  owB  writing  ? 

Crip,  Hj  own,  I  u*ur«  70a,  Sir. 

Fnmk,  Futh,  tkon  hut  robb'd  aome  Mmnet-book  or 
other. 
And  now  woold'st  maka  in«  think  thejr  are  thj  own. 

Crip.  Whf,  think'st  thoa  that  I  cannot  write  a  Letter, 
Dittjr,  or  Sonnet,  with  judicial  phrase. 
Am  prettjr,  pleanng,  and  pathetical. 
As  the  best  Orid-imitatiAg  dnnoe 
In  the  whole  town  ? 

Fnatk.  I  think  thou  can'st  not 

Crip.  Yea,  I'll  swear  I  cannot. 
Yet,  Sirrah,  I  oonld  oonej-cateh  the  world. 
Make  myself  famous  for  a  sudden  wit. 
And  be  admired  for  mf  dexterity. 
Were  1  disposed. 

JFVtfaJk.  I  prithee,  how  ? 

Crip.  Why,  thus.   There  lired  a  Poet  in  this  town, 
(If  we  may  term  our.  modem  writers  Poets), 
Sharp-witted,  bitter-topfued ;  his  pen,  of  steel ; 
His  ink  was  temper'd  with  the  bitinf  juiee 
And  eztraets  of  the  bitterest  weeds  that  grtw ; 
He  nerer  wrote  but  when  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water  tilted  in  his  brain. 
This  fellow,  ready  to  give  up  uis  ghoet 
To  Lucia's  bosom,  did  bequeath  to  me 
His  library,  which  was  just  nothing 
But  nils,  and  ecvoUa,  and  bundles  of  east  wit. 
Such  as  durst  never  risit  Paul's  Churoh  Yard. 
Amongst  *em  all  I  lighted  on  a  quire 
Or  tiro  of  paper,  fill'd  with  Songs  and  Ditties, 
And  here  and  there  a  hungry  Epigram : 
Theee  I  reeerre  to  my  own  proper  use. 
And  Pater-noeter*Uke  hare  ocmn'd  them  all. 
I  oould  now,  when  I  am  in  company. 
At  ale-house,  tarem,  or  an  ordinary, 
Upon  a  theme  make  an  eztemporal  ditty 
(Or  one  at  least  should  seem  extemporal). 
Out  of  the  abundance  of  this  Legacy, 
That  all  would  judge  it,  and  report  it  too, 
To  be  the  infant  of  a  sudden  wit. 
And  then  were  I  an  admirable  fellow. 

Framk.  This  were  a  piece  of  cunning. 

Crip,  I  could  do  more ;  for  I  oould  make  enqury. 
Where  the  best-witted  gallants  use  to  dine, 
Follow  them  to  the  taTem,  and  there  tit 
In  the  next  room  with  a  calve's  head  and  brimsti»M» 
And  ovei^hear  their  talk,  oheerre  their  hnmoora. 
Collect  their  jests,,  put  them  into  a  play. 
And  tire  them  too  with  paysMiit  to  behold 
Wtetl  have  filflk'd  from  (fceok    Thisleovlddo 
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Bot  O  for  *•«•  ibaC  man  dMold  10  amifB 
Tknrmn  fSee^Mpla  wits  for  Tirbal  tbafti 
T^  naa  tkcra  be  dutt  bar*  dene  this  and  fbat, 

I  kf  waaA  man  tkma  tbe  notttif  them.* 


After  this  Specimen  of  the  pleasanter 
Tein  of  Herwood,  I  am  tempted  to  extract 
•ome  lines  from  his  **  Hierarchie  of  Angels, 
f  634 ;"  not  strictly  as  a  Dramatic  Poem, 
Imt  because  the  passage  contains  a  string 
of  names,  all  but  that  of  ffaUony  his  con- 
temporary Dramatists.  He  is  complaining 
In  a  mo(Kl  half  serious,  half  comic,  of  the 
disrespect  -which  Poets  in  his  own  times 
meet  with  from  the  world,  compared  with 
the  honors  paid  them  by  Antiquity.  Then 
they  could  afford  them  three  or  four  sono- 
rous names,  and  at  full  length ;  as  to  Ovid, 
the  addition  of  Publius  Naso  Sulmensis; 
to  Seneca,  that  of  Lucius  Annseas  Cordu- 
bensis ;  and  the  like.     Now,  says  he. 

Oar  moden  Poeta  to  that  paw  are  driTen, 

Thoae  aamee  aie  ewtaird  which  they  fint  had  giT«D : 

Aad,  as  we  wish*d  to  have  their  memories  dtowa'd. 

We  aewreely  eaa  aflbfd  them  half  their  soand. 

Greeae,  who  had  k  both  Academies  ta'ea 

Degice  of  Maiter,  ft  eoald  aerer  gaia 

To  be  eaU'd  more  than  Robin :  wboi  bad  he 

Profest  oogbt  sare  the  Mnse,  serred,  and  ben  first 

After  a  aer^  fears  prentteesbim  might  baTt 

(With  eredit  too)  gone  Robert  to  his  grave. 

Marlowe,  rmowa'd  for  his  rare  art  and  wic, 

Coold  ne'CT  attun  beyond  the  name  of  Kit  i 

Althoagh  his  Hero  and  Leander  did 

Merit  addition  rather.    Famoas  Sd 

Was  eaird  bat  Tom.    Tom  Watson ;  thongb  be  wnto 

AUe  to  make  Apollo's  self  to  dote 

Upon  his  Mase;  for  all  that  he  coald  striva, 

Yet  aerer  ooold  to  his  fall  name  anriTa. 

Tosn  Nash  (in  his  time  of  no  small  esteem) 

Coald  not  a  second  sjUable  redeem. 

Sxeellent  Beaamont,  in  Uie  foremost  rank 

Of  the  inrest  wits,  was  aerer  more  than  Fradk. 

MellifiaoBs  SRAKsraAas,  whose  iaehaatiag  quill 

Comakanded  mirth  or  passion,  was  but  Will  ; 

«  The  fall  title  of  this  Play  is  "The  Fan  Maid  of 
the  Esehaiu^  with  the  humoon  of  the  Cripple  of  Fen- 
ehnreh.**  The  above  Satire  a^inst  some  Dramatic 
Plagiarists  of  the  time,  is  put  into  the  moath  of  the 
Cripple,  who  is  aa  excellent  fellow,  and  the  Hero  of  the 
Comedy.  Of  his  hamoar  this  extract  is  a  sufficient 
spemmen ;  bat  he  is  described  (albeit  a  tradesman,  yet 
wealthy  withal)  with  heroic  qaalities  of  mind  aad 
body;  the  latter  of  which  he  erinces  by  rescuing  his 
Mistress  (the  Fair  Maid)  from  three  robbers  by  the 
main  force  of  one  eruteb  lustily  applied;  aad  the 
iMuer  b^  his  foregoing  the  advantages  which  this 
aietioB  gamed  him  in  her  good  opinion,  and  bestowing 
bis  wit  aad  finesse  in  procurinjp  for  her  a  husband,  in 
4be  person  of  his  friend  Goldme,  more  worthy  of  her 
beauty,  than  he  ooold  oonoeire  his  own  maiined  aad 
baiting  limbs  to  be.  It  would  require  some  boldness  in 
a  dramatist  now-a«days  to  exhibit  such  a  Character : 
aad  some  luok  in  finding  a  sufieicat  Aetor,  who  weald 
be  wUliag  to  personate  the  ntfirauHea,  tofetber  with 
the  Tirtaes,  of  Ike  KoUe  Crifple. 


Aad  famoas  Joasoa,  though  hit  learaed  pea 
Be  dipt  in  Castaly,  is  stall  bat  Ben. 
Fletoher,  aad  Webster,  of  that  learaed  pack 
None  of  the  meanest,  aeitber  was  but  Jack  { 
Decker  but  Tom ;  nor  May,  aor  Middleton ; 
And  he's  now  but  Jack  Ford,  that  oace  were  Joha. 

Possibly  our  Poet  was  a  little  sore,  thut 
this  contemptuous  curtailment  of  their  Bap- 
tismal Names  was  chiefly  exercised  upon 
his  Poetical  Brethren  of  the  Drama.  We 
bear  nothing  about  Sam  Daniel,  or  Ned 
Spenser,  in  his  catalogue.  The  familiarity 
or  common  discourse  might  probably  take 
the  greater  liberties  with  the  Dramatic 
Poets,  as  conceiving  of  them  as  more  upon 
a  level  with  the  Stage  Actors.  Or  did  their 
greater  publicity,  and  popularity  in  con- 
sequence, fasten  these  diminutives  upon 
them  out  of  a  feeling  of  love  and  kindness; 
as  we  say  Harry  the  Fifth,  rather  than 
Henry,  when  we  would  express  good  will  ? 
— as  himself  says,  in  those  reviving  words 
put  into  his  mouth  by  Shakspeare,  where 
he  would  comfort  and  confinn  his  doubting 
brothers : 

Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds. 
But  Harry  Harry  1 

And  doubtless  Heywood  had  an  indistinct 
conception  of  this  truth,  when  (coming  to 
his  own  name),  with  that  beautiful  rMraet* 
ing  which  is  natural  to  one  that,  not  Sati- 
rically given,  has  wandered  a  little  out.  of 
his  way  into  something  recriminative,  he 
goes  on  to  say : 

Nor  speak  I  this,  that  aay  here  ezprest 
Should  thiak  themselTos  less  worthy  than  the  rest 
Whose  names  bsTe  their  foil  syllables  and  sound  ; 
Oc  ^at  Frank,  Kit,  or  Jack,  are  the  least  wound 
Unto  their  fame  and  merit.    I  for  my  part 
(Think  others  what  they  please)  accept  that  heart. 
Which  courte  my  lore  ia  most  familiar  phrase ; 
And  tibat  it  takes  not  from  my  pains  or  praise. 
If  any  one  to  me  so  bluntly  come : 
I  bold  he  loTcs  me  best  that  ealls  me  Tom. 

C.  L. 

ERRATA. 
Garrick  Plays,  No.  IX. 

Col.  357.  Last  line  but  two  of  the  last 
extract — 

**  Blushing  forth  golden  hair  aad  gloiient  red  '*— 
a  sun-bright  line  spoiled  : — 

JUmak  for  Bluthimg, 

Last  line  but  two  of  the  extract  preced- 
ing the  former,  (the  end  of  the  old  man  s 
speech) — 

**  Reetcaiaed  liberty  attam'd  ts  iweet,** 
should  have  a  full  stop. 
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These  little  blemishes  kill  such  delicate 
things :  prose  feeds  on  grosser  punctumlities. 

Will  the  reader  be  pleased  to  make  the 
above  corrections  witn  a  pen,  and  allow 
the  fact  of  illness  in  excuse  for  editorial 
mischance? 


SNUFF  AND  TOBACCO. 
For  tke  TaNe  Book. 

In  the  year  1 797  was  circulated  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

Proposals  for  Publishing  by  Subscrip- 
tion, a  History  op  Snupp  and  Tobacco, 
in  two  Volumes. 

Vol.  I.  to  contain  a  Description  of  the 
Nose— Sixe  of  Noses— A  Digression  on 
Roman  Noses— Whether  long  Noses  are 
•fmptomatic— Origin  of  Tobacco— Tobac- 
co first  manufactured  into  Snuff— Enquiry 
who  took  the  first  Pinch— Essay  on  Sneex- 
ing — Whether  the  ancients  sneexed,  and  at 
what— -Origin  of  Pocket-handkerchiefr — 
Discrimination  between  Snuffing  and  tak* 
ing  Snuff;  the  former  applied  only  to  Can- 
dles — Parliamentaiy  Snufitakers  —  Trou- 
bles in  the  time  of  Cfharles  the  First,  as  con- 
nected with  Smoking. 

Vol.  II.  Snufitakers  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary army — ^Wit  at  a  Pinch— Oval  Snuff* 
boxes  first  used  by  the  Round-heads— 
Manu&cture  of  Tooacco  Pipes — Disserta- 
tion on  Pipe  Clav — State  of  Snuff  during 
the«  Commonwesuth — ^The  Union — ^Scotch 
Snuff  first  introduced — found  very  pungent 
and  penetrating^Accession  of  George  the 
Second — Snuff-boxes  then  made  of  Gold 
and  SiWer — George  the  Third ^^cotch 
Snuff  first  introduc^  at  Court — ^The  Queen 
—German  Snuffs  in  fashion — Female  Snuff- 
takers— Clean  TuckerSy  &c.  &c.-*Indez 
and  List  of  Subscribers. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  beg 
to  mention  an  anecdote,  related  to 
me  by  an  old  Gentleman  who  well  re- 
membered the  circumstance  :— 

''When  everjf  Shopkeeper  had  a  Sign 
hanging  out  be&re  his  door,  a  Dealer  in 
Snuff  and  Tobacco  on  Fish  St.eet  Hill,  car- 
ried on  a  large  «,(ade,  especially  in  To- 
bacco, for  his  Shop  was  gpreatly  frequented 
by  Sailors  from  the  Ships  in  the  River.  In 
the  course  of  time,  a  Person  of  the  name  of 
Fanr  opened  a  Shop  nearly  opposite,  and 
hung  out  his  Sign  inscribed  '  The  best  To- 
bacco by  Farr?  This  (like  the  Shoemaker's 
inscription,  '  Adam  Strong  Shoemaker,'  so 


well  known)  attraeied  the  attention  of  the 
Sailors,  who  left  the  old  Shop  to  buy  *  tks 
best  Tobacco  bv  for.'  The  old  Shopkeeper 
observing  that  his  opponent  obtained  muct 
custom  by  his  Sign,  bad  a  new  one  put  up 
at  his  Door  inscribed  <  Far  better  Tobacco 
than  the  best  Tobacco  by  Farr'  This  had 
its  effect;  hb  trade  returned,  and  finally 
his  opponent  was  obliged  to  give  up  busi- 

W.P. 


THE  SMOKER'S  SONG. 

For  tke  TabU  Book, 

For  tkj  mIm,  Tobaeoo,  I 
Woald  do  Mr  thine  bat  die  I 

Cbaeuu  Lam*. 


Thtra  ia  a  ttef  weed. 

That  fTOwa  far  o'er  tha 
Tha  jaioa  odrkkkdoaa  mora  bawitek 

Thuk  doat  fka  goanp's  tea,  man. 

S. 

Ita  name  ie  eall'd  tobaeoo^ 
Tia  aaad  near  and  far  aaa ; 

Tka  oar>maa  chewi    bat  I  will  cbooee 
Tha  dMntiar  eigar,  nan. 


Tla  dabktj  ev*a  in  diap«^ 

So  roaad,  lo  amooth,  ao  long,  man  I 
If  joa'ra  a  drarU  'twill  from  jon  hurl 

Yoar  apleea    you'll  »\ng  a  aonf,  man  I 


If  yon  will  onaa  permit  it 
To  toneb  yoar  awefflac  Up,  man. 

Yon  aoon  aball  aae  'twill  aweeter  be 
Than  what  tht  bee  doth  aip,  maa  1 

ft. 
If  eTar  yoa  aia  in  troabla, 

Thia  will  yonr  traaUe  atill,  man. 
On  aea  and  land  *tia  at  command. 

An  idle  hoar  to  kill,  man  I 

€. 
And  if  the  blind  god,  Capid, 

Shoald  atrike  yoa  to  the  heart,  maa, 
Take  np  a  glaaa,  aad  toaat  yoar 

And— -ne'er  from  amoking  part, 


I 


7. 


And  alao  if  yoa're  married. 

In  Hymea'a  ohaiaa  faat  bound,  maa  t 
To  plagoe  yoar  wife  oat  of  her  lifc^ 

Smoke  atiU  the  whole  year  loaad,  maal 

8. 
Haw  awaet  'tie  of  aa  erening 

When  wintTry  winda  do  Slow, 
Aa  'twere  in  ajnte,  to  take  a  pipe. 

And  amoke  hj  th'  Are'a  gh)W, 
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The  tailor  Ift  his  dilp, 

Whtu  vUdlj  ToUs  tkt  waTc,  Baa« 
Kis  pipe  wlU  nolM,  and  craek  kit  jolM 

Alwvc  his  jawai^c  frare,  naa  I 

1W  teldiar,  ia  tha  UTeia* 
Talks  of  Ike  battls's  roar,  maa ; 

Wltk  pips  ia  haad,  hs  fires  commsad, 
Aad  thus  hs  lirss  twies  o*sr  maa  I 

11. 
All  rlssiss  ia  tkis  wodd,  maa, 

Kara  sask  tkeir  owa  sajo/msat, 
Bat  vitk  a  pips.  thajTra  aU  sUks— 

*Tis  srerj  one's  smploymsat  t 

la. 

Of  all  Iks  TarVms  plsasnrss 
llMt  OB  tkis  earth  thsrs  are,  maa, 

Thsrs*s  aoogkt  to  as  aflbnU  saeh  fks 
As  a  pipe  or  sweet  cifar,  ama  1 

O.  N.  Y. 


^Ov  €mtomsi  anil  inaiment^ 

By  JOHN  AUBREY,  1678 
Ex  MS.  Coll.  Ashmol.  Mus.  Oxfoeo. 

EducatUm> 

There  were  yery  few  free-schooli  in 
Engiand  before  the  Reformation.  Youth 
were  generally  taught  Latin  in  the  monas- 
terieiy  and  young  women  had  their  educa- 
tion not  at  Hackney,  as  now,  scilicit,  anno 
1678,  but  at  nunneries,  where  they  learnt 
needle-work,  confectionary,  surgery,  physic, 
(apothecaries  and  surgeons  being  at  that 
time  very  rare,)  writing,  drawing,  &c.  Old 
Jackquar,  now  living,  has  often  seen  from 
his  house  the  nuns  of  St.  Mary  Kingston, 
in  Wilts,  coming  foith.into  the  Nymph  Hay 
with  their  rocks  and  wheels  to  spin,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  threescore  and  ten, 
all  whom  were  not  nuns,  but  young  girls 
sent  there  for  tiieir-  education. 

Chhnnej/i. 

Anciently,  before  the  Reformation,  ordi- 
nary men's  houses,  as  copyholders,  and  the 
like,  had  no  chimneys,  but  flues  like  louTer- 
lioles ;  some  of  them  were  in  being  when  I 
WIS  a  boy. 

Painted  Cloths. 

In  the  halls  and  parlours  of  great  houses 
were  wrote  texU  ot  Scripture  on  the  paint- 
ed cloths, 

Ltbeh. 

Hie  lawyers  say,  that,  before  the  time  of 
king  Henry  VI IL,  one  shall  hardly  find 


an  action  on  the  case  as  for  sfauidtr,  !»• 
once  in  a  year,  quod  nota. 

CkrUtmaB. 

Before  tlie  last  ciril  wars,  in  gentlemen's 
houses  at  Christmas,  the  first  dbh  that  was 
brought  to  the  table  was  a  boar's  head 
with  a  lemon  in  his  mouth.  At  Queen's 
College  in  Oxford  they  still  retain  this 
custom ;  the  bearer  of  it  brings  it  into  the 
hall,  singing  to  an  old  tune  an  old  Latin 
rhyme,  ^  Caput  apri  defero,"  &c.  The  first 
dish  that  was  brought  up  to  the  table  on 
Easter-day  was  a  red  herring  riding  away 
on  horseback,  i.  e.  a  herring  ordered  by 
the  cook  something  after  the  likeness  of  a 
man  on  horseback,,  set  in  a  com  salad. 

Eotter, 

The  custom  of  eatin|f  a  gammon  of  bacon 
at  Easter,  which  is  still  kept  up  in  many 
parts  of  England,  was  founaed  on  this,  viz 
to  show  their  abhorrence  to  Judaism  at  that 
s<^mn  commemoration  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection.  In  the  Easter  holydavs  was 
the  clerk's  ale  for  his  private  benefit,,  and 
the  solace  of  the  neighbourhood. 

SahKUUionM* 

The  use  of  *<  Your  humble  servant" 
came  first  into  England  on  the  marriage  of 

?ueen  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  I  v.  of 
ranee,  which  is  derived  from  Kotre  tris 
humble  eervUeur.  The  usual  salutation 
before  that  time  was,  *'  God  keep  you  1" 
**  God  be  with  you  I"  and  among  the  vul- 
gar, **  How  dost  do?"  with  a  thump  on  the 
shoulder. 

Court  Rudeneu^ 

Till  this  time  the  court  itself  was  un- 
polished and  unmannered.  King  James's 
court  was  so  far  from  being  civil  to  wo- 
men, that  the  ladies,  nay  the  queen  herself, 
could  hardly  pass  by  the  king's  apartment 
without  receivmg  aome  afifront. 

TrmeUere  in  France^ 

At  the  parish  priests'  houses  in  France, 
especially  in  Languedoc,.  the  table-cloth 
is  on  the  board  all  day  long,  and  ready  for 
what  is  in  the  house  to  be  put  thereon  for 
strangers,  travellers,  friars,  and  pilgrims; 
so  'twas,  I  have  heard  my  grandfather  say, 
in  his  grandfiither's  time. 

Private  Heralde. 
Heretofore  noblemen  and  gentlemen  o 
fair  estates  had  their  heralds,  who  wore 
their  coat  of  arms   at  Christmas,  aud  at 
other  solemn  times,  and  cried  **  Largesse'* 
thrice. 
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At  Tomacton,    in  Gloucestershire,  an-  hawks  and  hounds,  and  their  bugle>homS| 

eiently  the  seat  of  the  Rivers,  is  a  dungeon  in  silken  bawderies. 
thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  deep ;  about  four 

feet  high  are  iron  rings  fastened  to  the  Hawking. 
wall,  which  was  probabhr  to  tie  offending  In  the  last  age  every  gentleman-like 
villains  to,  as  all  lords  of  manors  had  this  man  kept  a  sparrow-hawk,  and  the  priest 
power  over  their  villains,(orsoccage  tenants,)  a  hobby,  as  dame  Julian  Berners  teaches 
and  had  all  of  them  no  doubt  such  places  us,  (who  wrote  a  treatise  on  field-sports, 
for  their  punishment.  It  is  well  known,  temp.  Henry  VI. :)  it  was  a  divertisement 
all  castles  had  dungeons,  and  so  I  believe  for  young  gentlewomen  to  manne  sparrow- 
had  monasteries,  for  they  had  often  within  hawks  and  merlin es. 
themselves  power  of  life  and  death. 

In  days  of  yore,  lords  and  ^ntlemen  CAurcA-Aoiwet— Poor-ni<e#. 

lived  in  the  country  like  petty  kings ;  had  Before  the  Reformation  there  were  no 

iura  regaha  belonging  to  their  seigniones,  poor's  rates;  the  charitable  doles  given  at 

had  their  castles  and  boroughs,  had  gallows  religious  houses,  and  churoh-ale   in  every 

wuhm  their  liberties,  where  they  could  try,  parish,  did  the  business.    In  every  parish 

condemn,  and  execute.      Never  went  to  there  was  a    church-house,  to  wnich  be- 

London  but  m  parhament-time,  or  once  a  fonged  spits,  pots,  crocks,  &c.  for  dressing 

year  to  do   their  homage    to    the    king,  provision!     Here  the    housekeepers   met 

They  always  ate  in  gothic  halls,  at  the  high  and  were  meriy,  and  gave  theif  charity, 

table  or  oretlje,  (which  is  a  little  room  at  jhe  young  people  came  there  too,  and  had 

the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  where  stands  a  dancing,  bowling,  shooting  at  butts,  &c. 

table,)  with  the  folks  at  the  side-tables.  TTie  Mr.  A.  Wood  assures  me,  there  were  few 

meat    was    served     up    by    watchwords,  or  no  alms-houses  before  the  lime  of  king 

Jacks  are  but  of  late  mvention.  ^. The  poor  Heniy  VIIL;  that  at  Oxford,  opposite  to 

boys  did   turn  the  spits,  and  licked  the  Christ  church,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 

dripping  for  their  pains.    The  beds  of  the  England.    In  every  church  was  a  poor 

men-servants  and  retainers  were  m   the  man's  box,  and  the  Uke  at  great  inns, 

hall,  as  now  in  the  grand  or  pnyy  chamber.  i„    these    times,    besides    the  jollities 

Here  in  the  hall,  the  mumming  and  the  above-mentioned,  they  had  their  pilgrim- 

loaf-steahng,  and  other  Christmas  sports,  ages  to  several  shrines,  as  to  Walsingham, 

"^^-Pt^t    !I?                      .    .     u       ....  Canterbury,  Glastonbuiy.  Bromholm,  &c. 

The  hearth  was  commonly  m  the  middle,  Then  the  crusades  to  the  holy  wars  were 

whence  the  saying,    "  Round  about  our  magnificent  and  splendid,  and  gave  rise  to 

coal-tire.  the  adventures   of  the    knight-errant  and 

A  neat-built  chapel,  and  a  sjpacious  hall,  romances ;  the  solemnity  attending  proces- 

were  all  the  rooms  of  note,  the  rest  more  gjons  in  and  about  churches,  and  the  per- 

*™    •  ambulations  in  the  fields,  were  great  diver- 

Prhate  Armorie$.  «ona  also  of  those  times. 

Every  baron  and  gentleman  of  estate  r^i^..  »^»^^.... 

kent  great  horses  for  men  at  arms.    Some  ^^*  fFlndowt. 

haa  their  armories  sufficient  to  furnish  out  Glass  windows,  except  in  churches  and 

some  hundreds  of  men.  gentlemen's  houses,  were  rare  before  the 

J   t'     ^  M  11*  *^™®  ®^  Henry  VIII.    In  my  own  remem- 

rnu    V  If      ^^^^  natu.  brance,  before  the  civil  wars,  copyholders 

ine  balls  of  the  justices  of  peace  were  and  poor  people  had  none. 

dreadml   to  behold;  the  screen  was  gar- 

nished  with  corselets  and  helmets  gaping  Men'9  CoaU, 

with  open  mouths,   with  coats  of    mail, 

lances,  pikes,  halberds,  brown  bills,  bat-  About  ninety  years  ago,  noblemen's  and 

terdastors,  and  buckles.  gentlemen's  coats  were  of  the  bedels  and 

-  yeomen  of  the  guards,  i.  e.  gathered  at 

„  ...  ^e  middle.    The  benchers  in  the  inns  of 

Public  mns  were  rare.    Travellers  were  court  yet  retain  that  fashion  in  thd  make  of 

entertained  at  religious  houses  for  three  their  gowns. 

days  together,  if  occasion  served. 

Gentrif  Meetingt,  Chnrek-MlSng, 

Tlie  meeting  of  the  gentry  were  not  at  Captain  Silas  Taylor  says,  that  ;n  days 

taverns,  but  in  the  fields  or  forests,  with  of  yore,  when  a  church  was  to  be  built,  thty 
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watched  and  prayed  on  the  vigil  of  the 
dedication,  and  took  that  point  of  the 
honzon  where  the  sun  arose  for  the  east^ 
which  makes  that  variation,  so  that  few 
stand  true,  except  those  built  between  the 
two  equinoxes.  I  have  experimented  some 
churches,  and  have  found  the  line  to  point 
to  that  part  of  the  horison  where  the  sun 
rises  on  the  day  of  that  saint  to  whom  the 
church  was  deaicated. 

Before  the  wake,  or  feast  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  church,  they  sat  up  all  night 
fitting  and  praying,  (viz.)  on  the  eve  of 
the  wake. 

New  Moon, 

In  Scotland,  especially  among  the  High- 
landers, the  women  make  a  courtesy  to 
the  new  moon ;  and  our  English  women  in 
this  country  have  a  touch  of  this,  some  of 
them  sitting  astride  on  a  gate  or  style  the 
first  evening  the  new  moon  appears,  and 
say,  "  A  fine  moon,  God  bless  herT'  The 
like  I  observed  in  Herefordshire. 

Husbandry — Shepherds, 

The  Britons  received  the  knowledge  of 
husbandry  from  the  Romans ;  the  fobt  and 
the  acte,  which  we  yet  use,  is  the  nearest 
to  them.  In  our  west  country,  (and  I  be- 
lieve so  in  the  north,)  they  give  no  wages 
to  the  shepherd,  but  he  has  the  keeping  so 
many  sheep  with  his  master's  flock.  Plau- 
tus  hints  at  this  in  his  Asinaria,  act  3, 
scene  1«  '<etiam  Opilio,''  &c. 

ArehUedure, 

The  Normans  brought  with  them  into 
England  civility  and  building,  which, 
though  it  was  gothic,  was  yet  magnificent. 

Mr.  Dugdale  told  me,  that,  about  the 
time  of  king  Henry  IH.,  the  pope  gave  a 
bull,  or  patent,  to  a  company  of  Italian 
architects,  to  travel  up  and  down  Europe 
to  build  churclies. 

Trumpete—SherigV  Trumpets, 

Upon  occasion  of  bustling  in  those  days, 
great  lords  sounded  their  trumpets,  and 
summoned  those  that  held  under  them. 
Old  sir  Walter  Long,  of  Draycot,  kept  a 
trumpeter,  rode  with  thirty  servants  and  re- 
tainers. Hence  tiie  sherifis*  tnimpett  at 
this  day. 

Younger  Brothers. 

No  younger  brothers  were  to  betake 
themselves  to  trades,  but  were  charohmen 
(•r  retainers  to  great  men* 


Learnings  and  lemmed  Men. 

From  the  time  of  Erasmus  till  anoul 
twenty  years  last  past,  the  learning  was 
downright  ped;uitry.  The  conversation  and 
habits  of  those  times  were  as  starched  as 
their  bands  and  square  beards,  and  gravity 
was  then  taken  for  wisdom.  The  doctors 
in  those  days  were  but  old  boys,  when 
quibbles  passed  for  wit,  even  in  their  ser- 
mons. 

Oeniry  and  their  CkUdren. 

The  gentry  and  citizens  haf^*  little  learn- 
ing of  any  kind,  and  their  wav  of  breediiig 
up  their  children  was  suitabfe  to  the  rest. 
Iney  were  as  severe  to  their  children  as 
their  schoolmasters,  and  their  schoolmas- 
ters as  masters  of  the  house  of  correction : 
the  child  perfectly  loathed  the  sight  o(  his 
parents  as  the  slave  his  torture. 

(Gentlemen  of  thirty  and  forty  years  old 
were  to  stand  like  mutes  and  fools  bare- 
headed before  their  parents ;  and  the 
daughters  (grown  women)  were  to  stand  at 
the  cupboard-side  during  the  whole  time  of 
her  proud  mother's  visit,  unless  (as  the 
fashion  was)  leave  was  desired  forsooth 
that  a  cushion  should  be  given  them  to 
kneel  upon,  brought  them  by  the  serving- 
man,  after  they  haul  done  sufficient  penance 
in  standing. 

The  boys  (I  mean  the  young  fellow)  had 
their  foreheads  turned  up  and  stiffened 
with  spittle :  they  were  to  stand  mannerly 
forsootn  thus,  the  foretop  ordered  as  before, 
with  one  hand  at  the  bandstring,  and  the 
other  behind. 

Fans, 

The  sendewomen  had  prodigious  fans, 
as  is  to  be  seen  in  old  pictures,  like  that  in- 
strument which  is  used  to  drive  feathers, 
and  it  had  a  handle  at  least  half  a  yard 
long ;  with  these  the  daughters  were  often- 
times corrected,  (sir  Edward  Coke,  lord 
chief  justice,  rode  the  circuit  with  such  a 
fan ;  sir  William  Dugdale  told  me  be  was 
an  eye-witness  of  it.  Tlie  earl  of  Man- 
chester also  used  such  a  (an,)  but  fathers 
and  mothers  slashed  their  daughters  in  the 
time  of  their  'besom  discipline,  when  they 
were  perfect  women. 

University  Hogging. 

At  Oxford  (and  I  believe  at  Cambridge) 
the  rod  was  frequently  used  hy  the  tutors 
and  deans ;  and  Dr.  Potter,  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, I  knew  right  well,  whipped  his  pupil 
with  his  sword  by  his  side,  when  he  eame 
to  take  his  leave  of  him  to  go  to  t'le  ions  oi 
courts 
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footing;  iLambd  to  tfell. 

Yoiif  lials  la  hU  I  jang  Imta  la  h11 
If  rd  u  much  moiaf  M  I  «ild  taU 
l.'d»lgoBabin  wlU  Ivala  IohUJ 

Dollf  uid  HoUf ,  Hialuid  (id  NfU, 

Oar  "T  :'«"< '<™^*' "^  IllBMjvmnllt 

Thii  i»  a  "  London  cry*'  at  thepRient  nained  KiiDgleundistinguiibable  cipher  o; 

time:  the  engraTing  represents  the  crier,  amongit  a  row  of  cipben  OODOOOOOO 

Wiliiain  Liston,  from  a  drawing  for  which  he  now  malei  a  figure  in  the  world ;  and  ia 

he  purposely  ttoai.  pertiaps  better  known  throughout  Eoeland 

This  "public  character"  wubom  in  the  than  an;  other  individual  of  his  order  in 

Gallowgate  in  the  citj  of  Glasgow,     He  society,   for   he   has   (isited  almost  eTCrjp 

became   a  soldier    in    the    wagi^n-train,  town  with  "vonng  lambs  to  sell."     Ha 

conininnded    b;    colonel    Hamilion,    and  has  a  wife  and  four  children ;  the  latter  are 

served  under  the  duke  of  York  in  Holland,  conslanllj' employed  in  making  the  "young- 

where.  on  the  0th  of  October,  1799,  he  lust  lambs,"  with  white  cotton  wool  for  fleec«s, 

his  right  arm  and'  left  Teg,  and  his  place  in  spangled  with  Dutch  gilt,  the  head  of  flour 

the  army.     His  misfortunes  thrust  dislinc-  iwste,   red   pdint   on   the  cheeks,  two  jet 

(ion  upon  him.     From  having  been  a  pri-  black  spots  for  eye*,  horns  of  twisted  shin  - 

vale  in  tlie  ranks,  where  he  would  liave  r«-  ing  tin,  legs  to  correspond,  and  pink  tap* 
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tied  round  the  neck  for  a  ffraceful  collar. 
A  full  basket  of  these,  and  his  song-like 
cry,  attract  the  attention  of  the  juvenile 
popolationy  and  he  contrives  to  pick  up  a 
uving,  notwithstanding  the  *<  badness  of  the 
times."  The  day  after  last  Christmas-day, 
his  cry  in  Covent-garden  allured  the  stage- 
manager  to  purchase  four  dozen  of  "  young 
lambs,"  and  at  nighi  they  were  **  brought 
out*'  at  that  theatre,  in-  the  basket  of  a 
performer  who  personated  their  old  pro- 
prietor, and  cried  so  as  to  deceive  the 
younger  part  of  the  audience  into  a  belief 
tax  he  was  dheir  real  fiivourite  of  the  streets. 
I  (emember  the  Jlrtt  crier  of  ''young 
junbs  to  sell  T  He  was  a  maimed  sailor ; 
and  with  him  originated  the  manufacture. 
If  I  am  not  mistakeny  this  man,  many 
years  after  I  bad  ceased  to  be  a  purchaser 
of  his  ware,  was  guiltj  of  some  delin* 
qmency,  for  which  he  forfe 
cry  was 


feited  his  life :  hU 


Tonf  laabt  to  mU  I  fouK  Iftmbt  to  lell  I 
Two  Ibar »  penny  youf  ImbIm  to  mII  1 
Two  tar  a  ymnj  jvaag  lambo  to  toll — 
Two  Ibr  o'paaBy  700^  Iambi  to  toll  I 
If  Pd  M  mmk  tuauKj  m  I  eonld  toll, 
I  wovIdaH  cry  joug  lambo  to  acH ! 
Too^  laabs  to  mU— yoong  lambs  to  mU— 
Two  far  a  pcnay  yovag  lambo  to  mU  1 
TovBf  lambs  to  w    o    11* 
to  Mill 


Though  it  b  five  and  thirty  yeara  ag« 
since  I  heard  the  sailor's  musical ''  cry/'  it 
still  sings  in  my  memory ;  it  was  a  tenor 
of  modulated  harmonious  tune,  till,  in  the 
last  line  but  one,  it  became  a  thorough 
bass,  and  rolled  off  at  the  close  with  a  loud 
swell  that  filled  urchin  listeners  with  awe 
and  admiration.     Dunns   this  chant  his 
head  was  elevated,  and  he  gave  his  full 
vmee,  and  apparently  his  looks,  to  the 
vrinds ;  but  the  moment  he  concluded,  and 
when  attention  was  yet  rivetted,  his  ad- 
dress became  particular:  his  persuasive 
eve  and  jocular  address  flashed  round  the 
ciicle  of  <'  my  little  masters  and  mistresses/' 
and  his  hand  presented  a  couple  of  his 
snow  white  "fleecy  charge,"  dabbled  in 
gold,  "  two  for  a  penny  !"  nor  did  he  re- 
sume his  song  till  ones  and  twos  were  in 
the  possession  of  probably  every  child  who 
had  a  halfpenny  or  penny  at  command. 
The  old  sailor's  '*  young  lambs"  were  only 
half  the  cost  of  the  poor  soldier's.    It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  materials  of  their 
composition  have  doubled  in  price,  but  the 
demand  for  "  young  lambs  ""  has  certainly 
lessened,  while  the  piesent  manufacturer 
has  qui^e  as  many  wants  as  the  old  one, 


and  luckily  posseesing  a  monopoly  of  the 
manufacture,  he  therefore  raises  the  price 
of  his  artides  to  the  necessity  of  his  cir- 
cumstances. Ic  is  not  convenient  to  refer 
to  the  preeise  chapter  in  the  **  Wealth  of 
'Nations,"or  to  verified  tables  of  the  increased 
value  ef  moner,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
new  lamb-seUer  has  net  exceeded  ''an 
equitable  adjustment "  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  present  prices;  but  it  is  fiur  to  state 
in  his  behalf,  that  he  declares,  notwith- 
standing all  the  noise  he  makes,  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  lamb  business  is  scarcely 
better  than  pig-shaving;  *'  Sir,'*  says  he, 
**  it's  ffi'aat  cry,  and  liiSe  wooV*  From  a 
poor  fellow,  at  his  time  of  life,  with  only 
naif  his  limbs  to  support  a  large  fiunily 
this  is  no  joke.  Not  having  b^n  at  his 
native  place  for  two  and  twenty  years,  the 
desire  to  see  it  once  more  is  strong  within 
him^  and  he  purposes  next  Easter  to  turn 
hi»  face  northwards,  with  his  family,  and 
«  cry  "  all  the  way  from  London  to  Glas- 
gow. I^t  the  little  ones,  therefore,  in  the 
towns  of  his  route,  keep  a  penny  or  two  by 
them  to  lay  out  in  ^  young  lambs,"  and  so 
help  the  poor  fellow  along  the  road,  in  this 
stage  of  his  struggle  through  life. 

March  \%  1827. 

LINES  ON  HAPPINESS. 

For  the  Tobk  Book. 
liko  a  firail  tliadow  mcb  b  maie, 

Or  MRDO  bright  itar  ihot  o*rr  Cho  ootaa. 
If  bappiaott,  that  moteor't  blaub 

For  ever  floetiag  ia  iti  motion. 

It  plajs  witbia  oor  indad  fiaap. 

Like  a  pbaataomagonaa  akada, 
Panaed,  o'«a  to  tbo  latort  gasp. 

It  fltin  MMM  horeriaf  ia  tko  ^ade. 

Tb  bat  liko  bop*,  tad  bopa^t,  at  boat, 

A  atar  that  laada  tba  woavy  on. 
Smi  poiatiaf  to  tba  aapoaaeaa'd 

Aad  paUiaf  tiMt  it  baaoas  apoa 


J.  B.  O. 


HUMAN  LIFE. 
Bt  Gobtbe. 
That  life  is  but  a  dream  is  the  opinion  of 
many ;  it  is  mine.  When  I  see  the  narrow 
liroiu  which  confine  the  penetrating,  active 
genius  of  man ;  when  I  see  that  all  his 
powers  are  directed  to  satisfy  mere  neocs- 
sities,  the  only  end  of  which  is  to  prolong 
a  precarious  or  painful  existence ;  that  his 
greatest  care,  with  regard  to  certain  inquir- 
ies   is  but  a  blind  resignation ;  snd  thai 
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W9  only  amuse  ourtel? et  with  painting  bril- 
liant fig^ares  and  smiling  landscapes  on  the 
waris  of  our  prison,  whilst  we  see  on  all 
sides  the  boundary  which  confines  as;  when 
I  consider  these  things  I  am  silent :  I  ex- 
amine myself;  and  what  do  I  find  ?  Alas  I 
more  vague  desires,  presages,  and  Tisions, 
than  conviction,  truth,  and  reality. 

The  happiest  are  those,  who,  like  chil« 
dren,  think  not  of  the  morrow,  amuse  them- 
selves with  playthings,  dress  and  undress 
their  dolls,  watdi  with  great  respect  befoie 
the  cupboard  where  mamma  keeps  the 
sweetmeats,  and  when  they  get  any,  eat 
them  directly,  and  cry  for  more ;  these  are 
certainly  happy  beings.  Many  also  are  to 
be  envied,  who  dignify  their  paltry  employ- 
ments, sometimes  even  their  passions,  with 
pompous  titles ;  and  who  represent  them- 
selves to  mankind  as  beings  of  a  superior 
order,  whose  occupation  it  is  to  promote 
their  welfare  and  glory.  But  the  man  who 
in  all  humility  acknowledges  the  vanity  of 
these  things ;  observes  with  what  pleasure 
the  wealthy  citizen  transforms  his  little 
garden  into  a  paradise ;  with  what  patience 
tfie  poor  man  bears  his  burden ;  and  that 
all  wish  equally  to  behold  the  sun  yet  a 
little  longer ;  he  too  may  be  at  peace.  He 
creates  a  world  of  his  own,  is  happy  also 
because  he  is  a  man ;  and,  however  limited 
his  sphere,  he  preserves  in  his  bosom  the 
idea  of  liberty. 

VALEDICTORY  STANZAS. 
For  the  TabU  Booh, 

The  flower  it  faded. 

The  Ban-beam  it  fled. 
The  lm(fht  eye  u  shaded. 

The  loved  one  ia  dead ; 
like  a  ttar  in  the  mominf-* 

When,  mantled  b  grajr, 
▲arora  ia  dawning'-^ 

She  Tanish'd  awaj. 

like  the  prlmroM  th*t  bloonath 

Neglected  to  die, 
Thongk  it*  eweetnen  perfttmeth 

The  eT*ning's  aoft  cigli— 
like  lightning  in  enminer. 

Like  rainbowi  that  shiae 
With  a  mild  dreamy  gUmntr 

In  oolonn  diTino*- 

The  kind  and  pare  kearted. 

The  tender,  the  true. 
From  onr  love  hat  departed 

With  ioaree  an  adltn : 
So  briefly,  iO  brightlj 

In  Tirtne  the  ahoae. 
Km  tuooting  etare  nightly 

Thai  blaae  and  are  gOM. 


Hw  place  o£  ker  alnmbef 

Ii  holy  to  me. 
And  oft  at  I  nnmbcr 

The  leavea  of  the  tret. 
Whose  branches  in  sorrow 

Bend  orer  her  um, 
I  think  of  to-morrow 

And  silmtly  monm. 

The  farewell  is  spoken. 

The  spirit  sobKmo 
The  last  ti<i  h«  broken. 

That  beyond  it  to  time ; 
And  bright  ia  Its  dwelling 

Its  mansion  of  bliss— 
How  far,  far  ezeelling 

The  darftness  of  this! 

Yet  hearts  still  are  beating. 

And  eyes  still  are  wet^ 
True,  oar  joys  an  all  fleeting. 

Bat  who  can  forget  ? 
I  know  they  mast  vanish 

As  visions  depart. 
Bat  oh,  can  this  banish 

The  thorn  from  my  heart  f 

The  eye  of  affBetioa« 

lit  tribute  of  tears 
Sheds,  with  fend  rsooUeeCiaa 

Of  lifo's  happy  years ; 
And  tho*  vain  be  the  *wg^«tK 

Indulged  o'er  the  tomb. 
Yet  natun  will  laagoioh 

And  shrink  tnm  its  gkxna. 

Those  lips — their  least  motion 

Wae  mnsie  to  me. 
And,  like  light  on  the  ocean, 

Thoee  eyes  seem*d  to  be : 
Are  they  mate    and  for  ever  ^ 

The  spell  will  not  break : 
Are  they  dosed— mast  I  never 

Behold  them  awake  r 


When  distress  wns  aronnd  m» 

Thy  smiles  wen  as  balm. 
That  in  misery  iband  me^ 

And  left  me  in  ealm : 
Success  became  dearer 

When  thon  wert  with  me^ 
And  the  dear  sky  gnw  deaitc 

When  gas*d  on  with  thee. 

Thon  art  gone— and  dio*  reaao% 

My  grief  wonld  disaim, 
I  fbel  then*s  a  season 

When  grief  has  a  charm ; 
And  'tis  sweeter,  far  sweeter 

To  sit  by  thy  grates 
Than  to  IbUow  Hope*a  mutsM 

Down  time's  hasty  wnve^ 


In  darkness  we  laid  tht 
The  earth  for  thy  bed— 

The  rooeh  that  we  made  the« 
Is  prsis*d  by  thee  dead : 
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Oir  •fCt  Mold  BOi  IM 

The  f  lory  vaekraded 
Thftt  opened  OD  tht«^ 


Thoa  enut  not,  pone  tpiri^ 

Rolora  to  the  dnet* 
B«t  we  maj  inheiit— 

So  hambljr  we  traat— 
Tbe  jojB  without  meaenre 

To  whieh  thoa  art  goBe^ 
The  regione  of  pleasnro 

Where  tears  Mn  uiknowD. 


H. 


EFFECT  OF  CONSCIENCE, 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1789,  360^  was 
carried  to  the  account  of  the  public,  in 
consequence  of  the  following  note  recelYed 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

"  Sir — You  will  herewith  receive  bank 
notes  to  the  amount  of  360(.  which  is  the 
property  of  the  nation,  and  which,  as  an 
nonest  man,  you  will  be  so  just  as  to  apply 
to  tbe  use  of  the  state  in  such  manner  tnat 
the  nation  may  not  suffer  by  its  having 
been  detained  from  the  public  treasury. 
You  are  implored  to  do  this  for  the  ease  of 
conscience  to  an  honest  man." 


ov 

HENRY  THE  GREAT. 

Public  Libel. 

About  1605,  Henry  IV.  of  France  at- 
tempting to  enforce  some  regulations  re- 
specting the  annuities  upon  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  of  Paris,  several  assemblies  of  the 
citizens  were  held,  in  which  Francis  Miron, 
the  pr^vot  des  marchands,  addressed  the 
king  s  commissioners  against  the  measures 
with  fervour  and.  firmness.  It  Was  rumoured 
amongst  the  people  of  Paris,  that  their 
magistrate  was  threatened,  for  having  ex- 
ertMl  himself  too  warmly  in  their  behalf; 
they  crowded  about  his  house,  in  order  to 
defend  him,  but  Miron  requested  them  to 
retire,  and  not  to  render  him  really  crimi- 
nal. He  represented  that  nothing  injurious 
was  to  be  apprehended,  for  they  had  a  kine 
as  great  and  wise,  as  he  was  beneficent  and 
just,  who  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
hurried  away  by  the  instigations  of  evil 
counsellors.  Yet  those  whose  conduct 
Miron  had  arraigned,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade Henry  to  punish  him,  and  deprive 
him  of  his  office,  for  disobedient  actions, 


and  seditious  discourse.  The  king's  an- 
swer contained  memorable  expressions  :^ 
**  Authority  does  not  always  consist  i:. 
carrying  thines  with  a  high  hand  :  regard 
must  M  paid  to  times,  persons,  and  the 
subject-matter.  I  have  been  ten  years  in 
extinguishing  civil  discord,  I  dread  its  re* 
vival,  and  Paris  has  cost  me  too  much  for 
me  to  risk  its  loss;  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  unquestionably  be  the  case,  were  I 
to  follow  your  advice;  for  I  should  be 
obliged  to  make  terrible  examples,  which, 
in  a  few  days,  would  deprive  roe  of  the 
gloiy  of  clemency,  and  the  affection  of  my 
people ;  and  these  1  prize  as  much,  and  even 
more  than  my  crown.  I  have  experienced, 
on  many  occasions,  the  fidelity  and  probity 
of  Miron,  who  harbours  no  ill  intentions, 
but  undoubtedly  deemed  himself  bound,  by 
the  duties  of  his  office,  to  act  as  he  has 
acted.  If  unguarded  expressions  have 
escaped  him,  I  pardon  them,  on  account  of 
his  past  services ;  and,  should  he  even  de» 
sire  a  martyrdom  in  the  public  cause,  I  will 
disappoint  him  of  the  glory,  by  avoiding 
to  become  a  persecutor  and  a  tyrant." 

Henry  ended  the  affitir  by  receiving  the 
apology  and  submission  of  Miron,  and  re* 
Yoking  the  orders  concerning  the  annuities, 
which  had  occasioned  the  popular  alarm.* 


Libellous  Dbaica. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1607,  *  plea- 
sant farce  was  acted  at  the  Hotel  de  Bqur- 
gogne,  at  Paris,  before  Henry  IV.,  his 
queen,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  princes, 
lords,  and  ladies  of  the  court.  The  subject 
of  the  p'.ece  was  a  quarrel  between  a  mar- 
ried man  and  his  wife.  The  wife  told  her 
husband,  that  he  staid  tippling  at  the  tavern 
while  executions  were  daily  laid  upon  their 
goods,  for  the  tax  which  must  be  paid  to 
the  king,  and  that  all  their  substance  was 
carried  away.  "  It  is  for  that  very  reason,'' 
said  the  husband  in  his  defence,  **  that  we 
should  make  merry  with  good  cheer ;  for  of 
what  service  would  all  the  fortune  we  could 
amass  be  to  us,  since  it  would  not  belong 
to  ourselves,  but  to  this  same  noble  king. 
I  will  drink  the  more,  and  of  the  very  best : 
monsieur  the  king  shall  not  meddle  witb 
that ;  go  fetch  me  some  this  minute ;  march.*'^ 
"  Ah,  wretch  1"  replied  the  wife,  "  would 
you  bring  me  and  your  children  to  ruin?*' 
During  this  dialogue,  three  officers  of  jus- 
tice came  in,  and  demanded  the  tax,  and, 
in  default  of  payment,  prepared  to  carry 
away  the  furniture.    The  wife  began  a  loud 
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lamentation ;  at  length  the  husband  asked 
them  who  they  were  ?  "  We  belong  to  Jus- 
tice," said  the  officers :  **  How,  to  Jtutice  /*' 
replied  the  husband ;  *'  they  who  belong  to 
Justice  act  in  another  manner;  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  are  what  you  say.'*  Dur- 
ing this  altercation  the  wire  seized  a  trunk, 
upon  which  she  seated  herself.  The  officers 
commanded*  her,  "  in  tlie  king's  name,**  to- 
open  it ;  and  after  much  dispute  the  trunk 
was  opened,  and  out  jumped  three  dpTils, 
who  carry  away  the  three  officers  of  justice. 
The  magistrates,  conceiving  themselves 
to  have  been  insulted  by  this  performance, 
caused  the  actors  to  be  arrested,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  prison.  On  the  same  day 
they  were  discharged,  by  express  command 
of  the  kinff,  who  magnanimously  told  those 
that  complained  of  the  affiront,  '*  You  are 
fools  I  If  any  one  has  a  cieht  to  take  offence, 
it  is  I,  who  hive  received  more  abuse  than 
any  of  you.  I  pardon  the  comedians  from 
my  heart ;  for  the  rogues  made  me  laugh 
tHl  I  cried  again.^ 

CUSTOM  AT  SCARBOROUGH. 

The  fisK-market  is  held  on  the  sands,  by 
the  sides  of  the  boats,  which,  at  low  water, 
are  run  upon  wheels  with  a  sail  set,  and 
are  conducted  by  the  fishermen,  who  dispose 
of  their  cargoes  in  the  following  ihaoner. 

One  of  the  female  fishmongers  inquires 
the  price,  and  bids  a<  groat ;  the  fishermen 
ask  a  sum  in  the  opposite  extreme :  the  one 
bids  up,  and  the  other  reduces  the  demand, 
till  they  meet  at  a  reasonable  point,  when 
the  bidder  suddenly  exclaims,  '^Iletl** 
This  practice  seems  to  be  borrowed  from, 
the  Dutch.  The  purchase  is  afterwards 
retailed  among  the  regular,  or  occasional 
surrounding  customers. 

LINES  TO  A  BARREL  ORGAN. 
For  the  TabU  Booh. 

How  many  thoughts  from  the*  I  evil, 

■tttie's  humblett  rehide  I 

Vrom  thf  caimvmn  of  aoaadik 

Coattuit  in  its  dailj  nmniU, 

Some  tttch  pleMare  do  I  find 

At  when,  borno  vpon  the  wind, 

Tmt  wttll-kaoini  **  bewilder'd  eh:m'tt  ** 

FIntvtiTely  recall  thoM  itmaa, 

(longataea  lott  i^torrotr'a  skada,) 

When,  in  aoaia  iaqnM(er*d  flada. 

Their  aimple,  atammaTiiig  toin»n  would  try 

Some  :)eart*mo?in(  melodj.— 

Oldest  niveieal  tlelif ht 

Of  my  boyi&h  daya  1  the  eight 

•  L'Ktotle.  Hi«t.  d'Keari  IV. 


Or  aonad  of  thee  would  eharm  my  §mt» 
And  make  mj  joy  of  heart  CMnpist^— 
How  thoQ  luredat  listenen 
To  thy  crasy,  yearninf  airs  f— 
Harmonions,  frumbUaf  Tolcaao  1 
Mnnn*ring  sounds  in  snail  pfoM, 
Or  screaming  forth  a  shrill  soprtMi, 
Mingled  with  the  growling  bMs. 
Fragmeats  of  some  air  I  traoe. 
Stifled  by  the  notes  which  cram  it~ 
Scattered  ruins  of  the  gamut  I— 
Sarcophagus  of  harmony  f 
Orpheus*  casket  I  guarded  by 
A  swain  who  lives  by  what  he  aafM 
From  the  musie  which  he  ehmns  I 
Erery  note  thou  giv'st  hy  tmnut^ 
Not  Pindar's  lyre  more  rariety 
Passefs*d  ihaa  ttou  I  no  eloy'd  saUsty 
FeePst  thou  at  thy  perpetual  feast 
Of  sound;  nor  weariness  the  least: 
Thy  task's  perform'd  with  right  goodwill.- 
Thou  art  a  melodious  mill  I 
Notes,  like  grain,  are  dribbled  in. 
Thou  ffrindat  them,  and  fiU*st  th«r  Ua 
Of  melody  with  plenteous  store. 
Thy  tunes  are  like  the  parrot*s  )or% 
Nothing  of  them  dost  thov  wo^ 
But  repeateet  them  by  rote.— 
Carious,  doeile  instrument  1 
To  tkUleas  toueh  obedient: 
like  a  mine  of  richeet  ore,. 
InezhanstifaJe  in  store. 
Yielding  at  a  child's  eommaad* 
All  thy  wealth  unto  its  hand» 
Harmoaieon  peripatetic  I 
What  clue  to  notes  so  oft  erratic 
Hast  thou,  by  whidi  the  ear  may  fnllow 
Through  thy  labyrinthine  hoUow, 
Which  its  own  echo  dost  oonsumej 
As  storee  derour  their  own  fume- 
Mysterious  fabric  I  cage-like  chest  f 
Behind  whose  gilded  bars  the  neat 
Of  unfledg'd  melodies  is  had 
*Neath  thai  brasen  coverlid.— 
In  thy  bondage-house  of  song. 
Bound  in  brasra  fetters  strong. 
Immortal  harmonics  do  groan  I 
Doleful  sounds  their  sUfled  moan. 
A  Tulture  preys  upon  their  pangs. 
Round  whose  neck  their  prison  haags , 
Like  that  tenanted  strong  box 
By  eagle  found  upon  the  rocks 
Of  Brobdingnag^s  gigantic  isle. 
Like  Sysiphus,  their  endless  toil 
Is  hopeless :  their  tormentor's  daw 
Tuma  the  wheel  (his  wjU's  their  Uw) 
Which  all  their  joints  and  members 
Ne'er  will  his  cruelty  relax.— 
Miniature  in  shape  and  sound 
Of  that  gr«ad  instrument,  which  rouai 
Old  cathedral  walls  dO*.h  send 
Ite  pealing  Toiee ;  whose  tones  do  blead 
The  daagor  of  the  trumpet's  throat, 
A«»d  the  silver-etringed  lute.— 
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To  wiUU  tbe  diaU  I  eoapftra  dm  ?— 
Further  «pitlMti  I*U  spare  tbee. 
HoMst  sad  despised  tUnf  • 
To  ih/  memoTj  I  oling. 
Spite  of  all  tkj  fmnlfea,  I  ows 
I  lore  thy  •«  old,  ftuniliar  *'  toac 


Gastov. 


MINISTERIAL  FAVOUR. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  long  attached 
to  canlinal  Mazarine^  reminded  the  cardinal 
of  his  many  promises^  and  his  dilatory  per- 
formance. Mazarine,  who  had  a  great  re- 
sard  for  him,  and  was  unwilling  to  lose 
his  fnendshipytook  his  hand,  and  explained 
the  many  demands  made  upon  a  person  in 
his  situation  as  minister^  wnich  it  would  be 
politic  to  satisfy  previously  to  other  re- 
questSy  as  they  were  founded  on  services 
done  to  the  state.  The  cardinal's  adherent, 
not  very  confident  in  his  veracity,  replied, 
"  My  lord,  all  the  fi&Tour  I  new  ask  at  your 
band  is,  thiat  whenever  we  meet  in  public, 
you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  tap  me  on 
the  shoulder  in  an  unreserved  manner." 
The  cardinal  smiled,  and  in  the  course  of 
tvro  or  three  years  tapping,  his  friend  be- 
came a  wealthy  man,  on  the  credit  of  these 
attentions  to  him;  and  Manrine  and  his 
confidant  laughed  at  the  public  security 
which  enriched  the  courtier  at  so  little  ex- 
pense to  the  state. 


DUDLEY  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

«  Tm  a  ooimo  !'' 

Far  the  Tahk  Book. 

Barbers  are  not  more  celebrated  by  a 
desire  to  become  the  most  busy  citizens  of 
the  state,  than  by  the  expert  haoit  in  which 
they  convey  news.  Many  a  tale  is  invented 
out  of  a  mere  surmise,  or  whisper,  for  the 
gratification  of  those  who  attend  barbers' 
riiops.  An  old  son  of  the  scissors  and 
razor,  well  known  at  Portsmouth,  was  not, 
however,  quite  so  perfect  a  pAtiriologist,  as 
his  more  erudite  and  bristling  fraternity. 
One  eveninsr,  as  he  was  preparing  his 
fronts,  and  fitting  his  comb  **  to  a  hair," 
two  supposed  gentlemen  entered  his  shop 
to  be  dressed;  this  beinff  executed  with 
much  civility  and  d^^patcn,  a  wager  was 
laid  with  old  Dudley,  (for  that  was  his 
name,)  that  he  coula  not  walk  in  a  rine 
three  feet  in  diameter,  for  one  hour,  and 
utter  no  other  words  than  '*  I'm  a  going  1" 
Two  pounds  on  each  side  was  on  the  counter ; 
the  rins  was  drawn  in  chalk;  the  money  chink- 
ed in  Uie  ear,  and  old  Dudley  moved  in  the 


circle  of  his  orbit.  "  I*m  a  going  I  -I'm  a 
going ! — I'm  a  going !"  were  t!  e  only  words 
whidb  kept  time  with  bis  feet  dunng  the 
space  of  nfty-  five  minutes,  when,  on  a  sud- 
den, oDe  of  the  gentlemen  sprang  forward, 
and  taking  up  the  money,  put  it  into  his 
pocket.  This  device  thiew  old  Dudley  of! 
nis  euard,  and  he  exclaimed,  <'  That's  not 
fairr — *' Enough  T  rejoined  the  sharpeis, 
"  you've  lost  the  wager."  They  depatted, 
leaving  him  two  pounds  minus,  and  to  this 
day  old  Dudley  is  saluted  by  the  appell^ 
tion  of  **  I'm  a  going  I" 

JXBOIADA. 


ROYAL  DECISION. 

In  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  sister  of 
judge  Dormer  beiuff  married  to  a  gentle- 
man who  afterwards  killed  a  man  ?eiy 
basely,  the  judge  went  to  move  the  king 
for  a  pardon.  It  was  impossible  that  he 
could  offer  any  thing  to  the  royal  ear  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  crime,  and  therefore  he 
was  the  more  earnest  in  expressing  his 
hope  that  his  majesty  would  save  him  and 
his  fiimily  from  the  infiimy  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  would  bring  upon  them.  ''  So^ 
Mr.^  Justice,"  said  the  king,  **  what  you 
propose  to  me  is,  that  I  should  transfer  the 
mfamy  from  you  and  your  family,  to  me 
and  my  &mily;  but  I  shall  do  no  such 
thing."    Motion  refused. 

Siograp{)tana. 

REV.  THOMAS  COOKE. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir— In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  your 
correspondent  G.  J.  D.  at  p.  136, 1  beg  to 
state,  that  the  person  he  alludes  to  was  the 
translator  of  Hesiod,  immortalized  by  Pope 
in  his  Dunciad. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Cooke  was  a  profound 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  consequently 
much  better  versed  in  the  beauties  of 
Homer,  &c.  than  the  irritable  translator  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey :  his  remarks  on^  and 
expositions  of  rope's  glaring  misconcep* 
tjons  of  many  important  passages  of  the 
ancient  bard  drew  down  the  satirical  ven- 
geance of  his  illustrious  translator. 

It  would,  however,  appear  that  Pope 
was  not  the  assailant  In  the  first  instancy 
for  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Dunciad  we 
find  "  A  list  of  Books,  Papers,  and  Verses, 
in  which  our  author  (Pope)  was  abused, 
before  the  publication  of  that  Poem ;"  and 
among  the  said  works  *'  The  Battle  of  the 
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Poets,  tn  heroic  Poem,  by  Thomas  Cooke, 
printed  for  J.  Roberts,  fbUo,  1725,"  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  In  book  ii.  of  the 
Dunciaid,  we  have  the  following  line,— 

**  Cooke  shall  b«  Prior,  and  Coneanea  Swift  ;** 

to  which  the  following  note  is  ariended:— 

'*  The  man  here  specified  \  .la  thing 
called  The  Battle  of  the  Poete,  '  which 
Philips  and  Welsted  were  the  he  .oes,  and 
Swift  and  Pope  utterly  routed/' 

Cooke  also  published  some  "  maleyolent 
things  in  the  British,  London,  and  daily 
journals,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  letters 
to  Mr.  Pope,  protesting  his  innocence.'* 

His  chief  work  was  a  translation  of 
"  Hesiod,  to  which  Theobald  writ  notes, 
and  half  notes,  which  he  carefully  owned.** 

Aeain,  in  the  testimonies  of  authors, 
which  precede  the  Dunciad,  we  find  the 
following  remark  :— 

'<  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke, 

**  After  much  blemishing  our  author's 
Homer,  crieth  out 

**  Bot  in  hia  other  waha  what  haaatiet  ihma. 
While  aweataet  mvato  dwalla  in  er'ry  line! 
Theae  he  admir'd,  oa  theae  ha  etamp'd  hii  praiaa^ 
And  bade  them  lire  f  enlighten  futare  daya  I** 

I  hare  somewhere  read  that  Cooke  was 
a  native  of  Sussex ;  that  he  became  famous 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  while  at  Cambridge ;  and  was 
iiUimateiy  settled  in  some  part  of  Shrop- 
shire, where  he  soon  became  acauainted 
with  the  family  of  the  young  lady  celebrated 
by  his  muse,  in  the  fifth  number  of  the 
Table  Book,  and  where  he  also  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  clergyman,  and 
preceptor  of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
neighoouring  gentry  and  nobiUty  This 
-may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  re* 
spectable  list  of  subscribers  alluded  to 
by  G.  J.  D. 

It  is  presumed,  however,  that  misfortune 
at  lengtn  overtook  him ;  for  we  find,  in  the 
**  Ambulator,  or  London  and  its  Environs," 
vnder  the  head  <<  Lambeth,'' that  he  lies 
interred  in  (he  church-yard  of  that  parish, 
and  that  he  died  extremely  poor :  he  is, 
moreover,  designated  **  the  celebrated 
Iranslator  of  Hesiod,  Terence,  9cc.'' 

I  have  seen  the  poem  entitled  ''The 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,''  mentioned  by 
O.  J.  D.,  though  I  have  no  recollection  of 
its  general  features  or  merit ;  but  of  "  The 
Battle  of  the  Poets  "  I  have  a  copy ;  and 
what  renders  it  more  rare  and  valuable  is, 
that  it  was  Mr.  Cooke's  own  impression  of 
the  work,  and  has  several  small  produc- 
tions upon  various  occasions,  written,   I 


presum^,  with  his  own  hand,  each  having 
the  signature  ''Thomas  Cooke,"  on  the 
blank  leaves  at  the  commencement  of  the 
book. 

On  my  return  fiom  the  continent,  I  shall 
have  no  objection  to  intrust  this  literary 
curiosity  to  your  care  for  a  short  time. 
Riving  you  the  liberty  of  extracting  any 
(and  all  if  you  think  proper)  of  the  pieces 
written  on  the  interleaves:  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
selecting  one  from  the  number,  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Table  Book,  which  will,  at 
least,  prove  that  Mr.  Cooke's  animosity 
was  of  transient  duration,  and  less  virulent 
than  that  of  Pope. 

It  is  possible  that  at  some  future  time  I 
may  be  able  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject, 
for  the  better  information  of  your  corres- 
pondent ;  and  I  beg,  in  the  interim,  to  re- 
mark that  there  is  no  doubt  the  Annual 
Register,  from  about  the  year  1760  to 
1765,  or  works  of  that  description,  will 
fully  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  afford  him 
much  more  explanation  relative  to  Mr. 
Cooke  than  any  communications  from 
existing  descendants. 

In  Mr. Cooke's  copy  of  "The  Battle  of 
the  Poets,"  the  lines  before  quoted  run 
thus :— , 

**  Bat  in  his  other  works  what  heanties  shia^^ 
What  sweetness  also  dweUs  in  ey*Tj  lioel 
Theae  all  admire— these  brinf  him  endless  praisa. 
And  crown  his  temples  with  vnfiadinc  hays  1** 

I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant  and  subscriber. 


Oxford,  Jan.  99, 1827. 

VERSES, 

Occasioned  Br  the  lamehted   Death 
OF  Mr.  Alexander  Pope. 

Pope  1  thon^h  thj  pen  has  strore  with  haedlesa  rage 

To  make  my  name  obnosioas  to  the  a^e. 

While,  dipp'd  in  gall,  and  taruieh'd  with  the  spleen, 

It  dealt  in  tannts  ridieoloiu  and  mean. 

Aiming  to  lessen  what  it  oonld  not  rea^, 

And  firing  license  to  angratefnl  speech, 

BtiU  I  forgiTe  its  enmity,  and  feel 

Regrets  I  wonld  not  stifle,  nor  conceal ; 

For  though  thy  temper,  andimpenoos  soal. 

Needed,  at  times,  svbjeetion  and  controvL 

There  was  a  majesty — a  march  of  sense-^ 

A  prond  display  of  rare  intelligence, 

In  many  a  line  of  that  transcendent  pen. 

We  nerer,  perhapa,  may  contemplate  agai**- 

An  energy  peenUarlj  its  own. 

And  sweetaeas  perfaetlj  before  ankaomi  I 
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MffM.  Am  alflitf  Matter  of  th«  lyn  ^ 
X*  Moopt  wkat  JMCiM  Mid  rHMUM  iatpifv ; 
JMtiea  ttatpcoapli  tk«  wiUiaf  mast  to  tell, 
NoBO  eror  wrote  to  laifolj  and  to  w«ll-~ 
Roaone  that  iools  ao  ftktnre  baid  oaa  &U 
Tko  Taaut  ^air  with  half  taelk  Attio  •kill. 
Or  leavo  behiad  to  maaj  prooft  of  tecte. 
As  thoso  neh  poeoM  dalacaa  ne'er  dtafrac'd  I 


FanweU,  dear  akade  I  all  eamitj  is  o*er, 
Siaee  Pope  has  left  aa  for  a  brif htor  shorsi 
Wham  aaitker  rage,  aor  jealoosj,  nor  bate. 
Can  rooaa  the  little,  aov  oflind  (he  great ; 
Where  warldlj  ooataste  are  at  oaoe  forgot* 
la  the  biif^t  glories  of  a  happier  lot  i 
And  whieie  the  dnaecs  of  the  Doaeiad  see 
Thj  geaina  eiowa'd  with  imaiortelitj  I 

Thomas  Cookb. 


DUKE  OF  YORK 

Albany  and  Clarence. 

For  ike  Table  Book. 

In  the  History  of  Scotland,  there  is  a  re- 
mark which  may  be  added  •  to  the  account 
of  the  dukes  of  York,  at  col.  103 ;  viz. 

Shire  o/ PerM.— That  part  of  the  county 
called  Braidalbin,  or  breadalbane,  lies 
amongst  the  Grampian-hills,  and  nves 
title  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Campbell; 
where  note  that  Braid-Albin,  in  old  Scotch, 
signifies  the  highest  part  of  Scotland,  and 
I>rum-Albin,  which  is  the  name  of  a  part 
thereof,  signifies  the  ridge  or  back  of  Scot- 
land. Hence  it  is  collected  that  this  is  the 
country  which  the  ancients  called  Alban^f, 
and  part  of  the  residence  of  the  ancient 
Scots,  who  -still  retain  the  name,  and 
call  ihemseWes  ''Albinkich,''  together  with 
the  ancient  language  and  habit,  continuing 
to  be  a  hardy,  brave,  and  warlike  people, 
and  very  parsimonious  in  their  way  of 
living ;  ana  from  this  country  the  sons  of 
the  royal  fi&mily  of  Scotland  took  the  title 
of  ^  duke  of  Albany ;"  and  since  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns,  it  has  been  found 
amongst  the  royal  titles  of  the  dukes  of 
York. 

Respecting  the  dukedom  of  Clarence, 
which  is  originally  derived  from  Clare,  in 
Suffolk,  king  Edward  III.  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  for  default  of  issue 
male  in  the  former  fiimily,  created  his 
thin]  son,  Lionel,  by  reason  of  his  marriage 
with  the  grandaughter  of  the  late  earl  of 
Claref  duke  of  Clarence,  being  a  word  of  a 
ftiUer  found  than  the  monosyllable  '*  Clare.** 


DOMESTIC  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Lord  George  Germain  was  of  a  remark- 
ably amiable  disposition ;  and  his  domes* 
tics  lived  with  him  rather  as  humble  friends 
than  menial  seivants.  One  day  entering 
his  house  in  Pall-mall,  he  observed  a  large 
basket  of  vegetables  standing  in  the  hall, 
and  inquired  of  the  porter  to  whom  they 
belonged,  and  from  whence  they  came  ?  Old 
John  immediately  replied,  **  They  are  oitre, 
my  lord,  from  our  countrr-house.*'— ^<  Very 
well,"  rejoined  his  lordship.  At  that  in- 
stant a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  and 
lord  George,  turning  round,  asked  what 
coach  it  was  ?  **  Oure,"  said  honest  John. 
*'  And  are  the  children  in  it  otirt  too  f 
said  bis  lordship,  smiling.  <*  Moet  cer 
Uunfy,  my  lord,''  replied  John,  with  the 
utmost  gravity,  and  immediately  ran  to  Rfi 
them  out. 


A  LITERARY  CHARACTER. 

I  hare  long  maintained  a  distinguished 
station  in  our  modern  days,  but  I  cannot 
trace  my  origin  to  ancient  times,  though 
the  learned  have  attempted  it.  After  toe 
revolution  in  1688,  I  was  chief  physician 
to  the  king ;  at  least  in  my  absence  he  ever 
complained  of  sickness.  Had  I  lived  in 
ancient  days,  so  friendly  was  I  to  crowned 
heads,  that  Cleopatra  would  have  got  off 
with  a  sting ;  and  her  cold  arm  would  have 
felt  a  reviving  heat.  I  am  rather  a  friend 
to  sprightliness  than  to  industry;  I  have 
often  converted  a  neutral  pronoun  into  a 
man  of  talent :  I  have  often  amused  myreU 
with  reducing  the  provident  ant  to  indi- 
gence ;  I  never  meet  a  post  horse  without 
giving  him  a  blow ;  to  some  animals  I  am 
a  friend,  and  many  a  puppy  has  yelped  for 
aid  when  I  have  deserted  him.  I  am  a 
patron  of  architecture,  and  can  turn  every 
thing  into  brick  and  mortar;  and  so  honest 
withal,  that  whenever  I  can  find  a  pair  of 
stockings,  I  ask  for  their  owner.  Not  even 
Lancaster  has  carri^  education  so  far  as  I 
have :  I  adopt  always  the  system  of  inter- 
rogatories. 1  have  already  taught  my  h%t 
to  ask  questions  of  fact ;  and  my  poultry 
questions  of  chronology.  With  my  trees  I 
share  the  labours  of  my  laundry ;  they  scour 
my  linen ;  and  when  I  find  a  rent,  *tis  I 
who  make  it  entire. 

In  short,  such  are  my  merits,  that  what- 
ever yours  may  be,  you  can  never  be  more 
than  half  as  good  as  I  am. 
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he  ingratiatad  himself  -with  the  king's 
organist,  who  was  so  enraptured  with  Cock- 
pen's  wit  and  powers  of  music,  that  he.re- 
8 nested  him  to  play  on  the  organ  before 
le  king  at  divine  service.  His  exquisite 
BkUl  did  not  attract  his  m^esty's  notice, 
ilMf  at  the  close  of  the  service,  instead  of 
the  usual  tune,  he  struck  up  *'  Brose  and 
Butter,*'  with  all  its  energetic  merriment. 
In  a  moment  the  royal  organist  was  ordered 
into  the  Icine's  presence.  <^My  liege,  it 
was  not  me  1  it  was  not  me-!*'  he  cried, 
and  dropped  upon  his  knees.  "  You  V 
cried  his  majesty,  in  a  rapture,  ^  you  could 
never  play  it  in  your  life — ^where's  the 
man?  let  me  see  him."  Ck>ckpen  pre- 
sented himself  on  his  knee.  *'  Ah,  Cock- 
pen,  is  that  you? — Lord,  man,  I  was  like 
to  dance  commg  out  of  the  church  1"— «  I 
once  dan<«d  too,"  said  Cockpen,  *<  but  that 
was  when  I  had  land  of  ray  own  to  dance 
on." — **  Come  W4th  me,"  said  Charles 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  <*  you  shall  dance 
to  Brow  and  Butter  on  your  own  lands 
again  to  the  nineteenth  generation  ;*'  and 
as  far  as  he  could,  the  king  kept  his  pro- 
mise. 

SINGULAB  INTERMENT. 

The  following  curious  entry  is  in  the 
regbter  of  Lymington  church,  under  the 
year  1736  :— 

**  Samuel  Baldwin,  esq.  sojourner  in  this 
parish,  was  mmerwd^  without  the  Needles, 
Mfu  dh-imonHy  May  20." 

This  was  performed  in  consequence  of 
an  earnest  wish  the  deceased  had  expressed, 
a  little  before  his  dissolution,  in  older  to 
disappoint  the  intention  of  his  wife,  who 
^  had  repeatedly  assured  him,  in  their  domes- 
laird  of  Cockpen,  called  by  the  nick-naming  tic  squabbles,  (which  were  very  frequent.) 
feshion  of  the  times,  «  Blythe  Cockpen.'^  that  if  she  survived  him,  she  would  revenge 
He  followed  Charles  to  the  Hague,  and  by  her  conjugal  sufferings,  Iw  dancing  x>n  his 
his  skill  in  playing  Scottish  tunes,  and  his  grave- 
sagacity  ana  wit,  much  delighted  the  merry  

monarch.  Charles's  fitvourite  air  was 
*<  Brose  and  Butter;"  it  was  played  to 
him  when  he  went  to  bed,  ana  he  was 
awakened  Jby  it.  At  the  restoration,  how- 
ever, Blythe  Cockpen  shared  the  4te  of 
many  other  of  the  royal  adherents ;  he  was 
forgotten,  and  wandered  upon  the  lands  he 
once  owned  in  Scotland,  poor  and  un- 
friended. His  letters  to  the  court  were 
unpresented,  or  disregarded,  tiU,  wearied 
and  incensed,  he  travelled  to  London; 
but  his  mean  garb  not  suiting  ihe  rich 
doublets  of  court,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
approach  the  royal  presence.    At  length. 


ANSWER 

TO   THE   PRECEDIVG. 
A  litentrp  ekarscter  jron  Tiew, 
Kaown  to  the  modcrna  onlf — W : 
I  WM  phyviciaa  to  Idaf  WiUtam ; 
When  absent,  he  woald  ulj^  **  how — ^ill  I  am  1** 
In  ancient  days  if  I  had  IiT*d,  the  aap 
Whieh  poiKa*d  Kgjpfm  qneen,  had  been  a— Waip ; 
And  the  deatb-eoldaea  of  th*  imperial  arm 
With  life  reTiTing  had  agun  been — ^Warm. 
A  friend  to  eprightliaen,  that  neuter  it 
By  tnddea  pow'r  I*Te  chang:*d  into  a — Wit. 
llie  Taialy-pvoTident  indattriova  ant 
With  erael  sport  I  oft  redaoe  to— Want ; 
Whene'er  I  meet  with  in  unlaeky  hack, 
I  give  the  ereatore  a  tremendons — Whack: 
And  many  a  time  a  pnppy  cries  iforhelpt 
If  I  desert  eaprioionsly  the — Whelp. 
A  friend  to  arehifeectuTC,  I  toni  all 
(As  quick  as  Cheiraham  builders)  into— Will. 
I'm  honest,  for  whene'er  I  find  some  hose, 
I  seek  the  owner,  loud  exclaiming— Whose  ? 
Farther  than  Lancaster  I  educate, 
My  system's  always  to  interrogate; 
Already  have  I  taught  my  very  hat 
Questions  ot  fact  to  aak,  and  cry  out— What? 
Questions  of  time  my  poultry,  for  the  hen 
Cackles  chronology,  enquiring — Whea  ? 
My  laundry's  labour  I  divide  with  ashes ; 
It  is  with  them  the  laundress  scours  and— Washes: 
And  if  an  ugly  rent  I  find,  the  hole 
Instantly  Taoiahes,  becoming— Whole. 

In  short,  my  merits  ars  so  bright  to  view 
How  good  soe'cr  you  may  be,  just  or  true. 
You  can  but  halTe  my  worth,  for  I  am— AwUv  yea. 
Ckeltenkam. 

THE  MERRY  MONARCH, 

AND  "BLYTHE  COCKPEN." 

While  Charles  II.  was  sojourning  ia 
Scotland,  before  the  battle  of  Worcestec, 
his  chief  confidant  and  associate  was  the 


ODD  SIGNS. 

A  gentleman  lately  travelling  through 
Orantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  observed  the 
following  lines  under  a  sign-post,  on  which 
was  placed  an  inhabited  bee-hive. 

Two  wonders,  Grantham,  now  are  thine. 
The  highest  spire,  and  a  living  sign. 

The  same  person,  at  another  public- 
house  in  the  country,  where  London  porter 
was  sold,  observed  the  figure  of  Britannia 
engra?ed  upon  a  tankaid,  in  a  rediniog 
posture;  underneath  was  the  following 
motto : — 

Pray  Sof-Pobtmi. 
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€Vatt  Briligr.  Sutliam. 

T^e   aboT«  engraving  is  from  a  liiho-  ing  of  great  underlakings.     It  nas  again 

graphic   Tiew,   publitbed   in    Durham   in  improved,   by   widening    it    to   twice   ill 

1821) :  it  waa  designed  b;   Mr.  Bouet,   a  breadth,  in  1805. 

ver^  ingenious  Frrnch  gentleman,  resident         Upon  ibis  bridge  there  were  two  chapels, 

there,  whose  abilities  ai  ao  artist   are  of  dedicated   respeclively   to  St.  James   and 

a  superior  order.  St.  Andrew,  one  of  which  stood  on  the  «ite 

Elrel   bridge   contisls   of   nine   or   ten  of  the   old    house    close    to    ihe    bridge, 

arches,   and   was    bailt  by   the  excellent  at  present   iohabited   by  Mr.  Adamson,  a  ' 

bishop  Pndsey,  about  the  year  liro.     It  respectable  veterinary  surgeon;  ihe  other 

was  repaired  >n  the  time  of  bishop  Fox,  aiood  on  the  site  of  the  new  houses  on  the 

who  held  the  see  of  Diirham  from  1494  to  south  side  of  the  bridge,  occupied  by  Mr. 

1502,  and  mnfed  an  "  indulgence  "  lo  all  Tenwick   and    Mr.  Hopper.     About  three 

who  should   conlribule  towards  defraying  yean  ago,  while  clearing  away  Ihe  rubbish, 

Ihe  expenie;  an  expedient  frequently  re-  preparatoiy  to  Ihe  erection  of  llie  latler 

sorted  to  in  Catholic  times  for  the  forward-  houies,  some  remains  of  the   old  cbaoel 

Voi.I.— 14. 
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were  discovered :  an  arch  was  in  a  very  per- 
fect state,  but  unfortunately  no  drawing 
was  made. 

It  is  believed  by  some,  that  another 
chapel  stood  on,  or  near  Elvet  bridge,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Magdalen ;  and  the  name  of 
the  flight  of  steps  leading  from  Elvet  bridge 
to  Saddler-street,  viz.  the  Maudlin,  or  Mag- 
dalen-steps, rather  favours  the  supposition. 
On  the  north  side  of  Elvet  bridge  is  a 
building,  erected  in  1632,  formerly  used  as 
the  house  of  correction,  but  which,  since 
the  erection  of  the  new  gaol,  was  sold  to 
the  late  Stephen  Kemble,  Esq.,  and  is  now 
the  printing  and  publishing  office  of  the 
Durham  Chronicle,  l^e  ground  cells  are 
miserable  places :  some  figures,  still  visible 
on  madiy  of  the  walls,  as  faces,  ships,  &c. 
show  to  what  resources  the  poor  fellows 
confined  there  were  driven  to  amuse  them- 
selves. This  building  is  said  to  be  haunted 
by  the  restless  sprite  of  an  old  piper,  who, 
as  the  story  is,  was  brought  down  the  river 
by  a  flood,  and^on  being  rescued  from  the 
water,  became  an  inmate  of  the  house  of 
correction,  where  he  died  a  few  years  after- 
wards. The  credulous  often  hear  his  bag- 
pipes at  midnight.  Every  old  bridge  seems 
to  have  its  legend,  and  this  is  the  legend 
of  Elvet  bridge. 

The  buildings  represented  by  the  en- 
graving in  the  distance  are  the  old  gaol, 
and  a  few  of  the  adjoining  houses.  This 
gaol,  which  stood  to  the  east  of  the  castle, 
and  contiguous  to  the  keep,  was  originally 
the  great  north  gateway  to  the  castle,  and 
was  erected  by  bishop  Langley,  who  held 
the  see  of  Durham  from  1406  to  1437.  It 
divided  Saddler-street  from  the  North 
Bailey,  and  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  age,  but,  from  its  con- 
fined situation,  in  a  public  part  of  the 
city,  it  was  adjudged  to  be  a  nuisance,  and 
was  accordingly  destroyed  in  1820.  On 
the  west  side  of  it  is  erected  an  elegant 
subscription  libraiy  and  news-room,  and  on 
the  opposite  a  spacious  assembly-room; 
these  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  spot  in 
the  state  here  represented.  The  present 
county  gaol  is  at  the  head  of  Old  Elvet ;  it 
is  a  solendid  edifice,  and  so  it  should  be, 
consiaering  that  it  cost  the  county  120,000/. 

Of  bishop  Pudsey,  the  builder  of  Elvet 
bridge,  the  following  account  is  given  in 
Hegg's  Legend  of  St.  Cuthbert.  Speaking 
of  St.  Goodrick,  of  whom  there  are  par- 
ticulars in  the  Every-Day  Bdok,  lieffg 
says,  '<  Thus  after  he  had  acted  all  the 
miracles  of  a  legend,  he  ended  his  scene  in 
the  yeare  1 1 70,  not  deserving  that  honour 
eonfeired  on  his  cell  by  tne  forenamed 


bishop  Pusar  (Pudsey),  who  told  him  he 
should  be  seven  yeares  blind  before  his 
death,  so  that  the  bishop  deferring  his  re* 
pentance  till  the  tyme  of  his  blindness, 
(which  Goodrick  meant  of  the  eyes  of  his 
understanding)  dyed  unprovided  for  death. 
But  if  good  works  be  satisfactorie,  then 
died  he  not  in  debt  for  his  sinnes,  who  re- 
payred  and  built  many  of  the  episoopall 
manors,  and  founded  the  manor  and 
church  at  Darlington,  and  two  hospitals, 
one  at  Alverton,  and  the  other  at  Sher- 
burne, neare  Durham.  He  built  also  Elvet 
bridge,  with  two  chapels  upon  it,  over  the 
Weer ;  and,  lastly,  built  that  beautiful  work 
the  Galilee,  now  the  bishop's  consistory,  and 
hither  translated  saint  Bede*s  bones,  which 
lye  enterred  under  a  tomb  of  black  marble.'' 
From  the  above  extract,  as  punctuated  in 
all  the  printed  copies  I  have  seen,  it  would 
appear  that  Hegg  intended  to  represent 
both  the  chapels  as  being  over  the  IVeer, 
whereas  only  one  was  so  situated,  the  othe^ 
being  on  one  of  the  land  arches.  To  render 
this  passage  correct,  the  words  ''  with  two 
chapels  upon  it ''  should  have  been  inserted 
in  a  parenthesis,  which  would  make  the 

Eassage  stand  thus,  '*  He  built  also  Elvet 
ridge,  (with  two  chapels  upon  it,)  over 
the  Weer."  Hegg,  with  all  his  humour,  is 
frequently  obscure ;  and  his  legend,  which 
was  for  some  time  in  manuscript,  has  suffered 
by  the  inattention  of  transcribers;  there 
are  three  different  copies  in  print,  and  all 
vary.  The  edition  printed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Allan  of  Darlington,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Oxford,  and  since  reprinted  by  Mr.  Hogget 
of  Durham,  is  the  most  correct  one,  and 
from  that  the  above  extract  is  taken. 

Bishop  Pudsey's  memory  must  always  be 
dear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
D\irham,  as  probably  no  man  ever  con- 
ferred greater  service  on  the  county.  It 
was  he  who,  in  order  to  supply  the  defici- 
ency of  Doomsday-book,  caused  a  general 
survey  to  be  made  of  all  the  demesne  lands 
and  possessions  in  his  bishopric.  This 
survey  is  recorded  in  a  small  folio  of  twenty- 
four  pages,  written  in  a  bad  hand,  and 
called  '*  Bolden  Buke,''  naw  in  the  archives 
at  Durham.  It  contains  inquisitions,  o«> 
verdicts  of  all  the  several  tenures  of  lands, 
services,  and  customs;  all  the  tenants' 
names  of  every  degree  ;  how  much  each  of 
them  held  at  that  time,  and  what  rents 
were  reserved  for  the  same.  This  book  has 
been  produced,  and  read  in  evidence  on 
several  trials  at  law,  on  the  part  of  the  suc- 
ceeding bishops,  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
property. 
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No.  XL 

{From  "Jack  Drum's  Entertainmenty**  a 
Comedy,  Author  unknown,  160L] 

The  free  humour  of  a  Noble  Houaekeeper, 

F^rtmrne  («  KuigM),  I  WMit  not  bora  to  bo  nj  cradle's 
drndfo. 
To  eboke  aad  otiie  op  vaj  pleaamro's  breotb. 
To  poison  with  tho  ▼eaom*d  cares  of  tbrif  t 
Uj  priTSte  sweet  of  life :  only  to  serape 
A  heap  of  jnraek,  to  fatten  and  huuuto 
Tbe  barren  Tirtaes  of  my  progeny. 
And  make  tbem  spnrat  'spite  of  their  want  of  worth  ; 
No,  I  do  wish  mj  girls  should  wish  me  lire ; 
Which  few  do  wish  that  have  a  greedy  sire. 
Bat  still  expect,  and  gape  with  hnagry  lip, 
Wh«n  be'il  give  np  his  goaty  stewardship. 

Friend.    Then  I  wonder. 
You  not  aspire  onto  the  emiaoice 
Aad  height  of  pleasii^  life.    To  Court,  to  Court— 
Thpre  bnraish,  there  spread,  there  stick  in  pomp. 
Like  a  bright  diamond  in  a  Lady*s  brow. 
There  plant  your  fortunes  in  the  flowring  spring. 
And  get  tiae  Sua  bofere  you  of  Respect. 
There  trench  yourself  within  the  people's  lore. 
And  flitter  in  tho  eye  of  glorious  grace. 
What's  wealth  without  reqMOt  and  mounted  place  ? 

Forfustf.   Worse  aad  worse  t — I  am  not  yet  dis- 
traught, 
I  kag  not  to  be  aqueex'd  witli  my  own  weight, 
Kor  hoist  up  aU  my  sails  to  catch  the  wind 
Of  the  drnnk  reeling  Commons.    I  labour  nov 
To  have  an  awful  presence,  nor  be  feared. 
Since  who  is  fear'd  still  fears  to  be  iro  feared. 
I  care  not  to  b«  like  the  Horeb  calf. 
One  day  adored,  aad  next  pasht  all  in  pieces. 
Nor  do  X  enry  Polyphemiaa  puffs, 
Switxers*  slept  greatness.    I  adore  the  Snn, 
Yet  love  to  lire  within  a  temperate  sone. 
Let  whp  will  climb  ambitious  glibbery  rounds. 
And  lean  upon  the  Tulgar's  rotten  lore, 
VU  not  corriral  him.    The  lun  will  give 
As  great  a  shadow  to  my  trunk  as  his  ; 
And  after  death,  like  Chessmen  hariog  atoo^ 
In  play,  for  Bishops  some,  for  Knights,  and  Pawas, 
We  all  together  shall  be  tumbled  up 
In  to  one  bag. 

Let  haah'd-calm  quiet  rock  my  life  asleep ; 
And,  being  dead,  my  own  ground  press  my  bones  ; 
%VhiIst  some  old  Beldame,  hobbling  o'er  my  grare. 
May  mumble  thus : 
*  Here  lies  a  Kaigfit  whose  Monoy  was  his  Slave.' 


Cnperioit.     A dj Retires!    wouU   you   have  a  poem 
without 
Adjectires  ?  they're  the  flower,  thegr^e  of  all  our  Ian* 

A  well'choscn  Epithet  doth  gire  new  muI 
To  fainting  Poesy,  and  makes  erery  rerso 
A  Bride  I    With  Adjectires  we  bait  our  lines, 
When  we  do  fish  for  Oentlewomen's  lores. 
And  with  their  sweetness  catch  the  nibbling  ear 
Of  amorous  ladies ;  with  the  music  of 
These  rarishing  noons  we  charm  the  silken  tribe. 
And  make  the  Gallant  melt  with  apprehension 
Of  the  rare  Worl    I  will  maintain  't  against 
A  bundle  of  Orammarians,  in  Poetry 
The  Substantire  itself  oaanot  iaA«i4< 
Without  iU  AdjeetiTO. 

Frimd.  But  for  all  that. 
Those  words  would  sonnd  more  full,  methinks.  that  ara 

not 
80  larded ;  aad  if  I  might  counsel  you, 
You  shoald  compose  a  Sonnet  clean  without  'em. 
A  TOW  of  stately  Substaatires  would  march 
Like  Switiers,  and  bear  all  the  fields  before  'em  ; 
Carry  thoir  weight :  shew  fair,  like  Deeds  KnroH'd ; 
Not  Writs,  that  are  first  made  ahd  after  fiU'd. 
Thence  first  came  up  the  title  of  Blank  Verse  ;— 
You  know.  Sir,  what  Blank  signifies  ?— when  the  sense. 
First  framed,  is  tied  with  Adjectires  like  points. 
And  could  not  hold  together  without  wedges  : 
Hang  't,  'tis  pedaatio,  rolgar  Poetry. 
Let  ohildrea,  when  they  rentify.  stick  here 
Aad  there  these  piddling  worda  for  want  of  matter 
Poets  write  Masculine  Numbers. 


[From  the  *'  Guardian,"  a  Comedy,  by 
Abraham  Cowley,  I60O.  This  was  the 
first  Draught  of  that  which  he  published 
afterwards  under  the  title  of  the  *'  Cutter 
of  Coleman  Street ;"  and  contains  the 
character  of  a  Foolish  Poet,  omitted  in 
.e  latter.  I  give  a  few  scraps  of  this 
Jiaracter,.  both  because  the  Edition  is 
scarce,  and  as  furnishing  no  unsuitable 
corollary  to  the  Critical  Admonitions  in 
the  preceding  Extract.— The  "  Cutter  " 
has  always  appeared  to  me  the  link  be- 
tween the  Comedy  of  Fletcher  and  of 
Congreve.  In  the  elegant  passion  of 
the  Love  Scenes  it  approaches  ine  former ; 
and  Puny  (the  character  substituted  for 
the  omitted  Poet)  is  the  Prototype  of  the 
half  witted  Wits,  the  Brisks  and  Dapper 
Wits,  of  the  latter.] 

DoggreUy  thefootUh  Poet,  described. 


Cidter.  — —  the  rery  Emblem  of  porerty  and  poor 
poetry.    The  feet  are  worse  patched  of  his  rhymes. 


[Ftom    the    "  Changes,"  a  Corned)',  "by 
James  Shirley,  1632.] 

poevrjr.      *««  icc»  »■«   ..v-*'   ,,w.-.-^-  —   —  --j . 

Exceee  of  Epithets,  enfeebling  to  Poeti-y.  than  of  his  stockings,    if  one  line  forget  itself,  aad  run 

».«««A#^  '..uf  ^:  .11  Aiit  bevond  his  elbow,  while  the  next  kpeps  at  hom« 

Fnead.  Master  Caperwit,  before  yoa  read,  pray  tell  oui  oeyona  nm  ciuww,  ....    *       „     . 

Hare  your  rerses  anf  Adjectirea  ?  •«  ^^^*- 
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TiJntka.  N»7,  tbey  mocked  and  fletted  at  u,  as  wtt 
mug  Um  Plain  Uie  last  Sandaj  nXght. 

Cutter,  That  was  that  muiffnl  Rhyoner ;  bj  this 
llfht  ke  earin  his  brother  poet  John  StenhoULbo 
eanse  he  cannot  reach  hU  heifhts.    •    •    • 

DoggrtU  (netting  hU  owa  ventiJ)  Tkas  pndo  doth 
still  with  beaaty  dwell. 
And  like  the  Baltic  ocean  swell. 

Blade.  Why  the  Baltic,  Dof^rell  ? 

Doggrelt.  Why  the  Baltie  I—tkis  *tis  aot  to  hwe 
read  the  Poets.    •    •    • 

She  looks  like  Niobe  on  the  moaataia*s  top. 

CiMer.  That  Niobe,  Dogfrell,  you  haTe  ased  wono 
than  Phcebas  did.  Not  a  dog  looks  nelaacholy  bat 
he's  compared  to  Niobe.  He  beat  a  riUaiaoaa  Tapster 
*tother  day,  to  make  him  look  like  Nioba. 

C.L. 

ANCIENT  Waggery* 

For  thM  T\ible  Book. 

[From  the  ^*  Pleasant  Conceits  of  old  Hob- 
son,  the  merry  Londoner;  full  of  hu- 
mourous Discourses  and  merry  Merri- 
ments :— 1607."] 

How  Mauter  Hob$on  hung  oui  a  ktnienut 
and  eantUeligkt, 

In  the  beginning  of  oueen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  when  the  order  of  hai^ging  out  Ian- 
terne  and  candlelight  first  of  all  waa  brought 
up,*  the  bedell  of  the  warde  where  Maister 
Hobson  dwalt,  in  a  dark  evening,  crieingr 
up  and  down,  *^  Hang  out  your  lauternes  1 
Hang  out  your  lantemes  I**  using  no  other 
wordes,  Maister  Hobson  tooke  an  emptie 
lanteme,  and,  according  to  the  bedells  call^ 
hung  it  out.  This  flout,  by  the  lord  mayor, 
was  taken  in  ill  part,  and  for  the  same 
offence  Hobson  was  sent  to  the  Counter, 
but  being  released,  the  next  night  follow- 
ing, thinking  to  amend  his  call,  the  bedell 
cryed  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Hans  out 
your  lantemes  and  candle  V  Maister  Hob- 
son, hereupon,  hung  out  a  lanteme  and 
candle  unlighted,  as  the  bedell  again  com- 
manded ;  whereupon  he  was  sent  again  to 
the  Counter ;  but  the  next  night,  the  bedell 
being  better  advised,  cryed  ''  Hang  out 
your  lanterne  and  candle  light !  Hang  out 
your  lanterne  and  candle  light  1''  which 
Maister  Hobson  at  last  did,  to  his  great 
commendations,  which  cry  of  lanterne  and 
candle  light  is  in  right  manner  used  to 
this  day. 

How  Mmtter  Hobson  found  out  the  Pye- 
ttealer. 

In  Christmas  Holy-dayes  when  Maister 

*  The  cnatom  of  hnnging  oat  laaterns  before  lamps 
were  ia  ase  was  earlier  thaii  queea  Elisabeth's  reisn. 


Hobson's  wife  bad  many  pyes  in  the  oven, 
one  of  his  servants  had  stole  one  of  them 
out,  and  at  the  taueme  bad  merrilie  eat  it. 
It  fortuned,  the  same  day,  that  some  of  his 
friends  dined  with  him,  and  one  of  tlfe 
best  pyes  were  missing,  Uie  stealer  thereof, 
after  dinner,  he  found  out  in  this  manner. 
He  called  all  his  servants  in  friendly  sort 
together  into  the  hall,  and  caused  each  of 
them  to  drinke  one  to  another,  both  wine, 
ale,  and  beare,  till  they  were  all  drunke ; 
then  caused  hee  a  table  to  be  furnished 
with  very  goode  cheare,  whereat  hee  like- 
wise pleased  them.  Being  set  altogether, 
he  saide,  **  Why  sit  ye  not  downe  fellows  ?' 
— **  We  bee  set  already,"  quoth  they.^ 
**  Nay,"  quoth  Maister  Hobson,  **  he  that 
atole  the  pye  is  not  yet  set."—"  Yes,  that 
I  doe !"  quoth  he  that  stole  it,  by  which 
means  Maister  Hobson  knewe  what  was 
become  of  the  pye;  for  the  poor  fellowe 
being  drunke  could  not  keepe  his  owne 
secretts. 


THE  FIRST  VIOLET. 

The  spriaf  is  oobm  :  the  Tiolat*s  goae. 

The  first-bora  child  of  the  early  hva ; 

With  as  she  is  bat  a  winter  flower. 

The  snow  on  the  hiUs  eanuot  blast  her  bowor— 

Aad  she  lifts  op  bar  head  of  dewy  blaa 

To  the  yoangost  sky  of  the  self-same  hoe. 

Aad  when  the  spriaf  oomes  with  her  host 
Of  flower»-~that  flower  belore^  the  most, 
Shriaks  from  the  erowd  that  may  eoafose 
Her  hearaaly  odoar  and  riffin  kaes. 

Plnek  the  others,  bat  still  rsmamber 
Their  herald  oot  of  dim  Deeember— 
The  morain^  star  of  all  the  flowers, 
Tka  pledge  of  daylight's  lenftheaed  hdars. 
Nor,  midst  the  roses,  e*er  forfet 
Tka  vixfin-^iifin  Tiolat. 


YORKSHIRE  SAYING. 

For  the  Table  Book, 

*<  Let's  begin  again  like  the  Clerk 
OF  Beeston.'* 

The  clerk  of  Beeston,  a  small  village 
near  Leeds,  one  Sunday,  after  having  sung 
a  psalm  about  half  way  through  the  first 
verse,  discoTered  he  had  chosen  a  wrong 
tune,  on  which  he  exclaimed  to  the  singers, 
"  Stop  lads,  we've  got  into  a  wrong  metre, 
let's  Degin  again!''  Hence  the  origin  of 
the  saying,  so  common  in  Leeds  and  the 
neighbourhood,  <*  Let*s  begin  again,  like 
the  clerk  of  Beeston." 

T.  Q.  M. 
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TO  CONTENTMENT. 

I. 

Spftrk  of  pare  celesfial  Ars, 
Port  of  an  the  -world's  desire, 
Parediae  of  earthlj  bliss, 
Heavea  of  tlie  other  world  end  this ; 
Tell  me,  where  thjr  court  abides, 
^Vhere  th  J  f  lorioos  chariot  rides  ? 

II. 

Eden  knew  thee  for  a  daj. 

Bat  thoa  woaldst  no  longer  staj ; 

Oatrd  for  poor  Adam's  sin. 

By  a  flsmin((  chembin ; 

Yet  thoa  lov'st  that  happy  shade 

Where  thy  beaateoos  form  was  made. 

And  thy  kindness  still  remains 

To  the  woods,  and  flow*ry  plains. 

III. 

Happy  DaTid  found  thee  there. 
Sporting  in  the  open  air ; 
As  he  led  his  flocks  along. 
Feeding  on  his  rural  song : 
Bat  when  courts  and  honours  had 
Saateh'd  away  the  lorely  lad, 
Thoo  that  there  no  room  eou'dst  find. 
Let  him  go  and  staid  behind. 

IV. 

His  wise  son,  with  cave  and  pain, 

Seacoh'd  all  nature's  frame  in  fain ; 

For  a  while  content  to  be, 

Scareh'd  it  roand,  bat  found  not  thee ; 

Beauty  owft'd  she  knew  thee  not. 

Plenty  had  thy  name  forgot: 

If asic  oaly  did  ayer. 

Once  yon  came  and  danc'd  with  her.* 


PIETRE  METASTASIO. 

This  celebrated  Italian  lyric  and  dra- 
matic poet  was  bom  at  Rome,  in  1698,  of 
parents  in  humble  life,  whose  names  were 
Trapassi.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  talents  as  an  improvvUti^' 
tore.  The  eminent  jurist,  Gravina,  who 
amused  himself  with  writing  bad  tragedies, 
was  walking  near  the  Campus  Martins  one 
summer*s  evening,  in  company  with  the 
abb^  Lorenzini,  when  they  heard  a  sweet 
and  powerful  voice,  modulating  verses  with 
ihe  greatest  fluency  to  the  measure  of  the 


*  From  OuDtou's  **  Athenian  Spoi  t." 


oanto  htprovvuc*  On  approaching  the  shop 
of  Trapassi,  whence  the  melody  proceeded, 
they  were  surprised  to  see  a  lovely  boy 
pouring  forth  elegant  verses  on  the  persons 
and  objects  which  surrounded  him,  and 
their  admiration  was  increased  by  the 
graceful  compliments  which  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  to  themselves. 
When  the  youthful  poet  had  concluded, 
Gravina  called  him  to  him,  and,  with  many 
encomiums  and  caresses,  offered  him  a 
piece  of  money,  which  the  boy  politely  de- 
clined. He  then  inquired  into  his  situation 
and  employment,  and  being  struck  with  the 
intelligence  of  his  replies,  proposed  to  his 
parents  to  educate  him  as  his  own  child. 
They  consented,  and  Gravina  changed  his 
name  from  Trapassi  to  Metastasio,  and  gave 
him  a  careful  and  excellent  education  for 
his  own  profession. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  Metastasio 
produced  his  tragedy  of  "  Giustino,''  which 
so  pleased  Gratina,  that  he  took  him  tx> 
Naples,  where  he  contended  with  and  exr 
celled  some  of  the  most  celebrated  impro- 
visatori  of  Italv.  He  still,  however,  con- 
tinued his  study  of  the  law,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  only  two  channels  of  prefer- 
ment which  prevail  at  Rome,  also  assumed 
the  minor  order  of  priesthood,  whence  his 
title  of  abate.  In  1718,  death  deprived 
him  of  his  patron,  who  bequeathed  to  him 
the  whole  of  his  personal  property,  amount- 
ing to  fifteen  tnousand  crowns.  Of  too 
liberal  and  hospitable  a  disposition,  he 
gradually  made  away  with  this  provision 
and  then  resolved  to  apply  more  closely  to 
the  law.  He  repaired  to  Naples,  to  study  for 
that  purpose,  but  becoming  acquainted  with 
Brugnatelli,  usually  called  **  the  Romanina," 
the  most  celebrated  actress  and  singer  in 
Italy,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  har- 
mony and  poetry.  The  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  his  nrst  opera,  ^  Gli  Orti  Esperidi," 
confirmed  him  in  this  resolution,  and  joining 
bis  establishment  to  that  of  "  the  Roman i- 
na  *'  and  her  husband,  in  a  short  time  he 
composed  three  new  dramas,  "  Cato  in 
Utica,"  "  Ezio,"  and  "  Serairamide/'  He 
followed  these  with  several  more  of  still 
greater  celebrity,  until,  in  1730,  he  received 
and  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  court 
of  Vienna,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  that 
capital,  as  coadjutor  to  the  imperial  laureate, 
Apostolo  Zeno,  whom  he  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded. From  that  period,  the  life  of 
Metastasio  presented  a  calm  uniformity  for 
upwards  of^half  a  century.  He  retained 
the  favour  of  the  imperial  family  undimi- 
nished, for  his  extraordinary  talents  were 
adtn'.rahly  seconded  by  the  even  tenor  ot 
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his  private  character,  and  avoidance  of 
court  intrigue.  Ixfdefatigable  as  a  poet,  he 
composed  no  less  than  twenty-six  operas, 
and  eight  oratorios,  or  sacred  dramas,  be- 
sides cantatas,  canzoni,  sonnets,  and  minor 
pieces  to  a  great  amount.  The  poetical 
characteristics  of  Metastasio  are  sweetness, 
correctness,  purity,  simplicity,  gentle  pathos, 
and  refined  and  elevated  sentiment.  There 
is  less  of  nature  than  of  elegance  and  beauty 
in  his  dramas,  which  consequently  appear 
insipid  to  those  who  have  been  nourished 
wiih  stronger  poetic  aliment. 

Dr.  Barney,  who  saw  Metastasio  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  describes  him  as  look' 
ing  like  one  of  fifty,  and  as  the  gayest  and 
handsomest  man,  of  his  time  of  life,  he  had 
ever  beheld.  He  died  after  a  short  illness 
at  Vienna,  in  April  1782,  having  completed 
his  eighty-fourth  year,  leaving  a  consider- 
able property  in  money,  books,  and  valua- 
bles. Besides  his  numerous  works,  which 
have  been  translated  into  most  of  the  Euro- 
i>ean  languages,  a  lar^e  collection  of  his 
letters,  published  since  his  death,  supplied 
copious  materials  for  his  biography.* 


Mrs.  Piozzi  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
Metastasio  in  his  latter  days.  She  says : — 
'  Here  (at  Vienna)  are  many  ladies  of 
fashion  very  eminent  for  their  musical  abili- 
ties, particularly  mesdemoiselles  de  Marti- 
nas,  one  of  whom  is  member  of  the  acade- 
mies of  Berlin  and  Bologna :  the  celebiated 
Metastasio  died  in  their  house,  after  having 
lived  with  the  family  sixty^five  years  more 
or  less.  They  set  his  poetry  and  sing  it 
very  finely,  appearing  to  recollect  his  con- 
versation and  friendship  with  infinite  ten- 
derness and  delight.  He  was  to  have  been 
presented  to  the  pope  the  very  day  he  died, 
and  in  the  delirium  which  immediately 
preceded  dissolution,  raved  much  of  the 
supposed  interview.  Unwilling  to  hear  of 
death,  no  one  was  ever  permitted  to  men- 
tion it  before  him ;  and  nothing  put  him  so 
certainly  out  of  humour,  as  finding  that 
rule  transgressed.  Even  the  small-pox  was 
not  to  be  named  in  his  presence,  and  who- 
ever did  name  that  disorder,  though  uncon- 
scious of  the  offence  he  had  given,  Metas- 
tasio would  see  no  more.'' 

Mrs.  Piozzi  adds,  "  The  other  peculiari- 
ties I  could  gather  from  Miss  Marti  nas 
were  these :  tha^t  he  had  contentedly  lived 
half  a  century  at  Vienna,  without  ever  even 


wishing  to  learn  its  language ;  that  he  had 
never  given  more  than  five  guineas  English 
money  in  all  that  time  to  the  poor ;  that  he 
always  sat  in  the  same  seat  at  church,  but 
never  paid  for  it,  and  that  nobody  dared 
ask  him  for  the  trifling  sum ;  that  he  was 
grateful  and  beneficent  to  the  friends  who 
began  by  being  his  protectors,  but  who,  in 
the  end,  were  his  debtors,  for  solid  benefits 
as  well  as  for  elegant  presents,  which  it  was 
his  delight  to  be  perpetually  making.  He 
left  to  them  at  last  all  he  had  ever  gained, 
without  the  charge  even  of  a  bingle  legacy; 
observing  in  his  will,  that  it  was  to  them 
he  owed  it,  and  that  other  conduct  would 
in  him  have  been  injustice.  He  never 
changed  the  fashion  of  his  wig,  or  the  cut 
or  colour  of  his  coat,  so  that  his  portrait, 
taken  not  very  long  ago,  looks  like  those  of 
Boileau  or  Moliere  at  the  head  of  their 
works.  His  life  was  arranged  with  such 
methodical  exactness,  that  he  rose,  studied, 
chatted,  slept,  and  dined,  at  the  same  hours, 
for  fifty  years  together,  enjoying  uninter- 
rupted health,  which  probably  gave  him 
that  happy  sweetness  of  temper,  or  habitual 
gentleness  of  manners,-  which  was  never 
ruffled,  except  when  his  sole  injunction  was 
forgotten,  and  the  death  of  any  person 
whatever  was  unwittingly  mentioned  before 
him.  No  solicitation  had  ever  prevailed  on 
him  to  dine  from  home,  nor  had  his  nearest 
intimates  ever  seen  him  eat  more  than  a 
biscuit  with  his  lemonade,  every  meal  being 
performed  with  even  mysterious  privacy  to 
the  last.  When  his  end  approached  by 
rapid  steps,  he  did  not  in  the  least  suspect 
that  it  was  coming;  and  mademoiselle 
Martinas  has  scarcely  yet  done  rejoicing  in 
the  thought  that  he  escaped  the  preparations 
he  so  dreaded.  Latterly,  all  his  pleasures 
were  confined  to  music  and  conversation ; 
and  the  delight  he  took  in  hearing  the  lady 
he  lived  with  sing  his  songs,  was  visible  to 
every  one.  An  Italian  abate  here  said, 
comically  enough,  <  Oh !  he  always  looked 
like  a  man  in  the  state  of  beatification 
when  mademoiselle  de  Martinas  accom- 
panied his  verses  with  her  fine  voice  and 
Drilliant  finger.'  The  father  of  Metastasio 
was  a  goldsmith  at  Rome,  but  his  son  had 
so  devoted  himself  to  the  family  he  lived 
with,  that  he  refused  to  hear,  and  took 

f)ains  not  to  know,  whether  he  had  in  his 
after  days  any  one   relation  left  in  the 
worid." 

We  liave  a  life  of  Metastasio,  chiefly  de- 
rived from  his  correspondence,  by  Dr. 
Burncy. 


•  OtD«r-.l  Biog.  Diet.    Diet,  of  Musicians. 
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A  DEATH-BED: 

In  1  Letter  to  R.  U.  Esq.  of  B 

For  the  Table  Book. 

I  called  upon  you  this  morning,  and 
found  that  you  were  gone  to  visit  a  dying 
friend.  I  had  been  upon  a  like  errand. 
Poor  N.  R.  has  lain  dying  now  for  almost  a 
week ;  such  is  the  penalty  we  pay  for  having 
emoyed  through  life  a  strong  constitution. 
Whether  he  knew  me  or  not,  I  know  not, 
or  whether  he  saw  me  through  his  poor 
glazed  eyes;  but  the  group  1  saw  aoout 
him  I  shall  not  forgeL  Upon  the  bed,  or 
about  it,  were  assembled  his  Wife,  their 
two  Daughters,  and  poor  deaf  Robert, 
looking*  doubly  stupified.  There  they  were, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  sitting  all  the 
week.  I  could  only  reach  out  a  hand  to 
Mrs.  R.  Speaking  was  impossible  in  that 
mute  chamber.  By  this  time  it  roust  be  all 
over  with  him.  In  him  I  have  a  loss  the 
world  canuot  make  up.  He  was  my  friend, 
and  my  father's  friend,  for  all  the  life  that  I 
can  remember.  I  seem  to  have  made 
foolish  friendships  since.  Those  are  the 
friendships,  whicn  outlast  a  second  genera- 
tion. Old  as  I  am  getting,  in  his  eves  I 
was  still  the  child  he  knew  me.  To  the 
last  he  called  me  Jemmy.  I  have  none  to 
call  me  Jemmy  now.    He  was  the  last  link 

that  bound  me  to  B .    You  are  but  of 

yesterday.  In  him  I  seem  to  have  lost  the 
old  plainness  of  manners  and  singleness  of 
heart.  Lettered  he  was  not;  his  reading 
scarcely  exceeding  the  Obituary  of  the  old 
Gentleman's  Biagazine,  to  which  he  has 
ncTer  failed  of  having  recourse  for  these 
last  fifty  years.  Yet  there  was  the  pride  of 
literature  about  him  from  that  slender  peru- 
sal ;  and  moreover  from  his  office  of  archive 
keeper  to  your  ancient  city,  in  which  he 
must  needs  pick  up  some  equivocal  Latin ; 
which,  among  his  less  literary  friends  as- 
sumed  the  airs  of  a  rery  pleasant  pedantry. 
Can  I  forget  the  erudite  look  with  which 
having  tried  to  puzzle  out  the  text  of  a 
Black  lettered  Chaucer  in  your  Corporation 
Library,  to  which  he  was  a  sort  of  Libra^ 
nan,  he  gave  it  up  with  this  eonsolatory 
veflection — "  Jemmy,"  said  he,  '*  I  do  not 
enow  what  you  find  in  these  very  old  books, 
but  I  observe,  there  is  a  deal  of  very  indif- 
ferent spelling  in  them.*'  His  jokes  (for  he 
had  some)  are  ended ;  but  they  were  old 
Perennials,  staple,  and  always  as  good  as 
new.  He  had  one  Song,  that  spake  of  the 
**  flat  bottoms  of  our  foes  coming  over  in 
darkness,*'  and  alluded  to  a  threatened  In- 
vasion, many  years  since  blown  over ;  this 


he  reserved  to  be  sung  on  Christmas  Night, 
which  we  always  passed  with  him,  and  he 
sang  it  with  the  freshness  of  an  impending 
event.  How  his  eyes  would  sparkle  when 
he  came  to  the  passage : 

W«*U  itiU  make  *em  nn,  ud  we'll  ttUl  make  'em 

eweat, 
la  tiHte  of  the  deril  and  Braaaela*  Guetto  I 

What  is  the  Brussels'  Gazette  now  ?  I  cry, 
while  I  endite  these  trifles.  His  poor  girls 
who  are,  I  believe,  compact  of  solid  good- 
ness, will  have  to  receive  their  afflicted 
mother  at  an  unsuccessful  home  in  a  petty 

village  in shire,  where  for  years  they 

have  been  struggling  to  raise  a  Girls'  School 
with  no  efiect.  Poor  deaf  Robert  (and  the 
less  hopefiil  for  being  so)  is  thrown  upon  a 
deaf  world,  without  the  comfort  to  his 
father  on  his  death-bed  of  knowing  him 
provided  for.  They  are  left  almost  pro- 
visionless.    Some  life  assurance  there  is; 

but,  I  fear,  not  exceeding .  Their  hopes 

must  be  from  your  Corporation,  which  their 
father  has  served  for  fifty  years.  Who  or 
what  are  your  Leading  Members  now,  I 
know  not.  Is  there  any,  to  whom  without 
impertinence  you  can  represent  the  true 
circumstances  of  the  family  ?  You  cannot 
say  good  enough  of  poor  R.,  and  his  poor 
Wife.  Oblige  me,  and  the  dead,  if  you 
can. 

London,  10  Feb,  1827.  L.* 
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Table  Dook. 

What  wefc'Kt  thoa  on  tho  heathy  lea, 

8o  freqaent  and  alone  ? 
Wlufct  in  the  riolet  cans't  thou  eee  ? 

What  in  the  moatj  stone  ? 

Yon  evening  eky'e  empnrpled  dye 

Seeme  dearer  to  thy  gaae 
Than  wealth  or  fiune's  enrapt'rtflg  name. 

Or  beauty's  'witching  blaie. 

Go,  mingle  in  the  bnty  throng 

That  tread  th'  imperial  mart ; 
There  listen  to  a  sweeter  song 

Than  ever  thrill'd  thy  heart. 

The  treasares  of  a  thousand  lands 
Shall  poor  their  wealth  before  thee ; 

Friends  proffer  thee  their  eager  hands 
And  enrioos  fools  adore  thee. 

Ay— I  will  seek  that  bosy  throng, 
And  turn,  with  aching  breast. 

From  seenes  of  torturing  care  and  wrong- 
To  solitude  and  rest  I 

Felrmry  21, 1827.  Amicus. 
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WAVERLEY. 
It  ii  a  curious,  y?l  well  aulhenticated 
feci,  that  the  norel  of  "  WaTerley  " — tlie 
Arst,  and  perliaps  the  best,  of  the  prose 
wiitinz  of  lit  Walter  Scott— remained  for 
more  tban  ten  years  unpublished.  So  far 
back  as  1805,  the  late  talented  Mr.  John 
Ballantyoe  annouEced  "  Waverley  "  as  a 
work  preparing  for  publication,  but  the  an- 
nounce excited  so  little  attention,  thai  the 
design  nas  laid  aside  for  reasons  which 
every  reader  will  ^ess.  In  Ihose  days  of 
peace  and  innocence,  the  spirit  of  literary 
speculation  had  scarcely  begun  to  dawn  in 
Scotland  ;  the  public  taste  rnn  chieHy  on 
poetry ;  and  even  if  gifted  men  bad  arisen 
capable  of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
Fielding,  but  nith  a  name  and  reputation 
unestablished,  they  must  have  gone  to  Lon- 
don to  find  a  publisher.  The  "  magician  " 
himself,  with  all  his  powers,  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  meaos  over  sanguine  as  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  a  tale,  which  has  made 
millioDS  laugh,  and  as  many  weep  ;  and  in 
autumn  he  had  *ery  neatly  delivered  a  por- 
tion of  the  MSS.  to  a  party  of  sportsmen 
who  visited  him  in  the  country,  and  were 
complaining  of  a  perfect  famine  of  wad- 

9  i^ouns  SErti'tft'd  Setter 

FROM  SWITZERLAND. 

From  the  letter  of  an  English  artist,  now 

abroad,  accompanied  by  marginal  sketches 

with  the  pen.Bddressed  to  a  young  relation, 

I  am  obligingly  permitted  to  take  the  (ol- 

EXTRACT, 
Inlerlaim,  SicitxerUmd, 
Sunday,  Sept.  10, 1826. 
I  arrived  at  Geneva,  after  a  ride  of  a  d  ly 
and  a  night,  fiom  Lyons,  through  a  delight- 
ful mountainous  country.     The  steam-boat 
carried  me  from   Geneva  to  Lausanne,  a 
very  pretty  town,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Bae  lake,  from  whence   I  went  to   Berne, 
one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  most  beautiful  I  have  seen  yet.    It 
.  JH  extremely  clean,  and  therefore   it   was 
quite  a  treat,  after  the  Fiench  towns,  which 
are  flUhy- 

Betne  is  convenient  residence,  both  in 
sunny  and  wet  weather,  for  all  the  streets 
bive  arcades,  under  which  the  shops  are  in 


so  that  people  are  not  obliged  to  walk  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  at  all.  TTie  town 
is  protected  by  strong  fortifications,  but  the 
ramparts  are  changed  into  charming  lawns 
and  walks.  There  are  also  delightful  ter- 
races on  the  river  aide,  commanding  the 
surrounding  counti^,  which  is  enchanting — 
rich  woods  and  leitile  valleys,  swelling 
mountains,  and  meadows  like  velvet ;  and, 
beyoiuf  alt,  the  snowy  Alps. 

At  Berne  I   equippea   myself  as  most 
'      who  travel   on   foot    through 


give  you  a  sketch,  that  you  may  have 


ne.    I 


tTkiTiir»,S6tktIi 


The  dress  is  a  light  sort  of  smock-frock, 

with  a  leather  belt  round  the  waist,  a  straw 
hat,  a  knapsack  on  the  back,  and  a  small 
bottle,  covered  with  leather,  lo  cariy  spirils, 
fastened  round  the  neck  by  a  leather  strap 
The  long  pole  is  for  climbing  up  llie  moun- 
tains, and  jumping  over  Hie  ice. 

From  Berne  I  arrived  at  Thun,  The  fine 
lake  of  Thun  is  surrounded  by  mountains 
of  various  forms,  and  I  proce«ied  along  it 
to  this  place.  I  have  been  on  the  lake  of 
Brieniys  and  to  Lauterbrannen,  where 
there  is  the  celebrated  waterfall,  called  the 
"Siubach;"  it  falls  about  800  feet;  the 
rocks  about  it  are  exceedingly  romantic, 
and  close  to  it  are  the  snowy  mountains, 
among  which  I  should  particularize  (lie 
celebrated  "Yung  frow,"  which  has  never 
been  ascended. 

Intetlaken  is  surrounded  by  mouDtaini, 
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and  ita  Mcnerr  for  iketch«i  deliciom.     It    hoate*  aia  tha  pretUoit  tl 
Li  ■  ^agCf  built  Deartj'  all  of  wood  ;  the     they  are  in  tliis  war. 


bat  mudi  more  beautiful  llian  I  can  show  only  that  I  ub«erre  od  a  Sunday  they  weai 
ID  a  amall  sketch.  They  are  delicatelv  white  nightcaps :  every  man  that  I  can  aee 
dcBD,  and  mottlv  have  line  Tines  ana  now  out  of  my  window  hat  one  on ;  and 
plenty  of  giape*  about  them.  The  stones  they  are  all  playing  at  ball  and  nine-pina, 
M  the  roof  are  to  keep  the  wood  from  jiwt  ai  they  do  in  France.  There  is  an- 
being  blown  off.  Then  the  people  dresa  --•'■■- 
M  well,  and  all  look  lo  happy,  that  it  is  a 
pleacnre  to  be  among  them.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand a  word  they  say,  and  yet  they  are 
all  cJTil  and  obliging.  IE  any  children 
happen  to  see  me  drawing  out  of  doors, 
they  always  tun  to  (etch  a  chair  for  me 
The  women  are  dressed  in  this  manner. 


The  women  work  much  more  than  iho 
men  ;  they  even  row  the  boats  on  the 
lakes.  All  the  Swiss,  howeier,  are  very 
industrious ;  and  1  like  Switzerland  altoge- 
ther exceedingly.  I  leave  this  place  to- 
morrow, and  am  going  on  to  the  beautiful 
valW  of  Somen,  (there  was  a  view  of  it  in 
the  Diorama.)  and  then  lo  the  lake  of  the 
tbrir  cantons,  or  lake  of  Lucerne,  and 
round  the  canton  of  the  Valais  lo  Geneva, 
and  from  thence  for  the  lakes  of  Italy.  If 
you  examine  a  man  for  these  places,  it  will 
be  an  amnsemenl  for  you. 

Lady  Byron  has  been  here  for  two  days; 
■he  is  making  a  tour  of  Switzerland.  There 
are  several  English  passing  through.  I  can 
scarcely  give  you  a  belter  notion  of  the 
situation  of  this  heantiful  little  village,  than 
by  saying  that  it  is  in  a  valley  between  two 
takes,  and  that  there  are  the  most  charming 
walks  you  can  imagine  lo  the  eminences  on 
the  river  side,  and  along  the  borders  of  the 
lakes.  There  are  more  goals  here  than  in 
Wales:  they  all  wear  a  little  bell  round 
their  neck ;  and  the  sheep  and  cows  being 
similarly  distinguished,  the  movement  of 
the  flocks  and  herds  keep  an  incessant 
tinkling,  and  relieve  the  silliness  of  the 
beauteous  scenery. 


Tlie  poor  people  and  ladies  are  in  the 
wune  style  exactly :  the  caps  are  made  of 
honehair,  and  the  hair  dressed  quite  plain 
in  ^nt,  and  plaited  behind  almost  to  the 
ground  with  black  ribbons.  They  wear 
silver  chains  from  eacli  side  of  the  bosom, 
to  pass  under  the  arms,  and  fasten  on 
Ihe  back.  They  are  not  all  pretty,  but 
Ibey  are  particularly  clean  and  neat.  There 
IS  nothing  renutikable  in  the  met.'*  dress. 
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THE  BLACKSMITH. 

On  Friday,  March  23,  at  Lancaster  Lent 
assizes  1827,  before  Mr.  baron  HuUock, 
tame  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  against 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  William 
Wakefield,  (brothers,)  Edward  Thevenot, 
(their  servant,)  and  Frances  the  wife  of 
Edward  Wakefield,  (lather  of  the  brothers,) 
for  conspiring  by  subtle  stratagems  and 
false  representations  to  take  and  carry  away 
Ellen  Turner,  a  maid,  unmarried,  and  within 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  the  only  child  and 
heiress  of  William  Turner,  from  the  care  of 
the  Misses  Daulby,  who  had  the  education 
and  governance  of  Miss  Turner,  and  caus- 
ing her  to  contract  matrimony  with  the 
said  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  her  father, 
to  her  great  disparagement,  to  her  father's 
discomfort,  and  against  the  king's  peace. 
Thevenot  was  acquitted ;  the  other  defend- 
ants were  found  **  guilty/'  and  the  bro- 
thers stood  committed  to  Lancaster-castle. 

To  a  second  indictment,  under  the  statute 
of  4  and  5  Philip  and  Mary,  against  the 
brothers,  for  the  abduction  of  Miss  Turner, 
they  withdrew  their  plea  of  "  not  guilty,*' 
and  pleaded  *<  guilty  **  to  the  fifth  count. 

In  the  course  of  the  defence  to  the  first 
indictment,  David  Laing,  the  celebrated 
blacksmith  of  Gretna^green,  was  examined ; 
and,  indeed,  the  trial  is  only  mentioned  in 
these  pages,  for  the  purpose  of  sketching 
this  anomalous  character  as  he  appeared  in 
the  witness-box,  and  represented  his  own 
proceedings,  according  to  The  T^ine*  re- 
port : — viz. 

In  appearance  this  old  man  was  made  to 
assume  a  superiority  over  his  usual  com- 
panions.  Somebody  had  dressed  him  in  a 
black  coat,  and  velvet  waistcoat  and  breeches 
of  the  same  colour,  with  a  shining  pair  of 
top  boots — the  shape  of  his  hat,  too,  re- 
sembled the  clericai  fashion.  He  seemed 
a  vulgar  fellow,  though  not  without  shrewd- 
ness and  that  air  of  familiarity,  which  he 
might  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  by  the 
freedom  necessarily  permitted  by  persons 
of  a  better  rank  of  life,  to  one  wno  was 
conscious  he  had  the  power  of  performing 
for  them  a  ffuilty,  but  important  ceremony. 

On  entermg  the '  witness-box,  he  leaned 
forward  towards  the  counsel  employed  to 
examine  him,  with  a  ludicrous  expression 
of  gravity  upon  his  features,  and  accom- 
panied every  answer  with  a  knitting  of  his 
wrinkled  biow,  and  significant  nodding  of 
his  head,  which  gave  peodiar  force  to  his 


quaintness  of  phraseology,  and  occasion- 
ally convulsed  the  court  with  laughter. 

He  was  interrogated  both  by  Mr.  Scarlett 
and  Mr.  Coltman  in  successiou. 

Who  are  you,  Laing? 

Why,  I  live  in  Springfield. 

Well,  what  did  you  do  in  this  afiair  ? 

Why,  I  was  sent  for  to  Linton's,  wliere 
I  found  two  gentlemen,  as  it  may  be,  and 
one  lady. 

Did  you  know  them  ? 

I  did  not. 

Do  you  see  them  in  court  ? 

Why,  no  I  cannot  say. 

What  did  you  do  \ 

Why  I  joined  them,  and  then  got  the 
lady's  address,  where  she  come  from,  and 
the  party's  I  believe. 

What  did  they  do  then  ? 

Why,  the  gentleman  wrote  down  the 
names,  and  the  lady  gave  way  to  it. 

In  fact,  you  married  them  after  the  usual 
way? 

Yes, yes,  I  married  them  after  the  Scotch 
form,  that  is,  by  my  putting  on  the  ring  on 
the  lady's  finger,  and  that  way. 

Were  they  both  agreeable  ? 

0  yes,  I  joined  their  hands  as  man  ana 
wife. 

Was  that  the  whole  of  the  ceremony- 
was  it  the  end  of  it  ? 

1  wished  them  well,  shook  hands  with 
them,  and,  as  I  said,  they  then  both  em- 
braced each  otlier  very  agreeably. 

What  else  did  you  do  ? 
I  thinki  told  the  lady  that  I  generally  had 
a  present  from  'em,  as  it  may  be,  of  such  a 
thmg  as  money  t6  buy  a  pair  of  gloves, 
and  she  gave  me,  with  her  own  hand,  a 
twenty-slulling  Bank  of  England  note  to 
buy  them. 

Where  did  she  get  the  note  ? 
How  do  I  know. 

What  did  the  gentleman  say  to  you  ? 
Oh,  you  ask  what  did  he  treat  me  with. 
No,  I  do  not ;  what  did  he  say  to  you  7 
He  did  nothing  to  me;  but  I  did  to  him 
what  I  have  done  to  many  before,  that  is, 
you  must  know,  to  join  them  together ;  join 
hands,  and  so  on.     I  bargain^  many  in 
that  way,  and  she  was  peifectly  agreeable, 
and  made  no  objections. 

Did  you  give  them  a  certificate  ? 
Oh  1  yes,  I  gave  it  to  the  lady. 
[Here  a  piece  of  paper  was  identified  by 
this  witness,  and  read  in  evidence,  pur- 
porting to  certi|y  that  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakeneld  and  Ellen  Turner  had  been 
duly  married  according  to  the  form 
required  by  the  Scottish  law.  This 
pa|ier,  except  the  names  and  dates. 
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was  a  priDted  register,  at  the  top  of       I  followed  many  occupations 
which  was  a  rudely  executed  wood-        Were  you  not  an  ostler  ? 
cut,  apparently  of  the  royal  arms  ]  No,  1  were  not. 

Did  the  gentleman  and   lady  converse        What  else  were  you  then  ? 
freely  with  you  ?  Why,  I  was  a  merchant  once. 

O^  yes ;  he  asked  me  what  sort  of  wine        That  is  a  travelling  vagrant  pedlar,  as  I 

they  bad  in  Ltnton*8  house,  and  I  said  they  understand  your  term  ?  , 
had  three  kinds,  with  the  hest  of  Shumpine        Yes,  may  be. 

(Champagne.)  He  asked  me  which  I  would        Were  you  ever  any  thing  else  in  the  way 

take,  and  I  said  Skumphte^  and  so  and  so ;  of  calling  ? 
while  they  went  into  another  room  to  dine,        Never. 

I  finished  the  wine,  and  then  off  I  came.  I        Come  back  now  to  what  you  call  the 

returned,  and  saw  them  still  in  the  very  marriage.     Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  it 

best  of  comfortable  spirits.  was  done  after  the  common  old  form  of  the 

Mr.  ScAa^nT.— We  have  done  with  you,  church  of  Scotland  ?    Is  not  the  general 

Laing.  way  by  a  clergyman  ? 

Mr.  Bbovghah. — But  my   turn  is  to        That    is   not  the  general  way   altoge- 

come  with  you,  my  gentleman.    What  did  ther. 

you  get  for  this  job  besides  the  Shumpine  f        Do  you  mean  that  the  common  ordinaiy 
Did  you  get  money  as  well  as  Shumpine^  way  in  Scotland  is  not  to  send  for  a  clergy- 
Yes,  sure  I  did,  and  so  and  so.  man,  but  to  go  a  hunting  after  a  fellow  like 

Well,  how  much  ?  you  ? 

Thirty  or  forty  pounds  or  thereabouts,  as        Scotland  is  not  in  the  practice  altogethei 

may  be.  of  going  after  clergymen.    Many  does  no' 

Or  fifty  pounds,  as  it  may  be,  Mr.  Black-  go  that  way  at  all. 
smith  ?  Do  you  mean  to  swear,  then,  that  the 

May  be,  for  I  cannot  say  to  a  few  pounds,  regular  common  mode  is  not  to  go  l>efore  a 

i  am  dull  of  hearing.  cleigvman  ? 

Was  this  marriage  ceremony,  which  you        I  do  not  say  that,  as  it  may  be. 
have  been  describing,  exactly  what  the  law        Answer  me  the  question  plainly,  or  else 

and  church  of  Scotland  require  on  such  you  shall  not  so  easily  get  back  to  .this 

occasions,  as  your  certificate  (as  you  call  it)  good  old  work  of  yours  in  Scotland  as  you 

adserts  ?  think  ? 

0  ves,  it  is  in  the  old  common  form.  I  say  as  it  may  be,  the  marriages  in  Scot- 
What !  Do  you  mean  in  the  old  common  land  an't  always  done  in  the  churches. 

form  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  fellow  ?  I  know  that  as  well  as  you  do,  for  the 

There  is  no  prayer-book  required  to  be  clergyman  sometimes  attends   in   private 

produced,  I  tell  you.  houses,  or  it  is  done  before  a  justice  depute ; 

Will  you  answer  me  when  I  ask  you,  but  is  this  the  regular  mode  f 

what  do  you  mean  by  the  old  ordinary        I  say  it  ent  no  wrong  mode — it  is  law. 

form  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  when  this  Re-examined  by  Mr.  Scarlett. 

transaction  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with        Well,  is  it  the  irregular  mode  ? 

that  church  ?   Were  you  never  a  clergyman        No,  not  irregular,  but  as  it  may  be  un- 

of  that  country  ?  regular,  but  its  right  still. 

Never.  You  mean  your  own  good  old  unregular 

How  long  are  you  practising  this  delight-  mode  7 
ful  art  ?  Yes ;  I  have  been  both  in  the  courts  ot 

Upwards  of  forty>eight  years  I  am  doing  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  my  marriages 

these  marriages.  have  always  been  held  legal. 

How  old  are  you  ?  What  form  of  words  do  you  use  ? 

1  am  now  beyond  seventy-five.  Why,  you  come  before  me,  and  say — 
What  do  you  do  to  get  your  Uyelihood  ?         Mr.  Scarlett. — No,  I  will  not,  for  I  do 
I  do  these.  not  want  to  be  married ;  but  suppose   a 
Pretty  doing  it  is ;  but  how  did  you  get  man  did  who  called  for  your  services^  what 

your  livelihood,  say,  before  these  last  pre-  is  he  to  do  ? 

cious  forty-eight  years  of  your  life  ?  Why,   it  is  I  that  do  it.     Surely  1  ask 

I  was  a  gentleman.  them,  before  two  witnesses,  do  you  take 

What  do  you  call  a  gentleman  ?  one  and  other  for  man  and  wife,  and  they 

Being  sometimes  poor,  sometimes  rich,  say  they  do,  imd  I  then  declare  them  to  be 

Come  now,  say  ^nat  was  your  occupa-  man  and  wife  for  ever  more,  and  so  and  so^ 

lion  l)cfor€  you  took  to  this  trade  ?  in  the  Scotch  way  you  observe. 
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The  Court. — ^Mr.  Attoroey,  (addressing 
Mr.  Scarlett,  who  is  attorney-general  for 
the  county  palatine,)  is  it  by  a  fellow  like 
this,  that  vou  mean  to  prove  the  custom  of 
the  law  of  Scotland  as  to  valid  marriage  ? 

Here  the  blacksmith's  examination  ter- 
minated. 


SPRING. 

Oh,  how  delightful  to  the  wml  of  man. 

How  liko  a  renoyatins  ipirit  comes. 

Fanning  hit  eheeli,  the  breath  of  infant  Spring  I 

Montng  awakens  in  the  orient  Ay 

With  parpler  light,  beneath  a  canopy 

Of  loTely  olooda.  their  edges  tipped  with  gold ; 

And  from  his  palaoe,  like  a  deity. 

Darting  his  lustroos  eye  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  glorioos  sun  eomes  forth,  the  Tenal  sky 

To  walk  rejoicing.    To  the  bitter  north 

Retire  wild  winter*s  forces— cmel  winds — 

And  griping  frosts— and  magasines  of  snow— 

And  deluging  tempests.    0*er  the  moistenM  fields 

A  tender  green  is  spread  ;  the  bladed  t[nm 

Shoots  forth  esnberant ;  th*  awakening  trees. 

Thawed  by  the  delicate  atmosphere,  put  forth 

Expanding  bnds ;  while,  with  meUiflnoos  throat, 

The  warm  ebnlUence  of  internal  joy. 

The  birds  hymn  forth  a  song  of  gratitude 

To  him  who  sheltered,  when  the  storms  were  deep. 

And  fed  them  through  the  winter's  cheerless  gloom. 

Beside  the  garden  path,  the  croeas  now 
Fats  forth  its  head  to  woo  the  genial  breese, 
And  finds  the  snowdrop,  hardier  risitant. 
Already  basking  in  the  solar  ray. 
Upon  the  brook  ^e  water-cresses  float 
More  greenly,  and  the  bordering  reeds  exalt 
Higher  their  speary  summits.    Joyously, 
From  stone  to  stone^  the  ousel  flits  along. 
Startling  the  linnet  from  the  hawthorn  bough ; 
While  on  the  elm-tree,  orershadowicg  deep 
The  low-roofed  cottage  white,  the  blackbird  sits 
Cheerily  hymning  tlM  awakened  year. 

Turn  to  the  ocean~-how  the  scene  is  changed . 
Behold  the  small  waves  melt  upon  the  shore 
With  chastened  murmur  I    Buoyantly  on  high 
The  seapguUs  ride,  weaving  a  sportive  dance. 
And  turning  to  the  sun  their  snowy  plumes. 
With  shrilly  pipe,  from  headland  or  from  cape, 
Emerge  the  line  of  plovers,  o'er  the  sands 
Fast  sweeping;  while  to  inland  marsh  the  hem. 
With  undulating  wing  scarce  visible. 
Far  up  the  azure  concave  joumies  on  I 
Upon  the  sapphire  deep,  its  sails  unfurl'd. 
Tardily  glides  along  the  fisher's  boat. 
Its  shadow  moving  o'er  the  moveless  tide ; 
Th«  bright  wave  flashes  from  the  rower's  oar. 
Glittering  in  the  sun,  at  measured  intervals  ; 
And,  easvally  borne,  the  fisher's  voice. 
Floats  solemnly  along  the  watery  waste ; 
The  shepherd  boy,  enveloped  in  his  plaid, 
On  the  green  bank,  with  blooniing  furxe  o'ertopped, 
listens,  ana  answers  with -responsive  note. 


emntrtc  35tograpf)ff. 

JAMES  CHAMBERS. 

This  unfortunate  being,  well  known  by 
the  designation  of  "  the  poor  poet,"  was 
bom  at  Soham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  1748, 
where  his  fether  was  a  leather-seller,  but 
having  been  unfortunate  in  business,  and 
marrying  a  second  wife,  disputes  and  ikmiiy 
broils  arose.  It  was  probably  from  this 
discomfort  in  his  paternal  dweliing-place, 
that  he  left  home  never  to  return.  At  first, 
and  for  an  uncertain  period,  he  was  a  maker 
and  seller  of  nets  and  some  small  wares. 
Afterwards,  he  composed  verses  on  birth- 
days and  weddings,  acrostics  on  names, 
and  such  like  matters.  Naturally  mild  and 
unassuming  in  his  manners,  he  attracted 
the  attention  and  sympathy  of  many,  and 
by  this  means  lived,  or,  rather,  suffered 
life!  That  his  mind  was  diseased  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  no  sane  being  would 
have  preferred  an  existence  such  as  his. 
What  gave  the  first  morbid  turn  to  his  feel- 
ings is  perhaps  unknown.  His  sharp,  lively, 
sparkling  eye  might  have  conveyed  an  idea 
toat  he  had  suffered  disappointment  in  the 
tender  passion;  while,  from  the  serious 
tendency  of  many  of  his  compositions,  it 
may  be  apprehended  that  religion,  or  false 
notions  of  religion,  in  his  very  young  days, 
operated  to  increase  the  unhappiness  that 
distressed  his  faculties.  Unaided  by  edu- 
cation of  any  kind,  he  yet  had  attained  to 
write,  although  his  MSS.  were  scarcely  in- 
telligible to  any  but  himself;  he  could  spell 
correctly,  was  a  very  deceit  grammarian, 
and  had  even  acquired  a  smattering  ot 
Latin  and  Greek. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  to  seventy  years^ 
poor  Chambers  travelled  about  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  a  sort  of  wandering  bard,  gaining 
a  precarious  subsistence  by  selling  his  own 
enusions,  of  which  he  had  a  number  printed 
in  cheap  forms.  Among  the  poorer  people  ot 
the  country,  he  was  mostly  received  with  a 
hearty  welcome;  they  held  him  in  great 
estimation  as  a  poet,  and  sometimes  be- 
stowed on  him  a  small  pecuniary  recom- 
pense for  the  ready  adaptation  of  his  poeti- 
cal qualities,  in  the  construction  of  verses 
on  certain  occasions  suitable  to  their  taste 
or  wishes. .  Compositions  of  this  nature 
were  mostly  suggested  to  him  by  his  muse 
during  t^e  stillness  of  night,  while  reposing 
in  some  friendly  barn  or  hay-loft.  When 
so  inspired,  be  would  immediately  arise  and 
commit  the  effusion  to  paper.  His  memory 
was  retentive,  and,  to  amuse  his  hearers,  he 
would  repeat  mml  of  his  pieces  by  heart. 
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He  wandered  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
West  of  Suffolk,  particularly  at  Ha? erhill ; 
and  Mr.  John  Webb,  of  that  place,  in  his 
poem  entiUed  «  HaTerhUl/*  thus  notices 
him:^ 

▲b  UplMs  ovteasC.  oa  wkoM  Mtel  daj 
K«  itu  piopituma  bcaa'd  &  Idadlj  zvf . 
By  worn*  malifmaat  i&Aa«o««  dooa'd  to  rem 
The  world*a  vide  dmry  WMta,  ftad  kaow  ao  hooM. 
Yet  keaT'a  to  cheer  him  u  he  paa'd  sloiif  , 
'  lBfu*d  in  life'i  tour  eup  the  sweets  of  soof  . 
Upon  his  eoQch  of  straw,  or  bed  of  haj. 
The  poetaster  toa'd  the  ocmitic  l^  t 
Oa  him  aa  humble  mase  her  favoan  shed* 
Aad  aigfatly  masiags  eara'd  his  dailj  bread. 
Meek,  aaasfaminf .  modest  shade !  forfire 
This  frail  attempt  to  make  fhjr  memorj  lire. 
Miastrd.  adiea  I—^to  nie  thj  fate*f  aakaowa ;. 
Siace  last  I  saw  yoa,  maay  a  year  has  flowa. 
Fall  oft  has  sammer  poared  her  fenrid  beaais, 
Aad  wiaSer*s  iej  breath  eoag eal'd  the  streams. 
Perhaps,  lora  wreteh  I  aafrieaded  aad  aloae 
la  horel  Tile,  dioa  gav'st  thy  Aaal  groaa  I 
Clos*d  the  blear'd  eye,  ordaia'd  ao  more  to  weep, 
Aad  saak,  uakeeded  soak,  ia  death's  loag  sleep  I 

Chambers  left  Haverhill,  never  to  return 
to  it,  in  the  year  1790.  In  peregrinating 
the  country,  which  he  did  in  every  change 
of  sky,  through  storms,  and  through  snow, 
or  whatever  might  betide,  he  vras  often 
supported  entirely  by  the  spontaneous  be- 
nevolence of  those  who  witnessed  his  wan- 
derings. In  his  verses  on  a  snow-storm,  he 
says : — 

This  Tile  raiment  hangs  in  tatters  ; 

No  warm  garment  to  defend ; 
O'et  my  flckh  the  chill  snow  scatters  ; 

No  snag  hut !— no  social  friend ! 

About  four  years  before  his  death,  while 
sojourning  in  Woodbridge,  sleeping  in  a 
miserable  hot  on  the  barrack  ground,  and 
daily  wandering  about  the  town,  with  every 
visible  mark  of  misery  to  distress  the  eye, 
his  condition  became  a  libel  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place ;  a  few 
gentlemen  determined  he  should  no  longer 
wander  in  such  a  state  of  vrretchedness, 
offered  to  clothe  and  cleanse  him,  and 
provide  a  comfortable  room,  bed,  &c.  and 
a  person  to  shave  him  and  wash  for  him ; 
and  they  threatened,  if  he  would  not  comply, 
to  take  him  home  to  where  he  belonged. 

His  aversion  to  a  poor-house  amounted 
to  horror :  he  expresses  somewhat  to  that 
effect  in  one  of  his  poems—- 

'Moagst  Bebal't  sobs  of  ooatcation  aad  strife, 
To  breathe  oat  the  traasieat  remaias  of  ay  life  f 


who  desired  to  assist  him.    His  wretched 
hovel  was  emptied,  iu  miserable  accumu- 
lations were  consigned  to  the  flatnes,  and 
he  was  put  into  a  new  habitation,  clothed 
from  head  to  foot,  and  so  metamorphoted, 
that  but  few  knew  him  at  first  sight.    A 
bedstead  and  bedding,  a  chair,  table,  and 
necessary  crockery  were  provided  for  his 
comfort,  but  the  poor  creature  was  often 
heard  to  exclaim,  of  the  cleansing  and 
burning,  that  **  it  was  the  worst  day's  work 
he  ever  met  with."  After  a  few  short  weeks 
he  left  this  home,  and  a  shilling  a  -week 
allowed  him  by  a  genUeman,  besides  some 
weekly  pence,  donations  from  ladies  in  the 
town,  for  a  life  of  vrandering  privation  and« 
at  times,  of  absolute  want,  until  the  closing 
scene  of  his  weary  pilgrimage.  He  breathed 
his  last  on  the  4th  of  January,  1827,  in  an 
unoccupied  farm-house  belonging  to  Mr. 
Thurston  of  Siradbroke,  where  he  had  been 
permitted  the  use  of  two  rooms.    Within 
a  few  days  before,  he  had  been  as  well  as 
usual,  but  he  suddenly  became  ill,  and  had 
the  attention  of  two  women,  neighbours, 
who  provided  him  vrarm  gruel,  and  a  few 
things  his  situation  required.    Some  one 
had  given  him  a  warm  blanket,  and  when 
he  died  there  was  food  in  the  house,  with 
tenpence  halfpenny  in  money,  a  few  scraps 
of  poetry,  and  a  bushel  of  wheat  which  he 
had  gleaned  in  the  harvest.  A  decent  coffin 
and  shroud  were  provided,  and  he  was 
buried  in  Stradbrook  churchyard.* 

Chambers  was  literally,  one  of  the  poor 
at  all  times;  and  hence  his  annals  are  short 
and  simple.  Disregard  of  personal  ap- 
pearance was  natural  to  his  poverty-stricken 
circumstances  and  melancholy  disposition ; 
for  the  wheel  of  his  fortune  was  fixed  by 
habit,  as  by  a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  to  con- 
stant indigence.  Neglected  m  his  youth, 
and  without  fixed  employment,  he  brooded 
throughout  life  on  his  hopeless  condition, 
without  a  friend  of  his  own  rank  who 
could  participate  in  his  sorrows.  He  was  a 
lonely  man,  and  a  wanderer,  who  had  neither 
act  nor  part  in  the  common  ways  of  the 
world. 


A  DaAifATic  Sketch. 
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Misses  Theodosia  and  Arabella  Green- 
fat,  and  Mr.  John  Eelskin. 
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Seen  diaperaedly  in  variotu  partM  of  tke 
*  gardens. 

Matter  Peter.  Oh  my !  what  a  sweet 
place !  Why,  the  lamps  are  thicker  than 
the  pears  in  our  garden,  at  Walworth : 
what  a  load  of  oil  they  must  burn  I 

Mise  Arabella.  Mamma»  is  that  the  lady 
mayoress,  with  the  oetrid^e  feathers,  and 
the  pink  satin  gown? 

Mre.  Greenfat.  No,  my  love;  that's 
Miss  Biddy  Wilkins,  of  Gutter-lane !  (To 
a  waiter.)  You  mde  fellow,  you've  trod  on 
my  dress,  and  your  nasty  fbot  has  torn  off 
one  of  my  flounces. 

Mies  Theodoexa.  John,  {to  Mr.  Eehkin,) 
how  very  pretty  that  hilluminated  walk 
Vooks.  Dear  me  !  do  you  see  the  fountain  ? 
How  vastly  reviving  this  hot  weather, 
isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Eehkin.  Ah,  my  beloved  Theo- 
dosia  1  how  should  I  notice  the  beauties  of 
the  scene  in  your  company — ^when  your 
eyes  are  brighter  than  the  lamps,  and  your 
voice  is  sweeter  than  the  music?  In  vain, 
the  fiddlers  fiddle,  and  the  singers  sing,  I 
can  hear  nothing — listen  to  nothing — ^but 
my  adorable  Tlieodosia  I 

Matter  Humphrey.  La,  papa,  what's  that 
funny  round  place,  with  nags  on  the  top, 
and  ballad  women  and  men  with  cocked 
hats  inside  ? 

Mr,  Greenfat.    That's  the  Hawkeetraw. 

Mn.  Greenfat.  Hush,  my  dear;  it's 
vulgar  to  talk  loud.  Dosee,  my  love,  don*t 
hang  so  on  Mr.  John's  arm,  you'll  quite 
fatigue  him.  That's  Miss  Tunstall — Miss 
Tunstall's  going  to  sing.  Now,  my  pretty 
Peter,  don't  talk  so  fast. 

Mht  Arabella.  Does  that  lady  sing  in 
French,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  Greenfat.  No,  child,  it's  a  eenthe- 
mental  air,  and  they  never  have  no  mean- 
ing? 

Mist  Theodoita.  That's  the  overthure  to 
Friedthota  ;  Eelskin,  do  you  like  it  ? 

Mr.  EeUkin.  On  your  piano  I  should. 
But  shall  I  take  you  out  of  this  glare  of 
light  ?  Would  you  choose  a  ramble  in  the 
dark  walk,  and  a  peep  at  the  puppet-show- 
cosmoramas  ? 

Mr.  Greenfat.  I  hates  this  squalling. 
iHell  ringa.)    What's  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Eelakin.  TTiat's  for  the  fant-toe- 
aheeni,  and  the  balancing  man. 

Mr.  Greenfat.  Well  then,  let's  go  and 
«ook  at*  Mr.  Fant-toe-aheeni. 

Mra.  Greenfat.  Oh,  goodness,  how  I'm 
•queedged.  Pray  don't  push  so,  sir — I'm 
astonished  at  your  rudeness,  mam  !  You've 


trod  on  my  corn,  and  lamed  me  for  the 
evening ! 

Mr.  Greenfat.  Sir,  how  dare  you  suffer 
your  wife  to  tread  on  my  wife*s  toes  ? 

Maater  Peter.  My  stars,  sister,  he's  got 
a  bagginette  on  his  nose  ! 

Mra.  Greenfat.  Mr.  John,  will  you  put 
little  Humphy  on  your  shoulder,  and 
show  him  ihe  fant-oh-aee-ne  ^ 

Matter  Humphreif.  I  can  see  now, 
mamma ;  there's  Punch  and  Judy,  mam- 
ma I     Oh,  my  1  how  well  they  do  dance  ! 

Mr.  Greenfat.  I  can  see  this  in  the  streets 
for  nothing. 

Mra.  Greenfat.  Yes,  Mr.  Greenfat,  but 
not  in  such  good  company  I 

Mr.  Eelakin.  This,  my  beautiful  Theo- 
dosia,  is  the  musical  tepiple ;  it's  very  ele- 
gant—only it  never  plays.  Them  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  were  painted  by  Mungo 
Parke  and  Hingo  Jones ;  the  archatechture 
of  this  room  is  considered  very  fine  J 

Maater  Peter.  Oh,  I'm  so  hot.  {Bell 
ringa.) 

Mr.  Eelakin.  That's  for  the  hyder-haw' 
Ilea.  We'd  better  go  into  the  gallery,  and 
then  the  ladies  won't  be  in  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Greenfat.  Come  along  then ;  we 
vrant  to  go  into  the  gallery.  A  shilling 
a-piece,  indeed  1  I  wonder  at  your  impu- 
dence 1  Why,  we  paid  three  and  six- 
pence a  head  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Eelakin,  Admission  to  the  gallery 
is  hestra. 

Mr.  Greenfat.  Downright  robbery! — I 
won't  pay  a  farthing  more. 

Mitt  Arabella.  See,  mamma,  water  and 
fire  at  once ! — how  droll ! 

Mrt.  Greenfat.  Pray  be  kind  enough  to 
take  off  your  hat,  sir ;  my  little  boy  can't 
see  a  bit.  Humphy,  my  dear,  hold  fast  by 
the  railing,  and  then  you  won't  lose  your 
place.  Oh,  Mr.  John,  how  very  close  and 
sultry  it  is  1 

Mr.  Greenfat.  What  outlandish  hussey's 
that,  eh,  John  ? 

Mr.  EeUkin.  That's  the  female  juggler^ 
sir. 

Mitt  Theodotia.  Are  those  real  knives, 
do  you  think,  John  ? 

Mr.  Eeltkin.  Oh,  no  doubt  of  it ;  only 
the  edges  are  blunt  to  prevent  mischief. 
^  ho's  this  wild-looking  man  ?  Oh,  this  is 
the  male  juggler :  and  now  we  shall  have  a 
duet  of  juggling ! 

Mrt.  Greenfat.  Can  >ou  see,  Peter? — 
Bella,  my  love,  can  you  see?  Mr.  John, 
do  you  take  care  of  Dosee  ?  Well,  I  pur' 
teat  I  never  saw  any  thing  half  so  wonder* 
ful :  did  you,  Mr.  Greenfat  t 
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Mr.  GreenfiU,  Never :  I  wonder  when  it  rockets  won't  fall  on  my  new  pink  bonnet, 

will  be  over  ?  nor  the  smoke  soil  my  French  white  dress, 

Mr,  EeUkln.  We*d  better  not  go  away  ;  nor  the  smell  of  the  powder  frighten  me 

the  ballet  will  begin  presently*  and  Im  into   fits? — Now  you're  quite  sure  of  it, 

sure  you'll  like  the  dancing.  Miss,  for,  ex-  John  ? 

cepting  the  fFeatrUuy  and  your  own  sweet  Mir,  EeUkin.  Quite  sure,  my  charmer :  I 

self,  I  ne^er  saw  better  dancing.  have  stood  here  repeatedly,  and  never  had 

MIm  TheodoauL  Yes,  I  loves  dancing ;  a  hair  of  my  head  hurt.    See,  Blackmore  is 

and  at  the  lust  Cripplegate  ball,  the  master  on  the  rope  ;  there  he  goes  up— up— up  I 

of  the  ceremonies  paid  me  several  compli-  — Isn't  it  pretty.  Miss  ? 

ments.  Miss  Tkeodosia.  Oh,  delightful ! — Does 

Mi9§  Arabella.  Why  do  all  the  dancers  he  never  break  his  neck  ? 

wear  plaids,  mamma  ?  Mr,  Eelskin.  Never-^it's  insured  1  Now 

Mrs.  Greenfat.  Because  it's  a  cool  dress,  he  descends.  How  they  shoot  the  maroons 

dear.  at  him  1  Don't  be  afeard,  lovee,  they  sha'n't 

Mr.  Greenfat.  Well,  if  a  girl  of  mine  hurt  you.     See,  Miss,  how  gracefully  he 

whisked  her  petticoats  about  in  that  man-  bows  to  you. — Isn't  it  terri6c  ? 

ner,  I'd  have  her  horsewhipped.  MUs  Tkeodosia.   Is  this  aill — I  thought 

Mr.  Eelskin.  Now  we'll  take  a  stroll  till  it  would  last  for  an  hour,  at  least.     John, 

the  concert  begins  again.    This  is  the  ma-  I'm  so  hungry ;  I  hope  papa  means  to  have 

rine  cave— -very  natural  to  look  at.  Miss,  supper  ? 

but  nothing  but  paint  and  canvass,  I  as-  Master  Peter.  Mamma,  I'm  so  hungry, 
sure  yon.    This  is  the  rewolving  evening  Master  Humphrey.  Papa,  I'm  so  dry. 
war  for  the  present ;  after  the  fire-works,  it  Miss  Arabella.  Mamma,  I  want  some- 
still  change  into  his  majesty,  King  George,  what  to  eat. 
Yondei*s  the  hermit  and  his  cat.  Mrs.  Oreenfat.  Greenfat,  my  dear,  we 

Master  Peter.  Mamma,  does   that  old  must  have  some  refreshments. 

man  always  sit  there  ?  Mr.  Oreenfat.  Refreshments  !  where  will 

Mrs.  Greenfat.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  you   get  them  ?    All  the  boxes  are  full, 

child ;  does  he,  Mr.  Eelskin  ?  —Oh,  here's  one.  Waiter  1  what,  the  devil, 

Mr,  Greenfat.   Nonsense— it's  all  gam-  call  this  a  dish  of  beef  ?— It  don't  weigh 

mon  !  three  ounces  1     Bring  half  a  gallon  of  stout, 

Mr.  Eelskin.  This  way,  my  angel ;  the  and  plenty  of  bread.    Can't  we  have  some 

concert  has  recommencea.  water  for  the  children  ? 

Miss  Tkeodosia.  Oh,  that's  Charles  Tay-  Mr.  Eelslnn.  Shouldn't  we  have  a  little 

lor ;  I  likes  his  singing ;  he*s  such  a  merry  wine,  sir  ?— it's  more  genteeler. 

fellow :  do  kancore  him,  John.  Mr.  Greenfat.  Wine,  Eelskin,  wine  I— 

Mrs.  Greenfat.  Dosee,  my  dear,  you're  Bad  sherry  at  six  shillings  a  bottle  1— 

too  bold ;  it  was  a  very  impurent  song :  I  Couldn't  reconcile  it    to  my  conscience 

declare  I'm  quite  ashamed  of  you  !  —Well  stick  to  the  stout. 

Mr,   Greenfat.    Never    mince  matters;  Mrs,  Greenfat.   Eat,   my   loves.— Some 

always  speak  your  mind,  girl.  more  bread  for  Bella. — There's  a  bit  of  fat 

Mr.  Eelsian.  The  fire-works  come  next,  for  you,  Peter. — Humphy,  you  shall  have 
Suppose  we  get  nearer  the  Moorish  tower,  my  crust. — Pass  the  stout  to  Dosee,  Mr. 
ana  look  for  good  places,  as  Mr.  G.  dis-  John. — Don't  drink  it  all,  my  dear  1 
likes  paying  for  the  gallery.  Now  you'll  ilfr.(/rcen/o*.  Past  two  o'clock  I— Shame- 
not  be  afeard  ;  there  11  not  be  the  least  lul  I — ^Waiter,  bring  the  bill.  Twelve  shil- 
danger,  depend.  lings   and     eightpence  —  abominable  1  — 

Mrs.  Greenfat   Is  there  much  smoke.  Charge    a  shilling  a  pot  for  stout — mon- 

Mr.  John  ? — Do  they  fire  many  cannons  ?  strous  I  Well,  no  matter ;  well  walk  home. 

— ^I  hates  cannons — and  smoke  makes  me  Come  along. 

cough.  (^Bell  rings.)  Run,  run,  my  dears —  Master  Peter,  Mamma,  I'm  so  tired. 

Humphy,  Peter,  Bella,  run !  Mr.  Greenfat,  Miss  Arabella.  Mamma,  my  legs  ache 

run,  or  we  shall  be  too  late  1  Eelskin  and  so. 

Dosee  are  a  mile  afore  us  1    What's  that  Master  Humphrey.  Papa,  I  wish  you'd 

red  ligkt^    Oh,  we  shall  all  be  burnt  1  •carry  me* 

What  noise  is  that?— Oh,  it's  the  bomb  in  Mr,  Greenfat.  Come  along— it  wiV   be 

the  Park  1— We  shall  all  be  burnt  1  five  o'clock  before  we  get  home  1 

Mr.  Greenfat.  Nonsense,  woman,  don't  [Ejfwnt  omnet, 

frighten  the  children  1  H, 
Miss  Tkeodosia.    Now  you're  sure  the 
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TO  MY  TEA-KETTLE. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

1. 
For  miuij  a  verse  inspired  by  tea, 
(A  nerer-failing  mnse  to  me) 

Mt  Kcttlk,  let  this  tribute  flow. 

Thy  charms  to  blaaon* 
And  tell  thy  modest  worth,  althoofh 
Thy  face  be  braxeu, 

9. 

Let  others  boast  the  madd'ning  bowl. 
That  raises  bat  to  sink  the  soul, 
Thoa  art  the  Bacchus  that  alone 

I  wish  to  follow : 
From  thee  I  tipple  HeUeon* 
My  best  Apollo  t 


TO   MY   tea-pot. 

For  the  Table  Book, 

I. 

Mr  TsA-POT  I  while  thy  lips  poar  fcrth 
For  me  a  stxeam  of  matoUees  worth, 

111  poor  forth  my  rhymes  for  theei 
Don  Juan's  rerse  is  pross,  they  say  ; 
Bot  I  will  pen  %grocer  lay, 

Commeneinf— ^  Amo  feo.** 

i. 

Yes—let  Anacreon's  rotary  sip 
His  flowiBflr  bowl  with  feverish  lip. 

And  breathe  abominations  i 
Some  day  he'll  be  howtd  oat  for  it— 
He's  brewing  mischief,  while  I  sit 

And  brew  my  Tea^-aKeM. 


*Tia  night— ray  children  sleep— no  noise 
Is  heard,  except  thy  cheerful  Toiee ; 

For  when  the  wind  would  gain  mine  ear, 

llton  ttng'st  the  faster— 
As  if  thon  wert  resdlT*d  to  cheer 
Thy  lonely  master. 


After  fatigue,  how  dear  to  me 
The  maid  who  suits  me  to  a  T, 

And  makes  the  water  bubble . 
From  her  red  hand  when  I  receire 
The  ereigreen,  I  seem  to  gtre 

At  T.  L.  no  trouble. 


And  so  thou  dost :  those  braien  lungs 
Vent  no  deceit,  like  human  tongues : 
That  honest  breath  was  never  known 

To  tun  informer : 
And  for  thy  feelings— all  must  own 
That  none  ate  warmer. 


I  scorn  the  hop,  disdsln  the  mslt, 
I  hate  solutions  sweet  and  salt. 

Injurious  I  tote  *em  ; 
For  tea  my  faithful  palate  yearns ; 
Thus — though  my  fancy  never  teml. 

It  always  is  toorlotwrn  t 


But  late,  another  eye  and  ear 
Would  mark  thy  form,  thy  music  hear : 
Alas  1  how  soon  our  pleasures  fly, 

Retumbg  never  1 

That  ear  is  deaf— that  friendly  eye 

Iselos'dfor  everl 

6. 
Be  thon  then,  now,  my  friend,  my  guide. 
And  humming  wisdom  by  my  side. 
Teach  me  so  patiently  to  bear 

Hot-water  troubles. 

That  they  may  end,  like  thine,  in  air. 

And  turn  to  bubbles. 

7. 
Let  me  support  misfortune's  fire 
Uuhurt ;  and,  when  I  fume  with  ire, 
Whatever  friend  my  passion  sees. 

And  near  me  lingers. 
Let  him  still  handle  me  with  ease, 
Kor  bum  his  Angers. 

8. 

Ot  may  my  memory,  like  thy  front, 
aVhen  I  am  cold,  endure  the  bruflt 
or  vitriol  envy's  keen  asiaults. 
And  shine  the  brighter. 
And  ev'ry  rub— that  makes  my  faults 
Appear  the  lighter. 

Sam  Sam's  Son. 


Yet  some  assure  me  whilst  I  sip. 
That  thou  hast  stain'd  thy  silver  lip 

With  sad  adultorationa — 
Slow  p(*iBon  drawn  from  leaves  of  slo^ 
That  quickly  cause  the  quick  to  go. 

And  join  their  dead  relations. 

6. 

Aunt  Malaprop  now  drinks  noyeau 
iMtead  of  Tea,  and  well  I  know 

That  she  prefers  it  greatly : 
She  says,  "  Alas  1  I  give  up  Tea, 
There's  been  so  much  adultery 

Among  the  grocers  lately  !" 

7. 
She  warns  me  of  Tea-dealers'  tricks— 
Thoae  double-dealing  men,  who  mi  x 

Unwholesome  drugs  with  some  Tea 
•Tis  bad  to  sip-sind  yet  to  give 
Up  sipping's  worse ;  we  cannot  live 

••  Neo  sine  Tea,  nee  cum  Tea,"* 

8. 

Yet  still,  tenacious  of  my  Tea, 
I  think  the  grocen  send  it  me 

Quite  pure,  ('tis  what  they  eatt  so.) 
Heedless  of  warnings,  still  I  get 
•*  Tea  Ter.;ente  die,  et 

Tea  decedente,**  also. 

Sam  Sam's  Son. 
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No.  xn. 

[From  the  <<  Brazen  Age/'  an  Historical 
Play,  by  Thomas  Heywood,  1613.] 

Fmm  MorCf  A4omU. 
Fmua,  Whj  doth  Adonis  flj  the  Qomb  of  lcr9. 
And  shna  tliis  ivory  fiidl*  of  mj  amw  7 
To  be  tkoa  tearfd  th«  droadliil  God  of  War 
Would  gkre  mo  oonquor'd  kiagdoma.    For  a  kiMi 
Bot  half  like  thie,  I  eoold  oommand  the  Sua 
Rise  *tom  hit  hoar,  to  bed  before  his  time; 
And,  beiBf  loTe«ck,  ehaage  his  foldea  beaau. 
And  mako  his  faoe  pale  as  his  sister  Moon. 
Look  on  m^  Adoa,  with  a  stadfast  e]re» 
That  la  these  ehrfetal  flsaies  I  may  see 
II7  beaatf  that  eharms  Gods,  makee  Men  aasaaed 
AadstowB'dwithwoBdOT.    Doth  thU  raseat  pfflttV 
Offend  mj  Lots  ? 

Wi^  m J  i^ite  fiofers  will  I  elap  thj  oheek ; 
Whisper  a  thoosaad  pilsasans  in  thj  ear. 

Adoait,  Madaoi,  70a  are  not  modest.    I  aflhet 
The  nnseea  beaaty  tiutt  adons  the  adad : 
lliis  looeeneos  makes  jon  fsnl  in  Adon's  eje. 
If  jron  will  tempt  me^  let  me  in  foar  ilsoe 
Head  Unsfalaess  aad  fear ;  a  modest  fear 
Woald  awke  yow  eheek  seem  maoh  mota  beaatifaL 

FsMtf.  ^ieit  t^  mads  of  stoae* 

I  haTs  heat  to  mdt  thee :  I  am  Qaeea  of  Leva. 
There  is  bo  praetiTe  art  of  dalUanoe 
Of  whieh  I  am  a^  aJstiass,  aad  eaa  ace. 
I  haTS  kiesee  Ihat  eaa  mmrder  aakiad  words. 
And  straaf  Is  hatiod  that  the  gall  ends  forth ; 
To«4Aee  to  raise  thee,  ware  thj  spirits  half  dead  s 
Words  that  oaa  ponr  aflhction  down  thy  ears. 
Lore  me!  thoa  eaa'st  not  ehase;  thon  ahalt  aot  ehaae. 
Adotda,  Madami  yoa  woo  sot  welL    Men  eovet  not 
These  proflhr'd  pleasares,  bat  lore  sweets  deaied. 
These  prostitated  pleasnres  surfeit  still ; 
Where's  fear«  or  doubt,  mea  soe  with  beet  food  wilL 
Feaaf .  Thon  caast  iastraet  the  Qaeea  of  Lore  ia 
lore. 
Thon  shalt  aot,  Adon,  take  me  by  the  head ; 
Yet,  if  thon  aeeds  wiU  foree  me,  take  my  palm. 
I*U  frown  on  him :  alae  I  my  brow's  so  smooth. 
It  will  not  basr  a  wrinklew-^e  thee  henee 
Uato  the  ehaoe,  aad  leave  me :  but  not  yet : 
ru  sleep  Ihis  aight  npoa  BadymioB's  bank, 
On  whieh  the  Swain  was  eonrted  by  the  Ifooa. 
Dare  not  to  oorae ;  flioQ  art  ia  oar  disgraee  1 
Yet,  if  thon  eome,  I  eaa  afbrd  thee  plaoe  I 


Phmbu9jeer$  VvJiean, 

r«/.     Good  morrow,  Phoibns;   whafs   the  news 
abroad?— 
For  thoa  see'et  all  thiags  in  the  world  ara  done, 
Mea  aet  by  day-light,  or  the  sight  of  sva. 

Fhak.  StHBOtime  I  east  my  eye  npoa  tho  tea. 
To  ioe  the  tamUiag  seal  or  porpoiae  play. 
There  see  I  merefaaots  trading,  aad  their  sails 
Big^Uied  with  the  wiad;  sea  flghts  eoaaattmea 
Riee  with  their  smoke-tUefc  eloads  to  dark  my 
Sometimes  I  fix  my  £Me  vpon  the  earth. 


With  my  warm  ferwar  to  giva  1 

Herbs,  plaats  aad  fioweis,  life.    Here  ta  gardeas  waHt 

Loose  Ladiee  with  their  l4>TarB  arm  ia  arm. 

Yonder  die  laboring  Plowmaa  driree  his  team 

Further  I  may  beheld  maia  battlee  iHtdit ; 

Aad  whom  I  feTour  most  (by  tiie  wind's  help) 

I  eaa  aerist  with  my  traaspareat  rays. 

Here  spy  I  eattle  feediag ;  forests  there 

Stored  with  wild  boasts;  hers  shepherds  with  their 


Piping  beneath  the  traee  while  Oeir  Aooks  graaa. 
Ia  eitiee  I  see  tradiag,  walkiag,  bargaiaiag , 
Buying  aad  eeUiag,  gcodneaa,  badness,  all  thiaga— 
Aad  shiae  alike  on  aU. 

Faf .  Thrioe  happy  Pheabos, 
That;  whilst  poor  Valeaa  is  eonfia'd  to  Lemaoi, 
Kaet  erery  day  theee  pleasures.    What  aews  else  ? 

Ptok  No  Emperor  walke  forth,  but  I  oee  his  state ; 
Ner  sports,  but  I  his  pastimee  eaa  behold. 
I  see  all  eoroaatiaBa,  fuaerals. 
Marts,  feirs,  ssssmhUsi,  pageants,  sights  aad  ahowa. 
No  huatiag^  bat  I  better  eee  the  ehaee 
Thaa  they  that  roaae  the  game.    What  see  I  aot? 
ThaiePs  aot  a  wiadow,  but  my  beams  break  m; 
No  ehiak  or  eraaay,  but  my  rays  pierse  through  % 
Aad  flwre  I  soe,  O  Yuloaa,  woodroua  thiagt : 
Thiags  that  thyself,  aor  aay  Ood  besides, 
Woald  giTo  bdief  lo. 
Aad,  shall  I  tsll  thee,  Yuloaa,  *tother  day 
What  I  beheld?— I  sftw  the  great  Ood  Mars— 

r«l.  God  Mars- 

PAep&.  As  I  was  peepiag  through  a  eraaay,  a4Md— 

Faf.  Abedl  with  whom?— eome  pretty  Weaoh,  I 


Pfteift.  She  was  a  pretty  Weneh. 

Far.  Tell  me,  good  Phmbus, 
llMt,  when  I  meet  him,  I  may  ioat  God  Mars ; 
Tell  me,  but  tell  me  truly,  on  thy  life. 

PAei».  Not  to  dissemble,  Yulosa,  'twas  thy  Wife  1 


The  Peer9  of  Orwee  go  in  auut  oj 
Htr€uUiy  and  find  km  in  woman  9  weed$, 
spinning  wiih  Omphaie, 

Jmtom.  Oar  business  was  to  ThebaaHsrealss. 
"Twas  told  us,  he  remain'd  with  Omphale, 
The  Thebaa  Queen. 

Tetamou,  Speak,  whieh  is  Omphale?  or  whieh  AX- 
eides? 

PMam.  I4dy,  onr  puipoas  was  to  Hereuka ; 
Bhawaattemaa., 

Ompktih,  Behold  him  hero. 

.Areas.  Where?    . 

Omfkoh.  There,  at  hie  taak. 

Jafon.  Alaa,  tkU  Hereulea  I 
This  is  iome  base  effemiaate  Gioom,  aot  he 
That  wifli  his  puissaaee  frighted  all  the  earth. 

HercmUt.  Hath  Jason.  Nestor,  Castor,  Tslamoa, 
Atreas,  Pollux,  aU  forgot  their  friend  ? 
Wo  are  the  man. 

Joasa.  Womaa,  wekaow  thee  n6t : 
We  eaaie  to  seek  the  Jova^bora  Heroules, 
That  ia  his  cradle  stxaagled  Juao's 
Aad  triumph'd  ia  the  brare  Olymplo , 
He  that  the  CJeoaeaa  lion  slew, 
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TV  RrimastlriMbaMV  Om  boll  of  Marmthoo, 
'flw  Lanau  hydn.  wd  tlM  wisfid  hart 

Tetamam.  W«  wmU  Me  tha  Tkebftn 
That  Caen  ainr,  Bamra  MeriAead, 
Aad  to  hw  hones  barl'd  •ton  Dioa«l 
To  be  d«TD«r«d. 

FoOmx.  That  freed  Htaioao 
Fnm  the  eea  vhaleb  aad  attar  laaeaeVd  Troj , 
Aad  with  his  owa  haad  dev  l^aoiedon 

Nettor.  He  by  whom  DareQaa  aad  Albioa  fcll ; 
He  that  (Xealia  aad  Betrieia  iraa. 

Atftms.  That  noBstnos  Garyoa  with  his  thfsa 


With  liaoB,  liehas  that  aaarpt  ia  Thebee^ 
And  eaptiTed  there  hie  beiateaqa  If^faaa. 

PMm.  ThaiHeraake  bj  whoM  fhe  CeatMia  ftUi 
Great  Aehaloas,  the  Stjnpkalidea, 
AndtheOreaMoafiaate:  where  is  he? 

relsMM.  That  treafiiMsNceeat  with  a  shaft  tffM» 

StrsBf led  AaAaaa,  paifcd  AagaMT  stallib 
Voa  the  bright  ap^of  tk*  Beeperidaa. 

That  Aehehms  with  hie  alnb  sabdaed. 
Awl  woa  firoB  hisft  the  Pride  of  Caledoa, 
Fair  Deiaasiffa,  ttat  aow  Boone  fai  Thabee 
For  abesnae  of  the  aoUe  Herealee  I 
Atnut.  To  hiB  we  came ;  bat,  siaee  he  Ursi  Bai 


CosM,  liords;  we  will  reCam  tteee  preseats  baek 
Uato  the  aoastaat  I«d]r,  whsaea  thej  came. 

Hmvmitt,  Staf.lofda— 

/oaaa.  'Jfaant  wmmb  7— 

Heremlm.  For  that  Thebaa*s  sake, 
When  foa  preftss  la  lore,  aad  eane  to  seek. 
Abide  awhile;  aad  bf  say  knre to Grseae. 
Ill  briar  befne  jin  that  loat  Herealea. 
For  wheas  jtm  oasM  to  eaqniie. 

TalMWB.  It  woiks.  it  works— 

gficafM,  How  hare  I  ket  Bi>ielf  I 
Did  we  an  this?  Wheie  is  that  spirit  beeooia. 
That  was  ia  as  ?  ao  Barrel,  Herealsa, 
That  fhoa  be*st  straage  to  them,  that  thus  diifiiised 
Art  lo  Ihjself  eakaowa  I— heaee  with  this  distafl; 
Aad  base  sfculiiste  dares;  henee,  woaaaish  tins ; 
And  let  me  oaee  son  be  m  jself  agaxa* 
YoLT  paidoB,  Omphalal 


I  cannot  take  leare  of  tkis  I>raina  with- 
oat  noticing  a  touch  of  the  truest  pathos, 
which  the  writer  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Meleager,  as  he  is  wasting  away  by  the 
operation  of  the  fetal  brand,  administered 
to  him  by  his  wretched  Mother. 


Uf  iaae  eacreaseth  stsO—Oh  father  OBaaae  ; 
Aad  70a  Althea,  whom  I  would  call  Mother, 
Bet  that  mj  geaivs  prompts  me  thoo*rt  vakiad : 

What  is  the  boasted  **  ForgiTe  me»  but 
forgiTe  me  I"  of  the  dying  wife  of  Shore  in 
Ilowe,  compared  with  these  three  little 
words? 

C.L. 


ST.  MARGARETS  AT  CUFF. 
For  the  Table  Book. 


8taadstalL    How  fearful 


Aad  dissy  *tis  to  east  oae's  ejres  sa  low  t 

The  erows  aad  ehoaghs,  that  wiaf  the  sudwaj  air 

Show  searse  ea  froes  as  beetlsc :  half  way  dowa 

Haafs  oae  that  gathen  samphin ;  dreadfvl  trade  I 

Methiaks  he  seems  ao  bigfor  thaa  his  head : 

The  fishenaaB  that  walk  apea  the  beaeh 

Appear  like  mice;  aad  yoa  taU  aaAoriag  bark, 

DimiaiahM  to  her  eoek ;  her  eoek,  a  booy , 

AlBoat  lao  saiall  for  sight ;  the  Baxmering  surge, 

That  OB  the  aaaBmber*d  idle  pebbles  ehafes, 

Caaaot  be  heard  so  high.— 

Shaxstkabs. 

The  Tillage  of  St.  Margaret's  at  Cliff  is 
situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the  South 
Fofeland,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  high 
load  half  way  between  DoTer  and  Deal. 
It  was  formerly  of  some  consequence,  on 
account  of  itJ  &ir  for  the  encouragement 
of  traders,  held  in  tbe  precincts  of  its 
priory,  which,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastic  estabUshments  by  Henrv  VII [., 
losing  its  privilege,  or  rather  i|s  utility,  (for 
the  fir  is  yet  held,)  the  village  degenerated 
into  an  irregular  group  of  poor  cottages,  a 
decent  form-house,  and  an  academy  for 
boys,  one  of  the  best  commercial  school 
establishments  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The 
church,  though  time  has  written  Strang 
defeatures  on  its  mouldering  vralls,  still 
bears  the  show  of  former  importance ;  but 
its  best  claim  on  the  inquisitive  stranger  ia 
the  evening  toll  of  its  single  belS,  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  curfew,  but  is 
of  a  more  usefol  and  honourable  character. 
It  was  established  by  the  testament  of 
one  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  latter  ^art  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  wanderer  from  the  peril  of  the 
neighbouring  precipices,  over  which  the 
testator  fell,  and  died  from  the  injuries  he 
received.  He  bequeathed  the  rent  of  a  piece 
of  land  for  ever,  to  be  paid  to  the  village 
sexton  for  tolling  the  bell  every  evening 
at  eight  o'clock,  when  it  should  be  dark 
at  that  hour 

The  clifft  in  the  range  eastward  of  Dover 
to  the  Foreland  are  the  most  precipitous, 
but  not  so  high  as  Shakspeare's.  They  are 
the  resort  of  a  small  fowl  of  the  widgeoi\ 
species,  but  something  less  than  the  wid- 
geon, remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  egg, 
which  is  larger  than  the  swan's,  and  of  a 
pale  green,  spotted  with  brown ;  it  makes 
\\B  appearance  in  May,  and,  choosing  the 
most  inaccessible  part  of  the  precipice,  de- 
posits its  eggs,  two  in  number,  in  holes. 
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how  made  it  is  dilficuU  to  prove :  when  the  TO  A  SEA- WEED 

voong  bird  is  covered  with  a  thin  down,  Ptt.Bn  up  after  *  Storm 

and  before  any  feathers  appear,  it  is  taken  i'lcEED  up  aptee  a  bxoaif . 

on  the  back  of  the  parent,  carried  to  the  Exotie  ^-fnmi  the  toil  do  tiller  pioa^^iM, 

^ess  and  abandoned   to   its   own  resources,        8uw  the  mde  surge ;— freth  ttripIiBg  from  %  frere^ 

which  nature  amply  supplies  means  to  em-       Abo?e  whoM  tope  the  wild  eea-Bouten  rove , 

ploy,  in  the  myriads   Ot  mackerel   fry   that  —Have  not  the  genii  hnrbonr'd  in  thy  booghe, 

at  that  season  colour  the  SUr&ce  of  the  deep  Thou  filnj  piece  of  wonder  I— haTO  not  thoee 
with    a    b^tutiftll    pale    green    and     silver.         Who  etill  the  tempeet,  for  thy  reicne  itrote. 
This  aquatic  wanderer  is  said  to  confine  its         •^<^  stranded  thee  thus  fair,  the  might  to  prove 

visit  to  the  South  Foreland  and  the  seven  O^  •!»"*».  that  the  earee  of  ocean  hooM? 

cliffs  at'  B^hy.head   and  is  known  by  the  ^ow  el.^  from  eapta«  of  the  gi«it^pray. 

name  of  Willy     Like  the  guU,  it  is  unfit       R.^^f^  ^    ,  ^^  .ligJuUi-ftiwr? 

for  the  table,  but  valuable  for  the  downy  _j^  -^  j,„,^  ^^  j^.,  f,„ja^  ^.^ 

softness  of  its  feathers.  The  fnlMevelop'd  forms  of  fairybower ; 

It  was  in  this  range  of  Dover  cliffs  that  _Who  that  heholda  thee  Chns.  nor  with  dismay 
Joe  Parsons,  who  for  more  than  forty  years        ReeaUs  thee  stragglisg  thro*  the  stDrm*s  dark  hour  !• 
had  exclusively  gathered  samphire^  broke 

\iB  neck  in  1833.    Habit  had  rendered  the 

highest  and  most  difiicult  parts  of  these 

awful  precipices  as  frnuliar  to  this  man  as  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  SEA. 

Che  level  below.    Where   the  overhanging        «n.     .  ..  «r    •  •  j  t. 

rock  impeded  his  course,  a  rope,  fasteneS  .^^he  doge  of  Venice,  accompanied  by 

to  a  pegTriven  into  a  cliff  afiove,  served  «^«  »enatoni,  in  the  greatest  pomp,  mar- 

him  to  swing  himself  from  one  projecUon  "^«  sea  eveiy  year. 

to  another :  in  one  of  these  dangerous  at-        Th««  ^»>o  judge  of  institutions  by  their 

tempts  this  fiistening  gave  way,  Za  he  fell  appearance  only,  thmk  this  ceieraony  an 

to  rL  no  more.    jSe  had  h^ard  of  Shak-  indecent  and  extravagant  vanity  ;  they  ima- 

speare,  and  felt  the  importance  of  a  hero.  »!"«  •J!*^  the  Venetians  annually  solem- 

It  was  his  boast  that  he  was  a  king  too  "V"    *^»    ^^^^*  *>^««?    *«y  ^'»?^« 

powerful  for  hU  neighbours,  who  dared  not  Jt*"«!iT«  *^  be  masters  of  the  sea.    But 

venture  to  disturb  him  in  his  domain ;  that  Jj«  wedding  of  the  sea  is  performed  with 

nature  alone  was  his  lord,  to  whom  he  paid  themoat  noble  intentions. 

no  quittance.  All  were  free  to  forage  on  his      ^^t??  »»  the  «ymbol  of  the  republic : 

giounds,  but  none  ventured.  Joe  was  twice  ®^  ^^"^    "*«    ^^^    "  "*®  ^^^  "?8*^ 

wedded ;  his  first  rib  fiequently  attended  *"*^»  ^^  ^^^  ****  master;  nor  do  the  Veni- 

and  looked  to  the  security  of  his  ropes,  and  ^*°*  ^^^  ^**  ***  should  become  so.  Among 

woul^«ometimes  terrify  him  with  threats  to  J?  ^™"  ^>«  domination,  rtiey  tank 

cast  him  loose ;  a  promise  of  future  kind-  "**«  custom,  which  reminds  him  that  he  has 

ness  always  ended  the  parley,  and  a  thrash-  ?^  ™««  authonty  over  the  republic,  which 

ing  on  the  next  quarrel  placed  Joe  again  in  "*«  governs  with  the  senate,  than  he  has 

peril.    Death  suddenly  took  Judith  fiom  ?^«!  the  sea,  notwithsUnding  tfie  marriage 

this  vale  of  tears ;  Panons  awoke  in  the  "®  '•  obliged  to  celebrate  with  her.    The 

night  and  found  her  brought  up  in  an  ever-  ceremony  symboli^  the  limits  of  his  power, 

lasting  roadstead :  like  a  true  philosopher  "»^  "»®  nature  of  his  obligaUons. 

and  a  quiet  neighbour,  Joe  took  his  second 

nap,  and  when  day  csslled  out  the  busy  —  -  - 

world  to  begin  its  matin  labour,  Joe  called 

in  the  nearest  gossip  to  see  that  all  was  OLD  COIN  INSCRIPTIONS. 

done  that  decency  required  for  so  good  a        -,  ,         .       .    .  ., 

wife.     His  hut  fadpmate  survives  her  hap-       J«^  ^  ">  mscnpiion  ona  siWer  coin 

less  partner.    No  one  has  yet  taken  poss^  ^ii^^*'  ^l  much  wear,  is  become  wholly 

sion  of  his  estate.     The  inquisitiiTand  obliterated,  put  ^e  poker  m  the  fire ;  when 

firm-nerved  stranger  caste  his  eyes  below  in  ~  ^  P^^^.  *"?«.  ^'°  "P®"*  1^  ""^  V^ 

Vain:  he  that  gathered  samphire  is  himself  M»cription  will  plainly  appear  of  a  greenish 

gathered.    The  anchored  feirk,  the  skiff,  ™»  ^^  ^'^}  disappear  as  the  coin  cools, 

the  choughs  and  crows,  the  fearful  precipice,  It"  ^^^  ^^  practised  at  the  Mint  to 

and  the  stringy  root,  growing  in  uBche^ed  discover  the jenuine  com  when  the  silver 

abundance,  bring  the  bard  and  Joe  Parsons.  ^**  **•*  ^'^  '"• 

to  remembrance,  but  no  one  now  attempte 

the  «  dreadfol  trade."  •  Poems  aad  Traaslatien  rn>m  ScLiller. 

K.  a 
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THE  LADY  AND  THE  TROUBADOUiU 
For  the  Thble  Book, 

dai^ter  of  Jaoqan  do  Tonnmy,  Lord  of  CrMttm*  fai  Pro?Me«,  baeomuif  enaaMrad^  * 

Tfoobadoar,  by  bum  Wagiilbft  d«  Mani«^  who  wm  booad  by  a  ipow  to  rapair  to  tbo  Canp  of  (b«  Cm- 

ndere  »  Pnlwrtm,  bonvgbt  him  on  tbo  ovt  of  hit  doparttiv  to  loflbr  bor  to  atMcmpamj  bin :  do  Manwf 

•t  fint  ftaoliitelf  rafoMd ;  bot  at  Imftb.  o'voreoaie  bf  her  oflRwtioaato  lolioitfttioDt,  Moeoted,  sad  wm 

joiaad  bjr  htr  tbo  sum  nicbt*  oftar  bar  flif bt  ftma  ber  &tbor't  obMtel,  ia  Ibo  garb  of  a  gaild  broibet  of 

tto  jo jo«M  aeieaoi. 

CaaomQvs  ai  PouTAiu^a  ' 

Enguilbert  1  oh  Enguiibert,  the  sword  is  in  thioe  hand. 

Thou  hast  vowed  before  oar  Lady's  shrine  to  seek  the  Sainted  land  s 

r-Thon  goest  to  ftght  for  glory — ^but  what  will  ghr^  be. 

If  thoa  lo?*8t  me,  and  retum*st  to  find  a  tomb  and  dust  for  «f  / 

Look  on  me  Engailbert,  for  I  have  lost  the  sham* 

That  should  have  stayed  these  tears  and  prayers  from  one  of  Toumay'i  name  i 
— ^LooK  on  DMiy  my  own  bright-eyed  Love— *oh  wilt  thou  leave  me—say 
To  droop  as  sunless  flowers  do,  lacking  the»— light  of  niy  day  t 

Oh  say  that  I  may  wead  with  thee— -1*11  doff  my  woman's  'tire, 

Sting  my  Father's  sword  unto  my  side,  and  o'er  my  back  my  lyre : 

III  roam  with  thee  a  Troubadour,  by  day — ^by  night,  thy  bride — 

—Speak  Enguilbert — say  yet,  or  see  my  heart  break  if  denied. 

« 
Oh  shouldst  thou  fall,  my  Enguilbert,  whose  lips  thy  wounds  wilt  close  ?-- 

Who  but  thine  own  fond  Emeugarde  should  watch  o'er  thy  repose  ? 

And  pierced,  and  cold  her  faithful  breast  must  be  e'er  spear  or  sword 

Should  ought  of  harm  upon  thee  wreak,  my  Troubadour — my  Lord. 

^Nay  smile  not  at  my  words,  sweet^heart — the  Goss  hath  slender  beak 

Bot  brings  its  quarry  nobly  down — I  love  tho'  I  am  weak 

— My  Blood  hath  coursed  thro'  Charlemagne's  veins,  and  better  it  should  ylow 

Upon  the  field  with  Infidels',  than  here  congeal  with  woe. 

—Ah  Enguilbert— my  soul's  adored  1  the  tear  is  in  thine  eye ; 
Thou  wilt  not— can'st  not  leave  me  like  the  widowed  dove  to  die  : 
..jifo— no— thine  arm  is  round  me — that  kiss  on  my  hot  brow 
Spoke  thy  assent,  my  bridegroom  love, — we  are  onb/ot  ever  now. 

J.  J.  K. 


THE  GOLDEN  TOOTH. 

In  1693,  it  was  reported  that  a  Silesian 
child,  seven  years  ola,  had  lost  all  its  teeth, 
and  that  a  golden  tooth  had  grown  in  the 
place  of  a  natural  double  one. 

In  1595,  HoTStius,  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  university  of  Helmstadt,  wrote  the 
history  of  this  golden  tooth.  He  said  it 
was  partly  a  natural  event,  and  partly  mi- 
raculous, and  that  the  Almighty  had  sent  it 
to  this  child,  to  console  the  Christians  for 
their  persecution  by  the  Turks. 

In  the  same  year,  Rullandus  drew  up 
another  account  of  the  golden  tooth. 


Two  years  afterwards,  Ingostetenis,  an- 
other learned  man,  wrote  against  the 
opinion  which  Rullandus  had  given  on  this 
tooth  of  gold.  Rullandus  immediately  re- 
plied in  a  most  elegant  and  erudite  disser- 
tation. 

Ltbavius,  a  very  learned,  man,  compiled 
all  that  had  been  said  relative  to  this  tooth, 
and  subjoined  his  remarks  upon  it. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  recommend 
these  erudite  writings  to  posterity;  but 
proof  that  the  tooth  was  gold— a  gold- 
smith examined  it,  and  found  it  a  natural 
ioo«h  artificially  gilt. 
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LE  REVENANT. 

**  Tkfv«  an  tmt  two  elMses  of  pononi  in  tko  irorld^ 
thoM  who  an  kaaged,  aad  thoia  who  are  not 
kanged :  and  it  liat  been  mj  lot  Co  boloiif  to  the 
former.** 

There  is  a  pathetic  narratiTe,  under 
the  preceding  title  and  motto  in  ^  Black- 
wood's Edinbuigh  Magazine,**  of  the  pre* 
sent  month*  (April,  1827.)  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  abridge  or  extract  from  it,  and 
oe  just  to  its  writer.  Perhaps  the  following 
Specimen  may  induce  curiosity  to  the  peru- 
sal of  the  entire  paper  in  the  journal  just 
named. 

**L  have  been  kang^df  and  am  alive^'* 
says  the  narrator.  **  I  was  a  clerk  in  a 
Russia  broker's  house,  and  fagged  between 
Broad-stmet  Buildings  and  Bat9on*s  coffee- 
house, and  the  London-docks,  from  nine  in 
the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  for  a 
salary  of  fifty  pounds  a-year.  I  did  this-» 
not  contentedly — ^but  I  endured  it ;  living 
sparingly  in  a  little  lodging  at  Islington 
for  two  years;  till  I  foil  in  love  with  a 
poor,  but  veiy  beautiful  giri,  whp  was 
nonest  where  it  was  very  hanl  to  be  honest; 
and  worked  twelve  hours  a-day  at  sewing 
and  millinery,  in  a  mercei's  shop  in  Cheap- 
side,  for  half  a  guinea  arweek.  To  make 
short  of  a  long  t^e^hts  girl  did  not  know 
how  poor  I  was ;  and,  in  about  six  months, 
1  committed  seven  or  eight  forgeries,  to 
the  amount  of  near  two  hundred  pounds. 
I  was  seized  one  morning — I  expected  it 
for  veeks— as  regulaHy  as  I  awoke^-every 
morning—and  carriedf^  fifter  a  very  few 
questions,  for  examination  before  the  lord 
mayor.  At  the  Mansion-house  I  had  no- 
thing to  plead.  Fortunately  my  motions 
had  not  been  watched ;  and  so  no  one  but 
myself  was  implicated  in  the  charge-TTas  no 
one  else  was  really  guilty.  A  sort  of  in- 
stinct to  try  the  last  hope  made  me  listen 
to  the  magistrate's  caution,  and  remain 
silent ;  or  else,  for  any  chance  of  escape  I 
had,  I  might  as  well  have  confessed  the 
whole  truth  at  once.  The  examination 
lasted  about  half  an  hour;  when  I  was 
fully  committed  for  trial,  and  sent  away  to 
NewKate. 

**  The  shock  of  my  first  arrest  was  very 
flight  indeed ;  indeed  I  almost  question  if 
it  was  not  a  relief,  rather  than  a  shocks  to 
me.  For  months,  I  had  known  perfectly 
that  my  eventual  discovery  was  certain.  I 
tiied  to  shake  the  thought  of  this  off;  but 
it  was  of  no  use— I  dreamed  of  it  even  in 
pay  sleep ;  and  I  never  entered  our  count- 
ing-house of  a  morning,  or  saw  my  master 
l^e  i^p  the  cash-book  in  the  course  of  the 


day^  that  my  heart  was  not  up  in  my 
mouth,  and  my  hand  shook  so  that  I  could 
not  hold  the  pen — ^for  twentv  minutes  after- 
wards, I  was  sure  to  do  notliing  but  blun* 
der.  Until,  at  last,  when  I  saw  our  chief 
clerk  walk  into  the  room,  on  new  year's 
morning,  with  a  police  officer,  I  was  as  ready 
for  what  followed,  as  if  I  bad  had  six 
hours'  conversation  about  it.  I  do  not  bf- 
lieve  I  showed — ^for  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
feel  it— either  surprise  or  alarm.  My 
'  fortune,'  however,  as  the  officer  called 
it,  was  soon  told.  I  was  apprehended  on 
the  1st  of  January ;  and  the  sessions  being 
then  just  beffun,  my  time  came  rapidly 
round.  On  me  4th  of  the  same  month,  the 
London  grand  juiy  found  three  bills  against 
me  for  forgery ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
5tb,  the  judge  exhorted  me  to  *  prepare  for 
death ;'  for  *  there  was  no  hope  that,  in 
this  world,  mercy  could  be  extended  to 
me/ 

**  The  whole  business  of  my  trial  and 
sentence  paned  over  as  coolly  and  for- 
mally as  I  would  have  calculated  a  ques- 
tion of  interest,  or  summed  up  an  under- 
writing account.  I  had  never,  though  I 
lived  in  London,  witnessed  the  proceedings 
of  a  criminal  court  before;  and  I  could 
hardly  believe  the  composure  and  indiffer- 
ence—and yet  civility — ^for  there  was  no 
show  of  anser  or  ilMemper— with  which  I 
was  treated;  together  with  the  apparent 
perfect  insensibifity  of  all  the  parties  round 
me,  while  I  was  rolling  on— with  a  speed 
which  nothing  could  check,  and  which  in- 
creased every  moment — to  my  ruin  1  I  was 
called  suddenly  up  from  the  dock,  when 
.  my  turn  for  trial  came,  and  placed  at  the 
bar ;  and  the  judge  asked,  in  a  tone  which 
had  neither  seventy  about  it,  nor  compas- 
fipq — nor  carelessness,  nor  anxiety— nor 
any  character  or  expression  whatever  that 
could  be  distinguished — *  If  there  was  any 
counsel  appeared  for  the  prosecution?*  A 
barrister  then,  who  seemed  to  haye  some 
consideration--t-a  middle  aged,  gentlemanly- 
looking  man — stated  the  case  against  me— 
as  he  said  he  would  do— very  '  fairiy  and 
forbearingly ;'  but,  as  soon  as  he  read  the 
facts  from  his  brief, '  that  only' — I  heard  an 
officer  of  the  gaol,  who  stood  behind  me, 
say—'  put  the.  rope  about  my  neck.'  M^ 
master  ^hen  was  called  to  give  his  evi- 
dence; which  he  did  very  temperately— 
but  it  was  conclusive.  A  young  gentle- 
man, who  was  my  counsel,  asked  a  few 
questions  in  cross-examination,  after  he 
had  carefully  looked  over  the  indictment : 
but  there  was  nothing  to  cross-examine 
upon — I  knew  that  well  enough — though  I 
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was  tbaokful  for  the  interest  be  seemed  to  and^  placing  me  betwttn  Ibem^  without 
take  in  my  case.  The  judge  then  told  me,  saying  a  word,  hurried  me  across  the  yard 
I  thought  more  gravely  than  be  had  spoken  in  the  direction  back  to  the  prison.  As 
before—'  That  it  was  time  for  me  to  speak  the  door  of  the  court  closed  behind  us,  I 
in  my  defence,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  say.*  saw  the  judge  fold  up  his  papers,  and  the 
I  bad  nothing  to  say.  I  thought  one  mo-  jury  being  sworn  in  the  next  case.  Two 
ment  todroD  down  upon  my  knees,  and  beg  other  culprits  were  brought  up  out  of  the 
for  mercy ;  W,  again — I  thought  it  would  dock ;  and  the  crier  called  out  for — *  The 
only  make  me  look  lidiculous ;  and  I  only  prosecutor  and  witnesses  against  James 
answered— as  well  as  I  could — '  That  I  Hawkins,  and  Joseph  Sanderson,  for  bur- 
would  not  trouble  the  court  with  any  de-  glary  I' 

fence.'   Upon  this,  the  judge  turned  round,  **  I  had  no  friends,  if  any  in  such  a  case 

with  a  more  serious  air  still,  to  the  jury,  could  have  been  of  use  to  me — ^no  relatives 

who  stood  up  all  to  listen  to  him  as  he  but  two ;  bv  whom — ^I  could  not  complain 

spoke.    And  I  listened   too— or  tried  to  of  them — I  was  at  once  disowned. — ^There 


luten  attentively^-as  hard  as  I  could ;  and  was  but  one  person  then  in  all  the  world 
yet — ^with  all  I  could  do — ^I  could  not  keep  that  seemed  to  belong  to  me ;  and  that  one 
jsy  thoughts  from  wandering!  For  the  was  Elizabeth  Clare  I  And,  when  I  thought 
sight  of  the  court— all  so  orderly,  and  re-  of  her,  the  idea  of  all  that  was  to  happen  to 
gular,  and  composed,  and  formal,  and  well  mjrself  was  forgotten — I  covered  my  face 
satbfied— spectators  and  all — while  I  was  with  my  hands,  and  cast  myself  on  the 
running  on  with  the  speed  of  wheels  upon  ground ;  and  I  wept,  for  I  was  in  despera- 
smooth  soil  downhill,  to  destruction—  tion. — She  had  gone  wild  as  soon  as  she 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  trial  were  a  dream,  had  heard  the  news  of  my  apprehension — 
and  not  a  thing  in  earnest  I  The  barristers  nerer  thought  of  herself,  ^ut  confessed  her 
sat  round  the  table,  silent,  but  utterly  un-  acquaintance  with  me.  The  result  was, 
concerned,  and  two  were  looking  over  she  was  dismissed  from  her  employment — 
their  briefe,  and  another  was  reading  a  and  it  was  her  only  means  of  livelihood. 
newspaper ;  and  the  spectators  in  the  galle-  '*  She  had  been  every  where — to  my  mas- 
ries  looked  on  and  listened  as  pleasantly,  ter — ^to  the  judge  that  tried  me — ^to  the 
as  though  it  were  a  matter  not  of  death  magistrates<->to  the  sheriffii— to  the  alder- 
going  on,  but  of  pastime  or  amusement ;  men — she  had  made  her  way  even  to  the 
and  one  very  'fot  man,  who  seemed  to  be  secretary  of  state  I  My  heart  did  misgive 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  stopped  his  waiting  m^  at  the  thought  of  death ;  but,  in  despite 
when  the  judge  began,  but  leaned  back  in  of  mvsel^  I  forgot  fear  when  I  missed  her 
his  diair,  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches'  usual  time  of  coming,  and  gathered  from 
pockets,  except  once  or  twice  that  he  took  the  people  about  me  how  she  was  em- 
a  snuff;  and  not  one  living  soul  seemed  to  ployed,  i  had  no  thought  about  the  success 
take  notice— -they  did  not  seem  to  know  or  milure  of  her  attempt.  All  my  thoughts 
the  feet— 4hat  (here  was  a  poor,  desperate,  were-^that  she  was  a  young  girl,  and 
helpless  creature — ^whose  days  were  fast  beautiful— hardly  in  her  senses,  and  quite 
running  out — whose  hours  of  life  were  even  unprotected— without  money  to  help,  or  a 
with  the  last  grains  in  the  bouom  of  the  friend  to  advise  her — pleading  to  strangers 
sand-glass— among  them  I  I  lost  the  whole  — humblinff  herself  perhaps  to  menials, 
of  the  judge's  charge — ^thinking  of  I  know  who  would  think  her  very  despair  and 
not  what^-^in  a  sort  of  dream— unable  to  helpless  condition,  a  chaHenee  to  infemy 
steady  my  mind  to  any  thins,  and  only  bit-  and  insult.  Well,  it  mattered  little !  The 
iog  the  stalk  of  a  piece  of  rosemary  that  thing  was  no  worse,  because  I  was  alive  to 
lav  by  me.  But  I  heard  the  low,  distinct  see  and  suffer  from  it.  Two  days  more, 
whisper  of  the  foreman  ot  the  jnry,  as  he  and  all  would  be  over )  the  demons  that 
brought  in  the  verdict — '  Guilty,' — ^and  fed  on  human  wretchedness  would  have 
the  last  words  of  the  judge,  saying — '  that  their  prev.  She  would  be  homeless — pen- 
I  should  be  hanged  by  the  «eck  until  I  nyless— friendless^— she  would  have  been 
was  dead  ;*  and  bidding  me  *  prepare  my-  the  companion  of  a  forger  and  a  felon ;  it 
self  for  the  next  life,  for  that  my  crime  was  needed  no  witchcraft  to  guess  the  termina- 
one  that  admitted  of  no  mercy  in  this.'  tion." 

The  gaoler  then,  who  had  stood  close  by  "  We  hear  curiously,  and  read  every  day, 

me  all  the  while,  put  his  hand   quickly  of  the  visits  of  friends  and   relatives   to 

kpon  my  shoulder,  in  an  under  voice,  telU  wretched    criminals    condemned    to    die. 

mg  me,  to  'Come  along T    Going  down  Those  who  t^ad  and  hear  of  these  things 

the  hall  steps,  two  other  officers  met  me;  the  mobt  curiously,  have  little  impiessioa 
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of  the  sadness  of  the  reality.    It  was  six  thouch  aftei  my  skin  worms  destro; 

days  after  my  first  apprehensioD,  when  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  1  sec 

Elizabeth  Clare  came,  for  the  last  time,  to  God  I' 

»isit  me  in  prUon !    In  only  these  short  «  j^  ^^  ^^^  f^^^^  sernce-^he  order 


SIX  days  her  beauty,  health,  strength— all  ^^  ^^^  graye— the  office  for  those  that  were 
were  gone ;  years  upon  y^rs  of  toil  and  genselew  and  dead— over  us,  the  quick  and 
sickness  could  not  have  left  a  more  worn*    ^  liTinff 


out    wreck.     Death—as  plainly   as  ever        «  j  ^g  ^nce  moie-*nd  saw  I  I  felt  the 


not  speak,  and  there  was  an  officer  of  the  few    and  to  day.     I  saw    the  immense 

prison  wiih  us  too :  I  was  tiie  jwoperty  <rf  ^rowd  blackening  the  whole  area  of  the 

the  law  now ;  and  my  mother,  if  she  had  ^^^^  i^j^^  „e.     The  windows  of  the 

hved,  could  not  have  blest,  or  wept  for  me,  ^j^^  ^^d  houses  opposite,  to  the  fourth 

without  a  third  person,  and  that  a  stranger,  ^^^   ^i^^^^    ^i^  ^era.     I  saw  St. 

bemg  present.    I  sat  down  by  her  on  my  Sepulchre's  church  through  the  yeUow  fog 

bedstead,  which  was  the  only  place  to  stt  in  the  distance,  and  heard  the  pealing  of 

on  in  my  cell,  and  wrapped  her  shawl  jt,  ^eu^    j  recollect    the    cloudy,  misty 

close  round  her,  for  it  was  very  cold  wea-  morning :  the  %et  that  lay  upon  the  scaf- 

ther,  and  I  was  allowed  no  fire;  and  we  fold— the  huge  dark  mass  of  building,  the 

sat  so  for  almost  an  hour  without  exchang-  prison  itself,  that  rose  beside,  and  seemed 

ing  a  word. Iq  ^g^^  ^  shadow  over  us — ^the  cold,  fresli 

•        *        •        •        •  breese,  that,  as  I  emerged  from  it,  broke 

^  She  was  got  away,  on  the  pretence  that  upon  my  ftice.  I  see  it  all  now — the  whole 

she  might  m<dce  one  more  effort  to  save  me,  horrible    landscape    is  before    me.     The 

with   a   promise  that  she  should  return  scaffold — the  rain— the  faces  of  the  multi- 

again  at  night.    The  master  was  an  elderly  tude — the  people  clinging  to  the  house-tops 

man,    who  had    daughters  of  his  own ;  — ^the  smoke  tnat  beat  heavily  downwards 

and  he  promised— for  he  saw  I  knew  how  from  the  chimneys— -the  waggons  filled  with 

the  matter    was— to    see    Elizabeth   safe  women,  staring  in  the  inn-yards  opposite — 

through    the   crowd  of   wretches   among  the  hoarse  low  roar  that  ran  through  the 

whom  she  must  pass  to  quit  the  prison,  gathered  crowd  as  we  appeared.    I  never 

She  went,  and  I  knew  that  she  was  going  saw  bo  many  objects  at  once  so   plainly 

for  ever.    As  she  turned  back  to  speak  as  and  distinctly  in  all  my  life  as  at  that  one 

the  door  was  closing,  I  knew  that  I  had  glance ;  but  it  lasted  only  for  an  instant, 

seen  her  for  the  last  time.    The  door  of  my  «  From  that  look,  and  from  that  instant, 

cell  closed.    We  were  to  meet  no  more  on    all  that  followed  is  a  blank " 

^;LiJ!!l.,T^bu'm'r;?La  ,  to  what  -^p^^^j^^^^j^i^]^ 

I  Led  on  oi  u>  bi«s  her." —  ^'iH^rnlirra'^r^'rsr::^ 

The  mental  and  bodily  sufferings  of  the  story. — "  T*he  words  are  soon  spoken,  and 
condemned  man  in  his  cell,  his  waking  the  act  is  soon  done,  which  dooms  a 
dreams,  and  his  dead  sleep  till  the  mom-  wretched  creature  to  an  untimely  death ; 
ing  of  execution,  though  or  intense  interest  but  bitter  are  the  pangs — and  the  suffer- 
in  the  narrative,  are  omitted  "here  that  the  ings  of  the  body  are  among  the  least  of 
reader  may  at  once  accompany  the  criminal  them — that  he  must  go  through  before  he 
to  the  place  of  execution   ■  ■  arrives  at  it  1" 

«I   remember  beginning  to  move  for-  .    l!l^***''*™i*"^^n'''^;' T'^  ?^^T^^ 

ward   through  the  long  arched  passages  ^  be  expressed.     Bv  all  who  advocate  or 

which  led  from  the  press-room  to  the  Au  ^PR?^  f  P'^  punishment-by  every  being 

fold.    1  saw  the  lamps  that  were  still  burn,  ^»?^  t  *»"™*»  »^«*'>  »"^  reasoning  powers 

ing—for  the  daylight  never  entered  here :  I  "T  «  oi^'^'l**  ^^'5***  complete  m  the  pages 

heard  the  quick  tolling  of  the  bell,  and  the  ®'     Blackwood.                                    ^ 
deep  voice  of  the  chaplain  reading  as  he 
walked  before 


*  J  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith 
the  Lord;  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  shall  live.    And 
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BluOi  WHHis,  tbt  ^tocadtte  iHindtrel. 


I^Bg  luf  WOT  T;riHul*  Udi  IH  trn* 
Ii  hurl  b^etk  blio*  u'  Kdlai^ 

DMInr  Oil  pi^H  Ikkt'i  hlrlj  dm 
Ts  Uii  blsi^  hmat  Mlow— 


ro  beu  Uiad  WiUit  ■ 


William  Pdhtis  or,  as  he  is  generally  Willie  is  mpected  by  all — from  the  tudesl 

ityled,  blind  Willie,  ii  a  well-knonn  cha-  to  the  gentleit  brart  all  love  hiu— children 

ncur,  and  native  of  Newcutle,  where  he  leiie  his  hand  m  he  puses — and  he  it  ever 

has  resided  liace  his  infancv.  He  was  bom  an  equallj'  welcome  gnest  al  the  houtei  of 

blind,  and  is  the  son  of  Ma^aiet  Puttis,  the  rich  and  (he  hotels  of  the  pitmen.   Th« 

whodiedin  AUSaiDts'workhouse,FebruBi7  hoppinga  of  (he  lattei  aie  cheered  by  the 

7,  leiO,  in  hec  hundredth  yeai.  soul-inspiring  sonnd  of  his  tioI  ;  nay,  he 

Willie  is,  indeed,  as  the  ingenious  Mr.  is,  I  may  truly  say,  a  rery  particle  of  • 

Sykes  calls  him  in  his  "  Local  Record b,"  a  pitman's  existence,  who,  after  a  hard  day's 

«  famous  musician,"  for  he  has  long  been  labour,  considers  it  a  pleasure  of  the  most 

celebrated   for  his   minstrelsy   throughout  exquisite  nature  to  repair  to  soma  neigh' 

the  northeni  counties,  but  more  particularly  bouring  pot-house,  there  to  enjoy  Willie's 

M    in    Nonhumbeilaod.      In    Nmcaslle,  music,  and  listen  lo  the  rude  baUads  be  is 
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in  tbe  hMi  of  oomposine  and  singing  to  A  REVERIE, 

the    accompaniment  of  his    own  music  .    ~f  i.    «    ■. 

Poor  Willie  I  may  he  live  long  and  live  ^^^  '*«  ^«*»  ^^^ 

nappy.    When  he  dies  many  »  ^j;  ^iU        ^^  ^|  delightful  evening  which 

^1  from  eyes  that  seldom  weep,  and  hearts  ,„eoeeded  one  of  thi  scorching  days  of 

that  know  little  of  the  more  refined  sensa-  ,^  «,mmer,  1  salUed  forth  for  a  wdk  in 

tions  of  our  nature  will  heave  a  sigh.  Wd-    ^  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of . 

he  will  die,  but  not  his  fame  will  die.     In  chance  led  me  along  a  path  usually  much 

many  of  thow  humorous  provincial  songs,  fi^uented,  which  was  thei»  covered  thick 

with  which  NewcasUe  abounds  more  than  ^   y^    aocumuUited    dust    of  a    long 

any  other  town  I  am  acquamted  with-the  ^^ught ;  it  boie  the  impression  of  a  thou! 

very  aiis  as  well  as  the  words  of  which  pos.  .^b,^  fc^^^  of  every  variety  of  form  and 

sess  a  kind  of  local  nationality—^*  Blind  ^^     ftim  thi  first  steps  of  the  infent, 

Willie  •;  is  the  theme.    Theie  sonp  are  the  ^h^^  „,^  ^^  aUoweTit  to  toddle  bis 

admirauon  of  all  who  know  how  to  appre-  Httle  Journey  to  the  outstretched  arms  of 

ciate  genuine  humour;  Mveral  of  them  have  ^^  J^  ^  ^^^^  .eated  to  receive  him, 

been  lung  for  years,  and  I  venture  to  pro-  ^  ^  hobnaUed  slouch  of  the  carter,  whose 

phecy,  will  be  sung  by  future  generaUons.  dangling  huh  and  dusty  jacket  annoyed  the 

«  ^,?.?°5  *^*  characters  who  have  noUced  welWr^  throng.     But  three  pair  of 

«  Wilbe;  may  be  menUoned  theoresent  fooutepe,  which  were  so  perfect  thit  they 

5S^?    of  NorthumberUnd,    sir  Matthew  c^uld  ^t  long  have  preceded  my  own. 

White  Ridley,  the  laie  Stephen  Kemble,  ^^re  than  all,  altractSd    my    attenUon 

Esq.  and  the  admirable  com^ian   Mat-  ^hoee  on  the  left  certainly  bore  the  impress 

thews.    Sir  MatAew  \^Tiiie  Rjdley  »  *  of  the  delicately  formed  foot  of  a  female; 

mcMt  particular  (avounte  with  "  Willie,''  ^^  ^j^le  ones  were  shaped  by  the  ample 

•5^„?^ »  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  hear  gquare^oed,  gouty  shoe  of  a  senior;  i£>d 

Willie,  as  he  paces  idong  ^^y^^o\  t£>se  on  the  right  were  as  certainly  placed 

^*^J^***.'"''"^"°*^i*'liT^X  fu.^^*'  *»>«re  by  the  Wellington    boot    if  some 

sir  Mafla !  canny  sir  Mafia  I  God  bless  sir  j^^dy ;  they  were  extiuvagantly  right  and 

!f*      .  -„.„.  .          ,    ,         V    ...      .  l«ft»  <**«  *>««1  was  small  and  high,  for  tlie 

One  of  Willie's  r»t«t  peculiarities  is  ^i^dle  of  the  foot  did  not  tread  on  earth, 

thus  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Sykes :— «  He  has  _My  imagination  was  inslanUy  at  work, 

travelled  the  streeu  of  NewcasUe  time  out  ^  j^j  "^^  «  ,eathem  conveniences ;" 

of  mind  without  a  covering  upon  his  head.  ^^  last-mentioned  1  folt  so  certain  were 

Several  attempts  have  been  made,  by  pre-  inhabited  by  an  officer  of  the  lancers,  or  an 

senting  him  with  a  hat,  to  induce  him  to  |,„„.,  ^^^  ^^  witnessed  Waterioo's  bloody 

wear  one,  but  after  having  «t#er«f  it  for  a  g  ^t,  that  I  could  almost  hear  the  tinkle  of 

day  or  two  it  is  thrown  aside,  and  the  min-  ^fs  military  spur.    I  pictured  him  young, 

strel  agam  beoomes  uncovered,  preferring  ^  handsom^  with  bfack  mustachioa,  daA 

the  exposure  of  his  pate  to  Ae    pelting  of  eyes,  and,  as  the  poet  says, 

the  pitiless  storm.'"    The  hkeness  that  ao-  '^       '            i~-      /  > 

companies  this  notice  is  from  a  large  quarto  ••  Hi*  oom  wm  laif«  witk  carv«d  Um 

engraving,  published   at  Newcastle,   and  Wkich  mmm  men  eaU  tii«  «q«iiiB«. 

will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  numerous  AadioBedoujUieRoaiAMbora 

readers  of  that  populous  district  wherein  Saoh  noiiea  *ron  than  to  the  war.** 

blind  Willie  is  so  popular.  fn.     ^  -j                 .        i               .  n 

'^  '^  The  strides  were  not  so  long  as  a  tall  man 

— i— — — — — ^— »— -—  would  make,  but  this  I  accounted  for  by 

supposing  they  w^e  accommodated  to  tbe 

FARMERS.  hobbling  gait  of  the  venerable  gentleman 

m  in  the  centre,  who  I  imagined   '*  of  the 

1^29.                            1822  ^^^  school,*'  and  to  wear  one  of  those  few 

,-.,.,*.               M     •  «  w  '  self-important  wigs,  wliich  remain  iu  this 

M..  to  *.  p.«wk ,            ""  ^?^ '  oar  day  of  Mndy  scratches.  As  these  pow- 

Wifr  ID  the  eow  s                   Mieepiaao;  .       ,  ''                  '            ,     ,         n       -^i  '^  ^ 

Oiri  to  the  m  s                 Wife  uik  exi  Mtiii ;  "f*^  covenngs  never  look  well  without  a 


BoT  to  the  -ew*;  Boy  Gieek  »od  L.ti. ;  •*>«*  .^^^kwl  hat,  I  had  e'en  placed  one 

And  roar  mnlewUlbeeetted.  A>drNi'UaUbeO«MM  Wpon  it,  and  almost  edged  it  With  gold  lao^ 

^  which,  however,  would  not  do  —  it  had 

^'  rather  too  much  of  by-gone  days : — to  my 

•*  mind's  eye  "  he  vras  clothed  in  a  snuft- 

•  The  Timei.  Coloured  suit«  and  one  of  his  feet,  which 
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was  nol  too  gouty  to  ndmit  of  a  leather 
shoe,  had  upon  it  a  large  silTer  buckle. 
My  **  high  fiuacy^  formed  the  lady  a  charm* 
ing  creature,  luiBciently  en  ban  pahU^  with 
an  eiceedinglj  genteel  figure;  not  auch  as 
two  parallel  lines  would  describe,  but  rather 
broad  on  the  shoulders,  gently  tapering  to 
the  waist,  then  gradually  increasing  in  a 
delicately  flowing  outline,  such  as  the  **  sta* 
tae  that  endiants  the  world"  would  exhibit, 
if  animated  and  clothed  iq  the  present 
fashionable  dress;  her  Toioe,  of  oonrM, 
was  delightfiil,  and  the  mild  eipression  of 
her  ftioe  to  be  remembered  through  life^ 
it  could  not  be  forgotten ;  in  short,  she  was 
as  Sterne  says,  **  all  that  the  heart  wishes 
or  the  eye  loc^  for  in  woman."  My  reverie 
had  now  arrived  at  Rs  height,  my  canvass 
vras  foil,  my  pictore  complete,  and  I  was 
enjoying  the  last  delicate  touches  of  creative 
fancy,  when  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road 
plac^  before  me  three  persons,  who,  on  a 
moment's  reflection,  1  felt  oonstratiied  to 
acknowledge  as  the  authon  of  the  footiteps 
which  had  led  me  into  such  a  pl^asinff  de- 
lusion ;  bttt'^no  more  like  the  trio  of  my 
imagination,  than  ''  Hv|»erion  to  a  satyr  r 
The  dandy  had  red  hair,  the  lady  a  red 
nose,  and  the  middle  man  was  a  gouty 
sugar4»ker ;  all  very  good  sort  of  people, 
no  donbl,  eicept  that  thev  overthrew  my 
aerial  castle.  I  instanUy  retraced  my 
steps,  and  was  foolish  enough  to  be  sulky, 
nay,  a  veir  **  anatomic  of  melancholy  ;** 
till  a  draught  of  **  Burton's  **  liquid  amber 
at  supper  made  me  friends  with  the  world 

again 
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HIGHLAND  TRADITION. 

MACOEEOOa.  ' 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  eldest  son  of  Lamond,  of  Cowel, 
in  Aurporleshire,  was  hunting  the  red  deer  in 
Glenmie.  At  the  same  time  the  only  son 
of  Macgregor,  of  Glenstrae,  the  chief  of 
that  once  powerful  dan,  was  on  a  similar 
excursion  in  the  same  place,  which  was  the 
boundary  between  the  extensive  territories 
of  these  two  great  fomilies.  Young  La- 
mond had  piemd  a  prime  hart  with  an 
arrow ;  and  the  noble  animal,  galled  by  the 
shaft,  which  stuck  in  the  wound,  plunged 
into  the  river,  and  bent  his  course  into 
Macgreffor*s  country.  He  was  followed  by 
Lamond,  who  outran  all  his  companions. 
It  unfortunately  fell  out,  thai  a  hart  had 
been  wounded  by  the  young  Macgregor  at 
the  came  time,  among  his  own  bills.     The 


two  deer  crossed  etch  other  in  their  flight, 
and  the  first  that  fell  was  claimed  by  both 
the  hunters.  The  youths,  flushed  by  the 
ardour  of  the  chase,  and  totally  unknown 
to  each  other,  hotly  disputed.  They  were 
armed,  as  was  the  feshiou  of  those  days, 
and  foogbt,  and  the  young  Macgregor  fell. 
Lamond  cut  his  wav  through  the  attend- 
ants, but  was  keenly  pursued.  Having 
wonderful  fleetness  of  foot,  he  made  his 
way  forward ;  and  ignorant  of  the  country 
and  of  the  people,  and  almost  exhausted 
with  thirst,  hunger,  anguish,  and  fatigue, 
rushed  into  the  house  of  Macgregor  of 
Glenstrae,  on  whose  mercy  he  threw  .him- 
self, telling  him  that  he  bad  slain  a  man. 
Macgregor  received  him,  and  had  given 
him  refreshment,  when  the  pursuers  arrived, 
and  told  the  unfortunate  man  the  woful 
tale— that  his  son  had  fallen— his  only 
child— the  last  of  his  ancient  race— the 
hope  of  his  life— the  stay  of  his  age.  The 
old  man  was  at  this  period  left  surrounded 
by  enemies  crafty  ana  powerful — ^he,  friend- 
less and  alone.  The  youth  was  possessed 
of  everv  virtue  that  a  father's  heart  could 
wish ;  his  destroyer  was  now  in  his  hands; 
but  he  had  pledged  hu  promise  for  his 
safety,  and  that  pledge  must  be  redeemed. 
It  required  all  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  aged  chief  to  restrain  the  fury  of  his 
people  from  slaying  voung  Lamond  at  the 
moment ;  and  even  that  influence,  great  as 
it  was,  could  only  protect  him,  on  an  as- 
surance that  on  the  next  morning  his  life 
should  be  solemnly  sacrificed  for  their 
beloved  Grepor. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Macgregor 
led  Lamond  forth  by  the  hand,  and,  aware 
of  his  danger,  himself  accompanied  him  to 
the  shore  of  Lochfine,  where  iie  procured  a 
boat,  made  Lamond  enter  it,  and  ordered 
the  boatmen  to  convey  him  safely  across 
the  loch  into  his  own  country.  **  1  have 
DOW  performed  my  promise,''  said  the  old 
man,  **  and  hencerorth  I  am  your  enemy — 
beware  the  revenge  of  a  fether  for  his  only 
sonr 

Before  this  fetal  event  occurred,  the 
persecution  against  the  unfortunate  Mac- 
gregors  had  commenced,  and  this  sad  acci- 
dent did  not  contribute  to  diminish  it.  The 
old  laird  of  Glenstrae  straagled  hard  to 
maintain  his  estate  and  his  independence, 
but  his  enemies  prevailed  against  nim.  The 
conduct  of  young  Lamond  vras  grateful  and 
noble.  When  be  succeeded  to  the  ample 
possessions  of  his  ancestors,  he  beseeched 
old  Macgregor  to  take  refoge  under  his 
roof.  There  the  ased  chief  was  treated  as 
a  father,  and  ended  his  days. 
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UY-JINKS. 

A  SooTCB  Amuskkekt. 

This  is  a  drunken  sort  of  game. — The 
iuejff  or  cup,  is  filled  to  the  brim,  then  one 
of  the  company  takes  a  pair  of  dice,  and 
cries  **  Hy-jinks/'  and  throws.    The  num- 
ber he  casts  points  out  the  person  that  must 
drink ;  he  who  threw  beginning  at  himself 
number  one,  and  so  round,  till  the  number 
of  the  person  agree  with  Uiat  of  the  dice, 
(which  may  (all  upon  himself,  if  the  num- 
ber be  within  twelve,)  then  he  sets  the  dice 
to  him,  or  bids  him  take  thera.    He  on 
whom  they  fell  is  obliged  to  drink,  or  pay 
a  small  sum  of  money  as  forfeit;  then  he 
throws  and  so  on :  but  if  he  forgets  to  cry 
^  Hy-jinks''  he  pays  a  forfeiture.   Now,  he, 
on  whom  it  falls  to  drink,  gets  all  the  for- 
feited money  in  the  bank,  if  he  drinks, 
and  orders  the  cup  to  be  filled  again,  and 
then  throws.    If  lie  errs  in  the  articles,  he 
loses  the  privilege  of  drawing  the  money. 
The  articles  are  (1  drink  ;)  2  druw  ;  3  fill; 
Aery**  Hy-jinks ;"  5  count  iuit  t  6  ehoo9e 
,   your  double  man ;   viz.   when  two  equal 
numbers  of  the  dice  is  thrown,  the  person 
whom  you  choose  must  pay  double  forfeit, 
and  so  must  you  when  the  dice  is  in  his 
hand. 

A  rare  project  this,  and  no  bubble  I  can 
assure  you,  (or  a  covetous  fellow  may  save 
money,  and  get  himself  as  drunk  as  he  can 
desire  in  less  than  an  hour^s  time.* 

Q.  5.  Sa 


more  would  have  made  it  overflow ;  to 
this  emblematic  hint  he  added  not  a  word  • 
but  hit  countenance  expressed  deep  affliob 
tion. 

The  candidate  understood  that  he  could 
not  be  received  because  the  number  was 
complete,  and  the  assembly  full;  yet  he 
maintained  his  courage,  and  began  to  think 
fay  what  expedient,  in  the  same  Umd  of 
Umgfimge^  he  could  explain  thai  a  supemu- 
mmry  academician  would  displace  no- 
thing, and  make  no  essential  difference  in 
the  rule  they  had  presoibed. 

Observing  at  his  feet  a  rose,  he  picked  it 
up,  and  laid  it  gently  upon  the  surfieM^  of 
the  water,  #o  gently  that  not  a  drop  of 
it  escaped.  Upon  this  inaenious  reply,  the 
applause  was  univenal ;  Uie  rule  slept  or 
winked  in  his  favour.  They  presented  im- 
mediately to  him  the  register  upon  which 
the  successful  candidate  was  in  the  habit 
of  writing  his  name.  He  vrrote  it  accord- 
ingly ;  he  had  then  only  to  thank  them  in 
a  single  phrase,  but  he  chose  to  thank  them 
without  saying  a  word. 

He  figured  upon  the  marnn  the  number 
of  his  new  associates,  100;  then,  having  put 
a  cipher  before  the  figure  1,  he  wrote 
under  it— <'  Hmr  vah»e  will  be  the  eame  '* — 
0100. 

To  this  modesty  the  ingenious  president 
replied  with  a  politeness  equal  to  his  ad- 
dress: he  put  the  figure  1  before  the  100, 
and  wrote,  **  they  will  have  eleven  Umee  the 
vdbs  they  Am^-llOO.'* 


CItlltf. 

THE  SILENT  CLUB. 

There  was  at  Amadan  a  celebrated  aca- 
demy. Its  first  rule  was  framed  in  these 
words : — 

'*  The  members  of  this  academy  shall 
think  much — write  little— and  be  as  mute 
as  they  cnn.*' 

A  candidate  offered  himself— he  was  too 
•ate*  the  vacancy  was  filled  up — ^they 
knew  his  merit,  and  lamented  their  disap- 
pointment in  lamenting  his  own.  The 
S resident  was  to  announce  the  event ;  he 
esired  the  candidate  should  be  intro- 
duced. 

He  appeared  with  a  simple  and  mo- 
dest air,  the  sure  testimony  of  merit.  Tlie 
president  rose,  and  presented  a  cup  of  pure 
water  to  him,  so  full,  that  a  single  drop 


*  ^'ot«t  OB  AllM  Raassjr*!  RkfT  ^po*  ^HST 


CHARLESTOWN  UGLY  <:LUB.» 
For  the  TWe  Book. 

By  a  standing  law  of  this  **  uffly  club,^ 
their  clul>-room  must  always  be  the  ugliest 
room  in  the  ugliest  house  of  the  town.  The 
only  (bmiture  allowed  in  this  loom  is  a 
number  of  chairs,  contrived  with  the  worst 
taste  imaginaUe ;  a  round  table  made  by  a 
back-wof^sman ;  and  a  Dutch  looking- 
glass,  full  of  veins,  which  at  one  glance 
would  make  even  a  handsome  man  look  a 
perfect  **  fright."  This  glass  is  frequently 
sent  to  such  gentlemen  as  doubt  their 
qualifications,  and  neglect  or  decline  to 
take  up  their  freedom  in  the  club. 

When  an  ill-favoured  gentleman  firet 
anives  in  the  city,  he  is  waited  upon,  in 
a  civil  and  familiar  manner,  bv  some  of  the 
members  of  the  dub,  who  inform  him  that 
they  would  be  glad  of  his  company  on  the 
next  evening  of  their  meeting;  and  the 
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ffeDtleman  commonly  thanks  the  deputation 
lor  the  attention  of  the  club,  to  one  so  un- 
worthy as  himselfy  and  promises  to  consider 
the  matter. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  several  days 
elapse,  and  the  **  strange*^  gentleman  thinks 
no  more  of  the  club.  He  has  perhaps  re* 
peatedly  looked  into  his  own  glass,  and  won- 
dered what,  in  the  name  of  sense,  the  club 
20tt1d  haTe  seen  in  his  face,  that  should 
entitle  him  to  the  distinction  they  would 
confer  on  him. 

He  is,  however,  waited  upon  a  second 
time  by  the  most  respectable  members  of 
the  wbole  body,  with  a  message  from  the 
president,  requesting  him  not  to  be  diffident 
of  his  qualifications,  and  earnestly  desiring 
**  that  he  will  not  fiul  to  attend  the  dub 
the  rery  next  evening — ^the  ifterobers  will 
feel  themselves  highly  honoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  one  whose  appearance  has  already 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  whole  society." 

**  Zounds  I"  he  says  to  himself  on  perus- 
ing the  billet,  **  tmat  do  they  mean  by 
teasing  me  in  this  manner?  I  am  surely 
not  so  ugly,*'  (walking  to  his  glass,)  *^  as 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  whole  town  on 
first  setting  my  foot  upon  the  wharf!" 

*'  Your  nose  is  veiy  long,"  cries  the 
spokesman  of  the  deputation.  '*  Noses," 
says  the  strange  gentleman,  **  are  no  crite- 
rion of  ugliness :  it's  true,  the  tip-end  of 
mine  would  form  an  acute  angle  with  a 
base  line  drawn  horizontally  from  my  under 
lip ;  but  I  defy  the  whole  dub  to  prove, 
that  acute  angles  were  ever  reckoned  ugly, 
from  the  days  of  Euclid  down  to  this  mo- 
ment, except  by  themselves." 

^  Ah,  sir,**  answers  the  messenger,  **  how 
liberal  has  nature  been  in  bestowing  unon 
you  so  elegant  a  pair  of  lantern  jaws  t  oe- 
lieve  me,  sir,  yon  will  be  a  lasting  honour 
to  the  club." 

**  My  jaws,"  says  the  ugly  man  in  a  pet, 
**  are  such  as  nature  made  them:  and 
Aristotle  has  asserted,  that  all  her  works 
are  beautiful." 

The  conversation  ends  for  the  present. 
The  deputation  leaves  the  Strang  gentle- 
man to  his  reflections,  with  wishM  and 
hopes  that  he  will  consider  further. 

Another  fortnight  elapses,  and  the  strange 
gentleman,  presuming  the  dub  have  fmr- 
gotten  him,  employs  the  time  in  assuming 
petit  wutiire  airs,  and  probably  makes  ad- 
vances to  young  ladies  of  fortune  and 
beauty.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
he  receives  a  letter  from  a  pretended  female, 
(contrived  by  tlie  club,)  to  the  following 
purport :— 


**  My  dear  sir, 

'*  There  is  such  a  congeniality  between 
vour  countenance  and  mine,  that  I  cannot 
help  thinking  you  and  I  were  destined  for 
eacn  other.  1  am  unmarried,  and  have  a 
considerable  fortune  in  pine-barren  land, 
which,  vrith  myself,  I  wisn  to  bestow  upon- 
some  deserving  man ;  and  firom  seeins  yon 
pass  several  times  by  my  window,  I  know 
of  no  one  better  entitled  to  both  than  your- 
self. I  am  now  almost  two  years  beyond 
my  grand  dimacteric,  and  am  four  feet  four 
inches  in  heieht,  rather  less  in  drcumfor- 
ence,  a  little  dropsical,  have  lovely  red  hair 
and  a  foir  complexion,  and,  if  the  doctor 
do  not  deceive  me,  I  may  hold  out  twenty 
Years  longer.  My  nose  is,  like  yours,  rather 
longer  than  common ;  but  then  to  compen- 
sate, I  am  universally  allowed  to  have 
charming  eyes.  They  somewhat  indine  to 
each  other,  but  the  sun  himself  looks  ob^ 
liqudy  in  winter,  and  cheen  the  earth  with 
his  glances.  Wait  upon  me,  dear  sir,  to- 
morrow evening. 

**  Yours  till  death,  &c 

'*  M.  M." 

<<What  does  all  this  meanT  cries  the 
ugly  gentleman,  **  was  ever  man  tormented 
in  this  manner  1  Ugly  dubs,  ugly  women  i 
imps   and  fiends,  all    in  combination  to 

fersecute  me,  and  make  my  life  miserable  I 
am  to  be  ugly,  it  seems,  whether  I  will  or 
not." 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  president  of 
the  clu)},  who  is  the  very  pink  of  ueliness 
itsdf,  vraits  upon  the  straoffe  gentleman, 
and  takes  him  by  the  hand.  **  My  dear 
sir,"  savs  he,  "  you  mav  as  well  walk  with 
me  to  the  club  as  not.  Mature  has  designed 
you  for  us,  and  us  for  you.  We  are  a  set 
of  men  who  have  resolution  enouah  to  dare 
to  be  ugly;  and  have  Ions  let  the  world 
know,  Uiat  we  can  pass  the  evening,  and 
eat  and  drink  together  with  as  much  social 
glee  and  real  good  humour  as  the  hand- 
somest of  them.  Look  into  this  Dutch 
Sjlass,  sir,  and  be  convinced  that  we  cannot 
lo  without  you." 

«  If  It  must  be  so,  it  must,"  cries  the 
ugly  gentleman,  **  there  seems  to  be  no 
alternative ;  I  will  even  do  as  you  say !" 

It  appears  from  a  paper  in  '<  The  American 
Museum  "  of  1790,  that  by  this  mode  the 
«  ugly  club  "  of  Charleston  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  cannot  be  diminished 
According  to  the  lastaccounU,  <*  strange^ 
gentlemen  who  do  not  comply  with  invitac^ 
tions  to  join  the  dub  in  person  are  elected 
^  honorary  "  members,  and  their  names 
enrolled  nolent  volenti 
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SUMMER  DRINKS. 

Impkkial. 

Take  two  gallons  of  water,  two  ounces 
of  ginger  bruised,  and  two  lemons;  boil 
them  together ;  when  lukewarm,  pour  the 
whole  on  a  pound  and  a  half  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar;  add 
four  Uble  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  let  them 
work  togetW  for  six  hours;  then  strain 
the  liquor,  and  bottle  it  off  in  small  stone 
bottles :  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few 
hours. 

Sherbbt. 

Take  nine  Seville  oranges  and  three 
lemons,  grate  off  the  yellow  from  the  rinds, 
and  put  the  raspings  into  a  gallon  of  water, 
with  three  pounds  of  double  refined  sugar, 
and  boil  it  to  a  candy  height ;  then  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  add  the  pulp  of  the  oranges 
and  lemons;  keep  stirring  it  till  it  be 
almost  cold,  then  put  it  in  a  vessel  for  use. 

Lemon  Watee. 
Put  two  slices  of  lemon,  thinlv  pared, 
into  a  tearpot,  with  a  little  bit  of  the  peel, 
and  a  bit  of  sugar,  or  a  large  spoonful  of 
capillaire,  pour  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  stop  it  dose  for  two  hours. 

GivoER  Beer. 
To  four  gallons  of  water,  put  three 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  two  ounces  of  gin- 
ger, one  ounce  and  a  half  of  hops,  and 
about  half  a  pound  of  fcm-root  cut  small ; 
boil  these  together  till  there  be  about  three 
gallons.  To  colour  it,  bum  a  little  sugar 
and  put  it  in  the  liquor.  Pour  it  into  a 
Tessei  when  cold,  add  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  barm,  and  then  proceed  as  with  common 

beer. 

— ' — 

CABBAGE,  AND  TAILORS. 

The  Roman  name  Brassica  came,  as  is 
supposed,  from  **  prss^oo,''  because  it  was 
cut  off  from  the  stalk :  it  was  also  called 
Caulis  in  Latin,  on  account  of  the  good- 
ness of  its  stalks,  and  from  which  the  £ng* 
lisfa  name  Cole,  Colwort,  or  Colewort,  is 
derived.  The  word  cabbage,  by  which  all 
the  varieties  of  this  plant  are  now  impro- 
perly called,  means  the  firm  head  or  dnaII 
that  is  formed  by  the  leaves  turning  close 
over  each  other :  from  that  circumstance  we 
aay  the  cole  has  cabbaged. — From  thence 
arose  the  cant  word  applied  to  tailors,  who 
formerly  worked  at  tne  private  houses  of 
their  customers,  where  thev  were  often  ac- 
cused of  cabbaging :  which  means  the  roll- 
ing up  pieces  of  cloth  instead  of  the  list 
and  snreds,  which  they  claim  as  their  due.* 

•  AiUtiw*!  Hist.  «r  C«1tivatc4  V<«etablet. 


APRIL. 
From  tsb   French  of  Remy  Bellea 

Apbu.  1  nreet  month,  the  daintiest  of  all. 
Fair  thee  befkU: 

April  I  fond  hope  of  fruits  that  tie 
In  buds  of  ewathinf  cotton  wrapt,. 
There  closely  lap* 

Nnrnng  their  tader  iafaaej'— 

April  1  that  dost  thy  ydlow,  fnen,  and  blne» 
Aroud  thee  itrew, 

Whea.  as  thon  go'st,  (he  gamj  ioor 
Is  with  a  miUioB  flowers  depaaat, 
Whoee  colnan  qnaint 

Have  diapei'd  the  aeadews  o*i 


A  prill  at  whose  glsd  oomiof  sephyn  rue 
With  whisp^r'd  rifhs. 

Then  on  their  light  wings  brash  away. 
And  hang  amid  the  woodlands  fresh 
Their  aery  mesh. 

To  tangle  Vlora  oo  her  waj-^ 

April  I  it  is  thy  haad  that  doth  nalook. 
From  plain  and  rack, 

Odoetrs  and  hnss,  a  balmy  stoie, 
That  breathiag  lie  on  Natare*s  brsast. 
So  richly  blest. 

That  earth  or  heatea  can  ask  no  mors— 


Aprill  thy  bhMMtts,  amid  the  tresses  laid 
Of  my  sweet  maid, 

Adown  her  neck  and  bosom  flow ; 
And  in  a  wild  profbrion  tiiere, 
Her  shining  hair 

With  them  hath  bleat  a  golden  glow- 
April  1  Oe  dimpled  smiles,  the  playful  grace. 
That  in  the  flue 

Of  Cythersahaaat«  are  thine: 
And  thine  the  bnath.  that,  from  (he  skies  ' 
The  deities 
Inhnle,  aa  oflimng  at  thy  shnne— 

*Tis  thoa  that  dost  with  sommoasUythe  and  so 
High  vp  aloft, 

From  banishment  these  hemlds  briag. 
These  swallows,  that  along  the  air 
Send  swift,  nad  bear 

Olsd  tidings  of  the  merry  spring. 

April  I  the  hawthorn  aad  the  i^laatitte, 
Pnrple  woodbine, 

8treak*d  pink,  and  Uly-enp  and  rose. 
And  thyme,  aad  marjoram,  are  spreading. 
Where  thoa  art  treading. 

And  their  sweet  eyes  for  thee  aaclose. 

The  little  nightingale  sits  singing  aye 
On  leafy  spray, 

Aad  in  her  fitfol  strain  dnth  mn 
A  thoasand  and  a  thoosand  change 
With  voice  that  ranges 

Through  every  sweet  dinsioa 
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Aflrill  Hb  Wh«i  IkM  dwt  OINM  H**B, 
TbAt  lore  it  fi^B 
WiU  nnOMft  bfMth  th«  ftnt  to  wftln. 

Tbst  ODTM^d  «p  ftad  llQIIllMriBf  Uj, 

Tknwgk  aaay  a  daj, 
Vha  wiBtcr't  chin  oar  vum  did  lUk*. 


Sweet  Bontls  tlioB  eeeet  at  tUe  joemd  pruM 
Of  the  ipniif  tioie. 

The  hive*  poar  out  th«ir  Inttf  Touif  i 
And  hMr'et  the  jrUow  Wee  that  pljr. 
With  ladea  thifh. 

die  ^om*rj  wilds 


lish ;  the  hMom  of  drMt,  ftnd  erery  thing 
belooging  to  the  kitcben,  luzary,  and  oram- 
ment,  are  taken  from  the  French ;  ^and  to 
tuch  a  degree  of  ezactnew,  that  the  names 
of  animals  mhiah  senre  for  the  ordinary 
food  of  men,  such  as  ox,  calf,  tAeep,  when 
aliYe,  are  called  the  same  in  English  as  in 
German ;  but  when  they  are  served  up  for 
the  table  they  change  their  names,  and  are 
called  keef,  veat,  mutton,  after  the  French.* 


Mat  fthall  with  poiap  Us  wary  wealth  aafold. 
His  fraiti  of  gold, 

fDa  fvftiliisaf  dmn,  that  ewdl 
la  maaaa  oa  eaeh  spika  aad  stm 
Aad  lika  agen, 

Bad  hoaef  ia  th«  waxen  een. 


Who  will  oiaj  piatse  hioe,  hat  my  Toioe  ehall  h9. 
Sweet  nooth  for  thee ; 

Thoa  that  to  har  do'st  owe  tiij  aaBO, 
Who  saw  tha  eaarwava'a  feaaij  tida 
Swell  sad  divide, 

Wheaea  fBith  to  life  aad  fight  she 


ETYMOLOGY. 

The  following  are  significations  of  a  fow 
common  terms  :«• 

Steward  literally  means  the  keeper  of 
the  place ;  it  is  compounded  of  the  two  old 
words,  gtide  and  wmrd  .*  by  the  omission  of 
the  first  d  and  e  the  word  steward  is 
finmed. 

M&r^k&i  means  one  who  has  the  care  of 
horses :  in  the  old  Teutonic,  mare  was  syno- 
nymous with  horse,  being  applied  to  the 
kind ;  eade  signified  a  servant. 

Majfor  is  derived  from  the  Teutonic 
Mejfer^  a  lover  of  might. 

Sheriff  it  compounded  of  the  old  words 
ekipre  and  reve  an  oiBcer  of  the  county, 
one  who  hath  the  overlooking  of  the  shire. 

Yeoman  is  the  Teutonic  word  gemen^ 
corrupted  in  Uie  spelling,  and  means  a 
commoner. 

Groom  signifies  one  who  serves  in  an 
inferior  station.  The  name  of  bridegroom 
was  fermeriy  given  to  the  new-roarned 
man,  because  it  was  customarv  for  him  to 
wait  at  table  on  his  bride  and  friends  on 
his  wedding  day. 


All  our  words  of  necessity  are  derived 
from  the  Grerman ;  our  words  of  luxury  and 
those  used  at  table,  from  the  French.  The 
sky,  the  earth,  the  elements,  the  names  of 
animals,  household  goods,  and  articles  of 
food,  are  the  same  in  German  as  in  Eng« 


ORGANS. 
For  the  TabU  Book. 

A  few  particulars  relative  to  organs,  in 
addition  to  those  at  col.  260»  may  be  in- 
teresting to  musical  readers. 

The  instniment  is  of  so  great  antiquity, 
that  neither  the  time  nor  place  of  invention, 
nor  the  name  of  the  inventor,  is  identified ; 
bat  that  Uiey  were  used  by  the  Greeks,  and 
from  them  borrowed  by  the  Latins,  is  gene- 
rally allowed.  St.  Jerome  describes  one 
that  could  be  heard  a  mile  off;  and  says, 
that  there  was  an  organ  at  Jerusalem, 
which  could  be  heard  at  the  Mpunt  of 
OUfee. 

Organs  are  affirmed  to  have  baen  first 
introduced  into  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  I.,  A.  n.  815,  and  the  construction 
and  use  of  them  taught  by  an  Italian  priest, 
who  learned  the  art  at  Constantinople.  By 
some,  however,  the  introduction  of  them 
into  that  country  is  carried  as  far  back  as 
Charlemagne,  and  by  others  still  further. 

The  euTiest  mention  of  an  organ,  in  the 
northern  histories,  is  in  the  annals  of  the 
year  757,  when  the  emperor  Constantine, 
sumamed  Copronymus,  sent  to  Pepin  of 
France,  among  other  rich  presents,  a  «  mu- 
sical machine,**  which  the  French  writers 
describe  to  have  been  composed  of  **  pipes 
and  large  tubes  of  tin,**  and  to  have  imitated 
sometimes  the  **  roaring  of  thunder,"  and, 
at  others,  the  **  warbling  of  a  flute.** . 

Bellarmine  alleges,  thai  organs  were  first 
used  in  churehes  about  660.  According  to 
Bingham,  they  were  not  used  till  after  the 
time  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  about  a.  d. 
1350.  Gervas,  the  monk  of  Canterbury, 
who  flourished  about  1200^  says,  they  were 
in  use  about  a  hundred  years  before  his 
time.  If  his  authority  be  good,  it  would 
cotmtenance  a  general  opinion,  that  omns 
were  common  in  the  churches  of  Italy, 
Germany,  and  England,  about  the  tenth 
century. 

IfarcA,  1827.  P. 
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PERPLEXING  MARRIAGES. 

At  Gwennap,  in  Comwatl,  in  March 
1823,  Miss  Sophia  Bawden  was  married 
to  Mr.  R.  Bawden,  both  of  St.  Day.  By 
this  marriage,  the  father  became  brcther-in- 
law  to  his  son  ;  the  mother,  mother-in-law 
to  her  sister ;  the  mother-in-law  of  the  son, 
his  sister-in-law ;  the  sister  of  the  mother- 
in-law,  her  danebter-in-law ;  the  sister  of 
the  daughter-in-Jaw,  her  mother-in-law; 
the  ton  of  the  father,  brother-in-law  to  bis 
mother-in-law,  and  ancle  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters ;  the  wife  of  the  son,  sister-in- 
law  to  her  fttther-in-law,  and  aunt-in-law  to 
her  husband ;  and  the  ofl&prinff  of  the  son 
and  his  wife  would  be  ffrandchildren  to 
their  ancle  and  aunt,  and  ooosins  to  their 
fitther. 


In  an  account  of  Kent,  it  is  related  that 
one  Hawood  had  two  daughters  by  his 
first  wife,  of  which  the  eldest  was  married 
to  John  Cashick  the  son,  and  the  youngest 
to  John  Cashick  the  father.  This  Cashick 
the  ikther  had  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife, 
whom  <Ad  Hawood  married,  and  by  her 
bad  a  son :  with  the  exception  of  the  for- 
mer wife  of  old  Cashick,  all  these  persons 
were  living  at  Faversham  in  February, 
1650,  and  his  second  wife  could  say  as 
follows  :— 

Mj  father  is  my  mi,  aad  (  My  titter  it  my  dangliter, 
i*n  Botber't  BM>tk«r ;  |  Tin  fnuidinotlMr  to  my  brother. 

STEPS  RE-TRACED. 

Catherine  ae  Medicis  made  a  vow,  that 
if  some  concerns  which  she  had  undertaken 
terminated  successfully,  she  would  send  a 
pilgrim  on  foot  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  at 
every  three  steps  he  advanced,  he  should 
go  one  step  back. 

It  was  doubtful  whether  there  could  be 
found  a  man  sufficiently  strong  and  patient 
to  walk,  and  go  back  one  step  at  every 
third.  A  citizen  of  Verberie,  who  was  a 
merchant,  oflBered  to  accomplish  the  queen's 
vow  most  scrupulously,  and  her  majesty 

5romised  him  an  adequate  recompense, 
be  queen  was  well  assured  by  constant  in- 
quiries that  he  fulfilled  his  engagement  with 
exactness,  and  ex  his  return,  he  received  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  was  en- 
nobled. His  coat  of  arms  were  a  crosa 
and  a  branch  of  palm-tree.  His  descend- 
ants  preserved  tne  arms;  but  they  dege- 
nerated from  their  nobility,  by  resuming 
the  commerce  which  their  ancestor  quit* 
led.*  . 

•  Nmt.  HUt.  d*  DMh.  de  Valoit. 


Jl^trtrt  Cirndartf. 

No.  I. 
For  ik$  TabU  Book. 

WHISTLING  JOE. 

He  whittlee  at  he  goet  for  want  of  6rraA* 


Old  booka  dacUre,-~itt  Plata*'  Mhade, 
WhittUnf  Wfti  onee  a  roariag  trade,— 

<heat  waa  the  eall  tat  wtrrt  and  f  riatle ; 
That  Charon,  with  hit  SCyz  m  Tiew. 
Piereed  old  Phltfethoa  through  and  liroiigh. 

And  whbt-led  ia  the  feny-whisUe— 

That  Polyphmiat  whittled  when 
Be  p-laytd  the  inpe  r  in  a  pea, 

Aad  aoi^t  UlTBtat*  bark  to  laaaeh  ; 
That  Troy,  Kiog  Priam  had  aat  hwt. 
Bat  lor  the  whittlna  that  were  homed  r 

Wlthia  the  horaa*« 


Japiter  waa  a  whitt-liaf  wight, 
Aad  Joao  heard  hilt  with  delight ; 

Aad  Boraaa  waa  a  reedy  twaia, 
Awak*aing  Veaaa  from  the  tea ; 
Bet  of  the  Moderat  ?^-Joe  it  he 

That  whittlat  ia  the  ttreeto  for  gala. 

Yoa  woader  at  yoa  hear  fSbtt  toae 
Sound  like  a  herald  ia  a  aoae 

IKttiactly  clear,  miovtely  tweets 
Yoa  Utt  aad  Joe  it  daaeiag,  now 
Yoa  langh,  aad  Joe  retaraa  a  bow 

ReCaralag  ia  the  crooked  ttreet. 

He  icrapea  a  ttiek  acroet  hu  aim 

And  knoekt  Ut  kaeet,  ia  need,  to  charm ;« 

Inttead  of  tabor  and  a  fiddle, 
Bt  omm  telii,— on  hit  aole ! 
He,  ioltu  Oflinu,  like  a  pole 

Support!  hit  body  in  the  middle. 

That,  of  the  tpritet  that  creep,  or  beg, 
With  withei'd  arm,  or  woodea  leg, 

Uneatalogaed  ia  Bridewell*t  mittal ; 
Joe  it  the  fittett  for  relief^ 
He  whtitlea  gladaeea  in  hit  grief.l 

Aad  Aortfjr  eamt  it  for  hit  mAtillr. 


J.  R.  P. 


•  Vide  Dryden't  Gymon, 
••  Ha  whittled  at  he  went  for  want  of  (AoiyM.** 

t  Thit  word  ihymet  with  U>$t^  to  oblige  the-eoekn«;  t. 

X  Like  the  pnnni^  doom  ia  the  ttocka,  that  whi»tlad 
Oc§r  the  wood  lodiut 

•*  WUttlo  1  aad  I  wiU  oome  to  then,  my  feVa.** 
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iUaurtftp  CftursOnap. 


600I1  jfirfHa^tfasttr 


Tfls  Tbvbsvay  Bzromi  Good  Fridat. 

there  are  ample  particulars  of  the  pre- 
fent  usages  on  this  oay  at  the  chapel  royal, 
St.  JamesSy  in  the  Every-Day  Book,  with 
accounts  of  celebrations  in  other  coun- 
tries; to  these  may  be  added  the  cere- 
monies at  the  court  of  Vienna,  recently 
related  by  Dr-Bright :—  ,      , .  ,. 

*<  On  the  Thursday  of  this  week,  whicn 
was  the  24th  of  March,  a  singular  reli- 
gious ceremony  was  celebrated  by  the 
court.  It  is  known  ia  German  catholic 
countries  by  the  name  of  the  Futtwa** 
ehwngf  or  the  *  washing  of  the  feet.'  The 
lai^  saloon,  in  which  public  court  enter- 
tainments are  given,  was  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose;  elevated  benches  and  gallenes 
were  constructed  round  the  room  for  the 
reception  of  the  court  and  strangers ;  and 
in  the  area,  upon  two  platfonns,  ubles 
were  spread,  at  one  of  which  sat  twelve 
men,  and  at  the  cfber  twelve  women.  They 
had  been  selected  from  the  oldest  and 
most  deserving  paupers,  and  were  suitably 
clothed  in  blacK,  with  handkerchief  and 
square  collars  of  white  muslin,  and  girdles 
round  their  waists. 

**  The  emperor  and  empress,  with  the 
archdukes  and  archduchesses,  Leopoldine 
and  Clementine,  and  their  suites,  havinff 
all  previously  attended  mass  in  the  rovu 
chapel,  entered  and  approached  the  table 
to  the  sound  of  solemn  music.    The  Hun- 
garian guard  followed,  in  their  most  splen- 
did uniform,  with  their  leopard-skin  jackets 
falling  from  their  shoulders,  and  bearing 
trays  of  different  meats,  which  the  emperor, 
empress,  archdukes,  and  attendants,  placed 
on  Uic  table,  in  three  successive  courses, 
before  the  poor   men  and  women,  who 
tasted  a  little,  drank  each  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  answered  a  few  questions  put  to  them 
by  their  sovereigns.    The  tables  were  then 
removed,  and  the  empress  and  her  daugh- 
ters the  archduchesses,  dressed  in  black, 
with  pages  bearing  their  trains,  approached. 
•   SiWer  bowls  were  placed  beneatn  the  bare 
feet  of  the  aged  women.    The  grand  cham- 
berlain, in  a  humble  posture,  poured  water 
upon  the  feet  of  each  m  succession,  from  a 
golden  urn,  and  the  empress  wiped  them 
with  a  fine  napkin  she  held  in  her  hand. 
The  emperor  performed  the  same  cere- 
mony on  the  feet  of  the  men,  and  the  rite 
concluded  amidst  the  sounds  of  sacred 


<<  Visiting  thb  Churches  **  m  Fravcc. 

On  Oood  Fridajf  the  churches  are  all 
dressed  up;  canopies  are  placed  over  the 
altars,  ana  the  altars  themselves  are  de- 
corated with  flowers  and  other  ornaments, 
and  illuminated  with  a  vast  number  of  wax 
candles.  In  the  evening  everybody  of  every 
rank  and  description  goes  a  round  of  visits 
to  them.  The  devout  kneel  down  and  re- 
peat a  prayer  to  themselves  in  each ;  but 
the  majority  only  go  to  see  and  be  seen — 
to  admire  or  to  criticise  the  decorations  of 
the  churches  and  of  each  other — to  settle 
which  are  arranged  with  the  most  taste, 
which  are  the  most  superb.  This  may  be 
odled  the/NM<  of  eopt,  for  there  is  scarcely 
a  lady  who  has  not  a  new  ct^  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

Easter  Sunday,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
feoit  ofhati;  for  it  is  no  less  general  for 
the  ladies  on  that  day  to  appear  m  new  hat9. 
In  the  time  of  the  convents,  the  decoration 
of  their  churches  for  Passion-week  was  an 
object  in  which  the  nuns  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  greatest  eagerness.  No 
girl  dressing  for  her  first  ball  ever  bestowed 
more  pains  in  placing  her  ornaments  to  the 
best  advantage  than  they  bestowed  in  de- 
corating their  altars.  Some  of  the  churches 
which  we  visited  looked  very  well,  and 
very  showy  :  but  the  weather  was  warm  ; 
ana  as  this  was  the  first  revival  of  the 
ceremony  since  the  revolution,  the  crowd 
was  so  great  that  they  were  insupportably 

hot 

A  number  of  Egyptians,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  French  army  on  its  evacuation 
of  Egypt,  and  were  settled  at  Marseilles, 
were  the  most  eager  spectators,  as  indeed  I 
had  observed  them  to  be  on  aU  occasions 
of  any  particular  religious  ceremonies  being 
performed.     I  never  saw  a  more  ugly  or 
dirty.looking  set  of  people  than  they  were 
in  general,  women  as  well  as  men,  but  they 
seemed  fond  of  dress  and  ornament.    They 
had  svrarthy,  dirty -looking   complexions, 
and  dark  hair ;  but  were  not  by  any  means 
to  be  considered  as  people  of  colour.  Their 
hair,  though  dark,  had  no  affinity  with  that 
of  the  negroes ;  for  it  was  lank  and  greasy, 
not  with  any  disposition  to  be  woolly. 
Most  of   the    women    had    accompanied 
French  officers  as  cA^et  «»««■•  ll»e  Effyptian 
ladies  were  indeed  said  to  have  had  in 
general  a  great  taste  for  the  French  offi- 
cers.* 


IllUrilC. 
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PHLEBOTOMY. 

Bleeding  was  much  in  ^hion  in  the 
middle  ages.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
'was  the  subject  of  a  poem ;  and  Robert 
Boutevylleyn,  a  founder,  claimed  in  the 
abbey  of  Pipewell  four  bleedings  per  an- 
num. Among  the  monks  this  operation 
was  termed  ^  minution." 

In  some  abbeys  was  a  bleeding-house, 
called  ''  Fleboto-maria.'*  There  were  cer- 
tain festivals  when  this  bleeding  was  not 
allowed.  The  monks  desired  often  to  be 
bled,  on  account  of  eating  meat. 

In  the  order  of  S.  Victor,  the  brethren 
were  bled  five  times  a  year ;  in  September, 
before  Advent,  before  Lent,  after  Easter, 
and  at  Pentecost,  which  bleeding  lasted 
three  days.  After  the  third  day  they  came 
to  Mattins,  and  were  in  the  convent ;  on 
the  fourth  day,  they  received  absolution  in 
the  chapter.  In  another  rule,  one  choir 
was  blea  at  the  same  time,  in  silence  and 
psalmody,  sitting  in  order  in  a  cell.* 

OLD  CEREMONIES,  &c. 

Order    of    the    Maun  day,    made    at 
Greenwich  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1572;  14  £li2.     From  No.  61 8S  Add. 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
Extracted  by  W.  H.  Dewhurst 

Fwr  the  Tabie  Book. 

First. — ^The  hall  was  prepared  with  a 
long  table  on  each  side,  and  formes  let  by 
them ;  on  the  edges  of  which  tables,  and 
under  those  formes,  were  lay'd  carpets  and 
cushions,  for  her  majestie  to  kneel  when 
she  should  wash  them.  There  was  also 
another  table  set  across  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall,  somewhat  above  the  foot  pace,  for 
the  chappelan  to  stand  at.  A  little  beneath 
tiie  miost  whereof,  and  beneath  the  said 
foot  pace,  a  stoole  and  cushion  of  estate 
was  pitched  for  her  majestie  to  kneel  at 
during  the  service  time.  This  done,  the 
holy  water,  basons,  alms,  and  other  things, 
being  brought  into  the  hall,  and  the  chap- 
pelan and  poore  folkes  having  taken  the 
said  places,  the  laundresse,  armed  with  a 
faire  towell,  and  taking  a  silver  bason  filled 
with  warm  water  and  sweet  flowers,  washed 
their  feet  all  after  one  another,  and  wiped 
the  same  vnth  his  towell,  and  soe  making  a 
crosse  a  little  above  the  toes  kissed  them. 
After  hym  within  a  little  while  followed  the 
subalmoner,  doing  likewise,  and  after  hvm 
the  almoner  hymself  also.  Then  lastly,  ner 
^-majestie  came  into  the  hall,  and  after  some 


singing  and  prayers  made,  and  the  gospel 
of  Christ's  washing  of  his  disciples'  feet 
read,  39  ladyes  and  gentlewomen  ffor  soe 
many  were  the  poore  folkes,  accoraing  to 
the  number  of  tne  yeares  complete  of  her 
majes*.ie's  age,)  addressed  themselves  vnth 
aprons  and  towels  to  waite  upon  her  ma^ 
tie,  and  she  kneeling  down  upon  the 
cushions  and  carpets,  under  the  feete  of 
the  poore  women,  first  washed  one  foote  of 
every  one  of  them  in  soe  many  several 
Dasons  of  warm  water  and  sweete  flowers, 
brought  to  her  severally  by  the  said  ladies 
and  gentlewomen,  then  wiped,  crossed,  and 
kissed  them,  as  the  almoner  and  others  had 
done  before.  When  her  majestie  had  thus 
gone  through  the  whole  number  of  39,  (of 
which  20  sat  on  the  one  side  of  the  hall, 
and  19  on  the  other,)  she  resorted  to  the 
first  again,  and  gave  to  each  one  certain 
yardes  of  broad  dothe,  (o  make  a  gowne,  so 
passing  to  them  all.  Thirdly,  she  began  at 
the  first,  and  gave  to  eaqh  of  them  a  pair 
of  shoes.  Fourthly,  to  each  of  them  a 
wooden  platter,  wherein  was  half  a  side  of 
salmon,  as  much  ling,  six  red  herrings,  and 
cheat  lofes  of  bread.*  Fifthly,  she  began 
with  the  first  again,  and  gave  to  each  of 
them  a  white  wooden  dish  with  claret  wine. 
Sixthly,  she  received  of  each  waiting  lady 
and  gentlewoman  their  towel  and  apron, 
and  gave  to  each  poore  woman  one  of  the 
same ;  and  after  this  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
women waited  noe  longer,  noir  served  as 
they  had  done  throwe  out  the  courses  be* 
fore.  But  then  the  treasurer  of  the  cham- 
ber (Mr.  Hennaffe)  came  to  her  majestie 
with  39  small  vniite  purses,  wherein  were 
also  39  pence,  (as  they  aaye,)  after  the 
number  of  yeares  to  her  majesties  said  age. 
and  of  him  she  received  and  distributed 
them  severally.  Which  done,  she  received 
of  him  soe  mauve  leather  purses  alsoe,  each 
containing  20  sh.  for  the  redemption  of  her 
majestie*s  sown,  which  (as  men  saye)  by 
ancient  ordre  she  ought  to  ffive  some  of 
them  at  her  pleasure ;  but  she,  to  avoide 
the  trouble  or  suite,  which  accustomabli« 
was  made  for  that  preferment,  had  changed 
that  rewarde  into  money,  to  be  equally 
divided  amongst  them  all,  namely,  20  sh.  a 
peice,  and  she  alsoe  delivered  particularly 
to  the  whole  companye.  And  so  takine 
her  ease  upon  the  cushion  of  estate,  ana 
hearine  the  quire  a  little  while,  her  majes* 
tie  withdrew  herself,  and  the  company  de- 
parted :  for  it  was  by  that  time  the  sun  was 
setting. 

W.  L(amhert.) 


*  FgtbrolM^t  Biitith  MonMkiim. 


*  MaaelMt,  or  cheAl^rtad. 
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Taken  by  W.  II.  Dewhvest  prom  tue  same  MaJ. 

Er.TR  ACTS /rom  the  ekurchwardeu:*  aecampU  of  the  parish  of  St.  Helen,  in  Abingdon, 
Berkshire, /rom  the  firetyear  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  to  the  thirty-fimrtk 
qf  Q.  Elvmbethy  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  George  Bbhsoit. 
With  some  Observations  on  them,  by  the  late  professor  J.  Wabd. 


A^m.  MDLV.  or  1  ft  8  ofFkii.  e»d  jtfiny. 

Pftjde  for  mftkeingo  the  roorft*  mod  pejnt- 
vug  the  suno  

for  Bftkeingo  the  h^ne  lights,  and 
paschsU  tapers  

for  makeinte  the  roods  Ijrf  htes 

for  a  leffma 

for  a  home  water  pott 


Am».  MDLYI.  ok  2  h  Z  9f  P.  amd  U. 

Payde  for  a  hoke  of  the  artichs 

for  a  thippe  of /ramkeneeuse 

for  new  wax,  and  makeinge  the  herse 

lifhfti 

for  the  foot  taper,  and  the  paskall 

taper 

Reee^Tea  for  the  hoije  loof  Ijrf hts 

for  the  rode  Irghtes  at  Chnittmas  . . . 
at  the  barrall  and  wtonethet  myad  of 

George  ChTnche 

for  IS  tapers,  at  the  ysret  mynd  of 

Maister  John  Hide 

at  the  hariall  and  monethe*  mtfttd  of 
the  good  wifF  Brannche 

Amu  IfDLVII.  or  3 1^  4  0/  P.  and  If. 

Reeeyred  of  the  parishe  of  the  rode  1/ghts 

at  Christmaa .* 

of  the  Clarke  for  the  holre  loft 

at  the  barjall  of  Rich.  Ballerd  for  4 
tapers 

Pafde  for  pejnting  the  roode  of  Marie 
and  Jolui,  the  patron  of  the  chnrehe 

to  fasten  the  tabernacle  where  the 
patron  of  the  eharch  now  standeth 

for  the  roode  Marie  and  John,  with 
the  patron  of  the  chnrehe 

for  mueing  the  Aerse  fyahtt 

for  the  roode  Marie  and  John,  and  the 
patron  of  the  chnrehe 

t»  the  sestia,  for  watchiag  the  sepat 
ter  two  nj]|hts 

to  the  snflngna  for  hallowing  the 
chnrehe  yard,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  the  ehnieh 

for  the  waste  of  the  paseaU  and  for 
holye  yoyle 

Amm.  MDLVIII.  MDLIZ.  or  4  &  5  e/  P. 
^M.tmdlk^of  EliM. 

Ktctyrtd  for  roode  lyjfhU  at  Xmas,  1566. 
for  roode  lyghts  at  Xmas,  1069 .... 


at  Ester,  for  the  paacall  lyghte,  1S58 
for  waze  to  Memw   die  chnreh  on 

Ester  daye 

at  Estw,  for  the  paseaU  lyghte,  1669 

for  the  holielofl;  1668.... :. 

for  the  hoUe  IdlS;  1569 


Payde  to  the  beUmaa  for  meate,  driake, 
and  coiblcs  watchbw  the  sepnltnre 

forthecosisiaafsw^ete 

for  tekgimg  down  the  atUn  . 
for  4  song  bokes  and  a  sawter  . 


!•••••••• 


Am.  MDUi.  mBof  Bits. 

P«yde  for  tymber  and  makeing  the 

mnaioa  table 

for  a  carpet  for  do , 
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Payde  for  mending  and  paving  the  place 

where  the  anltere  stoode 

for  loo  doesin  of  sierres  b»U«t 

for  fower  new  saalter  bocbes. 

for  gathering  the  herse  lyghtes 

^na.  MDLXI.  or  4  of  BSio. 

Payde  for  4  pownde  of  candillea  npoa 

Criiitinas  aaye  in  the  morning  for  the 
staste 

for  a  table  of  the  oommaadementeo 
and  eealender,  or  rewls  to  find  ont 
the  lessons  and  spallmes,  and  for 
the  frame 

to  the  somaer  for  bringing  the  order 
for  the  roode  lofte 

to  the  carpenter  for  iokeiog  dovoo  tko 
roodo  loffe^  and  stopping  the  holes 
in  the  wall,  where  the  jotsoes  stoode 

to  the  peynter  for  wrigting  the  scrip* 
tnre,  where  roode  fofto  stoode  and 
orerthwarte  the  same  isls 

to  the  elarkes  for  mayntoyninjp  and 
vepeyring  the  song  bokes  m  the 
qnyre 

A»m,  MDLZII.  or  6  of  BUm. 
Payde  for  a  bfbiU  tot  the  church 


Aoo,  MDLXIII.  or  6  of  Blin. 

Payde  for  a  boke  of  Wendsdayes  fasting, 
which  conUyns  omelUes 

^aa.  MDLXI V.  or  7  of  BUm. 

Pfeyde  for  a  eommoaion  boke 

for  reparations  of  the  croes  in  the 
market  place 

Aom.  MDLXV.  or  8  of  BUm. 

Payde  for  too  bokei  of  common  mra^for 

agoyn^o  inoading  of  tho  Tmrko  . . . 

for  a  repetitioii  of  the  commmmon 

boko 

^na.  MBLXVI.  or  9  of  BUm. 
Payde   for  setting    ap   Robin  Hoodo't 
boworo 

^aa.  MDLXXIII.  or  16  of  BUm. 
Payde  for  a  quirs  of  paper  to  make  four. 

bokes  of  Oonova  saioios 

for  9  bockes  of  common  prayer  new 
sett  forth 

Ann.  MDLXXIV.  or  17  of  BUm. 

Payde  for  candilles  for  the  chnreh  at 
Cristmas 

ilaa.  MDLXXVI.  MDLXXVII.  orl9& 
:.0  of  BUm. 

Payde  for  a  new  bybls 

for  a  booke  of  common  prayer 

for  wrytyng  the  oommandements  in 
the  qnyre,  and  peynting  the  same. 

.^aa.  MDLXXYin.  or  91  of  BUm. 
Payde  for  a  bookoof  ihe  artieUt 

^aa.  MDXCI.  or  84  of  BUm. 
Payde  for  an  konre  glooufor  thopulpiU, 
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OBSSRVATiOVSy  kc.  OK   THE  PBEC»PIHO 

Chabom. 

The  chufdiwaiden's  accounts  of  a  parti- 
calar  pariah^  may  in  themaeWes  be  thought, 
justly,  as  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence, 
and  not  worthy  of  much  regard.  But  these 
seem  to  deserve  some  consideration^  as  they 
relate  to  a  very  remarkable  period  in  our 
history,  and  prove  by  facts  the  great  altera- 
tions that  were  made  in  religious  affairs 
under  the  reigns  of  queen  Mary  and  queen 
Elizabeth,  together  with  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  putting  them  into  execution ;  and 
may  therefore  serve  both  to  confirm  and 
illustrate  several  things  related  by  our  ec- 
clesiastical historians. 

1.  We  find  mention  made  in  these  ex- 
traottf  of  the  rood  and  rood  kfl.  By  the 
former  of  which  was  meant  either  a  crucifix, 
or  the  image  of  some  saint  erected  in  popish 
diurches.  And  here  that  name  is  given  to 
the  images  of  saint  Mary  and  saint  John, 
and  to  saint  Helen,  the  patroness  of  the 
church.  These  images  were  set  in  shrines, 
or  tabernacles,  and  the  place  where  they 
stood  was  called  the  rood  loft,  which  was 
commonly  over  or  near  the  passage  out  of 
the  body  of  the  church  into  the  chancel. 
In  1548,  the  first  of  king  Edward  VI.,  all 
images  and  their  shrines  were  ordered  to  be 
taken  down,  as  bishop  Burnett  informs  us. 
But  they  were  restored  again  on  the  acces- 
sion of  queen.  Mary,  as  we  find  here,  by 
the  first  article. 

2.  The  ship  for  fruMnemuet  mentioned 
in  the  year  1556,  was  a  smalt  vessel  in  the 
form  of  a  ship  or  boat,  in  which  the  Roman 
catholics  bum  frankincense  to  perfome  their 
churches  and  images. 

3.  The  boke  of.articlM,  purchased  in 
1558,  seems  to  be  that  whi<£  was  printed 
and  sent  over  the  kingdom  by  order  of 
queen  Mary,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1554, 
containing  instructions  |o  the  bishops  for 
visiting  the  clergy. 

4.  We  find  frequent  mention  made  of 
lighu  and  other  expenses  at  a  fimmalythe 
montkM  mindf  the  ffeart  and  two  year^mindf 
and  the  obit  of  deceased  persons,  which 
were  masses  performed  at  those  seasons  for 
the  rest  of  their  souls;  the  word  wumdf 
meaning  the  same  as  memoriai  or  remem- 
brance. And  so  it  is  used  in  a  sermon  yet 
extant  of- bishop  Fisher,  entitled  Amon^ 
ynge  remembrance  had  at  the  monteth  minde 
of  the  moet  noble  fryncea  MargareUy  eoun- 
teeee  of  Riehmonde  and  Darhye^  &c.    As 

^1        ■  ■ 

•  Fnller't  Hist  of  Waltham  Abbey,  P-  W.  T. 
X«iri«*tIlUt.or  IteSDgiiihTnBsUtioBor  tb«  BIbk, 

f.l99- 


to  the  term  obiU^  services  of  that  kind  seem 
to  have  been  annually  performed.  The 
office  of  the  mass  for  each  of  these  solemni- 
ties may  be  seen  in  the  Roman  MUetd, 
under  the  title  of  JfUtol  j^o  dejkneiie. 
And  it  appears  by  the  different  sums  here 
charged,  tnat  the  expenses  were  suited  to 
persons  of  all  ranks,  that  none  might  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  which  was  supposed 
to  accrue  from  them. 

5.  It  was  customary  in  popish  countries 
on  Good  Friday  to  erect  a  small  building, 
to  represent  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour. 
In  thu  they  put  the  host,  and  set  a  person 
to  watch  both  that  night  and  the  next.  On 
the  following  morning  very  eariy,  the  host 
being  taken  out,  Christ  is  risen.  Hiis  was 
done  here  in  1557  and  two  following  years, 
the  last  of  which  was  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Eliiabeth.  Du  Fresne  has  given  us  a  par- 
ticular account  of  this  ceremony  as  per- 
formed at  Rouen  in  France,  where  three 
peiBons  in  female  habits  used  to  go  to  the 
.  sepulchre,  in  which  two  others  were  placed 
to  represent  angels,  who  told  them  Christ 
was  nsen.  {Latin  Oloeewry^  under  the  words 
Sejmlehro  qffieimtm.)  The  building  men- 
tioned must  have  been  very  slight,  since 
the  whole  expense  amounted  to  no  more 
than  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence. 

8.  In  the  article  of  wasp  to  thenae  the 
<?Ai»rc*, under  the  year  1558,theword  thenee 
is,  I  presume,  a  mistake  for  cense,  as  they 
might  use  vrax  vrith  the  firankincense  in 
censing  or  perfuming  the  church. 

7.  In  1559  the  altar  was  taken  down, 
and  in  1580  the  communion  table  was  put 
in  its  place,  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

8.  Masses  for  the  dead  continued  to  this 
time,  but  here,  instead  of  a  monethe  mynde^ 
the  expression  is  a  wumthe  mommwnt.  But 
as  that  office  was  performed  at  the  altar, 
and  this  being  taken  down  that  year,  the 
other  could  not  be  performed.  And  yet  we 
have  the  word  mate  applied  to  the  service 
performed  on  Christmas-day  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

9.  The  morriee  belh,  mentioned  under 
the  year  1580  as  purchased  by  the  parish, 
were  used  in  their  moriice  dances,  a  diver- 
sion  then  practised  at  their  festivals;  in 
which  the  populace  might  be  indulged  from 
a  political  view,  to  keep  them  in  good 
humour. 

10.  In  1561  the  rood  loft  was  taken 
down,  and  in  order  to  obliterate  its  remem- 
brance, (as  had  been  done  before  in  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  VI.,)  some  passages 
out  of  the  Bible  were  painted  in  toe  place 
where  it  stood,  which  could  give  but  little 
offence,  since  the  images  had  been  removed 
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the  preceding  year  by  the  queen's  injunc-  of  conTocation  in   1562,  and  printed  the 

tionyon  the  repreeeniation  of  the  biihops.  year  following.    But  in  1571,  bein^  again 

11.  In  1562  a  Bible  is  said  to  have  been  revised  and  ratified  by  act  of  parliament, 

bought  for  the  church,  which  coAt  ten  shil-  they  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  churches, 
lings.    This,  I  suppose,  was  the  Oenevm        16.  The  last  article  in  these  extracts  ia 

Bible,  in  4to.,  both  on  account  of  its  low  fourpence  for  am  koure  gUuefor  ike  pmigfiL 

price,  and  because  that  edition,  having  the  How  early  the  custom  was  of  usi^g  hour 

division  of  versea,  was  best  suited  for  public  glasses  in  the  pulpit,  I  cannot  say ;  but 

use.    It  was  an  English  translation,  which  this  is  the  first  instance  of  it  I  ever  met 

had  been  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Eng-  with. 

Itsh  exiles  at  Geneva,  in  queen  Mary's  reign.        It  is  not  lo  be  thought  that  the  same  re- 

and  printed  there  in  1560,  with  a  dedica-  gulations  were  all  made  within  the  same 

tion  to  queen  Elisabeth.    In  the  year  1576  time  in  all  other  places.    That  depended 

we  find  another  Bihk  was  bought,  which  with  the  sereral  bishops  of  their  dioceses, 

was  called  the  New  Bible,  and  is  said  to  and  according  to  their  teal  for  the  Reforma* 

have  oott  forty  shillings ;  which  must  have  tion.    Abin^^on  lies  in  the  diocese  of  Sa- 

been  the  large  folio,  usually  called  arcb-  lisbury,  and,  as  bishop  Jewel,  who  was  first 

bishop  Pmrker^e  Bible,  printed  at  London,  nominated  to  that  see  by  queen  Elizabeth, 

in  1568,  by  Richard  Jugge,  the  queen's  and  continued  in  it  till  the  year  1571, 

printer.    Tney  Iwd  pnijf^ioohe,  pealtere,  was  so  great  a  defender  of  the  reformed 

and  a^ngp-^ooke,  for  the  churches  in  the  religion,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  everv 

beginning  of  this  reign,  a^  the  whole  Bible  thing  was  there  carried  on  with  as  much 

was  not  easily  to  be  procured.  expedition  as  was  judged  consistent  with 

12.  In  1565  there  is  a  diaige  of  sixpence  prudence, 
for  f  100  eomaMm  projfer'booke  agmmei  tn- 

vading  the  IStrke.    It  was  then  thought  the 

common  cause  of  the  Christian  states  in 

and  religious.    And  this  year  the  Turks  ^     vTrr 

made  a  descent  upon  the  Isle  of  Malta,  "^'  ^^^^' 

where  they  besieged  the  town  and  castle  of  Tj^jom  the  •*  Battle  of  Alcazar,  a  Tragedy, 

St.  Michael  four  months,  when,  on  the  ap-  ^   1594.I 

proach  of  the  Christian  fleet,  they  broke  up 

the  siege,  and  suffered  considerable  loss  in  Mufy  Mehamet^  driven  from  Air  throne 

their  flight.  (Thuanus,  lib.  38.)  And  as  the  into  a  deeart,  rohe  the  Lioneee  to  feed  hie 

war  W8f ^  afterwards  carried  on  between  famting  Wife  CalipoUe. 

them  and  the  emperor  Maximillian  in  Hun-  .,.„,,,     .,,.,.#  j     ^  *  •  . 

gary.the  like  pSjer-books  were  anomdly  Jr.j,.  »,Mtk«  caipd»,f.rf...df«.t«-<« 

«^..JlvK«.^  fix,  •k-  L.4.K  *:il  »kA  «Ao*  i  KM     ThU  fladi  I  forced  from  ft  Uomm; 

purchased  for  the  parish  Ull  the  year  1569    ^^^  ^^  ^  p^,^^^  ^^  ^  p^^^^.  „^. 

inclusive.  ^.  ,        r     --u*       Leam  by  her  noble  »foinEch  to  «to«m 

1 3.  In  1566  there  is  an  article  of  eight-    p^     '        .^  .xtrem-t  dearth ; 

eenpence    for    setting   tip    Robm    Hoodee     who.  when  die  mw  her  foragemeat  ber«U 

howere.    litis,  I  imagine,  miaht  be  an  ar-  p.^^  ^^  .^  meiaaeholy  or  childish  fcar; 

hour  or  booth,  erected   by   the   parish,  at  Bat,  at  brave  minds  are  ttro^geet  ia  eztremee, 

some  festival.     Though  for  what  purnose  it  g^  ^m,  redoabliaf  ber  former  force, 

received  that  name  I  know  not,  unless  it  lUaged  thioagh  the  woods,  and  rvnt  the  breedia 

was  designed  for  archers.  Taalti 

14.  In  1 573  charge  b  made  of  paper  for  of  prondatt  savaces,  to  save  herself. 
four  boohee  of  Geneva  peahne.     It  is   well  reed  then,  and  faiot  not,  fair  Calipolis ; 
known,  that  the  vocal  music  in  parochial  For,  rather  than  flaree  famine  shall  prsvati 
churches  raceived  a  great  alteration  under  To  gaaw  thy  eatnils  with  her  thorny  teeth, 
the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  being  changed  The  ooaqneriag  Uoaess  shaU  attend  on  thee, 
from  antiphiweee  into  metrical  psalmody,  Andlayhnfeheapaofstanfhter'dcarceMe 

which  is  here  called  the  Geneva  psalms.  As  baiwarks  in  her  way  to  keep  b«  back. 

15.  In  the  year  1578  tenpence  were  paid  1  ^^^  ?«>▼«•  thee  of  a  princely  Ospray. 
for  a  book  of  the  articles.  These  articles  were  That,  as  .he  «ieth  orer  *«J  «  P»j^ 
agreed  to  and  subscribed  for  by  both  houses  ][:r,^,;^rrtb:  SCThor!?  J 

•-—-——-—-————— Jove's  iUtely  Bird  wiih  wide- commanding  Wiaj 

•  Prrf  ad  Camdeni  -  Eli«.-  p.  »««.  1.  i. «.  ^  I>«11  hoTt  still  aboat  t^j  pno^ely  head. 
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eat  dowa  fovh  by  ihAalt  iatn  thjr  Ia]i. 
Feed  thaa,  and  faint  not.  fail  GaBpolia.* 


That  CaliVi  kiUinf  knifa  f«U  from  her  band ; 
And.  *«ttad  ofatobi*  I  kiss'd  tha  rod-ltpt  B07. 


[From  the  "  Seven  Champions  of  Chriateiw 
dom/'  by  John  Kirk,  acted  1638.] 

Calib,  the  WUek^  m  the  opening  Scene, 
i»  a  Storm. 

OoKft.  Hal  loader  a  little;  ao,  tlutt  bnrel  waa  wdL 
jkgua  i  ha,  1m  I  honae,  hoaae  yoor  heada,  ye  fear- 
-Btraok  nwital  foola,  when  GaliVa  oooaort  playi 
A  hnata^np  lo  hab    How  rarely  doth  it  laagnell 
In  nine  ean !  theae  are  mine  oif^aaa ;  the  toai. 
The  bat,  the  raven,  and  the  feU  whiatUag  bird. 
Are  all  my  anthem-ainginf  cpiiriatera. 
bach  aapleaa  nnta,  aad  lireleea  wither'd  wooda. 
Are  pleaaanter  to  me  thaa  to  behold 
The  Jocnad  month  of  May,  in  whoee  green  head  of  yontl^ 
The  aokoroaa  Flora  atreira  her  rariooa  flowers, 
Aad  smilea  to  aee  how  braTe  ahe  haa  deekt  her  girl. 
Bat  paaa  we  May.  aa  gfme  for  faagled  foola. 
That  dare  not  aet  a  foot  in  Art's  dark,  aeo- 
•rat,  and  bewiteh«g  path,  aa  Calib  haa. 
Here  ia  my  mansioa 
Within  the  ragged  bowela  of  thia  eaTO, 
Thia  crag,  thia  oliff,  thia  den  ;  which  to  behold 
Would  freese  to  ioe  the  hia^g  trammeb  of  Medoaa. 
Yet  here  enthroned  I  ait,  more  lioher  in  my  spells 
And  potent  ohazvN,  than  is  tlie  stately  MooatainQoeen, 
Dreat  with  the  beaaty  of  her  aparkling  gema. 
To  vie  a  laatro  'gainat  the  heayealy  lampe. 
Bat  we  an  aank  is  theee  antipodes ;  eo  choakt 
With  darkaeaa  Is  great  GaUb's  eaTo,  that  il 
Caastileday.    It  eaa  7--it  shaU^-lbr  we  do  loath  the 

lights 
Aad,  aa  oar  deeds  are  Uaek,  we  hag  the  aight. 
Bat  where'a  thia  Boy,  my  Qsoaoa,  my  Lore,  my  Lil< 
Whom  Calib  lately  dotea  oa  more  than  lifo  ? 
I  moat  not  have  him  wander  from  my  love 
Farther  thaa  aommoos  of  my  eye,  or  beek. 
Can  call  him  back  agaia.    But  'tia  my  flend> 
•begotten  aad  deform'd  laaaef,  mialeads  him  : 
For  whxeh  1*U  roqk  him  in  a  storm  of  hail. 
And  dash  him  'gainst  the  pavemeat  on  the  rooky  den ; 
He  moat  not  lead  my  Joy  astray  from  me. 
The  parents  of  that  Boy,  begettiBg  him. 
Begot  aad  bora  the  issue  of  their  deaths : 
Which  done^  the  Child  I  stole. 
Thinking  aloae  to  trinmph  ia  his  death, 
Aad  bathe  my  body  ia  his  popular  gora ; 
Bat  dove-like  Natara  favoor'd  so  the  Child, 


[From  "  Two  Tragedies  in  One,"  by  Ro- 
bert Yarrington,  who  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.] 

Tnah,  the  Chorui,  to  the  Spectatore. 

All  yoa,  the  sad  Speetators  of  thia  Act, 
Whoee  hearta  do  taate  a  fiseUag  psnaiveBeaa 
Of  thia  anheard'Of  aavage  maasaora : 
Oh  be  far  off  to  harboor  aaeh  a  thonght, 
Aa  thia  aadaeiooa  marderer  pot  in  aet  I 
I  aee  year  sorrows  flow  np  to  the  brim. 
And  overflow  yoar  cheeks  with  brinish  tean : 
Bnt  though  this  sight  bring  surfeit  to  the  eye. 
Delight  your  ears  with  pleasing  harmony. 
That  ean  may  ooaatercheek  your  eyes^  aad  say, 
«  Why  shed  yoa  tears  ?  thia  deed  is  bat  a  P(^.*'« 


*  This  address,  for  its  barbaric  splendor  of  eoneep- 
floB,  extravagant  veia  of  promise,  not  to  mention  some 
idiomatie  pemiliaritiee,  aad  the  very  strnotura  of  the 
▼erse,  savonrs  stroagly  of  Marlowe;  bat  the  real 
aathor,  I  believe,  is  unknown. 

f  A  sort  of  foung  Caliban,  her  oon,'who  presently 
enters,  oomplainiag  of  a  "bloody  ooxeomb*'  which  the 
Young  Saint  Qeoige  had  given  him. 

1  Calib  had  killed  the  parents  ef  the  Young  Saint 
Oeorge. 


Murderer  to  hit  SUter,  abot^  to  stow 
away  the  trunh  of  the  body,  having  eevered 
it  from  the  Umbt. 

Hark,  Raehel  I  I  will  eroes  the  water  strait, 
Aad  fliag  this  middla  mention  of  a  Man 
Into  «me  diteh. 

It  is  curioos,  that  this  old  Play  comprises 
the  distinct  action  of  two  Atrocities ;  the 
one  a  Tulgar  murder,  committed  in  oar 
own  Thames  Street,  with  the  names  and 
incidents  truly  and  historically  set  down ; 
the  other  a  Murder  in  hif^h  life,  supposed 
to  be  acting  at  the  same  time  in  Italy,  the 
scenes  alternating  between  that  country  and 
England :  the  Story  of  the  latter  is  mutatie 
mutandie  no  other  than  that  of  our  own 
**  Bsihea  in  the  Wood,"  transferred  to  Italy, 
from  delicacy  no  doubt  to  some  of  the 
family  of  the  rich  Wicked  Uncle,  who 
might  yet  be  living.  The  treatment  of  the 
two  differs  as  the  romance-like  narratives 
in  *'  God's  Revenge  against  Murder,**  in 
which  Uie  Actors  of  the  Murders  (with  the 
trifling  exception  that  thej  were  Murderere) 
are  represented  as  most  accomplished  ana 
every  way  amiable  young  Gentlefolks  of 
either  sex — as  mudi  as  that  differs  from  the 
honest  unglossing  pages  of  the  homely 
Newgate  OrdiDary. 

C.L, 


*  The  whole  theory  of  the  reason  of  our  delight  ia 
Tragic  Representations,  which  has  coat  so  maof 
•lalwrate  chapters  of  Criticism,  is  condensed  in  thcs* 
four  last  Uncs :  AfittvUt  ^mnicueniiaiittd. 
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€f)t  ^(b  Sear  (Sarften 

AT  BANKSroE,  SOtJTIlWARK. 

Beae  Baiting — ^Masters  of  the  Beaes 

AVD  Doos — Edward  Alletn — ^The 

Falcon  Tavern,  &c. 

The  Bull  and  the  Bear  baitiDg,  on  the 
Bankside,  seem  to  have  preceded,  in  point 
of  time,  the  several  other  ancient  theatres 
of  the  metropolis.  The  precise  date  of  their 
erection  is  not  ascertained,  but  a  Bear- 
garden on  the  Bankside  is  mentioned  by  one 
Crowley,  a  poef,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
as  l>eing  at  that  time  in  existence.  He 
informs  us,  that  the  exhibitions  were  on  a 
Sunday,  tliat  thev  drew  full  assemblies,  and 
that  the  price  oc  admission  was  then  pne 
halfpenny  I 

«•  WkaC  foUie  u  tliis  to  ketf  witb  <Uns«r, 
A  great  aMtiT«  dof  ,  uA  fowlt  «a^ie  bear ; 
Aad  to  Hum  cmA,  to  tm  tkam  two  figkt, 
Witb  tarriblo  taaringa,  a  fnl  onglie  tight 
Aad  aMthiakcs  tlraat  mea  an  meat  fooli  of  al, 
Wlioae aton of  moaey  is  b«t  twj  tmal; 
▲ad  jet  ereij  Smmdmy  tkBj  wU  aorelj  apead 
Oao  paaay  or  two^  the  beamard'a  ItTing  to  mead. 

"  At  Pari*  garden  each  Smmdaj^^  a  maa  ihal  aot  fail 
To  ftnd  two  or  three  haadrad  for  the  baanrarda  rala^ 
Oae  kal/ptmmgf  afneee  the/  oae  for  to  gire. 
When  aoBM  hare  ao  mora  ia  their  poreea,  I  baUara ; 
Wal,  at  tta  last  daj,  their  ooaaeianct  wil  daelara. 
Thai  the  poor  oaght  to  hare  al  that  thej  oiaj  apan. 
If  joa  thercfora  give  to  lao  a  bear  fight, 

God  hia  eona  apaaTOO  wil  lig^tl" 


Whether  these  '<  rough  games,''  as  a 
certain  author  terms  them,  were  then  ex- 
hibited in  the  same  or  similar  amphitheatres, 
to  those  afterwards  engraved  in  our  old 
plans,  or  in  the  open  air,  the  extract  does 
not  inform  us.  IVor  does  Stowe's  .account 
afford  any  better  idea.  He  merely  tells  us, 
that  there  were  on  the  west  bank  "  two 
tear  garderUf  the  old  and  the  new  ;  places, 
wherein  were  kept  beares,  bulls,  and  other 
beasts  to  be  bay  ted;  as  also  mastives  .n 
several  kenels,  nourished  to  bayt  them. 
These  beares  and  other  beasts,"  he  adds, 
**  are  there  kept  in  plots  of  ground,  sca^ 
folded  about,  for  the  beholders  to  stand 
safe." 

In  Aggass*s  plan,  taken  1574,  and  the 
plan  of  Braun,  made  about  the  same  time, 
these  plots  of  ground  are  engraved,  with 
the  addition  of  two  circi,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  spectators,  bearing  the  names 
of  the  '*BowH  ^ayiyng,  and  theBfore  Bayt" 
inge,*'  In  both  plans,  the  buildings  appear 
to  be  completely  circular,  and  were  eri- 


dently  intended  as  humble  imitations  of 
the  ancient  Roman  amphitheatre.  They 
stood  in  two  adjoining  fields,  separated  only 
by  a  small  slip  of  land ;  but  some  differences 
are  observable  in  the  spots  on  which  they 
are  built. 

In  Aggas's  plan,  which  is  the  earliest, 
the  disjoining  slip  of  land  contains  only  one 
large  pond,  common  to  the  two  places  of 
exhibition;  but  in  Braun,  this  appears 
divided  into  three  ponds,  besides  a  similar 
oonveniency  near  each  theatre.  The  use  of 
these  pieces  of  water  is  very  well  explained 
in  Brown's  Trayels,  (1685)  who  has  given 
a  plate  of  the  **  Elector  of  Saxony  his  beare 
garden  at  Dresden,"  in  which  is  a  large 
pond,  with  several  bears  amusing  them- 
selves in  it;  his  account  of  which  is  highly 
curious : 

"  In  \he  hunting-house,  in  the  old  town," 
says  he,  "  are  fifteen  bears,  very  well  pro- 
vided for,  and  looked  unto.  They  have 
fountaifu  and  pondtj  to  wash  themselves  in, 
wherein  they  much  delight :  and  near  to 
the  pond  are  high  ragged  poets  or  treee,  set 
up  for  the  bears  to  climb  up,  and  ecaffblde 
made  at  the  top,  to  sun  and  diy  themselves ; 
where  they  will  also  sleep,  and  come  and 
go  as  the  keeper  calls  them.*' 

The  ponds,  and  dog-kennels,  for  the 
bears  on  the  Bankside,  are  clearly  marked 
in  the  plans  alluded  to ;  and  the  construc- 
tion or  the  amphitheatres  themselves  may 
be  tolerably  weu  conceived,  notwithstand- 
ing the  smallness  of  the  scale  on  which 
they  are  drawn.  They  eyidently  consisted, 
within-side,  of  a  lower  tier  of  circular  seats 
for  the  spectators,  at  the  back  of  which, 
a  sort  of  screen  ran  all  round,  in  part  opet.^ 
so  as  to  admit  a  view  from  without,  evident 
in  Braun's  delineation,  by  the  fibres  who 
are  looking  through,  on  the  outside.  The 
buildings  are  unroofed,  and  in  both  plans 
shown  during  the  time .  of  performance, 
which  in  Aggas's  view  is  announced  by  the 
display  of  little  flags  or  streamers  on  the 
top.  The  dogs  are  tied  up  in  slips  near 
each,  ready  for  the  sport,  and  the  com- 
batants actually  engaged  in  Braun's  plan. 
Two  little  houses  for  retirement  are  at  the 
head  of  each  theatre. 

The  amusement  of  bear-baiting  in  Eng- 
land existed,  however,  long  before  the 
mention  here  made  of  it.  In  the  North- 
umberland Household  Book,  compiled  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  enumerating  "  al 
roaner  of  reward  is  customable  usede  yearely 
to  be  yeven  by  my  Lorde  to  strangers,  as 
players,  mynstraills,  or  any  other  strangers, 
whatsomever  they  be,*'*  are  the  follow- 
ing: 
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S^t  Bear  Martini  in  ^outfttoarft,  a.  d.  1574. 

Fkom  tbk  loho  Print  op  Lohdob  bt  Vikheb  caluv  the  Antwkrp  View. 

Fwrt,  mr  Lord,  uib  ud  HouUiDTtk  u  frC  «  Well,  Syt  (uy*  he),  Ihe   bean  wear 

rml)..llw.  Kiivtortk.  Q.«.-.  b«w*nU.    I(  brouebt  foonh   IdUk)  coourt,  the  don  Ml 

&>j  ht.«,  oat.  wha  tJ»T  fMtom,  toco.  ..Is  too  them,  too  drgu  the  poinli  ee»en  ftce  to 

kfm,  7»r.l).-»j. ..  T.ij.  d."  fec^  they  haj  leernd  coounaell  alko  a  both 

-  lum.  nr  L«d*  (^A  ud  ueiiitaaT<k  t^  n^  P"t* :  i*h>t  may  ihej  be  coouDted  parciall 

r«riT,  arha  Ui  LordiUpt  ii  mt  tout,  to  iiu  b«r-  that  are  retained  but  a  to  sjde,  I  ween. 

w«H,  wka  ba  oDBjik  to  =7  Lord*  Im  CluliiiHi.  No  weiy  feen  both  too  uid  toother  eager 

wiA bit  lardikipp,-.  bM.tfc  fer  mikjif* o( ii.  in    argument;     if  the  dog    in   plead;nK 

iord.i>,p  putym^  tt.t  uld  .ij.  d>7.-iL  ..-  woold  pluk  the  bear  by  the  ihrote,  the  bear 

It  made  one  of  the  &Tourite  amuMmenti  *<'li  tiiuers  woould  claw  him  again  by  th« 

of  the  romantic  i^  of  queen  Eliubeth,  ■l'*>p,  confeu  and   a  liit;  but  n.  voyd  a 

■od  was   inlroduced   among  the   princely  coold  not  that  wu  bound  too  the  bar:  and 

Sleaswet  of  Kenilwotth  in  1575,  where  the  ^j^  cDunsell  tolt'd  Mm  that  it  coo1d  be  ioq 

roll  author  of  the  account  introducea  the  )>■■■>   Qo  poliecy  in  pleading.      Theftribre, 
'■■"""   "Tith    fending 


bear  and  dogi  deciding  their  ancient  grud^    ^buB  with    fending    and    proouing,    with 
—  i.._i. .  .  .  -'■—'-■--[  and  tugging,  ikrotling  and  byting, 

I   tooth  and  nayll,  a  lo  side  itnd 


per  dnellum.*                                                     plucking  and  tugging,  iknUIing  and  byting, 
by  plain   t"-'         "         
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€^t  Bear  ^arUtn  fit  #outt)b)at!c,  a.  d.  1648. 

FkOU  TBE  UBOE  FOCK-5HEET  ViEW  Of  LoHDOR  BT  HOLLaR. 

THE  LAST  KNOWN  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PLACE 

licking,  I  ween,  wyl  not  recoover,  and  yet  ludi  wm  noticed  by  diTinei,  and  other  gnre 

lenain  u  (u  oout  *x  eoer  ihey  wear.     It  characters,  io  their  sermoni  and  writiDgs. 

wu  »  sport  yerj  pleazaunt  of  then  beutj>i :  The  lord  mayor  for  that  year  (»ir  Thomas 

to  aee  tbe  bear  vrith  hit  pink  nyei  leenoE  Blanke)  wrote  on  the  occasion  to  the  lord 

aflerhiienmiet  approch.thenimblnesi  and  treasurer,  "that  it  ^ve  sreat   reaion   to 

wayt  of  ye  dog  too  lake  hi«  auauntage,  and  acknowledge  (be  hand  of  God,  for  breach  of 

the  fori  aikd  experieni  of  the  bear  agayo  to  the  Lord'a  Day,"  and  moved  him  to  redress 

anoyd  the  aseants :  if  he  wear  bitten  in  one  the  same. 

place,  hoow  he  woold  pyncb  in  anoolher  Little  DOlice,  howeTer,  was  taken  of  hit 

too  get  free :  thai  if  he  wear  taken  onei,  application^  the  accident  was  forgot ;  and 

then  what  shyfl  with  bjting,  with  clawyng,  the  barbarous  amusement  soon  followed  as 

with  roring,  toraing  and  tumbling,  he  woold  much  as  ever,  Stowe  assuring  us,  in  his 

work  to  wynde  bytnself  from  them ;  and  work,  printed  many  years  afterwards,  "  thai 

when  be  was  lose,  to  shake  hii  ears  twyse  for  bailing  of  bulls  and  bears,  they  were, 

or  thryae   wjik   the  blud   and  tlte  slaver  till  that  time,  much  frequented,  namely,  iu 

aboout  hiifitnamy,wasamatter  of  af(oodly  beargardens  on  the  Bankside."    The  cont. 

rdeet"  monally  could  not  be  expected  to  reform 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  an  what  bad  the  sanction  of  the  highest  ei- 

amusement,  thus  patronised  by  the  great,  ami^e,  and  the  labours  of  the  moralist  were 

and  eren  by  royally  itself,  ferocious  as  it  as  unavailing  as  in  th»  case  of  pugilism  in 

was,  should  be  the  delight  of  the  vulgar,  the  present  day. 

whose  untutored  taste  it  was  peculiarly  cal-  In  the  succeeding  reign,  the  general  in- 

culated  to  please.  Accordingly,  bear-bsltins  troducliou  of  the  drama  operaled  as  a  check 

seems  to  have  been  amaiingly  frequented,  to  the  practice,  and  the  public  taste  took  a 

at  this  time,  especially  on  Smdafi.     On  turn.     One  of  these  theatres  gave  place  to 

one  of  these  days,  in  15S3,  a  dire  accident  "the   Globe;"    the   other   remained   long 

befell  the  spectaton.     The  scaffolding  sod-  after.    This  second  theatre,  which  retained 

denly  gave  way,  and  multitudes  of  people  its  oiiginal  name  of  the    '*  Bear-bailing," 

were  killed,  or  miserably  maimed.    This  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale,  about  the 

was  looked   upon  as  a  judgment,  and  as  beginning  of  James  llie  First's  reign  ;  and 
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of  an  octagonal  form  instead  of  round,  as 
before ;  in  which  respect  it  resembled  the 
other  theatres  on  the  Bankside.  TheJirH 
engraving  in  this  article  contains  a  view  of 
it  in  this  state,  from  the  long  print  of  Lon« 
don  by  Vischer,  usually  called  the  Antwerp 
?iew.  In  this  representation,  the  slips,  or 
dog-kennels,  are  again  distinctly  marked, 
as  well  as  the  ponds.  The  Mcofuf  engraving, 
from  Hollar's  view  about  1648,  shows  it  as 
it  was  a  third  time  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  again  of  the  circular  shape,  when 
**  plays"  and  prize-fighting  were  added  to 
the  amusements  exhibited  at  it. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  ''  Bear- 
garden" was  under  the  protection  of 
royalty,  and  the  mastership  of  it  made  a 
patent  place.  The  celebrated  actor  Alleyn 
enjoved  this  lucrative  post,  as  keeper  of 
the  King's  wild  beasts,  or  master  of  the 
roval  bear-garden,  sitiuted  on  the  Bank- 
side,  in  Sottthwark.  The  profits  of  this 
place  are  said  by  his  biographer  to  have 
been  immense,  sometimes  amounting  to 
500/.  a  year;  and  well  account  for  the  great 
fortune  he  raised.  A  little  before  his  death 
he  sold  his  share  and  patent  to  his  wife's 
fiitber,  Mr.  Hinchtoe,  for  580/. 

We  have  a  good  account  of  the  **  Bear- 
baiting/'  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  one 
Mons.  Jorevin,  a  foreigner,  whose  observa- 
tions  on  this  country  were  published  in 
1672,*  and  who  has  ^ven  us  the  following 
curious  detail  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  it : — 

"  We  went  to  see  the  Bergiardin,  by 
Sodoarkjf  which  is  a  great  amphitheatre, 
where  combats  are  fought  between  all  sorts 
of  animals,  and  sometimes  men,  as  we  once 
saw.  Commonly,  when  any  fencing-roas- 
ters are  desirous  of  showing  their  courage 
and  their  great  skill,  they  issue  mutual  chal- 
lenges, and,  before  thev  engage,  parade 
the  town  with  drums  and  trumpets  sound- 
ing, to  inform  the  public  there  is  a  challenge 
between  two  brave  masters  of  the  science 
of  defence,  and  that  the  battle  will  be  fought 
on  such  a  day.  We  went  to  see  this  com- 
bat, which  was  performed  on  a  stage  in  the 
middle  of  this  amphitheatre,  where,  on  the 
flourishes  of  trumpets,  and  the  beat  of 
drums,  the  combatants  entered,  stripped  to 
their  shirts.  On  a  signal  from  the  dram, 
they  drew  their  swo^s,  and  immediately 
began  the  fight,  skirmishing  a  long  time 
without  any  wounds.  They  were  both  very 
skilful  and  courageous.    The  tallest  had  the 


*  Repnblithed  in  the  Aatiqaariaa  RepertorT«  Ed. 
laoe,  vnder  th«  titk  of  **  A  DMoription  of  Englaad  and 
Ireluid,  in  ths  17th  Centarr,  br  Ifou.  Jortria."  toL 
ir.  V.  649. 

t  Jkftr-iiardai,  Southwark. 


advantag|e  over  the  least;  for,  accordiug  to 
the  English  feshion  of  fencing,  they  endea- 
voured rather  to  cut,  than  push  in  the 
French  manner,  so  that  by  his  height  he 
had  the  advanti^e  of  being  able  to  strike 
his  antagonist  on  the  head,  against  which, 
the  little  one  was  on  his  guard.    He  had, 
in  his  turn,  an  advantage  over  the  great 
one,  in  being  able  to  give  him  the  Jarnac 
stroke,  by  cutting  him  on  his  right  ham, 
which  he  left  in  a  manner  quite  unguarded. 
So  that,  all  things  considered,  they  were 
equally  matched.     Nevertheless,  the  tall 
one  strack  his   antagonist  on  the  wrist, 
which  he  almost  cut  off;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  continuing  the  fight,  after 
ne  had  been  dressed,  and  taken  a  glass  or 
two  of  wine  to  give  him  courage,  when  he 
took  ample  vengeance  for  his  wound;  for  a 
little  afterwards,  making  a  feint  at  the  ham, 
the  tall  man,  stooping  in  order  to  parry  it, 
laid  his  whole  head  open,  when  tne  little 
one  gave  him  a  stroke,  which  took  off  a 
slice  of  his  head,  and  almost  all  his  ear. 
For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  an  inhumanity, 
a  barbarity,  and  cruelty,  in  permitting  men 
to  kill  each  other  for  diversion.    The  sur- 
geons immediately  dressed  them,  and  bound 
up  their  wounds ;  which  being  done,  they 
resumed  the  combat,  and  both  being  sen- 
sible of  their  respective  disadvantages,  they 
therefore  were  a  long  time  without  giving 
or  receiving  a  wound,  which  was  the  cause 
that  the  little  one,  feiling  to  parry  so  ex- 
actly, being  tired   with  this  long  battle 
received   a  stroke  on  his  wounded  wrist, 
which  dividing  the  sinews,  he  remained 
vanquished,  and  the  tall  conqueror  received 
the  applause  of  the  spectators.    For  my 
part,  I  should  have  had  more  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  battle  of  the  bears  and  does, 
which  was  fought  the  following  day  on  the 
same  theatre." 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  period  the 
Bear-baiting  was  destroyed,  but  it  was, 

STobably,  not  long  after  the  above  period 
trype,  in  his  first  edition  of  Stowe,  pub- 
lished 1720,  speaking  of  '^  Bear  Alley ,^'  on 
this  spot,  says,  '<  Here  is  a  glass-house,  and 
about  the  middle  a  new-built  court,  well- 
inhabited,  called  Bear-garden  Sqnare  ;  so 
called,  as  built  in  the  place  where  the  Bear- 
garden formerly  stood,  until  removed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  water ;  which  is  more 
convenient  for  the  butchers,  and  such  like, 
who  are  taken  with  such  rustic  sports  as 
the  baiting  of  bears  and  bulls/'  The  theatre 
was  evidently  destroyed  to  build  this  then 
new  court.* 

•  liOiuL  IllMUat. 
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According  to  an  entry  in  the  Parochial 
Booiks  in  1586,  one  Morgan  Pope  agreed 
to  pay  the  pariah  of  St.  SaTiour,  Southwark, 
for  the  Bear-garden^  and  the  gronnd  where 
the  dogs  were  kept,  69M,  arrears  and  64.  M. 
for  tithes. 

The  old  Bear-garden  at  Bankside,  and 
the  Globe    theatre  wherein  Shakspeare's 
plays  were  originally  performed,  and  he 
ikimaelf  sometimes  acted,  was  in  the  manor 
or  liberty  of  Parts  Garden.    Near  this,  and 
in  the  same  manor,  weve  the  Hope,  the 
Swan,  and  the  Rose  theatres.    It  appears 
from  **  an  ancient  Survey  on  vellum  made 
in   the  reign  of    queen  Elizabeth,"    that 
**  Olde    Paris   Garden  Lane  **   ran    from 
Bankside,  in  the  direction  of  the  present 
Blackfriars-road,  to  stairs  at  the  riyer's-side 
near  to,  or  perhaps  on  the  ▼ery  spot  now 
occupied  by,  the  Surry  end  of  Blackfriars- 
bridge,  and  opposite  to  this  lane  in  the  road 
of  the  Bankside  stood  an  old  stone  cross, 
which,  therefore,  were  it  remaining,  would 
now  stand  in  Blackfriars-road,  near  Hol- 
land-street, leading  to  the   present   Fal- 
con glass-house,   opposite   to  which  site 
was  the  old  Falcon  tavern,  celebrated  for 
haying  been  the  daily  resort  of  Shakspeare 
and  his  dramatic  companions.    Till  of  late 
years,  the  Falcon  inn  was  a  house  of  great 
business,  and  the  place  from  whence  coaches 
went  to  all   parts  of   Kent,    Surry,  and 
Sussex.    In  1805,  before  the  old  house  was 
taken  down,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Comhill, 
caused  a  drawing  to  be  made,  and  published 
an  engraWng  0?  it    *<The  Bull  and  Bear 
Baiting^  were  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
eastward  of  the  Falcon,  and  beyond  were 
the  Globe  and  the  other  theatres  just  men- 
tioned.   ^The  site  of  the  Old  Bear-garden 
retaining  its  name,  is  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Bradley's  eitensive  iron-foundery,  in  which 
shot  and  shells  are  cast  for  the  goyem- 
naent.''* 

The  royal  officer,  called  .the  **  master  of 
the  bears  and  dogs,*'  under  queen  Elizabeth 
and  king  James  I.,  had  a  fee  of  a  farthing 
per  day.  Sir  John  Darrington  held  the 
office  in  1600,  when  he  was  commanded 
on  a  short  notice  to  exhibit  before  the  queen 
in  the  Tilt-yard ;  but  not  having  a  proper 
stock  of  animals,  he  was  obliged  to  apply 
to  Edward  All^n,  (the  founder  of  Dulwich- 
college,)  and  Philip  Henslow,  then  owner 
of  the  Bear-garden  in  Southwark,  for  their 
assistance.  On  his  death,  king  James 
granted  the  office  to  sir  William  Steward, 
who,  it  seems,  interrupted  Alleyn  and 
Henslow  as  not  haying  a  license^  and  yet 

*  Manning  and  Bray's  Sony. 


refused  to  take  their  stock  at  a  reasonable 
price,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  buV  his 
patent  Allejm  and  Henslow  complained 
mudi  of  this  m  a  petition  to  the  king,  con- 
taining many  curious  circumsUnces,  which 
Mr.  Lysons  has  published  at  length.  Alleyn 
held  this  office  tiU  his  death,  or  yery  near 
It :  he  IS  styled  by  it  in  the  letters  patent 
for  the  foundation  of  his  college  in  1620 
Among  his  papers  there  is  a  coyenant  from 
Peter  Street,  for  the  buildinff  at  the  Bear- 
wrden,  fifly-six  feet  long  and  sixteen  wide, 
the  estimate  of  the  carpenter's  work  being 
sixty.fiye  pounds. 

The  latest  natent  disooyered  to  haye  been 
granted  for  the  office  of  master  of  the  bears 
and  dogs  is  that  granted  to  sir  Sanders 
Duncorabe  in  1639,  for  the  sole  practising 
and  profit  of  the  fighting  and  combating  of 
wild  and  domestic  beasts  in  England,  for 
fourteen  years. 

This  practice  was  checked  by  the  parlia- 
ment in  1642.    On  the  10th  of  December 
m  that  year,  Mr.  Whittacre  presented  in 
writing  an  examination  of  the  words  ex- 
pressed by  the  master  of  the  Bear-garden, 
"  that  he  would  cut  the  throats  of  those 
that  refused  to  subscribe  a  petition :"  where- 
upon it  was  resolved,  on  tde  question  *<that 
Mr.  Godfrav,  master  of  the  Bear-garden, 
shall  be  forthwith  committed  to  Newgate — 
Ordered,  the  masters  of  the  Bear-garden, 
and  all  other  persons  who  haye  interest 
there,  be  eiyoined  and   required  by   this 
house,  that  for  the  future  they  do  not  per- 
mit to  be  used  the  game  of  bear-baiting  in 
these  times  of  great  distraction,  till  this 
house  do  giye  further  order  herein."    The 
practice,  howeyer,  did  not  wholly  discon- 
tinue in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  till 
1 750.    Of  late  years  this  public  exhibition 
was  reyiyed  in  Duck-lane,  Westminster,  and 
at  the  present  time  is  not  wholly  sup- 
pressed. 

A  NEW    POEM. 
<'AHAB,in  four  Cantos.  By  S.R.  Jackson .'' 

Mr.  Jackson,  the  author  of  seyeral  poems, 
whose  merits  he  deems  to  have  been  dis- 
regarded,  puts  forth  "  Ahab,''  with  renewed 
hope,  and  a  remarkable  address.  He 
says— 

**  Reader,  hast  thou  not  seen  a  solitary 
buoy  floating  on  the  yast  ocean  ?  the  waves 
dash  against  it,  and  the  broad  keel  of  the 
vessel  sweeps  over  and  presses  it  down, 
yet  it  rises  again ,  to  the  surface,  prepared 
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for  every  assauh— I  am  like  that  bnoy.  aided,  and  remained  unnoticed.    I  had  nn 
Thrice  have  I  appeared  before  you,  thrice  patron's  name  to    herald   mine.    I  sciit 
have  die  wavea  of  neglect  passed  over  me,  copies  to  the  Reviews,  but,  with  the  excep- 
and  once  more  I  rise,  a  candidate  for  vour  tion  of  the  Literary  Chronicle  and  Gentle- 
good  opinion.    My  wish  is  not  merely  to  man's  Magazine,  they  were  unnoticed.  The 
succeea,  but  to  merit  success.     Pahmtm  doors  to  publicity  being  thus  closed  against 
nd  meruit  fnatf  was  the  motto  of  one  who  me,  what  could  I  do,  but  £iil,  as  better 
will  never  be  forgotten,  and  I  hope  to  bards  have  done  before  me           ■** 
quote  it  without  seeming  to  be  presump-  There  is  an  affecting  claim  in  the  ver- 
tuous.  I  am  told  by  some  who  are  deemed  sified  conclusion  of  the  pre&ce. 
competent  judges,  that  I  am  deserving  of  ••  Tb  done  I  fu  work  of  mm/  a  pcasive  how 
encouragement,  and  I  here  solicit  it.  U  o*er :  the  fnit  U  gath^i'd  from  the  tree, 
''  During  the  printing  of  this  work,  one  Wam^d  bj  e«re*f  laD,  and  bj  aflietioii**  shower  * 

has  criticised  a  rough  rhyme,  another  cried  Water'd  and  ripen'd  in  obeenrity. 

— '  Ha !    what    you    turned    poet  Y    and  Few  hopee  hare  I  that  it  maf  wetoome  be  ; 

giving  his  head  a  signi6cant  shake,  said.  Yet  do  I  not  give  waj  to  black  despair; 

'better  mind  Cocker.'     *  So  I  would,'  I  SmaUbarke  hare  lif*dthnmgh  many  a  stormy  tea, 

replied,  <  but  Codter  won't  mmd  me.'     In  SmaU  bud*  wiag'd  far  their  way  thxoagh  bouidleea 

all  the  various  changes  of  my  life  the  Muse  *^ 

has  not  deserted  me:  beloved   ones  have  And  joy-eeweet  roes  tow^d-er  the  weeds  of  enriow 


vanished — Inends  have  deceived — ^but  she 

has  remained  fiuthfiil.     One    critic   has        <«  With  these  feelings  I  submit  my  poem 

advised  this  addition,  another  that  curtail-  to  notice,  and  but  request  such  patronage 

ment ;  but  remembering  the  story  of  the  as  it  may  deserve." 

old  man  and  the  boy,  and  the  ass,  I  plod        The  following  invocation,  which  com- 

on :  not  that  I  am  indifferent  to  opinion —  mences  the  poem,  will  arrest  attention. 

for  from  it ;  but  there  or*  persons  w^  «  q^,  ^^^  my (kthers  wofri»ipp'd.aodof  an. 

advice    one    cannot   take— who    find  fault  Fiommldthythioneofbrifhtaes^hearmyeaU: 

merely  for  the  sake  of  ta.king,  and  impale  j^  j^,,^  aaworthieet  I  of  ear&iy  thiacs, 

an  author  from  mere  spleen.  j,  ^|„  the  harp  of  David's  sUent  striasB  ; 

'<  The  poem  now  submitted  to  your  notice  Though.  foUowisf  not  the  light  which  in  my  path 

is  founded  on  the  21  st  aod  22d  chapters  in  ghoM  bright  to  guide  me,  I  hare  brav'd  thy  wrath, 

the  First  Book  of  Kings  :  in  it  I  have  en-  j^^  walk*d  with  other  mea  ia  darkaess.  yet, 

deavoured    to    show,    that    crime    always  ir  peaiteat.  my  heart  its  sias  ngtet— 

brings  its  own  punishment ;  that  whenever  lu  bsndiag  lowly  at  thy  shrine,  i  crave 

we  do  wrong,  an  inward  monitor  reminds  Thy  aid  to  guide  my  bark  o'er  UfePs  tough  wave, 

us  of  it :  and  have  sought  to  revive  in  the  TiU  all  the  shoals  of  error  safely  past, 

spirits  of  Englishmen  that  patriotic  feeling  la  troth's  oalm  haven  I  repoee  at  last: 

which  is  daily  becoming  more  dormant.  O,  let  that  sweet,  that  uaeztinguish'd  beam 

"  At  this  season,*  when  the  leaves  are  Which  foadly  came  to  wake  me  from  my  dream, 

blling  fest,  booksellers,  as  well  as  trees,  get  Agwa  appear  my  wsnd*riaf  steps  to  guide, 

cold-hearted— they  will  not  purchase ;  nor  ^^  »7  ~«l  ^^  «*  P*'"*  ^  »*•  P^*** 

can  I  blame  them,  for  if  the  tide  of  public  ^  "^"o**  aii-mystsrious  as  Thou  art. 

opinion  sets  in  against  poetry,  they  would  To  -ee  l^ee.  but  to  fed  Thee  i.  my  heart  5 

oe  wrong  to  bu?  what  they  cannot  sell.  Un^.t^Ahja..r^ri^T^iu^forn» 

Yet   the/ might,   some  of   them   at    least.  That  bound  the  ^on.  of  earth^^wbQe 

,       .        ^        ft        ^    ..^.^<^»r..iiu  .  tk^J  From  worldly  arts  and  prejudices  tree, 

«fL*"/    ?"    •\"       orrrtnXJ^o^  To  know  thai  Thou  artSS.  and  womhip  Thee. 

«lght    too*    a      »»»  r^*J  >*   7^"^^    °aj  And.  whether  on  the  Umpesfs  sweeping  win, 

ake    them  a    long   time   to   do   so;    and  Thou  eomeet.  or  the  b^aSTthat  wakes  the  .prif  . 

they  could  then  tell  if  it  would  »m\  thm  „|.u,.ui,^rtroar  thy  voice  I  hear, 

or  not.    Unfortunately,  a  manuscript  need  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^m  the  eioeing  year ; 

but   be   in   verse,   and  it   will    be   worth  or  in  the  gentle  music  of  Aebieese. 

nothing.    I  fency  the  booksellers  are  like  g^^ ^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  i^ . 

the  hoise  in  the   team,   they   have  carried  StiU  let  me  feel  Uiy  pweenee.  let  me  bear 

the  poet's  bells  so  long  that  they  have  be-  i.  i^n^  tb^  Thou  art  with  me  every  when, 

come  weary  of  the  jingle.     Be  this  as   it  ^ad  oh  1  since  impiiation  comes  from  Thee 

may,   I   have  tried,  and  could  not  get  a  To  mortal  mind,  like  rain  unto  the  Uee^ 

purchaser.    It  was  true  I  had  published  Bidding  it  flourish  and  put  forth  its  fruit. 

before,  but  my  productions  caine  out   un-  So  bid  my  soul,  whose  voice  has  long  b^en  mute, 

-   -  Awaken ;  give  m«  words  of  fire  to  nag 

•  Michaelmas.  1886.  '^^  deeds  sad  fall  of  Urasl's  bapleu  king. 
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Peiliaps  th«  reader  may  be  farther  pro-  (fyittt. 

piliated  m  Uie  au.ho.'B  behalf  by  the  ^e^r^xION  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 

«  DxDicATiOK.''  RELIGION  IN  FRANCE. 

■*ToTHBRKT.CHaiSTOPHEaBBH80N,M.A.  _^  .'     .  ,.    .   ^   ^^^  4k-*  :«  «kUk 

Piebendary  of  Woicester,  and  Rector  of    ^^The  catholic  religion  ?;"  J^*  «/^»^ 

Qt  nii«iinthAViplds  *^«  French  were  brought  up;  and  they 

St  Gile.  in  the  Fields.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^„  ^, 

M  Sir— Being  wholly  unused  to  patronage,  viction,  attached  to  it :  so  far  was  its  over- 
I  know  not  how  to  inyoke  it,  but  by  plainly  throw  from  meeting  with  the  general  ap* 
saying,  that  I  wish  for  protection  to  what-  probation  and  concurrence  of  the  nation, 
ever  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  regard  in  that  if  it  was  acauiesced  in  for  a  time,  it  was 
the  following  pages.  merely  from  a  feeling  of  inability  to  avert 

*' I  respectfully  dedicate  the  poem  to  you,  the  blow;  and  the  persecution  which  it 
sir,  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  esteem  where-  experienced  only  served,  as  all  penecution 
in  you  are  hcid;  and,  I  ooenly  confess,  does,  to  endear  the  object  of  it  more 
with  considerable  anxiety  mat  you  may    strongly  to  them. 

approve^  and  that  your  name  may  sanction        Such  would  have  been  the  effect,  eren  if 

and  assist  my  eflbrts.  the  attempt  made  had  only  been  to  substi- 

**  In  strictness  perhaps  I  ought  to  have    tute  by  force  some  other  mode  of  foith  in 

solicited  your  permission  to  do  this  ;  but,    its  place ;  but  when  the  question  was  to 

with  the  wishes  I  have  expressed,  and  con*    annihilate    religion   itself,  no  sane  mind 

scions  of  the  rectitude  of  my  motives,  I    could  possibly  dream  of  ultimate  success. 

persuade  myself  that  you  will  see  I  could    The  sense  of  dependence  upon  some  un- 

not  afford  to  hazard  your  declining,  from    seen  power  for  aoove  our  comprehension, 

private  feelings,  a  public  testimony  of  un-    is  a  principle  inherent  in  human  nature  ;— 

feigned     respect,    from    a    humble    and    no  nation  has  yet  been  discovered,  how 

unknown  inoividual.  remote  soever  from  civilisation  in  its  cus- 

« I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  toms  and  manners,  in  which  some  ideas 

And  sincerely  devoted  servant,        of  a  power  superior  to  all  earthly  ones 

"  Samuel  Richaad  Jacksok.    were  not  to  be  round. 

'*  Sepi.  29, 1826."  The  French  are  generally  characterised 

as  fond  of  novelty,  and  always  seeking 
Mr.  Jackson  has  other  offspring  brides  after  it  with  eagerness ;  and  yet,  however 
(he  productions  of  his  muse,  and  their  infant  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less 
▼oices  may  be  imagined  to  proclaim  in  true,  that  in  many  respects  no  people 
plain  prose  that  the  present  volume,  and  it  adhere  more  tenaciously  to  ancient  habits 
u  a  volume — a  hundred  pages  in  full  sized  and  customs.  Nothing  contributed  so  es« 
octato— is  published  for  the  author,  by  sentially  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  vio- 
Messrs.  Sherwood  and  Co.  **  price  4«.  in  lent  revolutionists— no,  not  even  the  horror 
boards.'*— -Kind-hearted  readers  will  take  excited  by  the  torrents  of  blood  which  they 
the  hint.  shed — as  their  endeavouring  all  at  once  to 

deprive  the  people  of  many  habits  and 

'^~————''-''-^—^—     customs  which  they  particulariy  cherished ; 

PULPrr  CLOCKS,  and  hour         nor  did  any  thing  contribute  naow  strongly 

GLASSES.  to  Bonaparte's  power,  than  his  restoring 

them. 
In  the  annals  of  Dunstabje  Priory  is        These  reflections  were  suggested  to  Miss 
this  item:  '<  In  1483,  made  a  clock  over    Plumtre  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
the  pulpit.**  scenes  that  occurred  while  she  was  at  Paris^- 

A  stand  for  a  kour-glan  still  remains  in  the  procession  to  the  church  of  N6tre-Dam« 
many  pulpits.  A  rector  of  Bibury  used  to  on  Easter  Sunday,  for  the  public  restora- 
preach  two  hours,  regularly  turning  the  tion  of  the  catholic  worship.  The  free 
giau.  After  the  text,  the  esquire  of  the  exercise  of  their  religion  had  been  for 
parish  withdrew,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  several  months  allowed  to  the  people,  and 
returned  to  the  blessing.  Lecturers  pulpits  the  churches,  which  had  long  been  shut, 
have  also  hour-glasses.  The  priest  nad  were  reopened  ;  but  this  was  the  first 
sometimes  a  wnich  found  him  by  the  occasion  on  which  the  constituted  autho- 
parish.^  rities  had,  as  a  body,  assisted  in  any  reli- 

.., •  gious  ceremony.    As  to  the  reestablish* 

•  rodmk***  Britiah  Mon«e)iUm.  ment  of   religion    being   gratefol  to  the 
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["he  square  was  thronged  with  people, 
I  we  could  with  the   utmost   &cuity 


people,  not  a  doubt  remained  in  her  mind ; 
every  opportunity  which  had  been  afibrded 
her  of  investigating  the  matter,  since  she 
first  landed  in  France,  had  given  her  so 
strong  a  conviction  of  it,  that  it  could  not 
be  increased  by  any  thing  she  was  abont  to 
witness.  But  another  ezperimeDt  which 
was  to  be  made  on  the  occasion  was  a 
greater  subject  of  cariosity ;  and  this  was, 
diat  the  procession  and  ceremonies  were  to 
be  in  some  sort  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
court  splendour  and  pageantry. 

Deeply  impressed  with  this  kind  of  curi«* 
osity,  and  knowine  that  the  only  way 
to  be  fully  informea  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  was  to  make  one  among  them, 
she  ana  her  friends  took  their  stations 
in  the  square  before  the  great  entrance 
to  the  Palais-royal,  where  a  double  rank 
of  soldiers  formed  a  lane  to  keep  a  passage 
clear  for  the  procession.  They  procured 
chairs  from  a  neighbouring  house,  which 
served  as  seats  till  the  cavalcade  began, 
and  then  they  stood  on  them  to  see  it  pess. 
She  describes  the  ceremonies  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Tl 
and 

attend  to  the  sentiments  uttered  b^  the 
circle  round  us.  The  restoration  of  reli- 
gion seemed  to  engage  but  a  small  part  of 
their  attention^that  was  an  idea  so  fiimiliar 
to  them,  that  it  had  almost  ceased  to  excite 
emotion ;  but  the^  were  excessively  occu- 
pied by  speculations  on  the  procession, 
which  report  had  said  was  to  be  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  sights  ever  seen  in 
France,  at  least  since  the  banishment  of 
royalty  with  all  its  brilliant  train  of  ap- 
pendages. 

At  length  it  began : — It  consisted  firs^ 
of  about  five  thousand  of  the  consular 
guard,  part  infantry,  part  cavalry;  next 
followed  the  carriages  of  the  senate,  the 
legislative  body,  the  tribunate,  and  all  the 
public  officers,  with  those  of  the  foreign 
ambassadois,  and  some  private  carriages 
After  these  came  the  eight  beautiful  cream- 
coloured  horses  which  had  been  just  be- 
fore presented  to  Bonaparte  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  each  led  by  a  young  Mameluke,  in 
the  costume  of  his  country;  and  then 
Itoustan,  Bonaparte's  Mameluke,  friend, 
and  attendant,  upon  all  occasions.  Then 
came  the  coach  with  the  three  consuls, 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  with  three  footmen 
behind,  who,  with  the  coachmen,  were  all 
in  rich  liveries,  green  velvet  laced  with 
gold,  and  bags :  the  servants  of  some  of 
the  gi^eat  public  officers  were  also  in  bags 
and  livencs.     About  a  hundred  dragoons 


following  the  consular  carriage  closed  the 
procession. 

A  sort  of  cynical  philosopher  who  stood 
near  us  made  a  wiy  face  every  now  ana 
then,  as  the  procenkm  passed,  and  qnoe 
or  twice  muttered  in  his  teeth.  Qui  est-ee 

?m  peui  (Hre  que  cet  homme  ih  n*a  point  de 
ottentation  ^    **  Who  will  pretend  to  say 
that  this  mlm  is  not  ostentations  V    But 
the  multitude,  after  having  been  lavish  of 
"  eharmant .'"  «  superbe  /"  "  magtiifique  !^ 
and  other  the  like  epithets,  to  all  that  pre- 
ceded the  consular  carriage,  at  last,  wney 
ther  saw  that  appear  with  the  eight  horsey 
and  the  rich  liveries  and  bags,  gave  a 
general  shout,  and  exclaimed,  Ah,  voU^ 
encore  la  bourse  et  la  livr^e  I — oA,  comme 
pa  eet  beau  / — Comme  pa  fait  plauir  !  voiUL ! 
qui  commence  vMtablement  un  peu  d  jDrm- 
dre  couleur  I    '^  Ah !  see  there  again  the 
bag  and  the  livery  I — Oh,  how  handsome 
that  is !— What  pleasure  it  gives  to' see  it ! 
—This  begins  indeed  to  assume  something 
like  an  appearance  P    Nor  in  the  plea- 
sure they  relt  at  the  revival  of  this  parade, 
did  the  idea  seem  once  to  intrude  itself,  of 
elamining  into  the  birth  of  him  who  pre- 
sided over  it,  or  his  pretensions  to  being 
their  chief  magistrate :  it  was  enough  that 
their  ancient  nobby-horse  was    restored, 
and  it  was  matter  of  indifference  to  them 
by  whom  the  curb  which  guided  it  was 
held.    Among  those  whom  I  had  a  more 
particular  opportunity  of  observing,  was  a 
well-dressea  and  respectable-looking  man, 
about  the  middle  age,  who  from  his  appear- 
ance might  be  supposed  some  creaitable 
tradesman.    He  haa  been  standing  by  me 
for  some  time  before  the  procession  began, 
and  we  had  entered  into  conversation ;  he 
was  eloquent  in  his  eulogium  of  Bonaparte, 
for  having  nuule  such   an  extraordinary 
progress  in  calming  the  spirit  of  faction, 
which  had  long  harassed  the  country ;  and 

Particularly  he  spoke  with  exultation  of  his 
aviue  so  entirely  silenced  the  Jacobins, 
toat  were  appeared  every  reason  to  hope 
that  their  influence  was  fallen,  never  to 
rise  again.  He  was  among  the  most  eager 
in  his  expressions  of  admiration  of  the 
procession ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it, 
turning  to  me,  he  said,  with  a  very  tri- 
umphant air  and  manner,  Comme  lee  Ja- 
eobine  eeront  hibiti  de  tout  ceci.  **  How 
the  Jacobins  will  be  cast  down  with  all 
ihisT 

While  the  procession  was  passing,  the 
remarks  were  confined  to  general  exclama- 
tion, as  the  objects  that  presented  them- 
selves struck  the  fancy  of  the  spectators ; 
but  when  all  was  gone  by,  comparisons  in 
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abundance  began  to  fly  about,  between  the 
splendour  here  displayed,  and  the  mean 
appearance  of  erery  thing  during  the  rei^ 
of  Jacobinism,  which  all  ended  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter,  and  the  advantage 
of  the  present  system :  Tout  itoit  si  metgniM 
dans  ce  temt  let — Ceci  eH  digne  d*une  nO' 
Hon  telle  ^  la  France.  **  £very  thing  was 
so  mean  m  those  days — This  is  worthy  of 
such  a  nation  as  France."  Some,  who 
were  too  much  behind  to  have  seen  the 
consular  carriage,  were  easer  in  their  in- 
quiries about  it.  They  could  see,  and  had 
admired,  the  bags  and  liveries,  but  they 
could  not  tell  what  number  of  horses  there 
were  to  the  carriage;  and  they  learned, 
vrith  great  satisfiiction,  that  there  were 
eight.  Akj  e'ett  iieUy  they  said,  cW 
eomme  autrefoU — enfin  noat  reeannoUeojte 
notrepaye.  "Ah,  'tis  well— 'tis  as  formerly 
-»at  length  we  can  recognise  our  own 
country  ^^in.''  And  then  the  troops— 
never  was  any  thing  Ktapbu  mperhef  phu 
flifl^f/Sgfwe— and  iSey  were  all  French,  no 
Swiss  guards.  Here  the  oncien  rigime 
came  in  for  a  random  stroke. 

After  discussing  these  things  for  a  while, 
the  assembly  dispersed  into  different  parts 
of  the  town,  some  going  towards  tlie  church, 
to  try  whether  any  thing  further  was  to  be 
seen  there ;  but  most  went  to  walk  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Ihuilleries,  and  other  parts, 
to  see  the  preparations  for  the  illumination 
in  the  evening,  and  thus  pass  the  time 
away  till  the  procession  was  likely  to  re- 
turn. We  employed  ourselves  in  this 
manner ;  and,  afler  walking  about  for  near 
two  hours,  resumed  our  rormer  stations. 
Here  we  saw  the  procession  return  in  the 
<^ame  order  that  it  had  gone ;  when  it  was 
received  with  similar  notes  of  approbation. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  concert  for  the 
public  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries, 
and  the  principal  theatres  were  opened  to 
the  public  gratis.  The  chateau  and  ear- 
dens  of  the  Thuilleries  were  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, as  were  the  public  offices  and 
the  theatres,  and  there  were  fireworks  in 
different  parts  of  the  town. 

A  very  striking  thing  observable  in  this 
day,  was  the  strong  contrast  presented  be- 
tween a  great  gauiering  together  of  the 
people  in  France  and  in  England ;  and  I 
most  own  that  this  contrast  was  not  to  the 
advantage  ofmy  own  fellow-countrymen.  On 
such  occasions  honest  John  Bull  thinks  he 
does  not  show  the  true  spirit  of  liberty, 
unless  he  jostles,  squeezes,  elbows,  and 
pushes  his  neighbours  about  as  much  as 
possible.  Among  the  Parisian  populace, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  peaceableness  of 


demeanour,  a  spirit  of  order,  and  an  endea* 
vour  in  each  individual  to  accomioodate 
his  neighbour,  which  I  confess  I  thouffht 
&r  more  pleasing — shall  I  not  say  also 
more  civilized — than  honest  John's  frec^ 
bom  elbowing  and  pushing.  All  the 
liberty  desired  by  a  Frenchman  on  such 
occasions,  is  that  of  .walking  about  quietly 
to  observe  all  that  passes,  and  of  imparting 
his  observations  and  admiration  to  his 
neighbour ;  for  talk  he  must — ^he  would 
feel  no  pleasure  unless  he  had  some  one  to 
whom  his  feelings  could  be  communicated. 
We  went  the  next  morning  to  see  the 
decorations  of  Notre-Dame,  before  they 
were  taken  down.  All  that  could  h%  done 
to  give  the  church  a  tolerable  appearance 
had  been  effected ;  and  when  full  of  com- 

Eany  its  dilapidated  state  might  perhaps  be 
ttle  seen ;  hot  empty,  that  was  still  very 
conspicuous  The  tnree  consuls  sat  toge* 
ther  under  a  canopy,  Bonaparte  in  the 
middle,  with  Cambaceres  on  bis  right 
hand,  and  Lebrun  on  his  left.  Opposite 
to  them  sat  cardinal  Caprara,  the  pope's 
legate,  under  a  corresponaing  canopy. 

A  vety  curious  circumstance  attending 
this  solemnity  was,  that  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  very  same  person  who  had 
preached  the  sermon  at  Rheims  on  the 
coronation  of  Louis  XVI.,  Monsieur  Bois- 
gelin,  then  archbishop  of  Aix,  in  Provence, 
now  archbishop  of  Tours.  His  discourse 
was  allowed  by  all  who  heard  it  to  be  a 
very  judicious  one.  He  did  not  enter  into 
politics,  or  launch  into  fulsome  flattery  of 
those  in  power ;  but  dwelt  principally  on 
the  necessity  of  an  established  religion,  no', 
only  as  a  thwg  right  in  itself,  but  as  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  good  morals 
among  the  people— illustrating  his  argu- 
ment by  the  excesses  into  which  they  had 
been  led  during  the  temporary  abandon- 
ment of  religion,  and  bestowing  com- 
mendation upon  those  by  whom  it  had 
been  restored.* 


Easter  at  Portafeary,  B£Lfa8T,  &c. 

For  the  Vaie  Book, 

On  Easter  Monday  several  hundred  of 
young  persons  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood ot  Portaferry,  county  of  Down,  resort, 
dressed  in  their  best,  to  a  pleasant  walk 
near  that  town,  called  «  The  Walter."  The 
avowed  object  of  each  person  is  to  see  the 
fun,  which  consists  in  the  men  kissing  the 
females,  without  reserve,  whether  married 


•  Ifiat  Plvinptf*. 
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or  single.  Hiis  mode  of  salutation  b  quite 
a  matter  of  course;  it  is  never  taken  amiss, 
nor  with  much  show  of  coyness;  the 
female  must  be  very  ordinary  indeed,  who 
returns  homo  without  having  received  at 
least  a  dozen  hearty  busses.  Tradition  is 
silent  as  to  the  origin  of  this  custom,  which 
of  late  years  is  on  the  decline,  especially  in 
the  respectability  of  the  attendants. 

On  the  same  day  several  thousands  of 
the  working  classes  of  the  town  and  vicinity 
of  Belfost,  county  of  Antrim,  resort  to  the 
Cave-hill,  about  three  miles  distant,  where 
the  day  is  spent  in  dancing,  jumping,  run- 
ning, climbing  the  rugged  rocks,  and  drink- 
ing. Here  many  a  rude  brawl  takes  place, 
many  return  home  with  black  eyes  uid 
bloody  noses,  and  in  some  cases  with 
broken  bones.  Indeed  it  is  with  them  the 
greatest  holiday  of  the  year,  and  to  not  a 
few  it  furnishes  laughable  treats  to  talk 
about,  till  the  return  of  the  following  spring. 
On  this  evening  a  kind  of  dramatic  piece 
.8  usually  brought  forward  at  the  Beldut 
theatre,  called  "The  Humours  of  the  Cave- 

fiill." 

S.  M.  S* 


OLD  MAP  OF  SCOTLAND. 

In  the  year  1545  was  published  at  Ant- 
werp, the  Cosmography  of  Peter  Apianus, 
"  expurgated  from  all  faults,"  by  Gemma 
Frisms,  a  physician  and  mathematician  of 
Louvain.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in 
this  correct  "  expurgated  "  work,  Scotland 
is  an  Ulandt  of  which  York  is  one  of  the 
chief  cities.* 


PEN  BEHIND  THE  EAIU-PAPER. 

The  custom  of  carrying  a  pen  behind  the 
ear,  lately  common,  is  ancient.  In  the  life 
of  S.  Odo  is  the  following  passage  :  "  He 
saw  a  pen  sticking  above  his  ear,  in  the 
manner  of  a  writer." 

Mabillon  says,  that  he  could  find  no 
paper  books  more  ancient  than  the  tenth 
century:  but  the  pen  made  of  a  feather 
was  certainly  common  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury ;  and  though  ascribed  to  the  classical 
ancients,  by  Montfaucon's  mistaking  a  pas- 
sage of  Juvenal,  it  is  first  mentioned  by 
Adrian  de  Valois,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. This  rather  precedes  Beckmann, 
who  places  the  first  certain  account  of  it  to 
Isadore.f 


j^uburban  J^otmete. 

IV. 
HAMPSTEAD. 


Hamtstbad  I  I  dovbly  Tenerate  Uij  i 

BecAua  'tWM  la  thy  mwdows  that  I  freir 
EaamoQi'd  of  that  literar j  fam« 

Which  yoathfal  poets  osferljr  panoo. 
And  first  beheld  that  be%«t7-beamiBf  form. 

Which  death  too  qaieklj  tore  from  mj  embraee^ 
TThat  peerless  girL  whose  Mashes  were  as  warm 

As  erer  f low'd  upoa  a  Tiifin  Csoe  1 
Hence,  lovelj  Tillafe  1  I  am  still  thy^debtor. 

For  pleasarss  bow  irreToeablj  flowa — 
For  that  transcendaat  mud,  who,  when  I  met  her 

AIoBf  thjr  meadows  masinf  ,  and  akae, 
Umk'd  like  a  spirit  from  the  realms  abo^e. 
Seat  down  to  prove  the  soVreigatjr  of  Um  1 

V. 
THE  NEW  RIVER. 

Thon  pleasant  rirer  1  in  the  summer  time 

Abovt  thj  margin  I  delight  to  stray, 
Ferasing  Byron's  captiTating  rhyme. 

And  drinldng  iBspirattcm  from  his  lay  I 
For  there  is  something  in  thy  placid  stream 

That  gires  a  keener  relish  to  his  «mg. 
And  makes  the  spirit  of  his  nnmbers  seem 

More  fisscinating  as  I  more  along: — 
There  is  besides  npon  thy  waves  a  moral. 
With  which  it  were  ridicnlons  to  qnarrel ; 
For,  like  the  ennent  of  onr  lives,  they  flow 
Thro*  mnUifsrions  ehaanelB,  till  they  go 
Down  into  darkness,  and  preserve  no  more 
The  **  form  and  feature**  they  posMM'd  before ! 

VI. 
MINERVA  TERRACE,  ISLINGTON 

Ta,  who  are  aaxtons  for  a  ••  eonntry  seat,'* 

Pnre  air,  green  meadows,  and  suburban  views, 
3ooms  snug  and  light,  not  over  large,  but  neat. 

And  gardeas  water'd  with  refreehing  dews. 
liay  find  a  spot  adapted  to  your  taste. 

Near  Bamsbury^arft,  or  rather  Bamsbury-eowa. 
Where  ev*ry  thing  looks  elegant  and  chaste, 

And  wealtik  reposes  on  a  bed  of  down  1 
I,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  to  those 

Who  want  a  pure  and  healthy  situation. 
To  choose  Mikebva  TiaaAcx,  and  repose 

*Midstjm»i!peef«  worthy  of  their  admiration;- 
How  long  they'll  last  is  quite  another  thing. 
Not  longer,  p'rhaps,  than  the  approaching  spring  I 


J.G. 


•  FosbTOki^t  British  lionaehiam. 
i  Ibid. 
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^JttOion  Crirtf. 

-  Bif  a  Sh  ilitliirlilM  I- 

Tlwerurf  of»Df(ing  biids  are  eitioct :  Mr.  Fenn  of  EdsI  Dttehani,  Norfo.k, 
we  ha»e  only  the  hird-^lUrt.  This  en-  writing  lo  the  Rev.  Mr.  GraQger,  who  wai 
gnrmg,  tlreiefore,  Tepresenti  a  by-gon«  the  Linnaius  of  "  engraTcd  British  port- 
character:  it  is  from  a  series  of  etchingi  rain,"  Kads  him  a  private  elchlng  or  two 
called  the  "  Cnea  of  I-oodon,"  bj  Marcellus  of  a  "  Mr.  Oide's  doing,"  and  sajs,  "  He 
Lauron,  a^  native  of  the  Hague,  where  he  is  a  rellow  of  King's  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
was  bom  in  1(153.  He  came  lo  England  and  is  eiceedioglj'  lucky  in  Wluii^  ofl  any 
with  bis  father,  by  whom  he  was  inslrxicted  peculiarity  of  person.  Mr.  Orde  u  a  Ren. 
in  painting.  He  drew  correctly,  studied  tleman  of  fanuly  and  foitune,  and  in  lhes« 
nature  diligenlly,  copied  it  closely,  and  so  etchings  makes  liia  genius  a  conTeyance  of 
■uqiaraed  his  contemporaries  in  drapery,  his  charity,  as  he  giiei  ^e  profits  arising 
that  sii  Godfrey  Kaeller  employed  him  to  from  the  local  sale  of  the  impretsioDS  in 
clothe  hit  portraits.  He  likewise  e;iccUed  the  UniTenily,  to  the  originals  from  whom 
in  imitating  the  different  styles  of  eminent  he  draws  his  likenesses. —  Randal,  the 
masters,  executed  conversatioD  pieces  of  oratigeman,  got  enough  by  the  sale  of  him' 
considerable  metii,  and  died  at  Uindoa  in  self  to  equip  himarif  from  head  to  food  : 
1705.  His  "London  Cries"  render  his  he  always  calls  his  oranges,  &c.  by  soma 
name  familiar,  on  account  of  the  popularity  name  corresponding  lo  the  time  ha  sells 
which  Ihese  performances  still  possess,  and  them;  as,  at  the  commencement,  Com- 
theie    being    among    them    likenesses 


lectors,  with  whom  the  portrait  of  a  pedlar,  sitr,  where  he  is  generally  called  Dr .Randal. 

if  ■  "  MMrioaMJ  print,"  it  quite  as  coret-  Hii  likeness,  manner,  and  gait,  are  en/My 

able  as  a  peer's,  taken  off. — The  Clare-ball  ftuit-wpmaa  too 
Vo...  I-,7 
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n  very  striking,  as  indeed  are  all  the  etch- 

ingsZ* 

Mr.  Malcolm  tells  of  a  negro-man 
abroad,  who  cried  **  balloon  lemons,  qua^ 
Hty  oranges,  quality  lemons,  holiday  limes, 
"With  a  certain  peculiarity,  and  whimsicality, 
that  recommended  him  to  a  great  deal  of 
custom.  He  adventured  in  a  lottery,  ob- 
tained a  prize  of  five  thousand  dollars,  be- 
came raving  mad,  through  excess  of  joy, 
and  died  in  a  few  days.''       ^     ...  ,     , 

Lauron*s  "  London  Cries  "  will  be  fur- 
ther  noticed :  in  the  mean  time  it  may 
suffice  to  say,  that  this  is  the  season  where- 
in a  few  kidnappers  of  the  feathered  tribe 
walk  about  with  their  little  prisoners,  and 
tempt  young  fanciers  to  **  buy  a  fine  sing- 
ing bird." 

April  9,  1 827.  * 


Commaadinf  tk«m  to  Wait  wlien  %}»  bafli  need : 
And  hitherward  wilb  proad  and  tUtely  pace. 
To  do  as  honour  in  th«  fylvan  ehaee, 
Thej  march,  like  to  the  pomp  of  heaVa  abora, 
Jmio,  tha  Wifa  and  Sister  of  Kiag  Joto, 
The  warlike  Pallaa,  and  the  Queen  of  tore. 


T%e  Mmety  and  Country  Godt,  auembli 
to  welcome  the  Goddeeeee. 

with  ooaatrjr  store  like  friends  we 


win  take  oor 


rentare  forth. 
Think'st,  FavBos,  that  these  Goddi 
gifts  in  worth  ? 
jitaoMtf .  Naj,  doobtless ;  for,  'shall  tell  thee»  Dame, 

*twere  better  give  a  thiag, 
A  Mgn  of  love,  nato  a  mighty  person,  or  a  King, 
Than  to  a  mde  and  barimnma  swain  both  bad  and 

basely  bora : 
Fob  «nTLT  tjoccs  tbx  onrrLSKAif  nraT  err  tri 

OliOWV  WILL  soosir. 


No.  XIV. 

[From  the  "Arraignment  of  Paris,*'  a 
Dramatic  Pastoral,  by  George  Peel, 
1584.] 

Flora  dreeeee  Ida  HiU,  to  ktmow  tka 
coming  of  the  Three  Qoddeeeee. 

Flora,  Not  Iris  in  her  pride  and  bravexy 
Adorns  her  Arch  with  snch  Tariety ; 
,  Ner  doth  the  Milk-white  Way  in  frosty  aighl 
Appear  so  fair  and  beaiitifnl  in  sight. 
As  done  these  fields,  and  grores,  and  sweeteat  bewer% 
Beetrew'd  and  deck'd  with  parti-edkrar'd  flowers. 
Akog  the  bubbling  brooks,  and  silTor  glide, 
That  at  the  bottom  doth  in  silence  slide. 
The  watery  flowers  and  liliea  on  Uke  banks 
Like  blaxiag  comets  bergeon  all  in  ranks ; 
Under  the  hawthorn  and  the  poplar  tree. 
Where  aaored  Phobe  may  delight  to bei 
The  primroee,  and  the  purple  hyacinth. 
The  dainty  Tiolet,  and  the  whdeeome  mlnfh  i 
The  donUa  daisy,  and  the  cowslip  (Qaen 
Of  summer  flowers), do  orer-peer  the  greeni 
And  round  about  the  Talley  as  ye  pass, 
Te  flMj  ne  aee  (for  peeping  flowers)  the  gfii.i 
They  are  at  hand  by  this. 
Jnao  hath  left  her  chariot  kng  agok 
Aad  ha&  retan'd  her  peaooeks  by  her  Ralnbsw ; 
Ami  Wiifely,  as  beeomea  the  Wifie  of  Jmre^ 
OMh  henonr  by  her  presence  to  oar  giore  i 
Fair  Venai  Ae  hatt  kt  her  sparrows  fly. 
To  tend  on  bar,  and  make  her  melody ; 
Her  turtles  aad  her  swans  unyoked  be. 
And  flicker  aear  her  side  for  company  : 
Pallac  hath  set  her  tigers  loose  to  feed. 


The  fTekoming  Song. 

ComHtrg  OodM.  O  Ida,  O  Ida, O  Ida,  happy  hiUI 
This  honour  done  to  Ida  may  it  continue  still  1 

Jfatet.  Ye  Country  Qods,  that  in  this  Ida  woBB^ 
Bring  ^own  yoor  gifto  of  welcome^ 
For  hoaawr  done  to  Ida. 


flMk  Behold  in  ngn  of  joy  we  sing. 
And  signs  of  joyful  wekome  bring. 
For  htmour  done  to  Ida. 

Pan.  The  God  of  Shepherds,  and  his 
With  country  cheer  salutes  yoor  States  x 
Fair,  wise,  and  worthy,  as  you  be  1 
And  thank  the  gracious  Ladies  Three^ 
For  honour  done  to  Ida. 


Pane.  Wnone. 

Paris.  (Enone,  while  we  bin  (Usposed  to  walk* 
Tell  me,  what  shaU  be  subject  of  our  talk. 
Thou  hast  a  sort  of  pretty  tales  in  store ; 
*Dare  say  no  nymph  in  Ida*s  woods  hath  more. 
Again,  beeide  thy  sweet  alluring  face. 
In  telling  tiiem  thou  hast  a  special  grace. 
Then  prithee,  sweet,  aflbrd  some  pretty  thing, ' 
Some  toy  that  from  thy  pleaaant  wit  doth  spring. 

dm,  Paris,  my  heart's  contentment,  and  my  choice 
Use  thon  thy  pipe,  and  I  wiU  use  my  voice ; 
So  shall  thy  Just  M^neet  aot  be  denied. 
And  time  well  spent,  and  both  be  satisfled. 

FerU,  Well,  gentle  nymph,  although  then  As  sm 


between  IUt.  J.  Qraager,  Ike. 


That  can  no  tana  my  ppe  nato  a  aong. 
Me  list  ttis  «Me,  (Bnone,  for  ttiy  sake. 
This  idle  task  on  am  lo  undertake. 

(I%etf  eit  under  a  tree  together,) 

<Sn.  Aad  whersoa  then  shall  be  my  roundelay  t 
For  thou  hast  beard  my  store  long  sinee,  'dare  aar— - 
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Boir  gMarn  did  difid*  hm  kiDgdom  tko* 

To  Jof«»  to  Neptaae^  tmd  toDia below: 

ISaw  miffaty  bmd  mada  fiool  wrwflfiii  mr 

Afttast  tha  Qodt,  and  State  of  Jopilar  i 

How  Phonyaa*  'ympe,  that  waa  ao  Criek  and  Cur, 

That  tasf  lad  Neptane  in  her  goUen  hair, 

Bacame  a  Ooffiai  for  bar  lawd  misdeed  i —    . 

▲  pre*:/  fable,  Paria,  for  to  read ; 

▲  pieee  of  conning^  treat  aia  for  tba  nonea. 
That  wealUi  and  beanty  altar  men  to  stoaee : 
How  SalToacie,  resembUng  Idleneia, 
T'ama  men  to  women  all  thro*  wantonness : 
How  Pinto  ranght  Qneen  Plato*s  daughter  theaee^ 
And  what  ioA  fallow  of  that  lovaKtffenee : 

Of  Dapline  tam'd  into  the  Laurel  Tree, 

TK&t  shews  a  mjrror  of  virginity : 

How  fur  Naardssos,  tootug  on  his  shade, 

Repivrea  diadain,  and  tails  bow  form  doth  rade ; 

How  eaaumg  Philomela's  needle  tolls. 

What  ferae  in  love,  what  wit  in  sorrow,  dwells  i 

What  pains  nnhappf  Sonla  abide  in  Hall, 

Thaf  aaj,  bacaasaoa  Earth  thay  lired  not  well^— 

Izion*ls  wheel,  prood  Taatal*s  pining  woa, 

ProsMlhens'  tonMnt.  and  Amaay  moa; 

How  Danana*  daoghten  pi j  their  endless  task ; 

What  UhI  the  toil  of  Sysiphna  doth  aak.  ' 

AH  these  are  old.  and  known,  I  know;  jet,  if  thoa  wQt 

haireaaj, 
Chnaa  some  of  these;  for,  tmst  me  else,  (Snone  hath 

Parii;  Naj,  what  thoo  wilt ;  but  ainea  my  onnning 
■ot  eompases  with  thin«^ 
Bcfin  aome  toy  that  I  can  play  npoa  this  pipe  of  mine. 
ORa.  There  is  a  pretty  Sonnet  theo,  we  call  it 
CvnD*s  Cu»sst 
**  They  that  do  ehaage  old  love  fbr  new,  pray  Gods  they 
thaage  for  worse.** 

<Ba»  Fair,  and  fiaii;  and  twiea  so  fair, 

Aa  firir  as  any  way  be; 
The  fairest  shapheid  om  ovgfesa, 

A  Lot*  far  any  Lady. 

PmU.  Fair,  and  fair,  and  twiee  so  Cur, 

As  fair  aa  any  may  be. 
Thy  Lore  is  fair  for  thee  alone^ 

And  fbr  no  other  Lady. 

IBa.  My  Lave  ia  lair,  my  Leva  ia  gay. 
And  fresh  m  bin  the  lowers  in  May, 
And  of  taj  ham  my  rooadalay. 
My  marry,  marry,  many  roaBddif. 
Gonelodas  with  0*pid*a  Curse : 
They  thAt  do  eha^e  old  lore  for  ««w. 
pray  Goda  they  ehaiye  for  worse. 

JBW*.  { I*!''  "^  ?!''  *^'  krefs^**-) 
*  Fatr,  and  fur,  sc  ' 


Amen  to  Cnpfcl'k  Onrsa : 

They  that  do  ehaage  old  lore  for  new, 

Ptay  Qoda  they  ehaage  for  worse. 


4gm.  My  Lenm  eaa  pipsb  my  Lava  eaa 
My  Lore  caa  maay  a  pntty  thing. 
And  ef  his  loyely  prases  ring 
My  merry,  merry,  merry  round  riays 


To  MY  ESTEEMED  FrIEND,  AMD  EXCELLENT 

MusiciANy  V.  N.»  Esq. 

Deae  Sir, 

I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  «U  the 
SjWan  Deities,  and  of  the  Muses,  whom 
voa  honour,  and  they  reciprocally  love  and 
honour  you,*^rescue  this  old  and  passion- 
ate Ditty-^ibe  very  flower  of  an  old  far" 
gotttn  Ptutorai,  which  had  it  been  in  ^ 
parts  equal,  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of 
Fletcher  had  been  but  a  second  name  in 

this  sort  of  Writing rescue  it  from  the 

profane  hands  of  every  common  Composer: 
and  in  one  of  your  tranqmllest  moods, 
when  you  have  most  leisure  from  those  sad 
thoughts,  which  sometimes  unworthily  beset 
you ;  yet  a  mood,  in  itself  not  unallied  to 
the  better  sort  of  melancholy ;  laying  by 
for  once  the  lofty  Organ,  with  whid^  you 
shake  the  Temples ;  attune,  as  to  the  Kpe 
of  Paris  himself  to  some  milder  and  more 
loTe-according  instrument,  this  pretty 
Courtship  between  Paris  and  his  (then-not 
es  yet^forsaken^  (Enone.  Oblige  me ;  and 
sdl  more  knowing  Judges  of  Music  and  of 
Poesv;  by  the  adaptation  of  fit  musical 
numbers,  which  it  only  wants  to  be  the 
rarest  Love  Dialogue  in  our  language. 

Your  Implorer, 

C.L. 


"  For  th$  woHCE." 

The  original  of  wmeey  an  old  word  used 
'by  George  Peel,  is  uncertain:  it  signi^ 
fies  purpose,  intent,  design. 

I  saw  a  wolf 
Norring  two  whelps ;  I  saw  her  fittle  oaes 
la  waatw  dalliaaee  the  (eat  to  oraTe^ 
While  she  her  neek  wreath'd  from  then/hr  Me  amraa. 

Spenser. 

They  need  at  first  to  ftime  the  fish  in  «  house  bnill 

fir  tkt  MOW  OS. 

CTaiw. 

When  in  yonr  motion  yon  are  hot. 
And  that  he  oaUs  for  driak,  TU  hare  prepsred  U A 
A  chalice /or  Me  wohob. 
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8«uh  A  Ufkt  and  metaU'd  daiiM ; 
Saw  70a  Avwtt ; 

And  thej  lead  nweit /or  tkt  kohob. 
That  turn  round  like  grindle  stones. 

BenJop»9m. 

A  Toider /or  tAtf  kovck, 
I  wrong  the  devil  should  I  pick  their  booes. 

Coming  ten  times /or  the  vowok, 
I  nerer  jreC  oovld  see  it  flow  but  once. 

Cottea. 

These  authorities,  adduced  by  Dr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Archdeacon  Narc>s  conceives  to 
have  sufficiently  explained  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  which,  though  obsolete,  is  still 
**  provincially  current."  He  adds,  that  it  is 
sometimes  written  nones,  and  exemplifies 
the  remark  by  these  quotations : — 

The  mask  of  Monkes,  devised  for  the  nones. 

Mirrwrfor  Magistratei, 

And  cunningly  contrived  them  for  the  nonts 
In  likely  rings  of  excellent  device. 

Drsjrtoa. 

We    also    find    "  for    the    none***    in 

Chaucer, 


THE  BANQUET  OF  THE  DEAD,  OR 
GENERAL  BIBO'S  TALE. 

A    Legend     of     Kirbt    Malhamdals 
Church-yard,  Craven,  Yorkshire. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Come  nil  ye  Jovinl  farmers  bold,  nnd  damsels  sweet 

and  fair, 
Aad  listen  nnto  me  awhile  a  doleful  tale  you'll  hear. 
JNoody  8qmr9y  or  ZMys/kwv  Trageiy. 

PROEK. 

On  Sheep-street-hill,  in  the  town  of  Skip- 
ton,  in  Craven,  is  a  blacksmith's-shop, 
commonly  called  ''  the  parliament-house." 
During  the  late  war  it  was  the  resort  of  all 
the  eccentric  characters  in  the  place,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  there  for 
the  purpose  of  talking  over  the  political 
events  of  the  day,  the  knowledge  whereof 
was  gleaned  from  a  daily  paper,  taken  in 
by  Mr.  Kitty  Cook,  the  occupier  of  the 
premises,  and  to  the  support  of  which  the 
Tarious  members  contributed.  One  win- 
ter's morning  in  the  year  1814,  owing  to  a 
▼ery  heavy  snow,  the  mail  was  detained  on 
its  road  to  the  great  discomfiture  and  vexa- 
tion of  the  respectable  parliamentary  mem- 
bers, who  were  all  as  usuai  at  their  posts  at 
the  hour  of  nine.    There  happened  on  that 


morning  to  be  a  full  house,  and  I  very  well 
recollect  that  Tom  Holderd,  General 'Bibo,' 
Roger  Bags,  Duke  Walker,  Town  Gate 
Jack,  and  Bill  Cliff  of  Botany,*  all  of 
whom  are  since  dead,  were  present.  After 
the  members  had  waited  a  long  time,  with- 
out the  accustomed  ''  folio  <\f  four  pages  ** 
making  its  appearance,  general  Bibo  arose 
and  turning  to  the  speaker,  who  in  pensire 
melancholy  was  reclining  on  the  anvil,  he 
thus  addressed  him : — 

'^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
mail  will  not  arrive  to  day,  (hear  I  hear  I) 
and  therefore,  that  the  members  of  this 
honourable  house  may  not^  at  the  hour  of 
twelve,  which  is  fast  approaching,  go  home 
to  their  dinners  without  having  something 
to  communicate  to  their  wives  and  fiimilies, 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  relate  one  of 
those  numerous  legendary  tales,  with  which 
our  romantic  district  so  much  abounds— 
May  I  do  80?" 

Kitty  upon  this  gave  the  anvil  a  thunder- 
ing knock,  which  was  his  usual  signal  of 
assent,  and  the  general  proceeded  to  relate 
the  fuU  particulars,  from  whidi  is  extracteA 
the  following 

It  was  the  1 4th  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
17 — f  when  the  corpse  of  a  villager  was 
interred  in  the  romantic  church-yard  of 
Kirby  Malhamdale.  The  last  prayer  of 
the  sublime  burial  service  of  the  English 
church  was  said,  and  the  mourners  had 
taken  a  last  lingering  look  at  the  narrow 
tenement  which  enshrined  mortality.  All 
had  departed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sexton,  a  village  lad  of  the  name  of  Kitchen, 
and  a  soldier,  whose  long,  flowing,  silvery 
hair  and  time-worn  frame  bespoke  a  very 
advanced  age ;  he  was  seated  on  a  neigh- 
bouring stone.  The  grave  was  not  entirely 
fiUed  up,  and  a  scull,  the  melancholy  rem- 
nant of  some  former  occupier  of  the  same 
narrow  cell,  was  lying  beside  it.  Kitchen 
took  up  the  scull,  and  gaxed  on  the  socket^ 
eyeless  fA^n^^but  which  had  contained  orb^ 
that  perhaps  had  reflected  the  beam  sent 
from  beauty's  eye,  glowed  with  fury  on  the 
battle-field,  or  melted  at  the  tale  of  com- 
passion. The  old  soldier  observed  the  boy, 
and  approaching  him  said,  <<  Youth !  thai 
belonged  to  one  who  died  soon  after  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary.  His  name  was 
Thompson,  he  was  a  military  man,  and  as 
mischievous  a  fellow  as  ever  existed— ay. 


*  The  Saint  Giles's  of  Skipton,  where  the  Inwer  or* 
der  of  iahabitaate  generally  rebid*. 
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lor  many  a  long  year .  he  was  a  plague  to 
Kirby  MaDiamdale." 

''  Then,''  replied  tbe  boyy  ^*  doubtless  his 
death  was  a  benefit,  as  by  it  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  would  be  rid  from  a  pest." 

^  Why,  as  to  that  point,"  answered  the 
yeteran,  '^  I  fear  you  are  in  the  wrong. 
Thompson's  reign  is  not  yet  finished ;  His 
whispered  he  often  returns  and  visits  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  nay,  even  plays  his 
old  tricks  over  again.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  at  this  very  instant  he  is 
ai  no  great  distance,  and  listening  to  our 
conversation.'* 

"  What,"  Maculated  the  boy,  "  he  will 
neither  rest  himself  nor  allow  other  people 
to  do  so,  the  old  brute  I"  and  he  kicked  the 
scull  from  him. 

''  Bojy"  said  the  soldier,  **  you  dare  not 
Jo  thai  again." 

'*  Why  not  V  asked  Kitchen,  giving  it  at 
'  the  same  time  another  kick. 

**  Kick  it  again,**  said  the  soldier. 

The  boy  did  so. 

The  veteran  smiled  grimly,  as  if  pleased 
with  the  spirit  which  the  boy  manifested, 
and  said,  in  a  joking  way,  <*  Now  take  up 
that  scull,  and  say  to  it — Let  the  owner  of 
this  meet  me  at  the  midnight  hour,  and 
invite  me  to  a  banquet  spread  on  yon  green 
stone  by  his  bony  fingei 


Come  gfkost,  come  devil. 

Come  good,  come  enl. 

Or  let  old  Tliompwn  btmaelf  appear. 

For  t  will  partate  of  his  raidaigbt  cheer.*** 

Kitchen,  laughing  with  the  glee  of  a 
schoolboy,  and  with  the  thoughtlessness 
incident  to  youth,  repeated  the  ridiculous 
Unes  alter  his  director,  and  then  leaving  the 
church-yard  vaulted  over  the  stile  leading 
to  the  schooUhouse,  where,  rejoining  his 
compsmions,  he  quickly  forgot  the  scene 
wherein  he  had  been  engaged ;  indeed  it 
impressed  him  so  little,  that  he  never  men- 
tioned tlie  circumstance  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual. 

The  boy  at  his  usual  hour  of  ten  retired 
to  rest,  and  soon  fell  into  a  deep  slumber, 
from  which  he  was  roused  by  some  one 
rattling  the  latch  of  his  door,  and  singing 
beneath  his  window.  He  arose  and  opened 
the  casement.    It  was  a  calm  moonlight 


•  Sheald  anj  veader  of  this  day  find  fanlt  with  the 
inelegant  manner  m  whieh  the  dialogpae  is  carried  on 
Wtwecn  Kitchen  and  the  soldier,  ia  defence  I  beg  leave 
to  8AV,  the  dialogue  is  told  as  general  Bibo  related  it, 
and  tnough  in  many  parts  of  the  tale  I  have  made  so 
many  alterations,  that  I  should  not  be  guilty  of  any 
impropriety  in  calling  it  an  original :  I  do  not  consider 
qijwelf  authorised  it  change  the  dialogues  occasiiwally 
introduced. 


night,  and  Im  distinctly  diictmed  the  old 
soldier,  who  was  rapping  loudly  at  the 
door,  and  chanting  the  elegant  stanzas  he 
had  repeated  at  the  grave  of  the  villager. 

*'  ^nd  what  pray  now  may  you  be  want- 
ing at  this  time  of  night  ?*'  asked  the  boy, 
wholly  undaunted  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
visitation.  "If  you  cannot  lie  in  bed  your- 
self, you  ought  to  allow  others  to  rest.'' 

*<  What,"  replied  the  old  man,  *<  hast  thou 
so  soon  forgotten  thy  promise  V*  and  he  re- 
peated the  lines  **  Coai^  goody  come  «vi/. 

Kitchen  laughed  at  again  hearing  the 
iingle  of  these  ridiculous  rhymes,  which  to 
him  seemed  to  be  ''  such  as  nurses  use  .to 
frighten  babes  withal.**  At  this  the  sol- 
dier's countenance  assumed  a  peculiar  ex« 
pression,  and  the  full  gaze  of  his  dark  eye, 
which  appeared  to  glow  with  something 
inexpressibly  wild  and  unearthly,  was  bait 
upon  the  boy,  who,  as  he  encountered  it, 
felt  an  indesciibable  sensation  steal  over 
him,  and  began  to  repent  of  his  incautious 
levity.  After  a  short  silence  the  stranger 
again  addressed  him,  but  hi  tones  so  hollow 
and  sepulchral,  that  his  youthful  blood  was 
chilled,  and  his  heart  beat  strongly  and 
quickly  in  his  bosom. 

**  Boy,  thy  word  must  be  kept !  Pro- 
mises made  with  the  grave  are  not  to  be 
lightly  broken— 

**  Amidst  the  cold  grave*  of  the  coSn*d  dead 
f «  the  table  deek*d  and  the  baaqnet  spread ; 
Then  haste  thee  thither  without  delay. 
For  oigh  is  the  time,  away  1  away  I** 

**  Then  be  it  as  you  wish,*'  said  the  boy^ 
in  some  slight  degree  resuming  his  courage ; 
'^  ffo  ;  I  will  follow.*'  On  hearing  this  ihe 
solaier  departed,  and  Kitchen  watched  his 
figure  till  it  was  wholly  lost  in  the  mists  of 
the  night. 

•  •  •  •  « 

At  a  short  distance  from  Kirby  Malham- 
dale  church,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aire,  was 
a  small  cottage,  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
Mr. ,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  [(ge- 
neral Bibo  mentioned  his  name,  but  I  sliall 
not,  for  if  I  did  some  of  his  descendants 
might  address  themselves  to  the  I'able 
Bookf  and  contradict  the  story  of  their 
ancestor  having  been  engaged  in  so  strange 
an  adventure  as  that  contained    in    tiie 

sequel  of  this  legend.]     Mr. -^ —  had 

from  his  earliest  years  been  addicted  to 
scientific  and  literary  pursuits,  and  was  gene- 
rally in  his  study  till  a  late  hour.  On  this 
eventful  night  he  was  sitting  at  a  table, 
strewed  with  divers  ancient  tomes,  intently 
perusing  an  old  Genevan  edition  of  the 
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lattitulM  oC  John  Caliin*    Whik   thus  but — HeaTens }  did  you  not  tee  it  f  He 

employed^  and  buzied  in  profound  medita^  started,  and  drawing  nearer  to  the  priest, 

tiof^  the  awful  and  death-like  ftiUness  was  nointed  to  the  eastern  window  of  the  edi- 

bcoken,  and  he  was  roused  from  his  reyerie  nee.    Mr.  ■  looked  in  the  direction, 

by  ft  hurried  and  violent  knocking^  at  the  and  saw  a  dark  shadowy  form  gliding  amid 

door.    He  started    frc»n   his  chair,  and  the  tombstones.    It  approached,  and  as  its 

rushing  out  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  outline  became  more  distinctly  marked,  he 

strange  interruption,  beheld  Kitchen  with  rec<^fnised  the  mysterious  being  described 

a  fitce  as  pale  as  a  winding-sheet.    **  Kit-  to  him  in  his  study  by  the  terrified  boy. — 

cheo,  what  brings  you  here  at  this  untimely  The  figure  stopped,  and  looking  long  and 

haaiV  asked  the  clergyman.    The  boy  was  eamesUy  at  them  said,  **  One !  two  I    How 

silent,  and  appeared  under  the  influence  of  if  this  T  I  have  one  more  guest  than  I  in- 

extreme  terror.    Mr.  ■     ■       ,  on  repeating  vited ;  but  it  matters  not,  all  is  ready,  follow 


the  question,  had  a  confused  and  indistinct 

accmmt  given  him  of  all  the  circumstances.  -  A«ia.t  tk.  »id  fniT..  of  tha  eofin'd  d«Ml, 

The  relation  finished,  Mr.               looked  i,  tht  t«bl«  daek'd  and  the  UuKiaet  .pnad.- 
at  the  boy,  and  thus  addressed  him :  **  Yes, 

I  thought  some  evil  would  come  of  your  The  figure  waved  its  arm  impatiently, 
misdcMS ;  for  some  time  past  your  conduct  <u>^d  beckoning  them  to  follow  moved  on  in 
has  been  veiy  disorderly,  you  having  long  the  precise  and  measured  step  of  an  old 
set  a  bad  example  to  the  lads  of  Malham-  soldier.  Having  reached  the  eastern  win- 
dale*  But  this  is  no  time  for  ujfbraiding.  <low,  it  turned  the  comer  of  the  building,  * 
I  will  accompany  you,  and  together  we  ^^  proceeded  directly  to  the  old  green 
will  abide  the  result  of  your  rash  engage-^  stone,  near  Thompson's  grave.  The  thick 
ment.'^  branches  of  an  aged  yew-tree    partially 

Mr.   '           and  the  boy  left  the  rectory,  eliaded  the  spot  from  the  silver  moonli|fht, 

and  proceeded  along  the  road  leading  to  which  was  peacefully  falling  on  the  neigh- 

the  church-yard ;  as  they  entered  the  sacred  bouring  graves,  and  gave  to  this  particular 

precinct,  the  clock  of  the  venerable  pile  one  a  more  sombre  and  melancholy  charac- 

told  the  hour  of  midnight.    It  was  a  beau^  ^r  than  the  rest.    Here  vras,  indeed,  a 

tifiil  night — scareely  a  cloud    broke    the  ^^1^  spread,  and  its  festive  preparations 

oenilean   appearance   of  the    heavens  —  formed  a  striking  contrast  vritn  tne  awful 

countless  stars  studded  heaven*s  deep  blue,  mementos  strewed  around.    Never  in  the 

Tault^the  moon  was  glovring  in  her  high-  splendid  and  baronial  halls  of  De  Clifibrd,* 

est  lustre,  and  shed  a  dear  lirht  on  the  never  in  the  feudal  mansion  of  the  Nor- 

old  grey  diurch  tower  and  the  distant  hills  ton8,f  nor  in  the  refectory  of  the  monks  of 

— ecarcely  a  breexe  stirred  the  trees,  then  Sawley,  had  a  more  substantial  banquet 

in  their  fullest  foliage-^eveiy  inmate  of  the  ^^^^  spread.    Nothing  was  wanting  there 

village-inn*  was  at  rest — there  was  not  a  of  roast  or  boiled — the  stone  was  plentifully 

sound,  save  the  murmuring  of  the  lone  decked ;  yet  it  vras  a  fearful  signt  to  see, 

mountain  river,  and  the  deep-toned  baying  where  till  now  but  the  earthworm  had  ever 

of  the  watchful  sheep-dog.  revelled,  a  banquet  prepared  as  for  revelry. 

Mr.  ■             looked  around,  but,  seeing  ^^  boy  looked  on  the  stone,  and  as  he 

no  one,  said  to  the  boy,  "  Surely  you  have  P^^  on  the  smoking  viands  a  strange 

been  dreaming^-your  tale  is  some  illusion,  thought    crossed  his  brow— at  what  fire 

some  chimera  of  the  brain.  The  occurrences  ""^^  those  provisions  cooked.    The  seats 

ol  the  day  have  been  embodied  in  your  placed  around  were  coffins,  and   Kitchen, 

visions,  and  the  over  excitement  created  by  e^ery  jns6int  seemed  to  dread  lest  their 

the  scene  at  the  tomb  has  worked  upon  owners  should  appear,  and  ioin  the  sepul- 

your  imagination.'^  chral  banquet.    Their  ghostly  host  having 

<<0h  no,  sir  r  said  Kitchen,  <' but  his  eyes  plaoed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table, 

which  glared  so  fearfully  upon  me  could  motioned  his  guests  to  do  the  same,  and 

not  have  been  a  deception.    I  saw  his  tall  they  did  so  accordingly.    Mr.  — -^ —  then 

ftgure,  and  heard  his  hollow    sepulchral  ^  his  clerical  character  rose  to  ask  the  ac- 

Toace  sing  those  too  well-remembered  lines,  customed  blessing,  when  he  was  interrupted. 

**It  cannot  be,"  said  the  stranger  as  he 
rose ;  "  I  cannot  hear  at  my  board  a  pro- 


•  la  Ri'rb|  MalkAmdale  eboreb-yard  is  s  puMic 
— -t  Terifyiag  lh«  liueaof  the  latirwtt^ 


The  devil  builm  a  chapel  Uiere.  tht  While  L»oe. 
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tettant  grace.  When  I  trod  tli«  earth  ai  a  ven  charchea  bavt  been  ipoiM^  'and  on 
mortal,  the  catholic  religion  was  the  religion  which  Dr.  Whitaker  hai  anitnadrefted 
€»f  the  land !  It  was  the  blessed  iaith  of  my  in  pretty  severe  language.  That  excellent 
fore&thers,  and  it  was  mine.  Within  those  historian  and  most  amiable  man,  whose 
walls  I  have  often  listened  to  the  solemni-  memory  will  erer  be  dearto  the  inhabitants 
zation  of  the  mass,  but  now  how  difierent  I  of  Craven,  speaking  of  Kirby  churdi,  says, 
listen  V  He  ceased.  The  moon  was  over-  **  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  uniform  build- 
oast  by  a  passing  cloud,  the  mat  bell  tolled,  ing  of  red  stone,  probably  of  the  age  of 
a  screecV-owl  flew  from  the  tower,  lights  Henry  VII.  It  has  one  ornament  peculiar, 
were  seen  in  the  building,  and  through  one  as  far  as  I  recollect,  to  the  churdies  in 
of  the  windows  Mr.  '  ■  beheld  dis-  Craven,  to  which  the  Tempests  were  bene- 
tinctly  the  bearings  of  the  various  hatch-  factors.  Most  of  the  columns  have  in  the 
ments,  and  a  lambent  flame  playing  over  west  side,  ftcincr  the  conmgatiMi  as  they 
the  monument  of  the  Lamberts -^musio  turned  to  the  utar,  an  elegant  niche  and 
swelled  through  the  aisles,  and  unseen  tabemade,  once  containing  the  statue  of  a 
beings  with  Toices  wilder  than  the  unmea-  saint.  In  the  nave  lies  a  grave-stone,  with 
sured  notes  a  cross  Heury  in  high  relief,  of  much  greater 
^,  ^  .  .  antiquity  than  the  present  church,  and  pro- 
of tut^xe  lyre.  wb««  .tnngt  y^^^  covering  one  of  the  canons  of  Dire. 

j,BB  genu  of  UM  brMlWt  VWVep,  tkam  '^  4 

chanted  not  a  Gratias  agimus,  but  a  De  At  the  west  end  of  the  church,  on  each 
'  Profundis.  All  was  again  still,  and  the  side  of  the  singer's  gallery ,  are  two  em- 
stranger  spoke,  ^  What  you  have  heard  is  blematical  figures,  of  modem  erection, 
my  grace.  Is  not  a  De  Profundis  the  most  painted  on  wood ;  one  of  them.  Time  with 
proper  one  to  be  chanted  at  the  banquet  *^  scythe,  and  this  inscription,  "  Make  use 
of  tne  dead  V  of  time ;"  the  other  is  a  skeleton,  with  the 
Mr.  — — y  who  was  rather  an  epicor^  inscription  **  Remember  death."  With  all 
now  glanced  his  eye  over  the  board,  and  due  deference  to  the  taste  of  the  parishion- 


when  immediately  the  stranger  and  his  least  The  gloomy  mythology  of  the  Heathens  ill 

vanished,  and  of  all  that  splendid  banquet  accords  with  the  enlightened  theology  of 

nothing  remained,  save  tne  mossy  stone  Christianity. 

wheieon  il  was  spread.  At  the  east  end  of  the  church  are  monu- 
mental Inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  John 

Sudi  was  the  purport  of  general  Bibo*s  Lambert,  the  son,  and  John  Lambert,  th. 

tale;  and  why  those  simple  woids  had  so  grandson  of  the  well-known  general  Lam 

wondrous  an  effect  has  long  been  a  subject  Dert,  of  roundhead  notoriety.    The  resi 

of  dispute  with  the  illuminati  of  Skipton  deuce  of  the  Lamberts  was  Calton-hall,  ii 

and  MaUiamdale.    Many  are  the  conjee-  the  neighbourhood ;  and  at  Winterbum,  a 

tures,  but  the  most  probable  one  is  this, —  village  about  two  miles  from  Calton,  is  one 

the  spectre  on  hearing  the  word  wU  was  o(  the  oldest  Independent  chapels  in  the 

peihaps  reminded  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  kingdom,  having  been  erected  and  endowed 

Saving,  like  all  sensible  ghosts,  a  dislike  to  by  the  Lamberts  during  the  usurpaUon  of 

that  awful  and  tremendous  gulf,  thought  Cromwell;  it  is  still  in  possession  of  this 

the  best  way  to  avoid  being  laid  there  was  once  powerful  sect,  and  w«f  a  picturesque 

to  make  as  precipitate  a  retreat  as  possible,  object :  it  had  somethmg  of  sturdy  non- 

conformity  in  its   appearance,  but  alas! 

'  modem  barbarism  has  been  at  work  on  it, 

Kirby,  or  as  it  is  frequently  called,  Kirby  and  given  it  the  appearance  of  a  respecta- 
Sialhamdale,  from  the  name  of  the  beautiful  ble  bam.  The  deacons,  who  ^  repaired  and 
valley  in  which  it  is  situate,  is  one  of  the  beautified  **  it,  ought  to  place  their  names 
most  sequestered  vills^es  in  Craven,  and  over  the  door  of  Uie  chapel,  in  characters 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  tourist,  readable  at  a  mile's  distance,  that  the 
from  the  loveliness  of  its  surrounding  see-  traveller  may  be  informed  by  whom  the 
nery  and  its  elegant  church,  which  hitherto  chapel  erected  by  the  Lamberts  was  de- 
modem  barbarity  has  left  unprofaned  by  formed.  . 
decorations  and  ornaments,  as  churchward-  I  often  have  lamented,  that  ministers,  of 
ens  and  parish  officers  style  those  acts  of  _— — — -  —  ■  ■  ■  '  ^ 
Vandalism^  by  which  too  many  of  the  Cra^  •  History  ^  Cmrea. 
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religion  hav«  lo  UttU  to  do  with  the  tepeiii 
of  places  of  worahip.  The  clergy  <m  all 
denominations  are,  in  geaeral,  men  of  cul* 
tivated  minds  and  refined  tastes,  and  cer* 
taioly  better  qualified  to  superintend  altera- 
tions than  country  churchwardens  and 
parish  officers,  who»  though  great  pretenders 
to  knowledge,  are  usually  ignorant  destroy* 
ers  of  the  beauty  of  the  edifices  confided 
to  their  care. 

T.Q.M. 
April,  1827. 


SALT. 


The  conjecture  of  T.  Q.  M.  concerning        Finallv  mav   be 
Che  disappearance  of  the  spectre-host,  and    „  Ui^rJ^A^u,  ^  r^f  i 
the  bfcaking  up  of  the  nocturnal  banouet,       nespenaes    oi  j 
in  the  church-yard  of  Kirby  Malhamdale, 
is  ingenious,  and  entitled  to  the  notice  of 
the  curious  in  spectral  learning :  but  it 
may  be  as  well  to  consider  whether  the 
point  of  the  legend  may  not  be  further 
illustrated. 

According  to  Moresin,  mUt  not  being 
liable  to  putrefaction,  and  preserving  things 
seasoned  with  it  from  decay,  was  the  em- 
blem of  eternity  and  immortality,  and 
mightily  abhorred  by  infernal  spirits.  "  In 
reference  to  this  symbolical  explication, 
how  beautiful,''  says  Mr.  Brand,  '^  is  that 


iDoonteoieiiee  in  ekMing  the  coffin.  Though 
this  be  the  reason,  for  the  usage  at  pre- 
sent, yet  it  is  donbtfiil  whether  the  practice 
is  not  a  yulgar  continuation  of  the  ancient 
symbolical  usage  ;  otherwise,  why  is  Mtt 
telected? 

To  these  insfanees  of  the  relation  that 
nUi  bore  to  the  dead,  should  be  annexed 
Bodin's  affirmation,  cited  by  Reginald  Scot; 
namely,  that  as  mU  '^  is  a  sign  of  eternity, 
and  used  by  divine  commandment  in  all 
sacrifices,"  so,  '<  the  devil  laveth  no  salt 
in  hie  ffMo^/'— This  saying  is  of  itself, 
perhsu;>s,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  snd* 
den  night  of  the  spectre,  and  the  vanish- 
ing of  the  feast  m  the  church-yard  of 
Kirby  Malhamdale  on  the  call  for  the  Miif. 

added,  mU  from  the 
Herrick  :— 


TO  PERILLA 


expression  applied  to  the  righteous,  *  Ye 
are  the  ra/<  or  the  earth  I '" 

On  the  custom  in  Ireland  of  placing  a 
plate  of  ealt  over  the  heart  of  a  dead  per- 
son. Dr.  Campbell  supposes,  in  agreeiAent 
with  Moresin  s  remark,  that  the  salt  was 
considered  the  emblem  of  the  incorruptible 
part ;  "  the  body  itself,"  says  he,  ''  being 
the  type  of  corruption.*' 

It  likewise  appears  from  Mr.  Pennant^ 
that,  on  the  death  of  a  highlander,  the 
friends  laid  on  the  breast  of  the  deceased 
a  wooden  platter,  contaioing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  «attand  earth,  separate  and  unmixed ; 
the  earth  an  emblem  of  the  corruptible 
body— the  salt  an  emblem  of  the  immortal 
spirit. 

Tb«  body*!  mU  tb«  muI  b,  wkich  wbeD  (one 
TV*  flMb  looat  raokt  ia  iratrafactioii. 

The  custom  of  placing  a  plate  of  <a/< 
upon  the  dead,  Mr.  Doace  says,  is  still  re- 
tained in  many  parts  of  England,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Leicestershire ;  but  the  pewter 
plate  and.  salt  are  laid  with  an  intent  to 
iiindcr  air  from  getting  into  the  body  and 
distending  it,  so  as  to  occasion  bursting  or 


Ak,  mj  PariQa  I  dost  thoa  gricre  to  tM 
Me,  dmj  hj  daj,  to  stesle  awaj  from  tliee? 
Afo  cals  BO  hmct,  and  my  gray  bair^  bid  coat 
And  baste  away  to  miao  eternal  borne  i 
TwiU  not  be  loag.  PeriUa,  after  ttib, 
Tliat  I  meet  give  tbee  tbe  tvprnneet  kisee : 
Dead  wbea  I  am,  fint  east  ia  io/t,  and  brbf 
Part  of  tlie  eieame  from  tkat  rdigioas  tprijif, 
Witb  wbteb,  Perilla,  wasb  my  baadi  aad  feel  | 
Tbat  dooOp  tben  wind  me  in  tbat  rery  ebeet 
Wbiob  wrapt  tby  tmootb  limbei  wben  tboa  didit 

picm 

Tbe  fode  proteetioa  bot  tbe  nigbt  bete*  ; 
Follow  me  weepbf  to  my  tarfei  aad  tbare 
Let  fall  a  primroee,  and  witb  it  a  tears  t 
Tbea,  lastly,  let  some  weekly  atrewinga  ba 
DoToCed  to  tbe  meoMiry  of  me ; 
Tben  aball  my  gboat  not  walk  aboat,  bot  keep 
StiU  ia  tbe  oold  and  stleat  abadea  (tf  aleep. 


A  COttPORATION. 

Mr.  Howel  Walsh,  in  a  corporation  case 
tried  at  the  Tralee  assiMS,  observed,  that 
'<a  corporation  cannot  blush.  It  was  a 
body  it  was  true ;  had  certainly  a  bead — ^a 
new  one  every  year — an  annual  acquisition 
of  intelligence  in  every  new  lord  mayor* 
Arms  he  supposed  it  had,  and  long  ones 
too,  for  it  could  reach  at  any  thing.  Legs; 
of  course,  when  it  made  such  long  strides. 
A  throat  to  swallow  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  stomach  to  disest  themf 
But  whoever  yet  discovered,  in  the  anatomy 
of  amr  corporation^  either  bowels,  or  a 
heart  r 
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WHEREIN  THE  SECOND  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  DIED. 


n*  Oa«ia  and  Oirtcr  duf ling  rrom  Ihit  bad 
Wbtn  Uirdry  jfUow  ttnm  wiU  dirty  red. 
OnMfiUiVilin— ulul  hov  ebuf'd  fiom  him, 
TliAt  Ufa  of  pleunn.  ud  that  iffDl  of  irhiB  I 
nidluit  ajtd  fiLj.  in  CliT«d«ik'i  jnsnd  mlADT*- 
Ttitbow'raf  KuUa  Sbnnbarr  Bid  Ion  j 

Of  minisk'd  StitHmn.  ud  Ihiir  a«r]>  Kla( 

No  wil  to  IMtn, 'nft  of  nil  ha  Han  I 

Na  fool  ID  laaf  h  at,  vUik  k*  Talu^  Ban  I 

nan  Tietot  <4  Ua  hMlth,  of  fcctaaa,  frlwli, 

Aai  fan*  i  tkia  loid  of  aiiliai  ILoaiaadi  mlk.  Papt. 

In  an  amusing  and  infarming  topogia-  Tlie  room  wherein  lie  died  is  marfced 

phical  trad,  written  and  publislxd  b^  Mr.  above  bj  a  itar  *  near  the  window. 

John   Cole   of  Scarborough,   there  is  the  Kiricb^-Hooraidc  u  a  market  town,  about 

Dieceding  representation  of  the  deathbed-  twentjr-iix  milei  distant  from  ScarboioQgh, 

toueeof  the  witty  and  dinipated  nobleman,  seated  on  the  river  Rye.     It  was  formerly 

whose  name  is  recorded   beneath  the  en-  part  of  the  extensive  posgessioni  of  VillJera, 

Kving.     From  this,  and  a  brief  notice  of  tlie   first  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was 

duke  in  a  work  possessed  by  moal  of  killed  by  Felton,  from  whom  it  descended 

&e  readers  of  the  Table  Booh,*  with  some  with  his  title  to  his  son,  who,  after  a  protii- 

exlracts    from   documents,    accompanying  gate  career,  wherein   he  had   wnt«l   his 

Mr.  Cole's  print,  an  interesting  ideamay  big  brilliant   talents    and   immenie   property, 

firmed  of  this  nobleman's   last  thoughts,  repaired   to    Kirkby-Moorside,    and   died 

and  the  scene  wherein  he  closed  his  eyes,  there  in  disease  and  distress. 

. In  a  letter  to  bishop  Spratt,  dated  "Ker- 

'  Ttr  Birr^Dof  Btti-  by-moor   Syde,  April   IT,    1687,"  the  eari 
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of  Arran  relates  that,  being  accidentally  at  A  letter,  in  Mr.  Cole's  publicatioo,  writ* 

York  on  a  journey  towards  Scotland,  and  ten  by  the  dying  duke,  confesses  bis  ill- 

hearinff  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  ill-  spent  life,  and  expresses  sincere  remorse  for 

ness,    ne  visited    him.    **  He    had    been  the  prostitution  of  his  brilliant  talents, 
long   ill  of  an   ague,    which  had   made 

him  weak;  but  his    understanding   was  «<  From  the  tovnoer  Villi ers, Duke 
as  good  as  ever,  and  his  noble  parte  were  ov  Buckinoha v,  en  ■»  Deathbed 
so  entire,  that  though   I  saw  death    in  to  Dr.  W^ 
his  looks  at  first  si^it,  he  would  by  no 
meanj  think  of  it.— I  confess  it  made  my  **  Dear  doctor, 
heart  bleed  to  see  the  duke  of  Buckingham  "  I  always  looked  upon  yon  to  be  a  per- 
in  so  pitiful  a  place,  and  in  so  bad  a  con-  son  of  true  Yirtue,  and  know  you  to  have  a 
dition. — ^The  doctors  told  me  his  case  was  sound  understanding ;  for,  however  I  have 
desperate,  apd  though  he  enjoyed  the  free  acted  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  re- 
exercise  of  his  senses,  that  in  a  day  or  two  ligion,  or  tne  dictates  of  reason,  I  can 
at  most  it  would  kill  him,  but  they  durst  honestly  assure  ^ou  I  have  alwm  had  the 
not  tell  him  of  it;  so  th^  put  a  hard  part  highest  veneration  for  both.    The  world 
on  me  to  pronounce  death  to  him,  which  I  and  I  shake  hands ;  for  I  dare-  affirm,  we 
saw  appr(Mbchinff  so  fast,  that  I  thought  it  a>«  heartily  weary  of  each  other.    O,  what 
was  high  time  for  him  to  think  of  another  ft  prodigal  have  I  been  of  that  most  valuable 
world. — ^Afler  having  plainly  told  him  his  of  all  possessions.  Time  I   I  have  squan- 
condition,  I  asked  him  whom  I  should  send  dered  it  away  with  a  profusion  unparal- 
for  to  be  assistant  to  him  during  the  small  leled ;  and  now,  when  the  enjoyment  of  a 
time  he  had  to  live :  he  would  make  me  no  few  days  would  be  worth  the  worid,  I 
answer,  which  made  me  conjecture,  and  cannot  flatter  myself  with  the  prospect  of 
having  formerly  heard  that  he  had  been  balf  ft  dozen  hours.    How  despicable,  my 
inclining  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  asked  dear  friend,  is  that  man  who  never  prays  to 
him  if  I  should  send  for  a  priest;  for  I  bis  God,  but  in  the  time  of  distress.    In 
thought  any  act  that  could  be  like  a  Chris-  what  manner  can  he  supplicate  that  Om- 
tian,  was  what  his  condition  now  wanted  nipotent  Being,  in  his  afluctions,  whom,  in 
most ;  but  he  positivel)r  told  me  that  he  the  time  of  his  prosperity,  he  never  zemem« 
was  not  of  that  persuasion,  and  so  would  bered  with  reverence, 
not  hear  any  more  of  that  subject,  for  he  ^  Do  not  brand  me  with  infidelity,  when  I 
was  of  &e  church  of  £n|r]aiid«— After  some  tell  you,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ofkt 
time,  beginning  to  feel  his  distemper  mount,  up  my  petitions  at  the  throne  of  Grace,  or 
he  desired  me  to  send  for  the  parson  of  to  implore  that  divine  mercy  in  the  next 
this  parish,  who  said  prayers  for  bun,  which  world  which  I  have  so  scandalously  abused 
he  joined  in  very  fireely,  but  still  did  not  in  this. 

think  he  should  die ;  though  this  was  yes-  ^  Shall  ingratitude  to  man  be  looked  upon 

terday,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  he  fts  the  blackest  of  crimes,  and  not  inmti- 

died  about  eleven  at  night  tude  to  God  ?  Shall  an  insult  offered  to  a 

^  I  have  ordered  the  corpse  to  be  em-  king  be  looked  upon  in  the  most  offensivo 

balmed  and  carried  to  Hehnsley  castle,  and  light,  and  yet  no  notice  (be)  taken  when  the 

there  to  remain  till  my  lady  duchess  her  King  of  kings  is  treated  with  indignity  and 

pleasuio  shall  be  known.    There  roust  be  disrespect  ? 

speedy  care  taken :   for  there  is  nothing  *'  Ijie  companions  of  my  former  libertin- 

here  but  confiision,  not  to  be  expressed,  ism  would  scarcely  believe  their  eyes,  were 

Though  his  stewaids  have  received  vast  vou  to  show  this  epistle.     They  would 

sums,  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  farthing,  laugh  at  me  as  a  dreaming  enthusiast,  oi 

as  they  tell  me,  for  defraying  the  least  pity  me  as  a  timorous  wretch,  who  was 

expense.    But  I  have  ordered  his  intestines  shocked  at  the  appearance  of  futurity ;  but 

to  be  buried  at  Helrosley,  where  his  body  whoever  laughs  at  me  for  being  right,  or 

is  to  remain  till  forther  orders.    Being  th«  pities  me  for  being  sensible  of  my  errors,  is 

nearest  kinsman  upon  the  place,  I  have  more  entitled  to  my  compassion  titan  re^ 

taken  the  liberty  to  give  his  majesty  an  sentment.    A  future  state  may  well  enough 

account  of  his  death,  and  sent  his  George  strike  terror  into  any  man  who  has  not 

and  blue  ribbon  to  be  disposed  as  his  ma*  acted  well  in  this  life ;  and  he  must  nave 

jesty  shall  think  fit.    I  have  addressed  it  an  uncommon  share  of  courage  indeed  who 

under  cover  to  my  lord  president,  to  whom  does  not  shrink  at  the  presence  of  God. 

I  beg  vou    would   cany  the  bearer  the  The  apprehensions  of  death  will  soon  bring 

minute  he  arriws.**  the  most  profligate  to  a  proper  use  of  his 
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undentmnding.    To  what  a  sttuation  am  I  Copy. 

now  reduced  I     Is  this  odious  Htile  hut  a  ^„h«I  M  thg  fear§  of  our  Lord  [1687. 

suitable    lod^og  for  a  prince?     Is  this  J    ii      it 

anxiety  of  mind  becoming  the  character  of  Jtpru  jfou. 

a  Christian  ?     From  my  rank  I  might  hare  Gorg€9  nifua»  Lord  dooke  o/kookingawt^  «te. 

expected  affluence  to  wait  upon  my  life ;  -- .   ^  ,^^  ^.^  .    ..  ^  ^,    «..vi:^  ^^ 

^  aespiseTbA  count,,,  .nd.  I  J-^^"-    t.  ^it'ir Wu 'dLtt 


iSrXLi-?Kr™.  n«rf   ^ "  neg'wt  «'f  •>«  associates  in  hU  d«ep< 

fear,  forsaken  l>y.niy  l*oa.  diatreM      If  unw  lesson  can  mach  the  Ln. 

«Th.«  U  nothing  «  d«.geroo.  a.  «^  wSe  ma/?Ld^n  Ae dS^.  fate^ 

traordmarr  abihues.    I  cannot  be  accused  !r~   »     .rtJl                   « ««->v  ■  .aw  «uw 

of  Tanity  now,  by  being  sensible  that  I  was    ^pentant  letter. 

once  possessed  of  uncommon  qualificatiooSy  "  "" 

especially  as  I  sincerely  regret  that  I  ever  The  publication  of  such  a  tract  as  Mr. 

had  them.    My  rank  in  life  made  these  CoW*s,  nom  a  provincial  press,  is  an  agree- 

acconipljshments  still    more  conspicuous,  able  surprise.     It  is  in  octavo,  and  bears 

and    Ascinated  by  the  general  applause  the  quaint  title  of  the  **  Antiquarian  Trio/' 

which  they  procured,  I  never  considered  because  it  describes,  1.  The  house  wherein 

the  proper  means  by  which  they  should  be  the  duke  of  Buckingham  died.    2.  Rudston 

displayed.   Hence,  to  procure  a  smile  from  church  and  obelisk.     3.  A    monumental 

a  blockhead  whom  I  oespised,  I  have  fre-  effigy  in  the  old  town-hall,  Scarborough, 

quently  treated  the  virtues  with  disrespect ;  with  a  communication  to  Mr.  Cole  from 

amd  sported  with  the  holy  name  uf  Heaven,  the   Rev.  J.  L.  Liison,    expressing    his 

to  obtain  a  laugh  from  a  parcel  of  fools,  opiQion,that  it  represents  John  deMowbrsY, 

who  were  entitled    to  notning  but  con*  who  w|a  constable  of  Scarborough  castle 

tempt.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.    Engravings 

**  Your  men  of  wit  generally  look  upon  illustrate  these  descriptions,  and  there  is 

themselves  as  discharged  from  the  duties  another  on  wood  of  the  church  of  Hun- 

of  religion/ and  confine  the  doctrines  of  the  manby,  with  a  poem,  for  which  Mr.  Cole  is 

gospel  to  meaner  understandings.    It  is  a  indebted  to  the  pen  of  **  the  present  in- 

sort  of  derogation,  in  their  opinion,  to  com-  cumbent,  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Wrangham, 

ply  with  the  rales  of  Christianity;  and  they  M.  A.  F.  R.  S." 

reckon  that  man  possessed  of  a  narrow 

genius,  who  studies  to  be  good.  — ^    — — _^-^_— - 

**  What  a  pity  that  the  holy  writings  are  9  tf^t*atlirf 

not  made  the  criterion  of  true  judgment ;  ^li*lav4Ut* 

or  that  any  person  should  pass  for  a  fine  «  Servian   popular   Poitry,  translated 

gentleman  in  this  world,  but  he  that  ap-  by  John  Bowrinc,"  1827. 

pears  soUdtous  about  his  happiness  in  tne  _   .                  r  ..-t^     '      r\                 u 

i^,l^                                     ^^  It  IS  an  Item  of  "  Foreign  Occurrences," 

«  I  am  forsaken  by  all  my  acquaintance,  i"  *«  ,"  Gentleman's  Magaiine,"  July, 

ntteriy   neglected  by   the   friend  of    my  ^«>^  *?*  »  *«?«»  ^  ^  ^^  •J^""^'' 

bosom,  and  the  dependants  on  my  bounty ;  »cotenced  the  whole  Servian  nation  to  ex. 

but  no  matter!  I  am  not  fit  to  convene  t«nnination,  without  disUnction  of  age  or 

with  the  former,  and  have  no  ability  to  »««;  »^  any.e«»ped  the  sword,  they  were 

serve  the  latter.    Let  me  not,  however,  be  ^^  be  reduced  to  slavery.    Every  plain 

wholly  cast  off  by  the  good.    Favour  me  matter-oMact  man  knew  from  »>»  Gaiet- 

with  a  visit  as  so^  as  possible.    Writing  ?««;,**»**  ^^T! ''ilL*  ^T"""^  "1  l"'''!^ 

CO  you  giTCS  me  some  eisTe^pecially  on  a  in  Europe,  blinded  on  the  north  by  the 

subject!  could  talk  of  for  ever.  ^^^  ^^  Sf  «^  ^**?f  *»  separate  it  from 

•*  I  am  of  opinion  this  is  the  last  visit  I  Hunj^,  on  the  east  by  Bulgaria,  on  the 

shall  ever  soUckt  from  you ;  my  distemper  r^«»f  ^V  B9»n«»  and  on  the  south  by  AI- 

is  powerful;  come  and  pray  for  the depiil.  «>«">»    and    Macedonia ;    ^^   <^o;}««^ Jj? 

ing  spirit  of  the  poor  unhappy  presumed  that  fire  and  sword  ""^  paswd 

and  that  the  remaining  natives  had  been  de- 

TTie  following  is  from  the  parish  register  ported  ;  and  consequently,  to  render  the 

of  Kirkby  Moorside.  map  of  Turkey  in  Europe  perfectly  correct 

he  took  his  pen,  and  blotted  out  "  Servia.'' 
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It  appears,  IkoweTer,  that  by  one  of  those  itreichet  itself  along  the  right  bank  of  the 

acciaentSy  vhi:h  defeat  certain  purposes  former  river,  southwards  to  the  range  of 

of  state  policy,  and  which  are  quite  as  mountains  which  spread  to  the  Adriatic 

common  to  inhuman  afiairs,  in  *'  sublime ''  and  to  the  verge  of  Montengro.    Looking 

as    in    Christian    cabinets,   there  was   a  yet  closer,  we  observe  the  influence  of  the 

change   of  heads  in  the  Turkish  admi-  Venetians  and  the  Hungarians  on  the  cha- 

nistration.    The  Janizaries  becoming  dis-  racter  and  the  literature  of  the  Servians, 

pleased  with  their  new  uniforms,  and  with  We  track  their  connection  now  as  allies, 

the  ministers  of  Selim,  the  best  of  grand  and  now  as  masters ;  once  the  receivers  of 

signiors,   his  sublime    majesty    was  gra-  tribute  from,  and  anon  as  tributaries  to, 

ciously  pleased  to  mistake  the  objects  of  the  Grecian  empire ;  and.  in  more  modern 

their  displeasure,  and  send  them  the  heads  times  the  slaves  of  the  Turkish  yoke.  Every 

-of  Mahmud  Efifendi,  and  a  few  ex-minis-  species  of  vicissitude  marks  the  Servian 

ters,  who  were  obnoxious  to  himself,  in-  annals — annals  represented  only  by  those 

steaid  of  the  heads  of  Achmet  Effendi,  and  poetical  productions  of  which  these  are 

others  of  his  household ;  the  discontented  specimens.    The  question  of  their  veracity 

therefore  immediately  decapitated  the  latter  is  a  far  more  interesting  one  than  that  of 

themselves ;  and,  further,  presumed  to  de-  their  antiquity.  Few  of  them  narrate  events 

508e  Selim,  and  elevate  Mustapha  to  the  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  the 
uriLiah  throne.  According  to  an  ancient  Turks  in  1 355,  but  some  refer  to  facts  co- 
custom,  the  deposed  despot  threw  himself  eval  with  the  Mussulman  empire  in  Adri- 
at  the  feet  of  his  successor,  kissed  the  anople.  More  numerous  are  tne  records  of 
bonier  of  his  garment,  retired  to  that  de-  the  struggle  between  the  Moslem  and  the 
partment  of  the  seraglio  occupied  by  the  Christian  parties  at  a  later  period ;  and  last 
princes  of  the  blood  who  cease  to  reign,  of  all,  they  represent  the  quiet  and  friendly 
and  Mustapha,  girded  with  the  sword  of  intercourse  between  the  two  religions,  if 
the  prophet,  was  the  best  of  grand  sig-  not  blended  in  social  affections,  at  least 
nioTS  in  his  stead.  This  state  of  afiairs  at  associated  in  constant  communion.*' 
the  court  of  Constantinople  rendered  it  Respecting  the  subject  more  immediately 
inconvenient  to  divert  the  energies  of  the  interesting,  Mr.  Bowring  savs — 
faithful  to  so  inconsiderable  an  object  as  "  The  earliest  poetry  of  the  Servians  has 
the  extinction  of  the  Servian  nation ;  and  a  heathenish  character ;  that  which  follows 
thus  Servia  owes  its  existence  to  the  Jani-  is  leagued  with  Christian  legends.  But 
zaries'  dislike  of  innovation  on  their  dress ;  holy  deeds  are  always  made  the  condition 
and  we  are  oonse<|uently  indebted  to  that  of  Mlvation.  The  whole  nation,  to  use  the 
respectable  prejudice  for  the  volume  of  idea  of  Guthe,  is  imaged  in  poetical  super- 
<'  Servian  popular  Poetry,**  published  by  stition.  Events  are  brought  about  by  the 
Mr.  Bowrinff.  We  might  otnerwise  have  agency  of  angels,  but  the  footsteps  of  Satan 
read,  as  a  dry  matter  of  history,  that  the  can  be  nowhere  traced ;  the  dead  are  often 
Servian  people  were  exterminated  a.  d.  summoned  from  their  tombs ;  awful  warn- 
1807,  ana  have  passed  to  our  graves  without  ings,  prophecies,  and  birds  of  evil  omen, 
suspecting  that  they  had  songs  and  bards,  bear  terror  to  the  minds  of  the  most  cou- 
and  were  quite  as  respectable  as  their  fero-  rageous. 

cious  and  powerful  destroyers.  "  Over  all  is  spread  the  influence  of  a 

Mr.  Bowring's   <'  Introduction  *'  to  his  remarkable,  and,  no  doubt,  antique  mytho- 

specimens  of  **  Servian  popular  Poetry,"  is  logy.    An    omnipresent   spirit — airy   and 

a  rapid  sketch  of  the  political  and  literary  fanciful — making  its  dwelling  in  solitudes — 

history  of  Servia.  and  ruling  over  mountains  and  forests — a 

''  The  Servians  mUst  be  reckoned  among  being  called  the  Fila,  is  heard  to  issue  its 

those   races  who    vibrated    between    the  irresistible  mandates,  and  pour  forth  its 

north  and  the  east ;  possessing  to-day,  dis-  prophetic  inspiration :  sometimes  in  a  form 

possessed  to-morrow^;  now'  fixed,  and  now  of   female    beauty — sometimes   a    wilder 

wandering :  having  their  head-quarters  in  Diana — now  a  goddess,  gathering  or  dis- 

Sarmatia  for  many  generations,  in  Mace-  persing  the  clouds — ^and  now  an  owl,  among 

donia  for  following  ones,  and  settling  in  luins  and  ivy.  The  Vila,  always  capncious, 
Servia  at  last.    But  to  trace  their  history,     and  frequently  malevolent,  is  a  most  im- 

as  to  trace  their  course,  is  impossible.  At  portant  actor  in  all  the  popular  poetry  of 
last  the  eye  fixes  them  between  the  Sava  Servia.  The  Trica  Polonica  is  sacred  to 
and  the  Danube,  and  Belgrade  grows  up  her.  She  is  equally  renowned  for  the 
as  the  central  point  round  which  uie' power  beauty  of  her  person  and  the  swiftness  of 
of    Servia    gathers    itself    together,    and     her  step :— <  Fair  as  the  mountain  Vila,' 
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is  the  hisbest  compliment  to  a  Servian  verj  small  portion  of  the  treasure  of  song 
lady  —  <  Swift  w  the  Vila,'  is  the  most  which  eiists  unrecorded  among  the  pea* 
eloquent  eulogium  on  a  Servian  steed.  santry.  How  so  much  of  beautiful  anony- 
**  Of  the  amatory  poems  of  the  Servians,  mous  poetry  should  have  been  created  m' 
Gothe  justly  remarks,  that,  when  viewed  so  perrcct  a  form,  is  a  subject  well  worthy 
all  together,  they  cannot  but  be  deemed  of  of  inquiry.  Among  a  people  who  look 
singular  beauty ;  they  exhibit  the  expres-  to  music  and  song  as  a  source  of  enjoy- 
sions  of  passionate,  overflowing,  and  con-  ment,  the  habit  of  improvisation  grows  up 
tented  affection ;  the^  are  full  of  shrewd-  imperceptibly,  and  engages  all  the  fertilities 
ness  and  spirit ;  delight  and  surprise  are  of  imagination  in  its  exercise.  The  thought 
admirably  portrayed ;  and  there  is,  in  all,  which  first  finds  vent  in  a  poetical  form, 
a  marvellous  sagacity  in  subduing  diffi-  if  worth  preservation,  is  polished  and  per- 
culties,  and  in  obtaining  an  end  ;  a  natural,  fected  as  it  passes  f^m  lip  to  lip,  till  it 
but  at  the  same  time  vigorous  and  energetic  receives  the  stamp  of  popular  approval, 
tone  ;  sympathies  and  sensibilities,  with-  and  becomes  as  it  were  a  national  posses- 
out  wordy  exaggeration,  but  which,  not-  sion.  There  is  no  text-book,  no  authentic 
withstanding,  are  decorated  with  poetical  record,  to  which  it  can  be  referred,  whose 
imagery  and  imaginative  beauty ;  a  correct  authority  should  interfere  with  its  improve* 
picture  of  Servian  life  and  manners — every  ment.  llie  poetry  of  a  people  is  a  common 
thing,  in  short,  which  gives  to  passion  the  inheritance,  which  one  generation  transfers 
force  of  truth,  and  to  external  scenery  the  sanctioned  and  amended  to  another.  Poli- 
character  of  realilv.  tical  adversity,  too,  strengthens  the  attach- 
"  The  poetry  of  Servia  was  wholly  tradi-  ment  of  a  nation  to  the  records  of  its  ancient 
tional,  until  within  a  very  few  years.  It  prosperous  days.  The  harps  may  be  hung 
had  never  found  a  pen  to  record  it,  but  has  on  the  willows  for  a  while,  during  the 
been  preserved  by  the  people,  and  prin-  storm  and  the  struggle,  but  when  the  tu- 
cipally  by  those  of  the  lower  classes,  who  mult  is  over,  they  will  be  strung  again  to 
hsid  been  accustomed  to  listen  and  to  sinsf  repeat  the  old  songs,  and  recall  the  time 
these  interesting  compositions  to  the  sound  gone  by. 

ofa  simple  three-stringed  instrument,  called  ''The  historical  ballads,  which  are  in 

a  Gtulej  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Giithe,  lines  composed  of  five  trochaics,  are  always 

that  when  some  Servians  who  had  visited  sung  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  Gutie. 

Vienna  were  requested  to  write  down  the  At  me  end  of  every  verse,  the  singer  drops 

songs  they  had  sung,  they  expressed  the  his  voice,  and  mutters  a  short  cadence.  The 

greatest  surprise  that  such  simple  poetry  emphatic  passages  are  chanted  in  a  louder 

and  music  as   theirs  should  possess  any  tone.    '  I  cannot  describe,'  says  Wessely, 

interest  for  intelligent  and  cultivated  minds.  *  the  pathos  with  which  these  songs  are 

They  apprehended,  they  said,  that  the  art-  sometimes  sune.    I  have  witnessed  crowds 

less  compositions  of  their  country  would  surrounding  a  blind  old  singer,  and  every 

be  the  subject  of  scorn  or  ridicule  to  those  cheek  was  wet  with  tears — it  was  not  the 

whose  poetry  was  so  polished  and  so  su-  music«  it  was  the  woids  which  affected 

blime.     Ana  this  feeling  must  have  been  them.'     As  this   simple    instrument,   the 

ministered  to  by  the  employment,  even  in  Gusle,  is  never  used  but  to  accompany  the 

Servia,  of  a  languii^e  no  longer  spoken;  for  poetry  of  the  Servians,  and  as  it  is  difficult 

the  productions  of  literature,  though  it  is  to  find  a  Servian  who  does  not  play  upon 

certain  the  natural  affections,  the  every-day  it,  the  universality  of  their  popular  ballads 

thoughts  and  associations  could  not  find  may  be  well  imagined." 

fit  expression  in  the  old  church  dialect :—  While  Mr.  Bowring  pays  cheerful   ho- 
mage to  a  rhyme  translation  of  a  Servian 

m,    .^«  _,  V      .      ""*•  ^"^^  feallad»  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  LXIX. 

^^"^T*^'^''•^*^r"*V^•^';V•'''  ?•  ^l,  he  adds,  that  it  is  greatly  .embel- 

Of^  ««d'.^«n«,  h^the  ^.doubted  .tile  \^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^.^^^  f^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

$omg         gmw  on.  morc  faithful  to  the  originaJ,  and  therefore 

^  Hie    collection    of    popular    songs,  more  interesting  to  the  critical   inquirer. 

Narodne  srptke  j^jetme,  fi-om  which  most  of  The  following  specimen  of  Mr.  Bowring's 

those  which  occupy  this  volume  are  taken,  translation  may  be  .ompared  with  the  cor- 

was  made  by  Vuk,  and  committed  to  paper  responding  passage  in  he  Review, 

either  from  early  recollections,  or  from  the  She  wm  lorely— nothing  e*er  was  loreber; 

repetition  of  Servian  minstrels.    These,  he  she  wns  tall  and  slender  as  the  pL>ie  tree ; 

informs  us,  and  his  statement  is  corrobo-  White  her  cheeks,  but  tinged  vitn  rosy  olnshM^ 

rated  by  every  intelligent  traveller,  form  a  As  if  morning's  beam  had  shoM 
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TIU  Chftt  Wm  hU  nMk*d  ito  ¥i^  B«ii4itt ; 
Aad  ker  ajai,  tlMj  w&n  two  preeioM  j«««ls ; 
And  Iksr  tyvbrairs*  lecehw  ftom  theoeeaa ; 
Aad  kflr  fj^Bd*,  tlie/  wers  wiafa  of  fwaUaira : 
Silkm  tafts  tlie  maideu't  flaxen  rio(l«ta  t 
And  her  tweet  month  wm  a  lOfar  eatket; 
Acd  her  teeth  wen  pearls  arraj'd  in  order ; 
White  her  boeom,  like  two  nowy  doreleti ; 
And  her  roice  was  like  the  dorelet**  cooing  ; 
And  her  gaUea  were  like  the  glowing  ennshiae. 


On  the 'eyebrows  of  the  bride,  described 
as  **  Uechn  from  the  ocean/'  it  is  observ- 
able that,  with  the  word  leech  in  Serrian 
poetry,  there  is  no  disameable  association. 
*'  It  is  the  name  nsoally  employed  to  de- 
scribe the  beanty  of  the  ejrebrows,  as  swal- 
lows' wings  are  the  simile  used  for  eye- 
lashes."   A  lover  inquires 

*  Rut  thou  w4iideT«d.near  the  ooaaa  F 
Has  thon  eeen  the  p^jmritsaf  * 
like  it  are  the  maiden's  ejrebrows.** 

There  is  a  stronger  illustration  of  the 
simile  in 

Tub  Broth ekless  Smtsm. 

Two  soUtarj  sisters,  who 

A  brothel's  fondness  nerer  knew. 

Agreed,  poor  i^rls,  with  one  saottMr, 

That  tfaej  wonhl  make  themselves  a  brother ' 

Thef  eat  them  silk,  ae  snow-drops  white ; 

And  sUk,  as  rioheat  rabies  bright  s 

They  carvad  his  body  fn»m  a  boogh 

Of  boa-tree  from  the  moaatain'a  brow ; 

Two  jewak  dark  for  eyes  they  gave; 

For  eyebrows,  (nm  the  oeeaa's  wave 

They  took  two  leeehes  t  aad  iisr  testh 

Fi3i*d  pearls  above,  and  pearls  bmeath ; 

For  had  they  gave  him  hoMy  swoet, 

*•  Now  liva.  aad  apeak,  aad  eat** 


Tlie  tenderness  of  Servian  poetry  is 
prettily  exemplified  in  another  of  Mr. 
Bowling's  translations. 

Farzwbu.. 

Agaiflit  white  Bnda's  walls,  a  vine 
IX>th  its  white  branches  fondly  twine: 
O  ao  I  It  was  no  vine-tree  then  • 
It  was  a  fottd,  a  fiuUiiul  pair. 
BoBBd  eaeh  to  eaeh  ia  earliest  tow^— 
Aad,  O I  they  most  be  severed  bow  T 
And  tfieee  their  &rewen  words  i— *«  We 
Bwah  ftom  my  besom    break  -my  heart  1 
Go  to  a  garden    gOb  Mid  see, 
Soma  row4>raaeh  blu^hiag  oa  the  twe  t 
And  from  that  bnach  a  roee-flowev  tear. 
Thca  plaae  it  on  thy  bosom  baroi 
Aad  as  iu  Isavelsti  fade  and  pine, 
So  fades  my  sinking  heart  ia  thiael  ** 

•  The  leech. 


Aad  than  the  oCbar  spoke:  "ilyfevel 
A  frw  short  paoes  baokward  move. 
And  to  the  vordaat  forest  go; 
Then's  a  fresh  watar-foaat  below  i 
Aad  in  the  fonnt  a  marble  stone. 
Which  a  gold  cap  reposes  oa ; 
And  in  the  cap  a  ball  of  snow- 
Love  I  take  that  ball  of  snow  to  rest 
Upon  thiae  heart  within  thy  breast, 
Aad  as  it  melts  uanotioed  ttiere. 
So  melts  my  heart  in  thine,  my  dear  I* 

One  other  poem  may  suffice  for  a  speci- 
men of  the  delicacy  of  feeling  in  a  Servian 
bosom»  influenced  by  the  master-passion. 

The  Yovvo  Shbphbrds. 

The  sheep,  beneath  old  Bada*s  wall, 

Thar  woated  qniet  rest  s^joy ; 
Bnt  ah  I  rnde  stony  fragmeafii  fM, 

And  aMmy  a  silk-woofd  sheep  destroy ; 
Two  yonthfol  shepherds  perish  tiiera. 
The  goldea  Geoige,  aad  Mark  the  fsir. 

For  Mark,  O  many  a  friend  grew  sad, 

Aad  father,  mother  wept  for  him : 
Oeorge    father,  fhead,  aor  mother  had. 

For  him  ao  teador  eye  grew  dim  i 
Save  oaa   a  maidea  far  away, 
Bho  wept    and  thns  I  heard  her  say; 

**  My  goldea  Qeoyge    and  shall  a  song, 

A  Mag  of  grief  be  sung  for  thee — 
*Twoald  go  from  lip  to  lip--ovB  long 

By  oarelaa  lips  profhoed  to  be ; 
UahaUow'd  thoughts  might  soon  defiuae 
The  parity  of  woman's  aame. 

*•  Or  shaU  I  tolce  thy  pietan  lUr, 

Aad  ioL  that  piotan  ia  my  sleeve  ? 
Ah  1  time  will  soon  the  vestmeat  tear, 

Aad  not  a  shade,  aor  fragmsat  leave : 
ru  aot  give  him  I  love  m  well 
To  what  is  w  oomptibla, 

«iai  write  thy  name  within  a  book ; 

That  book  will  pass  from  hand  to  haad, 
Aad  away  aa  eager  eye  will  look. 

Bat  ah  I  how  few  will  aadeiataad  {— 
Aad  who  their  holiest  thoughts  eaa  shroud 
From  tibe  oold  iasnlts  of  the  crowd  r* 


GRETNA  GEEEN. 
Far  the  Table  Book, 

This  celebrated  scene  of  matrimonia. 
mockery  is  situated  in  Dumfrieshirey  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  £d(,  nine  miles 
north-west  from  Carlisle. 

Mr.  Pennanty  in  his  journey  to  Scot- 
land, speaks  in  the  following  terms  of 
Gretna,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Gretna  Green. 
By  some  persons  it  is  written  Graitney 
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Green,  according  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  person  from  whom  thev  hear  it  :— 

**  At  a  short  distance  nom  the  bridge, 
slop  at  the  little  village  of  Grefna — the 
resort  of  alt  amorous  couples,  whose  union 
the  prudence  of  parents  or  guardians  pro- 
hibits.   Here  tiie  young  pair  may  be  in- 
stantly united  by  a  fisherman,  a  joiner,  or 
a  bladcsmith,  who  marry  from  two  guineas 
a  job,  to  a  dram  of  whiskey.    But  the 
price  is  generally  adjusted  by  the  informa- 
tion of  the  postilions  from  Carlisle,  who 
are  in  pay  of  one  or  other  of  the  aboTe 
worthies ;  but  CTen  the  drivers,  in  case  of 
necessity,  have  been  known  to  undertake 
the  sacerdotal  office.    Hits  place  is  distin- 
guished from  afiir  by  a  small  plantation  of 
firs,  the  Cyprian  erove  of  the  place— a  sort 
of  landmark  for  nigitive  lovers.    As  I  had 
a  great  desire  to  see  the  high-priest,  by 
stratagem  I  succeeded.    He  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  fisherman,  a  stout  follow  in  a 
blue  coat,  rolling  round  his  solemn  chaps  a 
quid  of  tobacco  of  no  common  size.    One 
of  oar  party  was  supposed  to  come  to  ex- 
plore the  coast ;  we  questioned  him  about 
the  price,  which,  after  erring  us  attentively, 
he  left  to  our  honcMir.    The  church  of  Scot- 
land does  what  it  can  to  prevent  these 
clandestine  matches,  but  in  vain ;  for  these 
infomous  couplers  despise  the  fulminatioa 
of  the  kirk,  and  excommunication  is  the 
only  penalty  it  can  inflict.*' 

The  **  Sutistical  Account  of  Scotland  *" 
gives  the  subsequent  particulars : — ^  The 
persons  who  follow  this  illicit  practice  are 
mere  impostortf — ^priests  of  their  own  crea- 
tion, who  have  no  right  whatever  either  to 
many,  or  exercise  any  part  of  the  clerical 
function.  H^re  are  at  present  more  than 
one  of  this  description  m  tliis  place ;  but 
the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  is  monopo- 
lized by  a  man  who  was  originally  a 
tobacconist,  and  not  a  blacksmith,  as  is 
generally  bdieved.  He  is  a.  feUovr  without 
education,  without  principle,  without  mo- 
rals, and  without  manners.  His  life  is  a 
continued  scene  of  drunkenness :  his  irr^ 
gular  conduct  has  rendered  him  an  object 
of  detestation  to  all  the  sober  and  virtu- 
ous part  of  the  neighbouihood.  Such  is 
the  man  (and  the  docription  is  not  exag- 
gerated) who  has  had  the  honour  to  join 
in  the  sacred  bonds  of  wedlock  manv 
people  of  great  rank  and  fortune  fix>m  all 
parts  of  England.  It  is  forty  years  and 
upwards  since  marriages  of  this  kind  began 
to  be  celebrated  here.  At  the  lowest  com- 
putation, about  sixty  are  supposed  to  be 
Bolemiiiied  annually  m  this  place." 


Copy  Certificate  of  a  Oretna  Oraen 
Marriage. 

''Gretoay  Green  Febry  17  1784 
.  ^  This  is  to  Sertfav  to  all  persons  that 
may  be  Cunsemed  that  William  Oeades 
from  the  Cuntey  of  Bamph  in  thee  parish 
of  Crumdell  and  Nelley  Fatterson  from  the 
Sitey  of  £dnbrough  Both  Comes  before  me 
and  Declares  them  Selvese  to  be  Both 
Single  persons  and  New  Mareid  by  thee 
way  of  thee  Church  of  Englond  And  Now 
maried  by  thee  way  of  thee  Church  of 
Scotland  as  Day  and  Deat  abuv  menchned 
by  me 

David  M'Farsov 
hh 
William  X  oeades 
Mark 
fFUneee  Nelly  Patorsoit 

Danell  Morad 

By  the  canons  and  statutes  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  all  marriages  performed  under 
the  circumstances  usuallv  attending  them 
at  Gretna  Green,  are  clearW  illegal;  for 
although  it  may  be  performed  by  a  layman, 
or  a  person  out  of  orden,  yet,  as  in  Eng- 
land, nans  or  license  are  necessary,  and 
those  who  marry  parties  clandestinely  are 
subject  to  heavy  fine  and  severe  imprison- 
ment. Theremre,  though  Gretna  Gre«!n  be 
just  out  of  the  limits  of  the  English  Mar- 
riage Act,  that  is  not  sufficient,  unless  the 
forms  of  the  Scottish  church  ace  complied 
with. 

H.  M.  Lavdbb. 


SCOTCH  ADAM  AND  EVE. 

The  first  record  for  marriage  entered 
into  the  session-book  of  the  West  Parish  of 
Greenock,  commences  with  Mam  and  Ev^f 
being  the  Christian  names  of  the  first 
couple  who  were  married  after  the  book 
was  prepared.  The  worthy  Greenockians 
can  boast  therefore  of  an  ancient  origin, 
but  traces  of  Paradise  or  the  Garden  of 
Eden  in  their  bleak  regions  defy  research. 

BOA  CONSTRICTOR. 

Jerome  speaks  of ''  a  dragon  of  wonder- 
fill  magnitiide,  which  the  Daliaatians  in 
their  native  language  call  b^aa,  because 
they  are  so  large  Uiat  they  can  swallow 
oxen.''  Hence  it  should  seem,  that  the  boar 
snake  may  have  given  birth  to  the  fletioa 
ef  dragons.* 


•  FMbfok«*i  Brittth  MotmIiuid. 
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VarCa. 

PIOUS  DIRECTION  POST. 

Under  this  title,  in  a  west-country  paper 
of  the  present  year,  (1827)  there  is  the  tol- 
owing  statement  :— 

On  the  highway  near  Bicton,  in  Devon- 
shire, the  seat  of  the  right  hon.  lord  B^lie, 
in  the  centre  of  four  cross  roads,  is  a 
directing  post  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tions, by  an  attention  to  which  the  traveller 
learns  the  condition  of  the  roads  over  which 
he  has  to  pass,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
furnished  with  food  for  meditation  :— 

To  fFoodbury,  Topthtmy  Exeter. — Her 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace. 

To  Brixton,  Ottery,  Hoiwtoii.— O  hold 
up  our  goings  in  thy  paths  that  our  foot- 
steps slip  not. 

To  Otterton,  Sidmouth,  CulUton,  A.  D. 
1743. — O  that  our  ways  were  made  to 
direct  that  we  might  keep  thy  statutes. 

To  Bttdleigh. — Make  us  to  go  in  the 
paths  of  thy  commandments,  for  therein  is 
our  desire. 


MARSEILLES. 

The  history  of  Marseilles  is  full  of  in- 
terest. Its  origin  borders  on  romance.  Six 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a 
band  of  piratical  adventurers  from  Ionia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  by  dint  of  superior  skill  in 
navigation,  pushed  their  discoveries  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Charmed  with  the 
white  clifis,  green  vales,  blue  waters,  and 
bright  skies,  which  they  here  found,  they 
returned  to  their  native  country,  and  per- 
suaded a  colopy  to  follow  them  to  the  bar- 
barous shores  of  Oaul,  bearing  with  them 
their  religion,  language,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. On  the  very  day  of  their  arrival,  so 
says  tradition,  the  daughter  of  the  native 
chief  was  to  choose  a  husband,  and  her 
affections  were  placed  upon  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  polished  emigrants.  The 
friendship  of  the  aborigines  was  conciliated 
by  marriage,  and  their  rude  manners  were 
softened  by  the  refinement  of  their  new 
allies  in  war,  their  new  associates  in  peace. 
In  arts  and  arms  the  emigrants  soon  ac- 
quired the  ascendancy,  and  the  most  musi- 
cal of  all  the  Greek  dialects  became  the 
prevailing  language  of  the  colony.* 


•  Americaii  paper. 


£ato« 

CHANCERY. 

Uakappr  Ckmrnm*  MighbQor  to  a  pe«r, 
K«pt  half  hia  lordship's  shaep,  and  half  hit  deer ; 
Each  daj  hu  gmtet  thrown  down,  hU  fences  broke. 
And  injnr'd  stOl  the  more,  the  more  he  spoke ; 

At  last  resolred  his  potsnt  foe  to  awe. 

And  piard  his  right  bj  statato  and  by  law^ 

A  suit  in  Chanoery  the  wretch  b^gan ; 

Mine  happy  terms  throngh  bill  and  answer  ran, 

Obtaia'd  his  eaose  and  eosts,  and  was  undone. 


A  DECLARATION  IN  LAW. 

Fee  sample  and  a  simple  fee. 

And  all  the  fees  in  tail. 
Are  aothieg  when  oompared  to  thee. 

Thou  beat  of  foes— fe-male. 


LAW  AND  PHYSIC. 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  the  alma- 
nacs of  the  different  departments  and  of  Paris, 
that  there  are  in  France  no  less  than,  seven- 
teen hundred  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-three  medical  men.  There  are,  accord- 
ing to  another  calculation,  fourteen  hundred 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  patients. 
IHirninff  to  another  class  of  public  men, 
we  find  that  there  are  nineteen  hundred 
thousand  four  hundred  and  three  pleaders, 
and  upon  the  r^s  there  are  only  nine  hun 
dred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  causes ;  so 
that  unless  the  nine  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  three  superfluous 
lawyers  see  fit  to  fall  sick  of  a  lack  of  fees 
and  employment,  there  must  remain  three 
hundred  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  doctors,  with  nothing  to  do  but  sit  with 
their  arms  across.  * 


«  THE  NAUGHTY  PLACE." 

A  Scotch  pastor  recognised  one  of  his 
female  parishioners  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  roaa,  a  little  fuddled.  '*  Will  you  just 
help  me  up  with  my  bundle,  gude  mon  ?" 
said  she,  as  he  stopped. — **  Fie,  fie,  Janet," 
cried  the  pastor,  **  to  see  the  like  o'  you  in 
sic  a  plight:  do  you  know  where  all 
drunkards  gof* — **  Ay,  sure,"  said  Janet, 
"  they  just  go  whar  a  drap  o'  gude  drink  is 
to  be  got/' 


•  Fufet. 


TUt.  lAltLE  DUOK. 


iltlap'Sa]?  at  %^m  m  ^rtO0u 
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tiral  Bppean  lo  have  origiD«ted  about  l.  u. 
3760,  uid  before  ChrUt  342  years,  in  coii' 
wqucDce  of  a  celebrated  couneuo,  mmed 
Flora,  having  bequeathed  her  fortune  to  ths 
people  of  Rome,  that  they  should  at  this 
time.  Yearly,  celebrate  her  memory,  in  >ing- 
ingt  awncing,  diinkiag,  and  otber  excesses ; 
from  whence  these  reTcls  nere  called  Flo- 
raUa,  or  Hay-gamei.*  After  tome  yean, 
the  lenate  of  Rome  eulted  Flora  amongst 
their  thirty  thousand  deities,  as  Ihe  Eoddeu 
of  flowen,  and  commanded  her  to  be  wor- 
ihipped,  that  she  might  protect  theii  flowers, 

*  Hapisiu  d>  Oiif.  ^Mtstui— Polfi 


fruita,  and  herbfc*  During  ihe  Catholic 
i^e,  a  peal  porlioD  of  cxtraneout  ceremony 
was  inrnsed  into  the  celebration,  but  that 
the  excesses  and  lawless  misrule  attributed 
to  this  Floraiiati  festival,  by  the  fanalie 
enthusiasts  of  the  Cromnrellian  age,  ever 
existed,  is  indeed  greailj'  to  be  doubled.  It 
was  celebrated  as  a  Dstional  festiTsI,  an 
universal  expression  of  joy  and  adoration, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  season,  when 
nature  developes  her  beauties,  dispenses  her 
bounties,  and  wafts  her  "  spicy  gales,"  rich 
with   voluptuous   fragrance,   to   exliilarale 


brail 


In  DO  pla. 
aling  May- 


here  the  custom  of  cek- 
close  a  resemblance  to  its  Koman 


day  still  o 


ongin  as  at  l<yniL.     ,         . 

attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  a  colony 
of  Romans  having  ssttled  there,  about  the 


■■4  H^'i  r^^ib^  Finite 
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tima  of  the  introduction  of  ChristiaDity 
into  Britain^  and  projected  the  improye- 
ment  and  drainage  of  the  manh  land  and 
fens,  to  whom  Lynn  owes  its  origin,  as  the 
mother  town  of  the  district.*  That  they 
brought  with  them  their  domestic  habits 
and  customs  we  know ;  and  hence  the  fes- 
tival  of  May-day  partakes  of  the  character 
of  the  Roman  celebrations. 

Early  on  the  auspicious  morn,  a  spirit  of 
emulation  is  generally  excited  among  the 
jnveniles  of  Lynu,  in  striving  who  shall  be 
first  to  arise  and  welcome  *'  sweet  May- 
day," by  openinff  the  door  to  admit  the 
genial  presence  of  the  tutelary  goddess, 


bone  OB  Anronl  atphjn 


AwH  drtok'd  in  ipMif lad,  pearlf,  dnr-dnp 

The  task  of  gathering  flowers  from  the 
fields  and  gardens  for  the  intended  garland 
succeeds,  and  the  gatherers  frequently 
fasten  the  doors  of  drowsy  acquaintances, 
by  driving  a  large  nail  through  the  handle 
of  the  snack  into  the  door-post,  though, 
with  the  disappearance  of  tnumb-snacks, 
that  peculiarity  of  usage  is  of  course  disap- 
pearing too. 

The  Lynn  garland  is  made  of  two  hoops 
of  the  same  site,  fixed  transversely,  and 
attached  to  a  pole  or  staff,  with  the  end 
through  the  centre,  and  parallel  to  the 
hoops.  Bunches  of  flowers,  interspersed 
with  evergreens,  are  tied  round  the  hoops, 
from  the  interior  of  which  festoons  of  blown 
birds'  eggs  are  usually  suspended,  and  long 
strips  of  various-coloured  ribbons  are  also 
pendant  from  the  top.  A  doll,  full  dressed, 
of  proportionate  size,  is  seated  in  the 
centre,  thus  exhibiting  an  humble,  but  not 
inappropriate  representation  of  Fhra,  sur* 
rounded  by  the  fragrant  emblems  of  her 
consecrated  offerings.  Hius  completed, 
the  garlands  are  carried  forth  in  all  direc- 
tions about  the  town,  each  with  an  attend- 
ant group  of  musicians,  (i.  e.  horn-Mower*,^) 

*  The  Roouttis  kavliif  vadtrtakM  to  dnia  th«  fiuM, 
tad  rncue  manih  Uada,  hj  •txoag  embukkmantat  frem 
the  raTagw  of  the  ooean,  fouided  Ljim,  (it  is  rap- 
ppaedO  ia  the  reigs  of  the  •mpeior  ChmUmi,  nader  the 
direotioB  of  Cotat  Jhekmmi,  the  Romvi  proonntor  of 
the  /cem,  who  wn  the  principal  ivperinteBdaat  of  the 
eaaale,  embaakneati,  aad  other  worb  of  impror*- 
Meat  thea  eanied  oa  la  the  feat.  He  is  also  thoacbt 
to  have  bnraght  orer  to  his  asostaaoe,  ia  this  stopea- 
doos  labour,  a  eoloar  of  Belgiaas,  or  Batayiaas,  froai 
whose  dialeot,  the  Belfio  Celtiqae,  the  ^trmology  of 
I^BB  it  ooBsidered  to  be  derived.  (Richara's  Hist  of 
Lyaa,  jcl.  i.  p.  981.) 

t  Bj  soaad  of  trsiapsf  all  the  ooartesaas  ia  Rome 
were  ealled  to  tlis  FUniimm  sportSi  where  Hktj  daaced. 
It  is  said,  (thoorii  freatly  to  oe  doubted,)  ia  a  state  of 
aoditj,  abovt  the  streets,  with  the  tfwmptU  blowa  be* 
fsre  Iheia.  Henee  Javeaal,  (Sat  00,)  spealdag  of  a 
lewdwaakaa.oalla  her  a  FUmiiam  eear&sda.  (God- 
wta  AnUa.— PolTdoT»>  ViryU— -Faraab.  ia  lfartial» 
Epif .  Ito  «.— BmTi  Faaebrift  Flons.) 


collecting  eleem<»ynanr  tributes  ftx>m  tneh 
acquaintances,  llie  horns,  used  only  on 
this  occasion;  are  those  of  bulls  and  cows, 
and  the  sounds  produced  by  them  when 
blown  in  coucert,  (if  the  noise  from  two  to 
twf  nty,  or  perhaps  more,  may  be  so  termed,) 
is  not  unlike  the  mowing  of  a  herd  of  the  liv- 
ing animals.  Forgetful  of  their  youthfiil 
days,  numberless  anathemas  are  ejaculated 
by  the  elder  inhabitants,  at  the  tremendous 
hurricane  of  monotonous  sounds  throughout 
the  day.  Though  deafening  in  their  tones, 
there  appears  something  so  classically 
antique  m  the  use  of  these  honu,  that  the 
imagination  cannot  forbear  depicturing  the 
horn-blowers  as  the  votaries  of  lo  and 
Senmu*  (the  Egyptian  Isis  and  Osiris,) 
in  tne  character  of  the  Lynn  juveniles, 
sounding  their  lo  Peemu  to  the  honour  of 
F!ora. 

Having  been  carried  about  the  town,  the 
garland,  laded  and  drooping,  is  dismounted 
from  the  staff,  and  suspended  across  a 
court  or  lane,  where  the  amusement  of 
throwing  balls  over  it,  from  one  to  another, 
generally  terminates  the  day.    The  only 

Cubiie  garland,  amongst  the  few  now  ex« 
ibited,  and  also  the  largest,  is  one  belong- 
ing to  the  young  inmates  of  St.  James » 
workhouse,  which  is  carried  by  one  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  asylum,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  sketch,  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous train  of  noisy  horn-blowing  pauper 
children,  in  the  parish  livery.  Stopping  at 
the  door  of  every  respectable  house,  wey 
collect  a  considerable  sum,  which  is  dropped 
through  the  top  of  a  locked  tin  canister, 
borne  by  one  of  the  boys. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  and  while 
the  festival  of  May-day  continued  under 
municipal  patronage,  it  was  doubtless 
splendidly  celebrated  at  Lynn,  with  other 
ceremonies  now  forgotten ;  but  having,  by 
the  order  of  council  in  1644,'!'  become 
illegal,  it  was  severed  from  the  corporation 
fiivour,  and  in  a  great  measure  annihilated. 
After  the  Restoration,  however,  it  resumed 
a  portion  of  public  patronage,  and  in  1683 
two  new  May-poled  were  erected ;  one  in 
the  Tuesday  market-place,  and  the  other  at 
St.  Anne*s  Fort.  The  festival  never  entirely 
recovered  the  blow  it  received  under  the 
Commonwealth ;  the  May-poles  have  long 
since  disappeared,  and  probably  the  rem- 


•  Jo,  la  heathea  sBTthologr,  was  the  daa* hter  of 
Tnaehaa,  tfaasfenoed  by  Ja|nter  iato  a  white  heifer, 
aad  worshipped  aader  the  aaao  of  /ds  bj  the  Um- 
tians.  Senmt  was  the  soa  of  Japiter  aad  Niobe ;  ha 
fint  Uaght  the  Kfrptiaas  to  sow  eora  and  phut  viaos ; 
aad,  after  his  death,  was  worshipped  as  aa  oa*  a«der 
the  aame  of  Onrtf. 

t  Rverjr-Daj  Booh,  voL  i.  p.  6U. 
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nanta,  the  gai lands  themselyesy  will  soon  **  Judge.  What  sayest  thou,  guilty  or  not 

&de  away ;  for  the  celebiatioii  is  entirely  guilty  ? 

confined  to  the  younser  branches  of  the  "  Prisoner.  Not  guilty,  my  lord, 

inhabitants.     The    rennement,   or,    more  "  Judge,  By  whom  wilt  thou  be  tried  ? 

strictly  speaking,  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  ''  Prisoner.  By  the  pope*s  holiness,  my 

has  so  entirely  changed  the  national  char  lord. 

racter,  that  while  we  ridicule  and  condemn  "  Judge*  He  is  thy  patron  and  protector, 
the  simple,  and  seemingly  absurd,  habits  of  and  so  untit  to  be  a  judge  in  this  case, 
our  ancestors,  we  omit  to  Tenerate  the  qua-  **  Prisoner .  Then  I  appeal  to  the  prelates 
lities  of  their  hearts ;  qualities  which,  un«  and  lord  bishops,  my  lord, 
mixed  with  the  allov  of  innovating  debase-  **  Judge,  This  is  but  a  tiffiiny  put  off,  for 
ment,  are  so  truly  characteristic,  that  though  some  of  that  rank  did  let  loose  the 
«  -.v  « .1^  *  ^^  r  ^.  *k  ..«  '*'"•  *®  '^^^  profeneness,  in  causing  the 
'^^  "^J^"  ^'^^^v  T-T           ^   ^  ^^^  ^^  »POrtS'  ^O'  ^«  profenation  of  God's 

^TbTr^^It  rZ:*'^  -"  >^-7  ^-^  the  g^vest  and  mif  pious 

of  that  order  have  abhorred  such  profane- 
That  the  celebration  of  May-day,  as  a  "*!??'?  """^Jll'      , 
national  festival,  shonld  have  been  abolish-  *  *Vf^;  T**®"  I  appeal  to  ^e  rout 
ed,  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  ™  "**?*«  ^Vr?*  ^®"^'  ,^     .  „ 
formidable  attacks  directed  against  it  by  ^     /"*•:  These  are  thy  followers  and 
die  spirit  of  fsAiatidsm,  both  from   the  ^{|y.  »^ourites,  and  unfit  to  be  judges  in 
putptt  and  the  press  ;  a  curious  specimen  .i'^^**  ^**®*  _.     ,     ,    .,    , 
of  which  is  here  inserted  from  «  Fukebria  Prteoner.    My  lord,  if  there  be  no 
Flora,  the  DownfaU  of  Mo^gamee,'*  a  ^"^^y*}  »«  content  to  be  tri«l  by  a  jury 
scaice  tract,  published  in  1661  "by  Thomas  ^      •'»«%'•.  Thou  hast  well  said,  thou  shah 
Hall,  B.  D.,  and  pastor  of  King's  Norton.''*  JfT*  »  ^\  \  »>^  ^^  a  ^^  healings- 
It  is,  as  the  author  observes,  "  a  kind  of  ^"f  »  ?*^  the  jury. 

dialogue,  and  dial<^es  have  ever  been  ^^  ^  y«?  O  yes;  all  manner  of 

accosted  the  most  lively  and  delightful,  I»."^»»  ^»*  «?"  ?^«  evidence  against  the 

the  most  facile  and  fruitfuUest    way    of  prisoner  at  the  l>ar  let  them  come  into 

teaching.    Allusions  and  similes  sink  deep,  court,  and  tl^y  shall  be  freely  heard. 

and  make  a  better  impression  upon  the  i"^»-  ^aU  m  the  HolySanjOuree. 

n>irit;   a  pleasant  allusion  may  To  that  ,   '' Crur.  Make  room  for  the  Holy  Scnp- 

which  a  soUd  argument  sometimes  cannot  ^^'?*^^~"V°\ 

do;  as,  in  some  cases,  iron  may  do  that  "  -^w**-  ^hat  can  you  say  against  the 

which  gold  cannot"— From  this  curious  pnwber  at  the  bar?                    ^        ,    ^ 

tract  is  derived  the  following,  with  some  ,  "  HolyScr^hvree.  Very  much,  my  lord. 

slight  omissions-  }  ^*'«  ^*^?"  ^^^  ^»>«°»'  ?**  <^«  °*«^'  ^^ 

^  Ignorance  is  now  past,  and  the  light  of  the 

"  iNOicTMevT  OF  FLoaA."  gospel  is  come,  and  therefore  they  must 

walk  as  children  of  the  light,  denying  all 

"  Flora,  hold  up  thy  hand,  thou  art  here  ungodliness   and  worldly   lusts.      I  have 

indicted  by  the  name  of  FlorOj  of  the  city  often  told  them,  that  they  must  shun  all  the 

of  Rome,  in  the  county  of  Babylon,  for  appearance  of  evil,  and  have  no  fellowship 

that  thou,  contrary  to  the  peace  of  our  ^ith  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  nor 

sovereign  lord,  his  crown  and  dignity,  hast  conform  themselves  like  to  the  wicked  of 

brought  in  a  pack  of  practical  &natics,  viz.  this  world.    I  have  often  told  them,  that 

— ^ignorants,  atheists,  papisU,  drunkards,  our  God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  one  that 

swearers,    swashbucklers,    maid-roarian's,  ^iu  no(  endure  to  have  his  glory  given  to 

morrice-dancers,  maskers,  mummers.  May-  idols. 

pole  stealers,  health-drinkers,  together  with  «  J^dge,  This  is  full  and  to  the  purpose 

a  rascallion  rout  of  fiddlers,  fools,  fighters,  indeed ;  but  is  there  no  more  evidence  to 

gamesters,  lewd-women,  light-women,  con-  come  in  1 

temners  of  magistracy,  affronters  of  minis-  «  Crier,  Yes,  my  lord,  here  is  PUny^  an 

try,  rebellious  to  masters,  disobedient  to  ancient  writer,  famous  for  his  Natural  His- 

parents,  misspenders  of  time,  and  abusers  tory. 

of  the  creature,  &c.  «  Judge.  What  can  you  say  against  the 

________^_«____«__-«  prisoner  at  the  bar  T 

..,_,.«              ...  "  Pliny.  My  lord,  I  have  long  since  told 

^^^^^1^^T^S::SS^ir4!^ur  a.™,  th«t  these  we«  not  chrirtkn,  bat 
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pagan  feajts ;  they  were  heathens,  (and  as  he  shall  now  iqtpear  in  defence  of  the  truth, 

such  knew  not  God,)  who  first  instituted  against  that   profane    rout  which    lately 

these  Fhraiia  and   May-games.     I  have  threatened  the  extirpation  both  of  sound 

told  them  that  they  were  instituted  accord-  doctrine  and  good  life.    I  hear  that  the 

ing  to  the  advice  of  the  Sibyl's  books,  in  king  is  a  sober  and  temperate  person,  and 

the  516th  year  after  the  foundation  of  the  one  that  hatee  debanehery  ;  I  pray  you  let ' 

city  of  Rome,  to  prevent  the  blasting  and  us  hear  what  he  saith. 

barrenness  of  the  trees  and  the  fruits  of  the  *^  Crier,  My  lord,  the  king  came  into 

eartli.  (Piin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xviii.  c.  29.)  London  May  29th,  and  on  the  30th  he 

*'  Judge.  Sir,  you  have  given  us  good  published  a  Proeiamation  agattut  Profane^ 

light  in  this  dark  case ;  for  we  see  that  the  new,   to  the  great  rejoicing  of  all  good 

rise  of  these  feasts  was  from  Pagans,  and  people  of  the  land.    When  all  was  running 

that  they  were  ordained  by  the  advice  of  into  profaneness  and  confusion,  we,  poor 

Sibyl's  books,  and  not  of  God's  book ;  and  ministers,  had  nothing  left  but  our  prayers 

for  a  superstitious  and  idolatrous  end,  that  and  tears ;  then,  even  then,  it  pleased  the 

thereby  Flora,  not  God,  might  be  pleased.  Most  High  to  put  it  into  the  heart  of  our 

and  so  bless  their  fruits  and  flowers.    This  sovereign  lord  the  king,  eminently  to  ap« 

is  clear,  but  have  you  no  more  evidence  ?  pear  in  the  cause  of  that  God  who  hath  so 

'*  Crier.   Yes,  my  lord,  here  is  Cceliue  eminently   appeared   for    him,    and   hath 

Lactanthu    Firmianue,  who    lived    about  brought  him  tnrough  so  many  dangers  and 

three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  who  will  difficulties  to  the   throne,  and   made    so 

plainly  tell  you  the  rise  of  these  profane  many  mountains  a  plai»  before  him,  to 

sports.  testify  against  the  debauchery  and  gross 

**  Judge.  I  have  heard  of  this  celestial,  profaneness,  which,  like  a  torrent,  had  sud- 

sweet,  and  firm  defender  of  the  faith,  and  denly  overspread  the  land.  (Proclamation 

that  he  was  a  second  Cicero  for  eloquence  against  Pronineness,  &c.  &c.) 

in  his  time.    Sir,  what  can  you  say  against  "  Judge.  Now  blessed  be  the  Lord,  the 

the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?  Kins  of  kings,  who  hath  Dut^  such  a  thins 

*'  Lactantiue.  My  lord,  I  have  long  since  as  this  into  the  heart  ot  the  king,  and 
declared  my  judgment  against  this  Flora,  blessed  be  his  counsel,  the  good  Lord  re- 
in my  first  book  of  false  religions,  &c  oompense  it  sevenfold  into  his  bosom,  and 

*'  Judge.  This  is  plain  and  full,  I  now  let  all  the  sons  of  Belial  fly  before  him ;  as 

see  tliat  LactaiUiue  is  Firmianusy  not  only  the  dust  before  the  wind,  let  the  angel  of 

sweet,  but  firm  and  constant,  &c.     Have  the  Lord  scatter  them, 

you  no  more  evidence  ?  **  Prieoner.  My  lord,  I  and  my  retinue 

**  Crier.  Yes,  my  lord,  here  is  the  Sy-  are  very  much  deceived  in  this  Charles  the 

nodue  Fraricica,  which  was  called,  Anno  Second ;  we  all  conceited  that  he  was  for 

Dom.  742.  us.    My  drunkards  cried,  **  A  health  to  the 

**  Judge.  What  can  you  say  against  the  king ;"  the  swearers  swore,  **  A  health  to 

prisoner  at  the  bar?  the  king;*'    the  papist,  the    atheist,   the 

"  Synodut.  My  lord,  I  have  long  since  roarer,  and  the  ranter,  all  concluded  that 

decreed,  that  the  people  of  God  shidl  have  now  their  day  was  come ;  but  alas  I  how 

no  pagan  feaeU  or  interludes,  but  that  they  are  we  deceived ! 

reject  and  abominate  all  the  uncleannesses  *'  Judge.  I  wish  that  you,  and  all  such  as 

of  Gentilism,  and  that  they  forbear  all  sacri-  vou  are,  may  for  ever  be  deceived  in  this 

legions  fires,  which  they  call  bonfiree,  and  kind,  and  that  your  eyes  may  rot  in  your 

all  other  observations  of  the  Pagans  what-  heads  before  you  ever  see  idolatry,  supers 

soever.  stition,  and  profieineness  countenancect  in 

*'  Judge.  This  is  clear  Against  all  heathen-  the  land. — Have  you  no  more  evidence  to 

ish  feasts  and  cujttoms,  of  which  this  is  produce  against  these  profane  practices  ? 

one.     But  have  you  no  evidence   nearer  "  Crier.  Yes,  my  lord,  here  is  an  0^^■ 

home  ?  d&nance  of  Parliament  against  them. 

"  Crier.   Yes,  my  lord,  here  is  one  that  "  Prieoner.  My  lord,  I  except  against 

will  conquer  them  all,  and  with  the  sword  this  witness  above  all  the  rest ;  for  it  was 

of  justice  suddenly  suppress  them.  not  made  by  a  full  and  free  parliament  of 

*'  Judge.  Who  is  that  I  pray  you  ?  Let  me  lords  and  commons,  but  by  some  rump 

see  such  a  man.  and  relic  of  a  parliament,  and  so  is  invalia. 

*'  Crier.    My  lord,    it   is   Charlee    the  **  Judge.  You  are  quite  deceived,  for  this 

Second^  king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  ordinance  was  made  by  lords  and  commons 

ireland,  defender  of  the  faith.  when  the  house  was  full  and  free ;   and 

<'  Judge.  Truly  he  deserves  that  title,  if  those  the  best  that  England  ever  had,  for 
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piety  towards  God  and  loyalty    to  their  notice  of  a  gpirit  of  profaneness  and  im- 

fOTereign.    Let  us  hear  what  they  say.  piety  that  hath  overspread  the  land ;  there- 

^  Ordimaneg  of  Parliament.  My  lord,  I  tore  they  order,  that  the  justices  of  the 

sKLve  plainly  told  them,  that  since  the  pro-  peace  and  commissioners  for  the  militia  do 

&natioo  of  the  Lord's  day  hath  been  here-  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  all 

lofore  greatly  occasioned  by  May-poles,  the  licentiousness  and  disorder,  and  all  pro&na- 

jords  and  commons  do  therefore  ordain  that  tion  of  the  sabbath ;  that  they  suppress  all 

they  shall  be  taken  down  and  removed,  and  ale-houses,  and  all  ungodly  meetings ;  that 

that  no  May-pole  shall  be  hereafter  erected  they  own  and  protect  all  good  men  in  their 

or  suffered  to  remain  within  this  kingdom,  pious  and  sober  walking.  The  council  doth 

under  the  penalty  of  five  shillings  for  every  likewise  command  them  to  have  a  specia* 

week,  till  such  May-pole  is  taken  down.*  care  to  prevent  profaneness  and  disorders 

*'  Judge.  This  is  to  the  purpose.    TThis  of  people  about  May-fohs  and  meetines  ot 

may  clearly  convince  any  sooer  man  of  the  that  nature,  and  their  rude  and  disorderly 

sinfulness  of  such  practices,  and  make  them  behaviours  towards  people,  in   molesting 

abhor  them ;  for  what  is  forbidden  by  the  them,  to  get  monies  to  spend  vainly  at  sucn 

laws  of  men,  especially  when  those  laws  meetings. 

are  consonant  to  the  laws  of  God,  may  not  **  Judge.  This  is  ftill  and  to  the  point 

be  practised  by  any  person ;  but  these  pro-  indeed,  blessed  be  God,  and  blessed  be 

fane  sports  being  foibidden  by  the  laws  of  their  counsel.     But  have  you  yet  no  more 

men,  are  herein  consonant  to  the  laws  of  evidence  ? 

God,  wliich  condemn  such  sinful  pastimes.  **  Crier,  Yes,  my  lord,  here  is  Mr.  Elton, 

Have  yon  no  more  evidence  besides  this  a  man  eminent  for  piety,  and  of  knowi^ 

ordinance  to  batter  these  Babylonish  towers  7  integrity  in  his  time;  he  hath  long  since 

'*  Crier,  Yes,  my  lord,  here  is  the  Solemn  told  us,  Uiat  such  l^thy  company,  where 

League  and  Covenant,  taken  in  a  solemn  there  is  such  filthy  speeches  and  lascivious 

manner  by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  the  behaviour,  with  mixed  dancing    at   their 

assembly  of  divines,  the  renowned  city  of  merry  meetings.  Sec. ;  and  therefore  to  be 

London,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  by  abhorred  by  all  sober  Christians.* 

many  thousands  of  ministers  and  people  *'  To  him  assents  that  great  divine,  Dr. 

throughout  this  nation.  jimee,  who  tells  us,  that  those  who  will 

**  PrtMoner.  My  lord,  these  things  are  shun  incontinency  and  live  chastely,  must 

out  of  date,  and  do  not  bind  now  our  trou-  shun  such  orofane  meetings ;  and  take  heed 

bles  are  over.  of  mixed  dancing,  stage-plays,  and  such 

''  Judge*  The  sixth  branch  of  the  cove-  incentives.f 

nant  will  tell  you,  that  we  are  bound  all  '<  Prieoner.    My  lord,  these  were  old 

the  days  of  our  lives  to  observe  these  thingps  puritans  and  precisians,  who  were  more 

zealously  and  constantly  against  all  opposi^  nice  than  wise, 

tion ;  and  I  suppose  every  good  man  thinks  "  Crier.  I  will  produce  men  of  another 

himself  bouna  to  preserve  the  purity  of  strain ;  here  are  bishops  against  you.  Bishop 

religion,  to  extirpate  popery,  heresy,  super-  Babington  hath  long  since  told  us,  that 

stition,  and  profaneness,  not  only  in  times  these  sinful  pastimes  are  the  devil's  fesu- 

of  trouble,  but  as  duties  to  be  practised  in  val,  &c.  being  forbidden  by  tcripture,  which 

our  places  and  callings  all  our  days.     Now  commands  us  to  shun  all  appearance  oi 

if  May-games  and  misrules  do  savour  of  evil.J 

superstition  and  profanenes^  (as  'tis  appa-  "  Here  is  also  bishop  Andretoe,  who  tells 

rent  they  do,)— it  they  be  contrary  tosouud  us  that  we  must  not  only  refrain  from  evil, 

doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness,  (as  to  but  also  from  the  show  of  evil ;  and  roust 

all  unprejudiced  men  they  are,) — ^then,  by  do  things  honest  not  only  before  God,  but 

this  solemn  league  and  sacred  covenant,  we  also  before  men ;  to  this  end  we  must  shun 

are  bound  to  root  them  up.    This  is  suffi-  wanton  dancing,  stage-plays,  Bcc.  because 

cient,  if  there  were  no  more ;  but  because  our  eyes  thereby  behold  much  wickedness, 

men  are  loath  to  leave  what  they  dearly  and  a  man  cannot  go  on  these  hot  coals 

Jove,  let  us  see  whether  you  have  any  fur-  and  not  be  burnt,  nor  touch  such  pitch  snd 

ther  evidence?  not  be  defiled,  nor  see  such  wanton  aciions 

*'  Crier.  Yes,  my  lord,  here  is  an  excel-  and  not  be  moved  § 

lent  Order  from  the  Council  of  State,  made     ; 

this  present  May,  (1661,)  wherein  they  take  •  Eitoi»»»  Expowtion  <rf  th«  Swmd  Commandment. 

^ ^^ ♦  Ames.  CairCoos.  1.  t.  «•  3a 

t  BubioKtoD  <m  the  Seventh  Ccmmnimmt. 

S  Bi.hop  AadrewB'i  Expotitioo  of  tb#  b#T«t)-  G^ 


•  OHtauiee  of  ParlimiMttl.  1C44  --r-Mo  BjeryDay 
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*'  Jmdg9.  Thii  is  pious,  and  to  the  put-  ACCOUNT  OF  A  MAT-DAY 

poie;  here  is  evidence  sufficient;  I  shall  COLLATION 

'"«^r1iyffrS;»irevou^  ^'tLiS^   SST^ '"^^^ 

to  hear  one  witness  more,  an/ then  I  have  STcrSST^el^^  ^^ cfjl^  £Z 

2  Jwlg,.  Who  is  that  which  comes  so  ^J^^fj  r^JT'  ""^  ^  favimrUe 

late  into  court  ?  M^aatei  ana  vowttera. 

*'  Crier,    My  lord,  'tis  the  acuu  and        This  being  Maj^-day,  Whitelocke,  ac- 

accomplisbed  OvitL  cording  to  the  inTitation  he  had  made  to 

*'  Priioner.  My  lord,  he  is  a  heathen  the  queen,  put  her  in  mind  of  it,  that  as 

poet,  who  lived  about  twenty  yean  before  she  was  his  mistress,  and  this  May-day,  he 

Christ.  was  b?  the  custom  of  England  to  wait 

''  Judge.    His    testimony    will  be   the  upon  her  to  take  the  air,  and  to  treat  her 

stronger  against  your  heathenish  vanities,  with  some  little  collation,  as  her  servant. 
Publhu  Ovidiue  Naeo,  what  can  you  say        The  queen  said,  the  weather  was  very 

against  mistress  Flora  ^  cold,  yet  she  was  very  willing  to  bear  him 

''  Ovid.  My  lord,  I  have  long  since  told  company  after  the  English  mode, 
the  world,  that  the  senatorian  fathers  at        With  the  queen  were  Woolfeldt,  Tott^ 

Rome  did  order  the  celebration  of  these  ftnd  five  of  her  ladies.    Whitelocke  brought 

Floralian  sports  to  be  yearly  observed  about  them  to  his  collation,  which  he  had  com- 

the  beginnmg  of  May,  in  honour  of  Flora,  manded  his  servants  to  prepare  in  the  best 

that  our  fruits  and  flowers  might  the  better  manner  thev  could,  and  altogether  after  the 

S rosier.    At  this  feast  there  was  drinking,  English  fiishion. 
ancmg,  and  all  manner,  &c.*  At  the  table  with  the  queen  sat  La  Belle 

''  Pneoner.  Sir,  you  wrong  the  poet,  and  Countesse,  the  Countesse  Gabriel  Oxen- 
may  for  ought  T  know  vrrong  me,  oy  wrap-  stieme,  Woolfeldt,  Tott,  and  Whitelocke ; 
ping  up  his  ingenious  narrative  in  so  little  the  other  la<fies  sat  in  another  room.  Their 
room—  meat  was  such  fowl  as  could  be  gotten, 

"  Judge.  I  love  those  whose  writings  are  dressed  after  the  English  fiishion,  and  with 

like  jewels,  which  contain  much  worth  in  a  English  sauces,  creams,  puddings,  custards, 

little  compass.  tarts,  tanseys,  English  apples,  lK>n  chr^tien 

'*  Crier.  And  it  please  you,  my  lord,  we  pears,  cheese,  butter,  neats'  tongues,  potted 

will  now  call  over  the  jury,  that  the  prisoner  ▼enison,  and   sweetmeats,  brought  out  of 

may  see  we  have  done  her  no  vrrong.  England,  as  his  sack  and  claret  also  was ; 

"  Judge.  Do  so.  his  beer  vras  also  brewed,  and  his  bread 

**  Crier.  Answer  to  your  names^Hofy  made  by  his  own  servants,  in  his  own 

Scr^turegf  ovz — PUny,  Two^-Loctonftiff,  house,  after  the  English  manner ;  and  the 

THREE — Synodui  Franciea,  four — Ckarlee  queen  and   her  company   seemed   highly 

the  Second^  five — Ordinance  of  Par^O'  pleased  with  this  treatment :  some  of  her  * 

ment,  six — Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  company  said,  she  did  eat  and  drink  more 

SEVEN — Order  of  the  Council  of  State,  at  it  than  she  used  to  do  in  three  or  four 

EIGHT — Meeere.  Elton  m\d  Amee,  nine —  days  at  her  own  table. 
Biehop  Babingtouy  ten — Biehop  Andrew$,        The  entertainment  was  as  full  and  noble 

ELEVEN — Ovid,  TWELVE.^These,  with  all  u  the  place  would  afibrd,  and  as  White- 

the  godly  in  the  land,  do  call  for  justice  locke  could  make  it,  and  so  well  ordered 

against  this  turbulent  malefactor.  uid  contrived,  that  the  queen  said,  she  had 

**  Judge.  Flora,  thou  hast  here  been  in-  ne^er  seen  any  like  it :  she  was  pleased  so 

dieted  for  brining  in  abundance  of  misrule  ^  to  play  the  good  housewife,  as  to  in- 

and  disorder  mto  dhurch  and  state ;  thou  quire  how  the  butter  could  be  so  fresh  and 

hast  been  found  guilty,  and  art  condemned  sweet,  and  yet  brought  out  of  England  ? 

both  by  God  and  man, — ^by   scriptures,  Whitelocke,  from  his  cooks,  satisfied  her 

fathers,  councils, — ^by  learned   and  pious  majesty's  inquiry;  that  they  put  the  salt 

divines,— and  therefore  I  adjudge  thee  to  butter  into  milk,  where  it  lay  aJl  night,  and 

!>..«..*,.  •  n.»..«.  the  next  day  it  would  eat  firesh  and  sweet 

Perpetual  Banishment,  „  ^^^  ^-^/^^  ^„y  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^j^^  ^ 

that  thou  no  more  distuib  this  church  and  commended    her    majesty's   good    house- 
state,  lest  justice  do  arrest  thee." —  wifeiy ;  who,  to  express  her  contentment 

K.  to  this  collation,  was  full  of  pleasantness 
and  gayety  of  spirits,  both  in  supper-time, 


« Orid, FMtoraa, lib. ▼.  and  afterwards:  among  other  frolics,  she 
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commanded  Wbiteiocke  to  teach  her  ladies 
the  English  salutation;  which,  after  some 
pretty  defences,  their  lips  obeyed,  and 
Whitdocke  most  leadily. 

SShe  highly  commended  Whiielocke*8  mu- 
sic of  the  trumpets,  which  sounded  all 
suppeMime,  and  her  discourse  was  all  of 
mirih  and  drollery,  wherein  Whitelocke 
endeavoured  to  answer  her,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  did  their  parts. 

It  was  late  before  she  returned  to  the 
castle,  whither  Whitelocke  waited  on  her ; 
and  she  discoursed  a  little  with  him  about 
his  business,  and  the  time  of  his  audience, 
and  gave  him  many  thanks  for  bis  noble 
treatment  of  her  and  her  company. 

Two  days  after  this  entertainment,  Mons. 
Woolfeldt,  being  invited  by  Whitelocke, 
told  him  that  Ske  queen  was  extremely 
pleased  with  his  treatment  of  her.  White- 
locke excused  the  meanness  of  it  for  her 
majesty.  Woolfeldt  replied,  that  both  the 
queen  and  all  the  company  esteemed  it  as 
the  handsomest  and  noblest  that  they  ever 
saw;  and  the  queen,  after  that,  would 
drink  no  other  wine  but  Whitelocke*s,  and 
kindly  accepted  the  neats'  tongues,  potted 
venison,  and  other  cakes,  whidi,  upon^her 
commendation  of  them,  Whitelocke  sent 
unto  her  majesty.* 


MAY-DAY  CHEESES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sia, — On  the  first  of  May,  at  the 
village  of  Bandvrick,  near  Stroud,  there 
has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  fol- 
lowing custom : — Three  large  cheese8,(Glou- 
cester  of  course,)  decked  with  the  gayest 
flowers  of  this  lovely  season,  are  placed  on 
litters,  equally  adorned  with  flowers,  and 
boughs  of  trees  waving  at  the  comers. 
They  are  thus  borne  through  the  village, 
8ccompani«!d  by  a  joyous  throng,  shouting 
and  fauzzaaing  with  all  their  might  and 
main,  and  usually  accompanied  by  a  little 
band  of  music.  They  proceed  in  this 
manner  to  the  church-yard,  where  the 
cheeses  being  taken  fwm  the  litters,  and 
divested  of  their  floral  Ornaments,-  are  rolled 
three  times  round  the  church.  They  are 
then  carried  back  in  the  same  state,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  village  are  cut  up  and  dis- 
tributed piecemeal  to  the  inhabitants. 

I  am,  dear,  sir,  Sec. 
April,  1827.  C.  Tomlinsov. 


•  GMa«BiM'i  MagMiat,  18SS. 


EASTEfUBOX. 

A  custom  was  instituted  io  the  city  of 
Thoulouse  by  Charlemagne,  that  at  Easter 
any  Christian  might  give  a  box  on  the  ear 
to  a  Jew,  wherever  he  chanced  to  meet 
him,  as  a  mark  of  contempt  for  the  nation, 
which  had,  at  that  season,  crucified  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  This  usage,  scanda- 
lous in  itself,  was  sometimes,  through  seal, 
practised  with  great  violence.  It  is  stated 
that  the  eve  of  a  poor  Jew  was  forced  out, 
on  that  side  of  the  head  whereon  the  blow 
was  given.  In  the  course  of  centuiiea 
this  cruel  custom  was  t^mmuted  for  a  tax, 
and  the  money  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  church  of  St.  Satumin."^  Accounts  of 
the  prevalence  of  this  custom  in  our  own 
country  are  related  in  the  Every-Deiy 
Book,  vol.  i. 

DOCTOR  GIBBS,  alias  «  HUCK'N  I" 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Dr.  Gibbs,  commonly  called  «  Huck'n  1" 
was  an  extraordinary  individual,  who  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  an  itinerary  vete- 
rinary surgeon  in  the  west  of  England. 
His  ways  were  difierent  from  his  neigh- 
hours,  and  his  appearance  was  so  singular, 
that  a  stranger  might  have  taken  him  for  a 
tramping  tinker.  Like  Morland,  he  had  an 
unfortunate  predilection  for  "  signs,"  under 
whose  influence  he  was  generally  to  be  found. 
He  would  **  keep  it  up  to  the  last,"  with 
his  last  shilling ;  and,  like  the  wit  in  doctor 
Kitchiner's  conversaziones,  he  would  "  come 
Mi  seven  and  goitzi  eleven.''  To  love  for 
his  profession,  he  added  a  love  for  old 
pastimes,  customs,  and  revelries.  He  was 
a  man,  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  word,  a 
lover  of  his  country — ^zealous  in  his  friend- 
ships, he  exercised  the  virtues  of  humanity, 
by  aiding  and  even  feeding  those  who  were 
in  severe  distress.  He  spent  much,  for  his 
means  were  considerable— they  were  de- 
rived from  his  great  practice.  His  know- 
ledge of  his  art  was  profound;  a  horse's 
life  was  as  safe  in  his  hands,  as  the  writer's 
would  be  in  sir  Astley  Cooper's. 

In  his  person,  ^  Huck'n  V*  was  muscular, 
and  he  stood  above  the  middle  size;  bis 
habits  gave  him  an  unwieldy  motion ;  his 
complexion  was  sandy ;  his  aspect  muddled ; 
large  eyebrows  pent-housed  his  small  glassy 
blue  eyes ;  a  wig  of  many  curls,  perking 
over  his  bald  forehead,  was  closed  by  a 
bush  of  his  own  hair,  of  another  colour 
behind;    his  whiskers  were  carroty,  and 

»  Miss  Fliimptrs. 
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bt  o'luRlly  h»d  an  UDtborn  beard.  It  wm 
when  he  entered  a  «table,  or  cow-peo,  io 
hi*  leather  apron  haK-crossed,  wlih  bit 
drur-pouchathia  aide,  that  he  appeared  ina 
tkilful  light.  Hii  thick  hotly  walking-stick 
with  a  ihong  run  through  the  top,  was 
tried  in  the  serTice,  as  ill  worn  anpeiiTHDCe 
testified,  and  man;  an  aniroals  moulb 
could  witneM.  U«  rarely  pulled  the 
drenching  bom,  or  fleam  from  nii  pocket 
Io  operate,  but  he  rolled  his  tongue  over 
^\a  beloied  "  pigtail,"  juicily  deposited  it 


— BDd  heiKe  the  proverb  that  outlives  hii 
—"  he  that  can  ekem  like  Huek'n  I  may 
nnv  like  HacVn  .'"  The  meaning  of  this 
•mphatic  monosyllable  remains  a  secret. 
Some  of  the  superstitious  conjectured,  that 
be  used  it  in  stables  and  outhouses  as  a 
o  scare  the  witches  from  riding  the 


■hoe  is  nailed  to  the  sill  of  the  stable-door, 
that  the  midnight  hags  of  "  air  and  broom  " 
HMj  not  cross  the  iron  bar-rier.* 

It^  is  thirw  years  since  "  Huck'n" 
flonriibed.  If  he  had  a  home,  it  was  at 
Hullavinglon,  near  Malmsbury,  wbere  as 
a  pharmacist,  larrier,  and  phlebotomisl  of 
higb  character  and  respectability,  to  hit 
paticDtt — who  are  known  to  evince  mote 

C times  than  most  of  tbe  human  species — 
was  very  attentive.  He  would  cheer- 
fully  forego  bis  cheerful  glass,  hit  boon 
companions,  hit  amusing  anecdotes,  neces- 
Mij  food,  and  nocturnal  rest,  to  administer 
to  the  comfort  of  a  poor  "  dumb  creature," 
and  remain  day  and  night  till  life  departed, 
or  ease  relumed.  Were  he  alive  he  would 
tell  us,  tliat  in  our  intercourse  with  the 
btute  creation,  we  should  exercise  humane 
feelings,  and  bestir  ourselves  to  assuage  the 
acute  pain,  betokened  by  agonising  looks 
and  groans,  in  suffering  animals. 

"  Huck'n  1"  was  an  improvident  man: 
under  more  classical  auspices,  he  might 
have  stood  first  in  his  profession;  but  be 
preferred  being  "  unadorned — adorned  the 
most."  He  lived  to  assist  the  helpless,  and 
died  in  peace.  Let  persona  of  higher  pre- 
tensions do  more—"  HttcWn  f"i 

March,  J8S7.  J.  R.  P. 

*  Termis  mid  dntnwCiVBTnrda^nBuled.orTftlWr 
endtad,  fA  ttie  pars  nnu  of  Dobkmefi  by  ttwir  fftb*- 
Iwapan.  u  Ml  liitnil*n  <■  Umnm,  ud  (ivt  gnlir 
proof!  tt  tkXIl  sad  •Hrtuo'' 

t  Tho  Baua  woA  "fioJUM"  iigiiUet  "  Hair 
J«dt>Mnt  i'  wlHu  to  old  DBM.  -  Bf  mj  BalUaitf- 
WHftvilsBi  oftth  aaoDff  oooDtiT  people.— "  BtOod- 
^h1--'-Bt  Ouhl-  ud  a  bnndnd  oUiu  ticliiu^ 
"«  lilt  iTOidior  u  Dilh.  or 
It  nhitu-tfacfiir 


armorial  Btadng 

OF  THE  LORD  OF  THE  MANOR  OF 

i&toltf  Ipnr,  t^itdrUffbCre. 

The  above  print,  obligingly  presented.  Is 
submitted  to  ine  reader,  with  the  following 
in  explanation — 

To  fAe  Editor. 

Sii, — As  I  have  taken  in  your  Evmtf- 
Dag  Book,  and  continue  with  the  TMs 
Book,  I  send  you  the  subjoined  account, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  worth  your  coo- 
sidetation,  and  the  engraved  wood-block 
foi  your  use. 

I  remain  your  well-wisher. 

Ah  Accovht  op  ne  Manor  or  Stoki 
Lthe  m  OiFOKMBiaa,  L*Ta  tbb  Pao- 

PEKTT    OF    THE    EaBL  AITO  COUItTSSS  OF 
SniVBROOK. 

Tbe  lord  of  the  manor  has  a  right,  t^ 
ancient  custom,  Io  bear  a  hawk  about  hit 
armt  agreeable  to  the  print:  it  arose  from 
the  following  circumstance.  When  Charies 
the  First  held  his  parliament  at  Oxford,  the 
then  lord  of  Stoke  Lvne  was  particularly 
useful  to  the  king  in  his  unfortunate  situs- 
tioD,  and  rendered  him  service.  To  re- 
ward him  he  offered  him  knighthood,  which 
he  declined,  and  merely  leijuested  tba 
king's  permission  to  bear  behind  his  coat 
of  arms  a  hawk,  which   his   majesty  in- 


ritiug  the  estate  by  descent  from  tbe  lata 
earl  and  countess,  and  whose  fiimily  are 

S;iitered  in  the  parish  church  as  early  as 
arch  23,  15B4.  There  is  also  a  montt- 
ment  of  them  in  the  church  of  Petersham. 
1634  ;  and  another  branch  of  the  same 
family  were  created  baronets,  March  i, 
1641,  supposed  to  be  the  oldMt  ftmily  la 
tbe  county  of  Middlesex. 
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BddlCT,  Bt  the  close  of  the  centaiy  before 
lut,  is  &om  a  print  in  "  Mimoiin,  kc, 
par  un  Voyeur  en  An^eterre,"  an  octaTO 
volume, pnnted  "ilaHayelflgs,"  wherein 
A  is  introduced  bj  the  author,  Henr; 
Missoo,  to  illuitrate  a  paua^  descriptive 
of  the  amuMuent]  of  London  at  that  time. 
Ifii  account  of  the  ui^e  is  to  the  foUon- 
ing  effect : — 

On  the  flrat  of  May,  and  the  five  or  six 
days  following,  all  the  young  and  pretty 
peasant  girli,  who  are  accustomed  to  bear 
about  milk  for  sale  in  the  city,  dress  them- 
•elvei  very  orderly,  and  carry  about  them 
a  number  of  vasei  and  siWer  vessels,  of 
which  they  make  a  pyramid,  adorned  with 
ribbont  and  flowers.  This  pyramid  they 
bear  on  their  heads  instead  ot  the  ordinary 
milk-pail,  and  accompanied  by  certain  of 
their  comrades  and  the  music  of  a  fiddle, 
ihey  go  dancing  from  door  to  door  sur- 
rotutded  by  young  men  and  children,  who 


ISABELLA  COLOUIl. 

The  archduke  Albert  married  the  inbnta 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  king  of 
Spain,  with  whom  be  had  the  Low  Coud- 
tnes  in  dowry.  In  the  year  1609,  he  laid 
■irge  to  Ostend,  then  in  the  pone«sion  of 
the  heretics,  and  his  pious  princess,  who 
Attended  him  in  that  expedition,  made  a 
TOW  that  till  the  city  was  taken  she  would 
never  change  her  clothes.  Contrary  to 
eipeeUtioB,  it  was  three  years  before  the 
place  was  reduced ;  in  which  time  her 
nighness's  linen  had  acquired  a  hue,  which 
from  the  superstition  of  the  pdncess  and 
the  times  was  much  admired,  and  adopted 
by  the  court  fashionables  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Isabel  la- colour :"  it  is  a  whitish 
yellow,  or  sailed  buff— better  imagined 
than  described." 
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No.  XV. 

[From  the  <<  City  Night-Cap,''  a  Tran- 
Comedy,  by  Robert  Davenport,  1651.] 

Lorenzo  Medico  eubonu  three  SUofee  to 
ewearfaleefy  to  an  adultery  between  hie  vir^ 
tuoue  fF\fe  Abetemia,  and  hie  Friend  Phh- 
iippo.  They  give  their  teetimony  before  the 
Duke  of  Ferona,  and  the  Senatore, 

PiUL^bovr  MOD 
Two  Kmbi  Bore  preeioot  diu  a  pair  of  worlds. 
Are  lorell'd  below  death  I 

AUL  Ok  hark !  did  70a  not  hear  it  ? 

5m.  What,  liady  \ 

Ah$L  This  hoar  a  pair  of  f  lortoae  towen  ia  hUtm 
Two  goodly  Unildings  beaten  with  a  breath 
Beneatk  the  graye :  70a  all  hare  teen  this  day 
A  pur  of  eovle  both  east  and  hisa'd  away. 

5m.  What  Of  ntore  gires  your  Graoe  ? 

Ddktf.  In  that  I  am  kintmaa 
To  the  aoevMr,  that  I  might  not  appear 
Partial  in  jodgment,  let  it  eeem  no  wonder. 
If  nnto  your  Grarities  I  leave 
The  following  lentrnce ;  bat  as  Lorenso  stands 
A  kinsman  to  Verona,  so  forget  not, 
Abstenua  still  is  sister  onto  Venice. 

PkU.  Misery  of  goodness  1 

Ahtt.  Oh  Lorenso  M edieo, 
Abetemia's  LoTer  onee,  when  he  did  tow. 
And  whM  I  did  beliere  {  then  when  Abstemia 
Denied  so  many  princes  for  Lomso, 
Then  when  yoaswora :— Oh  nuuds,  how  men  ean  weep, 
Print  protestatioBS  on  thmr  breasts,  and  sif h. 
And  look  so  troly,  and  tktn  weep  again, 
And  then  protest  again,  and  again  dissemble  t— 
WhM  once  eqjoy'd,  like  stmage  sights,  we  grow  stale; 
And  And  oar  oomforts,  like  their  wonder,  faiL 

PhU.  OhLomaol 
Look  npoQ  tMrs,  each  one  of  which  weli-ralaed 
1m  woiti»  the  pity  of  a  king ;  bat  thon 
Art  harder  fur  than  rocks,  and  eaast  not  piiao 
The  prerions  waters  of  truth's  injarad  eyee. 

Lor.  Please  yoar  Gtaee,  proceed  to  OMsarf. 

DnJle.  Thns  'tis  decreed,  m  thoM  Lords  hare  lol 
down, 
Af  aiait  all  ccBtradiotiMi :  Signor  Philippe, 
In  that  yoa  hare  thos  grossly.  Sir,  dishonMr*d 
KTcn  onr  blood  itself  la  this  rade  i^jnry 
Lights  on  oar  kinsman,  bis  prerogatire 
Impliea  death  on  yoor  trespass ;  b«t,  (yoar  merit 
Of  more  antiqaity  than  is  yoar  trespass), 
Thu  dMth  is  blotted  oat ;  perpetaal  baaishBMt, 
On  pain  of  ideath  if  yoa  retan,  for  em 
From  Venma  and  her  signoriee. 

Phil.  Verona  is  kind. 

Ssm,  Unto  yoa.  Madam, 
Ttm  flenmre  is  allotted:  yoar  high  olocd 


Takes  off  the  danger  of  the  law ;  nay  f iwn 

£m  baaishnmnt  itself:  this  Lord,  yo«r  hasbna^ 

Sacs  only  for  a  Icfal  fair  diTOivo, 

MThich  we  think  good  to  grants  the  eknreh  aUovi*g>: 

And  in  that  the  iajnry 

Chiefly  reflects  on  him,  he  hath  free  lieenco 

To  marry  when  nad  whom  he  pkasee. 

Ahat.  I  thank  ye. 
That  yoa  are  fatorable  onto  my  Loto, 
Whom  yet  I  lore  and  weep  for. 

PkU.  Farewell,  Lorenso, 
This  breast  did  nerer  yet  harboara  thought 
Of  tbee,  bat  man  wm  in  it,  honest  man : 
Thers's  all  the  words  that  thoa  art  worth.    Of  yonr 

Giaoe 
I  hnmbly  thM  take  Imtc.    Farewell,  my  Lords  ;— 
And  lastly  forewell  Thon,  fairest  of  many, 
Tet  by  far  more  nnfoitanate  I — ^look  ap, 
And  see  a  enwn  held  for  thee :  win  it,  nad  die 
lire's  maityr,  the  sad  map  of  injary.— 
And  so  remember.  Sir,  yoor  injared  Lady 
Has  a  brother  yet  in  Venice. 


PhiUppOf  at 
Lorenzo, 


an  ajter-irialy    chaUeuge* 


Phil.  —  in  the  integrity. 
And  glory  of  the  eaase,  I  throw  the  pawn 
Of  my  afllioted  hoaoar ;  and  on  ihat 
I  openly  afirm  your  abeent  Lady 
Chastity's  well  knit  abetract ;  now  in  the  fall. 
Purely  reflned  by  the  bleak  nonhem  blast. 
Not  freer  fh>m  a  soil ;  the  thoagbts  ot  infMts 
Bat  little  neniur  hMVM :  and  if  these  princes 
Please  to  permit,  before  their  goilty  thooghti 
I^jars  another  hour  upon  the  I«dy, 
My  rif hVdrawn  sword  shall  prore  it— 


Abetemia,  decoyed  to  a  Brothel  in  MilaOf 
ie  attempted  by  the  Duhe^e  Son. 

Prime*.  Do  you  know  me  t 

Ah$L  Yes,  Sir,  report  hath  girM  IntaUigMoe, 
You  are  the  Prine^  the  Duke'a  sm. 

iVinctf.  Both  in  one, 

AhtL  Report,  sore. 
Spoke  but  her  native  langoage.    Yoo  are  none 
Of  either. 

Primee.  Howl 

Ahtt.  Were  yoa  the  Prince,  jroa  would  not  sure  he 
slaved 
To  your  blood's  passion.    I  do  eiave  your  pardon 
For  my  rough  language.    Truth  hath  a  forehead  free 
And  ia  the  tower  of  her  integrity 
Sits  an  unvnnquish'd  virgin.    Can  you  imagine, 
"Twill  appear  poesible  you  are  the  Prince  ? 
Why,  whM  you  set  yoor  foot  first  in  this  hoa»e, 
You  crush'd  obedient  duty  unto  dMth ; 
And  evM  then  fell  from  yoa  your  respect. 
Honour  is  like  n  goodly  old  honeoi  whi4>h 
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liik*  A  «itid«]  twiaf  madly  niMd  oa  md. 
It  fdlii  is  vmJlow'd.  sad  aot  found. 

JVmw.  If  thou  nil  vpon  tb«  plaaa,  prlthM  bow 
canmi  tbonkitlMr  ? 

JM.  Bj  trMfllMVOttt  iatellis«set  s  hooMt  man  lo^ 
la  tk«  way  igaoraatt  tiuoagh  tbuTet'  parlstot  fo.— 
An  joo  Soa  to  aveh  a  Fathar  7 
Sflad  bin  to  his  grare  thea, 
like  a  wkito  alaoad  trae,  foil  of  glad  days 
Witk  joy  that  he  begot  to  good  a  Soa. 
0  Sir,  metbinks  I  tee  tweet  M ajeety 
Sit  witb  a  noaraing  tad  face  foil  of  torrowi, 
To  MO  yoQ  ta  tbia  place.    Tbie  it  a  eare 
Of  ■eorpAooa  aad  of  dragoat.    Ob  tuni  baek  ; 
Toada  bete  engender ;  *tit  tbe  tttam  of  deatb  ; 
Tbe  Tcry  air  poisont  a  good  maa't  breatb. 

Prince.  Let  me  borrow  goodaeti  from  tbylipt.  Fara- 
welXf 
Uere'i  a  aew  wonder ;  Tto  met  beav*a  la  bell. 

Undue  prmte  deeUntd, 


yon  are  far  too  pn)digal  in  praite, 


And  erowa  me  witb  tbe  garlaadi  of  yoer  merit; 
At  we  meet  barkt  oa  riren,— 4be  ttrong  gale 
Being  beet  frieadt  to  at^— onr  owa  twift  motioa 
Makee  at  beliere  tbat  t'otber  almUer  rowt : 
Striit  Tirtaa  tbiaka  tmaU  goodaeia  Cutett  goee. 


[From  the  "Conspiracy,"  a  Tragedy  by 
Henry  KilligreWy  1638.  Author's  age 
17.] 

l%e  Rightfid  Heir  to  the  Crown  kept 
from  hU  inheritances  an  Angd  einge  to 
Aim  eleeping. 

Song. 

While  blorpbeos  tbnt  doet  gently  lay 
Hia  powerful  charge  «pon  eaeb  part* 

Making  fhy  ti»ritt  er'n  obey 
Tbe  tiWer  cbarmt  of  hit  dnU  art ; 

I,  tby  Oood  Aagel,  from  thy  aide,— 

An  tmoke  dotb  from  tbe  altar  rite, 
Makiag  ao  aoate  aa  it  dotb  glide, — 

Will  leave  tbae  in  tbit  toft  torprite ; 

And  from  tbe  elondi  will  fetch  tfaee  down 

A  holy  TisioB,  to  expreta 
Thy  right  onto  aa  earthly  crowa ; 

No  power  eaa  make  tbit  kingdom  lest. 

Bat  gently,  gently,  Ittt  I  bring 

A  ttart  in  tleep  by  tnddea  flight. 
Playing  aloof,  and  borering. 

Till  I  am  lost  oato  tbe  tight. 

Tbit  it  a  notion  ttill  and  eoft ; 

So  free  from  noite  and  cry, 
Tbat  .Tore  bimtelf,  who  heart  a  tbonght, 

K-v»w«  i»ot  when  we  »>»ti  by. 

C.L 


TUB  GOOD  CLERK. 

• 

He  writeth  a  fair  and  swift  hand,  and  is 
completely  versed  in  the  four  first  rules  of 
Arithmeticy  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  (which  is 
sometimes  called  the  Golden  Rule,)  and  in 
Practice.  We  mention  these  things,  that 
we  may  leave  no  room  for  cavillers  to  say, 
that  any  thin^  essential  hath  been  omitted 
in  our  definition ;  else,  to  speak  the  trath, 
these  are  but  ordimiry  acoompUshraentSy 
and  such  as  every  understrapper  at  a  desk 
is  commonly  fiimisbed  with.  The  charac- 
ter we  treat  of  soareth  higher. 

He  is  clean  and  neat  in  his  person ;  not 
from  a  vain-glorious  desire  of  setting  him- 
self forth  to  advantase  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  sex,  (with  whicn  vanity  too  many  of 
our  young  sparks  now-a-days  are  infected,) 
but  to  do  credit  (as  we  say)  to  the  office. 
For  this  reason  he  evermore  taketh  care 
that  his  desk  or  his  books  receive  no  soil ; 
the  which  things  he  is  commonly  as  soli* 
citous  to  have  lair  and  unblemished,  as  the 
owner  of  a  fine  horse  is  to  have  him  appear 
in  good  keep. 

He  riseth  early  in  the  morning;  not 
because  early  rising  conduceth  to  health, 
(thouffh  he  doth  not  altogether  despise  that 
consideration,)  but  chiefly  to  the  intent  that 
he  may  be  first  at  the  desk.  There  is  bis 
post— there  he  delighteth  to  be;  unless 
when  his  meals,  or  necessity,  calleth  him 
away ;  which  time  he  always  esteemeth  as 
lost,  and  maketh  as  short  as  possible. 

He  is  temperate  in  eatins  and  drinking, 
that  he  may  preserve  a  clear  head  and 
steady  hand  for  his  masters  service.  He 
is  also  partly  induced  to  this  observation 
of  the  rules  of  temperance  by  his  respect 
for  religion,  and  the  laws  of  his  country ; 
which  things  (it  may  once  for  all  be  noted) 
do  add  special  assistances  to  bis  actions, 
but  do  not  and  cannot  furnish  the  main 
spring  or  motive  thereto.  His  first  ambi- 
tion  (as  appeareth  all  along)  is  to  be  a  good 
clerk,  his  next  a  good  Christian,  a  good 
patriot,  &c. 

Correspondent  to  this,  he  keepeth  him- 
self honest,  not  for  fear  of  the  laws,  but 
because  he  hath  observed  how  unseemly  an 
article  it  maketb  in  the  day-book  or  ledger, 
when  a  sum  is  set  down  lost  or  missing ;  it 
being  his  pride  to  make  these  books  to 
agree  and  to  tally,  the  one  side  with  the 
other,  with  a  sort  of  architectural  symmetry 
and  correspondence. 

He  marrieth,  or  marrieth  not,  as  best 
Sttiteth  with  his  employer's  views.  Some 
merchants  do  the  lather  desire  to  hav# 
married    men    in    thsir    counting-houses, 
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because  they  Uiink  the  married  itate  a  pledge  again  shortly,  than  from  any  delight  which 

for  iheir  servants'  integrity,  and  an  incite-  he  taketh  in  foppery  or  ostentation.     The 

menl  to  them  to  be  industrious;  and  it  was  colour  of  his  clothes  is  generally  noted  to 

an  observation   of  a  late  lord  mayor  of  be  black  rather  than  brown,  brown  rathe** 

London,  that  the  sons  of  clerks  do  gene-  than  blue  or  green.    His  whole  deportment 

rally  piove  clerks    themselves,  and   that  is  staid,  modest,  and  civil.    His  motto  is 

merchants  encouraging  persons  in  their  ep^  regularity. 

ploy  to  marry,  and  to  have  families,  was  This  character  was  sketched,  in  an  inter- 
the  best  method  of  securing  a  breed  of  val  of  business,  to  divert  some  of  the  melan- 
sober,  industrious  young  men  attached  to  choly  hours  of  a  counting-house.  It  is 
the  mercantile  interest.  Be  this  as  it  may,  so  little  a  creature  of  fancy,  that  it  is  scaroi 
such  a  character  as  we  have  been  describ-  any  thing  more  than  a  recollection  of  some 
ing,  will  wait  till  the  pleasure  of  his  em*  of  those  frugal  and  economical  maxims 
ployer  is  known  on  this  point ;  and  regu-  which,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
lateth  his  desires  by  the  custom  of  the  tury,  (£nffland*s  meanest  period,)  were  en- 
bouse  or  firm  to  which  he  belongeth.  deavoured  to  be  inculcated  and  instilled 
He  avoideth  profime  oaths  and  jesting,  into  the  breasts  of  the  London  apprentices,* 
as  so  much  time  lost  from  his  employ ;  by  a  class  of  instructors  who  might  not 
what  spare  time  he  hath  for  conversation,  inaptly  be  termed  the  matter*  of  mean 
which  m  a  counting-house  such  as  we  have  morale.  The  astonishing  narrownests  and 
been  supposing  can  be  but  small,  he  illiberality  of  the  lessons  contained  in  some 
spendeth  in  putting  seasonable  questions  of  those  books  is  inccnceivable  by  those 
to  sudi  of  his  fellows,  (and  sometimes  iv-  whose  studies  have  not  led  them  that  way, 
epeetjklfy  to  the  master  himself,)  who  can  and  would  almost  induce  one  to  subscribe 
give  him  information  respectinff  the  price  to  the  hard  censure  which  Drayton  has 
and  quality  of  goods,  the  state  of  exchange,  passed  upon  the  mercantile  spirit  :— 
or  the  latest  improvements  in  book-keei>-         _      .    ,         v    .  i.     .  v-  *.. 

;«»..  *k..«  ^....1.:-.^.  *k^  ^^«:^^   ^r  u:     i-  ^  Th«  rrippl*  merohaBt,  born  to  be  tM  «•»!• 

mg;  thus  making  the  motion  of  his  lipt,  /w  Ai- kL— s.i-  «. 

as  well  as  of  his  finoers,  subservient  to  Ms  Of  tfck  bntfe  ni..  t 

master's  interest.    Not  that  he  refuseth  • 

brisk  saying,  or  a  cheerftil  sally  of  vrit, 

when  it  comes  enforced,  is  free  of  offence,  fitCOf  8ttB* 

and  hath  a  convenient  brevity.    For  this 

reason  he  hath  commonly  some  such  phrasa  No.  I. 

as  this  in  his  mouth :~  ^g  TRADESMAN. 

It*f » tloveBly  look  |  ^^^^^  ^^^  j  j^g  ^f^^  n,^  ^^^  cunous 

To  Uot  TOUT  book.  1^1^^  i^y  j3j^{gj  Defoe,  «*  The  complete 

Or,  English  Tradesman."    The  pompous  de- 

R«d  Ink  for  omuMBt.  blMk  for  um.  *•>*»  ^«  Studied  analysis  of  every  little  mean 

TkobMtortkiDgiarecpeiitoKbvM.  '^  e»e>7  sneaking  address,  every  trick 

o  ■,  g,  .  .   1- 1         m  and  subterfuge  (short  of  larceny)  that  is 

^Tk   ?*  ^?v  ""^  any  great  holiday,  of  necessary  to  the  tradesman's  occupation, 

which  he  keepeth  one  or  two  at  least  every  ^j^j^  ^^  hundreds  of  anecdotes,  diiSogue^ 

year,  he  will  merrily  say  in  the  hearing  cf  a  (j^  ^y^^,^  ij^^ij^^  ^^^^^  interspeSed, 

confidential  friend,  but  to  none  other:-  ^i  ^^^-      ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^l^  j^Stpoa^ 

All  work  ADd  no  piaj  namely,  the  sacrificing  of   every  honest 

Makas  Jack  ft  doll  bojr.  emotion  of  the  soul  to  what  he  calls  the 

O.',  main  chance — ^if  you  read  it  in  an  ironietU 

A  i-»-  .1—^-  V—.       .       t    .  ^   .  eenee,  and  as  a  piece  of  covered  eatire* 

A  bow  Alwft>«  bent  mtut  crack  at  last  -.i.-*  c  X.  ^  ui 

make  it  one  of  the  most  amusinff  books 

But  then  this  roust  always  be  understood  which  Defoe  ever  wrote,   as  much  so  as 

.to  be  spoken  confidentially,  and,  as  we  say,  any  of  his  best  novels.     It  is  difficult  to 

under  the  rose.  say  what  his  intention  was  in  writing  it.  It 

Lastly,  his  dress  is  plain,  without  singu-  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  him  in 

larity  ;  with  no  other  ornament  than  the  earnest.    Yet  snch  is  the  bent  of  the  book 

quill,  which  is  the  badge  of  his  function,  — ^_^___________-.«-^ 

stuck  under  the  dexter  ear,  and  this  rather       .  xhi.  tem  de«^t«d  •  laiyer  «la»  of  yonn,  men 

tor  convenience  of  having  it  at  hand,  when  than  that  to  which  it  it  now  eonSnod ;  it  took  in  tho 

he  huth  been  called  away  from  his  desk,  SJii^^iu'^rfif dr*"***"**  ***  bw»kon, tho a*orr# 
and   expocteih  to  resume  his  seat  there       t^xbt  Rcicctor.*^' 
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to  narrow  and  to  degrade  the  heart,  that  if  to  behave  htmself  In  the  way  of  his  bosi* 
•uch  maxims  were  as  catchirg  and  infee-  noss ;  what  impertinences,  what  taunts, 
tioua  as  those  of  a  licentious  cast,  which  floats,  and  ridiculoos  things,  he  most  bear 
happily  is  not  the  case,  had  I  been  living  in  his  trade,  and  must  not  show  the  least 
at  tnat  time,  1  certainly  should  have  re-  return,  or  the  least  signal  of  disgust:  he 
ocmiaended  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middle-  must  have  no  passions,  no  fire  in  his  tern* 
sex,  who  presented  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  to  per ;  he  must  be  all  soft  and  smooth  ;  nay, 
have  presented  this  book  of  Defoe's  in  pre-  if  his  real  temper  be  naturally  fieiy  and 
ference,  as  of  a  far  more  vile  and  debasing  hot,  he  must  show  none  of  it  in  his  shop; 
tendency.  I  will  give  one  specimen  of  his  he  must  be  a  perfect,  complete  kypoeriU  if 
advice  to  the  young  tradesman,  on  the  he  will  be  a  eampUte  tmUtman.*  It  is 
govemrnetU  of  hu  temper,    **  The  retail     true,  natural  tempers  are  not  to  be  always 

tradesman  in  especial,  and  even  every  counterfeited ;  the  man  cannot  easily  be  a 
tradesman  in  his  station,  must  furnish  him-  lamb  in  his  shop,  and  a  lion  in  himself; 
self  with  a  competent  stock  of  patience ;  I     but,  let  it  be  easy  or  hard,  it  must  be  done, 

mean  that  sort  of  patience  whicn  is  needful  and  is  done :  there  »re  men  who  have,  by 

to  bear  with  all  sorts  of  impertinence,  and  custom  and  usage,  brought  themselves  to 

the  most  provoking  curiosity  that  it  is  im-  it,  that    nothing    could   be   meeker    ami 

possible  to  imagine  the  buyers,  even  the  milder  than  they,  when  behind  the  counter, 

worst  of  them,  are  or  can  be  guilty  of.    A  and  yet  nothing  be  more  furious  and  raging 

tradeeman  behind  hU  counter  mvit  have  no  in  every  other  part  of  life ;  nay,  the  pro- 

Jfeeh  and  blood  about  him,  no  paesions,  no  vocations  they  have  met  with  in  their  shops 

reeentmeni ;  he  must  never  be  angry,  no  have  so  irritated  their  rage,  that  they  would 

not  so  much  as  seem  to  be  so,  if  a  customer  go  up  stairs  from  their  shop,  and  mil  into 

tumbles  him  five  hundred  pounds  worth  of  nenzies,  and  a  kind  of  madness,  and  beat 

goods,  and    scarce  bids  money   for   any  their  heads  against  the  wall,  and  perhaps 

thing ;  nay,  though  they  really  come  to  his  mischief  themselves,  if  not  prevented,  till 

shop  with  no  intent  to  buy,  as  many  do,  the  violence  of  it  had  gotten  vent,  and  the 

only  to  see  what  is  to  be  sold,  and  though  passions  abate  and  cool.    I  heard  once  of 

he  knows  they  cannot  be  better  pleased  a  shopkeeper  that  behaved  himself  thus  to 

than  they  are,  at  some  other  shop  where  such  an  extreme,  that  when  he  was  pro- 

they  intend  to  buy,  'tis  all  one,  the  trades-  voked  by  the  impertinence  of  the  customers, 

man  must  take  it,  he  must  place  it  to  the  beyond  what  his  temper  could  bear,  he 

account  of  his  calling,  that  'tie  hie  bueineee  would  go  up  stairs  and  beat  his  wife,  kick 

to  be  ill  ueed  and  reeeni  nothing;  and  so  his  children  about  like  dogs^  and  be' at 

must  answer  as  obligingly  to  those  that  furious  for  two  or  three  minutes,  as  a  man 

give  him  an  hour  or  two*s  trouble  and  buy  chained  down  in  Bedlam ;  and  again,  when 

uothing,  as  he  does  to  those  who  in  half  the  that  heat  was  over,  would  sit  down  and  ciy 

time  lay  out  ten  or  twenty  pounds.    The  faster  than  the  children   he  had  abused ; 

case  is  plain,  and  if  some  do  g^iye  him  and  after  the  fit,  he  would  go  down  into 

trouble  and  do  not  buy,  others  make  amends  the  shop  again,  and  be  as  humble,  cour 

and  do  buy ;  and  as  for  the  trouble,  'tis  the  teous,  and  as  calm  as  any  man  whatever ; 

business  of  the  shop."     Here  follows  a  so  absolute  a  aovemment  of  his  passions 

most  admirable  story  of  a  mercer,  who,  by  had  he  in  the  shop,  and  so  little  out  of  it : 

his  indefatigable  meanness,  and  more  than  in  the  shop,  a  soulless  animal  that  would 

Socratic  patience  under  affronts,  overcame  resent  nothing ;  and  in  the  ftimily  a  mad- 

and  reconciled  a  lady,  who  upon  the  re-  man  :  in  the  shop,  meek  like  a  lamb ;  but 

port  of  another  lady  that  he  had  behaved  in  the  family,  outrageous  like  a  Lybian 

saucily  to  some  third  lady,  had  determined  lion.  The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  neces- 

to  shun  his  shop,  but  by  the  over-persua-  sary  for  a  tradesman  to  subject  himself  by 

sions  of  a  fourth  lady  was  induced  to  go  to  all  the  ways  possible  to  his  bnsiness ;  Alt 

it ;  which  she  does,  declaring  beforehand  euetomere  are  to  be  hie  idole  :  eofar  at  he 

that  she  will  buy  nothing,  but  give  him  all  nuty  worehip  idole  by  allowance,  he  ie  to  bow 

the  trouble  she  can.     Her  attack  and  his  down  to  them  and  worehip  them  ;  at  least, 

defence,  her  insolence  and  his  persevering  he  is  not  in  any  way  to  displease  them,  or 

patience,  are  described  in  colours  worthy  of  show  any  disgust  or  distaste,  whatsoever 

a  Mandeville ;  but  it  is  too  long  to  recite,  they  may  say  or  do;  the  bottom  of  all  is, 

**  The  short  inference  from  this  long  dis- 

course,"  says  he,  ^  is  this,  that  here  you  see,  „^     .  .     .u  .     .. 

«d  I  cooM  giveyou  many  example,  likethtt,  ^HrJSSISS^^r^^SSir,^^^^',^^ 

bow  and  «a  what  manner  a  shopkeeper  is  author. 
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that  he  is  intending  to  get  money  by  them.  Coming  with  such  a  resolution  of  behaTioor, 
and  it  is  not  for  him  that  gets  money  to  she  cannot  meet  with  anything  to  ruffle  her 
offer  the  least  inconvenience  to  them, by  temper.  — Before  her  coach  is  yet  quite 
whom  he  gets  it;  he  is  to  consider  that,  as  stopt,  she  is  approached  by  a  gentleman- 
Solomon  says,  the  borrower  is  servant  to  the  like  man,  that  has  every  thing  clean  and 
lenderjsotheseller  Is  servant  to  the  buyer/'  fashionable  about  him,  who  in  low  obei- 
What  he  says  on  the  head  of  pUaturm  and  sance  pays  her  homage,  and  as  soon  as  her 
reereatiofu  is  not  less  amusing : — "  The  pleasure  is  known  that  she  has  a  mind  to 
tradesman's  pleasure  should  be  in  his  busi-  come  in,  hands  her  into  the  shop,  where 
ness,  his  companions  should  be  his  books,  immediately  he  slips  from  her,  and  through 
(he  means  his  ledger,  waste-book,  &c. ;)  and  a  by-way,  that  remains  visible  for  only  half 
if  he  has  a  iamily,  he  makes  At*  MeuraUmM  a  moment,  with  great  address  mtrenches 
yp  gUart  amd  no  Jkrtker  .•-—none  of  my  himself  behind  the  counter :  here  feeing 
cautions  aiifi  at  restraining  a  tradesman  her,  with  a  profound  reverence  and  modish 
from  diverting  himself,  as  we  call  it,  with  phrase  he  bess  the  favour  of  knowing  her 
his  fireside,  or  keeping  company  with  his  commands.  Let  her  say  and  dislike  what 
wife  and  children."*  «be  pleases,  she  can  never  be  directly  con- 
•  tradicted :  she  deaU  with  a  man,  in  whom 
■"■~~~~~~*"""~"~~~'""~~~— """"""" — '  oonsummate  patience  is  one  of  the  myste- 

MANNERS  OF  A  SPRUCE  LONDON  ^ ^ •>«' *^*l'^'*ul'f "flfw^tlt S! 
m^M^^^^^,^  » *T^  **«^ei  «^n««  A  ▼  w  .r«-T«  CTeatcs,  she  is  sure  to  hear  notmng  out  the 
MERCER,  AND  HIS  FEMALE  CUS-    most  obliging  Unguage,  and  h  J  always 

TOMER,    A     HUNDRED    YEARS  before  her  a  cheerful  countenance,  wheir 

AGO.  joy  snd  respect  seem  to  be  blended  with 

good  humour,  and  all  together  make  up  an 
Those  who  have  never  minded  the  con-  artificial  serenity,  more  engaging  than  un- 
versation  of  a  spruce  Mercer,  and  a  young  taught  nature  is  able  to  prepuce.*— When 
Lady  his  Customer  that  comes  to  his  shop,  two  persons  are  so  well  met,  the  con^ersa- 
have  neglected  a  scene  of  life  that  is  very  tion  must  be  very  agreeable,  as  well  as 
entertaining. — His  business  is  to  sell  as  extremely  mannerly,  though  they  talk  about 
much  silk  as  he  can,  at  a  price  by  which  be  trifles.    Whilst  she  remains  irresolute  what 
shall  get  what  he  proposes  to  be  reasonable,  to  take,  he  seems  to  be  the  same  in  advising 
accordine  to  the  customary  profits  of  the  her,  and  is  very  cautious  how  to  direct  her 
trade.    As  to  the  lady,  what  she  would  be  choice ;  but  when  once  she  has  made  it, 
at  is  to  please  her  fancy,  and  buy  cheaper  and  is  fixed,  he  immediately  becomes  posi* 
by  a  groat  or  sixpence  per  yard  than  the  tive  that  it  is  the  best  of  the  sort,  extols  her 
things  she  wants  are  usually  sold  for.  From  fency,  and  the  more  he  looks  upon  it,  the 
the  impression  the  gallantry  of  our  sex  has  more  he  wonders  he  should  not  have  dis- 
made  upon  her,  she  imagines  (if  she  be  not  covered  the  preeminence  of  it  over  any 
very  detbrmed),  that  she  has  a  fine  mien  thing  he  has  m  his  shop.    By  precept,  ex- 
and  easy  behaviour,  and  a  peculiar  sweet-  ample,  and  great  observation,  he  has  learned 
ness  of  voice ;  that  she  Is  handsome,  and  unobserved  to  slide  into  the  inmost  recesses 
if  not  beautiful,  at  least  mor'e  agreeable  of  the  soul,  sound  the  capacity  of  his  cus- 
than  most  young  women  sbe  knows.     As  tomers,  and  find  out  their  blind  side  un- 
she  has  no  pretensions  to  purchase  the  same  known  to  them  :  by  all  which  he  is  in* 
things  with  less  money  than  other  people,  structed  in  fifty  other  stratagems  to  make 
but  what  are  built  on  her  good  qualities,  to  her  overvalue  her  own  judgment,  as  well  as 
she  sets  herself  off  to  the  best  advantage  the  commodity  she  would  purchase.    The 
her  wit  and  discretion  will  let  her.    The  greatest  advantage  he  has  over  her,  lies  in 
thoughts  of  love  are  here  out  of  the  case ;  the  most  matenal  part  of  the  commerce 
so  on  the  one  hand  she  has  no  room  for  between  them,  the  debate  about  the  price, 
playing  the  tyrant,  and  giving  herself  angry  which  he  knows  to  a  farthing,  and  she  is 
and  peevish  airs ;  and  on  the  other,  more  wholly  ignorant  of:  therefore  he  no  where 
liberty  of  speaking  kindly,  and  being  a£b-  more  egregiously  imposes  upon  her  under- 
ble,  than  she  can  have  almost  on  any  other  standing ;    and  though  here  he  has  the 
occasion.    She  knows  that  abundance  of  UbcHrty  of  telling  what  lies  he  pleases,  as  to 
well-bred  people  come  to  his  shop,  and  the  prime  cost  and  the  money  he  has  re- 
endeavours  to  render  herself  as  amiable,  as  fiised,  yet  he  trusts  not  to  them  only ;  but, 
virtue  and  the  rules  of  decency  admit  ot  attacking  her  vanity,  makes  her  believe  the 
■                                        — —     ■   —  most  incredible  thiugs  m  iiie  world,  con- 
•  TiM  RcAteter.  cerning  his  own  weakness  and  her  superior 
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abilities.  He  had  taken  a  resolution^  he  amends  for  it  when  they  oome  to  land;) 
says,  never  to  pait  with  that  piece  under  and  what  with  his  fterins  and  smoking-,  or 
such  a  price,  but  she  has  the  power  of  talk-  smokie  fiering,  in  that  his  narrow  lobby, 
ing  him  out  of  his  goods  beyond  anybody  his  herrings,  which  were  as  white  as  whale- 
he  ever  sold  to :  he  protests  that  he  loses  bone  when  he  hung  them  up,  nowe  look! 
by  his  silk,  but  seeing  that  she  has  a  fancy  as  red  as  a  lobster.  It  was  four  or  fire 
for  it,  and  is  resolved  to  give  no  more,  dayes  before  either  hee  or  his  wife  espied 
rather  than  disoblige  a  lady  he  has  such  it;  and  when  they  espied  it,  they  fell 
an  uncommon  value  for,  he  will  let  her  have  downe  on  their  knees  and  blessed  them- 
it,  and  only  begs  that  another  time  she  will  selves,  and  cride,  '  A  miracle,  a  miracle  I* 
not  stand  so  hard  with  him.  In  the  mean  and  with  the  proclaiming  it  among  their 
time  the  buyer,  who  knows  that  she  is  no  neighbours  the^  could  not  be  content,  but 
fool  and  has  a  voluble  tongue,  is  easily  to  the  court  the  fisherman  would,  and  pre* 
persuaded  that  she  has  a  very  winning  way  sent  it  to  the  King,  then  lying  at  Burrough 
of  talking,  and  thinking  it  sufficient  for  the  Castle  two  miles  off." 
sake  of  good  breeding  to  disown  her  merit.  The  same  facetious  author,  in  ennme- 
and  in  some  witty  repartee  retort  the  oom«  rating  the  excellences  of  herrings,  says, 
pliment,  he  makes  her  swallow  very  con-  "  A  red  herring  is  wholesome  in  a  frosty 
tentedly  the  substance  of  every  thing  he  morning  :  it  is  most  precious  fish-mer* 
tells  her.  The  upshot  is,  that  with  the  chandise,  because  it  can  be  carried  through 
satis&ction  of  havmg  saved  ninepence  per  all  Europe.  No  where  are  they  so  well 
yard,  she  has  bought  her  silk  exactly  at  the  cured  as  at  Yarmouth.  The  poorer  sort 
same  price  as  anybody  else  might  have  make  it  three  parts  of  their  sustenance.  It 
done,  and  often  gives  sixpence  more  than,  is  every  man's  money,  from  the  king  to  the 
rather  than  not  Imve  sold  it,  he  would  have  peasant.  The  round  or  cob,  dried  and 
taken.^-  beaten  to  powder,  is  a  cure  for  the  stone. 

.  Rub  a  quart-pot,  or  any  measure,  round 

about  the  mouth  with  a  red  herring,  the 

We  have  copied  the  above  from  Mande-  ^ffu"*"^*  T*'  ^'^.^''  *'''*^^ '".»',   ^ 

ville's  «  Fable  of  the  Bees,"  Edition  1 725.  ™  *^?"»°f  .^"^"  ^^  the  ground  will  lead 

How  fer,  and  in  what  way,  the  practice  hounds  a  fake  scent.    A  broiled  hernng  is 

between  the  same  parties  differs  at  this  good  for  the  rheumatism.    IJe  fishery  is  a 

day,  we  respectfiilly  leave  to  our  fiiir  shop-  8J?*^  ^"^^  for  seamen,  and  bnngs  more 

ping  friendTof  this  present  year  1827,  to  l^'P  *?  J'TiS*'?*  ^^  assembled  at  Troy 

determine.  to  fetch  back  Helen." 

j^^  At  the  end  of  what  Nash  calls ''The 
Flay  iu  Praise  of  Red  Herrings,"  he  boasts 

..^_^__  of  being  the  first  author  who  had  written 

in  praise  of  fish  or  fishermen :  of  the  latter 

CURING  OF  HERRINGS.  ^^  wittily   and    sarcasticallv  says,  "  For 

«        ,.    «,.      -«..          mr*^..^  yo^  seeing  wonders  in  the  deep,  you  may 

From  the  WorhM  of  Thonuu  Nash,  1599.  fc^  ^^  sons  and  heirs  of  the  prophet  Jonas; 

**  It  is  to  bee  read,  or  to  bee  heard  of,  you  are  all  cavaliers  and  gentlemen,  since 

howe  in  the  punie  shipe  or  nonage  of  Cer-  the  king  of  fishes  chose  you  for  his  sub- 

dicke  sandes,  when  the  best  houses  and  jects ;  for  your  selling  smoke,  you  mav  be 

walles  there  were  of  mudde,  or  canvaze,  or  courtiers ;  for  your  keeping  fasting  days, 

poldavies  entiltments,  a  fisherman  of  Yar-  friar-observants ;  and,  lastly,  look  in  what 

mouth,  having  drawne  so  many  herrings  town  tliere  is  the  sign  of  the  three  mari- 

hee  wist  not  what  to  do  with  all,  hung  the  ^^^t  the  huff-capped  drink  in  that  house 

residue,  that  hee  could  not  sel  nor  spend,  you  shall  be  sure  of  always." 

in  the  sooty  roofe  of  his  shad  a  drying ;  or  Should  any  one  desire  to  be  informed  to 

say  thus,  his  shad  was  a  cabinet  in  decimo  ^^^it  farther  medicinal  and  culinary  pur- 

se»io,  boilded  on  foure  crutches,  and  he  poses  red  herring  may  be  applied  with 

bad  no  roome  in  it,  but  that  garret  in  es-  advantage,  Dodd*s  Natural  History  of  the 

ctfilfit,  to  lodge  them,  where  if  they  were  drie  Herring  may  be  consulted.    If  what   is 

let  them  be  drie,  for  in  the  sea  they  had  drunk  there  collected  were  true,  there  would  be 

too  much,  and  now  hee  would  force  them  doo  little  occasion  for  the  /acuity y  and  cookery 

penance  for  it    The  weather  was  colde,  ^ould  no  longer  be  a  science, 

and  good  fires  hee  kept,   (as  fishermen,  Norwich,                                    G.  B. 
what  nardnesse  soever  they  endure  at  sea, 
will  mak«  all  smoke,  but  they  will  make 
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LADY  WAIXIS  AND  Mr.  UAKUIS. 
^0(trp«  jjj  Harris,  patentee  of  Covent-garden 

TO  JOVE  THE  BENEFICENT.  theatre,  having  received  a  very  civil  mes- 

LU  juvc  xan.  '       j^J    WalUs,  offering  him  her 

For  the  Table  Book.  '^ATfornothing.  Mr.   H.*  observed. 

Oh  thoo.  that  holdett  in  thy  ipacions  hands  ^        j^-^  p^mgal,  that  her  ladyship  knew 

The  dwtiniw  of  men  I  whow  eye  eurveye  ihecxact  value  of  it  * 

Their  ynrion*  nctioni  1  thou,  whote  temple  ttaiids 

Above  »U  temples !  tlion.  whom  all  men  praiee  I  "  """  ~ 

Of  good  the  aalhor  I  thou,  whose  wisdom  sways  SMOKY  CHIMNIES. 

The  nnWerse  I  all  boonteon.  !  f««t  ^  me  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^  SUSpend- 

Tranqnillity,  and  health,  and  length  of  da^.  ^\v^^  half  way  up  the  chimney  by  a 

Good  Will  fward.  all.  «id  reference  unto  thee  ;  ^^^^  string    attwhed  tO  a  Stick,   and 

^rr  *tLr«;tf;lTr^^^^  g::Lilra\oop.  which  may  be  easily 

J"'     ?Ti^«  L,"t!^^^"«  too  ,.L-  fastened  by  nails,  will,  it  is  said    prevent 

^::^^T^V^^  '^  -•  ^'  ^«  disagreeable  effecU  of  a  smoky  chim- 

Tome  ablameless  life. Great Spiritl  grant,         .  ncy. 

N«r  bntden'd  with  much  care,  nor  narrow-d  by  much  ,_ _ 

''"'•  S.  R.  J.  OLD  ENGUSH  PROVERB. 

^ ««  j4n  ounce  of  mother  wit  ii  worth  a 

poftnd  of  learning,''  seems  well  exemplified 
tpariSU  In  the  following  dialogue,  translated  from 

WILSON  AND  SHUTER.  ^^LT'e  son  of  the  clergyman,  said  to 

When  Wilson  the  comedian  made  his  ^^  farmer's  son  Frederick,  as  they  were 

d^biit  it  was  in  the  character  formerly  sup-  talking  together  on  a  fine  summer's  even- 

ported  by  Shuter;  but  upon  his  appear-  j^g^  «<  How  large  is  the  moon  which  we 

uce  on  the  stage,  the  audience  called  out  ^^^  ^^  i„  the  heavens  T 

for  their  former  favourite,  bv  crymff,  «  Off,  Frederick,  As  large  as  a  baking-dish. 

off— 5Aii«er,  Skuierr    Whereon  Wilson,  ^r^^,.  Ha!  ha  I  ha!  As  large  as  a  b..k- 

tuming  round,  and  with  a  fece  as  stupid  as  jng-dish  ?  No,  Frederick,  it  is  foil  as  large 

art  could  make  it,  and  suiting  his  action  Jo  „  ^  ^jjole  country, 

his  words,  replied,  "5Aoo«*«r,#*oo*Aerr  Frederick.  What  do  you  tell  me?   as 

(pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  female  ^^g^  ^  ^  whole  country?   How  do  you 

lErformer  on  the  stage  with  him,)  "I'm  sure  i^^^^  j^  jg  ,0  large  ? 

the  does  her  part  very  well."    This  well-  jj^^^  ^y  tutor  told  me  so. 

timed  sally  of  seeming  stupidity  turned  the  ^hile   they    were    talking,  Augustus, 

scale  in  his  favour,  and  called  down  re-  another  boy,    came  by ;    and   Hans   ran 

peated  applause,  which  continued  during  laughing  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  Only  hear, 

ttie  whole  of  the  performance.*  Augustus  I  Frederick  savs  the  moon  is  no 

, .^ —  bigger  than  a  baking-dish." 

If  riTY  WHITE'S  PARENTHESIS.  «  No  ?"  replied  Augustus,  «  The  moon 

Kill  I   Yvniir-c  must  meat  least  asbigas  our  bam.    When 

Kitty  White,  a  W^l  ^\^^^^^^^^   "^^^  ^^^^r\^  taken  me  with  him  into  the 

comedian,  was  ^^^''^^2L   ^Ma    Tn  city,  I  have  observed,  that  the  globe  on  the 

Drury-lane,  how    to    P/rf^^™.  f W^^'  ^^  top  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  seems  like 

« The  RecruiUng  Officer.      The  ladyje-  P                                       .^  ^.j^  ^^^^j„ 

citing  a  parage  impr^P"^^^^^^^  '^^^\^^  \    th^e^saSks  of  cor^i;  and'^the  moon  must  be 
was  a  farenthene,  and  ^^'^I'^'^l^^''^^.^    „  great  deal  higher  than  the  dome." 
different  tone  «f  ^°!^^\»j  «^^^,^^^^^^^^  ^Now  which  of  these  three  little  philoso- 

^"^iX:   Ar.1!!f^Zr  \^^^Zho^^t^  ?^^^  ^«  tl^«  ^^''  intelligent?-!  must 

**  What's  tWr  .^%J^f^^'i^^^^^^  live  it  in  favour  of  the  last;  though  Hans 

present,  ^uAmg  for  her  dau^^^^^      igno  B       ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^  ^^  .^^^^^ 

ranee,  immediately  exdaim^^^^^^^  01 .  wha^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^8  ^^^  .^  .^  ^^^^ 

an  infernal  limb  «^.«f  Jf^^f^^^V^  honourable  to  come  even  at  all  near  the 

«ake !  not  to  know  the  ^3"8  J>;^^;^.  truth,  by  one's  own  reasoning,  than  to  givi 

Hce,  tod  that  It  IS  the  plural  number  ot  jj^^^jj^j/^^ij  ^  ^^e  hypothesis  of  another. 

^prenHcee  /  _^_^^^___^_  ' -_-.^_—_ — - 

•  MoathlY  Mirror  *  ""'"/  ^irrar.. 
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OFFICE  OF  LORD  HIGH  ADMIRAL. 

An  eog^ving  of  the  great  seal  of  Charles 
Lord  Howard  of  Effinghaod,  as  high  admiral 
of  England,  with  another,  his  lordship's 
autograph,  are  presented  to  the  readers  of 
the  Table  Book  from  the  originals,  before 
the  Editor,  affixed  to  a  commission  in  the 
first  year  of  that  nobleman's  high  ^office, 
granting  to  sir  Edward  Hoby,  knight,  the 
▼ice-ad  miraltv  of  the  hundred  of  Milton,  in 
the  county  of  Kent.* 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Nottingham,  was  the  distinguished 
admiral  of  the  English  fleet,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  winds  of  heaven, 
dispersed  and  destroyed  the  formidable 
Spanbh  armada  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land in  1588,  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.,  These  engraved  representations 
therefore  are  r.o  mean  illustrations  to  a 
short  account  of  the  office  of  lord  high 
admiral,  which,  after  having  been  in  com- 
mission upwards  of  a  century,  is  revived  in 
the  person  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne. 


It  is  commonly  said,  that  we  have  ob- 
tained the  term  admirai  from  the  Frendi. 
The  first  admiral  of  France,  «r  that  ever 
had  been  there  by  title  of  office,  was 
Enguerrand  de  Bailleul,  lord  of  Coucy,  who 
was  so  created  by  Philip  the  Hardy  in  1284, 
and  under  that  title  appointed  to  command 
a  fleet  for  the  conquest  of  Catalonia  and 
other  Spanish  provinces  from  Peter  of 
Arragon. 

The  French  are  presumed  to  have  gained 
the  term  in  the  crusades  a  little  before  this 
period,  under  St.  Lewis,  who  instituted  the 
order  of  '<  the  ship,''  an  honour  of  knight- 
hood, to  encourage  and  reward  enterprise 
against  the  Turks.  The  collar  of  this  order, 
at  the  lower  end  whereof  hung  a  ship,  was 
interlaced  on  double  chains  of  gold,  with 
double  scallop-shells  of  gold,  and  double 
crescents  of  silver  interwoven,  "  which 
figured  the  sandy  shore  and  port  of  Aigues- 
Mortes,  ^nd,  with  the  ship,  made  manifest 
declaration  that  this  enterprise  was  to  fight 
with  infidel  nations^^hich  followed  the 
fidse  law  of  Mahomet  who  bare  the  cies- 
cent^'f  The  chief  naval  commander  of  the 
Saracens  is  said  to  have  been  called  the 
admirante,  and  from  him  the  French  are 
conjectured  to  have  gained  their  amiral :  if 

*  For  tiM  Unui  of  this  docwnoat,  the  oditor  it  m- 
dfbtod  to  kit  Tolublo  and  ymlved  eorrMpondent  J.  J.  K. 
FaviM,  h.  m.  c  i. 


they  did,  it  was  tht  only  advantage  secnred 
to  France  by  the  expedition  of  St. 
Lewis.* 

Still,  however,  wh^er  the  French  aminh 
comes  from  the  Saracen  admiftmte  is  doubt, 
fill ;  and  though  the  title  occurs  in  Frendi 
history,  before  we  discover  otfiatraf  in  our 
own,  it  is  also  doubtful  whether  we  derive 
it  firom  our  neighbours.  The  Saaons  had 
an  officer,  whom  from  his  duties  they  called 
<<  Aef^Mere-aU,  that  is  AU  upon  the  §m  .-''f 
this  title  therefore  of  our  ancient  ancestors 
may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  beeo 
the  etymon  of  our  mdmifaL 


William  de  Lsybonrne  was  the  first 
Englishman  that  had  the  style  of  adaund. 
At  the  assembly  at  Bruges  in  1297,  (25 
Edward  I.)  he  was  styled  AiaAMlhu  Maris 
Jifgif,  and  soon  after  the  offiee  became 
tripartite.  We  sabsequently  aieet  with  the 
titles  of  admiralty  of  the  north  and  of  the 
west,  and  in  1387  (10  Richard  II.)  we  find 
Ricluird,  son  of  Allan,  eail  of  Arundel  and 
SorrjTy  denominated  AdmirtMu9  AnfUm: 
this  18  the  eariiest  mention  of  that  style.} 

Charles,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  tht 
liustrious  high  admiral  oi  £lixabetli,held  ths 
office  eifffateen  years  under  his  heroic  mis- 
tress, and  was  eontiiiued  in  it  fourteen  years 
longer  by  her  successor  James  I.  In  1619 
he  was  sueoeeded  in  it  by  George,  marquis 
(afterwards  the  first  duke)  of  Buckingham, 
who  held  the  dignity  till  1636,  (t^mp.  Car. 
I.)  when  it  was  in  commission  for  a  week, 
and  then  conferred  on  Algernon,  eail  of 
Northumberland,  and  afterwards,  by  the 
parliament,on  Robert,  earl  of  Warwick.  He 
surrendered  his  commission  in  1645,  under 
an  ordinance  that  members  should  have  no 
employment,  and  the  office  was  executed 
by  a  committee  of  both  houses,  of  whom 
the  earl  was  one.  In  1649,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty  under  the  Commoii- 
w^th  were  allowed  three  shillings  each  per 
diem. 


•  **  This  good  prinoo  beiaf  dead  of  •  d  jioktrjr  at 
tha  ramp  of  i}ftrthag«  ia  AfKca,  tke  fifth  day  of  Angost 
One  tkouand  two  hoadred  thrMsoort  and  tan,  hit  body 
wsa  bwled  in  wine  and  water,  until  that  the  lleeh  wae 
neatly  divided  from  the  bonee.  Hie  Aesh  and  entnule 
were  given  to  the  Idng  of  Sicily,  moneietiT  Charlee  of 
Fraaoej  brother  to  the  kinff,  wkio  caused  tiiem  to  be  in- 
terred in  the  nwnastery  of  Mont  Reall,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict,  near  to  the  citj  of  Palermo  in  Sieil/. 
Bat  the  bonee,  wrapped  np  worthily  in  aeare-doth  and 
silliEB,  ezoelkntlj  embalmed  with  most  prs<iioas  pei^ 
fames,  were  carried  to  St.  Denis  in  France :  and  with 
thetn  those  of  his  son,  monsienr  John  of  France,  connt 
of  Kerers,  dying  in  theeamp  and  of  thei 


t  Maitland,  Cok.  Just.  p.  i. 

I  Qodolphin's  AdmiraUy  Jarisdictioa,  1746. 
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At  te  TCttaration  of  Chaikf  II.  in  liMO, 
his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  vas  ftp- 
pointed  Iwd  high  admini;  but  on  the  pese- 
ing  <^  the  test  act  ie  1#73»  being  a  AMfian 
Catholic^  he  fesigned^  and  the  offiee  was  put 
in  commisflion,  with  pfinoe  Rapert  as  nrst 
lord,  till  1679.  It  remained  in  comraissioB 
till  the  end  of  that  reign. 

James  U.  (the  doke  of  York  just  men- 
tianed)on  his  accession  declared  himself, 
in  covncil,  lord  high  admiral,  and  lord 
genecal  of  the  nayy,  and  during  his  short 
xeign  managed  the  admiralty  afl£ira  by  Mr. 
Seetetary  Pepys. 

ThroughoQt  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the 
admiralty  was  continued  in  commission. 

Queen  Amie,  in  170S,  appointed  her 
consort  prince  George  of  Denmark,  lord 
high  admiral  of  England;  he  execnlttd 
the  office  under  that  style,  with  a  council, 
tiU  1707,  when,  on  account  of  the  union,  he 
was  styled  lord  high  admiral  of  Great 
l^tain,  and  so  continued  with  a  council  as 
before.  He  died  October  28,  1708,  and 
the  queen  acted  bj  Mr.  Secretary  Burohel, 
till  the  29th  of  November,  when  her  ma- 
jesty appointed  Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
lord  lugn  admiral  of  Great  Britain,  with  a 
lee  of  300  marks  per  annum.  In  November, 
1709,  the  admiral^  was  again  put  in  corn- 
mission,  and  has  been  so  contmued  from 
that  time  till  April  1827,  when  the  duke  of 
Clarence  was  appointed  lord  high  admiral 
of  Great  Britain. 


The  lord  high  admiral  has  the  manage- 
ment and  controul  of  all  maritime  affairs, 
and  the  government  of  the  royal  navy.  He 
commissions  aU  naval  officers,  from  an  ad- 
mnial  to  a  lieutenant ;  he  takes  cognizance 
and  decides  on  deaths,  murders,  maims, 
and  all  crimes  and  ofences  committed  on 
or  beyond  sea,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
OB  the  coaste,  in  all  ports  or  havens,  and 
on  afl  rivers  to  the  first  bridge  from  the  sea. 
He  appoints  deputies  for  the  coasts,  coro- 
nets mr  tf>e  view  of  dead  bodies  found  at 
sea,  or  on  the  waters  within  his  jurisdiction, 
and  judges  for  his  court  of  admiralty.  To 
him  belongs  all  fines  and  forfeitures  arising 
fiom  the  exercise  of  his  office,  the  goods 
of  pirates.  Sec.  maritime  deodands,  wrecks, 
salvage,  searprize,  wai&  and  strays,  por- 
poises, and  other  great  sea-fishes,  called 
royal  fishes,  whale  and  sturgeon  only  ex- 
cented.*  He  is  conservator  of  rivers  and 
puoHc  streams,  and  of  all  ships  and 
Uieries,  with  power  to  reform  unlawful 
nets  and  engines;  and  he  arrests  and  seises 

•  BMtacm. 


ships,  impresses  mariners,  pilots,  masters, 
gunners,  t>ombardiers,  and  any  other  per- 
sons wheresoever  they  may  be  met  with,  as 
often  as  the  naval  service  may  require.* 
Formerly,  in  common  with  other  admirals, 
he  wore  a  whistle  suspended  by  a  gold 
diain,  with  which  he  cneered  his  men  to 
action,  but  which  has  now  descended  to 
the  beatawain.t 

The  powers  of  the  commission  from  the 
lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  high  admiral  of 
England,  to  sir  Edwaurd  Hoby,  may  further 
illustrate  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  high 
office.  The  deed  itself  is  in  Latin,  fairly 
engrossed  on  parchment,  with  a  large  and 
fine  illumination,  entirely  filling  the  side 
and  bottom  margins,  representiog  a  branch 
of  white  roses  tinned  with  red,  entwined 
with  a  branch  of  noney suckle,  the  leaves 
and  flowers  in  &ir  and  proper  colours. 

This  commission  empowers  **  sir  Edward 
Bobbie,  knight,'*  to  take  cognizance  of,  and 
proceed  in  all  civil  and  maritime  causes, 
contracts,  crimes,  ofTepces,  and  other 
matters,  appertaining  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  En^ish  admiralty  of  the  queen  in  the 
hundred  of  Milton  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
and  the  maritime  parts  thereof,  and  thereto 
adjacent,  and  to  hear  and  determine  the 
same :  And  to  inquire  by  the  oath  of  good 
and  loyal  men  of  the  said  hundred  of  all 
traitors,  pirates,  homicides,  and  felons,  and 
of  all  suicides,  and  questionable  deaths  and 
casualties  within  sucii  admiralty  jurisdiction, 
and  of  their  estates,  and  concerning  whatever 
appertains  to  the  office  of  the  lord  high 
admiral  in  the  said  hundred.  And  of  and 
concerning  the  anchorage  and  shores  and  the 
royal  fishes,  viz.  sturgeons,  whales,  shell- 
fish, (cetis,)  porpoises,  dolphins,  rigge  and 
grampuses,  and  generally  of  all  other  fishes 
whatsoever,  great  and  small,  belonging  to 
the  queen  in  her  office  of  chief  admiralty  of 
England  :  And  to  obtain  and  receive  all 
pecuniary  penalties  in  respect  of  crimes 
and  offences  belonging  to  such  jurisdiction 
within  the  said  hundred,  and  to  decide  on 
all  such  matters :  And  to  proceed  against 
all  offenders  according  to  the  statutes  of  the 

aueen  and  her  kingdom,  and  according  to 
le  admiralty  power  of  mulcting,  corrects 
ing,  punishing,  castigating;,  reforming,  and 
imprisoning  within  the  said  hundred  or  itf 
junsdiction:  And  to  inquire  concerning 
nets^of  too  small  mesh,  and  other  contriv- 
ance, or  illicit  instrumcnte,  for  the  taking  o^ 
fish :  And  concerning  the  bodies  of  persons 

t  Focbrokt't  Encj.  of  Antiqmtitfc 
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wrecked  and  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the 
hundred :  Ann  concerning  the  keeping  and 
preservation  of  the  statutes  of  the  queen 
and  her  kingdom  in  the  maritime  parts  of 
the  said  hundred :  And  concemmg  the 
wreck  of  the  sea  s  And  to  exercise  the  office 
of  coroner,  according  to  the  statutes  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  Edward  the  First : 
And  to  proceed  according  to  the  statutes  con- 
cerning the  damage  of  goods  upon  the  sea  in 
the  27th  year  of  Edward  III. :  ^  And  you  the 
aforesaid  sir  Hohbie,  our  vice-admiral,  com- 
missary, and  deputy  in  the  office  of  vice- 
admiralty,  in  and  over  the  aforesaid  hundred 
of  Milton,  we  appoint,  recommending  to 
you  and  your  locum  tenens  6rmness  in  the 
execution  of  your  duty,  and  requiring  yoa 
yearly  in  Easter  and  Michaelmas  term  to 
account  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  your 
proceedings  in  the  premises."—— 
^  GiVen  at  Greenwich  under  our  great  seal 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  of  Juljr  in 
iht  year  of  our  Lord  from  the  incarnation 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
and  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  most  serene  lady  Elizabeth  by  the  grace 
of  God  queen  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  defender  of  the  Caith,  &c/' 

The  **  great  seaP  above  mentioned  is 
the  great  seal  of  the  admiralty^  engraved  on 
a  preceding  page,  and  as  there  represented, 
ofthe  exact  siae  of  the  seal  appended  to  the 
commission. 


Milton  Hundred,  Kbnt. 

Through  a  different  source  than  that, 
whence  uie  commission  just  set  forth  came 
to  hand,  the  Editor  has  now  before  him 
various  original  papers  formerly  belonging 
to  sir  Edwsurd  Hoby,  concerning  his  private 
and  public  concerns.  The  two  follovring 
relate  to  the  hundred  of  Milton. 

I. 

Articles  of  the  Queene's  Majestie 
Lands  belonging  to  the  Manner 
of  MiUon  with  ther  yearly  values 
as  thev  wilbe  letten,  and  of  the 
other  benefitts  belonging  to  the 
same  manner,  which  are  now 
letten  by  her  Majestie  in  farme. 

Earable  Lands  276  -  1 3«.  4d.  1 S4U. 
Meadowe  Lands  39  -  20#.  -  3911. 
Mershe  Lands  -  12  -  20«.  -  12U. 
Pasture  Lands  -  80  -  15«.  -  60/1. 
(Shent  7)  Lands  -  34  -  6f .  ScT.  11 U.  6.«.  M 
Towne  meade  -  25  -    5$.    -      6/i.  5#. 


Bents  of  Assise    -    •    -    liSiklt.    lOtf 

TheMyll 12li. 

Faires  and  Marketts  -    -      Idi 
Relieves  and  Alienac'ons  -      AH, 
Fines  and  Amercements   •     6if.  13#.    4d 
Wastes  Strayes  Fellons     1  i««     ^     «^ 
Goods  and  Wrack  of  Sea  f  *^**-    ^'    ^ 

teilL   U.tOd, 


49211.    2«.  6tf. 


Articles  of  the  Queene's  Majestie 
Lands  and  other  benefitts  be- 
longing to  the  Hundred  of  Abr- 
den  now  less  letten  in  farme. 

Qaeene*s  Lands  -  9  -  8«i    -    3JI.12«. 
B«nts  of  Assise     ...     -    1411.  9#.  5<f. 
Wastes  Straies  and  Fellons  goods  3ii.  6«.  8if. 

21lt.  8t.  lA 


466 


33Wt.  0   ^d. 


S'm  Tot,  of  the  proffitte  ">  *  *  o  k  <  />  .r ^ 
of  bothe  the  mariners  ]  ^^^^'  ^^' ^^ 
It  is  oversom'ed  viij  p.  ann. 

IL 

Sib  Edward  Hoby /or  a  LeoMeofthe 
euttodie  o/Miuow  and  Makden. 

The  Queene's  Ma'tie  by  warrant  of  the 
late  Lord  Treasourer  the  sixt  daye  of  July, 
in  the  xiijth  Yeare  of  her  Raigne,  did 
graunt  Custodia  of  the  Manner  of  Milton, 
and  the  Hundred  of  Milton,  and  Marden, 
fcc.  vnto  Thomas  Randolphe  for  Threescore 
years,  yieldinge  120U.  yearly  rent  and  v)s. 
viiid  increase  of  the  rent.  Prouiso  semper 
q'd  si  aliquis  alius  plus  dare  voluerit  de 
incPo  per  Annum  pro  Custod.  predict 
sine  fraude  vel  male  ingenio  Quoa  tunc 
idem  Thomas  Randolphe  tantum  pro  eadea^ 
soluere  teneatur  si  Custod.  voluerit  her'e 
supVlicL 

The  Lease  is  by  meane  conveyance 
colorably  sett  over  vnto  one  Thomas  Bod« 
ley,  but  the  interest  is  in  one  Richard  Pot- 
man, Attorney  towards  the  Lawe. 

Sr  Edward  Hoby  knight  the  xxvjth  of 
Maye  xlmo  Regine  nunc,  before  the  nowe 
Lord  Treasourer  and  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  did  peraonally  cum,  and  in 
wrytinge  under  his  hande.  Offer,  sine  fraude 
vel  male  ingenio,  to  increase  the  Queene's 
rent  1001*.  yearly,  which  sayd  Offer  was 
accepted  and  attested,  with  Mr.  Baron 
Clarke's  hande  redy  to  be  inrolled. 

WhereuDon  the  sayd  Sr  Edward  Hoby 
doth  humbly  praye  that  Yor  Lo'pp  wilb« 
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pl««Md  to  gyve  warrant  for  iha  inrowtioge 
thereof  accordiDgely,  aDd  that  a  fcire  faicias 
maye  presently  be  awarded  agajrnst  the 
Leasee,  to  shewe  cause  whye  the  former 
Pattent  shoulde  not  be  repealed,  and  the 
custody  aforesayd  graunted  to  the  sayd 
Sr  Edward  Hoby. 

Note, 
The  lyke  tender  was  heretofore  made 
xzxijdo  Regine  Elizabeth  by  Richard  Var- 
ney  Eequyer,  agaynst  Gregory  Wolmer 
Esquyer,  for  the  Mannor  of  Torrington 
Magna :  beinge  in  extent  to  her  Ma*tie 
for  the  dett  of  Phillipp  Basset,  and  leased 
with  the  like  Prouiso,  and  thereby  ob- 
teyned  a  newe  Lease  from  her  Ma'tie. 


srriTt  tbj  aar 


Hie  precedioff  documents  are  so  far 
interesting,  as  they  connect  sir  Edward 
Hoby  with  the  hundred  of  Milton  and 
Marden,  beyond  his  public  office  of  rice 
admiral  of  the  former  place,  and  show  the 
underletting  of  the  crown  lands  in  the 
feign  of  Elizabeth,  with  something  of  the 
means  employed  at  that  time  to  obtain 
giants. 


4^an:tcit  ^lapsc. 

No.  XVI. 

(From  "  Tottenham  Court,"  a  Comedy,  by 
Thomas  Nabbs,  1638.] 

Loven  Purtued, 

Worthgood,  BeUamte,  <u  travelling  to* 
gether  before  daylight. 

fTvrtk,  CoBM,  mj  Deligfats  let  not  raeb  p«btoi 

PrMt  dowa  thy  Mral :  th«  darkiMM  but  presents 
Shadows  of  few ;  which  should  seears  os  best 
From  dsafer  of  paniiit 

BolL  Would  it  wen  dsj  1 
My  mpprAeadmi  is  so  foil  of  horror ; 
1  thiak  each  sooad,  the  air's  light  moUon 
Makas  ia  these  thickets,  is  mj  Unels'aToice, 
Threat*niag  onr  rolas. 

JForeh.  Let  his  rage  persut 
^  enterprise  a  Yeageanoe,  we'll  prereat  it. 
Wrapt  ia  the  arms  of  Night,  that  fatoors  Loteri, 
We  hitherto  have  'soaped  his  eager  searah  : 
Aad  are  arriTod  aear  Londoa.    Sare  I  hear 
The  Bridgets  eataraeti,  aad  saeh-Iike  marmnrs 
As  aight  aad  sleep  yield  from  a  popoloos  naiaber. 

BM.  BatwheawUlitbedaj?  the  light  hath 

fort: 
Oar  first  of  naefnl  seasas  beiag  kst, 

Ike  rest  are  less  delighted. 

fForth.  Th*  early  Cock 

Hath  soag  his  snmmoas  to  th«  day's  approach  t 

' Twill  iokUntl;  appear.    Why  sUrtltd,  BeUamis  ? 


BA  Didao 
Pray,  listsa. 

fFarth.  Come,  come ;  'tis  thy  fear  saggeata 
lUaslTe  faaoies.    Uader  Lofve^s  protaettoa 
We  amy  presame  of  safisty. 

BM.  Aye  me^  'tis  sare  my  Uaefe;  dear  Lots 
Worthgood  P 

Worth,  Asloaishmeat  hath  seis'd  my  faealtiea. 
My  Lots,  my  Bellamie»  ha  I 

Bell.  Ooat  thoa  forsake  me,  Worthgood  ? 

iBsU,  mt  l99inf  Mm.) 

XTorO.  Wkcw's  my  Lot*  ? 
Dart  from  thy  silrer  erssoaat  oae  fair  beam 
Threagk  tUs  bfaok  air,  thea  Gorsraesa  of  Night. 
To  shMT  ma  whither  she  is  led  by  fear. 
Tkoa  aaTwas  Darkaeas,  le  assist  as  here. 
Aad  th«  prore  latal  I 

(/TtCAia.)  Fritom^fMoWy/Mom. 

fFortk,  BUenee  yoor  aoiae,  ye  elamoroas  muisters 
Ofthisii^Bstiee.    Bellamie  U  kat ; 
She's  kMt  to  ma.    Not  har  fteiae  Uade'e  rage. 
Who  whets  yoar  aager  aptaasa  to  parsae  am 
With  threats  or  promiaes ;  aor  his  paiated  tanan 
Of  laws'  ssTsrity ;  eoafil  erer  work 
Upon  the  temper  of  my  vssolttte  soal 
To  softea  ikto  foar,  tin  she  was  lost 
Not  all  the  illaaire  horrom,  whieh  the  aight 
Presaats  aato  th*  imagiaatiaa, 
T*  aftii^t  a  gail^  eoasoieaoe,  ooald  possess  om. 
While  I  poassairdmy  Lore.    The  dissaal  shrieks 
Of  fatal  owla,  aad  groaas  of  dying  ssaadrakss. 
Whilst  her  soft  palm  warm'd  miae,  wore  masae  to  ■«••» 
Their  light  appears.— No  safoty  does  consist 
la  paasba  or  oomplaiats.    Night,  let  ihiae  anas 
Agaia  assist  me  i  aad,  if  ao  kiad  miaister 
Of  better  fate  guide  me  to  BeUamie, 
Be  thoa  etaraaL 

(JriCMa.)  Follow,  foihw.foihm. 


Belhmie,  tdane,  in  Murifbone  Park, 

B4tt.  The  day  b^ns  to  break ;  aad  trenaUiag  Light* 
As  if  affrighted  with  this  night's  disaster. 
Steals  thro  the  farthest  air,  aad  by  degrees 
Salutes  my  weary  V>ngiaga.— O,  my  Wortikgood, 
Thy  preeeaee  would  hare  oheckt  these  passions  t 
Aad  shot  deUght  thro'  all  the  mists  of  sadaesa. 
To  guide  my  foar  safe  thro'  the  paths  of  daager : 
Now  foaro  assault  me.— Tis  a  Ivoaaaa's  Toioe. 
She  slags ;  aad  ia  her  mnmo'k  ehsarfulaess 
Seems  to  express  the  freedom  of  a  heart. 
Not  chMB'd  to  aay  passions. 

Songf  within. 

What  a  daiaty  lifs  the  Milkmaid  leads  1 

Whca  oTcr  the  flowery  meads 

She  dabbles  in  the  dew, 

Aad  sings  to  her  cow ; 

And  feels  aot  the  paia 

Of  Lore  or  Disdain. 

'She  sleeps  in  the  night,  tho'  she  toil*  in  the  day 

And  merrily  passeth  her  time  away. 
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JBMI.  OK  nli^t  I  thMft  ay 

F«r  tmA  m  thap*  of  quiet  1 


[From  the  **  Duchess  of  Suffolk,*'  an  His* 
torical  Play,  by  T.  Hey  wood,  1631.1 

A  Tragic  PurwU. 

Tk0  Duehe89,  with  her  Httle  eMU,  pr#- 
poring  to  escape  by  night  from  the  relentUte 
pereeentUm  of  the  Romaniete, 

Dmeh,  (to  tho  J^sTM.)  (Htc  me  my  eUU,  tad BMnOet 
—now  Hettres'e  ploMnre : 
Fare^vtU ;— eome  life  or  &mtk,  I'U  knf  my  trumn, 
Maj,  chide  not,  pretty  babe  s  ooy  enemiee  eome  i 
Thy  eryinf  will  proaouee  thy  mother^  doom* 
Bethoabntetilli 
Thia  fate  may  thnde  w  from  thnir  Mffltai  wilL 

(Seik) 

{A  noiee  of  Purtuert.    She  re-enter9,) 
DM*.  Oh  fear,  what  art  thoa?  kad  mo  wiaga  to 

«yj 

IHieot  me  in  thia  plnBft  of  mieery. 
Natura  has  Uvght  the  Child  obedinoe ; 
Thoa  haet  been  huaUa  to  thy  mothof'e  wiih. 
O  let  me  kin  theee  dnteoae  lijpe  of  thiao» 
That  woald  not  kill  thy  «MAer  with  a  ory. 
Now  fenraid,  whither  heaf'a  diaaeti;  Cor  I 
Caa  gnlAe  no  better  than  tUae  iolney. 
Here  are  two  Pilgrims  boondlbr  Lyoa  Qaay,* 
And  nelfher  known  one  foetolep  of  the  way. 

(NoUt  agatM  hmrd.) 

DmA.  Retan  yon  ?  then  *de  time  to  ihift  me  hence. 

(SaUt  amipmmttSg  Rt-nten,) 

DweK,  Thai  far,  but  heaVn  knowa  where,  we  have 
eecaped 
The  eager  ponoit  of  oar  enemtea, 
Hariaf  for  guidance  my  attentire  foar. 
BtiUI  look  back,  atill  start  my  tired  feat, 
Which  nerer  tiU  now  meaaored  Loadon  street : 
My  Honours  scom'd  that  custom ;  they  would  ride ; 
Now  forced  to  walk,  more  weary  pain  to  bide. 
Thou  Shalt  aot  do  ao,  child ;  1*11  carry  thee 
In  Sorrow's  arms  to  wdcome  misery. 
Custom  mast  steel  thy  youth  with  pinoUng  want, 
That  thy  great  birth  in  age  may  bear  wifh  scant 
Bleep  peaoeably,  sweet  duck,  and  make  no  noise : 
Methinks  each  step  is  death's  arreatiag  Toice. 
We  shall  meet  nurse  anon ;  a  dog  will  come. 
To  plaaee  my  quiet  infant :  when,  nurse,  when  t 


Through  my  hnrd  tranul  in  thia  infnaf  s  birth. 
Am  now  grown  strtfng  vpon  neoeesity. 
How  forwards  are  we  toward«  Windham  Caatls  ? 
Btr^.  Jaat  half  oar  way :  hot  we  hafv  lost 


•ar 


The  Duehe»9f  persecuted  from  pHace  to 
place,  with  Bertyj  her  Huebandy  tahet  com- 
\ort  from  her  BahfM  imike. 

Duth,  Tot  we  hare  scaped  the  danger  of  our  foes; 
And  1,  that  whilom  was  exceeding  weak 

•  From  which  place  she  hopes  to  embark  for  Vlan- 


Thro'  ih»  hot  pursait  of  oar 

Ihtch.  We  are  not  utterly  deroid  of  ftknds ; 
Behold,  the  young  Lord  Willoughby  smiles  on  us : 
And  'tis  great  help  to  hate  a  Lord  our  friend. 

C.L. 


PLAY-BUXS. 
To  theBditor. 

Sir, — Conjecturing  that  some  slight  no- 
tices of  the  early  use  of  play-bilb  by  our 
comedians  might  be  interesting  to  your 
readers,  allow  me  respectfully  to  request 
the  insertion  of  the  following : — 

So  early  as  1587,  there  is  an  entry  in  the 
Stationers*  books  of  a  license  granted  to 
John  Charlewood,  in  the  month  of  October, 
**  by  the  whole  consent  of  the  assistants, 
for  the  onlye  ymprinting  of  all  maner  of 
bills  for  players.  Provided  that  if  any 
trouble  arise  herebye,  then  Charlewoode  to 
bear  the  charges."  Ames,  in  his  1)/pogr. 
Antig.y  p.  342,  referring  to  a  somewhat 
later  date,  states,  that  James  Roberts,  who 
printed  in  quarto  several  of  the  dramas 
written  by  Uie  immortal  Shakspeare,  also 
**  printed  bills  for  the  players  ;**  the  license 
of  the  Stationers'  Company  had  then  pro- 
bably devolved  to  him.  The  announce- 
ments of  the  evening's  or  rather  afternoon's 
entertainment  was  not  circulated  by  the 
medium  of  a  diurnal  newspaper,  as  at  pre- 
sent, but  broadsides  were  pasted  up  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets  to  attract  the  passer- 
by. The  puritanical  author  of  a  ^  Treatise 
against  laleness,  Vaine-playes,  and  Inter- 
ludes,'' printed  in  black  letter,  without  date, 
but  possibly  anterior  to  1587,  proffers  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  practice.F— 
**  They  use,^'  says  he,  in  his  tirade  against 
the  players,  **  to  set  up  their  bills  upon 
postes  some  certain  dayes  before,  to  ad- 
monish the  people  iff  make  resort  to  their 
theatres,  that  ihef  may  thereby  be  the 
better  furnished,  and  the  people  prepared 
to  fill  their  purses  with  their  treasures." 
The  whimsical  John  Taylor,  the  water-poet, 
under  the  head  of  Wit  agd  Mirth,  also 
alludes  to  the  custom.  •««  ^  Master  Nat. 
Field,  the  player,  riding  up  Fleet-street  at 
a  great  pace,  a  gentleman  called  him,  and 
asked  what  play  was  played  that  dajr.  He 
being  angry  to  be  stayM  on  so  frivolous  a 
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demuid,  answered,  thai  he  might  tee  what  distiacted  estate  of  Eagknd,  ibTeatened 

play  was  pUied oH  eveiy  poete.    I  cry yo«r  with  a  doud  of  hlood,  by  a  Civill  Wrrre ; 

meicy,  said  the  fentleman,  I  took  yew  for  a  call  for  all  possible  meanes  to  appease  and 

poste»  yoo  rode  so  ftsL''  avert  the  wrath  of  God,  appearing  in  these 

It  may  Daturally  be  inferred^  that  the  judgments ;  amongst  which,  iastjng  and 

emoluments  of  itinerant  players  could  net  prayer  having  been  often  tried  to  he  very 

affoid  the  convenienoe  of  a  printed  bill,  efiectuall,  have  bin  lately,  and  are  still  en- 

and  henee  from  neoessity  arose  the  practice  joyned :  And  whereas  public  sports  doe 

of  announcing  the  play  by^  beat  ot  dram,  not  well  agree  with  public  calamities,  nor 

Will.  Slye,  who  aMended  Kempe  in  the  pnUike  togs  Pl^es  with  the  seasoM  oC 

provincial  enactment  of  his  '<  Nine  Men  of  nnmiliatlon,  this  being  an  cnerctse  of  sad 

Gotham/'  is  fisured  with  a  drum.  Parolles,  and  pieus  solemnity,  and  the  other  specta- 

in  Shakspeare  s   **  All's  Well  that   ewb  des  of  pleasure,  too  commonly  expressing 

Well,*'  alludes  to  this  occupation  of  some  lascivious  mirth  and  levitie :  It  is  therefore 

of  Witt.  Slye's  fellows,  '*  Faith,  sir,  he  has  thought  fit,  and  ordeined  by  the  Lords  and 

led  the  drum  before  the  English  come-  Commons  in  this  Parliaineot  assembled, 

dians.''  that  while  these  sad  causes,  and  set  times 

The  long  detailed  tHles  of  some  of  the  of  humiliation  doe  continue,  publike  Stage 

early  qmxio  pl^ys  induce  a  supposition,  Playes  ^all  cease,  and  bee  forborne.    In- 

that  the  play-bills  which  introduced  them  stead  of  which,  are  recommended  to  the 

to  public  notice  were  similarly  extended,  people  of  this  land,  the  profitable  and  seft- 

The  **  pleasant   conceited  Comedy/'  and  sonable  eonstderationa  of  repentance,  i«- 

^  the  Bloody  Tragedy,"  were  equally  cal-  conciliation,  and  peace  with  God,  which 

culated  to  attract  idling  gazers  on  the  book-  probably  may  promice  owtward  peace  and 

stalls,  or  the  **  walks  at  St.  Paul's,"  and  prosperity,  ana  bring  againe  times  of  joy 

to  draw  gaping  crowds  about  some  voci-  and  gladnesse  to  these  nationsii" 

ferous  Autolycos,  who  was  probably   an  The  tenour  of  this  ordinance  was  strictly 

underling  belongina  to  the  company,  or  a  enforced ;  many  young  and  vigorous  actors 

servant  to  one  of  the  players ;  for,  as  they  joined  the  king's  army,  in  which  fov  the 

ranked  as  gentlemen,  each  forsooth  had  his  most  part  they  obtained  commissions,  and 

roan.   A  carping  satirical  writer,  who  wrote  others  retired  on  the  scanty  pittances  they 

anonymously  **  Notes  from   Blackfriers,"  had  earned,  till  on  the  restoration,  the 

1617,  presents  some  traces  of  a  play-bill  theatre  burst  forth  with  new  efiulgenoe. 

crier  of  that  period.  The  play-bill  that  announced  the  opening 

«  Prithee,  wtet*.  ^«  p]»7  ?  of  the  new  theatre,  in  Drury 4ane,  April  8, 

TW  int  I  Tttitad  thU  tw«lTe»o«tii  dftj.  1663,  has  been   already  printed  in    the 

Thex  Mf-^  ▲  Bew  teraiitod  bof  of  piirl«,  Every^Day    Booh.     The    actors     names 

lUtiMvodadhbBMktDatMkitafiri  were  then,  for  the  first  time,  affixed  to 

Of  tir«iTv;  aBdlTinfffMtimpoudedfoi't,  the  characters  they  represented;  and,  to 

Hm  haUier  salt  kU  baarde  t»  «et  kk  ptft,  evince  their  loyalty,  <<  Vivat  Rex  et  Re- 

jLcaiittt  aU  tkoM  ife  opn  maiiM  beat.  P^^"  ^^  appended  at  the  foot  of  the 

That  would  aot  foeeljr  to  the  theft  oonaeat :  bills,  as  it  continues  to  this  day. 

Faaaea  aU  ta  '•  wish,  and  ia  the  epilogw  In  the  reign  of  the  licentious  Charles  II«, 

Ooetoatajipiiaadedforafamova— rofae.*  wherein    monopolies  of   all    kinds    were 

—Now  hang  ae  if  I  did  not  look  at  first,  granted  to  court  favourites,  licenses  were 

For  some  sneh  staff,  hj  the  foad^eople's  timst.**  obtained  for  the  sole  printiuff  of  play-biUs. 

r    4^^«  ^u      1              v    *-ii  *u^  -..1^  There  is  evidence  in  Bagfonrs  Collections, 

'"^"3'5!*  E^^f '  !iLi!L.*?- ^5:  Ifarl  MSS.  No.  «91orTol.   a.,   that  in 

VMIHW  of  the  kingly  prerogative  m  the  *""•  .   !T-,   •d„_„  t  »i?rf~.„-I    «.  „„ 

orecediiiK  year,  haAii  m  tfe  Minshine  of  August,  1663,  Roger  L  Estrange,  as  »ut- 

SoSfa?«ir,  'and  pubUdy  aeknowl«dg«l  !T.V!f  J^TSSTJ  ^/^r^o?^^' 

the  patrona^  of  royalty,  proToked,  by  ^  *''!,   **if.  i?**"*,,  k  iiT^  ?    ^  ^ 

theirV«teyf«h*'e»^e<*the  sterimi  "«  '"d  publjahing  «U  balUds,  ptays,  &c. 

yiehUni  ^  m  p<5»er.    The  lorfs  and  "«*   P^'?2!l  vP"°'S''.„?i'Sn?S; 

^mm^  aMemUido*  the  second  day  ot  ^**JR?"'ir.^- *°"      *£!??!,.?*«; 

Septemb.^  in  the  fooncr  year,  supprnsed  •"•    Wh«»  that  license  ceased,  I  have  yet 

tX/SSiS?*  "^  •"'•"*°°'  '^"^  nTplay-bUl.  at  Bartholomew-fcir  were 

by  the  CgUowmg  in  form  the  same  as  those  used  at  the  regu- 

OrMiumee.  lar  theatres ;  but,  as  they  were  given  among 

"  Whereas  the  distressed  estote  of  Ire-  the  populace,  they  were  only  half  the  size. 

land,  steeped  in  her  own  blood,  and  the    One  that  Dogget  published  recently,  in  my 
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poeiestion,  had  W.  R.  in  the  upper  ooTnen,  an«  fiuicSet  hiiDself  sicky  the  doctor  fiuides 
SB  those  printed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  he  can  cure  him :  death — that  stem  reality- 
had  C.  R.,  the  royal  arms  heing  in  the  aettles  the  matter,  by  fencying  both.  One, 
centie.  because  he  has  a  little  of  this  life's  evil 

The  luxurious  mode  of  printing  in  assail  him,  &ncies  himself  miserable,  an- 
alternate  black  and  red  lines,  was  adopted  other,  as  ragged  as  a  colt,  fimcies  himself 
in  Gibber's  time ;  the  bills  of  Covent-garden  happy.  One,  as  ugly  as  sin,  and  as  hide- 
theatre  were  generally  printed  in  that  man-  ous  as  death,  fancies  himself  handsome-* 
ner.  The  bills  of  Druiy-lane  theatre,  with-  another,  a  little  higher  than  -six-penn'orth 
in  the  last  ten  years,  have  issued  from  a  of  halfpence,  &ncies  himself  a  second  Saul, 
private  press,  set  up  in  a  room  below  the  In  short,  it  would  take  a  monthly  part  of 
stage  or  that  ibeatre.  The  bills  for  the  the  Tabie  Book  to  enumerate  the  different 
royal  box,  on  his  majesty's  visit  to  either  vagaries  of  fancy — so  multifiEurious  are  her 
theatre,  are  printed  on  white  satin.  forms.    Leavini^  this,  proceed  we  to  one 

Connectea  with  these  notices  of  play-  of  the  fancies  which  amuse  and  divert  the 

bills,  are  the  means  l^  whidi  they  were  mind  of  man  in  his  leisure  and  lonely 

dispersed.    A  century  ago,  they  were  sold  hours — the  **  Linnet  Fancy." 
in  the  theatres  by  young  women,  called        **  Linnet  fiincy !"  I  think  I  hear  some 

^  orai^e-girls,''  some  of  whom,  Sallv  liarris  taker-up  of  the  TMe  Book  say,  ^  What* s 

and    others,  obtained  considerable  cele-  in  a  linnet  I — ^rubbish — 
brity ;  these  were  suoeeeded  by  others,  who  .  ... ..  .    .       _. . 

neither   coveted   nor  obUined    notoriety.  t.  t.^!^'!  f.!!!?-^ 

The  "orange-girls"  have  gone  out,  and  lUybth^lfor.fwat. 

staid  marriM  women,  who  pay  a  weekly        Music  1  I  flnswer^melody.  unrivalled 

stipend  to  the  box-lobby  fruit- woman,  now  melody-— equal  to  Philomel*s,  tliat  ever  dio- 

vend  plav-biUi  in  the  theatre,  but  derive  bird  of  the  pNoets. — ^I  wish  they  would  call 

most  of  their  emolument  from  the  sale  of  things  by  their  proper  names ;  for,  after  all, 

the  "  book  of  the  J^Jf"  or  "  the  songs  "  it  is  a  cock — ^hens  never  make  harmonious 

of  the  evening.    The  old  cry  about  the  sounds.    The  fimcy  is  possessed  but  by  a 

streets,  ''  Choice  fruit,  and  a  bill  of  the  few,  and  those,  generally,  of  the  **  lower 

play — ^Drui^-lane    or  Covent-garden,"  is  orders" — ^the    weavers    and    cobblers    of 

ahnost   extinct ;  the   barrow-women    are  Whitechapel  and  Spitalfields,  for  instance, 

obliged  to  obtain  special  permission  to  re-  A  good  bird  has  been  known  to  fetch  ten 

main  opposite  some  friendly  shopkeeper's  sovereigns.    I  have  frequently  seen  three 

aoor;  and  the  play*bills  are  chiefly  hawked  and  four  given  for  one. 
by  little  begsarly  boys.  Whence  the  song  of  the  linnet  was  ob- 

I  am,  sir,  &c.  tained  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  from  what  I  have 

Will  o'  the  Wisp.  heard  the  tiulark  and  sky-lark  do,  I  incline 

March,  182T.  to  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  theirs  is  in 

_  the  song  of  the  linnet.    This  song  consists 

of  a  number  of  jerke,  as  they  are  called, 

THE  LINNET  FANCY.  ■?»«  ^f.iT^^^  *  ^i^t  ^'^1/^*"  ®"'  ^^ 

time  with  the  most  beautiful  exactness: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  'nAk  Book.  this  is  termed  a  «  weighed  bird."    Others 

-  .        ,   ^  .  *  V      .V      *vi  —  rattle  through  it  in  a  hurried  manner,  and 

It  Is  mj  faatantt  to  1mt6  these  tbiBct,  .  ,^    .      J«*    :^    *        ^j    «.  asi:  .u^ 

^       '  1  L    _  take  to  what  is  termed  battung  $  these 

For.dkST  ammse  me  in  mr  moodj  iMron :  ^      ,.   , *^     .,  „    •     *     X  x^ 

Tk«rr;ioesw.ftm7«,J«totte woods:  ?~  ^l^.^^""   >"»      V^'T  ''*'*''"•     ^^ 

Wkere  bends  th'  •nlo.i'd  willow  oV  the  strsMi.  ?  With  them  as  ma  party  where  many  are 

They  mnhe  sweet  melody.  inclined  to  Sing,  the  loudest  and  qiuckest 

tires  them  out;  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  '*  knocks 

Of  all  the  earthly  thinn  by  which  the  them  down."    These  jerke  are  as  under, 

brain  of  man  is  twisted  and  twiried,  heated  Old  ftinciera  remember  more,  and  regret 

and  cooled,  &ncy  is  the  most  powerful,  the  spoliation  and  loss  of  the  good  old 

Like  a  froward  wife,  she  invariably  leads  strain.    I  have  heaid  some  of  them  say, 

him  by  the  nose,  and  almost  every  man  is  that  even  larks  are  not  so  good  as  they 

in  some  degree  ruled  by  her.    One  fancies  were  forty  years  ago.    Tlie  reader  must  not 

a  horse,  another  an  ass— one  a  doff,  another  suppose  that  the  jerke  are  warbled  in  the 

a  rabbit— one's  delight   is   in  dress,   an-  apple-pie  order  in  which    he  sees  them 

other's   in  negligence— one  is  a  lover  of  here:  the  birds  put  them  forth   as  they 

flowers,    another  of  insects— one's  mind  please:  good  birds  always ^ni»A  them, 
runs  or  a  pigeon,  another's  on  ^  hawk— 
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„..  Tolloc,  ToUoc,  ch»— Ic,  Ic,  Ic,  Ic,  qnak* 

— Ic,  Ic,  TvT,  Fear- 

Tolloc,  Tolloc,  R— West,  weei,  wetl, 
cheer— Tolloc,  cha— Hup. 

Tolloc,  Tolloc,  R— Ejup. 

Tolloc,  ToUoc,  B— Cha,  c«B— Pipe,  Pipe, 

TR>noc,  Tolloe,   E— Ejup— Pip*,   Pipe, 

Log,  Lag,  a — Oier,  Cher,  Cher. 
Log,  Lug — Orchee,  weet. 
LujT,  Lug,  G — Pipe,  Pipe,  Pipe. 
Lug,  Lug,  G — Ic,  Ic,  Ic,  Ic,  quake,  e 
Pipe  Chow. 

Lag,  Lug,  E  choir— Log,  Ic,  Ic,  quake  • 


Tuck—Tudi— Pear. 

Tncfc,  Tuck,  Pear— Ic,  Ic,  Ic. 

Tuck,  Tuck,  Feat— Ic  qitake-e-WeeL 
Thif  ii  wjMthtajtrk. 

TaA,  Tuck,  Joey. 

Tuck,  Tjck,  Tuck,  Tuck,  Joey— ToUoo 
ciia,  le  quak».e-weet. 

Tuck,  Tuck,  Winey. 

■nwk.  Tuck,  WiiMT— Tyr,  TVr,  Tyr, 
Cbec--Wje  wye  Cher. 

Tolloc,  Kop,  R— Weel,  weet,  weei. 

Tolloc,  aup,  lU-Weel,  cheer. 

ToUoG,  Ejup,  Il^Weel,  weet,  west— 
dieer. 

Tolloc,  Tolloc,  cha— Ic,  Ic,  Ic,  Ic  quake 
— Ic,  Ic. 
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^&  Lug,  £  chow,  Log^  Ic,  IC|  quakes-  darkness,  onljr  opening  their  prison  to  give 

weet.  them  food  and  water.    The  common  vay 

Ic,  ic,  fl— Ejup,  Pipe.  is  to  put  the  cage  in  the  box,  and  close  the 

Ic,  Ic,  It— Ejup,  Pipe,  chow.  door,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  daily,  keeping  il 

Ic  Ic— R  chei^— Wye,  wye,  chcr.  in  a  warm  place.    This  is  a  brutal  practice, 

Ic,  Ic  R,  cher— Weet,  cheer.  which  I  have  never  subscribed  to,  nor 

Ic,  Ic— quake-e-weet.  ever  shall ;  yet  it  doe9  improve  the  bird, 

Ic,  chow— >£  chow — Ejup,  weeL  both  in  feather  and  song.    By  the  time  he 

Tyr,  lyr,  Cher— Wye,  wye,  oher.  has  **•  moulted  off,"  the  other  bird  will 

fiiell.  Bell,  Tyr.  ^  come  in  ''  stout,  and  your  young  ones 

Ejup,  Ejup,  Pipe,  Chow.  will  take  from  him ;  thus  you  will  obtain 

Ejup,  Ejup,  Pipe.  good  birds. 

Ejup,  Ejup,  Poy.  To  render  your  birds  tame,  and  free  in 
Peu  Pov— Peu  roy.    This  is  when  call-  song,  move  them  about ;  tie  them  in  hand- 
ing to  each  other.  kerdiieft,  and  put  them  on  the  table,  or 
Cluck,  Cluck,  Cha.  any  where  that  you  safely  can ;  only  let 
Cluck,  Cluck,  Cha,  Wisk<— R,  Wisk.  their  usual  place  of  hanging  be  out  of 
Ic,  quake-e-weet—- R  Cher.  sisht  of  each  other.    Their  seeing  one  ai^ 
Ic,  Quake-e-Pipe— ToUoc  Ic— Tolloc  I«  other  makes  them  fretful.   To  prevent  this, 
Tolloc  Ic— R  Cher.  have  tin  covers  over  their  water-pots. 
Fear,  Fear,  weet— Ejup,  Pipe,  Chow.  Tbe  man  who  keeps  birds  ^ktmid  pay 
Pipe,  Pipe,  Pipe,  Pipe— Ejup,  Ejup^  attention  to  them :  they  cannot  speak,  but 
Ejup.  their  motions  will  often  tell  him  that  some- 
]^up  R — Lug,  Ic,  Ic,  qnake-e-weet.  thing  is  wrong ;  and  it  will  then  be  his 
Ic,   Ic,  R,  Chow,  Ic,    Ic,  R— Ic,  Ic,  business  to  discover  what.    He  who  con- 
quake,  tyr,  fear.  fines  birds  and  neglects  them,  deserves  to 
Most  of  these  my  own  birds  do.  Several  be  confined  himself;  they  merit  all  we  can 
strains  have  been  known  of  the  linnet,  the  do  for  them,  and  aie  gratefiiU     What  a 
best  of  which  I  believe  was  Wildei^s.  fluttering  of  wings— wlrat  a  stretching  of 
The  method  of  raising  is  this.     Get  a  necks  and  leg»— what  tappii^  with  the 
good  bird — as  soon  as  nMtUia^#  can  be  had^  bifi  against  the  wires  of  their  cages  have  t 

f)urchase  four,  or  even  six ;  put'  them  in  a  heard,  when  coaiDg  down  to  breakfast ; 

arge  cage,  and  feed  them  with  boiled  or  what  a  bunt  of  song— as  much  as  to  say, 

scalded  rape-seed,  mixed  with  bread.  Thb  ^  Here*s  master  T 

will  do  till  about  three  weeks  old ;  then  Should  any  one  be  induced,  frqm  this 

throw  in  dry  seed,  rape,  flax,  and  canary,  perusal,  to  become  a /hadrr^  let  him  be 

bruised ;  they  will  pidL  it  up,  and  so  be  careful  with  trAom,  and  Aow  his  deals,  or  he 

weaned  from  tbe  moist  food.    You  may  will  assuredly  be  Uken  in.    In  choosing  a 

then  cage  them  off  in  back-cages,  and  hang  bird,  let  him  see  that  it  stands  ud  on  its 

them  under  the  old  ones.  perch  boldly ;  let  it  be  snake-headed,  its 

If  you  do  not  want  the  trouble  of  feeding  feathers  smooth  and  sleek,  its  temper  good ; 

them,  buy  them  at  a  shop  about  a  month  this  you  may  k^ow  bv  the  state  ot  its  tail : 

old,  when  they  are  able  to  crack  the  seed,  a  bad-tempered  bird  generally  rubs  his 

Some  persons  prefer  branchtrM  to  nestlings;  tail  down  to  a  mere  bunch  of  rags.    Hear 

these  are  birds  caugfit  about  July.     When  the  bird  n^g  s  and  be  sure  to  keep  the 

they  are  just  able  to  fly  among  the  trees,  seller  at  a  distance  from  him ;  a  motion  of 

they  are   in  some  cases   better  than  the  his  master's  hand,  a  turn  of  his  head,  may 

others;  and  invariably  so^  if  they  take  your  stop  a  bird  when  about  to  do  something 

old  bird's  song,  being  stronger  and  steadier,  baa.    Let  him  ''  go  through  "  with  his 

Nestlinffs  lose  half  their  time  in  playing  song  uninterrupted;  you  will  then  discover 

about  the  cage.  his  feults. 

As  two  h^s  are  said  to  be  better  than  In  this  dissertation  (if  it  may  be  so 
one,  so  are  two  birds,  therefore  he  who  called)  I  have  merely  given  what  has  come 
wants  to  raise  a  strain,  should  get  two  under  my  own  observation;  others,  who 
good  ones,  about  the  end  of  May — Hop  one  are  partial  to  linnets,  are  invited  to  convey, 
of  them.  This  is  done  by  puttbg  your  through  the  same  medium,  their  know- 
cage  in  a  box,  just  big  enough  to  hold  it,  ledge,  theoretical  and  practical,  on  the 
having  a  door  m  front  to  puAl  up.    Some  subject. 

have  a  glass  in  the  door  to  enable  them  to  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

cee  the  birds ;  others  keep  them  in  total  S.  R.  J 
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POUVDATIOK  OF  THE 

LONDON  UNIVERSrry. 

On  Monday,  the  30th  of  April,  laST, 
hb  royal  highiieBS  the  duke  of  SttSfez  laiid 
tbe  miiidatioii-fltoBe  of  the  London  Uniyer- 
sity.    The  spot  selected  for  the  building  is 
situated  at  the  end  of  Gower-street,  and 
comprehends    a    yery  extensive  piece  of 
gronnd.  The  adjacent  streets  were  crowded 
with  passem;ers  and  carriages  moving  to- 
wards the  place.    The  day  was  one  of  the 
finest  of  this  fine  season.  The  vbiters,  who 
were  admitted  by  cards,  were  conducted  to 
an  elevated  platform,  which  was  so  much 
inclined,  that  the  most  distant  spectator 
could  readily  see  eveiy  particular  of  the 
ceremony.    Immediately  oefore  this  plat- 
form, and  at  about  three  yards  distant  &om 
It,  was  another,  upon  which  the  foundatioiv- 
stonewas  placed.    The  persons  admitted 
were  u(|wards  of  two  thousand,  the  sreatest 
proportion  composed  t>f  well-dressed  ladies. 
£very  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  whifih 
afibrded  the  smallest  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  operations,  was  crowded  from 
the  windows  to  the  roof;  and  even  many 
windows  in  Gowcr-etreet,  from .  which  no 
view  of  the  scene  could  be  any  way  ob- 
tained, were  filled  with  company.    At  a 
quarter  past  three  o'clock,  the  duke   of 
Sussex  arrived  upon  the  ground,  and  yras 
greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people 
both  inside  and  outside  the  paling.    When 
he  descended  from  his  carriage,  the  band 
of  the  third  regunent  of  foot-guards,  which 
had  been  upon  the  groand  some  time  befoie, 
playing  occasional  airs,  struck  up  "  God 
save  the  king."    The  royal  duke,  attended 
by  the  committee  and  stewards,  went  in 
procession  to  the  platform,  upon  which  the 
Kmndation-stooe  vras  deposited.  The  stone 
had  been  cat  exactly  in  two,  and  in  the 
lower  half  was  a  rectangular  hollow,  to 
receive  the  medals  and  coins,  and  an  in- 
scription engraved  upon  a  eo^^r-plate  :t— 

DSO   OPT.   VAX. 

8EMPITERN0  ORBIS   ARCBIT£CTO 

FAVSNTE 

QTOO  PEL IX  FAVSTTM  QVS   SIT 

OCTAVVM   REGNI   ANNVK   INEVNTE 

GEORGIO  QVARTO  BRITA9NIARVM 

REGE 

CELSISSIKVS   PRINCEPS    AVGVSTV3    FREDE- 

RTCVS 

6USSEXIAE    DVX 

OMMrVM    BONARVH    ARTIVIC    PATRONVS 

AMTTQTISSIMI    ORDINIS    ARCHITECTONICI 

PRAESES   APVD    ANGLOS   SVMMVS 

PRIMVM  LONDINENSTS  ACADE1IIAE  LAPIDEH 

INTER    CIVIVM    ET    FRATRVM 


CIRCVMSTAirriVM    PLATSTS 
ITAHT  SVA  I>OCAV|T 
PSID.   KAt.   HAII. 
OPVg 
WV   VVLTTM  QVX   nCSinERATVIC 
TRBI   PATRIAE  COiriCODISSIMVM 
TAHDEM   ALZQVAITDO   UfCHOATVlC    EST 
AWRO  SALVTXS   BVKANAE 
MDCCCXXVII 
AHWO   LVCIS  NOSTRA B 
MMXICMDCCCXXVIX. 
NOMIirA   CXARXS5IM0RVM   VIRORVM 
QVI   8VHT   E   CONCILIO 
HEVRICVS   DVX  MORFOLCIAE 
HSMRICVB   VARCBIO  DE   LAMSOOWM 
nOKINVS   I0ANNE8    RVSSBLL 
I0AKNE8   VICECOIIES   DVDtXY    ET  WARD 
OEOROIVS   BARO   X>E   ATCKLARD 
HORORABILIS   I  AC.  ABERCROMBIE 
lACOBVS   MACINTOSH   EQVES 
ALEX.   BARING  GEORGIVS  BIRRBXCK 

HEN.  BROUGHAM  THOMAS    CAMPBELI. 

I.   L.   GOLDSMIO  bLINTHVS   GREGORY 

GEORGIVS   GROTE  lOSEPHVS    HYME 

ZAC.    MACAULAY  lACOBVS   MILL 

BENIAMINVS   SHAW        lOHANNES  SMITH 
GVLIELMVS    TOOKE         HEN.   WARBVRTGN 
HEN.    WAYMOVTH  lOANNES  WISH  AW 

THOMAS   WILSON 
GVLIELMVS   WILXINS,   ARCBITECTVS. 

After  tilis  inseription  had  been  read,  the 

upper  part  of  the  stone  was  raised  by  the 

help  of  pullies,  and  his  royal  highness 

having  received  the  coins,  medals,  and  in- 

Mi^ion,  deposited  Uiem  in  the  hollow 

formed  for  their  reception.    The  two  parts 

of  the  stone  were  then  ftstened  together, 

and  the  whole  was  lifted  from  the  ground. 

A  bed  of  mortar  was  next  laid  upon  the 

ground  by  the  workmen,  and  his  royal 

higfmess  added  more,  which  he  took  from 

a  silver  plate,  and  afterwards  smoothed  the 

whole  with  a  golden  trowel,  upon  which 

were   inscribed    the    following    words : — 

^  With  this  trowel  was  laid  the  first  stone 

of  the  London  University,  by  his  royal 

highness  Augustas  doke  of  Sussex,  on  the 

30th  of  April,   1827.    William  Wilkins, 

architect ;  Messrs.  Lee  and  Co.  builders." 

The  stone  was    then    gradually   lowered 

amidst  tbe  cheers  of  the  assembly,  the  band 

playing  "  God  save  tbe  king."    Hi*  royal 

highness,  after  having    proved  the  stone 

with  a  perpendicular,  struck  it  three  times 

with  a  mallet,  at  the  same  time  sayine, 

**  May  God  bless  this  undertaking  which 

we  have  so  happily  commenced,  and  make 

it  prosper  for  the  honour,  happiness,  and 

glory,  not  only  of  the  metropolis,  but  of 

the  whole  country." 
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An  oratiou  wai  thtn  detivtred  by  the  The  diik«  of  Norfolk  then  proposed 

Ker.  Dr.  Maltby,  in  which  he  offered  up  a  the  health  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 

prayer  to  the  Almighty  in  behalf  j>t  the  Suseex,  who,  he  said,  had  added   to  the 

proposed  Uniyersity.  iliustrioua  title  which  he  inherited  by  birth. 

Dr.  LusHivoTOV  stated,   that  he  had  that  of  the  friend  of  the  arts,  and  the 

been  chosen  by  the  committee  as  the  organ  patron  of  every  liberal  institution  in  the 

of  their  opinions.    He  remarked  that  the  metropolis.  (Cheers.) 

London  Uniyersity  must  effect  ffood.    The  The  toast  was  drunk  with  three  times 

clouds  of  ignorance  had  passed  away,  and  three. 

the  sun  had  broken  forth  and  dispelled  the  His  Rotal  Highness  said,  that  he  re- 
darkness  which  had  hitherto  pieyailed.  No  ceiyed  what  his  noble  friend  had  been 
man  dared  now  to  assert  that  the  blessings  pleased  to  say  of  him,  more  as  an  admoni- 
of  education  should  not  be  extended  to  tion  than  as  a  compliment,because  it  brought 
eyery,  even  the  lowest,  of  his  majesty's  to  his  recollection  the  principles  on  which 
subjects.  He  then  expatiated  on  the  ad-  his  fiunily  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  this 
vantages  which  were  likely  to  arise  from  country.  He  was  rejoiced  at  every  drcum- 
the  establishment  of  a  London  University,  stance  which  occurred  to  refresh  his  me- 
and  especially  on  its  admission  of  Dissen-  mory  on  that  subject,  and  never  felt  so 
ters,  wno  were  excluded  from  the  two  great  happy  as  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
Universities.  He  concluded  by  passing  an  proving  by  acts,  rather  than  professions, 
eloquent  compliment  upon  the  public  con-  how  great  was  his  attachment  to  the  cans* 
duct  of  the  duke  of  Sussex,  who,  attached  of  liMitv  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
to  no  party,  was  a  friend  to  liberality,  and  (Cheers.;  He  repeated  what  he  had  stated 
promoted  bv  his  encouragement  any  efforts  in  the  morning,  that  the  University  of 
of  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  whatever  London  had  been  undertaken  with  no  feel- 
their  political  opinions,  if  their  motives  ings  of  jealousy  or  ill-will  towards  the  two 
were  proper  and  ptaiseworthy.  great  English  Universities  already  existing. 

The  duke  of  Sussex  acknowledged  the  but  only  to  supply  a  deficiency,  which  was 

compliments  paid  to  him,  and  stated,  that  notoriously  fBlt,  and  had  been  created  by 

the  proudest  day  of  his  life  was  that  upon  changes  in  circumstances  and  time  since 

which  he  had  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  the  foundation  of  those  two  great  seminaries 

London  University,  surrounded  as  he  was  of  learning.  He  concluded  by  once  more  re- 

by  gentlemen  of  as  high  rank,  fortune,  and  peating,  that  he  had  never  felt  more  proud  in 

character,  as  any  in  the  kingdom.    He  was  nis  life  than  when  he  was  lajring  the  fbun- 

quite  convinced  that  the  undertaking  must  dation-stone  of  the  new  University  in  the 

be  productive  of  good.    It  would  excite  presence  of  some  of  the  most  honest  and 

the  old  Universities  to  fresh  exertions,  and  enlightened  men  of  whom  this  country 

force  them  to  reform  abuses.    His  royal  could  boast.  (Applause.^    He  then  pro* 

highness  concluded,  amidst  the  cheers  of  posed  *<  Prosperity  to  the  University  of 

the  assembly,  by  repeating  that  the  present  London,"  which  was    drunk  vnth   three 

was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life.  times  three,  and  loud  applause. 

His  royal  highness  and  the  committee  Mr.  Beougham  rose  amidst  the  most 

then  left  the  platform,  and  the  spectators  vehement  expressions  of  approbation.    He 

dispersed,  highly  gratified  with  the  exhibi-  rose,  he  said,  in  acquiescence  to  the  com- 

tion  of  the  day.  mand  imposed  upon  him  by  the  council^ 

In  the  evening,  the  friends  and  sub-  to  return  thanks  to  the  royal  diairman  for 
scribers  to  the  new  University  dined  toge-  the  kind  and  cordial  manner  in  which  he 
ther,  in  the  Freemasons'  HalL  On  no  had  been  pleased  to  express  himself  to- 
previous  occasion  of  a  similar  nature  was  wards  the  new  University,  and  also  to  the 
that  room  so  crowded;  upwards  of  420  company  present  for  the  very  g^ratifying 
persons  sat  down  to  table,  with  his  royal  manner  in  which  they  had  received  the 
nighness  the  duke  of  Sussex  in  the  diair.  mention  of  the  toast.    The  task  had  been 

The  cloth  having  been  removed,  ^  The  imposed  upon  him,  God  knew,  not  from 

King  *'  was  drank  with  three  times  three*  any  supposed  peculiar  fitness  on  his  part 

I%e  next  toast  was  *'  The  Duke  of  Clsr  to  execute  it,  but  from  a  well-grounded 

rence,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,"  recollection  that  he  was  amongst  the  earliest 

and  the  rest  of  the  royal  femily.    As  soon  and  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  good 

as  the  royal  chairman,  in  proposing  the  work  they  were  met  to  celebrate.    Two 

above  toast,  stated  the  title  of  the  new  years  had  not  elapsed  since  he  had  the  hap- 

office  held  by  his  royal  brother,  the  room  piness  of  attending  a  meeting,  at  which, 

rang  with  acclamations.  peradventure,  a  great  proportion  of  those 
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wiMND  \m  yn»  now  addrening  were  prf 
sent,  for  the  parpoee  of  promoting  the 
foundation  of  the  new  UniTersity,  held  in 
the  middle  of  the  city  of  London,  the  cradle 
of  all  our  great  establishments,  and  of  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  this  land; 
the  place  where  those  liberties  had  first 
been  nurtured ;  near  the  spot  where  they 
had  been  watered  by  the  most  precious 
blood  of  the  noblest  oitinns ;  and  be  much 
deoeiTed  himself  if  the  institution,  the 
foundatioii  of  which  they  had  met  to  oele- 
bKate,  was  not  destined,  with  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Piovidenoe,  to  have  an  exten- 
sive influence  in  rendering  the  liberties  to 
wbi<^  he  bad  before  alluded,  eternal  in 
England,  and  to  spread  the  light  of  know- 
ledge over  the  world.  (Cheers.)  On  the 
day  which  he  had  referred  to,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  spoke  were  veiy 
diiferent  from  those  which  now  surrounded . 
him.  The  advocates  of  the  University  had 
then  to  endure  the  sneers  of  some,  the  more 
open  taunts  and  jibes  of  others,  accom- 
panied with  the  timidly  expressed  hopes  of 
many  friends,  and  the  ardent  good  wishes 
and  fond  expectations  of  a  large  body  of 
enlifthtened  men,  balanced  however  by  the 
loudly  expressed  and  deep  execrations  of 
the  enemies  of  human  improvement,  light, 
and  liberty,  throughout  the  world.  (Ap- 
plause.) Now,  however,  the  early  clouds 
and  mists  whidi  had  hung  over  the  under- 
taking had  disappeared,  and  the  fnends  of 
the  new  University  had  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  the  establishment  in 
triumph  over  its  defeated  enemies— they 
had  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundaUon  of 
the  University,  amidst  &e  plaudits  of  sur- 
rounding thousands,  accompanied  by  the 
good  wishes  of  their  kind  in  every  comer 
of  the  globe.  (Cheers.)  The  council  had 
come  to  a  fixed  resolution  that  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  University,  no  such 
phrase  as  *^  candidate ''  for  votes  should 
ever  be  used  in  their  presence.  The  aiH- 
pointmeots  would  be  given  to  those  who 
were  found  most  worthy ;  and  if  the  merits, 
however  little  known,  should  be  found  to 
surpass  those  of  others  the  most  celebrated, 
only  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  dust 
which  turned  the  bsdance,  the  former  would 
certainly  be  preferred.  Instead  of  teaching 
only  foiir  or  five,  or  at  the  utmost  six 
months  in  the  year,  it  was  intended  that 
the  lectures  at  the  n«w  University  should 
continue  nine  months  in  the  year.  After 
each  lecture,  the  lecturer  would  devote  an 
hour  to  examining,  in  turn,  each  of  the 
pnp.ui,  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  under- 
stood the  subject  of  his  discourse.    The 


lecturer  would  then  apply  another  hour, 
three  times  in  the  week,  if  not  six,  (die 
subject  was  under  consideration,)  to  the 
further  instruction  of  such  of  his  pupils  as 
displayed  particular  teal  in  the  search  of 
knowledge.  By  such  means,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  pupils  might  not  only  be  encou- 
raged to  learn  what  was  already  known, 
but  to  dash  into  untried  paths,  and  become 
discoveren  themselves.  (Applause.)  The 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  then 
proceeded,  in  a  strain  of  peculiar  elo- 
quence, to  defend  himself  from  a  charge 
which  had  been  made  against  him,  of 
being  inimical  to  the  two  great  English 
Universities,  whicK  he  desigmUed  the  two 
lights  and  glories  of  literature  and  science. 
Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  because  he  had 
had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  educated  in 
the  sacred  haunts  of  the  muses  on  the  Cam 
or  the  Isis,  that  he  would,  like  the  animal, 
declare  the  fruit  which  was  beyond  his 
reach  to  be  sour?  He  hoped  that  those 
two  celebrated  seats  of  learning  would 
continue  to  flourish  as  heretofore,  and  he 
would  be  the  last  penon  in  the  world  to  do 
any  thins  which  could  tend  to  impair  their 
glory.  The  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman said,  he  would  conclude  by  repeat- 
ing^ the  lines  from  one  of  our  sweetest 
minstrels,  which  he  had  before  quoted 
in  reference  to  the  undertaking  which 
they  had  assembled  to  support.  He  then 
quoted  the  passage  prophetically — now  it 
was  applicaole  as  a  description  of  past 
events  :— • 

•  At  wiiM  taU  diff  that  Ulli  its  mrfU  form. 
Bwtlk  from  tbt  taIAi  and  midwaj  laayat  th«  ttonn  i 
Thovgli  roud  iti  bnut  the  loUinf  douds  art  spread* 
Ktaraal  tnaaUae  settlee  on  its  head.'* 

The  Royal  Chairm av  then  proposed 
<<  The  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,''  which  was  drank 
with  great  applause. 

The  Marauis  of  Lansdowh,  on  rising, 
was  receivea  with  loud  cheers.  He  felt 
himself  highly  honoured,  he  said,  in  having 
his  name  coupled  with  the  University  in 
which  he  had  received  his  education.  He 
felt  the  greatest  veneration  for  diat  institu- 
tion, and  he  considered  it  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  that  feeling  to  express  the 
most  ardent  wishes  for  the  piospenty  of  the 
new  University.  (Applause.)  He  was  per- 
suaded that  tfaie  extension  of  science  in  one 
quarter  could  not  be  prejudicial  to  its  pul- 
tivation  in  another.  ^Applause.) 

**  The  Royal  Society^'  was  next  dr^nk, 
then  '^  Prosperity  to  the  City  of  London/' 
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and  Mr.  Aldermui  VetkMm  retdraed 
thanks. 

^  Prosperitf  to  the  City  of  Wettminster  " 
being  drank,  Mr.  HobhouM  returned 
thanks. 

*«  Hie  health  of  "  Lord  Dudley  "  wa« 
drank  ivhh  mneh  applause. 

Amongst  the  other  toasts  wave  **  Proa* 
perity  to  the  Uni¥e«Mlie«  of  Scotland  Mid 
Ireland ;"  ^  Hemv  Broughanii  Esq ,  and 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Uteftil 
Knowledge;*  «The  Dnke  of  Norfolk ;** 
'*  The  Mechanics'  InstHutioa/  kc. 

The  company  did  not  separate  till  a  late 
how.* 
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A  LEGENDS  OFFE  TINMOUTHE 
PRIORIB. 

(For  tk§  Tkbk  Book,} 

Ibrre  ajg^ggnll^ittt/' — Inscription. 

QoAhat  want  y%  qnahat  want  yn  tboa«  jdUie  fryare, 

Baydfl  SjrrDdarallet  Waidoarabrare ; 

Qnahat  laek  ye,  qnahat  laek  ye,  tkone  jollie  fryart  ;— 

— ^  8aythe--0pcQBe  ye  portaUa,  knare. 

Three  wearye  lefnea  fro  ye  Pryorye 

Ive  earn  lynae  ye  loiiac  hathe  *  raylde  onne  ye  eea. 

Nowe  naye,  nowe  naye,  Uione  halie  fryare, 

I  male  notte  lett  ye  yaae; 

Byr  DelaTallee  moode  ys  notte  forre  ye  Roodc^ 

Ande  hee  earee  nott  toe  thryre  hya  synae ; 

▲ad  aehoqlde  hee  retome  qnithe  hya  hoonde  and  hone, 

Hee  will  (are  thye  haUaen  rynne. 

Forre  Ghryate  hya  sak  nowe  «le  aolt  ■»!% 

Bott0  opeaae  ye  portaUe  toe  imo  ; 

▲ode  1  wylle  dooae  aryohe  beayaoBae 

FovM  thye  geatlMee  aade  oorte^  :— 

Bye  Maaee  aade  bye  Roode  (yffi  thp  boone  yt  qnitk- 

Btoode, 
Thooe  ihalte  perryahe  bye  aoreerie. 

Y'eaae  qnyeklie  ye  povtalle  wale  apeiaid  wyde^ 

Byr  DeUTaQea  hal  wals  made  liee, 

▲ade  ye  table  wala  epndde  fern  ye  fryaia  qnltt» 


Aade  ye  fryare  lMaate,aadeyalryaBebeedroBluw 

Tylle  ye  eeUanDoaae  wondarMd  fiidle  ton  ; 

Aodbee  wyah*d  hyaun  aUe  hooieatt  Sajnta  Osw^uMa 

tonbe,* 
Quithe  hyt  velyckee  aade  a^aaaU  lore : 
Botte  ye  firyare  heo  ate  offs  ye  reaaoane  meU^ 
Ande  ye  fryare  hee  droake  ye  nore. 

Nowe  thye  dale  walaa 
Byr  IMamUaa  byrthe 
And  MMBle-a  kayaghia 
Taae  SyrlMafalleB 
Bettoa>«ae  ya 
They'd  haRtadd  fe 

And  ryehe  and  rare  wall  yaftate  prapardde 

Forre  ye  kaycghtee  aade  ladyee  gala ; 

Aade  ye  f yeVIe  aade  ya  floode  baytlM  yyeMedd 

broode 
Toe  fraee  ye  feetaUe  dale ; 

And  ye  wynaei  f  19  EspagM  wyehe  fci^  bfliOe  layMb 
Aad  apyeea  fro  tene  CaMMye. 

Botte  ffxat  aade  fttyreit  oSi  al  ye  Caita, 

Bye  Syr  DeUTaUa  pryad  moste  dere, 

A  faOe  boare  roatedda  yon  ecemlye  gyse. 

Toe  grace  hya  lordlye  diene : 

Ye  reke  firo  ye  fyre  eore  boageidde  ye  fryare, 

Taae  spyte  of  refeetyage  gere. 

Aade  thoaa  Aoagkte  yitf^m  ale  heeala, 

Y*MB  Boaia  ya  ryghlf  i^«vo«rie ; 

I  wot  tya  aae  ayaa  ytia  hede  taavyapa, 

Oyib  I  note  ryghte  enaayaglM; 

Tat  ffoddelflMe  kayeghta  ys  aae  ekareh 

wyihte^ 
Tbe  fylahe  hyauaeaa  kaaveiia. 

<|nttiM  yatt  hee  take  hyt  lefheiaBO  poke, 
Aade  whettedde  hya  kaylh  ne  ehaae, 
Aade  hee  patyeaflye  aate  aMi  ye  kyteheaoe 
Tyll  ae  TiBeiBs  qwdMre  thytter  aeeaa : 
Yeaae  qnithe  meiUe  daede  oetta  oAi  ye 
Ale  thoe  y  tte  aeveae  hadde 


Aade  he  leestadde  ryghte  pkHtyfeHie  t 
Dy^de  a  fryare  wyghte  eireRe  laek  olT  Byghia 
hee  tokm  ehope  hoetdvya  I 


*  TheTiBMe. 


Yenne  ye  fryare  hee  aymblie  footedde  ye  twerde^ 
Aade  bente  hym  toe  halie  pyle ; 
Forre  anoe  qnithynae  yttee  eaoradde  Arjmae^ 
Hee*d  lonegohe  aad  joke  atte  hyi  gnyle ; 
Botte  hie  thee  faete  qnithe  thye  oatmoete  haata, 
Forra  thye  gate  ye  moaaia  a  myle. 

Kowe  Chryeta  ye  iav«i  qoebeae  ya  'vyXMaa  mra. 

Ye  boare  qatthontea  ye  hede. 

They  wyst  ande  grie  yatte  wytobarie 

Hadde  doaae  ye  featonae  dede  7 

Yaae  aora  dystranghte  ye  firyaie  they  aoa^fii 

Toe  helpe  y'am  yaae  yere  aade. 

Theyoeaaeglkte  aad  Boaeghte  aada  laag  ihagFa  ao«ghlib 

Ne  firyare  ae  hede  oaM  f yada^ 

Fewa  fiyate  aade  hadeftuae  oer  yt  Mida, 

Ware  eooddyiaga  ytte  lyk  ya  wyada : 

Botte  hMte.  botle  haeta,  tho«e  jottia  ftfUlK 

<|ttehere  boltt  aad  barre  wyll*  byade. 

*  St.  Oewyn*i  tomb  was  at  Tynemoath  Priory. 
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Ya  MiiM  wttk  \tfg^  jnM  hyn  joonajia  flyg^ta^ 
Aad»  boB«warde  j9  f/ih«r  bote  rowedde,* 
QadMfflM  yedeopa  Mmndysfekonie  thooddo  SfrDHa- 

rallea  ratoma, 
Qvithe  hys  kajebtes  »nde  1«Ajm  proada: 
Ya  MffOTpes  j'aoade  ande  ye  jasta  went  rarda, 
Anda  ra^alrya  merrfa  aada  lovda, 

BaCta  meiUa^  botle  Mailcia  widi  y  rag^ 

OffiB  ja  boata  and  oo«i]Mifnta, 

Qaehenna  ye  Mm  wnls  lolda  oA  ya  dedaaoa  Mda, 

Qnilka  wak  layda  toa  wytoheria : 

▲ada  howa  yoha  dcatranegibto  ya  MOMka  tkaj  aaoagliia, 

Ya  manaka  offe  ya  Pryaria. 

Naur  ryoghtUe  y  wyaa  8yv  DakfvaUa  hnawa, 

Qnebanna  timU  of  ya frywa  knavaj 

Bye  mya  kByegkthooda  I  wwm  kaaaaballa  daralya  raa, 

Thya  trycka  haa  Cboacflite  aoa  brava  { 

An4e  awaia  fleira  ya  ksfofhla,  lyk  ana  affMi  iyehta, 

Oare  ya  iuidaa  of  ya  aorthana  wava. 

Anda  fiuta  and  fasta  Syr  DalaTaUa  ntdda, 
TyUeyaPryoriay»ta  walayniMTyaiPa.    . 
Anda  ye  knycfhta  wals  awar  offs  a  fryaia  taUa, 
QnitlM  ana  loka  baydia  tiradda  anda  gnwa, 
Wbo  quttha  npydda  spaaaa  oana  ya  grena  nrarda 

raana, 
Ya  wntba  o«b  ya  ksyegkta  too  aoekawa. 

Botta  ataa^  botta  stua.  thon  fryaia  knara, 

Botte  fltaie  anda  ikawe  too  maa, 

Qnatta  tbaua  kaata  ynae  yntta  laatkeme  poke.    • 

Qnilka  tHone  mayast  earrie  aoe  hia, 

K«w  ChryatB  ya  aaTe,  aayde  ya  fryara  kaaTe, 

Kre>botta  forra  ya  Prjoria. 

Tboaa  lyaat  1  tboae  lyest  I  thone  koarysKa  praate, 

Thoae  lyeet  onfeoa  maa» 

Ya  knyeghta  hee  toke  ye  leatliama  poke, 

Anda  kys  boare'a  hede  dydde  eipie. 

And  atyDe  ye  reka  fro  ye  acotchadde  cheke, 

Dydde  aeema  rychte  aaronrie. 

Ooddeavottal  botte  badda  ya  aaene  ye  fryar% 
Qnitbe  hia  akpma  of  liridde  hue, 
Qaebenna  ye  knycgbte  drewe  oatta  yerekynga  saontte^ 
Anda  flory»hedde  bya  hnatynge  thewe; 
Oramereye^  gnmenje^  nowe  godde  Syr  Knycgbte, 
^^  y«  YyrgyBBe  wylla  mereye  achewe. 

Botte  ya  knyagiita  baa  baagadda  ya  frysfa  aboatta, 

Anda  baCte  bya  baeke  f uUa  aore ; 

^■d  bae  betta  bym  ala  baa  roUadde  onae  ya  awai^ 

lyUa  ya  fryara  dydde  londlie  loara : 

Na  note  baa  spare  ye  fryara  roaira, 

Y*aaaa  Idabonnda  onaa  aaatarane  shota.t 

Nowe  tak  ye  yatte  ya  dogga  ofb  ana  maneka, 
Nowe  tak  ye  yatte  fro  mea ; 

Anda  awaie  rodda  ye  knyegbta,  yaaa  graU4aly«ghta, 
Atte  bya  fete  olb  flagallria ; 


•  Tbere  ia  an  oU  ptatoraaqna  flabbff  town,  aalled 
Callarooata,  in  tba  diraot  roa£  betwaaa  flia  aaat  of  tba 
JJelaTals  and  Tynamovtb  abbey. 

t  Tbe  wbipping  deacribed  in  tbta  ballad  waa  pai^ 
foraiad  witbin  abont  three  qoartert  of  a  mile  from  tba 
catraaea  of  tba  Abbey,  within  bearing  aad  aigbt  of  tba 
aatoatabad  **  balie  monckea.*' 


A»da  ya  aaadt  dydde  raMmada  toa  bya  ahatvli 

boandde,* 
Ala  baa  radde  atia  ya  BMrfynaadda  aaa. 

Botta  whaea  yatte  bygbaa  fro  ya  Pryoria  yatia, 

Qaitba  a  croese  loe  balie  ande  talle, 

Ande  offe  monekaa  a  arowda  al  yelpyaga  lowdt, 

Atte  qnabatta  mote  ye  fryaia  bafalle; 

Forre  tbeye  aaene  ye  dade  fra  ya  Pryoria  bade, 

Aade  berde  bym  piteooaaa  calla. 

Ya  fryara  bee  Uye  ysM  aara  dlatraaagbta, 

Al  wryCbynga  yana  gryama  diamaia, 

Bebe  leeahedda  vMnda  apndda  Uoda  aaaa  ya  girftia. 

And  tyagedde  ye  daiaie  gale : 

Waa  fa.*  ye  dede,  ande  yere  laya  ya  bade, 

Botbe  reakynga  ala  walle  mote  tbeya. 

Na  worda  bee  apak,  na  aryne  eolde  mak, 
Qnebaaaa  ya  pryora  earn  braathlaMie  nygba ; 
Botte  ya  tearaa  y'raaaa  fro  ya  balie  maaaa. 
Ala  baa  bearedde  monie  a  syghe : 
Y'nne  ye  pryora  wala  redde  offe  ye  aaroaria  bade, 
fatta  nera  ya  moneka  dydde  ly. 

Y'enne  theye  bore  ya  moneke  toa  ye  Pryorie  yatta, 

Ynne  doloronssa  ateppa  aada  alowa, 

Tbey  Tongeannee  yowdde,  ynne  ennea  londa, 

Onne  ye  boramanne  wygbta  I  trawa  s 

Ya  welkynne  rdnga  wi  yare  yaauaaryagM  ]aaiga» 

Ala  j9  earn  ya  Pryorie  toa. 

A  laaoba  offis  skylle,  qnitbe  meikla  ean, 

Ande  berbaa  ande  eonjvria, 

Soone  gar  ya  moneke  bya  wontadde  sponke, 

Forre  bya  qvyppaa  aada  knavaria ; 

Qnebenne  hea  toold  bow  y  knyagbte,  Syr  Dalara&a 

by^ta, 
Hadda  donna  ye  battaria. 

Botte  woe  forre  tbys  knycgbte  offe  bygbe  dogra. 

And  greete  ala  welle  hea  mai<^ 

Forre  ye  fryare  yNrot  bee  batteredde  and  brayadda. 

Toke  ylle,  ala  ye  obansbmcnaa  aaye, 

Ande  ya  enrelie  dade  qaytboatea  remeda, 

Qaitbynae  fmn  aada  eke  a  data. 

Farewelle  toe  j're  laadea,  Syr  DalayaUe  bolde, 

Farewelle  toe  y*re  eastellea  three, 

Y*ere  gonne  fro  tbye  beyre,  tbo  grairette  tboaa  Mua 

Y'ere^goime  toe  ye  Pryorie  { 

Anda  tbone  moata  tbola  a  woUaaaa  atale, 

Aada  laeka  tbya  Ubartia^ 

Tbraa  laaga  laaga  yant  yana  dalafoUa  ffyia, 

Yaaa  Tynamontba  Abbia  praia, 

Aad  monia  a  BMaaa  toa  baranwnrda  panaa, 

Forra  ye  fryare  yatte  Iboa  dyddst  daye : 

Tboaa  mayaat  loka  oare  ya  sea  aada  wyiba  toa  bca 

free, 
Botta  ya  pryora  offe  Tynamoutba  lajiUxa  nayo. 

*  Tba  neareat  road  from  Delaval  Caatla  to  Tyae- 
month  Abbey  it  a  fine  aaady  beaeb,  beaten  baid  bT  tba 
MMelaaa  daab  of  tba  Gorman  Ocaaa  wafa. 
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^MhaMM  Umm  hMMU  wpnU  thrt*  laag*  lufe  y«rM 

Toe  fB  halie  londe  thoue  motto  hio, 

Th7«  falohyoiuie  wjolde  owio  7«  battoUod  f yelde, 

Oajuto  je  psTnlmme  okermlrio ; 

ThTM  oreMontos  bryghU  motto  ttcmt  wjfMO  ynM 

Era  tlwM  wyBDito  tlijo  don  oonntrio. 

▲ado  onao  70  opotte  qnebore  ye  rnthloM  dodo 

Yttojndde  70  modotre  frone, 

Al  ^jn  toe  see  Tnne  maaonrio. 

Ale  taUe  ak  ane  oakeaae  traea^, 

Thoao  moeto  aetto  a  ttoane  qnitho  a  legende  (jMreoam. 

Yatto  70  muitherre  7ere  hadde  beeao. 

Ye  maeiee  maiste  gp^evedde  S7r  DelaTaUo  iore. 
Bqtto  iffa7e  he  mostci  ande  maye, 
Heo  thrammelldde  hys  bede,  ande  bento  bye  kede, 
ThoroQgbe  70  B7hte  ande  tborougbe  70  da7e, 
T7II0  70  tbiee  jarae  oerre,  bee  lepto  toe  70  ebon. 
Ande  er7eddo  toe  70  battelle  awa7e  1 

Hoe  doffedde  b7t  itole  oft  woolenne  eoorta* 

Aade  donnde  7nne  kn7egbtlye  pryde, 

Hya  blade  aade  cuiraeee.  aade  aayde  no  mo  masMi 

Quebyle  bee  croeacdde  ye  byllowye  tyd : 

Ne  oandle,  ne  roode,  botte  ye  fygbtynge  moode. 

Wale  ye  moode  offB  ye  borderre  tyde. 

Booae  eooiie  myddit  ye  fbee  offs  ye  balie  londo, 

Qnebera  ye  lanaooe  thyekeotto  grewe. 

Wale  Syr  DelaTaUo  eeene,  qaitbe  bye  braade  aoo  ktM, 

Oane  bys  atode  aoo  etroage  ande  treve ; 

Yo  Pagaanee  tbey  felle,  ande  paaadde  toe  belle. 

Aade  boo  numie  a  Saraooaae  alewe. 

Aade  boo  aoono  fra  ye  raakea  offe  Saladyaao  bora 

Thno  eraeooatoa  off  aylyenro  abeone. 

He  pagaaao  kayogbto  moto  qaitheatoodo  bya  mygbto. 

Who  foagbtenao  forra  wyffa  and  wene ; 

Sataeto  George,  oryodde  ye  knycgbto.  aado  Sag laado*a 

mygbto. 
One  a  boddo  aotbe  yo  byllooke  graao. 

Oaliaatlyo  loddo  Bjr  DeUvallo  ooao 

Qoebara  lottud  trooadea  won  g7TO«ao, 

Aada  yo  ooaoaottoo  bravo,  lyk  a  awopyago  wave, 

Ilo]|ddo7e  wanion  off  Cbr7»to  too  botoao  i 

Botte  forra  odbo  balie  ka7cgbto  7*  aUTao  7300  fygbte, 

A  boadraddo  fala  borteo  wen  ryreane. 

Nowe  brave  Syr  DelaTallea  peaannoo  wall  doaao. 

Hoe  bamewerde  aongbtoaae  bya  waio ; 

^ro  yo  battel  playne  aeroaee  ye  mayao* 

Too  fayra  Englonndee  wellcom  bMo ; 

Toe  aoo  bya  lone  bryde.  toe  ye  aortbe  hoe  hyeddo. 

Qoitboatenao  atoppo  orr  ataye. 


Aaoo  Bialn  ya  nierryo  70  borderra  kmdo, 
HariDt  thoiMghe  ya  m7dda7gbto  galo^ 
Tabi^7paB  agsfno  playe  a  waaaoUf  iCn7ae. 
Beado  raado  flooa  70  jo7aaaeo  talo : 
Hoaio  a  Joko  oflb  ya  frTana  poke 
Ti  pamadde  o^m  hylle  aade  date. 


To  lAd70  DolaTOlle  aaoo  mam  am7lde, 

Aade  aaago  tfUe  hem  weae  oane  bom  kaee. 

Aado  pr7edde  hem  kayogbto  7080  fimde  dol7ghte, 

Qaihiie  hoe  belde  bom  1oT7Bgl7e : 

Ne  gr7eTedde  b«o  main  oOb  b78  dolorrea  aa7T0, 

Tho*  ftiyppedde  oSb  loado  aado  ffioo. 

AMo  Woikowortbo  eaetelle,  qaUko  prondfie  looker 
Oom  70  atormie  norttefaao  ma7ae, 
Yo  Ponye  gratoddo  70  borderra  ka7Qgbto. 
Qnitho  h7a  morr7eBto  m7aatTelle  atra7Be : 
Thraagoddo  wala  70  hal,  qnitho  aobloa  alia. 
Ibo  woUooB  70  ka7eghte  aga7ae. 

Nowo  at  lh7B  daTO  qaihila  yoraa  roUa  oaae 

Aade  70  ka7eg|ito  dotho  oaaldlie  I7, 

Ye  atoaae  dolh  atoado  oaae  70  a7leate  kade- 

Too  tellea  too  atraageraa  aTghe, 

Yatto  aao  horrTddo  dede  forra  a  pygfo  hjt  bedo 

07ddo  7'«i«  too  hoTOBWordde  er70. 


ON  THE  ABOVE  LEGEND. 
To  the  Editor. 

The  legend  of  "  Syr  DelaTalle  and  the 
Moncke '°  is  '<  owre  trae  a  tale.  **  The 
stone  syr  Delavalle  was  compelled  to  erect 
in  commemoraiion  of  this  "  horryd  dede  " 
is  (or  rather  the  shattered  remains  of  its 
shaft  are)  still  lying  close  to  a  neat  hrm- 
house,  called  Monkhouse,  supposed  to  be 
built  on  the  identical  spot  on  which  the 
^  flagellrie  **  was  effected,  and  is  oflen  bent 
oyer  by  the  devout  lovers  of  monkish  an- 
tiquity. 

The  poem  was  found  amongst  the  papers 
of  an  ingenious  friend,  who  took  pleasure 
in  collecting  such  rhymes;  but  as  he  has 
been  dead  many  years,  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  at  what  period  it  was  written, 
or  whether  it  was  the  original  channel 
through  which  the  story  has  come  down  to 
posterity.  I  have  some  confused  recollec- 
tion, that  I  heard  it  stated  my  friend  got 
this,  and  several  similar  ballads,  from  a 
very  old  man  who  resided  at  a  romantic 
village,  at  a  short  distance  from  Tynemouth 
Priory,  called  "Holywell."  It  is  possible 
tluit  there  may  be  some  account  of  its  source 
among  my  lamented  friend^s  papers,  but  as 
they  are  veiy  multitudinous  and  in  a  con- 
fused mass,  I  have  never  had  courage  te 
look  regularly  through  them.  There  are 
seversd  other  poems  of  the  like  description., 
the  labour  of  copying  which  I  may  be  in- 
duced to  undergo  should  I  find  that  tbis  is 
within  the  range  of  the  TabU  Book. 

.  Alfsa 

Lo9id<m,  JprU  lA,  iB27. 
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easterly  set  off  i 
hill,  ne>r  Cant 


^  Cfiatftam  BfO* 

Thii  *k«tcli,  ID  the  pot&M-book  of  an  in  the  iojr*l  yaeht,  ■tiendcd  bj  the  lordi  of 

mist,  nddtnly  ilkrtled  recollection  to  the  th«  idtiiirally,  to  go  on  bourd  the  Dutch 

April  of  my  life — the  scuod  of  itinshine  ihipc   captured   bj   lord   Duncan,   at   the 

hopes,  and  stonuy  fean — when  each  hour  battlv  of  Camperdown*    On  my  retuni  to 

was   a  birth-time  of  thought,   and   every  Chatham,  the  ugn  of  "  the  Star     was  aur- 

new  Kcne  was  the  binh-place  of  a  new  rounded  bv  sailors,  who,  with  their  ship- 

(eeliug.      The   drawing  carried   me   back  males  inside  the  house,  were  drinking  groK 

3  October  morning  in  tTQT,  when  I  out  of  pewter-pots  and  eaithen  basins,  and 

iffoD  an  errand  to  Boughton-  Tociferating  "  Rule  Britannia." 

-interbury,  fbrlheiake  of  seeing  The  following  year,  on  the  evening  of  a 

the  counliy  on  that  sideof  Chatham  for  the  glorious  tummei'i  day,  I  found  refuge  in 

first  lime.    The  day  was  cloudy,  wilh  gales  this  house  from  the  greateal  storm  1  had 

of   wind.     I    reached   Chatbaro-hill,  and  then   teen.     It  came  with   gusts  of  wind 

Mood  close  to  this  sign,  looking  over  the  and  peals  of  thunder  from  the  sea.     Sland- 

flood  of  the  Medway  to  the  Kor«,  intently  ina   at  the   bow-window,   I   watched   the 

peeling  for  a  further  ■ea-Tiew.     Flashes  of  ligntniag    sheetins    the    boriion,   makinr 

Eire  suddenly  oleained  iu  the  dim  distance,  visible   the   buried   objects   in    the    blai£ 

and  I  heard  the  report  of  cannon.     Until  gloom,  and  forking  fearfiillv  down,  while 

then,  such  sounds  from  the  bosom  ot  the  'he  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  trees  bent 

watery  element  were  unknown  to  me,  uid  before  the  fiirious  tempest  like  rushes.   The 

they  came  upon  my  ear  with  indescribable  elements    quickly  ceased  their  strife,  the 

<>oleunity.     We  were  at  war  with  France;  moon   broke   out,   and  in  a  few   minutra 

>nd  supposing  there  was  a  battle  between  there  was 
two  fleets  off  the  coast,  my  heart  beat  high ; 

my  thoughts  were  anxious,  and  my  eyes  ThtipMioiuSriiMi—tm  Wsk, 

■trained  with  the  hope  of  catching  some-  *^  •"  "" '''"  '"'"'*'  ■'''_ 

thing  of  the  scene  I  imagined.     The  firing  *'^  ■»"»'•*  *""'™' '  "'''■"■«  ''""■ 

wai  from  the  fleet  at  the  Note,  in  eipecta- — 

tionrfaTOjral  review,    lie  king  was  then  .            ^  ^^^  ,„^  U.  ««j-.r«.MM» 

procMdmg  from  Gteeowidt  to  Sbeemess,  — i  nnher  iiiu  iiit  Baix. 

Vol.  I.— so. 
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Tlie  '*  Star*'  in  war  time  was  the  constant  ^tXVitk  filSPtf  • 

scene  of  naval  and  military  orgies,  and  T*     c    ' 

therefore  rather  :epelled  than  courted  other  No.  XVII. 
visitants.     It  is  now  a  respectable  inn  and 

a  stage  for  the  refreshment  of  coach  tra-  |  From  the  "  Parliament  of  Bees;''  further 

vellers.     During  a  hasty  trip  to  Canterbury  Extracts.] 

a  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Samuel  Williams  nK             vi           n 

stopped   there  long  enough  to  select  its  UOeron.     riora,  a  JSee. 

sign,  and  tlie  character  of  the  view  beyond  Oft«^.  A  female  Bee  I  thy  cUraeterf 

it,   as  "a  bit''  for  his  pencil,   which   I,  in  Fie.  Flonk,  OUnrn's  Gardener, 

turn,  seised  on,  and  he  has  engraved  it  Hoewire  both  of  kerbe  and  flowere, 

as  a  decoration  for  the  Table  Book.  To  etrew  thy  ahriae.  and  rria  thy  bowen. 

My  readers  were  instructed  at  the  outset  ^^^  ^noU^,  loeea,  eglantine, 

of  the  work  that,  if  they  allowed  me  to  D*«Wown,  and  bine  columbine. 

please  myself,  we  might  all  be  pleased  in  turn.  ^V^  ^^  *'~"  •^'^'A^?'* 

If  I  am  sometimes  not  their  most  faith-  W««i^tthi.  no-gay.  which  i  bnng 

ful,  I  am  never  otherwise  than  their  most  J^nen.«.(«meowndir,ne; 

sincere  servant;  and  therefore  I  add  that  ]^^"^^'!"^,'^^"^' 

I  am  not  always  gratified  by  what  grati-  p^ .,  ^  '^.oiJZ^fZ^. 

fies  generally,  and  I  have,  in  this  instance,  ^^  Honey  dew.  t«fn»h  ihy  mead., 

presented  a  small  matter  of  my  parUcular  cowdipe  spring  with  golden  head* ; 

.i'    i,^^"^^    ^7^    <*^\®  *>«"«'    if    I  Jnly^flowen  and  carnatbn.  wear 

could.    There  are  times  when  my  mind  Leasee doablestzeakt.  with  maidenhair ; 

fails  and  breaks  down  suddenly — ^when  I  M«,^ihyiuies  taller  grow, 

can  no  more  think  or  write  than  a  cripple  Thy  Tioleta  fnUer  aweetneae  owe ; 

can  run :  at  other  times  it  carries  me  off  And  last  of  all,  may  Phabu  love 

from  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  sets  me  to  To  hiss  thee:  and  freqaent  thy  grove 

something  the  very  negative  to  what  I  wish.  As  thotf  in  sernoe  true  shait  be 

I  then  become,  as  it  were,  possessed ;  an  Unto  our  crown  and  royalty, 

untamable  spirit  has  its  will  of  me  in  spite  ......._ 

of  myself: — ^what  I  have  omitted,  or  done,  _.         _  ,.      ^                 ,.  .   . 

in  the  present  instance,  illustrates  the  fact.  Oberon  hobb  a  Court,  m  wht^A  ke  mji- 

«»  tenee9  the  fra$p,  the  Drone,  and  the  Hum- 
hMme,  for  dhere    qjfeneet    agidmt  the 

^— '— >— .-^— — ^_.i_.^  Commonwealth  of  Beee, 


GREENGROCERS'  DEVICES.  Oberon,    Prorex,  kU  Viceroy  ;  und  other 

JBeee* 

For  the  Table  Book.  Pn,  And  whither  mutt  these  flies  be  sent  ? 

DearSir,-Inmywanderingsthroughthe  .^l^;:!::^^ 

metroDohs  at  this  season,  I  observe  an  (Where  babbling  Ed»o  dt.  and  moek. 

agreeable  and  refreshing  novelty,  an  inge-  Poor  traveller.)  there  lies  a  groye. 

nious  contnvance  to  maiie  mustard  and  With  whom  the  Sun's  so  out  of  tore. 

ereSS  seeds   pOW    in    pleasant  forms   over  He  never  smiles  en't :  ^e  Despair 

vessels  and  basketwork,  covered  on  their  CaUs  it  his  Moaarehal  Chair, 

exterior  with  wet  flannel,  wherein  the  seeds  Fmit  half-ripe  hang  riveil'd  and  shrank 

are  deposited,  and  take  root  and  grow,  to  On  broken  arms,  torn  from  the  trunk : 

adorn  the  table  or  recess.    The  most  curi-  The  moorish  pooU  stand  empty,  left 

OU8  which  struck  me,  consisted  of  a  "  hedge-  By  water,  storn  by  cunning  theft 

hog'' — a   doll's    head    looking    out  of  its  To  hollow  banks,  driren  out  by  snakes, 

vernallv-growing  clothes — a  "  Jack  in  tiie  Adders,  and  newts,  that  man  theas  lakes : 

ffreen '  ^-a  Dutch  cheese  in  **  a  bower  " Th«  »ms7  leares,  hatf-swelter'd,  serrM 

**  Paul  Piy  " — and  **  Pompey's  pillar."  As  beds  for  Termia  hunger  8ter?M : 

If  g^reengrocers  proceed  m  these  devices,  ^*  woods  aro  yew-trees,  bent  and  broke 

their   ingenuity  may  suggest  a  rivalry  of  By  whirlwinds ;  here  and  there  as  oak, 

signs  of  a  more  lasting  nature,  suitable  to  Baif^iefc  with  thuoder.  Tothb  grove 

the  shop  windows  of  other  tradesmen.  ^*  banish  them. 

y  .     I  iJmlprits.  Some  mercy,  Jove  I 

lours,  truly,  ^^^  y^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  so  in  your  yo«*, 

^)ril  30,  1 827.  J.  R,  When  Chroooe  and  his  daughter  Tntk] 

8ojoon*d  among  ysQ ;  when  you  ipeat 
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WM»  ywra  in  riolMi 
Tkrwiiaf  poor  Boot  o«t  of  thoir  hiv«t» 
Sobiaff  both  kooejr,  waau  aad  liveo. 
To«  akooU  \Mn  oalTd  for  monj  whoa 
Ton  impaled  oqbibob  blovons;  vfcoB, 
Instead  of  gmof  poor  Boos  food* 
ToB  ate  tlMir  flooh,  and  drank  tlMir  blood, 
thraat  *«&  to  their  &te. 


Oteron   <Atf»  con/SmM    Prores   in 
Oovenunnt  g  and  bnakt  tip  Semon, 

Ober.  BOW  adkn  t 

Prorex  iSudl  again  renew 
His  potent  reifa:  the  many  world. 
Which  in  (Uttering  oibt  is  hnil'd 
Abont  the  poles,  be  Lord  of:  we 
Oalj  reserre  oar  Royalty— 
FMd  Mum.*    Oberan  mast  away ; 
For  ns  oar  gentle  Fairies  stay : 
la  the  mooataias  aad  the  neks 
We'll  hvnt  the  Grey,  aad  little  Fox, 
Who  destroy  our  Imabs  at  feed. 
And  spdl  the  nests  where  turtles  feed. 


Ai» 


[From  '<  David  and  Bethsabe,''  a  Sacred 
Drama,  by  George  Peel,  1599.] 

Naihan.    David, 

NwHL  Thas  Kathaa  satth  anto  his  Loid  ths  &iag ; 
Thers  wen  two  mra  both  dwellers  ia  oae  towa; 
The  OQO  was  mighty,  and  ezcecdiag  rich 
la  oxen,  sheep,  and  cattle  of  the  field  ; 
The  other  poor,  having  nor  ex.  nor  ealf. 
Not  other  eattle,  save  one  little  laatib. 
Which  he  had  bonght,  and  nonrishM  by  his  head. 
Aad  it  grew  np,  and  fed  with  him  andjii«i 
And  ate  aad  drank  as  he  and  his  were  wontt 
ilad  ia  his  bosom  slept,  and  was  to  live 
As  was  his  daaghter  or  his  dearest  child. — 
There  came  a  itraager  to  this  wealthy  man, 
Aad  he  rsfosed  aad  spared  to  take  his  own. 
Or  of  his  store  to  dress  or  make  his  meat, 
Bat  took  the  poor  maa*s  sheep*  partly  poor  maa's 

store; 
Aad  drest  it  for  this  straager  ia  his  hoase. 
What,  tell  met  shall  be  done  to  him  for  thie  ? 

Dan,  Now,  as  the  Lord  doth  ttve,  this  wished 
Is  jodged.  aad  shall  become  the  ehild  of  death  t 
Foarfold  to  the  poor  auui  he  shall  lestors^ 
That  widumt  merey  took  his  lamb  away. 

JTofA.  Taov  axt  tbx  ilui,  a«d  thov  lAar . 

IRISXLI*.— 

David,  thns  satth  thslocd  thy  Ood  by 
X  thee  aaoiated  King'in  Itrad, 
And  saved  thee  from  the  tyranny  of  Seal ; 
Thy  maetei's  honse  I  gave  thee  to  posssss, 
His  wives  nato  thy  bosom  1 4id  give. 

The  ham  of  Bee^. 


Aad.  Jada  aad  Jerusalem  withal ; 

Aad  might,  thoa  haow'st,  if  this  had  bsea  too  tp*'!, 

Have  given  f  hee  more. 

Wherefore  then  hast  then  goae  so  far  astray, 

Aad  hast  done  evil,  aad  siaaed  ia  my  sight? 

Urias  thou  hast  kiUed  with  theswoid. 

Tea  with  the  sword  of  the  QBetrenmeiied 

Thoa  hast  him  slain ;  wherefore  from  this  day  forth 

The  sword  shall  never  go  from  thee  and  thine : 

For  thoa  hast  ta*en  this  Hithite's  wifo  to  thee. 

Wherefore  behold  I  will,  saith  Jaoob's  God, 

la  thine  own  hoase  stir  evil  op  to  thee. 

Yea  I  before  thy  face  will  take  thy  wives, 

And  give  them  to  thy  neighboar  to  posMss. 

lUs  shall  be  deae  to  David  in  the  day. 

That  Israel  opealy  may  see  thy  shame. 

Dm.  Nathan,  I  have  against  the  Lord,  I  have 
Sinned,  oh  sinned  grievoasly,  aad  lo  t 
From  heaven's  throae  doth  David  throw  himself. 
Aad  groaa  aad  grovel  to  the  gates  of  hell. 

Nath.  David,  stand  np;  thas  saith  the  Lord  by  m% 
David  the  King  shaU  live,  for  he  hath  aeoi 
The  tme  repeatant  eorrow  of  thy  heart; 
Dot  for  thoa  hast  ia  this  sdsdeed  of  thine 
Stirr'd  up  die  enemiee  of  Israel 
To  triamph  aad  blaepheme  the  Lord  of  Boats, 
And  say,  *•  He  set  a  wioked  man  to  reiga 
Over  his  loved  people  aad  his  tribes  ;** 
The  Child  shaU  surely  die,  that  erst  was  bora. 
His  Hothei's  sia,  his  Kingly  Father^  seora. 

Dan.  How  just  is  Jacob's  God  ia  all  his  works  t 
But  must  it  die,  that  David  kveth  so  f 
O  that  the  mighty  oae  of  Israel 
Nill  ehaage  his  doom,  aad  says  the  Babe  mast  die 
Moura,  Israel,  and  weep  in  Sioa  gates ; 
Wither,  ye  eedar  trees  of  Lebaaoa ; 
Ye  sprouting  almoads  with  your  flowing  tope, 
Droopk  drown,  and  drench  in  Hebron's  foarful  streasMi 
The  Babe  mast  die,  that  was  to  David  bom, 
His  Mother's  sin,  his  Kiagly  Father's  seora. 

C.  L. 


MMtxtaXiata  on  BoomsOiape 

Far  the  Table  Book, 
§  I.  Name. 

Doomsday  Book,  one  of  the  most  ancienr 
records  of  Eogland,  is  (he  register  from 
which  judgment  was  to  be  given  upon  the 
▼akte,  tenure,  and  services  of  lands  therein 
described. 

Other  names  by  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  known  were  Rotulus  vvintonis, 
Scriptura  Thesauri  Regis,  Liber  de  Win- 
tonia,  and  Liber  Reais.  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man  adds.  Liber  Judiciarius,  Censuaht 
AnglifD,  An^liae  Notitia  et  Lustratio,  an^ 
Rotulus  Regis. 
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f  n.  Datb.  ffersy  how  many  Tillans,  how  many  eotarii. 

rwN.               *•         *  .u    i-»          -^  »  how  many  servi,  what  fireemen.  how  many 

Hie  exaci  Ume  of  the  Conquerors  un-  ^^  J  ^^^  ^y^^          jj    ^^  ^^ 

deruking  the  Surfey,  ^  ^^fy,^'^}^'^  how  many  miSows  aiTd  pasture,  whai 

by  histonans.    The  "feed  RH>k  of  the  IfOL-  ^j„^  ^„^  ^fish-ponds,  how  much  added  or 

chequer  seems  to  have  been  erroneously  ^^^^            ^^^^  ^^;            ^^^^  ^^  j^j 

quoted,  as  fixing  the  Ume  of  entrance  upon  ^^^>^  Jj'^    ^^^^  ihe  present  Talue,  anS 

It  m  low ;  It  being  merely  stated  m  that  ^^  ^^    ^^    ftee^^^n  or    soch^man 

record,  that  the  work  was  undertaken  at  a  y^  ^^  ^^     ^,i  ^^^  ^„  ^^  ^  ^.^    ^^^ 

time  subsequent  to  the  total  reduction  of  ^^^    ^      ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^„  .^  t-^J  ^^^ 

^?^"l*"i  V"  .y^»^^*""  •  *"iW;   iL^  <rfthe  Confer;  then,  as  it  was  bestowed 

evident    that    it    wm    finished    m   lOM.  y^    ^.      William;  and,  thirdly,  as  its  yaloe 

Matthew  Pans,  Hubert  of  Glouc«^^  stood  at  the  formation  of  the  Survey.     Tke 

Annals  of  Waverley,  and  ^he  Ch~n,cle  ^^^^  ^^^^             moreover,  to  etaU  whHher 

Bermondsey,  give  the  y«*'/^»3'  »*  .^»«  4,^  advance  could  he  made  in' the  vaiue. 

^•*!J?f.*^!,,'^"*'  "ri7    •  i"^.  te  '">«  writer  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  with 

in  1084;  Ae  Saxon  Chronicle   m  1085;  ^          ^  asperity,  informs  uL  thai 

Bromton,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Florence  of  '™;  k«3^,  «!i«S!^Ii  ««t  ««  «^  ^J^Z 

Worcester,  the  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  Roger  "^  *J?«^^^™iSI?^L^^^^^^             ' 

Hovedon,   Wilkes,  and    Hanningfird7m  W,  were  omitted  m  the  census. 

1086;  and  the  Ypodigma    Neustrie  and  pmwciPAL  MATTERS  NOTICED  IN 

Diceto  in  1087.              ^      .  ^ .     • .  .  THIS  RECORD. 

The  person  and  property  of  Odo,  bishop 

of  Bayeux,  are  said  to  have  been  .teiied  §  I.  Peesoks. 

by  the  Conqueror  in  1082.  n.)  After  the  bishops  and  abbats,  the 

,  ---.   ^                   ^ hiimest  persons  in  rank  were  the  Norman 

f  IIL  Origin  akd  Object.  barons. 

Ingulphus  affirms,  that  the  Surrey  was  (2.)  r«tii<,  tegni,  teigni,  teini,  or  teinni, 

made  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  Alfred,  are  next  to  be  mentioned,  because  those 

who,  at  the  time  he  divided  the  kingdom  of  the  highest  class  were  in  fact  nobility, 

into  counties,  hundreds,  andtithings,  had  or  barons  of  the  Saxon  times.  Archbishops, 

an  Inquisition  taken  and  digested  into  a  bishops,  and  abbats,  as  well  as  the  great 

Register,  which  was  called,  from  the  place  barons,  are  also  called  thanes, 

in  which  it  was  reposited,  the  Roll  of  Win-  (3.)  Faoaeeoree,  in  dignity,  were  next  to 

Chester.    The  formation  of  such  a  Survey,  the  barons,  and  higher  thanes.  Selden  says, 

however,  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  may  be  they  either  held  of  a  mesne  lord,  and  not 

fairly  doubted,  as  we  have  only  a  solitary  immediately  of  the  king,  or  at  least  of  the 

authority  for  its  existence.    The  separarion  king  as  of  an  honour  or  manor  and  not 

of  counties  also  is  known  to  have  been  a  in  chief.     The  grantees,  says  sir  Henry 

division  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Alfred.  Spelman,  that  received  their  estates  from 

Bishop  Rennet  tells  us,  that  Alfred's  Regis-  the  barons  or  capitanei,  and  not  from  the 

ter  had  tiie  name  of  Domeboc,  from  which  king,  were    called  valvasores,  (a   degree 

the  name  of  Doomtdojf  Book  was  only  a  above  knights.) 

corruption.  (4.)  The    aloarii,  alodarii,  or  alodiarii, 

DcMU-boc  is  noticed  in  the  laws  of  Ed-  tenanto  in  allodium,  (a  free  esUte  <<  pos- 

ward    the    elder,  and    more    oarticularly  gessio   libera.'^    The    dingee   mentioned, 

in  those  of  JEthelstan,  as  the  code  of  Saxon  tom  i.  fol.  298,  are  supposed  to  have  been 

^^ws.  persons  of  the  same  description. 

§  IV.  Mons  OF  ExBCiTTiON.  (5.)  MHUee,    The  term  miles  appears 

For  the  adjusting  of  this  Survey,  certain  »<>*  *<>  have  acauired  a  precise  meaning  at 

commissioners,  called   die  king's  justicia-  *•»«  ^>na«  of  ^he  Survey,   sometimes  im- 

ries,  were  appointed  inquisitors :  it  appears,  plying  a  soldier,  or  mere  military  servant, 

upon  the  oaths  of  the  sheri£b,  the  lords  «n<l  sometimes  a  person  of  higher  distinc- 

01  each  manor,  the  presbyters  of  every  ^toQ- 

church,  the  reeves  of  ereir  hundred,  the  (6.)  Libert  Nominee  appears  to  have  been 

bailiffs,  and   six  villans  of  every  village,  a  term  t>f  considerable  latitude ;  signifying 

▼-ere  to  inquire  into  tne  name  of  the  place,  not  merely  the  freeman,  or  freeholders  of  a 

who  held  it  in  the  time  of  Edwarci  (the  manor,  but  occasionally  including  all  the 

Confessor,)  who  was  the  present  possessor,  ranks  of  society  already  mentioned,   and 

how  many  hides  in  the  manor,  how  many  indeed    all    persons    holding  in  military 

carrucates  in  demeans,  how  many  homa-  tenure.    **  The   ordinary   freemen,  before 
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the  conquest/'  says  Keiham,  **  and  at  the  were   probably  a   kind  of  freemen  who 

time  of  compiling  Doomsday,  were  under  serred  on  horseb^.    Rad-cuiht;  is  usually 

the  protection  of   great  men;  but  what  i'lterpreted    by   our    glossarists    epte$tris 

their  quality  was»  further  than  that  their  lumo  nve  mUet,  and  Rabhejie  eque$trU 

persons  ana  blood  were  free,  that  is,  that  esereUttt. 

they  were  not  natiri,  or  bondmen,  ii  will  (9.)  FtUani,    The  clearest  notion  of  the 

give  a  kuowine  man  trouble  to  discover  to  tenure  of  villani  is  probably  to  be  obtained 

us.**    These    freemen    are    called   in  the  from   sir  W.  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

Sarrey  Uberi  hominet  camendaii.    They  ap-  **  With  regard  to  folk-land^''  says  he,  **  or 

pear  to  have  placed  themselves,  by  volnn*  estates  held  in  villenage,  this  was  a  species 

Ury  homage,  under  this  protection :  their  of  tenure  neither  strictly  Feodal,  Norman, 

lord  or  patron  undertook  to  secure  their  nor  Saxon,  but  mixed  or  compounded  of 

estates  and  persons,  and  for  this  protection  them  all ;  and  which  also,  on  account  of 

and  security  they  paid  to  him  an  annual  the  heriots  that  usually  attend  it,  may  seem 

stipend,  oi  performed  some  annual  service,  to  have  somewhat  Panish  in  its  composi- 

Scime  appear  to  have  sought  a  patron  or  tion.     Under  the  Saxon  government,  there 

protector,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  were,  as  sir  William  Temple  speaks,  a  sort 

nreedom  only ;  such  the  Uberi  hamMus  eo-  of  peopde  in  a  condition  of  downright  ser- 

memdatione    tamimm    mav  be   interpreted,  vitude,  used  and  employed  in  the  most 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  Conqueror,  a  servile  works,  and  belonging,  both  they 

quiet  residence  of  a  year  and  a  day,  upon  and  their  children,  and  their  effects,  to  the 

the  king's  demesne  lands,  would  enfran-  lord  of  the  soil,  like  the  rest  of  the  cattle 

chise  a  villan  who  had  fled  from  his  lord,  or  stock  upon  it.  These  seem  to  have  been 

''  Item  ei  eervi  permatuerint  Hne  ctUumnia  those  who  held  what  was  called  the  folk- 

per  antticm  et  diem  in  etvitatibtu  noetrie  vel  landy  from  which  th^  were  removable  at 

bwrgie  in  muro  vallaiiSf  vel  in  caetrie  not'  the  lord's  pleasure.    On  the  arrival  of  the 

trie,  a  die  iUa  liberi  t^ciuniur  et  liberi  a  Normans  nere,  it  seems  not  improbable 

jugo  servitttiie  euce  sunt  tn  perpettmm.  The  that  they,  who  were  strangers  to  any  other 

eommendati  dimidii  were  persons  who  de-  than  a  feodal  state,  might  five  some  sparks 

pended  upon  two  protectors,  and  paid  half  of  enfranchisement  to  sucn  wretched  per- 

to  one  and  half  to  the  other.     Sub  eommenr  sons  as  fell  to  their  share,  by  admitting 

dati  were  under  the  command  of  those  them,  as  weU  as  others,  to  the  oath  of 

who  were  themselves  depending  upon  some  fealty,  which  conferred  a  right  of  proteo- 

superior  lord.      Sub    eommendati    dimidH  tion,  and  raised  the  tenant  to  a  kind  of 

were  those  who  were  under  the  eommendati  estate  superior  to  downrieht  slavery,  but 

dimidiif  and  had  two  patrons  or  protectors^  inferior  to  every  other  condition.  This  they 

and  the  same  as  they  had.     Liberi  homines  called  viUenage^  and  ihe  tenants  villeins ; 

integri  were  those  who  were  under  the^iitf  either  from  the  word  viUsj  or  else,  as  sir 

protection  of  one  lord,  in  contradistinction  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  a  villa ;  because 

to  the  Uberi  hominee  dimidii,  Commendatio  they  lived  chiefly  in  villaffcs,  and  were  em- 

sometimes  signified  the  annual  rent  paid  ployed  in  rustic  works  of  the  most  sordid 

for  the  protection.    Liberi  hominee  ad  nul»  kind.    They  could  not    leave   their  lord 

lam  flrmam  pertinentee  were  those  who  without  his 'permission ;  but  if  they  ran 

held  their  lands  independent  of  any  lord,  away,  or  were  purloined  from  him,  might 

Of  others  it  is  said,  "  qui  remanent  in  manu  be  claimed  and  recovered  by  action,  like 

regis."    In  a  few  entries  of  the  Survey,  we  beasU  or  other  chatels.    The  villeins  could 

have  UberiB  femina,  and  one  or  two  of  acquire   no  property  either    in   lands  ot* 

Ubereefeminee  eommendatee.  goods ;  but  if  he  purchased  either,  the  lord 

(7.)  Sochmanni,  or  eocmens,  were  those  mieht  enter  upon  them,  oust  the  villein, 

-nferior  landowners  who  had  lands  in  the  and  seise  them  to  his  own  use,  unless  he 

■oc  or  franchise  of  a  great  baron;  privileged  contrived  to  dispose  of  them  before  the  lord 

'Lilians,  who,  though   their  tenures   were  had  seized  them ;  for  the  lerd   had  then 

absolutely  copyhold,  yet  had  an  interest  lost  his  opportunity.     The  law  however 

equal  to  a  freehold.  protected  tne  persons  of  villeins,  as  kine's 

(8.)  Of  this  description  of  tenantry  also  Subjects,  against  atrocious  injuries  of  the 

were  the  raehenietree,  or  radcheniatree,  who  lord.*' 

appear  likewise  to  have  been  called  rod-  (10.)  Bordarii  of  the  Survey  appear  at 

wtanniy  or  radmane.     It  appears   that  some  various  times  to  have  received  a  great  variety 

of  the    radchenistres,    like  the  sochmen,  of  interpretations.     Lord  Coke  calls  them 

were  less  free  than  others.    Dr.  Nash  con-  **  boors,  holding  a  little  house,  with  some 

iectured  that  the  radmanni  and  radchenistres  land  of  husbandry,  biggci  than  a  cotUge," 
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Some  have  considered  them  as  cottagers, 
taking  their  name  from  living  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  Tillage  or  manor;  but  this  is  suffi« 
ciently  refuted  by  Doomsday  itself,  where 
we  find  them  not  only  mentioned  generally 
among  the  agricultural  occupiers  of  land, 
but  in  one  instance  as  **  circa  aulam  ma- 
nentes,"  dwelling  near  the  manor-house; 
and  even  residing  in  some  of  the  larger 
towns.  Bojib.  bishop  Kennett  notices, 
was  a  cottage.  The  fot-«tfto,  corcex,  coiets, 
or  coiez,  were  apparently  the  same  as  the 
oottadi  and  cotmanni ;  cottagers  who  paid 
a  certain  rent  for  Tcry  small  parcels  of  land. 

(11.)  BureSf  bnri,  or  burs,  are  noticed 
in  the  first  volume  of  Doomsday  itself,  as 
synonymous  with  eoUberti.  The  name  of 
coliberti  was  unquestionably  derived  from 
the  Roman  civil  law.  They  are  described 
by  lord  Coke  as  tenants  in  firee  socage  by 
nee  rent.  Cowel  says,  they  were  certainly 
a  middle  sort  of  tenants,  between  servile 
and  free,  or  such  as  held  their  freedom  of 
tenure  under  condition  of  such  works  and 
services,  and  were  therefore  the  same 
landholders  whom  we  meet  with  (in  after* 
times)  under  the  name  of  conditionales. 

Such  are  the  diiferent  descriptions  of 
tenantry,  and  their  rights  more  particularly 
noticed  in  Doomesday. 

(12.)  ServL  It  is  ol^rved  by  bishop 
Kennett,  and  by  Morant  after  him,  in  h» 
History  of  Essex,  that  the  servi  and  viUani 
are,  all  along  in  Doomsday,  divided  from 
each  other;  but  that  no  author  has  fiaed 
the  exact  distinction  between  them.  The 
servi,  bbhop  Kennett  adds,  might  be  the 
pure  villanes,  and  villanes  in  gross,  who, 
without  any  determined  tenure  of  land, 
were,  at  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  loid, 
appointed  to  servile  works,  and  received 
their  wages  and  maintenance  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  lord.  The  other  were  of  a 
superior  degree,  and  were  called  villani, 
because  they  wereville  or  glebv  adscripti, 
i.  e.  held  some  cottage  and  lands,  for 
which  they  were  burthened  with  such 
stated  servile  works  as  their  lords  had  an- 
nexed  to  them.  The  Saxon  name  for  ser- 
vus  was  ejm«.  The  ancille  of  the  Survey 
were  females,  under  circumstances  nearly 
similar  to  the  servi.  These  weie  disposed 
of  in  the  same  way,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
lord.  The  laws,  however,  protected  their 
chastitjr ;  they  could  not  be  violated  vrith 
impunity,  even  by  their  owners. 

(13.)  CetuarU,  censoreg,  or  eenaoriif 
were  also  among  the  occupiers  of  land. 
Tliey  appear  to  have  been  free  persons, 
nfweum  reddeniet, 

(14.)  Porearit.    Although  in  one  or  two 


instances  in  Doomsday  Survey  mere  swine- 
herds seem  to  have  been  intended  by  Pot" 
eariif  yet  in  the  generality  of  entries  in 
which  they  are  mentioned,  they  appear  ia 
the  rank  of  free  occupiers,  who  rented  the 
privilege  of  feeding  pigs  in  the  woodlands, 
some  for  money,  and  some  for  payments  in 
kind. 

(IS.)  The  AoMSiMt,  who  are  to  fre* 
quently  mentioned,  indnded  all  sorts  of 
wndatoiy  tenants.  They  claimed  a  privi-* 
lege  of  having  their  causes  and  persons 
tried  only  in  the  court  of  their  lord,  to 
whom  they  owed  the  duty  of  submission^ 
and  professed  dependanoe. 

(16.)  AngU  and  jingUcioccxu  frequently 
in  the  Surv(^  among  the  under  tenants, 
holding  in  dimrent  capacities. 

(17.)  Among  the  Q^Mst  attached  to 
nances,  we  find  accipitrarii  or 'ancipitrarii, 
arbalutarii  or  balistarii  arcarii  biga,  came- 
rarii  campo,  oonstabularius,  cubicularius, 
dapifer,  dispensator,  equarius,  forestarii 
httscarli  ingeniator,  interpres,  lagemanni, 
Latinarius,  legatu*  liberatores  marescal, 
or  marescalcus  medici,  monitor,  pincema 
recter  naris  regis,  scutularius,  stalre,  stir- 
man  or  stiremannus  regis,  thesaurarius  and 
venatores  of  a  higher  description. 

(18.)  Q^Eoet  of  an  infmor  description, 
and  trades,  are  aurifabri,  carpentani,  ce- 
metarii,  cervisiarii,  ooci,  coqui,  or  koci, 
fiibri,  ferrarii,  figuli  fossarii,  fossator,  grane- 
tarius,  hostarius,  inguardi,  joculator  regis, 
ioculatrix,  lanatores,  loricati,  lorimarius, 
loripes,  mercatores,  missatici,  monetarii,par- 
cher,  narm't  piscatores,  pistores,  portarius 
potarii,  or  poters,  prebendarii  prefecti,  pro- 
positi salinarii  servientes,  sutores,  tonsor, 
and  vigilantes  homines.  Among  eccle- 
siastical offices,  we  have  Capicerius,  .£cel. 
Winton  the  sacrist,  and  Matricularias, 
JEoel.  S.  Johannis  (^cstrise.  Buzecarts  were 
mariners.    Hospites,  occupiers  of  houses. 

Among  the  assistants  in  husbandry,  we 
find  apium  custos,  avantes  homines,  ber- 
quarii  bovarii  caprarum  mediator  daia 
granatarius  mellitarii,  mercennarius,  jpor- 
carii,  and  vacarius.  S.  R.  F. 

I.  ANCIENT  TENURE. 
II.  MODERN  ANECDOTE. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Tenuee  of  the  amcient  Manor  op  Biti- 
siNGTON  Priory,  the  Seat  op  Thomas 
Carr  Rider,  Esq. 

The  manor  of  Bilsingtoa  inferior  was 
held  in  grand  sergeantry  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  by  the  service  of  presenting 
three  maple  cups  at  the  king's  coronation  • 
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aDdy  at  tha  time  of  the  coronation  of  whidi  fteauently  shortens  the  lives  of  wild 
Charles  II.»  by  the  additional  serrioe  of  animals  of  every  species,  when  attempts 
carrying  the  last  dish  of  the  second  course  are  made  to  domesticate  them, 
to  the  king's  table.  The  former  service  was  Mr.  Brookes  commenced  by  observing, 
performed  by  Thomas  Rider,  who  was  that  when  he  retired  from  the  practice  of 
knighted  (Mos  oro  Lege)  by  his  late  anatomv,  he  did  not  expect  to  appear  t^ain 
majesty  George  ill.,  when  the  king,  on  re-  before  the  public ;  but,  as  the  noble  direc* 
ceiving  the  maple  cups  from  the  lord  of  tors  of  the  societv  had  honoured  him  by 
the  manor,  turned  to  the  mayor  of  Oxford,  considering  that  his  services  might  be  of 
who  stood  at  his  right  hand,  and,  having  some  use  in  forwarding  that  most  interest- 
received  from  him  for  his  tenure  of  that  ing  science  zoology,  he  had  only  to  remark 
city  a  gold  cup  and  cover,  gave  him  these  that  he  folt  great  pride  in  adding  his  mite  of 
three  cups  in  return.  information  to  the  mass  with  which   the 

society  was  furnished  from  other  sources. 

Anecdotb  of  thb  illustrious  Wash-  The  period  had  arrived,  when  the  science  of 

ivoTOK  AND  THE  CELEBRATED  Admiral  natural  btstory  bad  feir  to  reach  a  height  in 

Vebvon,  Uncle  to  the  late  Earl  op  *bis  country,  which  would   enable  us  to 

Shipbbook.  rival  the  establishments  founded  for  its  pro- 

When  the  admiial  was  attacking  Porto  T^^f  *^'?*^-    The  founder  of  the  study 

Bello,  with  his  six  ships  only,  as  is  de-  ?f  «f  *W  »«  England  was  the  great  John 

scribed  on  the  medal  struS  on  the  occasion,  ?"?*«' '  ,?°^  *»«  ^»*  followed  bv  mdivi- 

he  observed  a  fine  young  man  in  appear-  ?«^«  r?»  ^^""Ti^^  *^®  scientific  world, 

ance,  who,  with  the  most  intrepid  courage,  I'*  Edinburgh,  Gottingen,  and  Amsterdam. 

attended  with  the  most  perfect  calmness  ^»  ^^  **^*^'  9^*  ^«  science  of  loology 

was  always  in  that  part  6f  the  ship  which  JIJ"  P""''*^  "^'^^  ■^'?*  \^  professor 

was  most  engaged.  *After  the  firfng  had  9«5Pjr'  ^,^^'  ^en  he  was  m  London,  m- 

ceased,  he  sent  his  captain  to  request  he  I'^'^^l'^S^^cF?^^^)  f"'*»*/?/*'*'*''"fi 

would  attend  upon  hiin,  which  he  imme-  {^«*^^  •^  breakfiut,  and  treated  them  with 

dialely  obeyed ;  and  the  admiral  entering  ^5^»  consisting  of  the  teeth  of  rats,  mice, 

into  conversation,  discovered  by  his  an-  f.^^  ^*^?'  »?7?^  "P  »"*  *'4??'*J"f''^  ^'l^'f 

swers  and  observations  that   he  possessed  ^^  ~^i^^  ^'^^T^'  n^il^"^^  ''"'i  ^ 

more  abilities  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  J?  P'«^fe««^^*^«i.  "J^o^^'y  before,  explored 

mankind  in  general.    U^n  his  asking  his  J»  celebrated  rock,  m  search  of  bones,  for 

name,  the  young   man  told  him   it  was  ^    P^'P^,   ""!  comparaUve    anatomy. 

George  Washington;  and  the  admiral,  on  ^*  V™f*  *^*"^'J'lt''  ^-^"^  "'*r  * 

his   return  home,   strongly   itKJommended  TCfy  "™^  ■«^°i<*f  ^«^»"<>H?Pf^^^^^^^^ 

him  to  the  attention  of  the  admiralty.  This  "^»^!  f  **»«  ^^^^'  "^w-^T"?^- '^'^ 

great  man,  when   he  built  bis  hbuse  in  p«at  clearness  the  organs  tw  which  this  ex- 

America,  out  of  giatitude  to  his  first  bene-  tniordmary  bird  was  enabled  to  trave  with 

factor,  nLned  it  S  Mount  Vernoii,'' and  at  its  excessive  speed.    Th«   pecdm^^^^^ 

this  moment  it  is  called  so.  ^^^^  *<>  *^L^T  ^^  *j!  Tf  l!!'*      n5 

pass    from    the   pelvis    to    the  foot,  and 

cause  the  ostrich    ttf  stand  in  a  vertical 

Silllblfm  position,  and  not  like  other  birds  resembling 

L  THE  KING'S  OSTRICH.  For  proof  of  the  intimate  relation  be- 
ll. THE  HORSE  ECLIPSE.  tween  muscular  power  and  extraordinary 
Mr.  Joshua  Brookes,  the  eminent  anato-  swiftness,  Mr.  Brookes  mentioned  that  the 
mist,  gave  a  lecture  on  Wednesday  evening,  chief  professor  of  the  Veterinary  College 
the  25th  of  April,  1827,  at  the  house  of  ^^  informed  him,  that  upon  dissecting  the 
the  Zoological  Society,  in  Bruton-street,  on  ^^y  o^  the  celebrated  racer  Eclipse,  one  of 
the  body  of  an  ostrich  which  his  majesty  the  fleetest  horses  ever  seen  in  this  kingdom, 
had  presented  to  the  society.  The  lecture  ^t  was  found  that  he  possessed  muscles  of 
was  attended  by  lord  Auckland,  lord  Stan-  unparalleled  size.  The  lecturer  here  pro- 
ley.  Dr.  Biikbeck,  and  several  other  noble-  <>"ced  an  anatomical  plate  of  Eclipse,  for 
men  and  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  extraordinary 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  science.  The  mn«cular  power,  and  observed,  that  if  he 
ostrich,  which  was  a  female,  and  had  been  ^^^  not  told  his  hearers  that  it  represented 

S resented  to  his  majesty  about  two  years  *  race-horse,  from  the  size  of  the  muscles 

efore  by  colonel  Denham,  had  ^een  kept  they  might  conclude,  that  he  was  showing 

at  Windsor,  and  had  died  about  three  weeks    them  the  plate  of  a  cart-horse.* 

previous  to  the  iecture^of  obesity,  a  disease  •  The  Timc^ 
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Tht*  engraTing  ia  rrom  a  dntwing,  in  a  horses,   frma   haviog   nut   repeated   racta, 

treatise  "od  the  ptoportiona  of   Eclipse;  without  erer  haTing  been  beat.     The  me- 

hy  Mr.  Charles  Vial  de  Saint  ^1,  professor  chanism  of   his  frame  was  almost  perfeol ; 

of  the  Veterinarr  College  of  London,  &c."  and  yet  he  waa  neilber  handsome,  nor  well 

410,1791.     Mr.  Saint  Bel's  work  waa  writ-  proportioned.     Compared  with  a  table  of 

ten  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  mechanical  the  geometrical   portions  of  the  horse,  in 

causes  which  conspire  to   augment  the-TS-  use  at   the  vetennary  schools   of  France, 

locily  of  the  gallop;  and  no  single  race-  Eclipse  neuured  in   height   one  seventb 

horse  could  have  been  selrcted  as  a  speci-  more  than  he  ought — his    neck   was  one 

nea  of  speed  and  strenf(th  equal  to  Eclipse,  third  too  long — a  perpendicular  line  felling 

According  to  a  calculation   by  the  wrim  from  the  stifle  of  a  horse  should  touch  the 

just  mentioned,  Ecliose,  free  of  all  weight,  toe ;  thLi  line  in  Eclipse  touched  the  ground, 

and   galloping   at   liberty   in   his   greatest  at  lite  distance  of  half  a  bead  before  tht. 

(peed,  could  cover  an  extent  of  twenty-five  toe — the  distance  fcomihe  elbow  to  the  bend 

feet  at  each  complete  action  on  the  gallop;  of   the  knee  should  be  the  same  as  &om 

and  could  repeat  this  action  twice  and  one  the  bend  of  the  knee  to  the  ground  ;  the 

third  in  each  second  of  lime :  consequently,  former,  in  Eclipse,  was  two  part*  of  a  head 

.  by  employing  without  reserre  all  his  natural  longer  than  the  latter.     These  were  some  of 

and  mechanical  faculties  on  a  straight  line,  the    remarkable   difierencea    between   the 

he  could  nin  nearly  fo«r  miles  in  &e  space  presumed  standard  of  proportions  in  a  well- 

bF  hi  minutes  a^d  two  seconds.  farmed  horse,  and  the  horse  of  the  graatett 

ErUpea  was  preeminent  above  all  other  celebrity  ever  bred  in  England. 


«tt 
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The  ezcellenee  of  EdipM  io  speed, 
blood,  pediffree,  aod  progeny,  will  be  trana- 
milted,  perhaps,  to  the  end  of  time.  He 
was  bied  bj  the  former  dake  of  Cumber* 
land,  and,  being  foaled  daring  the  "  great 
edipsoy'*  was  named  ''Eclipse"  by  the 
duke  in  consequence.  His  rojal  hishness, 
however,  did  not  sor?iTe  to  witness  the  very 
great  performances  he  himself  had  pre- 
dicted ;  for,  when  a  yearling,  Eclipse  was 
disposed  of  by  anetion,  with  the  rest  of  the 
stud,  and  a  remarkable  circumstance  at* 
tended  his  sale.  Mr.  Wildmao,  a  sporting 
gentleman,  arrived  after  the  sale  had  com- 
menced, and  a  few  lots  had  been  knocked 
down.  Producing  his  vratch,  he  insisted 
that  the  sale  had  begun  bdbre  the  time  ad- 
vertised. The  auctioneer  remonstrated; 
Mr.  WiJdman  was  not  to  be  appeased,  and 
demanded  that  the  lots  already  sold  should 
be  put  up  again.  The  dispute  causing^  a 
loss  of  time,  as  well  as  a  scene  of  confusion, 
the  purchasers  said,  if  there  was  any  lot 
already  sold,which  he  had  an  inclination  to, 
rather  than  retard  prosress,  it  was  at  his 
service.  Eclipse  was  the  only  lot  he  had 
fixed  upon,  and  the  horse  w^s  transferred 
to  him  at  the  price  of  forty-six  guineas. 
At  four,  or  five  years  old,  Captain  O'Kelly 
purchased  him  of  Mr.  Wildman  for  seren- 
teen  hundred  guineas.  He  remained  in 
Col.  O'Kelly's  possession,  winning  kinoes 
plates  and  every  thing  he  ran  for,  until  the 
death  of  his  owner,  who  deemed  him  so 
Taloable,  as  to  insure  the  horse's  life  for 
several  thousand  guineas.  He  bequeathed 
him  to  his  brother,  Philip  O'KeUy,  Esq. 
The  colonel's  decease  was  in  November, 
1787.  Eclipee  survived  his  old  master 
little  more  tlian  a  year,  and  died  on  die 
27th  of  February,  1789,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  His  heart  weighed  ISlbs. 
The  size  of  this  organ  was  presumed  to 
have  greatly  enabled  him  to  do  what  he  did 
in  speed  and  strength.  He  won  more 
matches  than  any  horse  of  the  race-breed 
was  ever  known  to  have  done.  He  was  at 
last  so  worn  out,  as  to  have  been  unable  to 
stand,  and  about  six  months  before  his 
death  was  conveyed,  in  a  machine  con- 
structed on  purpose,  from  Epsom  to  Canoni, 
where  he  breathed  his  last. 

Colonel  Dennis  O'Kdly,  the  celebrated 
owner  of  Eclipse,  amassed  an  immense 
fortune  by  gamming  and  the  turf,  and  pur- 
chased the  estate  of  Canons,  near  Edgware, 
which  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  duke 
of  Chandos,  and  is  still  remembered  as  the 
lite  of  the  most  masnificent  mansion  and 
establishment  of  modern  times.  The  colo- 
nel's training  slables    and    paddocks,  at 


another  estate  near  Epsom,  were  supposed 
to  be  the  best  appointed  in  England. 

Besides  O'Kelly's  attachment  to  Eclipse, 
he  had  an  affection  to  a  parrot,  which  is 
funed  for  having  been  the  best  bred  bird 
that  ever  came  to  this  country.  He  nve 
fifty  guineas  for  it  at  Bristol,  and  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  woman  who  broi]^t  it  up 
to  town.  It  not  only  talked  what  is  usually 
termed  *'  every  thing,''  but  sang  with  great 
oorrectneas  a  TarietT  of  tunes,  and  beat 
time  as.  he  sang ;  ana  if  perchance  he  mis- 
took a  note  in  the  tune,  he  returned  to  the 
bar  wherein  the  mistake  arose,  and  cor- 
rected himself,  still  beating  the  time  with 
the  utmost  exactness.  He  sang  any  tune 
desired,  folly  understanding  the  request 
made.  The  accounts  of  this  bird  are  so  ex- 
traordinary, that,  to  those  who  had  not  seen 
and  heard  the  bird,  they  appeared  fabulous. 


THE  EVENING  LARK. 
Far  the  TMe  Book, 

I  loTt  thM  btttcr  at  this  bow,  wben  rtst 
!■  ikadowiaf  •arth,  tlum  e'cB  the  niglittaf  alt : 
Tha  kmda«M  of  th  j  lonf  (hat  is  the  mora 
Baqf  oTtr  haaTen,  th«  day  hai  «>ftcB«d  down 
To 


In  the  eTcninff,  the  body  relaxed  by  the 
toil  of  the  day,  aisposes  the  mind  to  quiet- 
ness and  contemplation.  The  eye,  dimmed 
by  dose  application  to  books  or  business, 
languishes  ror  the  greenness  of  the  fields ; 
the  brain,  douded  by  the  smoke  and  va- 
pour  of  dose  rooms  and  crowded  streets, 
droops  for  the  fragrance  of  fresh  breeies, 
and  sweet  smelling  flowers. 

Bommar  eometh. 
The  bee  hammeth. 
The  fraw  ■priageth. 
The  bird  na^^th, 
Tlie  flower  froweth. 
And  aaa  Iraowetb 

The  time  it  eoow 

When  ba  maj  rora 

Tbffo*  rala  and  fiwra. 
No  loagar  dambb 

There  he  may  hear  tweet  Toieet, 

Borae  loftly  oa  the  gale  ; 
There  be  maj  bare  rich  e^ieea 

Of  tODgs  that  Barer  fail : 
The  lark,  if  he  be  ebeerfal, 

Abore  bit  head  shall  tower ; 
Aad  the  nigbtiogale,  if  fearfal. 

Shall  tootbe  him  from  the  bower. 
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X  reA  bit  eft  with  tCndj,  timed  miKko-^he  "  cheer  che-er/  **  weet. 

If  paw  with  can  hit  ehtek,  weet,  che-€T  " — ^*' we-et,  weet,   cheer** — 

To  makt  them  bright  and  nuMy.  u  che-er  '•-*<«  weet,  wect "— **  cheer,  weet, 

TheretBhiiitietbimteek.  ^eet."    I  stiU  think  it  to  have  been  the 

Ibe  q«et  that  it  aeedeth  ^™  l,i^  ^^f  ^  fonner  teaaon.    Since  then 

Hit  mmd  than  there  obtains  he  had  ieen 
Aad  relief  from  cara»  that  ftedtdi 

AUkeoa  heart  aadbraia.  Thegieeaiittaof  «fceipri«g,aadaUiUflow«n ; 


Urged  by  this  feeling,  I  tambM  along  The  raildiiMiwi  of  tMnmec  and  itt  fnrita ; 

the    Old    ^ent    ELoad,    making    my   way  A]idooQlaiiddeepiBgttnama,aadihadiagbow«i 

through  the  Satttmalian  gtonps,  collected  Theto«brebr9waofaut«an,1iialbetttmtt 

by  •  that    mob^mancipating-time     Easter  Hit  innue  boon,  whote  mdancholy  mind 

Monday;  wearied  with  the  dust,  and  the  i«  oalm'd  with  lUVming  to  the  moaaiH  wi-d, 

exclamations   of  the  multitude,    I    turned  A«d  watching  tick  learet  take  thtir  tiltat  way, 

down  the  lane  leading  to  the  fields,  near  ^  ^'^^^  "^"^  to  death  and  to  decay. 

2itrt.ri^I^t  %  ^l^^^\^Yjr  H«  ^»d  survived  them,  and  had  evaded  the 

S^iJSi-rf^^^^^  nt^^InSe^^'^S  ^-k  in  the  cloud   and  the  sn^e  in  i^. 

S^ure  there  were  -»  of  dwelling,  of  g|^;,  J^^^^  -^m,-  ^^.^ti'^f 

^plam brown bncV;andahall.fo^     road,  ^^         ^^^  ^^          ^  ^  ^^^  ^f 

from  when«  the  feet  of  man  and  horse  im-  j,    ^     ^^^^^       'jj^  ^^  ^1,^  ^^^^^ 

ffidlu^t?    Pro^^nrov^eU  of  the  f«ahered  rac^^^ 

up  the  lane  at  S^e^vLtn^Cl  lll^JTl^r^''^^^^ 

found  the  soUtude  I  need^.    The  sun  ^  ^^^^  ""^  fainter— I  dimly  perceived  the 

/vuuu  uic  Dvui^uuv  X  uccucu.     AucBuuiPTw  fluttcr  of  descending  wings — one    short, 

nut  setting  ;hupwbD|«la»(»  came  fram  ^,i           fi„id,ed   the    sSng-darknesi 

between  the  branches  of  the  trees,  Lke  the  v^  "  j  'i._  -.^i,    ^^a  t  .1.;«    <.»..«k« 

mild  light  of  a  loTer's  eye,  from  her  long  ?"*'*^v*^l  earth-Md  I  «gwn    sought 

dark  liihes.  when  she  re<ii;es  the  adieu  o^  """^  'if^"^*"'*' j**  ?^«.°f  «*'""°8 

uttia.  iwiics,  wiicu  »!«;  t^«4T«a  ui«  aui«;u  wi  ^^^^^  and  heaTt-rendmff  jcalousies. 

her  beloved,  and  the  promise  of  meeting  ^^^^  *"**  "         *       » J 

on  the  morrow.  The  air  was  cool  and  fitful,  S.  11.  J. 

playing  with  the  leaves,  as  not  caring  to  ^prU  16, 1827. 

stir  them;  and  as  I  strayed,  the  silence  

was  broken  by  the  voice  of  a  bird — it  was  *-*-----— —^——— 

the  tit-lark.     I    recognised   his  beautiful  --,„  vmri?  nv  QPnTNa 

«  weet  •'  and  «  fe^r,"  as  he  dropped  from  ^^^  VOICE  OF  SPRINO. 

the  poplar  among  the  soft  grass ;  and  I  lin*  i  eome,  I  come  1  ye  hare  caird  me  long ; 

gered  near  the  wood,  in  the  hope  of  hear-  I  eome  o'er  the  monataint  with  light  and  toagi 

ing  the  nightingale— but  he  had  not  arrived,  Te  may  trace  my  ttept  o*er  the  wakning  earth, 

or  was  disposed  to  quiet.      Evening  closed  By  the  wiadt  which  tell  of  the  viokf  t  birth, 

over  me  :  t^e  hour  came  By  the  prlmrate^tart  in  the  thadowy  gnat, 

.^      .    .       .    .              .      ,.  BythegieenleaTetoptaingatlpatt. 
When  darker  thadet  around  at  thrown 

Oive  to  thought  a  deeper  tone.  {  have  braath*d  on  the  toaCh,  and  the  eheatant  Sowen 

n^'                   ^           T           Lj^i.<.£ij  By  Ihontanda  haTt  bant  from  the  forest  bowen. 

Retracing  my   steps,  I   reached   Aat Jield  ^  t^.  ancient  grart,  and  the  faUen  fan-. 

which  stretches  from  the  back  of  the  Rose-  ^^  ^^.j.^  ^^  !^^  ,„  j,^^  ^^. 

mar;r-branch  to  the  canal;  darknew  was  _b„^  j^  j,  .^^  ^^  „,^  j^  „y  k^,  of  bloom, 

veiling  the  earth,  the  hum  of  the  mulutude  to  tpeah  of  the  rain  of  the  tomb  I 
was  faintly  audible;  above  it,  high  in  the 

cool  and  shadowy  air,  rose  the  voice  of  a  I  hare  iMit'd  o*er  the  hilla  of  the  otomy  notth, 

sky-lark,  who  had  soared  to  take  a  last  look  And  the  larch  hat  hong  all  hit  tatatli  forth ; 

at   the    fading  day,  singing  his     vespers.  The  fither  it  ont  on  the  tonny  tea. 

It  was  a  sweeter  lay  than  his  morning,  or  And  the  rein-deer  bovndt  thro?  the  pattare  frte, 

mid-day  carol — more  regular  and  less  ar-  And  the  pine  hat  a  fringe  of  toftergrtrn, 

dent— divested   of  the  fervour  and  fire   of  And  the  mottlookt  bright  where  my  ttep  hat 

his   noonUde    son|^-its  hurried  loudness  i  ^^^  „„t  mro-  the  wood-patht  a  gentle  tigh. 

nnd  shrill  tones.     The  softness  of  the  pre-  J^J^^  ^all'd  oat  each  Toice  of  the  deep  blue  sky, 

sent   melody   suited   the    calm    and   gentle  Krom  the  nightbird*t  Uy  thio*  the  starry  time 

hour.     I  listened  on,  and  imagined  it  was  in  the  groyet  of  the  soft  Hesperian  dime, 

a  bird  I  had  heard  in  the  autumn  of  last  To  the  swan*s  wild  note  by.  the  lodaad  lakes, 

y»ar  :  I   recollected    the  lengthy  and  well*  when  the  dark  fir-bongh  into  Terdnre  breaks 


ets 
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Fnm  the  ttrMns  and  fraats  I  havt  Iom*4  Hnt  ekauv 
They  are  flireeptiig  oo  Co  th«  tilverf  flBaia, 
Thtf  are  flaakiag  dowa  tram  fk»  laoaataia-bwwri, 
Thej  ai«  iiagiaff  tpxaf  on  the  Coiasi^iaagha, 
TVj  are  bontiac  firwh  firoB  tkmt  ftairy  «tWt 
Aad  the  earth  latoaads  with  the  joy  of  wai 


Cone  forth,  O  ye  ehildnn  of  fladacH,  come  1 
Whefe  the  Tiokto  lie*  may  be  bow  yoar  hoaie ; 
Ye  of  the  roee  check  ead  dew-bright  eye, 
Aad  the  boondii^;  footsteps  to  aieet  me  fly. 
With  the  lyre,  aad  the  wreath,  aad  the  joyoot  lay. 
Come  forth  to  the  maihiBe,  I  may  not  ttay  1 

Away  from  ^  dweUingt  of  care-worn  men. 
The  watere  an  eparUiag  ia  wood  aad  (lea. 
Away  from  the  chamber  aad  deeky  hearth. 
The  yoong  leares  are  daadaf  ia  breesy  mirth. 
Their  light  etemc  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  etraiaa. 
And  foath  is  abroad  ia  my  gracn  domaine 

M&s.  IIemans 


MOTHERING  SUNDAY. 
Far  the  Table  Boek. 

To  the  accounts  in  the  Every-Dojf  Book 
of  the  observance  of  Mid  Lent,  or  **  Mo* 
thering  Sunday/*  I  would  add,  thai  the 
day  is  scrupulously  observed  in  this  city 
and  neighbourhood ;  and,  indeed,  I  believe 
generally  in  the  western  parts  of  Englan^. 
The  festival  is  kept  here  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  6th  of  January  is  with  yout 
that  day  is  passed  over  in  silence  with  us. 

All  who  consider  themselves  dutiful 
children,  or  who  wish  to  be  so  considered 
by  others,  on  this  day  make  presents  to 
their  mother,  and  hence  derivea  the  name 
of  **  Mothering  Sunday."  The  family  all 
assemble ;  and,  if  the  day  prove  fine,  pro- 
ceed, after  church,  to  the  neighbouring 
village  to  eat  frumerty.  The  higher  classes 
partake  of  it  at  their  own  houses,  and  in 
the  evening  come  the  cake  and  wine. 
The  ** Mothering  cakes''  are  very  highly 
ornamented,  artijsts  being  employed  to 
paint  them.  This  social  meeting  does  not 
seem  confined  to  the  middling  or  lower 
orders;  none,  happily,  deem  themselves 
too  high  to  be  good  and  amiable. 

The  custom  is  of  great  antiquity ;  and 
long,  long  may  it  be  prevalent  amongst 


us« 


Your  constant  reader, 

JUVEMIS  (N.) 
Brietoi,  Marvh  28, 1827. 


fiefotatiae 

No.  11. 
MIXED  BREEDS; 

OB, 

EDUCATION  THROWN  AWAY. 

I  came  into  a  publio-hoote  oiice  in  Lon^ 
don,  where  there  was  a  black  Mulatto- 
looking  man  sitting,  talking  very  warmly 
amonff  some  gentlemen,  who  I  observed 
were  listening  very  attentively  to  what  he 
said;  and  I  sat  myself  down,  and  did  the 
like;  'twas  with  great  pleasure  I  heanl 
him  discourse  very  handsomely  on  several 
weighty  subjects ;  I  found  he  was  a  very 
good  scholar,  had  been  very  handsomely 
bred,  and  that  learning  and  study  was  his 
delight ;  and  more  tbui  that,  some  of  the 
best  of  science  was  at  that  time  his  employ- 
ment :  at  length  I  took  the  freedom  to  ask 
him,  if  he  was  bom  in  England?  He  re- 
plied with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour, 
out  with  an  excess  of  resentment  at  his 
&ther,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  '*  Yes, 
yes,  sir,  I  am  a  true  born  ^glishman,  to 
my  fother's  shame  be  it  •  spoken ;  who, 
being  an  Englishman  himself,  could  find  in 
hia  heart  to  join  himself  to  a  negro  woman, 
though  he  must  needs  know,  the  children 
he  should  beget,  would  curse  the  memory 
of  such  an  action,  and  abhor  his  very  name 
for  the  sake  of  it.  Yes,  yes,  (said  he  re- 
peating it  anin,)  I  am  an  Englishman,  and 
bom  in  lawful  wedlock ;  happy  it  had  been 
for  me,  though  my  father  had  gone  to  the 
devil  for  wh  m,  had  he  lain  with  a 
cook-maid,  or  produced  me  from  the  mean- 
est beggar  in  the  street.  M^  father  might 
do  the  duty  of  nature  to  his  black  wue; 
but,  God  knows,  he  did  no  justice  to  his 
children.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  black 
face  of  mine,  (says  he,  then  smiling,)  I  had 
been  bred  to  the  law,  or  brouffht  up  in  the 
study  of  divinity  :  but  my  father  gave  me 
learning  to  no  manner  of  purpose ;  for  he 
knew  I  should  never  be  able  to  rise  by  it  to 
any  thing  but  a  learned  vokt  de  change. 
What  he  put  me  to  school  for  I  cannot 
imagine;  he  spoiled  a  good  tarpawling, 
when  he  strove  to  make  me  a  gentleman. 
When  he  had  resolved  to  marry  a  slave, 
and  lie  with  a  slave,  he  should  have  begot 
slaves,  and  let  us  have  been  bred  as  we 
were  bom :  but  he  has  twice  rained  me ; 
first  with  getting  me  a  frightful  face,  and 
then  going  to  paint  a  gentleman  upon  me." 
—It  was  a  most  affecting  discourse  indeed, 
and  as  such  I  record  it;  and  I  found  it 
ended  in  tears  from  the  person,  who  was 
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in  himself  the  most  deserving,  modest,  and 
judicious  man,  that  I  ever  met  with,  under 
t  negro  countenance,  in  my  life* 


CHINESE  IDOL. 

It  had  a  thing  instead  of  a  head,  but  no 
uead  ;  it  had  a  mouth  distorted  out  of  all 
manner  of  shape,  and  not  to  be  described 
for  a  mouth,  being  only  an  unshapen 
chasm,  neither  representing  the  mouth  of  a 
man,  beast,  fovrl,  or  fish :  the  thing  was 
neither  any  of  the  four,  but  an  incongruous 
monster :  it  had  feet,  hands,  fingers,  clawai, 
legs,  arms,  wings,  ears,  horns,  every  thing 
mixed  one  among  another,  neither  in  the 
shape  or  place  tluit  nature  appointed,  but 
blended  together,  and  fixed  to  a  bulk,  not  a 
body ;  formed  of  no  just  parts,  but  a  shape- 
less trunk  or  log;  whether  of  wood,  or 
stone,  I  know  not ;  a  thing  that  might  have 
stood  with  any  side  forward,  or  any  side 
backward,  anv  end  upward,  or  any  end 
downward;  that  had  as  much  veneration 
due  to  it  on  one  side,  as  on  the  other ;  a 
kind  of  eelegtuU  hedgehog,  that  was  rolled 
up  within  itself  and  was  every  thing  every 
way;  formed  neither  to  walk,  stand,  go, 
nor  fly ;  neither  to  see,  hear,  nor  speak ;  but 
merely  to  instil  ideas  of  something  nause- 
ous and  abominable  into  the  minds  of  men 
that  adored  it. 

MANNERS  OF  A  LONDON  WATER. 
MAN,  AND  HIS  FARE,  A  HUN- 
DRED YEARS  AGO. 

What  I  have  said  last  [of  the  Mannere 
of  a  ipruce  London  Mercer,*]  makes  me 
think  on  another  way  of  inviting  customers, 
the  most  distant  in  the  world  from  what  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  I  mean  that  which  is 
practised  by  the  watermen,  especially  on 
those  whom  by  their  mien  and  garb  they  k  now 
to  be  peasants.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  see  half 
a  dozen  people  surround  a  man  they  never 
saw  in  their  lives  before,  and  two  of  them 
that  can  get  the  nearest,  clapping  each  an 
arm  over  his  neck,  hug  him  m  as  loving 
and  familiar  a  manner  as  if  he  were  their 
brother  newly  come  home  from  an  East 
^ndia  voyage;  a  third  lays  hold  of  his 
land,  another  of  his  sleeve,  his  coat,  the 
mttons  of  it,  or  any  thine  he  can  come  at, 
•vhilst  a  fifth  or  a  sixth,  who  has  scampered 
twice  round  him  already  without  oeing 
Me  to  get  at  him,  plants  himself  directly 
pefore  me  man  in  nold,  and  within  three 

•  &9t  ToMf  Book,  p.  5^7. 


inches  of  his  nose,  contradicting  bis  rivals 
with  an  open-mouthed  cry,  shows  him  a 
dreadful  set  of  large  teeth,  and  a  small 
remainder  of  chewed  bread  and  cheese, 
which  the  countryman's  arrival  had  hinder- 
ed from  being  swallowed.  At  all  this  no 
offence  is  tULen,  and  the  peasant  justly 
thinks  they  are  making  much  of  him ;  there- 
fore fer  firom  opposing  them  he  patiently 
suffers  himself  to  be  pushed  or  pulled 
which  way  the  strength  tnat  surrouncls  him 
shall  direct  He  has  not  the  delicacy  to 
find  fault  with  a  man's  breath,  who  has 
just  blown  out  his  pipe,  or  a  greasy  head 
of  hair  that  is  rubbmg  against  his  diape : 
dirt  and  sweat  he  has  been  used  to  from 
his  cradle,  and  it  is  no  disturbance  to  him 
to  hear  half  a  score  people,  some  of  tbeni 
at  his  ear,  and  the  furthest  not  five  feet 
from  him,  bawl  out  as  if  he  was  a  hundred 
yards  off:  he  is  conscious  that  he  makes 
no  less  noise  when  he  is  merry  himself,  and 
is  secretly  pleased  with  their  boisterous 
usages.  The  bawling  and  pulling  him 
about  he  construes  in  the  way  it  is  intend- 
ed;  it  is  a  courtship  he  can  feel  and  under- 
stand :  he  can't  help  wishing  them  well  for 
the  esteem  they  seem  to  have  for  him :  he 
loves  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  admires 
the  Londoners  for  beins  so  pressing  in 
their  offers  of  service  to  him,  for  the  value 
of  threepence  or  less ;  whereas  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  at  the  shop  he  uses,  he  can  have  nothing 
but  he  must  first  tell  them  what  he  wants,, 
and,  though  he  lays  out  three  or  four  shil- 
lings at  a  time,  has  hardly  a  word  spoke  to 
him  unless  it  be  in  answer  to  a  question 
himself  is  forced  to  ask  first.  Ihis  alacrity 
in  his  behalf  moves  his  gratitude,  and  un- 
willing to  disoblige  any,  from  his  heart  he 
knows  not  whom  to  choose.  I  have  seen  a 
man  think  all  this,  or  something  like  it,  as 
plainly  as  I  could  see  the  nose  on  his  face ; 
and  at  the  same  time  move  along  very  con- 
tentedly under  a  load  of  watermen,  and 
with  a  smiling  countenance  carry  seven  or 
eight  stone  more  than  his  own  weight,  to 
the  water  side. 

Fable  of  the  Beee  :  1725. 


MAY  GOSLINGS— MAY  BATHERS. 

For  the  Table  Book, 

On  the  first  of  May,  the  juvenile  inha- 
bitants of  Skipton,  in  Craven,  Yorkshire, 
have  a  similar  custom  to  the  one  in  general 
use  on  the  first  of  April.  Not  content  witV 
making  their  companions /bo2v on  one  day. 
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they  set  apart  another,  to  make  them  **  May  mate  was  the  cooper,  and  on  a  piece  of 

go9ling9f*^  or  geese.    If  a  boy  made  any  tarpawling,  fiutened  (6  the  entrance  of  the 

one  a  Mmj  gosling  on  the  second  of  May,  fore-hatchway,  was  the  following  inscrip^ 

the  following  rhyme  was  said  in  reply : —  tion  :— 

-  MaH«y*«  v^  •»*  «<»••  "  Neptune's  East  Sh aviho  Shop, 

Tkon's  a  goaliBf,  aad  I'm  wme.**  Kept  by 

This  distich  was  also  said,  mnUOU  aw.       ^  '^^■*  Johhsoh." 

tendif,  on  the  second  of  April.    The  prao-  The  performers  then  came  forward,  as 

tice  of   making  May   goslings  was  very  follows :— First,  the  fiddler,  playing  as  well 

common  about  tweWe  years  ago,  but  is  ^  ^^,  could  on  an  old  fiddle,  **  See  the  con* 

now  dying  away.                              *  quering  hero  comes ;"  next,  four  men,  two 

As  the  present  month  is  one  when  venr  •^'•a«*>  disguised  with  matting,  rags,  &e. 

severe  colds  arc  often  caught  by  bathers,  it  ■<>.•■  *®  completely  prevent  them  from 

may  not  be  amiss  to  submit  to  the  readers  ^'°S  recognised,  each  armed  with  a  boat- 

of  the  ToMtf  Book  the  following  old  say-    ^^  i    ^^^  cam®  Neptune  himself,  also 

ing,  which  is  very  prevalent  in  Skipton : —  disguised,  mounted  on  the  carriage  of  the 

•TberwkolMia  .   j^  largest  gun  in  the  ship,  and  followed  by 

wmZ^iJ'^ci^ji  *ll^  >'?!"'  ^^^^^   "•**'    swab-bi«rer, 

TW  wlio  balk*  i.  Jo»;  shaving-box  earner,  and  as  many  of  the 

Wiu«i>(am«rr7tiiM.-  ships    company    as  chose  to  join  them, 

TOM  uv^sed  in  such  a  grotesque  manner  as  to 

'  ^'  beggar  all  description.     Arrived  on  the 

quarter-deck  they  were  met  by  the  captain, 
SAILORS  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  MAY.  when  his  briny  majesty  immediately  dis- 
For  the  Table  Book.  ^^^'  ^"^  ****  following  dialogue  en- 
Sir,— You  have  described  the  ceremony  JVqii.  Are  you  the  captain  of  this  ship, 
adopted  by  our  sailors,  of  shaving  all  nau-  sir? 
ticaf  tyros  on  crossing  the  Ihe,^  but  perhaps  Cn^,  I  am. 

you  are  not  aware  of  a  custom  which  pre-  ^rept,  What's  the  name  of  your  ship  ? 

vails  annually  on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  Copt,  The  Neptune  of  London, 

whale-fishenr   at  Greenland  and  Davis's  JVg)/.  Where  is  she  bound  to  ? 

Straits.    I  therefore  send  vou  an  account  of  Capi,  Greenland, 

the  celebration  which  took  place  on  board  Nept.  What  is  your  name  ? 

the  Neptune  of  London,  m   Greenland,  Capi,  Matthew  Aiusley. 

1824,  of  which  ship  I  was  surgeon  at  that  r^Tept.  You  an  engaged  in  the  whale 

period.  fishery? 

Previous  to  the  ship*s  leaving  her  port,  CapL  I  am. 
the  sailors  collected  from  their  wives,  and  JVq,/.  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  drink  your 
other    female  friends,    ribands    "  for  the  honour's  health,  ahdl  wish  you  a  pros- 
garland,"  of  which  great  care  was  taken  perous  fishery. 

until  a  few  days  previous  to  the  first  of  [/for,  the  captain  presented  kkn  wUk 

May,  when  all  hands  were  engaged  in  pre-  fkree  qaarte  of  rum,] 

paring  the  said  gariand,  with  a  model  of  jv^.  (JsUing  a  ghee.)  Here's  health  to 

the  ship.  jou,  captain,  and  success  to  our  cause. 

The  garland  was  made  of  a  hoop,  taken  Have  you  got  any  firesh-water  sailors  on 

from  one  of  the  beef  casks ;  this  hoop,  de-  board  f  for  if  you  have,  I  must  christen 

corated  with  ribands,  was  fostened  to  a  them,  so  as  to  make  them  usefulto  our  king 

stock  of  wood,  of  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  countiy. 

and  a  model  of  the  ship,  prepared  oy  the  Copt.  We  have  eight  of  them  on  board 

carpenter,  was  fastened  above  the  hoop  to  at  your  service ;  I  therefore  wbh  you  good 

the  top  of  the  stock,  in  such  a  manner  as  morning. 

to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  vane.    The  first  The  procession  then  returned  in  the  same 

of  May  arrives;    the    tyros    were   kept  manner  as    it    came,  the  candidates   for 

from  between  decks,  and  all  intruders  ex-  nautical  fitme  following  in  the  rear ;  after 

eluded  while  the  principal  performers  got  descending  the  fore-hatchway  •they  congre- 

ready  the  necessary  apparatus  and  dresses,  gated  between  decks,  when  all  the  offerings 

The  barber  was  the  boatswain,  the  barber's  to  Neptune  were  given  to  the  deputy,  (the 

cook,)  consisting  of  whiskey,  tobacco,  * 


•  E^x7-DAy  Book*  toL  ii.  The  barber  then  stood  ready  with  his  box 
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of  lather,  and  the  landf men  were  ordered  i^ood-natured   manner,  etoleimed,   ^  Vrm 

before  Neptane,  when  the  foUowinff  dialogue  been  burying  the  general,  sir,  and  now  Tm 

took  place  with  each,  only  with  the  altera-  come  to  see  the  sick !''    Not  particulariy 

tion  of  Uie  man's  name,  as  follows :—  attendii^  to  the  tar*s  salute,  but  fearing 

Nept,  (to  amotkdr,)  What  is  your  name  t  that  he  might  catch  the  plague,  which  was 

Afu,  Gilbert  Nicholson.  making  flpreat  raTages  amon^  the  wounded 

Nepi,  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  Turks,  the  sur^n  immediately  ordered 

An»,  Shetland.  him  out.  Returmng  on  board,  the  cockswain 

Nept.  Hare  you  erer  been  to  sea  before?  asked  of  the  surgeon  if  he  had  seen  old 

An».  No.  Dan  ?    It  was  then  that  Dan*s  words  in  the 

Nept.  Where  are  you  going  to?  hospital  first  occurred,  and  on  fiirUier  in* 

Am.  Greenland.  quiry  of  the  boat's  crew  they  related  the 

At  each  of  these  answers,  the  brash  dip*  following  circumstances  :— 
ped  in  the  lather  (consisting  of  soap-suds,        The  old  man  procured  a  nick-axe,  a 

oil,  tar,  paint,  ficc.)  was  mrast  into  the  shovel,  and  a  rope,  and  insistea  on  being 

respondent's  mouth  and  o?«r  his  &ce ;  then  let  down,  out  of  a  port-hole,  dose  to  the 

the  barber's-mate  scraped  his  foce  with  a  breach.    Some  of  his  more  juvenile  com- 

raxor,  made  of  a  piece  of  iron  hoop  well  panioos  oflfered  to  attend  him.    **  No  1"  he 

notched ;    his  sore  face  was  wipea  with  replied,  **  you  are  too  young  to  be  shot  yet; 

a  damask  towel,  (a  boat-swab  dipped  4n  as  for  me,  I  am  old  and  deaf,  and  my  loss 

filthy  water)  and  this  ended  the  ceremony,  would  be  no  great  matter."    Persisting  in 

When  it  was  over  they  undressed  them-  his  adventure,  in  the  midst  of  the  firug, 

selves,  the  fiddle  struck  up^  and  they  danced  Dan  was  sluns  and  lowered  down,  with  his 

and  regaled  with  their  grog  until  they  were  implements  of  action  on  his  shoulder.    His 

^Jkii  thTM  tAsefff  In  the  unrni."  first  difficulty  was  to  beat  away  the  dogs. 

I  remain,  sir,  Ite.  The  French   levelled    their    pieces^-they 

H.  W.  DEWHtrmsT.  were  on  the  instant  of  firing  at  the  hero  !— 

Crtneeni'Hrett,  but  an  officer,  perceiving  the  friendly  in- 

iPicf/oii-sfiMrtf.  tentions  of  the  sailor,  vras  seen  to  throw 

_______^______^_._  himself  across  the  file :  instantaneouslv  the 

NAVAL  ANECDOTE.  fjf  "^  '^'^^  *'«^«J  '*^.'  »  *2?' 

solemn  silence  prevailed,  and  the  worthy 

During  the  siege  of  Acre,  Daniel  Biyan,  fellow  consigned  the  corpse  to  its  parent 

an  old  seaman  and  captain  of  the  fore-top,  earth.      He  covered  it  with  mould  and 

iwho  had  been  turned  over  from  the  Blanche  stones,  placing  a  large  stone  at  its  head, 

into  sir  Sidney  Smith's  ship  Le  Tigr6,  re-  and  another  at  its  feet.  The  unostentatious 

peatedljr  applied  to  be  employed  on  shore;  grave  was  formed,  but  no  inscription  re- 

but,  being  an  elderly  man  and  rather  dea^  corded  the  fate  or  character  of  iu  possessor. 

his  request  was  not  acceded  to.    At  the  Dan,  vrith  the  peculiar  air  of  a  British 

first  storming  of  the  breach  by  the  French,  sailor,  took  a  piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket, 

one  of  their  generals  fell  among  the  multi-  and  attempted  to  write 

tude  of  the  slain,  and  the  Turks,  in  triumph,  ..  „  ^       .„ 

struck  off  his  h^,  and,  after  Wangling  &e  '  ^»*  ^<>^  "'^^  ^^°  ^*^' ' 

body  vrith  their  sabres,  left  it  a  prey  to  the  He  was  then,  with  bis  pick-axe  and  shovd, 

dogs,  which  in  that  country  are  of  great  hoisted  into  the  town,  and  the  hostile  firing 

ferocity,  and  rove  in  herds.    In  a  few  days  immediately  recommenced. 

it  beoame  a  shocking  spectacle,  and  when        A  few  days  afterwards,  sir  Sidney,  havine 

any  of  the  sailors  who  had  been  on  shore  been  informed  of  the  circumstance,  ordered 

returned  to  their  ship,  inquiries  were  con-  old  Dan  to  be  called  into  the  cabin.-* 

stantly  made  respecting  the  state  of  the  ^  Well,  Dan,  I  hear  you  have  buried  the 

Frendi  general.      To  Dan's  frequent  de-  French  general.'* — **  xes,  your  honour.** — 

mands  of  his  messmates  why  they  had  not  ^  Had  yon  any  body  vrith  your* — **  Yes, 

buned  him,  the  only  answer  he  received  vour  honour." — **  Why,  Mr.  — —  says  you 

was,  **  Go  and  do  it  youisttlf."   One  mom-  had  not."— ^  But  I  had,  your  honour.'*-^ 

ing  having  obtained  leave  to  go  and  see  the  '^  Ah !  who  had  you  ?'^— <•  God  Almighty, 

town,  he  dressed  himself  as  though  for  an  sir.'*— *<A  very  good  assistant,  indeed.  Giv« 

excursion  of  pleasure,  and  went  asTiore  old  Dan  a  glass  of  grog."— '^  Thank  your 

with  the  surgeon  in  the  jolly-boat.    About  honour."    Dan  drank  the  grog,  and  left  the 

an  hour  or  two  after,  while  the  surgeon  was  cabin  highly  gratified.    He  was  for  severaa 

drcssifl^  the  wounded  TWks  in  the  hospital,  years  a  pensioner  in  the  royal  hospital'  at 

in  cune  honest  Dan,  who,  in  his  rough,  Greenwich. 
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THE  "«  RIOHT"  LORD  LOVAT.  him ;  and  lie»  too,  was  none  of  the  WiMst, 

The  following  femarkable  anecdote,  com-  *>'  *>«  ^^  Wm  in  charity  more  than  for 

municated  by  a  lespectable  correspondent,  wiy  semce  he  had  of  ham.    Thii  man  of 

with  his  name  and  address,  may  be  relied  *>">  ""»«<*  Miles,  never  eooid  endure  to 

OB  as  genuine.  ^t  like  other  leligioiis  persons  did ;  for  he 

.      Far  the  Table  Book.  tZT^JV'Z  "^T'  ?  ''^:  ^^l 

,  .    .      .    ,     ^^ ..       .  .^  which  he  woakl  eat,  when  his  master  eat 

An  old  man,  claizmng  to  be  «*  the  nM  bread  only,  or  else  did  fi»t  and  abstain 

lord  Lovat,"  i.  e.  heir  to  him  who  was  be-  f^^gg^  ^  things. 

headed  in  1745,  came  to  the  Mansion-house  p^ar  Bacon  seeing  this,  thought  at  one 
in  1818  for  advice  and  assistan<«.    He  was  tj^e  or  other  to  be  eren  with  him,  which 
in  oerson  and  foce  as  much  like  the  rebel  Ym  did,  one  Friday,  in  this  manner :  Miles, 
lord,  if  one  may  judge  from  his  pictures,  on  the  Thursday  night,  had  provided  a 
as  a  person  could  ^,  and  the  more  esne-  g^at  black*pudding  for  his  Friday's  fost ; 
cially  us  he  was  of  mi  advanced  ape.    He  that  pudding  he  put  in  his  pocket,  (think- 
said  he  had  been  to  fliepr«ent  lord  Lovat,  i^  to  warm  it  io,  for  his  master  had  no 
who  had  givea  him  food  and  a  little  mongr,  fire  on  those  days.)   On  the  next  day,  who 
and  turned  him  away.   He  sUted  his  pedi-  ^^^  go  demure  as  MUes  1  he  looked  as 
gree  and  daim  thus :— The  rebel  lord  had  though  he  could  not  have  eat  any  thing, 
an  only  brother,  knovra  by  the  fiunily  name  when  his  master  ofiered  him  swms  hroS, 
of  Simon  Fraser.    Before  lord  Lovat  en-  ^e  refosed  it,  saying,  his  sins  deserved  a 
gaged  m  the  rcbelUon,  Simon  Fraser  went  g^ter  penance  than  one  day's  fost  in  a 
to  a  weddmg  m  h»  highland  costume;  whole  week.    His  master  commended  him 
when  he  entered  the  room  where  the  party  fo,  jt,  and  bid  him  take  heed  he  did  not 
was  assembled,  an  unfwtunate  vnght  of  a  dissemble,  for  if  he  did,  it  would  at  last  be 
bagpiper  struck  up  the  fayounte  mardi  of  a  known.  •*  Then  were  I  worse  than  a  Turk,'' 
clan  m  mortal  enmity  with  that  of  Fraser,  g^id  Miles.    So  went  he  forth,  as  if  he 
which  so  envied  him,  that  he  drew  his  would  have  gone  to  pray  privately,  but  H 
dirk  and  killed  the  piper  upon  the  spot,  ^as  for  nothing  but  to  nrey  privily  on  his 
Fraserimmediatelyfled,and  found  refuge  in  hlack^judding.    Then  he  pulled  out,  and 
a  mine  in  Wales.    No  law  proceedings  feU  to  it  lustily :  but  he  was  deceived,  for, 
took  place  against  him  as  he  was  absent,  having  put  one  end  in  his  mouth,  he  could 
*^  ^PP*2i  ^  »*»▼«  P«n*h«d  at  sea.    He  neiAer  get  it  out  again,  nor  bite  it  off;  so 
mami^  m  Wal«,  and  had  one  son,  the  old  that  he  stamped  for  help.  His  master  heaiw 
man  abovenamed»  who  said  he  vwa  about  i^g  him,  came;  and  foding  him  in  that 
six^.    When  lord  Loval  was  executed  his  manner,  took  hold  of  the  o£er  end  ctf  the 
lands  became  forfeited ;  but  in  course  of  pudding,  and  led  him  to  the  hall,  and 
ume,  lord  L.  not  having  left  a  son,  the  showed  him  to  all  the  scholars,-  saying, 
estates  were  gruited  by  the  crown  to  a  «  See  here,  my  good  friends  and  fellow- 
ooUateral    branch,   (one    remove    beyond  gtudento,  what  a  devout  man  my  servant 
Simon  Fraser,)  the  present  lord,  it    not  MUes  is  I    He  loved  not  to  break  a  fas^ 
being  known  that  Simon  Fraser  was  alive  day— witness  this  pudding,  that  his  Con- 
or had  left  issue.    It  is  further  remarkable  gcience  wiU  not  let  him  swallow  r    Hk 
that  the  applicant  further  stated,  that  both  master  did  not  release  him  till  night,  when 
he  and  his  feither,  Simon  Fraser,  were  called  Miles  did  ww  never  to  break  any  fastr4ay 
lord  Lovat  by  the  miners  and  other  inhabit-  while  he  lived, 
ants  of   that  spot  where  he  was  known. 

The  old  man  was  very  ignorant,  not  know-  '            """                      • 

ing  how  to  read  or  write,  having  been  born  CLERICAL  EB.BORS. 

in  the  mine  and  brought  up  a  miner ;  but  jtqp  ^^  TvbU  Book, 
he  said  he  had  preserved  Simon  Fraser's 

hM;hland  dress,  and  that   he  had   it  in  The   Rev.  Miu   Alcock,  ov  Burmsal, 

Wales.  NEAR  Seipton,  Yoexshxre. 

■    ■  £very  inhabitant  of  Craven  has  heaid 
FAST.1PUDDING.  ^^  ^  ^^>*  eccentric  person,  and  numbeN 
Extract  from  the  Famous  HmoRiE  ov  ^^f.^K^I  anecdotes  told  of  him.    I  have 
17«  V  A  •  R  A  c/>v  not  the  history  of  Craven,  and  cannot  name 
„      _,      „      ^     .  ^\.    ^       ^  the  period  of  his  death  exacUy,  but  I  believe 
4iow  FrUir  Bueon  deeewed  hte  Mtmy  thai  n  happened  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
woMfuifor  consdmee  sake.  .go.  "^"He  was  a  learned  man  and  a  wit- 
Friar  Bacon  had  only  one  man  to  attend  so  much  addicted    to  waggery,  that  he 
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sometimet  forgot  his  office,  ind  indulged  io 
sallies  rather  unbeooming  a  minister,  but 
nevertheless  be  was  a  sincere  Christian. 
The  following  anecdotes  are  well  known  in 
Crayen,  and  may  amuse  elsewhere.  One 
of  Mr.  Alcock's  friends,  at  whose  house  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  preriously  to 
his  entering  the  church  on  Sundays,  once 
took  occasion  to  unstitch  his  sermon  and 
misplace  the  leaves.  At  the  church,  Mr. 
Alcock,  when  he  had  read  a  page,  dis- 
covered the  joke.  *'  Peter,"  said  ne,  **  thou 
rascal  1  what's  thou  been  doA^g  with  my 
sermon?''  then  turning  to  his  con^mation 
he  said,  **  Brethren,  Peter's  been  misplacing 
the  leaves  of  my  sermon,  I  have  not  time 
to  put  them  right,  I  shall  read  on  as  I 
find  it,  and  you  roust  make  the  best  of  it 
that  you  can;"  and  he  accordingly  read 
through  the  confiised  mass,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  flock.  On  another  occasion, 
when  in  the  pulpit,  be  found  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  sermon ;  nowise  disappointed 
at  the  loss,  he  called  out  to  his  clerk, ''  Jo- 
nas, I  have  left  mv  sermon  at  home,  so 
hand  us  up  that  Bible,  and  Til  read  'em  a 
chapter  in  Job  worth  ten  of  it  I"  Jonas, 
like  his  master,  was  an  oddity,  and  used  to 
make  a  practice  of  falling  asleep  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sermon,  and  wakrag 
in  the  middle  of  it,  and  bawling  out  **  amen," 
thereby  destroyed  the  gravity  of  the  con- 
mgauon.  Mr.  Alcock  once  lectured  him 
K>r  this,  and  particularly  requested  he 
would  not  sav  amen  till  he  had  finished  his 
discourse.  Jonas  promised  compliance, 
but  on  the  following  Sunday  made  bad 
worse,  for  he  fell  asleep  as  usual,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  sermon  awoke  and  bawled 
out  **  Amen  at  a  venture !"  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Alcock  is,  I  think,  buried  before  the  com- 
munion-table of  Skipton  church,  under  a 
slab  of  blue  marble,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion to  his  memoiy. 

T.  Q.  M. 


REMARKABLE  EPITAPH. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Frank  Far,  of  Christian  Malford,  WilU, 
whose  bones  lie  undisturbed  in  the  church- 
yard of  bis  naihe  village,  wrote  for  himself 
the  following 

**  Epitaph. 

••  Hera  U«  I 

Il}«di4 

A»  I  di«  dM,     ' 

OH  FrMk  Fry  < 


To  piek  op^Ckeir  enialM» 
Tkej'U  bare  w  I— 
▲  rar«  Fmk  Frjl** 

The  worms  have  had,  in  Frank,  a  lust% 
subject— his  epitaph  b  recorded  only  in  the 
TaUeBook. 


•  *  P 
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A  MODERN  MYSTERY. 

To  the  Editor. 

BlachwaU,  AprU  13, 1827. 

Sir,^As  I  perceive  you  sometimes  insert 
in  your  Tahle  Book  articles  similar  to  the 
enclosed  original  printed  Notice,  you  may 
perhaps  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  vour 
amusing  miscellany ;  if  so,  it  is  much  at 
your  service. 

I  am,  &c. 

F.W. 
{Literal  Copff.) 

NOTICE. 


s. 


^Aturday  30  and  on  Sunday  31  of  the 
corrent,  in  the  Royal  Theatre  of  St.  Charies 
will  be  represented  by  the  Italian  Com- 
psny  the  famous  Holy  t>rama  intitled 

IL  TtUONFO  DI  GIUDITTA, 

O  8IA 

LA  MORTE  D  OLOFERNB. 

In  the  interval  of  the  frist  to  the  second 
act  it  shall  have  a  new  and  pom^us  Ball 
of  the  composition  of  John  Baptista  Gia- 
nini,  who  has  by  title  : 

IL  SACRIFICIO  D'ABRAMO, 

in  which  will  enter  all  the  excellent  coq>  of 
Ball,  who  dance  at  present  in  the  said 
Royal  Hieatre ;  the  spetade  will  be 
finished  with  the  second  act  and  Ball  ana- 
log to  the  same  Drama,  all  with  the  nesses- 
sary  decoration. 

This  is  who  is  offered  to  the  Respectable 
Publick  of  whom  is  waited  all  the  procte- 
tion  and  concurrence : 

It  wUl  b^n  at  8  o'ehk. 
Na  Oftelu  d«  Simio  Tludd«o  FerreirA.  1811.  Cm 


ODD  SIGN. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

At  West^nd,  near  Skipton  in  Craven, 

Yorkshire,  a  gate  hangs,  as  a  sign  to  a 

public-house,  with  this  inscription  on  it— *^ 

This  gAt«  kaAfi  wall, 

Aad  hinders  bom  ; 
lUfretk  and  pft/, 

Aadtr«f«l«a.  .    ._^ 

J.W. 
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SN  U  FFERS.  purchaMdy  vith  lome  muceUaneous  artidety 

by  a  person  who  has  no  clue  cO  their  former 

Peihaps  there  is  no  implement  of  domes-  possessors,  but  who  rightly  imagined  that 
tic  use  that  we  are  less  acquainted  with,  in  m  an  ardieological  view  they  would  be 
its  old  form,  than  snufien.    I  have  now  acceptable  to  the  To^i^Booik. 
before  me  a  pair,  which  for  their  antiquity                                                                   ^ 
and  elegant  workmanship  seem  worth  at- 
tention: the  engraving  on  the  other  side  

represents  their  exact  size  and  construction. 

After  some  research,  I  can  only  meet  ^ftarrtrfr  HTftt^ 

with  particulars  of  one  other  pair,  which  ^C^ttiiUR  f9iap>^ 

were  &und  in  digging  the  foundation  of  a  yttttt 

?ranary,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  adjoining  to  ^^'  AVILL 

Jotton  Mansion-house,  (foraw^^^^  rp^^  a^y^^^   ^    Bethsabe:"  further 

of  the  respectable  femily  of  the  Mohuns,)  •■  -p^^racut  1 
in  the  pansh  of  St.  Peter,  Portisham,  about  **»«^"«w- J 
two  miles  north-east  from  Abbotsbury  in  Abiolon,  rtbeWmg, 

Dorsetshire.     They  ^ere  of  brass,  and  Now  for  th«  crown  and  tkwM  of  i«im.i, 

weighed  six  ounces.    "The  great  differ-  Tobaoonfimi'd  with  Tirtotrf  my  .word, 

ence,"  says  Mr.  Hutchins,  "  between  these  A«d  writ  with  DnWd*!  blood  npoa  the  blade, 

and  modem  utensils  of  the  same  name  and  kow,  Jot«,«  l«t  forth  the  goUea  finBameat, 

use  is,  that  these  are  in  shape  like  a  heart  Aad  look  oa  him  with  aU  thj  fiery  eyea. 

fluted,  and  consetjaently  terminate  in  a  Which  tho«  hast  made  to  giT*  their  gk>riei  light, 

point.     They  consist  of  two  equal  lateral  To  tucw  tho«  loTett  the  rixtae  of  thy  hand, 

cavities,  by  the  edges  of  which  the  snuff  is  Let  fall  a  wreath  of  eton  apon  my  head, 

cut  off  and  received  into  the  cavities,  from  Whoee  iaflaeaee  may  gorera  larael 

which  it  is  not  got  out  without  particular  With  state  exeeediaf  all  her  other  Kinga. 

application    and    trouble.     There   are   two  Fight,  Lord*  aad  Captain^  that  yoar  Sororriga 

circumstances  attending  this  little  utensil,  May  ehiae  ia  hoaoor  brighter  than  the  sua 

which  seem  to  bespeak  it  of  considerable  ^*  "^^  *•  ^'^^^  ^^  "T  bf aateona  rays 

age:   the  roughness  of  the  workmanship.  Make  thU  fair  Und  as  fruitful  as  the  fields, 

which  is  in  all  respects  as  rude  and  coarse  ■"►•*  ^*  "'•••  "^  •»*  *»"y  •▼«*>''«»• 

as  can  be  well  imagined,  and  the  awkward-  <^  ^»  **••  whissiag  of  a  pteasaat  wind 

ness  of  the  form.''    There  is  an  engraving  ^  ?*Jf^'P*  ^  T ^"'J'*^  ^ 

of  the  Dorsetshire  snuffers  in  the  history  of  ToooolaUbreast.  Uml  bum  with  «iygncfs  ; 
that  mnntv  whuom  he  was  good  to  Moyses  men, 

^  -t  V     •.    J  X         *•  Br  day  the  Lofd  shall  sit  within  a  doad. 

The  snuffe«  now  submitted  to  notjce  are  xJ  gui.  your  fooiatep.  to  the  fidds^y ; 

supenor  in   design  and  workmsiishp  to  AndVir.ight  a^  bright  a.  ft..  ^ 

those  found  in^orseUhire.     The  latter  g^^,  ^  ^^  ^^^u^.  .  i^-id  ««. 

seem  of  earlier  date,  and  they  divide  in  the  y^^^„^  ^  j^^.  ^  ,^i,  q^^  j,  . 

middle  of  the  upper  as  well   as  the  lower  That  day  aadaightyoa  may  be  brought  to  psace. 

part,  but   in  one   respect  both   pairs    are  And  nererswerre  from  that  delightsome  path 

alike:   they  are  each  "m  shape  like  a  That  leads  your  sools  to  p«f^thappiaefs: 

heart,"  and  they  each  terminate  in  a  point  This  So  shall  do  for  joy  whea  I  am  Kiag. 

formed  exactly  in  the  manner  shown  bv  the  Then  fight,  bvare  Captains,  that  these  joys  may  fty 

present  engravinff .  The  print  likewise  shows  isto  your  boeoms  with  swcot  riotory. 

that  the  box  of  the  snuters  bears  a  boldly  ^        «        «        ^        ^ 

chased  winged  head  uf  Mercury,  who  had 

more  employments  and  occupations  than  ^AmIor,  irhmpkant, 

any  other  of  the  ancient  deities.    Whether       auo^  First  Absaloa  was  by  the  trumpets  sound 

as  the  director  of  theft,  as  the  conductor  of  ProdiOm^d  thro'  Hebron  King  of  Israel: 

the  departed  to  their  6nal  destination,  as  an  ^^^  ^^  is  set  in  fair  Jerusalem 

interpreter   to  enlighten,   or  as  an  office-  wiik  complete  state  aad  glory  of  a  orowa. 

bearer  constantly  in  requisition,  the  portrait  mty  fair  footmen  by  my  chariot  ma ; 

of  Mercury  is  a  symbol  appropriate  to  the  Aad  to  the  air,  whose  mptara  rings  my  fam% 

implement  before  us.   The  engraviog  shows  Whero^er  t  ride,  they  offer  rerereace. 

the  exact  size  of  the  instrument,  and  the  pre-  Why  should  not  Abeaioa,  that  in  his  face 

sent  appearance  of  the  chasing,  which  is  in  Carries  the  fiaal  purpoee  of  his  God, 

bold  relief,  and  was,  originally,  very  elegant.  (That  is.  to  work  him  grace  in  Israel), 

These  snuffers  are  plain  on  the  under- ■■ 

fide,  and  made  without  legs.    They  were  *  Joto,  for  Jskovab. 
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BmSmwT  to  mM&f  witk  aU  hit  ttrmfth 
Tke  Mate  tkat  most  mmj  aotiify  kis  Jof^ 
KMpiag  hit  otaktatci  and  his  oorottMti  son  i 
His  thoBder  is  iotanflodiB  my  hair, 
Aad  witk  my  iMootj  is  kts  UgtUaiaf  qoMok'd. 
I  am  the  bsob  he  mado  to  f  lory  in, 
'Wbon  bf  tho  siTors  of  my  fatkor's  tfin 
He  lost  tlis  path,  that  Isd  into  tLs  Land 
WlMTsiritk  oai  dkosea  aaesstors  wore  Uest 


[From  a  ^  Looking  Glass  for  England  and 
London,**  a  Tragi-comedy,  by  ThomM 
Lodge  and  Bx>ben  Green,  1598.] 

AlvidOj  Paramour  to  Raaniy  the  (TtmI 
J^<iff  of  Attyri^y  courts  a  petty  King  qf 
CiUeia* 

AMda.  Indies,  go  ni  ]roa  down  amidst  this  bower. 
And  let  the  Eanoebs  play  you  all  asleep : 
Put  garlands  made  of  roses  on  yonr  heads. 
And  play  the  waatosu,  wVlat  I  talk  awhile. 

Ladita.  Thou  beaatifal  of  all  the  world,  we  wiU. 
(£ma<.) 

AMda.  Kinjt  of  Cilieia,  kind  and  eoorteons ; 
Like  to  thyself  beeanse  a  lovely  Kmf ; 
Cosae  lay  thee  down  npon  thy  Mistress*  knee, 
And  T  WiU  sing  and  talk  of  Lore  to  thee. 

CiUmm.  htostgraeionsParafonof  ezoeUsace, 
It  fits  not  soeh  an  abject  wreteh  as  I 
To  talk  with  Rasni's  Paianonr  and  Lore. 

Ahidm,  To  talk,  sweet  frieadi  who  wonJil  not  ula 
with  thee  f 
Oh  be  not  ecy :  art  Aon  not  only  fair  ? 
Come  twine  thine  anas  abont  this  saow>iPh<t 
A  loTo-nest  for  the  Great  Assyrian  Kisf  • 
Blnshiag  I  tell  thee^  Csir  Cilieian  Pi-uoe. 
None  bat  thjrself  can  merit  snch  a  fraee. 

Ciliea.  Madam,  I  hope  yoo  mean  not  for  to  ros».k  me. 

Alvida.  No,  King,  fair  King,  my  meaning  is  to  yoke 
thee. 
Hear  me  bnt  sing  of  Love :  then  by  my  sighs. 
My  tears,  my  glancing  looks,  my  ohan^ed  cheer, 
Thoa  shalt  perceive  how  I  do  hold  thee  dear. 

CiUeim.  Sing,  Madam,  if  yon  please ;  bat  love  in  jest. 

AMda.  Nay,  I  will  love,  and  sigh  at  every  jest. 

Beauty,  alas  I  where  wast  then  bora. 
Thus  to  bold  thysdf  in  soom. 
When  as  Beauty  kiss'd  to  wooe  thee  ? 
Thou  by  Beauty  dost  undo  ice. 
HeighOk  despise  me  not 

I  and  thou  in  sooth  ars  one. 

Fairer  thov^  1  fkirer  none : 

Wanton  thou ;  and  wilt  thou,  wnntoa, 

Yield  a  cruel  heart  to  plant  on  } 

Do  me  right,  and  do  me  reaion ; 

Cruelty  is  cursed  treason. 

Heigha,  I  love;  Heigho,  I  lovei 
BMgho,  and  yet  he  eyes  me  net. 

CUieia.  Madam  your  Song  is  vassipg  pasriobate. 


AMda.  And  wilt  thou  then  not  pity  my  estate  i 

CUieia.  Ask  lore  of  them  who  pity  may  impart. 

Alvida.  I  ask  of  thee,  sweet ;  thou  hast  stole  mf 
heart. 

CiUeia.  Your  love  is  fixed  on  a  greater  King. 

AMda  Tat.  women's  love— it  is  a  fickle  thing. 
I  love  my  Basal  for  my  dignity : 
I  love  Cilieian  King  for  his  sweet  eye. 
I  love  my  Rasni,  since  he  rules  the  world : 
But  more  I  love  this  Kingly  little  world. 
Bow  sweet  he  looks  ! — O  were  I  Cynthia's  sphere. 
And  thou  £ndymi(m,  I  sKonld  hold  thee  dear: 
Thns  should  mine  aims  be  spread  about  thy  nsck. 
Thus  would  I  kiss  my  Love  at  erery  beck. 
Thus  would  I  sigh  to  see  thee  sweetly  sleep ; 
And  if  thou  wak'st  not  soon,  thus  woaid  I  weep  : 
And  thus,  aad  thus,  and  thus :  thus  much  I  love  thee. 


[From    "Tethys'    Festival,"    by    Samuel 
Daniel,  1610.] 

Son^  at  a  Court  Masque 

Are  they  shadows  that  we  see 

And  eaa  shadows  pleasure  giveV— 

Pleasuiua  only  shadows  be. 

Cast  by  bodies  we  eonoeive ; 

Aad  are  mads  the  things  we  deem 

la  thoee  figures  which  they  seem.— 

But  theee  pleasures  vanish  fast. 

Which  by  shadows  are  exprest  »— 

Pleasures  are  not,  if  they  Isst; 

In  their  passing  is  their  best. 

Glory  is  most  bright  and  gay 

Ta  a  fladh,  aad  so  away. 

Feed  apace  then,  greedy  eyes. 

On  the  wonder  yoa  behold ; 

Take  it  sodden  as  it  fliss, 

Tho'  yon  take  it  not  to  hold : 

When  your  eyee  have  done  their  part. 

Thought  roust  lengthen  it  in  die  heart. 

C.  L. 


Ancient  and  Present  State. 

Ineidit  in  Scyllam,  oupiens  vitare  Charyhdia. 

This    Latin  verse,  which  has  become 
proverbial,  is  thus  translated : — 

Re  falls  on  Scylla,  who  Charybdis  shuns. 

The  liQe  has  been  ascribed  to  Ovid ;  it  it 
not,  however,  in  that  or  any  other  classic 

S>et,  but  has  been  derived  from  Philippe 
ualtier,  a  modem  French  writer  of  Lai  in 
verses.  Charybdis  is  a  whirlpool  in  the 
straits  of  Messina,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
opposite  to  Scylla,  a  dangerous  rock  on  the 
coast  of  Italy.  Tie  danger  to  which  mari- 
ners were  exposed  by  the  whirlpool  is  thus 
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described  bj  Homer  in  Pope^s   tran^a-  about  with  great  rapidity,  without  obeying 

tion :  the  helm  in  the  smallest  degree.   When  the 

Tx,    a    «   »u               ^w        I  weather  is  calm,  there  is* little  danger;  but 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  honor  forms,  .        ^,                 '         ^      -.i.  ^t.*       ■   i      T 

A  J  V      r-u—  \ji'  en  ♦!.  A^     •*!.  • when  the  waves  meet  with  this  violent  cur- 

And  here  Charjbdu  fills  the  deep  with  stormi;  .           ,              j       j«  i                u 

When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rambling  cares,  «nt,  it  makes  a  dreadful  sea.    He  says. 

The  rongfa  rock  roars ;  tumoltoons  boil  the  waves :  ^^^  ^©re  five  ships   wrecked   m  this  spot 

They  toss,  they  foam,  a  wild  oonfnsion  raise.  l^t  winter.    We  observed  that  the  current 

Like  waters  bubbling  o'er  the  fiery  blase;  set    exactlv    for    the   rOck    of    Scylla,    and 

Eteraal  mists  obscure  the  aerial  plain,  would   infallibly  have   carried   any   thing 

And  high  abore  the  rock  she  spouts  the  main.  thrown  into  it  against  that  point ;  SO  that  it 

When  in  her  golfs  the  rushing  sea  subsiides,  was  not  without  reason  the  ancients  have 

She  drains  the  oesan  with  the  zoflneat  tides,  painted  it  as  an  object  of  SUch  terror.     Tt 

The  rock  rebellows  with  a  thundering  sound ;  is  about  a  mile  from  the  entry  of  the  Faro, 

Deep,  wondrooa  deep,  below  appears  the  ground.  and  forms  a  small  promontory,  which  runs 

a  little  out  to  sea,  and  meets  the  whole 

Virgil  imagines  the  origin  of  this  terrific  force  of  the  waters,  as  they  come  out  of  the 

*'*'>®  •  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits.    The  head  of 

That  realm  of  old,  a  ruin  hug^  wan  r«nt  ^^  promontory  is  the  femous  Scylla.     It 

In  length  of  agef  from  the  oootinent.  ™^^  ^  owned  that  it  does  not  altogether 

With  force  oonrulsiTe  burst  the  isle  away ;  ^i^m^  up  to  the  formidable  description  that 

Through  the  dread  opening  broke  the  thundVing  sea:  Homer  gives  of  it ;  the  reading  of  which 

AtoDcethethund'ringseaSiciUatoro.  (like  that  of   Shakspeare's    Cliff)    almost 

And  sundered  from  the  fair  Hesperian  shoiv- ;  makes  one's  head  giddy.    Neither  is  the 

And  stiH  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  towns  divides  passage  SO  wondrous  narrow  and  difficult 

With  soanty  ehaaaeia,  and  eoatFMted  tides.  as  he  makes  it.     Indeed  it  is  probable  that 

Fierce  to  the  right  trenMBdous  SeyUa  roars,  the  breadth  of  it  is  greatly  increased  since 

Charjbdis  on  the  isft  the  flood  devonia.  his  time,  by  the  violent  impetuosity  of  the 

^^^  current.    And  this  violence  too  must  have 

A    ^-««.*  ^  -41.^    1.^  •     *u              4»A«.  always  diminished,   in  proportion  as   the 

the  Mene  les.  poetical,  Brydone  thu.  dc-  ^  ^^^  „„„     ^h^  ^  p,„fc,,,,y  ^ 

dogs  that  are  described  as  howling  round 

ScTLLA.  the  monster  Scylla.    There  are  likewise 

May  19,  1770.  Found  ourMWes  within  "??,?  "*'?"»  *''»' "^^  ^^^  ?°  '•"  •"•.•!* 

half  a  mile  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  which  is  ^  **  "Z^''  ""*  *•»!"'"  't '"*""*.*''* 

Iav  Kn*  finAi<t  •«*;^«.««<>^      Tii            •*  hoFror  of  the  scene.    The  rock  is  near  two 

mountains  are  coTei«d  with  thi  finest  t«-  f^'*  ^^n''"'"  ^  '.^  '"""!"•''•  ""!*''* 

dare.    It  was  almost  a  dead  calm,  oar  ship  «T  *  K^i^"-  S«g»'o,  <»nt»"n«S  Aree 

scarce  moving  half  a  mUe  in  an  hour,  I  ~  l'"}"°'*Jr*  •'°*"?k"^S'  T**-  "".  '** 

that  we  h«l  #me  to  get  a  complete  vie,;  of  rlJ^'^.r*'  ^  ^^  **   **"°**  ^  ' 

the  fitmoos  rock  of  Scylla,  on  the  (^abrian  ^aUbrese  fiunily. 

side.  Cape  Pylorus  on  the  Sicilian,  and  the  CHAUTBDn. 

^!^"i'i!lf'™WML*''-/"°  **Vn  ■"  ^  ^  >»"»>«>'  of  Messina  is  formed  by  a 

tween  them.    Whilst  we  were  stiU  some  .—.n  _„_«_,__  _,  _-j,  „«•  i._j  ,i..»  ,f.-. 

miles  distant  fiom  the  entry  of  the  Straits,  1'2'L'"T       7    7JS^k  ^        1^  1 

^nfireTbetrnV'^lffi"™:'!"  "^.t^T    l^e  ^hape  of  this  promontory 

Se^  Se^wTr;rm?n'7**"""=?'^?  '^^  t:,::'^^^^.^^^''^^  i 

Tc^Tid^^hU  hriirr//'/"**"^'**  from  all  winds.    From  th^  striking  resem- 

edd?«  Ir  wMrlS  '  ^.  ^'"^^    '"^'  glance  of  its  form,  the  Greeks,  who  never 

:*eVaL,  w«  r^oo^'^a.^g",.;:.  ^'(^^r  f.-- T'  '"•"  ^"^  ""'  f^"  ""f""" 

old  pilot  told  us,  that  he  had%fien  seen  ^Lv^lll*  *"  *''P"**  T±^-  '?  T    V' 

shi^^caughtin  these  eddies,  and  whirled  Ttl^KS^^r  afsKf 

.  Saturn  fell  on  this  spot,  and  gave  it  its  form. 

Bourn's  Oasetteer.  fl„t  the  Latins,  who  wera  not  quite  so  fond 
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of  fiible,  cliaDged  iU  name  to  Messina,  (from 
MeftiSf  a  harvest,)  because  of  the  great  fer- 
tility of  its  fields.   It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
safest  harbours  in  the  world  after  ships 
have  got  in ;  but  it  is  likewise  one  of  tne 
roost  difficult  access.    The  celebrated  gulf 
or  whirlpool  of  Char^bdis  lies  near  to  its 
entry,  and  often  occasions  such  an  intestine 
and  irregular  motion  in  the  water,  that  the 
helm  loses  most  of  its  power,  and  shijM 
have  great  difficulty  to  get  in,  even  with 
the  fairest  wind  that  can  blow.  This  whirl- 
pool,  I  think,  is  probably  formed  by  the 
small  promontory  I  have  mentioned ;  which 
contracting  the  Straits  in  this  spot,  must 
necessarily  increase  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent ;  but  no  doubt  other  causes,  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  concur,  for  this  will  by  no 
means  account  for  all    the    appearances 
which  it  has  produced.    The  great  noise 
occasioned  by  the  tumultuous  motion  of  the 
waters  in  this  place,  made  the  ancients  liken 
it  to  a  voracious  sea-monster  perpetually 
roaring  for  its  prey ;  and  it  has  been  repre- 
sented by  their  authors,  as  the  most  tremen- 
dous passage  in  the  world.    Aristotle  gives 
a  long  and  a  formidable  description  of  it  in 
his  125th  chapter  D«  AdmirandUf  which  I 
find  translated  in  an  old  Sicilian  book  I 
have  got  here.    It  begins, ''  Adeo  proftin- 
dum^  horridumque  spectaculum,  &c."  but 
it  is  too  long  to  transcribe.    It  is  likewise 
described  ^  Homer,  12tb  of  the  Odyssey ; 
Virgil,  3d  j£neid ;  Lucretius,  Ovid,  Sallust, 
Seneca,  as  also  by  many  of  the  old  Italian 
and  Sicilian  poets,  who  all  speak  of  it  in 
terms  of  horror ;   and  represent  it  as  an 
object  that  inspired  terror,  even  when  looked 
on  at  a  distance.     It  certainly  is  not  now 
so  formidable ;  and  very  probably,  the  vio- 
lence of  this  motion,  continued  for  so  many 
ages,  has  b^  degrees  worn  smooth  the  rug- 
ffed  rocks  and  Jutting  shelves,  that  may 
have  intercepted  and  confined  the  waters. 
The  breadth  of  the  Straits  too,  in  this  place, 
I  make  no  doubt  is  considerably  enlarged. 
Indeed,  from  the  nature  of  things  it  must 
be  so ;  the  perpetaal*  friction  occasioned  by 
the  current  must  wear  away  the  bank  on 
each  side,  and  enlarge  the  bed  of  the  water. 
The  vessels  in  this  passage  "were  obliged 
to  go  as  near  as  possible  to  the  coast  of 
Calabria,  in  order  to  avoid  the  suction  oc- 
casioned by  the  whirling  of  the  waters  in 
this  vortex;   by  which  means  when  they 
came  to  the  narrowest  and  most  rapid  part 
}f  the  Straits,  betwixt  Cape  Pelorus  and 
Scylla,  they  were  in  great  danger^of  being 
carried  upon  that  rock.    From  whence  the 
nrof  erb,  still  applied  to  those,  who  in  at- 
tempting to  a''oid  one  evil  fall  into  another. 


Tliere  is  a  fine  fountain  of  white  marble 
on  the  key,  repiesenting  Neptune  holding 
Scylla  and  Chary bdis  chained,  under  the 
emblematical  figures  of  two  sea-monsters, 
as  represented  by  the  poets. 

The  little  neck  of  land,  forming  the  har- 
bour of  Messina,  u  strongly  fortified.  The 
citadel,  which  is  indeed  a  very  fine  work 
is  built  on  that  part  which  connects  it  witk 
the  main  land. .  The  forthermost  point, 
which  runs  out  to  sea,  is  defended  by  four 
small  forts,  which  command  the  entry  into 
the  harbour.  Betwixt  these  lie  the  lazaret, 
and  a  lighthouse  to  warn  sailors  of  their 
approach  to'  Charybdis,  as  that  other  on 
Cape  Pelorus  is  intended  to  give  them  no- 
tice of  Scylla. 

It  is  probably  ftom  these  lighthouses  (by 
the  Greeks  called  Pharoi)  that  the  whole  of 
this  celebrated  Strait  has  been  denominated 
the  Faro  of  Messina. 


According  to  Bijdone,  the  hazard  to 
sailors  was  less  in  his  time  than  the  Nestor 
of  song,  and  the  poet  of  the  £neid,  had 
depicted  in  theirs.  In  1824,  Capt.  W.  H, 
Smyth,  to  whom  a  survey  of  the  coast 
of  Sicily  was  intrusted  by  the  lords  of  the 
Admiraltv, published  a  "Memoir''  in  1824, 
with  the  latest  and  most  authentic  accounts 
of  these  celebrated  classic  spots — viz. : 

Scylla. 

As  the  breadth  across  this  celebrated 
strait  has  been  so  often  disputed,  I  particu* 
larly  state,  Uiat  the  Faro  Tower  is  exactly 
six  thousand  and  forty-seven  English  yards 
from  that  classical  bugbear,  the  Rock  of 
Scylla,  which,  by  poetical  fiction,  has  been 
depicted  in  such  terrific  colours,  and  to 
describe  the  horrors  of  which,  Phalerion,  a 
painter,  celebrated  for  his  nervous  repre* 
aentation  of  the  awful  and  the  tremendous, 
exerted  his  whole  talent.  But  the  flights 
of  poetry  can  seldom  bear  to  be  shackled 
by  homely  truth,  and  if  we  are  to  receive 
the  fine  imagery,  that  places  the  summit 
of  this  rock  in  clouds  brooding  eternal 
qiists  and  tempests—that  represents  it  as 
inaccessible,  even  to  a  man  provided  with 
twenty  hands  and  twenty  feet,  and  immerses 
its  base  among  ravenous  sea-dogs ;— why 
not  also  receive  the  whole  circle  of  mytho* 
logical  dogmas  of  Homer,  who,  though  so 
fr^uently  dragged  forth  as  an  authority  in 
history,  theology,  surgery,  and  geography, 
ought  in  justice  to  be  read  only  as  a  poet. 
In  the  writings  of  so  exquisite  a  bara,  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  all  his  representa- 
tions strictly  confined  to  a  mere  accuratf 
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narration  of  facts.  Modems  of  iateliig^Dce, 
in  visiting  this  spot,  have  gpratified  their 
imaginations,  already  heated  by  such  de 
scriptions  as  the  escape  of  the  ArvonautSy 
and  the  disasters  of  Ulysses,  with  nncying 
it  the  scourge  of  seamen^  and  tliat  in  a  eale 
its  caverns '  roar  like  dogs;'  but  I,  as  a  sailor, 
never  perceived  any  difference  between  the 
effect  of  the  surges  here,  and  on  any  other 
coast,  yet  I  have  frequently  watched  it 
closely  in  bad  weather.  It  is  now,  as  I 
presume  it  ever  was,  a  common  rock,  of 
l>old  approach,  a  little  worn  at  its  base,  and 
surmounted  by  a  castle,  with  a  sandy  bay 
on  each  side.  The  one  on  the  south  side  is 
memorable  for  the  disaster  that  happened 
there  during  the  dreadful  earthquake  of 
1783,  when  an  overwhelming  wave  (sup- 
posed to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  fall  of 
part  of  a  promontory  into  the  sea)  rushed 
up  the  beach,  and,  in  its  retreat,  bore  away 
with  it  upwards  of  two  thousand  people. 

Charybdxs. 

Outside  the  tongue  of  land,  or  Braccio 
di  St.  Rainiere,  that  forms  the  harbour  of 
Messina,  lies  Uie  Galofaro,  or  celebrated 
vortex  of  Charybdis,  which  has,  with  more 
reason  than  Scylla,  been  clothed  with  ter- 
rors by  the  writers  of  antiquity.    To  the 
undecked  boats  of  the  Rhegians,  Locrians, 
Zandeans,  and  Greeks,  it  must  have  been 
formidable ;  for,  even  in  the  present  day, 
small  craft  are  sometimes  endangered  by  i^ 
tnd  I  have  seen  several  men-of-war,  and 
tfven  a  seventy- four  gun  ship,  whirled  round 
on  its  surface ;  but,  by  using  due  caution, 
there  is  generally  very  little  danger  or  in- 
convenience to  be  apprehended.  It  appears 
to  be  an  agitated  water,  of  from  seventy  to 
ninety  fothoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick 
eddies.    It  is  owing  probably  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  harbour  ana  lateral  currents  with 
the  main  one,  the  latter  being  forced  over 
in  this  direction  by  the  opposite  point  of 
Pezzo.    Tliis  agrees  in  some  measure  with 
the  relation  of  Thucydides,  who  calls  it  a 
violent  reciprocation  of  the  Tyrrhene  and 
Sicilian  seas ;  and  he  is  the  only  writer  of 
remote  anti(}uity  I  remember  to  have  read, 
who  has  assigned  this  danger  its  true  situa- 
tion, and  not  exaggerated  its  effects.  Many 
wondeiful  stories  are  told  respecting  this 
vortex,  particularly  some  said  to  have  been 
related  oy  the  celebrated  diver.  Colas,  who 
lost  his  life  here.    I  have  never  found  rea- 
son, however,  during  my  examination  of 
this  spot,  to  believe  one  of  them. 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

From  Corvbliub  May's  ^  Jouevkt  t« 

THE  ORBATE   MaRKETT  AT  OlYMPUS" — 

**  Seven  Starrs  of  Witte.'' 

Ob«  day*  whan  tind  with  worldly  toil, 

Upp  to  the  OljmpUa  mooate 
I  iped,  M  from  tool-oaiikeriBf  cftrt, 

Had  ATer  been  m  j  woofat ; 
▲ad  there  (he  goda  MeemUed  alle 

I  fooado,  O  atraafo  totelll 
Chafliariaf  ,  like  chapiaeB,  aad  arouad 

The  wares  they  had  to  eeil. 
EadM  fod  had  aample  of  hia  goodea. 

Which  he  diaplaied  oa  high  ; 
▲ad eried,  •*  How  laok  jre ?*'  **  What'a  jr're Boeder 

To  crerj  paaaer  by. 
Qnoth  I,  **  What  have  jw.  here  to  aell  ? 

To  parchaae  beiog  iadiaed  ;** 
Said  ooe,  **  We've  art  aad  acienoe  here, 

Aad  every  gif  te  of  aiiade.*' 
**  What  ooia  ia  earreot  here  T*  I  aaked. 

Spoke  Hermee  in  a  trioe, 
**  ladnatrie,  peraoTercaee,  tmle, 

Aad  life  the  higheat  prioe.** 
I  aaw  ApoUo,  aad  went  on, 
LiUag  hia  warea  of  olde ; 
**  Come  bnj,"  aaid  he,  **  thia  lyre  of  mine. 

ru  pledge  it  aterliag  golde ; 
Thb  ia  the  aample  of  ita  worth*. 
•Tie  eheapa  at  life,  eome  bay  1" 
So  aajriog,  he  draw  dlde  Homer  forth, 

Aad  plaeed  him  *aeath  my  eye. 
I  tnn*d  aaida,  where  ia  a  row 

Smalle  balaa  high  piled  np  atood ; 
Tyed  rouade  with  goldea  threadea  of  life, . 

And  eaohe  iaaeribed  with  blood, 
**  Travell  to  far  aad  foreigo  landei  ;** 

**  The  kaowledga  of  the  aea  s" 
**  AUe  beaatea,  aad  birdea,  and  ereepiag  thtof  «a. 

Aad  heaToa'a  immeasity ;" 
•■  Uaahakea  faithe  whea  alia  men  change^*' 

**  The  patriot*a  holy  heart  ;'* 
**  The  might  of  womaa'a  Ioto  to  atay 

When  aUe  besidae  departe.** 
I  ne^^  aaw  thinga  aoe  atrange  of  forme. 

Their  aamee  I  mightaaot  kaowe. 
Unlike  anght  either  in  hearea  or  earthtf, 

Or  ia  the  deepe  below : 
Thea  Hermea  to  my  thonghte  replied, 
**  Strange  ae  these  thiogea  appeare, 
Oigantie  power,  the  mighte  of  arte 

And  aeieaoe  are  laide  here  t 
Yeare  after  yeare  of  toile  and  flMtghte 

Can  bay  theee  etorea  alone ; 
Yet  boaghte,  bow  a«are  the  goda  in  num* 

What  koowledge  is  made  kaown 
The  power  aad  aatare  of  all  thiagee. 

Fire,  aire,  aad  earthe,  aad  flood, 
Knowa  aad  a^de  anbjeet  to  maa*a  will 
Fat  oviU  or  for  good." 
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W.bbrf  or«  with  ^ert  thr.ad.  ^^3    ^^ey  go  ^n  Alcander's  coach,    becio 

Whera  bookas  were  piled,  and  on  Mcb«  booka  «,—  -..i^iAi         *  _*    **^   «  w«m,ii.      x^ccio 

I  -  meuphyric."  nlJ;  !J"  Splendidly  entertained  that  night  and 

Spoke  Be™.  -  Friend,  tk.  priee  of  tha»  tJ^l  *^"?7»«  ?  ^«.  Monday  morning, 

U  p««u«,  of  ihe  brain,  •  Jj  8«f  '^^'^^^  an  appetite,  he  goes  to  take 

Apdf  of  word,  whicb.  who  get.  in.  ^^  *"  "P^°  *  P»^  ?{  Alcander's,  and  com- 

Can  ne'er  get  oataagmin/'  *"«   °f^'^   ™««^   ^»**»   *   gentleman   of  his 

I  tben  Mw  «*  inw.-  pUed  ap  alofte.  wquaintance,  who  tells  him  news  was  come 

And  naked  its  price  to  know:  "*  ^^^^^  ^®^®"  ^**  ^^^  Barbadoes  fleet 

••  ita  price  i..  conKienee  aad  good  name."  ?*¥  <i«8troyed  by  a  Storm ;  and  adds,  that 

Said  Herme.,  wbiapering  low.  before  he  came  out,  it  had  been  confirmed 

Neate, "  Pbywc  and  dirinitj,"  »*  Lloyd's  coffise-house,  where  it  was  thought 

I  .food  a.  I  waa  loth,  sugars  would  rise  twenty-fire  per  cent,  by 

To  uke  or  leave,  with  curling  Up,  change  time.     Decio  retums  to  his  friend. 

Said  Hermea,  *•  Qnaokerj,  botb !"  9nd  immediately  resumes    the    discourse 

*•  Now,  friend,"  Mid  I,  ••  mnoe  of  your  waree  they  had  broke  off  at  the  taTem.    Alcander 

Yon  no  good  tbiag  can  telle.  who,  thinking  himself  sure  of  his  chap,  did 

Yon  are  the  hoaartesc  ehapntaa  not  design  to  haYC  inoyed  it  till  after  dinner, 

That  e'er  had  ware,  to  wile."  was  very  glad  to  see  himself  80  happily 

•  •  •  «  preyented ;  but  how  desirous  soever  he  was 

to   sell,   the  other  was   yet    more    eager 

to  buy;  yet  both  of  them  afraid  of  one 

DIAMOWn  riTT  riTAMrkKrrk  another,  for  a  considerable  time  counter- 

DIAMOND  COT  DIAMOND :  feited  all  the  indifference  imaginable,  till  at 

OBy  last  Decio,  fired  with  what  he  had  heard, 

MANNERS  OF  LONDON  MERCHANTS  S''"^''*  '^®^*^"  -^^^^^  prove  dangerous,  and 

A  iJiTi^r^^^\7Trs.T.»T^  throwing  a  guinea  upon  the  Uble,  struck 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO.  the  bargain  at  Alcander's  price.    The  next 

Tempore  muiato  de  nobis  fabukt  narratur.  ^^^  ^^^K  ^^^^  ^^  London ;  the  news  proved 

.  true,  and  Decio  got  five  hundred  pounds  by 

Decio,  a  man  of  great  figure,  that  had  his  sugars.    Alcander,  whilst  he  had  strove 

large  commissions  for  sugar  from  several  to  overreach  the  other,  was  paid  in  his  own 

parts  beyond  sea,  treats  about  a  consider-  coin :  yet  all  this  is  called  fair  dealing  ; 

able  parcel  of  that  commodity  with  Alcan-  but  I  am  sure  neither  of  them  would  have 

der,  an  emment  West   India  merchant;  desired  to  be  done  by,  as  they  did  to  each 

btoth  understood  the  market  very  well,  but  other. 

could  not  agree.    Decio  was  a  man  of  sub-                              JfaMe  of  the  Beee^  1 725. 
stance,  and  thought  nobody  ought  to  buy 
cheaper  than  himself.    Alcander  was  the ■ 

^"r^    wViTwh"*  "'«»e?..»food  fo'  CHILTERN  HUNDREDS, 

nis  price,     vvhilst  they  were  driving  their 

bargain  at  a  Uvem  near  the  Exchange,  The  acceptance  of  this  office,  or  steward- 
Alcander's  man  brought  his  master  a  letter  ship,  vacates  a  seat  in  pariiament,  but  with- 
from  the  West  Indies,  that  informed  him  of  out  any  emolument  or  profit  Chiltern  is 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  sugars  coming  a  ridge  of  chalky  hills  crossing  the  county 
for  England  than  was  expected.  Alcander  of  Bucks,  a  little  south  of  the  centre,  reach- 
now  wished  (br  nothing  more  than  to  sell  ing  from  Tring  in  Hertfordshire  to  Henly 
at  Decio's  price,  before  the  news  was  in  Oxford.  This  district  belongs  to  the 
public;  but  being  a  cunning  fox,  that  he  crown, and  from  time  immemorial  has  given 
might  not  seem  too  precipitant,  nor  yet  title  to  the  nominal  office  of  stewards  of 
lose  his  customer,  he  drops  the  discourse  the  Chiltern  hundreds.  Of  this  office,  as 
they  were  upon,  and  putting  on  a  jovial  well  as  the  manor  of  East  Hundred,  in 
humour,  commends  the  agreeableness  of  Berks,  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  fre- 
the  weather;  from  whence  falling  upon  the  quently  conferred  upon  members  of  parlia- 
delight  he  took  in  his  gardens,  invites  ment,  it  is  not  productive  either  of  honour 
Decio  to  go  along  with  him  to  his  country  or  emolument ;  being  granted  at  the  request 
house,  that  was  not  above  twelve  miles  of  any  member  of  that  house,  merely  to 
from  London.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  enable  him  to  vacate  his  seat  by  the  accept- 
and  as  it  happened  upon  a  Saturday  in  the  ance  of  a  nominal  office  under  the  crown  ; 
afternoon,  Decio,  who  was  a  single  man,  and  on  this  account  it  has  frequently  been 
and  would  have  no  business  in  town  before  granted  to  three  or  four  members  a  week. 
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Coinmp  Ben  of  l^ougfiton'te'J^prdtff,  Smtam. 


ThU  it  ID  Mcentric,  good-hamoured  cha- 
racier— ■  lOTcr  o(  t  chimiping  cup — and  a 
r>Tourite  irith  the  pilmen  of  Duibam.  He 
dresies  like  ihem,  and  mixe*  and  joke* 
with  Ihem  ;  and  hii  portrait  seen*  an  ap- 
propiiate  illiwlration  of  the  followiDg  paper, 
by  a  genlleman  of  the  north,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Ikeir  remarkable  manner*. 

THE  PITMAN. 

Far  (he  Table  Book. 


mountain,  towering  with  its  glowing  top 
above  the  broken  and  diversified  ralle; 
beneath — there  a  church,  with  ii*  prelly 
*pire  peeping  above  an  imagined  Tillage ; 

the  ken  of  human  likeness,  Ihy  playfiil 
fane;  picturing  it  the  semblance  ot  soma 
distant  friend— I  aaj,  whilst  thou  art  silting 
in  this  fashion,  dost  thou  ever  think  of  IhM 
race  of  mortals,  whose  wholelife  is  spent  be- 
yond a  hundred  fathoms  below  the  surfic* 
of  mother  earth,  plucking  from  ils  unwilling 
botom  the  materials  of  thy  greateal  com- 


fort! 

Gentle    Reader,  — Whilst    thou    slltest         The    pitroan    enable*    thee    lo    s 
Jastmg  thy  feel  at  the  glowing  foci  in  thj     nought  the  "  pelting  of  the  pitiless  it 
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and  render  a  season  of  sererity  and  pinch-  separate  and  apart  from  the  motley  miiture 

ing  bittemess,  one  of  warmth,  and  Kindly  of  general  humanity, 

feeling,  and  domestic  smiles.     If  thon  hast  The  pitmen  have  the  air  of  a  primitiYe 

never  heard  of  these  useful  and  daring  men  race.    They  marry  almost  constantly  with 

who  their  own  people;  their  boys  follow  the 

-  omimnn  o^  fmM  of  th.  mk^  occupations  of  their  sires—their  daughters, 

M^arLo^d  with  d»dly  daw  i  5*~*i  *'?''*I2>T  .?^*    ?"   *^'"*    *'''"**' 

Wk«n  «»cr««ttd  TBiKmn  Un*.  **neebwr9  bmmi"  thus,  from  ^neration 

rir»d  hj  the  uper  flimmerbff  bmt.  *?  generation,  &mily  has  united  with  family. 

Bid  din  wpiMioB  tilt  dMp  xMims  iBTiide,  ^'^  ^^^'  po|>ulation  has  become  a  dense 

Aadesrt]krbonlig1ktBtB(i  flMtm  athwart  th»  iafaraal  ™»M  ©^  relationship,  like  the  clans  of  out 

AaAtf—  northern    friends,   '^aront    the    Cheviot's 

,     ^     „  .          „       -  ,    .         .      ,  range."    The  dress  of  one  of  them  is  that 

—who  dwell  m  avalley  of  darkness  for  thy  of  the  whole  people.    Imagine  a  man.  oft 

sake,  and  whose  liTes  are  haiarded  every  only  middling  stature,  (few   are    tall  or 

momcntmprocunngthehght  and  heatof  robust,)  with    several    large  blue  marks, 

the  fiickenng  flame— listen  with  paUence,  occasioned  by  cuU,  impregnated  with  coal- 

f  not  with  interest,  to  a  short  account  of  dust,  on  a  pale  and  swarthy  countenance,  a 

them,  from  the  pen  of  one  who  is  not  un-  coloured  handkerchief  around  his  neck,  a 

mindful  of  u  p^jgj^  waistcoat "  opened  at  the  breast, 

**  The  nmpie  annab  of  the  poor."  to  dbplav  a  Striped  shirt  beneath,  a  short 

TTie  pitmen,  who  are  employed  in,bring.  "^^  ^*?k    '  .^""^  w   "V'  ^"'    "*^***' 

mg  c^  to  t]4  surfece  of  the  earth,  from  J^rfK^^K  **  ^"^^m   ""^ifll  *!5"*"; 

immensely  deep  mines,.for  the  London  and  !^l^!i^«?!^^'t' "7^"^^^^  unbuttoned  and 

nAi«.kiw«.,*;.^  I.»*v^ft.   «^,^  »  «.^  ««.*;..»i»  ttntied  at  the  knee,  on  the  "tapenngcalf*' 

dStln^fiSSi   thL  ^^tr^  ^und?n J  »  ^*«^  ^^"^  »*«^^^"»'  ^'*  ^^^  ''^'^^^ 

them.    Tbey  are  pA^pall/ within  a  few  T^J!^^^''Ta^^  ^J  I  long,  low- 

miles  of  the  river VearVin  the  county  of  2"^*"^  •^^^  ^"^JZ  ^w^  ^ .^'T^? 

Durham,  and  the  river  fyne,  which  t4et  ^^?^  /^'I;  ^^^'PPS*  '^^^!,  Saturdavs 

the  southern  boundary  of  Northumberland.  T'^ZH?      "^^if  N^«"***>    ^^  ^""^  *»is 

They  leside  in  long  rows  of  one-storied  Sabbath  sgayat  holiday, 

houies,  called  by  themselves  «  pit-rows,-'  ,    ^,5  ^*V*'^»5  f  ening  you  will  see  a 

built  near  the  chief  entrance  to  the  mine,  ^'"l  >'**\^^  '«»^'  leadmgto  the  nearest 

To  each  house  is  attached  a  small  garden,  ^""^^  "T"^*^  *T"l  V^""?^  ^^^,  ^*»^7. 

^         '  with  pitmen  and.  their  wives  or  <^  lasses,' 

**  For  omanMBt  or  nsa.**  laden  with  large  baskets  of  Uie  **  stomach's 
and  wherein  they  pay  so  much  attention  to  ^^^o^f"  sufficient  for  a  fortnight's  con- 
the  cultivation  of  flowers,  that  they  fre-  Jo™Ption.  They  only  are  naid  for  their 
quenUy  bear  away  prizes  at  florid  ex-  ^^^""J.  ?*  such  intervals;  and  their  weeks 
hibitions  *^®  divided  into  what  they  term  "  pay 
Within  the  memory  of  the  writer,  (and  ^/!^"  "^  "  ^""^  ^.f  ^  "  (the  eWmology 
his  locks  are  not  yet  "  silver'd  o'er  with  f  ^  !  ^''^•^  J  '**!.«  *««'  ™y  "^^  '^««'«'> 
age,")  the  pitmen  were  a  rude,  bold,  savage  1^  j^l**  out.>-A II  merry  and  happy- 
set  of  beings,  apparently  cut  off-frc^m  th7ir  t™<l?ing  home  with  their  »P<>iU-not  un- 
fellow  men  in  ttSr  interests  and  feelings ;  fjfljr^y  ***«  n*^"*^?, .  **'*?*^"^  'L  '««^ 
often  guilty  of  outrage  in  their  moments  of  ^*'^  •*"/'!•*''*  "T^^f '"?  **I*  ^'l^*'^  JT*? 
ebrioiS  mirth ;  not  ftt)m  dishonest  motives,  7"'^^,  *"  obstinate  little  pig,  to  whose  hind 
or  hopes  of  plunder,  but  from  recklessness,  ^8."  a^ached  a  stnng,  as  security  for  al- 
and lick  of  that  civilization,  which  binds  jeg'^nce,  while  ever  and  anon  this  third 
the  wide  and  ramified  society  of  a  great  ""  |^«  ""™*^''  ?^  "  obstinate  graces,'  seeks 
city.  From  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  *  V7  opportunity  of  evading  its  unsteady 
their  children  are  immersed  in  the  dark  P"*?®  J?^  ^^^,'""8  *  ^^^^  o^«'  ^^^  '^' 
abyss  of  their  lower  worlds; -and  when  •"^  "Geordie  (a  common  name  among 
even  they  enjoy  the  "light  of  the  blessed  J'^*™)  attempts  a  masterly  retrograde  reel 
sun,-  it  is  only  in  the  company  of  their  to  regain  his  fugitive.     A  long  cart,  lent 

immediate  relations :  all  have  the  same  vo- " 

crtion,  and  all  staod  out,  a  Matdy  tend,  g,':^X'j^J[itry>:^tJ'&u%S\:^'^i^ 

.  J.  or  baflblior,  to  moek  or  affroai ;  **  aibliaB.**  it  may  bo 

a  «orraptioa  of  oar  Eaglioh  torm  **  balk,"  to  AM%tk^ 

*  Ho9»BtroBA.  pomt 
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hj  the  owners  of  the  coUieiy  for  the  pur«  in  labour  at  the  bottom.  This,  altogether, 
pose,  is  sometimes  filled  with  the  women  is  a  scene  as  wild  and  fearful  as  a  painter 
and  their  marketings,  jogging  homeward  at  or  a  poet  could  wish  to  see. 
a  smart  pace ;  and  from  these  every  way-  All  have  heard  of  the  dreadful  accidents 
fieurer  receives  a  shower  of  taunting,  coarse  in  coal-mines  from  explosions  of  fire-damp, 
jokes,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  loud,  rude  inundations,  &c.,  yet  few  have  witnessed 
merriffient.  Pitmen  do  not  consider  it  any  the  heart-rending  scenes  of  domestic  cala- 
deviation  from  propriety  for  their  wives  to  mity  which  are  the  consequence.  Aged 
accompany  tliem  to  the  alehouses  of  the  fathers,  sons,  and  sons'  sons,  a  vride  branch- 
market  town,  and  join  their  husbands  in  ing  family,  all  are  sometimes  swept  away 
their  glass  and  pint.  I  have  been  amused  bv  a  fell  blast,  more  sudden,  and,  if  possi- 
by  peeping  through  the  open  window  of  a  ble,  more  terrible,  than  the  deadly  Sirocca 
pothouse,  to  see  parties  of^  them,  men  and  of  the  desert 

women,  sitting   round  a   large  fir  table.        Never  shall  I  forget  one  particular  scene 

talking,  laughing,  <moking,  and  drinking  of  femily  destruction.   I  was  passing  alonff 

con  amore ;  and  yet  these  poor  women  are  a  **  pit-row  *'  immediately  after  a ''  firing,'^ 

never  addicted  to  excessive  drinking.  The  as  the  explosion  of  fire-damp  is  called,  when 

men,  however,  are  not  particularly  abste-  I  looked  into  one  of  the  houses,  and  my 

roious  when  their  hearts  are  exhilarated  with  attention  became  so  rivetted,  that  I  scarcely 

the  bustle  of  a  town.  knew  I  had  entered  the  room.   On  one  bed 

When  the  pitman  is  about  to  descend  to  lay  the  bodies  of  two  men,  burnt  to  a  livid 

the  caverns  or  his  labour,  he  is  dressed  in  ash  colour ;  the  eldest  was  apparently  sixty, 

a  checked  flannel  jacket,  waistcoat,  and  the  other  about  forty — father  and  son  :— 

trowsers,  vrith  a  bottle  or  canteen  slung  on  another  bed,  in  the  same  room,  were 

across  his  shoulders,    and  a  satchell  or  ^  streaked "  three  fine  boys,  the  oldest  not 

haversack  at  his  side,  to  hold  provender  for  more  than  fifteen— sons  of  the  younger 

his  support  during  his  subterrene  sojourn,  dead — all  destroyed  at  the  same  instant  oy 

At  all  nours,  night  and  day,  groups  of  men  tlie  same  destructive  blast,  let  loose  from 

and  boys  are  seen  dressed  in  this  fashion  the  mysterious  hand  of  Providence  :  and 

wending  their  way  to  their  colliery,  some  1  saw-^-Oh  God  1  I  shall  never  forget—I 

carrying  sir  Humphrey  Davy's  (called    by  saw  the  vacant,  maddened  countenance, 

them   "  Davy*s*^  safety-lamp,  ready  trim-  and  quick,  wild  glancing  eye  of  the  fether- 

raed,  and  brightened  for  use.    They  descend  less,  widowed,  childless  being,  who  in  the 

the  pit  by  means  of  a  basket  or  **  corfe,"  mornine  was  smiling  in  her  domestic  feli- 

or  merely  by  swinging  themselves  on  to  a  city ;  wnose  heart  a  few  hours  before  was 

chain,  suspended  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  exultingly  beating  as  she  looked  6xk  her 

cordage,  and  are  let  down,  with  inconoeiv-  "  gudeman  and  bonny  bairm.^  Before  the 

able  rapidity,  by  a  steam-engine.     Clean  evening  sun  had  set  she  was  alone  in  the 

and  oraerly,  they  coolly  precipitate  them-  world ;  without  a  prop  for  her  declining 

selves  into  a  black,  smoking,  and  bottom-  age,  and  every  endearing  tie  woven  around 

less-looking  crater,  where  you  would  think  her  heart  was  torn  and  dissevered.  I  passed 

it  almost  impossible  human  lungs  could  into  the  neat  little    garden — ^it  was  the 

play,  or  blood  dance  thiojgh  the  heart  spring  time — part  of  the  soil  was  fresh 

At  nearly  the  same  moment  you  see  others  turned  up,  ana  some  culinary  plants  were 

coming  up,  as  jetty  as  the  olject  of  their  newly  set : — these  had  been  the  morning 

search,  drenched  and  tired.    I  have  stood  work  of  the  younger  father-^his  spade  was 

in  a  dark  night,  near  the  mouth  of  a  pit,  standing  upright  in  the  earth  at  the  last 

lighted  by  a  suspended  grate,  filled  with  spot  he  had  laboured  at;  he  had  left  it 

flaring  coals,  casting  an  unsteady  but  fierce  there,  ready  for  the  evening's  employment : 

reflection  on  the  surrounding  swarthy  coun-  — ^the  garden  was  yet  blooming  with  all  the 

tenances;    the  pit  emitting  a  smoke  as  delightful  freshness  of  vernal  vegetation 

dense  as  the  chimney  of  a  steam-engine ;  its  cultivator  was  withered  and  dead — his 

the    men,  with    their  sooty   and    grimed  spade  was  at  hand  for  another  to  dig  its 

faces,  glancing  about  their  sparkling  eyes,  owner's  grave. 

while  Uie  talking  motion  of  their  red  lips        Amidst  all  their  dangers,  the  pitmen  are 

disclosed  rows  of  ivory ;  the  steam-engines  a  dheerfol,  industrious  race  of  men.    They 

clanking  and  crashing,  and  the  hissing  from  were  a  few  years  ago  much  addicted  to 

the  huge  boilers,  making  a  din,  only  broken  gambling,  cock-fighting,  horse-racing,  &c. 

by  the  loud,  mournful,  and  musical  cry  of  Their  spare  hours  are  diverted  now  to  a 

the  man  stationed  at  the  top  of  the  pit  widely  different  channel ;  they  are  for  the 

**  shaft,''  calling  down  to  his  companions  most  part  members  of  the  Wesleyan  sects ; 
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and,  not  unfreqaently  in  passing  their  hum- 
Die  but  neat  oweUiDgs,.  instead  of  brawls 
and  fights  you  hear  a  peaceful  congregation 
of  worshippers,  uttering  their  simnle  pray- 
ers ;  or  the  loud  hymn  of  praise  breaking 
the  silence  of  the  eventide. 

The  ancient  custom  of  sword-dancing  at 
Christmas  is  kept  up  in  Northumberland, 
exclusively  by  these  people.  They  may  be 
constantly  seen  at  that  restiye  season  with 
their  fiddler,  bands  of  swordsmen,  Tommy 
and  Bessy,  most  grotesquely  dressed,  per- 
fi>rming  their  annual  routine  of  warlike 
evolutions.  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  Every-Day  Book,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  this  custom  has  there  been  fully 
illustrated. 


Some  years  ago  a  Tynemouth  vessel, 
called  the  "  Northern  Star,"  vras  lost,  and 
the  following  ballad  made  on  the  occasion : 
the  memory  of  a  lady  supplies  the  words^- 

For  ike  Table  Book, 

THE  NORTHERN  STAR. 

The  Northern  Star 
Sail'd  over  the  Var, 

Bound  to  the  Baltie  m*^ 
In  the  moniing  grejr 
She  stret^M  away, — 
*Twaa  a  weary  d«f  to  ma. 

For  man  J  an  boar 
la  ilaet  and  shower 

By  the  Ughthoue  rook  I  ttrajr. 
And  watch  till  dark 
For  the  winged  hark 

Of  him  that  is  far  away. 

The  cast]8*8  hoond 
I  waader  roaad 

Amidat  the  graaay  graTfli,* 
Bat  all  I  hear 
Is  the  north  wind  drear. 

And  all  I  see  are  the  waveo. 

Oh  roam  not  there 
Thou  moonier  fair. 

Nor  ponr  the  oaeless  tear ; 
Thy  pluat  of  woe 
Is  aU  below — 

The  dead— tA^  ranaot  hear. 

The  Northern  Star 
Is  set  alar. 

Set  in  the  Baltic  sea. 
And  the  wares  hare  spread 
The  sandy  bed. 

That  holds  thy  lore  firom  thee. 


For  tke  Table  Book. 

Mines  of  gold  and  silver,  sufficient  to  re- 
ward the  conqueror,  were  found  in  Mexico 
and  Peru ;  but  the  island  of  Britain  never 
produced  enoush  of  the  precious  metals 
to  compensate  the  invader  for  the  trouble 
of  slaughtering  our  ancestors. 

Camden  mentions  gold  and  silver  mines 
in  Cumberland,  a  mine  of  silver  in  Flint- 
shire, and  of  gold  in  Scotland.  Speaking  of 
the  copper  mines  of  Cumberland,  he  says 
that  veins  of  gold  and  silver  were  found 
intermixed  with  the  common  ore ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  gave  birth  to  a  suit 
at  law  between  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
and  another  claimant. 

Borlase,  in  his  History  of  Cornwall, 
relates,  'Mhat  so  late'  as  the  year  1753 
several  pieces  of  gold  were  found  in  what 
the  miners  call  stream  tin ;  and  silver  is  now 
got  in  considerable  quantity  from  several  of 
our  lead  mines." 

A  curious  paper,  concerning  the  gold 
mines  of  Scotlana,  is  given  by  Mr.  Pennant, 
in  the  Appendix, '  No.  10.  to  his  second 
part  of  a  *<Tour  in  Scotland,  in  1772;" 
out  still  there  never  was  sufficient  gold  and 
silver  enough  to  constitute  the  price  of 
victory.  The  other  metals,  such  as  tin, 
copper,  iron,  and  lead,  are  found  in  abun- 
dance at  this  day ;  antimony  and  manga- 
nese in  small  quantities* 

Of  the  copper  mines  now  working  in 
Cornwall,  "  Dolcoath,"  situated  near  Cam- 
born,  is  the  deepest,  having  a  220  fathom 
level  under  the  adit,  which  is  40  fathoms 
from  the  surface ;  so  that  the  total  depth  is 
260  fathoms,  or  1560  feet :  it  employs  up- 
wards of  1000  persons.  The  **  Consolidated 
Mines,"  in  G  wen  nap,  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive perhaps  in  the  world,  yielding  from 
10/.  to  120002.  a  month  of  copper  ore,  with 
a  handsome  profit  to  the  shareholders* 
**  Great  St.  George  '^  is  the  only  productive 
mine  near  St.  Agnes,  and  the  only  one 
producing  metal  to  the  **  English  Mining 
Association." 

Of  the  <tit  mines,  <<  Wheal  Nor,''  in 
Breague,  is  an  immense  concern,  producini; 
an  amazmg  quantity,  and  a  large  profit  to 
the  company.  "  Carnon  Stream,"  neai 
Perran,  is  now  yielding  a  good  profit  on  its 


•  Tyaemoath-eastle,  the  gnmnds  of  which  are  vsed 
ft  a  eemetery. 


•  A  Missouri  paper  states,  that  eopper  is  in  snch 
abnadaaoe  and  punty,  from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony 
to  Lake  Sapetior,  that  the  Indiaas  make  hateheto  and 
ornaments  of  it.  withont  any  other  instniment  than  the 
hammer.  The  mines  still  remain  in  the  poawasio*  of 
tholadiaas.  « 
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capital.  It  has  a  shaft  sunk  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  The  washings  down  from 
80  many  mines,  the  adits  of  which  run  in 
this  stream,  bring  many  sorts  of  metal,  with 
some  curious  bits  of  gold. 

Of  late  years  the  mine  called  Wheal 
Rose,  and  some  others  belonging  to  sir 
Christopher  Hawkins,  have  been  the  most 
prolific  of  Uadf  mixed  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  siWer.  Wheal  Penhale,  Wheal  Hope, 
and  others,  promise  favourably. 

As  yet  wheal  Spamon  has  not  done 
much  in  cobalt ;  the  quality  found  in  that 
mine  is  very  excellent,  but  quantity  is  the 
"  one  thing  needful." 

The  immense  quantity  of  eoaU  consumed 
in  the  numerous  fire-engines  come  from 
Wales ;  the  vessels  convey  the  copper  ore, 
as  it  is  brought  by  the  copi>er  companies,  to 
their  smelting  works :  it  is  a  back  freight 
for  the  shipping. 

Altogether,  the  number  of  individuals 
who  derive  their  living  by  means  of  the 
mineral  district  of  Cornwall  must  be  incal- 
culable; and  it  is  a  great  satisfoction  to 
know,  that  this  county  suffered  le9%  during 
the  recent  bad  times  than  perhaps  any 
other  county. 

Sam  Sai^s  Son. 

April  30,  1827. 

SngUng 

AT  THAMES  DITTON. 

For  the  Table  Book, 

Thames  Ditton  is  a  pretty  little  villafre, 
delightfully  situated  on  the  banks  of  Uie 
Thames,  between  Kingston  and  Hampton 
Court  palace.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn,  it  is  the  much-freooented  resort  of 
the  followers  of  Isaac  Walton's  tranquil 
occupation. 

The  Swan  inn,  only  a  few  paces  firom  the 
water's  edge,  remarkable  for  the  neatness 
and  comfort  of  its  appearance,  and  for  the 
still  more  substantial  attractions  of  its  in- 
ternal accommodation,  is  kept  by  Mr.  John 
Locke,  a  most  civil,  gooo-natured,  and 
obliging  creature  ;  and,  what  is  not  of 
slight  importance  to  a  bon-vivant,  he  has  a 
wife  absolutely  incomparable  in  the  pre- 
paration of  ''  stewed  eels,"  and  not  to  be 
despised  in  the  art  of  cooking  a  good  beef- 
steak, or  a  mutton-chop. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable  in  .this 
place  is  its  appellation  of  *'  lying  Ditton  " — 
from  what  reason  I  have  ever  been  unable 
to  discover,  unless  it  has  been  applied  by 
those  cockney  anglers,  who,  chagrined  at 


their  want  of  sport,  have  bestowed  upon  it 
that  very  opprobrious  designation ;  and 
perhaps  not  entirely  without  foundation 
tor  when  they  hare  been  unsuccessfiil  in 
beguiling  the  finny  tribe,  the  fishermen, 
who  attend  them  in  their  punts,  are  always 
prepared  to  assign  a  cause  for  their  failure ; 
as  tnat  the  water  is  too  low— or  not  sufii- 
ciently  clear— or  too  muddy — or  there  is  a 
want  of  rain— or  there  has  been  too  much  of 
that  element— or — any  thing  else— except 
a  want  of  skill  in  the  angler  himself,  who 
patiently  sits  in  his  punt,  watching  the 
course  of  his  float  down  the  stream,  or  its 
gentle  diving  under  the  water,  by  which  he 
flatters  himself  he  has  a  bite,  listening  to 
the  stories  of  his  attendant,  seated  in  calm 
indifference  at  his  side,  informing  him  of. 
the  mortality  produced  among  the  gelid 
tribe  by  the  noxious  gas  which  flows  into 
the  river  from  the  metropolis,  the  alarming 
effects  from  the  motion  of  the  steam-boats 
on  their  fishy  nerves,  and,  above  all,  from 
their  feeding  at  that  season  of  year  on  the 
green  weeds  at  the  bottom. 

However,  there  are  many  most  skilful 
lovers  of  the  angle  who  pay  weekly,  month- 
ly, or  annual  visits  to  this  retired  spot; 
amongst  whom  are  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
profe^ional  men,  and  respectable  trades- 
men. After  the  toils  of  the  day,  the  little 
rooms  are-  filled  with  aquatic  sportsmen, 
who  have  left  the  cares  of  life,  and  the 
great  city  behind  them,  and  associate  in 
easy  conversation,  and  unrestrained  mirth. 

One  evenii^g  last  summer  there  alighted 
from  the  coach  a  gentleman,  apparently  of 
the  middle  age  of  live,  who  nrst  seeing 
his  small  portmanteau,  fishing-basket,  and 
rods  safely  deposited  with  uie  landlord, 
whom  he  heartily  greeted,  walked  into  the 
room,  and  shaking  hands  with  one  or  two 
of  his  acquaintances,  drew  a  chair  to  the 
window,  which  he  threw  up  higher  than  it 
was  before;  and,  af^er  surveying  with  % 
cheerful  countenance  the  opposite  green 
park,  the  clear  river  witk  its  sedgy 
islands,  and  the  little  flotilla  of  punts, 
whose  tenants  were  busily  engaged  on 
their  gliding  floats,  he  seemed  as  delighted 
as  a  bird  that  has  regained  his  liberty: 
then,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  paper,  be 
showed  its  contents  to  me,  who  nappened 
to  be  seated  opposite,  and  asked  if  I  was  a 
connoisseur  in  '*  single  hair  ;*  for,  if  I  was, 
I  should  find  it  the  b^t  that  could  be  p*o- 
cured  for  love  or  money.  I  replied  that  I 
seldom  fished  with  any  bnt  ffut-lines ;  yet 
it  appeared,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  to  be 
viery  fine.  "  Fine !"  said  he,  "  it  would  do 
for  tlie  filament  of  a  spider-web ;  and  ye% 
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I  expect  to-morrow  to  kill  with  it  a  fish  of  accompanied  with  a  vast  quantity  of  bodies 

a  pound  weight.    I  recollect,'*  continued  of  the  starlingt,  which  had  been  speared 

he,  '*  when  I  was  but  a  tyro  in  the  art  of  an-  through  by  hostile  beaks — they  literallv  fell 

gting,  once  fishing  with  an  old  gentleman,  like  hail.  It  was  then  growing  rather  dusk; 

whose  passion  lor  single-hair  was  so  great,  I  could  merely  see  the  contending  flocks  far 

that,  when  the  season  of  the  year  did  not  abore  me  for  some  time^it  became  darker 

permit  him  to  pursue  his  favourite  divert  — and  I  returned  to  narrate  this  extraordi- 

sion,  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  nary  aerial  combat  to  my  friend,  who  in  the 

tiavelliog  about  from  one  end  of  the  king-  morning  had  the  curiosity  to  accompany 

dom  to  the  other,  seeking  the  best  speci-  me  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  we  picked 

mens  of  this  invaluable  article.    On  his  up,  according  to  an  accurate  calculation, 

visits  to  the  horse-dealers,  instead  of  scru-  1087  of  these  birds,  some  quite  dead,  and 

tinizing  .the  horses  in  the  customary  way,  others  generalljr  severely  wounded,  with  an 

by  examining   their   legs,   inquiring  into  amazing  quantity  of  their  feathers.'' 
their  points  and  qualities,  or  trying  their         I  saw  this  amusing  gentleman  on  the 

paces,  to  the  unspeakable  surprise  of  the  following  morning  sitting  quietly   ib  his 

venders,  he  invariably  walked  up  to  the  punt,  exercising  his  single-hair  skill,  nearly 

nether  extremities  of  the  animals,  and  seized  opposite  to  the  little  fishing-house, 
hold  of  their  tails,  by  which  means  he  was  £.  J.  H. 

enabled  to  select  a  capital  assortment  of        Apriiy  1827. 

hairs  for  his  ensuing  occupation."  __^_..«..^-,.-..«__««_«_«-_ 

After  the  new-comer  nad  finished   his 
amusing  anecdote,  the  noise  of  a  numerous  TICKLING  TROUT, 

flock  of  starlings,  which  had  assembled 

among  the  trees  in  the  park  preparatory  to  f^^  '**  ^'^^  Book, 

their  eyeningiuljournjMm  It  is  a  Uberty  taken  by  poachers  with  the 

his  notice  by  the  baW-lAe  confusion  of  uttle  brook  running  throig'h  Castle  Coombe, 
their  shnll  notes,  and  led  him  again  to  en-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^    f.^       »     I  -^^^  ^^^ 

teruun  us  with  a  story  touching  tketr  pecu-  ^^^^  ^^^  because  1  have  there  wit- 

"  I  remember ''said  he  "when  I  was  at  "«»^  it,  although   it  prevails  in  other 

1  rememoer,    «wa_ne,     wnen  i  was  ai  pj    „     f^^  person  employed  wades  into 

a  fnends  house  m  Yorkshire  ^t  autumn,  g^^  ,  ^^  ^j,  hire  arms  into  the 

there  were  such  immense  numbers  of  these  ^^    ^^     *  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^i,  ^ 

^'lL"'?rv!i5^1L'^^^^^^^  under  the  fish,  feels  7ts  position,    cSm- 


in«  u  necame  a  mailer  oinece^uy  mai  a  .    ,     ^^^^  pleasure.    The  lovers  of 

separation  of  their  numbers  should  take    t^e  uhootand  eye"  system  oppose  thesp 
place— «  >aTt  to  other  quarters,  the  re-    ,,Z.m.^  ^^^i^^  o«^'*K«  tirtCni.  i«h«n 


place^  >art  to  other  quaite«,  the  re-  ^^^^y^  pTactices;  and' the  ticklers,  when 

mainder  to  retain  possession  of  their  old  .     ^  "punished  according  to  law," 

haunts.     If  I  might  ludge  from  the  con-  ^hile  the  patiins  of  the  «  rod  ind  line  " 

flicting  arguments  which  their   confiised  Shakspeare  may  have  hinted  at 

chattenngs  seemed  to  indicate,  the  contem.  ^^i^nUon,  wh^n  he  said^ 

plated  arrangement  was  not  at  all  relished  ' 

by  those  who  were  doomed  to  separate  -AUM».«d«- tl»*/rt«n*wtd»pfl«." 

from  their  companions— a  separation,  how-  Pope  tell  us  that  men  are 

ever  did  t«ke  plB«e-but  the  exiles  woidd  ,            with  •fcatWr.  HlMwith  a.tr»w.- 

not  leave  the  field  undisputed.    Birds,  like 

aid-de-carops  of  an  army,  flew  from  one  P* 

side  to  the  other— unceasing  voices  gave  ___^___^_____________________ 

note  of  dreadful  preparation— «nd,  at  last,  " 

both  sides  took  (fight  at  the  same  instant.  XHE  CLERKS  OF  CORNWALL. 
The'  whirring  sound  of  their  wings  was 

perfectly  deafening;   when  they  had   at-  1.  In  the  last  age  there  was  a  familiarity 

tained  a  great  height  in  the  air,  the  two  between  the  parson  and  the  clerk  and  the 

forces  clashed  tog^er  with  the  greatest  people,  which   our  feelines    of  decorum 

impetuosity ;  immediately  the  sky  was  ob-  would  revolt  at,  e.  g. — "I  h^^e  seen  ^the 

sGured  with  an  appearance  Vik»  the  falling  ungodly  flourish  like  a  gr^  bm  tree.  —• 

of  snow,  descending  gradually  to  the  earth,  <<  How  can  that  be^  maister  T  saad  the  clerk 
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ot  St.  Clement's.    Of  thie  I  was  myself  an 
ear-witness. 

2.  At  Renwyn,  two  dogs,  one  of  which 
was  the  parson's,  were  fighting  at  the  west- 
end  of  tne  church ;  the  parson,  who  was 
then  reading  the  second  lesson,  rashed  out 
of  the  pew,  and  went  down  and  parted 
them,  returned  to  his  pew,  and,  doubtftil 
where  he  had  left  off,  asked  the  clerk, 
«  Roger,  where  was  I  ?"  "  Why  down 
parting  the  dogs,  maister,"  said  Roger. 

3.  At  Mevagizzey,  when  non-resident 
cleij^men  officiated,  it  was  usual  with  the 
squire  of  the  parish  to  invite  them  to  din- 
ner. Several  years  ago,  a  non-resident 
clergyman  was  request<Sl  to  do  duty  in  tho 
church  of  Mevagizzey  on  a  Sunday,  when 
the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius  is  directed  to 
be  read.  Before  he  had  begun  the  service, 
the  parish-clerk  asked  him,  whether  he  in- 
tended to  read  the  Athanasian  Creed  that 
morning.  ''Why?"  said  the  clergyman. 
**  Because  if  you  do,  no  dinner  for  you  al 
the  squire's,  at  Penwarne.'' 

4.  A  very  short  time  since,  parish-clerks 
used  to  read  the  first  lesson.  I  once  heard 
the  St.  Agnes  clerk  cry  out,  <<  At  the  mouth 
of  the  burning  viery  vumit,  ^  Sbadrac, 
Meshac,  knd  Abednego,  com  voaihmidecm 
hether*'  [Daniel,  chap,  iii.] 

Tl.s  clerk  of  Lamorran,  in  giving  out  the 
Psalm,  **  Like  a  timorous  bird  to  distant 
mountains  fly,''  always  said,  '<  Like  a  Urn- 
meraum  burde,  kc.  Jtc."  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  and  a  quavering  of  the  voice,  which 
Gould  not  but  provoke  risibility.* 


Cttsitom 

OBSERVED    BY   THE 

LORD  LIEDT^ANTS  OF  IRELAND. 

On  the  gt«at  road  from  London  to  West 
Chester,  we  find,  at  the  principal  inns,  the 
coats  of  arms  of  several  lord  lieutenants  of 
Ireland,  framed,  and  hung  up  in  the  best 
rooms.  At  the  bottom  of  these  armorial 
pictures  (as  I  may  call  them)  is  a  full  dis- 
play of  all  the  titles  of  the  ^y,  together 
with  the  date  of  the  year  when  each  vioe- 
royship  commenced.  I  have  often  inquired 
the  reason  of  this  custom,  but  never  could 
procure  a  satisfactory  answer.  I  do  not 
reprobate  the  idea  of  this  relique  of  an- 
cient dig^nity,  as  these  heraldic  monuments 
were  doubtless  intended  to  operate  as  pab- 
lio  evidenees  of  the  passage  of  each  lord- 

•  B«T.  Mr.  P<»lwhd«*f  B«e»ll«etioM. 


deputy  to  his  delegated  government*  They 
now  seem  only  to  be  preserved  for  the 
gratification  of  the  vanity  of  the  capital  inn- 
keepers, by  showing  to  humble  travellers 
thai  such  and  such  lord  lieutenants  did 
them  the  honour  to  stop  at  their  houses ; 
and  yet  I  wilt  not  say,  but  that  for  half-a- 
crown  handsomely  offered  to  his  excel- 
lency's gentleman,  they  might  likewise 
become  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  ale- 
house in  Dunstable. 

After  fniitless  inouiry,  accident  furnished 
me  with  the  grouna  of  this  custom,  which 
now  only  serves  to  excite  a  little  transitory 
curiosity:  Having  occasion  to  look  into  sir 
Dudley  Digge's  *'  Complete  Ambassador," 
published  in  1654,  I  was  obliged  to  the 
editor  for  a  solution,  who,  in  the  preface, 
(signed  A.  H.,)  speaking  of  the  reserve  of 
the  English  ambassadors,  in  not  making 
public  their  negotiations,  has  this  observa- 
tion i'^**  We  have  hardly  any  notion  of 
them  but  by  their  arms,  which  are  hung  up 
in  inns  where  they  passed.^' 

This  paragraph  at  once  accounts  for  the 
point  before  us,  and  is  sufficient,  at  the 
same  time,  to  show  that  the  custom  vras 
anciently,  and  even  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, common  to  every  ambassador,  though 
it  now  only  survives  with  those  who  go  in 
the  greater  and  more  elevated  line  of  royal 
representation  to  Ireland. 

Samuel  Pegge.* 


For  the  TubU  Book, 

THE  BACHELOR'S  PLAINT. 
Av  Ode  of  the  olden  Time. 

Hark !  the  earfew,  friend  to  ntght, 
Baaiiha*  the  eheerfvl  light ; 
Now  the  scholar,  moak,  and  eag« — 
All  by  lamp  that  eon  tte  page —    - 
All  to  whom  the  light  la  dear 
Sigh  that  lolleB  knell'  to  hear  I 
Labovr  bow  with  day  n  done ; 
To  the  wave  the  weary  ma 
Ruflhet,  from  its  eool  to  borrow 
Vigour  for  hie  oovree  toHBwrrow  t 
Yet,  ia  kladneee,  aoonhif  qaite 
Thu  to  fob  the  world  of  fight. 
He  leade  the  moon  hieaeefid  beamt. 
And  thfongh  the  aight  bjr  proxy  gl 
Kiae  aa/oVd,  eheop  safely  peaa'd, 
PIonghmcB,  hind,  aad  skepberd  we»d 
To  the  hoetel'e  weleome  lateb, 
Fnm  the  taakazd*s  diaaght  to  saatdi 


^  Cnnalia  MieeeU 
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StN^tk.  niuU  whidi,  UitlM  of  atnlm 
DMds  of  imj  ttwj  act  again  I 
Now  tke  aightingale's  aad  note 
Throvgh  tka  listaaiaf  air  *gias  AMt, 
Waniiag  jovtk  in  ward«d  towex^ 
Maidok  ia  hn  gnaawood  bower ; 
'Tib  tke  rvj  witchiag  time. 
Dear  alike  to  lore  and  rfa  jme  1 
Etotj  lovCT,  at  the  strain. 
Speed*  the  thadj  grore  to  gain, 
Where  awaiti  die  treaaux'd  maid ; 
Where  each  eare  aad  toil's  repaid  1 
Each  fond  heart  now  lightly  reers. 
With  alternate  hopes  aad  fears ; 
Each  fond  heart  now  sweetly  glow% 
With  ]oT«*s  raptnrons  joys  aad  wesi ; 
Each  fond  heart— ah,  why  not  miae  I— 
Gently  hails  the  day's  deeiiae ; 
Bnt,  alas !  mine,— woe  is  om  ^ 
Is  beaemb'd  by  apathy ; 
Is  iadiAreaoe'  daJl  thime 
There  she  vsigai,  aaMnr*d,  aloae  1 
There  oae  stegnaat  ealm  presidM, 
Chilling  all  sweet  feeliogs'  tides  I 
Ah,  methiaks,  I  fierce  despair 
Better  rhaa  soeh  ealm  eoald  bear : 
I  hare  aoaght  to  hope  or  fear- 
No  emotion  claims  a  tear- 
No  soft  raptnre  wakes  a  saiile, 
Meeding  centuries  of  toil  I 
Listless,  sad,  ferlon,  I  rore. 
Feeling  still  the  heart  wants  Lore  1 
Nooght  to  aae  can  pleasure  gire. 
Shadow  of  the  dead  I  live ! 
Vo  sweet  maid's  ooasenting  blnsh 
On  my  cheek  brings  rapture's  flash  I 
No  fond.maidea*s  tender  tear 
Thrills  my  sonl  with  transports  dear  t 
No  kind  maiden**  kiss  bestows 
Blest  reward  for  all  my  woes  I 
No  sweet  maid's  approring  smile 
Beams  my  labonrs  to  begnils  I 
Bfset  iaeentlTe  Loto  eaa  claim. 
Leading  age  to  wealth  and  fame. 
A  lone  and  loMfly  being  I, 
Only  seem  to  Ixts— tb  diel 
With  maakiad  my  Taoaat  hsart 
Feels  as  if  it  had  ao  parti 
Lore,  thy  slave  I'd  rather  be, 
Thaa  free,  if  this  U  being  free  I 
Rather  feel  thy  worst  annoy, 
Thaa  live  aad  nerer  kaow  thy  joy  1 
Come,  then,  Ut  thy  keenest  dart. 
Drive  this  loath'd  Freedom  from  my  heart : 
rn  bear  whole  ages  of  thy  pain. 
One  momcBt  of  thy  Uass  to  gaia  I 


W.  T.  M. 
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BRUMMELLIANA. 

A  great  deal  used  to  be  said  of  Beau 
Nash  and  his  witticisms ;  but  certainly  we 
never  met  with  any  thin^  of  his  which  was 
at  all  equal  to  the  oracular  sentences  of  the 

Sntleman  who  gives  a  name  to  this  article. 
'  all  the  beaux  that  ever  flourished — at 
least,  of  all  that  ever  flourished  on  the  same 
score— exemplary  of  waistcoat,  and  having 
authoritative  boots  from  which  there  was 
DO  appeal — ^he  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
the  only  one  who  made  a  proper  and  per- 
fect union  of  the  coxcombical  and  ingeni- 
ous. Other  men  may  have  been  as  scientific 
on  the  subject  of  bibs,  in  a  draper-like 
point  of  view ;  and  others  may  have  said  as 
l^ood  things,  which  had  none  of  the  colour, 
inff  arising  out  of  the  consciousness  of 
fashionable  preeminence.  Beau  Finldinffj 
we  belieye,  stands  on  record  as  the  hand- 
somest of  beaux.  There  is  Beau  Sk^ng- 
ionj  now  rather  sir  Lumley,  who,  under  all 
his  double-breasted  coats  and  waistcoats, 
never  had  any  other  than  a  single-hearted 
soul;  he  is  to  be  recorded  as  the  most 
amiable  of  beaux  ;  but  Beau  Brummell 
for  your  more  than  finished  coxcomb.  He 
could  be  grave  enough,  but  he  was  any 
thing  but  a  solemn  coxcomb.  He  played 
with  his  own  sceptre.  It  was  found  a 
erand  thing  to  be  aole  to  be  a  consummate 
fop,  and  yet  have  the  credit  of  being  some- 
thing greater;  and  he  was  both.  Never 
was  any  thing  more  exquisitely  conscious, 
yet  indifierent;  extravagant,  yet  judicious^ 
His  superiority  in  dress  gave  such  import- 
ance to  his  genius,  and  his  genius  so 
divested  of  insipidity  his  superiority  in 
dress,  that  the  poel*s  hyperbole  about  the 
lady  might  be  applied  to  his  coat ;  and 

**  Yon  might  almost  say  the  body  thoaght.** 

It  was  a  moot  point  which  had  the  more 
tact,  his  gloves  or  his  fingers'  ends.  He 
played  the  balls  of  wit  and  folly  so  rapidly 
about  his  head,  that  they  lost  their  distinc- 
tions in  one  crowning  and  brilliant  halo. 

Mr.  Brummell,  it  is  true,  is  no  longer  in 
favour  as  a  settler  of  fashions.  Why,  it  is 
not  our  business  to  inquire.  But  though  it 
may  be  said  of  his  waistcoat,  like  Troy,  that 
it  wag,  his  wit  w,  and  will  remain;  and 
here,  for  the  first  time,  a  few  specimens  of 
it  are  collected.  If  George  Etheridge  him. 
self  would  not  have  acknowledged  a  brother 
in  George  Brummell,  then  are  no  two 
gloves  of  a  colour. 

To  begin  with  what  is  usually  reckoned 
the  prince  of  his  good  things.  Mr.  Brum* 
mell  having  fallen  out  oi  fitvonr  with  an 
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iUuttriouB  person,  was  of  ooune  to  be  eut, 
as  the  phrase  is,  when  met  in  public. 
Riding  one  day  with  a  friend,  who  hap* 
pened  to  be  otherwise  regarded,  and  en- 
countering the  personage  in  question,  who 
spoke  to  the  friend  without  noticing  Mr. 
firummell,  he  affected  the  air  of  one  who 
waits  aloof  while  a  stranger  is  present; 
and  then,  when  the  great  man  was  moving 
off,  said  to  his  companion,  loud  enough  for 
the  other  to  hear,  and  placidly  adjusting 
his  bibs,  **  Eh  1  who  is  our  fiEit  friend  T 

Having  taken  it  into  his  head,  at  one 
time,  to  eat  no  vegetables,  and  being  asked 
by  a  lady  if  he  bim  never  eaten  any  in  his 
life,  he  said,  ''.Yes,  madam,  I  once  eat  a 
pea." 

Being  met  limping  in  Bond-street,  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter,  he  said  he  had 
hurt  his  leg,  and  ''  the  worst  of  it  was,  it 
^as  his  &vourite  le^.** 

Somebody  inquinng  where  he  was  going 
JO  dine  next  day,  was  told  that  he  realiv 
did  not  know :  **  they  put  me  in  my  coach 
and  take  me  somewhere." 

He  pronounced  of  a  fashionable  tailor 
that  he  made  a  good  coat,  an  exceedingly 
good  coat,  all  but  the  collar :  nobody  could 
achieve  a  good  collar  but  Jenkins. 

Having  borrowed  some  money  of  a  city 
beau,  whom  he  patronised  in  return,  he 
was  one  day  asked  to  repay  it ;  upon  which 
he  thus  complained  to  a  friend :  **  Do  you 
know  what  has  happened  ?'* — "  No, — 
**  Why,  do  you  know,  there*s  that  fellow, 
Tomkinsi,  who  lent  me  five  hundred  pounds, 
has  had  the  face  to  ask  roe  for  it;  and 
yet  I  had  called  the  dog  *  Tom,'  and  let 
myself  dine  with  him." 

''  You  have  a  cold,  Mr.  Brummell,''  ob- 
served a  syroi>athizing  group.  "  Why  do 
you  know,"  said  he,  **  that  on  the  Brighton 
road,  the  other  day,  that  infidel,  Westdn, 
fhis  valet,)  put  me  into  a  room  with  a  damp 
ttranger." 

Being  asked  if  he  liked  port,  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  difficult  recollection,  **  Port? 
port? — Oh,  j»orf /— Oh,  ay;  what,  the  hot 
intoxicating  liquor  so  much  drank  by  the 
lower  orders  ?" 

Going  to  a  rout,  where  he  had  not  been 
invited,  or  rather,  perhaps,  where  the  host 
wished  to  mortify  him,  and  attempted  it, 
he  turned  placidly  round  to  him,  and,  with 
a  happy  mixture  of  indifference  and  sur- 
prise, asked  him  his  name.  *'  Johnson," 
was  the  answer.  **  Jauhnson,"  said  Brum- 
mell,  recollecting,  and  pretending  to  feel 
for  a  card ;  **  Oh,  the  name,  I  remember, 
was  Thaun-son  ^^^'^P'^^O  ^^^^  Janhn* 
ion  and  Thaanton,  yon  know,  Jauhmon 


and  Thaunson,  are  really  so  much  the  same 
kind  of  thing  !*' 

A  beggar  petitioned    him  for  charity 
"  even  if.  it  was  only  a  fiuthinff."— «•  Fel- 
low," said   Mr.  Brummell,  softening  the 
disdain  of  the  appellation  in  the  gentleness 
of  his  tone,  "  I  don't  know  the  coin." 

Haviug  thought  himself  invited  to  some- 
body's countnr  seat,  and  being  civen  to 
understand,  after  one  night's  IcSigmg,  that 
he  was  in  error,  he  told  an  unconscious 
frieud  in  town  who  asked  him  what  sort  of 
a  place  it  was,  that  it  was  an  '*  exceedingly 
good  place  for  stopping  one  night  in." 

Speaking  lightly  of  a  man,  and  wishing 
to  convey  his  maximum  of  contemptuous 
feeling  about  him,  he  said,  '*  He  is  a  tellow, 
now,  that  would  send  his  pUte  up  twice 
for  soup." 

It  was  his  opinion,  that  port,  and  not 
porter,  should  he  taken  with  dieese.  **  A 
gentleman,"  said  he,  *'  never  wuUU  with  his 
cheese,  he  always  port*.*' 

It  being  supposed  that  he  once  failed  in 
a  matrimonial  speculation,  somebody  con- 
doled with  him;  upon  which  be  smiled, 
with  an  air  of  better  knowledge  on  that 
point,  and  said,  with  a  sort  of  indifferent 
feel  of  his  neckcloth,  **  Why,  sir,  the  truth 
is,  I  had  great  reluctance  in  cutting  the 
connection ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  ^ere 
he  looked  deploring  and  conclusive.)  Sir,  I 
discovered  tnat  the  wretch  positively  ate 
cabbage." 

Upon  receiving  some  afflont  from  an 
illustiious  personage,  he  said  that  it  was 
"  rather  too  good.  By  gad,  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  cut  the  young  one,  and  bring  old 
G— e  into  fashion." 

When  he  went  visiting,  he  is  reported  to 
have  taken  with  him  an  elaborate  dressing 
apparatus,  including  a  silver  basin;  ^*  For," 
said  he,  **  it  is  impossible  to  spit  in  clay." 

On  being  asked  by  a  friena,  during  an 
unseasonable  summer,  if  be  had  ever  seen 
such  a  one?  '<  Yes,"  replied  B.  ''last 
winter." 

On  a  refbence  being  made  to  him  as  to 
what  sum  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
annual  expenditure  for  clothes,  he  said, 
**  that  with  a  moderate  degree  of  prudence 
and  economy,  he  thought  it  might  be 
managed  for  eight  hundred  per  annum." 

He  told  a  fnend  that  he  was  reforming 
his  way  of  life,  "  For  instance,"  said  he, 
"  I  sup  early ;  I  take  a-a4ittle  lobster,  an 
apricot  puff,  or  so,  and  some  burnt  cham* 
paigne,  about  twelve;  and  my  man  gets 
me  to  bed  by  three."* 

•  litmy  Bi^kit  BMk. 
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Fridtg,  Maji,~~  1857.  thesightof  ihefintout-of-lownlCMikingtrcM 

I  had  BppoiDted  Ihia  raarning  with  my  and  verdure  od  the  ucent  lowarda  Heme- 

iriend  W.  foe  a  visit  [o  the  gallery  of  painb-  hill.  Here  we  began  to  feel  "anotherair;'' 

Dgs  at  Dulwich  College;  and  be  wtu  to  and  during  the  calm  drive  down  (he  hiD  inio 

obtain    from  a   pciDtseller    aa    admiwion  Dulnich — the   pceitieit  of  all  the  village 

ticket,  and  bring  it  with  him.     He  came  entrances  in  the  emirons  of  Loudon — wa 

(brnished  with  ^e  licket,  but  oi  ihe  ticket  bad  glimpses,  betvieea  the  elms  and  lyca- 

proTided  that  the  public  were  not  lo  be  morea,  of  pleasant  lawns   md    blooming 

■dmilted  on  a  Friday,  our  seeing  the  pic-  gardens,  with  bursts  of  tbe  fine  distance*, 

turea  was  out  of  Ihe  question.     Neither  of  The  calm  of  the  scene  naa  heighteoed  by 

us,  however,  was  in  a  humour  to  be  dis-  the  note  of  tbe  cuckoo :  it  was  no  "  note  of 

appointed  of  a  holiday;  we  therefore  sel  fear''tous — we  remembered  out  good  wives 

out  in  the  direction  we  bad  intended.     A  surrounded   by   their  families;    they   bad 

coachman  hailed  ui  from  tbe  box  oF  a  Dul-  greeted   our  departure   with    smiles,   and 

wich  stage ;  we  gave  him  an  assenting  nod,  hopes  that  the  day  would  be  pleasant,  and 

and  mounted  the  roof :  and  after  a  brisk  that    we    should    enjoy     ourselves; — the 

drive  through  Walworth  and   Camberwell,  mother  and  the  children  rejoiced  in  "  fa- 

which  are  now  no  other  way  distinguishable  ther's  holiday"  as  a  day  of  happiness  10 

from  Ihe  metropolis,  than  by  the  irregular  ihem,  because  it  would  make  him  happier. 
G^rms  and  liiej  of  the  houses,  and  tbe  bits         Leaving  Dulwich  College  on  our  rip;hi. 

'jf  sickly   grass   and  bottle-green   poplars  with  an  useless  te^t,  that,  by  out  mistake 

thai  further  diveniff  them,we  mtlained  to  ai  to  the  day,  Ihe  pictur».jallery  wu  clgied 
Vot.  L—aa. 
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to  us,  we  indulged  in  a  passing  remark  on  Ascending  the  hill,  and  loavins  on  the 

the  discrepancies  of  the  building— the  hall  left  hand  a  large  house,  newly  built  by  a  rich 

and  west  wing  of  the  Elizabethan  age ;  the  timber-merchant,  with   young  plauUtions 

east  wing  in  the  Vanbniffh  style;  and  the  that  recjuire  years  of  growth  before  they 

Kllery  differing  from  eai£.   Alighting,  just  can  attain  sufficient  strength  to  defend  the 

yond,  at  the  end  of  the  old  road,  and  mansion  from  the  winds,  we  reached  the 

crossing  to  the  new  one  in  the  same  line,  sttnunit  of  the  hill,  and  found  a  directioo- 

we  diligently  perused  an  awful  notice  from  post  that  pointed  us  to  a  choice  of  scTeral 

the  parochial  authorities  against  offenden,  roads.    We  strolled  into  one  leading  to 

and  acquainted  ourseWet  with  the  rewards  Penge  Common  through  enclosed  wood- 

for  apprehending  them.  The  board  seemed  lands.    Our  ears  were  charmed  by  throngs 

to  be  a  standing  argument  in  behalf  of  of  sweet  singing  birds;    we  were  in  a 

reading  and  writing,  in  opposition  to  some  cathedral  of  the  feathered   tribes,  where 

of  the  respecUble  mhabitants  of  Dulwich,  "  every  denomination"  chanted  rapturous 

who  consider  ignorance  the  exclusive  pro-  praises    and    thanksgivings ;   the  vemr^ 

perty  of  labourers  and  servants,  which  they  robins  twittered  as  they  accompanied  us 

cannot  .be  deprived  of  without  injury  to  Ath  their  full  sparkling  eyes  and  bright 

their  morals.  liveried  breasts.— 

Chiefii  of  the  choir,  and  highest  in  the  heavens. 

As  emnlons  -to  join  the  angels'  songs, 

Were  soaring  larks;  and  some  had  dared  so  far 

They  seemM  like  atoms  sailing  in  the  light ; 

Their  voices  and  themselves  were  scarce  discerned 

Above  their  comrades,  who,  in  lower  air 

ttung  buoyant,  brooding  melody,  that  fell 

Streaming,  and  gushing,  on  our  thirsty  ears. 

In  this  celestial  chancel  we  Femain'd 

To  reverence  Uiese  creatures*  loud  Te  Deum— 

A  holy  office  of  their  simple  natures 

To  Him — ^the  great  Creator  and  Preserver*^ 

Whom  they  instinctively  adored. 

A  gate  In  the  road  vras  opened  to  us  bT  and,  instead  of  labour,  tread-mills  are  pro* 
a  poor  woman,  who  had  seen  our  approaoi  Tided.    According  to  a  political  economist 
from  her  road-side  dwellinff ;  she  nad  the  of  ancient  times,  **  Hiere  is  mudi  food  in 
care  of  collecting  the  toll  from  horsemen  the  tillage  of  the  poor  ;**  and  "  He  that 
and  carriage-drivers^— we  were  /oof-pas-  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  inno- 
sengers,  and  credited  our  tailors  for  the  cent.''  To  whom  of  old  was  it  said,  "  The 
civility.    At  a  few  yards  beyond  this  turn-  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  your  houses  T*' 
pike  we  stopped  to  read  a  dictatorial  inti-        We  lingered  on  our  way,  and  paMed  a 
mation : — **  All  trespassers  on  these  woods  bridge  over  the  canal,  towards  a  well-look- 
will  be  prosecuted,  and  the  constables  have  ing  public-house,  called  "  the  Old  Crooked 
orders  to  take  them  into  custody.'*    I  am  Billet."   Before  the  door  is,  what  is  called, 
not  sure  that  Uiere  is  a  ''  physiognomy  of  a  **  sign,**  which,  according   to    modem 
hand-writing,^  but  I  am  a  believer  in  the  usage,   is  a  sign-post,  with  a  sign-board 
physiognomy  of  style,  and  the  features  of  without  a  sign,  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
this  bespoke  a  Buonaparte  of  the  hundred  what  the  sisn  had  been.    Formerly  this  was 
who  had  partaken  of  tne  carvings  under  an  a  little  ale-house,  and  to  denote  its  use  to 
enclosure-act.  No  part  was  fenced  off  from  the  traveller,  the  landlord  availed  himself 
the  common  road,  and  the  land  had  been  of  one  of  the  large  old  trees  then  before 
open  to  all  till  spoliation  deprived  the  com-  the  door,  and  hung  upon  the  lowest  of  its 
moners  of  their  ancient  right,  and  annexed  fine  spresding  branches  not  the  ^  sign  '*  of 
he  common  soil  to  a  neighbouring  domain,  the  biuet,  but  a  real  **  crooked  billet :"  this 
Whose  it  now  ii,  by  law,  I  know  not,  nor  vras  the  origin  of  **  the  Old  Crooked  Billet" 
inquired.     I  look  around,  and  cotta^  on  (what  wot)  Penge  Common.    We  had 
iiave  disappeared,  and  there  are  villas  in-  set  out  late  and  loitered,  and.  after  a  .brief 
stead;  aiul  the  workhouses  are  enlarged,  reconnoitre. entered  the  house  in  search  ot 
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tefrcshmenU    The  landlord  and  his  hmily  sired  to  obtain  a  near  view  of  a  church  that 

were  at  dinner  in  a  commodious,  respect-  neiehtened  the  cheerful  character  of  the 

able  bar.    He  rose  to  as  like  ^  a  giant  re-  landscape.    It  will  form  another  article — 

freshed/'  and   stood  before  us    a  good*  perhaps  two. 
humoQied  **  Boni&ce  "— every  inch  a  man  * 

-»who  had  attained  to  strength  and  fair  

proportion,  bv  virtue  of  the  ease  and  coiw         " 

lent  wherein  tie  lived.    We  found  from  his  38Ktt(fttrSft« 

notable  dame  that  we  could  have  eggs  and 

•bacon,  and  spinach  put  into  the  pot  from  THE  MOUNTAIN  ASH. 

the  garden,  in  a  few  minutes;    nothing 

could  have  been  suggested  more  suitable  to  7b  the  Sdltor, 

our  inclination,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  tEr4L    ^l»^  %^i  «& 

being  smiled  into  a  comfortable  parlour,  ^^^^'ur^'tlJIml^d^* 

with  a  bow-window  view  of  the  common.  fruvKMMwna. 

The  time  necessaiv  fbr  the  preparation«of        Sir,—*  I  think  you  have  not  celebrated 

our  meal  afforded  leisure  to  observe  the  in  the  Everp-Day  Book   the    virtues    of 

hostel:    W.  went  out  to  pencil  the  exterior  the  mountain  ash,   or  as  it  is  called   in 

in  his  sketch-book.    Except  for  the  situa-  the  northern  counties,  the   Wtggen  Tree, 

tion,  and  the  broad,  ffood-humoured,  coun-  —Its  owti'tDitcMng  properties    are    there 

try  &ce  of  our  landlord,  we  might  have  held  in  very  high  esteem.    No  witch  will 

imagined  ourselves  in  town ;  and  this  was  come  near  it ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 

the  only  uncomfortable  feeling   we  had.  smallest  twig,  which  might  cross  the  path 

The  sign4>oard  on  the  other  side  of  the  of  one  of  these  communers  with  the  powers 

road  revealed  the  name  of  our  entertainer  of  darkness,  would  as  effectually  stop  her 

*-^  ft.  Harding,''  and  the  parlour  mantle-  career,  however  wild  it  might  be,  or  how- 

mece  told  that  he  was  a  *'  Dealer  in  Foreign  ever  intent  she  might  be  on  the  business  of 

Wines,    Segars,    Sec.**     This    inscription,  evil,  as  did  the  '*  key-stane"  of  the  bridge 

written  in  clerk-like  German  text,  framed  of  Doon  stop  the  fiendish  crew,  that  pur- 

and  glazed,  was  transportation  against  my  sued  poor  Tam  0*Shanter  and  his  luckless 

will,  to  the  place  from  whence  I  came,  mare  Maggie. 

Our  attention  was  diverted  by  the  rolling        You  are  well  aware  that  there  are  few 

QD  of  a  gig,  espied  afar  off  by  *^  mine  host,^  places,  especially  in  the  country,  in  which 

wno  wait^at  the  door  with  an  eye  to  busi-  one  of  these  agents  of  the  devil,  ycleped 

ness,  and  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  *^  witches,'^  does    not  reside.     She   may 

Sn  jadcet.    The  driver,   a  thin,  sharp-  always  be  known  by  her  extreme  penury 

tured,    pock-fiBtced    man,    about    forty,  and  ugliness.    There  is  generally  also  a 

alighted  vnth  as  much  appearance  of  kindly  protul^rance  of  flesh  on  some  part  of  the 

du^KMition  as  he  could  bring  his  features  to  neck  or  jaw,  by  which  it  is  known  that  she 

assume,  and  begged  the  favour  of  an  order  has  sold  herself  to  the  father  of  lies.      She 

for  "  a  capital  article.''   His  presented  card  has  usually  a  large  black  cat,  of  which  she 

was  received  with  a  drop  of  the  landlord's  is  prodiffiouslv  fond,  and  takes  special  care. 

countenance,  and  a  shake  of  the  head. The  Some  shrewdly  suspect  this  to  be  the  ''old 

solicitor—- and  he  looked  as  keenly   as  a  gentleman"  himself.     She  is  very  envious. 

Chancery-lane  one — was  a  London  Capil-  and  frequently  makes  malicious  prognosti- 

Uure-maker ;  he  urged  <'  a  single  bottle ;"  cations  of  evil,  which  subsequent  events  but 

the  landlord  pleaded  his  usage  of  sugar  too  faithfully  veri^.    She  must  therefore, 

and  demurred,  nor  could  he  be  unred  on  to  with  all  these  qualifications,  be  the  authoress 

trial.    Our  repast  brought  in,  and  fini^ed  of  every  mishap,  which  cannot  more  lea- 

with  a  glass  ofcountry  brewed  and  a  segar,  sonably  be  accounted  for.    For  example, 

W.  completed  his  sketch,  uul  we  paid  a  should  the  ''  auld  witch**  call  at  any  iarnl- 

moderate  charge,  and  departed  with  <'  the  house  during  the  operation  of  churning, 

Old  Crooked  Billet"  as  exhibited  in  the  en-  and  be  suffered  to  depart  without  a  sop 

graying.  The  house  afibrds  as ''  good  accom-  being  thrown  to  Her,  in  the  shape  of  a  small 

modation  for  man  and  horse'*  as  can  be  found  print  of  butter,  vou  will  be  sure  to  have 

in  any  retired  spot  so  near  London.     Our  .  many  a  weary  hour  of  labour  the  next 

stroll  to  it  was  delightful.    We  withdrew  time  you  chum,  before  butter  can  be  ob- 

along.  Uie  pleasant  road  to  the  village  of  tained.     And,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  old 

Beckenham.    Its  white  pointed  spire,  em-  beldam  introducing  herself  mto  the  chum, 

bowered  in  trees,  had  frequently  caught  our  the  chum-staff  must  be  made  of  the  **  Wig- 

sight  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  we  de-  gen  Tree,"  and  you  will  be  efiectaally  freed 
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from  her  further  interfereoee  in  that 
The  oattle  in  the  stables  and  eow-hooses, 
if  she  takes  a  spite  against  you,  are  fre- 
quently found,  or  dreaded  to  be  found, 
(for  many  an  instance  of  such  things  is 
recorded  on  undoubted  testimony,)  m  a 
morning,  tied  together,  standing  on  their 
heads,  the  cows  milked,  and  every  other 
mischieTous  prank  played,  which  a  mali- 
cioQs  fiend  could  invent :  and  therefore  to 
prevent  all  these  dire  ills,  the  shafts  of 
the  forks,  and  all  other  utensils  used  in 
those  places,  must  be  made  of  the  all- 
powerful  *'  Wiggen.'^  She  frequently  does 
the  same  mischief  in  places  ftir  remote  on 
the  same  night;  and  although  old  and 
crippled,  and  showing  **  all  the  variety  of 
wretchedness'*  by  day,  at  night  she  mounts 
her  broomstick,  and  wings  her  airy  course 
to  the  moon,  if  need  be.  All  honest  people, 
who  have  a  due  regard  to  undisturbed 
slumbers  during  the  night,  when  all  the 
worid  knows  that 

CbsTek-jards  jmmi, 
Aad  b«ll  itself  bn»th«  forth  eontacioii  to  tlitt  world, 

take  special  care  to  have  a  branch  of 
this  never-failing  antidote  to  witchery  at 
their  bed  heads.  This  has  been  the  prao- 
tioe  of  my  mother  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member; she  also  carries  a  hare's  foot 
in  her  pocket,  to  guard  against  all  at- 
tadcs  in  that  quarter  by  day.  You  will 
think  that  these  precautions  are  very  un- 
called for,  perhaps,  at  this  time  of  day,  but 
•oeh  wa  have  been  in  our  generations,  and 
mch  to  a  constderable  extent  we  now  tfr#, 
and  therefore  pray  do  record  as. 

I  remain,  Sir,  Sec. 

CARLE. 


A  PARTICULAR  DIRECTION. 

A  few  months  ago  a  letter,  bearing  the 
following  curious  superscription,  was  put 
intothe  post-office  in  Manchester:^*'  For 
Mr*  Colwell  that  Keeps  the  Shop  in  Back 
Anderson-st.  to  Bee  Gave  to  Jack  Timlen 
that  Keeps  the  pigs  in  his  own  Sellar  in 
Back  Anaerson-st.  the  irish  man  that  has 
the  Large  family  that  bgs  the  mail  from 
Mr.  Colwell  and  milk  to  Bolton.*^ 


*  Bollos  fisproat. 


No  XIX. 

[From  the  ^Silver  Age,"  an  Histor'cal 
Play,  by  Thomas  Ueywood,  1613.] 

Proterpine  9eMng  Fhwen, 

Proi.  O  BUf  thow  neadoirs  eror  Varm  bo, 
That  yiold  of  iowon  bo  moro  vurietj ! 
Hore  neitlkor  U  tha.Whito  nor  Saagviao  RoM, 
Th«  Strawbenry  Flower,  the  Paaaoo,  aor  Violtt  f 
Methiaks  I  have  too  poor  a  meadow  eluMo : 
Goiog  to  b«f.  I  am  with  a  Begfar  met. 
That  waali  ae  maeh  aa  L    I  ihoald  do  Ul 

To  take  from  them  that  aeed. — 

t  

Ceret,  after  the  Rape  of  her  Daughter, 

Cmr.  Where  ia  mj  fair  aad  lovilj  Prooerpiai  ? 
Speak,  JoTiO't  fair  Daofhter,  whither  art  thoa  •tray'a 
I*ve  eoaght  the  meadowo,  glebea,  aad  Bnr-reap^d  fieUa 
Tot  eaaaot  dad  my  Child.    Her  ocatter'd  flewvws, 
Aad  farlaad  half-mado-ap,  I  hare  lit  open  i 
Bat  her  I  eaaaot  spy.    Behold  ^  trace 
Of  aoBie  Btraafo  wagoa,*  that  hath  oeoreht  the  treea, 
▲ad  siaged  the  (raae:  theee  rate  tte  eaa  ae*«r  eear'd. 
Where  art  thoa.  Lore,  where  art  thoa,  Proeeipiae  f— 

She  qtieetiotu  Triton  for  her  Ikmghter. 

Cer.  ^^  thoa  that  oa  thy  ahelly  trampel 
damBMOB  the  eea-fod,  aaewer  (jtom  the  depth. 

Trit.  Ob  Neptaae^e  eea-hone  with  my  eoaei 
Thro*  aU  the  abyia  Pre  ahriU'd  thy  danfhler^  \ 
The  ehaaaele  elothed  ia  waten,  the  low  eitita 
la  whioh  the  water-foda  aad  eea^aymphs  dwell, 
I  haTe  peraaed ;  Maght  thro*  whole  woods  aad 
Of  leadeeo  ooral,  pleated  ia  the  deepe  t 
Toei*d  ap  the  bede  of  pearl ;  roaeed  ap  hafo 
Aad  sten  sea^awaaten,  from  tiieir  rocky  deae  i 
Those  bottoBia,  bottoailess ;  shallows  aad  shelres, 
Aad  all  thoee  earreata  where  th*  earth's  apriags  break 

ia: 
Those  plaias  where  Neptoae  feeds  his  porpoises^ 
Sea^mones,  seals,  aad  all  his  cattle  else : 
Thio'  all  oar  ebhe  aad  tides  my  tramp  hath  biased  ber. 
Tot  eaa  ao  caTen  shew  Bie  Proeerpiae. 

She  queetione  the  Earth. 

Ctr,  Fair  sister  Earth,  for  all  these  beaoteons  fields. 
Spread  o*er  thy  breast ;  for  all  these  fertile  croiM, 
With  which  my  pleaty  hath  earieh'd  thy  bonom ; 
For  all  those  rich  anil  pleasant  wreaths  of  graia. 
With  which  so  oft  thy  temples  I  hare  erowaed ; 
For  all  the  yearly  liTcries,  and  fresh  robes, 
Upoa  thy  snmmer  beanty  I  bestow— 
Shew  me  my  Child  I 

Earth.  Not  ia  rsTcage,  hit  Ceres, 
That  foar  roBiorseless  ploaghs  hare  rak't  my  breast* 

•  The  ear  of  Db. 
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Vw  tkAt  your  iroB«to*Ch'd  kanom  priat  my  ttm 
80  fall  of  wriakles ;  thmt  70a  dig  m  j  •idet 
For  mftrie  and  mU,  and  oiake  me  bleed  m/  tpnagB 
Ihra*  all  mj  opoa'd  Teias  to  weakea  mo- 
Da  I  ooaooal  yoar  Daofliter.    I  have  spraad 
Uj  aims  from  eoa  to  eoa,  look'd  o^er  my  BM>QBtatBe» 
BxaoiiB'd  all  mj  pastarce,  fTOres,  aad  plains, 
M*— ^»^  aad  wolda,  my  wood*  and  ebampaia  fields. 
My  dene  aad  caTee— aad  yet,  from  foot  to  heed, 
I  kaTO  BO  plaee  on  which  the  Moon*  doth  tread. 
C«r.  Then,  Earth,  thoa'st  ket  her ;  aad,  for  Pvoeerw 
piae, 
ni  etrike  thee  with  e  laetiaf  barreaaets. 
No  more  ehall  plea^  erowa  thy  Csrtile  blow* ; 
1*11  break  thy  ploagke,  thy  ozea  morraia-etrikat 
With  idle  afvearil  eoneoma  tky  ewaiae ; 
Sow  tam  aad  eoeklee  la  thy  InwU  of  wkeat,  ^ 

Whoee  epikes  tiie  weed  aad  eoooh-graet  ehall  outgrow, 
▲ad  ehoke  it  Ja  the  Uade.    Tke  rotteo  ehowere 
Shall  drowB  tky  eeed,  wUek  tke  koC  ena  ikall  parek. 
Or  auldewB  rat ;  aad  wkat  remaiae,  ekaU  be 
A  prey  to  raTanoas  Mrdi.    Ob  Proeerpiaa  t— 
Toa  Qods  tkat  dwell  above,  ead  you  below, 
BoUi  of  tke  woods  and  gardois,  riversi  brooks, 
Fouataias  aad  weUs,  some  oae  among  yon  all 
Skew  me  ker  sdf  or  grave :  to  you  I  ealL 

Areihua  rUetk, 

An.  Tkat  eaa  ^  river  Aretknsa  da. 
My  streame  you  kaow,  fair  Goddeee,  israe  fbrtk 
From  Tartary  by  tke  Teaariaa  isles : 
My  kaad's  ia  Hell  wkere  Stygiaa  Flnto  raigas. 
Tkere  did  I  eee  tke  lovely  Proeer]ttae, 
Wkom  Plato  katk  rapt  keaee ;  bebdd  ker  girdle, 
Wkiek  ea  ker  way  dropt  from  ker  lovely  waist, 
Aad  •oattai'd  la  my  streams.— Fair  Qneea,  adieu  I 
Cioini  you  my  banks  widi  flowen,  as  I  teU  true. 


In  soon  of  tky  lude  iktker's  tyraaay  I 
1*11  kiss  tkee  ere  I  kill  tkee :  for  my  lilk 
Tke  Lad  eo  smilei,  I  eaaaot  kold  Ike  kaife. 

FmC.  Thea  give  him  me ;  I  am  his  Oraadmotker, 
Aad  I  will  kill  kirn  geaUy :  tkts  lad  oflee 
BeloagB  to  mc,  as  to  the  aezt  of  kia. 

Sib.  F9r  kmMwfa  sdbe,  wAm  yoa  M«  Ma.  Aarf  Am 


[From  the  <<  Golden  Asey"  an  Historical 
Play»  by  the  same  Aufliory  16 II.] 

aiMOa,  the  fTtfe  of  Saturn,  U  h^  him 
attained  to  slojf  ike  nem-bom  Jupiter. 
None  can  do  Hfor  hie  emike. 

SUfOla.     VeeUL    Nuree, 

Sih.  Motker,  of  all  tkat  ever  amtkers  were 
Meet  wreteked  I  Kiss  tky  sweet  babe  ere  ke  die, 
Tkat  kalh  life  only  lent  to  siUTer  death. 
Sweet  Lad,  I  would  tkj  father  saw  Ikee  smile* 
Thy  beauty,  sad  thy  pretty  iafaney. 
Would  mollify  his  heart,  were't  hew'd  from  fiiat. 
Or  earved  with  iron  tools  from  Corsio  rook. 
Tkou  laugk'st  to  thiak  tkon  must  be  kiU*d  ia  jest 
Ok  I  if  tkon  aeeds  must  die,  I*U  be  tky  murtkeiesi* 
Aad  kill  tkee  witk  my  Idesee,  pretty  himve.— 
Aad  eaa*st  ^u  laugh  to  see  tky  aiotker  weep  F 
Or  art  Uum  in  thy  diearful  smUes  so  free, 

*  ProMrpiae ;  who  was  aUo  T.iina  ia  Hvavcn,  Diaaa 


FmC  Come,litdekBave^  prepare  your  naked  tkroal 
I  kave  aot  keart  to  give  tkee  maay  wouads. 
My  kiadnees  is  to  talie  tky  life  at  oaoe. 
Now» 

Alaok,  my  pretty  Oraadekild,  snailiMt  tkon  still  P 
I  have  lust  to  kiss,  kuC  kave  ao  keart  lo  kilL 

JTurw.  Yon  auy  be  earelem  of  tkeKiag's  oomwead 
Bat  iteeaeens  me;  aad  I  lave  my  life 
More  tkaa  I  do  a  Stripliag's.  Give  kirn  me, 
ru  make  kim  sure  \  a  skarp  weapon  lead, 
1*11  quiekly  bring  the  Youngster  to  his  sad.* 
Alaelu  my  pretty  kaave,  'twere  aiore  tkaa  sia 
Witk  a  skarp  kidfe  to  toaek  tky  teader  skia. 

0  Madam,  he's  eo  full  of  aagel  graoe, 

1  oaanet  strike,  ke  smiles  so  ia  my  faee. 

Sib,  ril  wiak,  end  strike ;  some,  onee  more  rtaeli 
kim  kitker ; 
Far  die  ka  mast,  so  Satara  katk  dseraed : 
*Las,  for  a  world  I  would  aot  eee  kim  bleed. 

FM.  Neekallkedo.    Bat  swear  am  eeeraey  < 
Tke  Babe  skall  live,  aad  wa  be  daagurlees. 

C.  L. 


THE  FIRST  BUTTERFLY. 

One  of  the  supentitions  prevailing  in 
DeTonshire  is,  that  any  individual  neglecU 
ing  to  kill  the  first  butterfly  he  may  see  for 
the  season  will  have  ill-luck  throughout 
the  year.    The  following  recent  example  is 

Siven  by  a  young  ladjr  >— '^  The  other  Sun- 
ay,  as  we  were  walking  to  church,  we  met 
a  man  running  at  foil  speed,  with  his  hat 
in  one  hand,  and  a  stick  in  the  other.  As 
he  passed  us,  he  exclaimed, '  I  sha'n't  hat'en 
now,  I  b'lieve.'  He  did  not  give  us  time 
to  inquire  what  he  vras  so  eageriy  pursuing ; 
but  we  presently  overtook  an  old  man, 
whom  we  knew  to  be  his  father,  and  who 
being  very  infirm,  at  upwards  of  seventy, 
generally  hobbled  about  by  the  aid  of  two 
sticks.  Addressing  me,  he  observed,  '  My 
mn  a  took  away  wan  a'  my  sticks,  miss, 
wan't  be  ebble  to  kiU'n  now,  though,  i 
blieve.'  <  KiU  what  ?' said  I.  «  Why, 'tis 
a  butterfly,  miss,  the/lirtf  hee'th  a  seed  for 
Uie  year;  and  thcr  say  that  a. body  will 
have  cruel  bad  luck  if  a  ditn'eu  kill  a/Wrtl 
a  zeeth.'  "• 


•  J>orBet  Ckxoaiele^  May,  ISSfiu 


•  To  the  Kinget  moc/  SjfceUent  Mt^Mtie. 
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KINO  JAM£S  I.  AT  DURHAM.  to  God  to  blesse  you  and  all  yoon  in  all 

eternitie." 
To  the  Editor.  After  which  speech  the  maior  was  called 

^.       -^  ,.  ,     .        ....         .  by  his  majesties  ffentleman  usher  to  take 

Sir  —If  you  thmk  the  subjoined  woi^y  his  horse,  and  to  ride  before  hU  majestie ; 

of  a  place  m  yowtJUIe  Book,  I  snail  fed  immediate  upon  which  commandment  made 

l^lad  to  see  it.    I  belieTe  it  has  never  been  by  his  majesues  gentleman  usher,  there  was 

in  print ;  it  is  copied  from  an  entiy  m  one  ^t  the  same  place,  about  forty  yards  dis- 

of  the  old  corporation  books.  tance,  certayne  verses  spoken  by  an  appren- 

Yours,  very  truly,  ^ice  of  this  cittie  to  his  majestic^  as  rollow- 

i>ttrAiifii,  Afcy,  1827.  ^     M.  J.  «^^^  «^^«'  T^^^^^'  5*  °!,"^'  ^  placed  in 

rank  next  the  sword,  and  so  rode  forward^ 

The  MakVer'of  thb  Kinoes  Mikjim  ^^^^^K  ^«  «»"»««  »«»>  <o  ^e  church. 

COMIXO  TO  TBB  CiTTIE   OF   DuaHAM, 
AhVoDoM.  1617,  AS  FOLLOWETH. 

Upon  Good  Friday,  being  the  18th  of 

April,  1617,   Mr.  Heabome,  one  of  his  ..  Durhwi'i  old  «UtM  thw  ■la.tas  ♦»  kia* 

majesties  gentlemen  ushers  spoke  to  Geoijge  ^^^  «u.rtaiB»«t,  tte  doth  homiio  bm«: 

\\  alton,  Maior,  that  it  vras  his  majesties  j^  e»nnot  myk  «pom  ki.  «ia|ettio 

plMsure  to  come  in  state  unto  the  cittie,  withihowoffreatoMi;  lmtk«Uitio 

and  that  it  were  fitting  that  the  maior  and  Makes  korczprav  kvielf  m  moden  g^m     - 

aldermen  should  be  ready  upon  the  next  DqeetedtothbiorttubATCtoyovroyM. 

daie  following,  being  Satturdaie,  to  give  FortberniitiireUto.whiehiruteadoido 

their  attendance  upon  his  majestie  in  some  Hi*  digaitiet,  ud  &»  wkiek  we  iicplora 

convenient    place   within    the    cittie;     and  Yonr  kiglmono  aide  to haro  a  ooMtianaBoo^ 

the  said  maior  to  have  hufbot^loik  kone  Aad  to  ooaArmed  by  yoor  draad  I arm. 

their  ready  to  attend,  whidi  likewise  was  Yet  what  our  loyal  Jamc*  did  ^raat  kenia, 

done  upon  Elvet  Bridge,  near  the  tower  WiSiam,  ov  Inakoppe,  katk  oppofaaat  been ; 

thereof,  being  new  rayled,  within  the  rayles  8"»li  *»»k  to  tway  dowa  smaiineiee,  where  maa** 

of  wood    then  made    for   that  purpose:  w^t 

at  which  time  hU  said  majesties  said  gen-  ■***»  t~*^  *»^  *"  «l"'3^  <»  '*«*'• 

tleman  usher  standing  by  the  said  maior  »•*  thee*  •"  «i7  «  yw  breet  bciaded 

and    aldermen    tiU    his   majesties   coming,  lfw«  your  moet  gracioo.  grant.    Therefow  we  pray, 

when  there  was  a  speech  deUvered  by  t£  ^'\**^  «""  "^^  ^^JT'  ^'t^?^'"' 

said  maior  to   his  %tie,  together  with  Would  «nyto  apoa  thj.  cittie  wxth  de«  beam.. 

the  maces  and  staflfeTand  at  tiSe  fitting  in  flT^tLT'^         "^^IT^ 

*u. .._      ^^    u  1 J  •!       1.      1    ^>w  Saflkr  not,  great  pnnoe,  onr  aaaeat  state, 

the  same  speedi  SO  made*  a  Silver  bowle  gilt.  By  oaeforJTwiUto  be  depopulate 

with  a  cover,  vras  presented  by  the  said  Ti.  o«i  m*k.  oat  nadoeiag :  bat  t»  yoo. 

maior  to  his  majestie,  which  appeares  as  Tea  thooMndhearUihaU  pray,  aad  kaeeeehaU  bow 

lOlloweth: —  And  thie  doU  oell  of  earth  wherein  we  lire, 

*  Most  graaOUS  soveraigne.     What  un-  u^to  your  name  inimorUl  prayie  thaU  gire. 

speakable  joy  is  this  your  highness   pr&.  CinOim  oar  gnat,  good  kinge.    Durham's  oU  cittie 

Senta  unto  us,  VOUr  loving  SUbjecto;  our  Would  be  moiv  powerful  eo  it  has  Jame^epittSe." 

tongues  are  not  able  to  utter,  nor  our  meanes 
to   shew   you  welcome.     Your  gracious 

tnajestie,  at  yoor  happie  oominge  hither  Remark. 

with  much  peace  and  plenCie  found  thie 

cittie  inabled,  with  divers  liberties  and  prih        The  complaint  against  the  bishop  arose 

veledges,  all  sovering  pittie   and  power  from  a  suit  which  he  had  instituted  against 

spiritual  and  temporal  neing  in  yourself  the  corporation  in  the  Exchequer,  for  taking 

gave  unto  us  the  same  againe;  and  aftei^  all  the  bishop*s  privileges  and  profits  of 
vrardSy  of  your  gracious  iMuntie,  confirmed    the  markets  and    courts  into  their  ovm 

them  under  your  great  aeaJ  of  ^gland.  hands,  and  for  driving  hia  officers  by  vio- 
We  humbly  beseech  voar  nu^eatie  continue  lence  out  of  the  toUbooth  on  the  Sd  of 
vour  &vourB  towards  this  cittie ;  and  in  October,  (7th  of  James  I.,)  and  preventing 
token  of  our  love  and  loyaltie,  crave  the  their  holding  the  courts  tliere  as  usual,  as 
acceptance  of  this  myte,  and  we  shall  be  well  as  for  several  other  iimilar  matters^ 
readic  to  the  uttermost  expence  of  our  when  judgment  was  given  (^inst  the  cor- 
dearest  bloud,  to  defend  you  and  your  royal  poration  on  the  24th  of  June,  (8th  of 
progeny  here  on  earth,  as  with  our  prayers    James  I.,)  1611. 


«lll 
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MAJRCH  OF  INTELLECT. 

£?eiy  iDtelUgent  mind  of  right  reflection 
•ocords  its  wishes  for  eeneral  enlightenment. 
It  appears,  from'  a  nshionable  miscellany, 
that  a  late  distinguished  writer  expressed 
himself  to  that  ^Mt ;  the  foUowinrare 
extracts  from  the  article  referred  to.  They 
contain,  in  the  sequel,  a  forcible  opinion  on 
the  tendency  of  the  present  general  difihsion 
of  literature.— 

CoVTXaSATfOMS  OF  Matubin. 

Maturin's  opinions  of  poetry,  as  of  erery 
thin^i;  eVse,  were  to  be  inferred  rather  than 
gathered.  It  was  very  difBoult  to  draw  him 
into  literary  conTersation :  like  Congreve, 
he  wished  to  be  an  author  only   in  his 
study.    Yet  he  courted  the  society  of  men 
4)f  letters  when  it  was  to  be  had;  but 
would  at  any  time  have  sacrificed  it  Co 
dally  an  hour  in  tiie  drawing-room,  or 
at    the   quadrille.      Sometimes,  howerer, 
amongst  friends  (particularly  if  he  was  in 
a  splenetic  mood)  he  freely  entered  into  a 
discussion  upon  the  living  authors  of  £ng* 
land,  and  delivered  his  opinions  rapidly, 
brilliantly,  and  with  effect.    On  one  occa* 
sion  a  conversation  of  this  description  took 
place,  in  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  parti- 
cipating.   I  will  recall  the  substance  of  it 
as  well  as  I  can.    Do  not  expect  from 
Matnrin  the  turg^dity  of  Boswell's  great 
man,  or  th§  amiable  philosophy  of  Frank- 
lin :  you  will  be  disappointed  if  vou  antici* 
pate  any  thing  profound  or  speculative  from 
Aim;    for  at  the  best  of  times  he    was 
excetdrnpy  fond  of  mixing  up  the  frivolity 
of  a  fkmionable  conversaiione  with  the 
most  solid  subjects. 

I  met  him  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  on 
a  pedestrian  excursion  in  the  autumn;  a 
irdaxation  he  constantly  indulged  in,  parti- 
cularfy  at  that  season  of  the  year.  It  was 
in  that  part  of  the  vale  of  Avoca,  where 
Moore  is  said  to  liave  composed  his  cele- 
brated song :  a  green  knoll  rarms  a  eradual 
declivity  to  the  river,  which  flows  Uirough 
the  vade,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  knoll  there 
It  the  trunk  of  an  old  oak,  cut  down  to  a 
seal.  Upon  that  venerri>le  trunk,  say  the 
peasants,  Moore  sat  when  he  composed  a 
song  that,  like  the  Rans  de  Vache  of  the 
Swiss,  will  be  sung  amidst  those  mountains 
and  ndleys  as  long  as  they  are  inhabited. 
Opposite  to  that  spot  I  met  Maturin,  ac- 
companied by  a  young  gentleman  carrying 
a  fishing-rod.  We  were  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles  from  Dublin ;  in  the  heart  of 
the  most  beautiful  vnlloy  in  the  island ; 
nurrounded  by  associations  of  history  and 


poetry,  with  spirits  subdued  into  tranqui- 
lity hj  the  Italian  skies  above,  and  the 
Siaceful  gurgling  of  the  waters  below  us. 
ever  shsdl  I  forget  Maturings  strange  ap. 
pearance  amongst  those  romantic  delk.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  crazy  and  afiectedly  shabby 
suit  of  black,  that  had  waxed  into  a  **  bril- 
liant polish**  by  over  teal  in  the  service  oC 
its  master ;  he  wore  no  cravat,  for  the  beat 
obliged  him  to  throw  it  off,  and  his  delicate 
neck  rising  gracefully  from  his  thrioe-erested 
collar,  ^ve  him  an  appearance  of  great 
singulanfy.  His  raven  hair,  which  he 
generally  wore  long,  fell  down  luxuriantly 
without  a  breath  to  agitate  it;  and  his  head 
was  crowned  with  a  hat  which  I  could 
sketch  with  a  pencil,  but  not  with  a  pen. 
His  gait  and  manner  were  in  perfect  keep- 
ing; but  his  peculiarities  excited  no  sur- 
fn^  in  me,  for  I  was  accustomed  to  them 
n  a  short  time  we  were  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avoca,  the  stream  cooling  our 
feet  with  its  refreshing  sprav,  and  the  green 
foliage  protecting  us  from  the  sun. 

**  Moore  is  said  to  have  written  his  song 
in  this  place.*' 

-  **  I  aon't  believe  a  word  of  it,*'  replied 
Maturin.  *'  No  man  ever  wrote  poetry 
under  a  burning  sun,  or  in  the  moonlight 
I  have  often  attempted  a  retired  walk  in  the 
country  at  moonlight,  when  I  bad  a  madri- 
gal in  my  head,  and  every  gust  of  wind 
rang  in  my  ears  like  the  footsteps  of  a  rob- 
ber. One  robber  would  put  to  flight  a 
hundred  tropes.  You  feel  uneasy  in  a 
perfectly  secluded  place,  and  cannot  collect 
your  mmd." 

^  **  But  Moore,  who  is  a  poet  by  inspira- 
tion, could  write  in  any  circumstances  T* 

**  There  is  no  man  of  the  age  labours 
harder  than  Moore.  He  is  often  a  month 
working  out  the  fag-end  of  an  epigram. 
'Pon  my  honour,  I  would  not  be  such  a 
victim  to  literature  for  the  reputation  of 
Pope,  the  greatest  man  of  them  all.'' 

<(  Don't  you  think  that  every  man  has  his 
own  peculiarity  in  writing,  and  can  only 
write  under  particular  excitements,  and  in 
a  particular  way  f* 

''  Certainly.  Pope,  who  ridiculed  such 
a  caprice,  practised  it  hiniself ;  for  he  never 
wrote  well  but  at  midnight.  Gibbon  dic- 
tated to  his  amanuensis,  while  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  in  a  terrible  pas- 
sion; Stephens  wrote  on  hofseback  in  a 
foil  gallop ;  Montaiffue  ^n^  Chateaubriand 
in  the  fieMs;  Shendan  over  a  bottle  of 
wine;  Moli^ie  with  his  knees  in  the  fire; 
and  lord  Bacon  in  a  small  room,  which  he 
said  helped  him  to  condense  his  thoughts. 
ButMoore,  whose  peculiarity  is  retirement^ 
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w<ml4  nerer  oome  here  to  write  a  song  he  *  On  th«  rigfct  ifal*  A«  jo««h  •  wood  mrnf^ 

oottld  write  better  elsewhere,  merely  because  ^»«*»  '^  *«•  *"»t  iataosit/  of  akodo ; 

it  related  to  the  place."  1"^"  *•  *^">^*»  ^'°^  ■***•  ^^  '^•■^  ••  ■•^•» 

"Why  omit  yourself  in  the  list?  you  la thi^ tho p«o« of nmtow «id of bro. 

haTe  your  own  pecuUaritv/'  ^"  T  ^^  ^"'  •"/••''d.  "d  whon  Uio  old. 

«  I  compose  on  a  long  walk ;.  but  then  Jf»*  ^  ^^^^  K"^  '•«Wi«*  ^  «>^- 

the  day  murt  neither  be  too  hot,  nor  cold :  »^'  •«>  tke  loft  h«  nir  tho  hoto  of  bo. 

it  must  be  reduced  to  that  medium  from  ?^t^  "^""'.^'^"^^^Jl?' 

which  you  feel  no  inconvenience  oneway  ^^^Z^^X^^^^^  l- 

or  the  other ;  sjid  then  when  I  am  perfecUy  ][~\^  uTtlli^lf^f^  tho  ha™?  aZ 

free  from  the  city,  and  experience  noannoy.  ^-d  dowiy  bU« Wd  i.  tho  rioUy  ««; 

anee  from^  the  weather  my  mmd  becomes  au  the-  w«o  .«l »  »t«o.  or  th^  took 

lighted  by  sunshine,  and  I  arranw  my  plan  g^^  fiwn  him,  tho  Hk«MM  of  hio  look, 

perfectly  to  my  own  satisfaction/  j^  ^  ^  mi«d-ho  poodor'd  for  a  whiio. 

«  From  the  quantity  of  works  our  Imng  xhou  mot  hb  Fanaj  with  »  bonoWd  miW 
poets  have  given  to  the  public,  1  would  be 

disposed  to  say  that  they  write  with  great  "  £zcept  Gray's  Elegy,  there  is  scarcely 

fiMUity,  and  without  any  nervous  whim."  so  melancholy  and  touching  a  picture  in 

•        •••••  English  poetry." 

**  And  whom  do   you   estimate   after 

*'  But  lord  Byron— he  must  write  with  Crabbe  ?" 

great  ease  and  rapidity  r  «<!  am  disposed  to  say  Hogg.      His 

•*  That  I  don  t  know ;   I  never  could  Queen's  Wake  is  a  splendid  and  impas- 

finish  the  perusal  of  any  of  his  long  poems,  tioned  work.    I  like  it  for  its  varieUes,  and 

There  is  something  in  them  excessively  at  in  Qtter  simplicity.    What  a  fine  image  is 

variance  with  my  notions  of  poetry.    He  this  of  a  devoted  vessel  suddenly  engulfed 

is  too  fond  of  the  obsolete ;  but  that  I  do  at  sea : 

not  quMPel  with  so  much  as  his  systwn  or  .g^^te«iooort..oo«ok.od'd»ttkoAria.. 

oonvertmg  Umtbakindof  modemanuque,  p.'^S ^wiidil«t.~md  toooLbi..; 

l»v  superadding  tmsel  to  gold.    Itisaaoit  TirMjn.tl»to.o«o««ntof  .tir«doo«««tai. 

of  mixed  mode,  neither  old  nor  mw,  bat  ^  j^  „t  tho  ohip  Kk.  •  bw  of  ao  ooo«i  I- 

incessantly  hovering  between  both."  ,.  ^      •             ,.      .t      .  . 

«  What  do  you  think  of  Childe  Harold  T  "But  do  not  altogether  take  me  at  my 

«  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  it,  nor  J?"*  «  ''^at  I  My  of  Crabbe  and  Hogg, 

can  I  give  you  definitively  my  reasons  fi>r  J^^J  *»»▼«  »*™^  *«  ^^^  ®i  »y  *•«*•; 

disliking  his  poems  generally."  ^"^  ^^V  "«  not,  perhaps,  the  first  men  of 

**  You  have  taken  up  a  prejudice,  per-  ^«  ^^7-    Moore  is  a  writer  for  whom  I 

haps,  from  a  passage  you  have  forgotten,  ^^  »  ^^%  aifection,  because  he  has  done 

and  never  allowed  yourself  patience  to  «at  which  I  would  have  done  if  I  could : 

conmine  it."  ^^^  i^'  '^^  '^  would  be  vain  to  try  any 

*'  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  ^ing-" 

apr^udice."  •           •           ♦           •           • 

**  No  man  is."  **  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  swarm  of 

minor  poets  and  writers  advance  the  cause 

*            *            *            *            *  of  literature,  or  that  the  public  taste  would 

^  And  which  of  the  living  poets  ftilfils  be  more  refined  and  informed,  if  those  who 

Tour  ideal  standard  of  excellence?"  administered  to  it  wero  fewer  and  better?" 

*'  Crabbe.     He  is  all  nature  without  ^  I  olnect  to  prescribing  laws  to  the  re- 
pomp  or  parade,  and  exhibits  at  times  deep  public  of  letters.    It  is  a  free  republic,  in 
pathos  and  feeling.   His  characters  are  cer-  which  eyeiy  man  is  entitled  to  publicity  if 
tainly  homely,  and  his  scenes  rather  un-  he  chooses  it.    The  effect  unquestionably 
poetical ;  but  then  he  invests  his  subject  of  a  swarm  of  minor  poets  is  the  creation 
with  so  much    genuine    tenderness    and  of  a  frdse  taste  amongst  a  ceitain  clas^; 
sweetness,  that  you  care  not  who  are  the  but  then  that  is  a  class  that  otherwise  would 
actors,  or  in  what  situations  they  are  placed,  have  no  taste  at  all,  and  it  is  well  to  draw 
but  pause  to'recollect  where  it  was  you  met  their  attention  to  literature  by  any  agency, 
somethinff  similar  in  real  life.    Do  you  re-  In  the  next  age  their  moral  culture  will  im- 
member  tne  little  story  *  Delay  is  Danger  f  prove,  and  we  shall  go  on  gradually  dimi** 
ril  recite  you  a  few.  lines  describinff  my  nishing  the  contagion."* 
fevourite  scene,  an  autumn-evening  lantL-  —^^  •  ...p......^^..— ........-.....^..i.* 

icapc  i-^  •  Noir  MoB*hl/  Moforiaoi 
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0Oi  lotiDon  Crfett,  No.  II. 

Wt  hxr*  bcK  a  prtot  of  the  chnrjr-  UchMl.    The  ericr  uid  his  wara  ai«  wbolljr 

woman  of    a  handred    jttn   ago,   when  extiocl.    Non-a-dajr*   we  give  ■  boy  the 

dMrrias   were   to   little   ^wn,    that   th^  flnt  itick  at  hand  to   thrust  between   hi* 

popnlaratreeleiTwaadouble thepriceofthe  legi  ai   a  Buccphalua — the   thadow  elm 

Sueot  day.     Readera  of  the   Evgry-Dag  lude  : — our   forefathers  were   better   na- 

ooh  m»j  remember  the  eoftraTing  of  the  tared,  for  ihey  preaented  him  with  toma- 

"  London  tnirow-womau,"  with  her  cherr^'  thing  of  the  semblance   of  the   generous 

cry — "round   and   sound" — the   cher«-  '  animal.     Ii  a  horse  now  leas  popular  with 

woman  (that  tDu)  -of  ftir  own  timei — the  boys  than  theo  T  or  did  they,  at  that  time, 

lecoUectioD    of  whose   fine    person,   and  rather    imiiate   the  galtopiog  of  the   real 

melodious'  voice,  must  recur  to  every  one  hobby-horse   in   the   pageants  and   mum- 

wbo  saw  and  heard  her — a  real  picture  to  meriei   that   passed  along  Che  itreeta,   or 

the  mind's   eye,  discooning  "  most  excel-  pranced  in  the  shows  at  (ain  and  on  the 

.rat  music."  itige?     Be  that  as  it  may,  this  i*  a  pretty 

The  man  blowing  a  trumpet,  "Troop,  plaything    for   "little   master;"   and  toy- 

every  one  1 "  wai  a  street  sell  A  of  hobhy-  maken  would  find  account  in  revivingtha 

horses — toys  for  the  children  of  a  hundred  manufacture  for  (he  rising  generation.  They 

years  ago.   He  carried  them,  as  represented  have   improved   the  little   girl's  doll,  and 

m  the  engravit^,  arranged  in  a  partitioned  baby-bouae:   are  they  ignorant  that  boys, 

frame  on  bis  shoulder,  and  to  each  hone's  u  aoon  m  they  can  walk,  demand  a  whip 

bead   was  4  itnall  flag  with  two  bill*  at-  ar>d  a  horse  f 
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MR.  HOBDAY'S  GALLERY. 
No.  54,  Pall-mall. 

In  addition  to  the  associations  for  the 
exhibition  and  sale  of  pictures  by  living 
artists,  Mr.  Hobday  opened  an  establish- 
ment on  the  21  St  of  May  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, adjoining  the  British  Institution. 
This  gentleman  is  known  to  the  public  as 
a  respectable  portrait  paintei,  with  a  taste 
for  art  entided  to  consideration  for  his  pre- 
sent spirited  endeavour  in  its  behalf. 

In  this  exhibition  there  are  performances 
of  distinguished  merit  by  several  eminent 
artists.  The  Upas,  or  poison-tree  of  Java, 
by  Mr.  Danby,  in  illustration  of  the  legend 
in  Darwin's  Loves  of  the  Plants,  is  a  fine 

Eicture,  already  known.  Another  by  Mr. 
>anby — is  a  wood  on  the  sea-shore,  with 
figures,  Ulysses  and  Nausicaa,  from  Homer. 
A  F6te  Champ^tre,  by  Mr.  Stothard,  is  one 
of  a  class  of  subjectSi  whidi  its  venerable 
painter  has  dbttnguished  by  his  magic  pen- 
cil; Mr.  Edwin  Landseer's  Lion  disturbed  at 
his  repast,  a  forcible  and  well-remembered 
efibrt  of  his  genius,  stands  near  it.  Mr. 
Chvles  Landseer's  Merchant,  with  Slaves 
and 'Merchandise,  reposing  in  a  Brazilian 
Rancho ;  the  Entombing  of  Christ,  by  Mr. 
Wesull;  landscapes,  by  Messrs.  Daniel, 
Glover,  Hoffland,  Laporte,  Linnell,  W, 
Westall,  &c. ;  pictures  by  sir  W.  Beechey, 
Messrs.  Chalon,  Ktdd,  Heaphy,  Rigaud, 
Singleton,  Stephanoff,  J.  Ward,  &c.,  grace 
the  walls  of  the  establishment.  Every  pic- 
ture in  this  sallery  is  for  sale ;  and,  under 
Mr.  Hobday  s  management,  it  promises  to 
be  a  means  of  introducing  the  public  to  an 
acquaintance  with  distinguished  works  of 
art  still  remaining  open  to  the  selection  of 
its  patrons. 


ORIGINAL  NOTICE. 

Fwrth€  Table  Book. 

DantOQ-castle,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  on  the  north-west  sicte  of 
Otley,  was  once  the  seat  of  the  parliament's 
general,  Fairfax,  and  came  to  the  present 
Smily  of  Ibbetson  by  relationship.  Prince 
Rupert  in  passing  by  it  on  his  march  into 
Lancashire,  in  onler  to  assist  the  king's 
tioops  in  that  quarter,  was  about  to  raze 
it,  but  going  into  the  house,  he  observed 


the  pictures  of  the  Manners  and  the  Vil- 
liers,  Fairfax's  ancestors,  and  out  of  good 
will  towards  them  he  desisted.  It,  how- 
ever, was  afterwards  unfortunately  destroyed 
by  the  carelessness  of  a  maid  servant,  who 
dropping  asleep  at  the  time  she  was  pick- 
ing feathers,  the  cAndle  foil  into  the  feathers 
and  burnt  the  house  to  the  ground.  In  a 
few  years  afterwards,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
father  of  sir  Henry  Ibbetson,  hart,  in  the 
Tear  1721,  and  has  this  remarkable  motto 
m  the  pediment  :^- 

**  Qnod  BM  JoTU  irm  mee  ifsU  b«o  potvrit  femuB.*' 

Vbrsbs 

To  the  memory  of  Denzil  Ibbetson, 
fourth  son  of  sir  Henry  Ibbetson,  bart., 
who  unfortunately  lost  his  life  by  an 
accidental  discharge  of  his  gun  when 
shooting  at  Cocken,  near  Durham,  the 
seat  of  his  aunt,  ladv  Mary  Carr, 
sister  of  Henry  earl  of  Darlington — 
17T4.    • 

1. 

Thf  fats,  iMMBtad  Ibbetaoa.  im  wn. 

With  an  wkfeifn*d  and  tjaipatkeUe  faar ; 
Thj  Tirtaat,  oa  our  mam'nas  fraTta  daep, 

Raeall  tha  pttnfol  thougkt  of  what  was  dear 

S. 

Yet  *ds  not  for  thj  nflbriag*,  bat  wt  own. 
That  heaTei  the  heartfalt  malaaebolj  aigh. 

That  death,  whieh  haplj  oott  tha^not  a  froaa, 
Learea  n*  to  moam  with  what  we  ne*ar  can  via. 

r 

8. 

That  life,  good  haowar,  aad  that  maaly  anaa, 
Thove  rv«r>pleaaiaf  ties,  Uiat  frieadlj  haart, 

Whioh  bat  aawittiaf Ij  oonld  give  ofimoa, 
Diaanc'd  etn  Daath*t  grim  tyrant  of  hia 


\yithottt  one  pang  ar  agonlsiag  fraam 
Thy  tool  ralieVd  foiaook  iti  vile  abode. 

For  jojT*  more  worthy  of  tha  good  ahme— 
**  The  bosom  of  thj  Tathf  r  aad  thy  Ood.** 


PRONUNCIATION. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  rules  to  the 
pronunciation  of  our  language  may  be 
illustrated  in  two  lines,  where  the  combina- 
tion of  th«^  letters  oiughy  is  pronounced  in 
no  less  than  seven  different  ways,  viz.  as 
o>  ^fy  of,  upf  oWf  00,  and  ociL 

Though  the  tough  covgh  aad  hiooaagh  ploogh  ■• 

throogh ; 
0*er  lifo*!  dark  loagh  mj  eooffM  I  atQIpaiiw. 
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fhr  ike  TahU  Booh. 
EMIGRATION  OF  THE  ROOKS 

FftOK 

CARLTON  GARDENS,  1827. 

**  I  •hall  not  Mk  Jeaa  Jaeqa«i  lloMW, 
If  birds  oonfftlmlate  or  no : — 
'  Tis  oftrtMn  the/  ware  alwa/t  abk. 
To  bold  diacovrM,  at  leaat  ia  faUa.** 

Tbemaadate  paa^d,  the  axe  applied. 

The  woodman**  eflbrte  echoed  wide ; 

The  top^iaf  dm  tree*  (eU  aroiad, 

Aad  evmbrovfl  mia  ttww'd  the  gToud. 

The  toaefal  thrwh,  wboee  venal  i 

Was  earlieit  heacd  the  boofhs 

£xU*d  horn  cnmads,  where  he  was  bred* 

To  MHM  fav  habitatien  fled ; 

Remote  fnm  eoart  aad  eoiurttj  strife, 

To  VMS  a  sober,  qaiet  life. 

0*er  hisad  the  Rooks,  in  dreles  flew. 

And  closer  stiU,  aad  ehieer  drew  { 

Thea  perch'd  amid  the  desolation, 

la  senatinial  oonsoltatioD : 

The  chainnasi,  far  adranc'd  in  a^, 

A  sapient-lookinf  perMmage, 

Who  long  the  eoaacils  of  the  ]aa4 

Had  swa j*d  with  a  tenadons  hand ; 

—For  e'en  among  the  feathei'd  raoe. 

There  are,  whA  ding  to  pow^  aad  plaM»— 

There  wa^ed  not,  among  the  Oroag, 

Tlvne  who  averi'd,  that  maeh  too  kag 

He  had,  within  tte  sabls  state, 

Continned  to  adjadieate  s— 

So  tardily  his  Jndgmenta  eaoM^ 

Tktf  injnr'd  his  jndieial  fame ; 

What,  though  they  were  nnting*d  by  bribs^ 

Or  fear  t— the  sad  impatient  tribe. 

Who  fed  on  Sope^s  ezpestaaeies. 

Were  rain*d— by  his  jnst  deevses  I 

Bat  to  ovr  tale:— the  speaker  now, 

Fereh'd  on  an  elm  tree's  topmost  boagh, 

Had  hosh'd  the  mnltatnde  in  awe. 

Yon  might  not  hear  a  sugle  **  caw  ;** 

He  then  in  pride  of  oonacUras  pow'r, 

Cenunenc^d  the  bns'nees  of  the  hoar, 

**  Ye  rooks  aad  daws  ia  senate  met  ;** 

He  said,  and  smooth'd  his  breast  of  jet : 

**  What  crunes,  among  oar  sable  band, 

{farre  broi^^t  this  rain <m  our  laad? 

Has  mnrder  mark'd  oar  noonday  flight? 

Or  depredatioa  u  the  night  ? 

Has  rook  or  daw,  in  thought  or  word, 

Rebell'd  against  onr  SoToreign  Lord  ? 

No  1  rather  say,  oar  loyalty 

Has  echo'd  oft,  from  tree  to  tree  I 

Have  we  not,  whea  die  oaanon*s  sooad 

GaTo  joyoas  intimation  rooad, 

Of  triamph  won  by  laad  or  sea, 

Joia*d  in  the  general  jubilee  ? 


Why,  then,  ye  advoeates  of  tasteb 
Lay  ye  oar  habitatioas  waste  ? 
Why  lerel  low  oar  rookery^ 
Aad  blot  it  oat  fnm  meowry  ? 
Man  laoketh  not  a  boat  of  plaaa. 
To  Tindieate  his  emeltiea. 

*  Improremeal^a  aoasa  I  *  *tia  ftu  4iay  rhyme 

•  Upon  the  roUiag  earof  Tlme^*  ^— 
Yee  I  eoBM^  if  Uessiags  they  diipsaae, 
With  dae  vegud  to  faatiag    aeaaa  i 
Bat  when  they  emanate  from  pridat 
Aad  Bahama  cft  aaheme  is  mnltipliad. 
To  beaatify  by  note  like  thia» 

Their  uteigi'own  metropolis, 
To  please  the  Vitiats  taste  of  msB. 
They  cease  to  be  impioreaMats  than. 
'Tis  not  enoogh,  to  pleaaa  the  eye. 
With  temoe  waUn,  and  tartels  high  { 
With  sloping  lawns,  aad  dark  arcadce ; 
With  cock-boat  lakea,  and  foreat  glades  , 
With  schoolboy  cataracts  aad  jets ; 
With  Tarkish  mooqaes  aad  miaareta  1 
Or  LtlUpatian  arches,  rich. 
Spanning  a  vtgetating  ditch  1 
Improftment  opes  n  nobler  fleld. 
Than  Oreciaa  plinth  and  eolamn  yieidl 
*Tis  when  the  streams  of  treasnro  flow. 
To  lighten  sorrow,— «)ften  woe  ^— 
Rebaild  the  stractars,  rain  ras*d, 
Belame  the  eye,  that  want  hath  gU^d : 
Aad  flowing  far  from  revelry, 
They  cheer  the  sons  of  penury. 
Who  sicken  in  the  breese  of  health  1 
And  Starrs,  amid  a  aation's  wealth  I 
To  chase  dsapair   and  bring  relief 
For  human  erime,  aad  hamaa  grief  I 
These  are  thy  triamphs,  Yirtae  I  thaaa 
Are  varks  of  heaVn-bon  sympathiea, 
That  through  man's  denser  natore  shines 
And  proTO  his  ori|^  divine  I 
Oh  I  may  we  hope,  in  Britain's  school. 
There  are,  who,  free  from  sophist  ral^ 
Have  learnt  aot,  'neath  Italian  skies, 
Their  nntire  genius  to  despAse ; 
In  whom,  nmid  the  bosom's  throes. 
The  innnte  love  of  country  glowa  I 
Aanmbled  birds  I  it  is  for  yon 
To  point  the  coarse  we  must  pnrsae : 
Oor  monardi  ne'er  could  contemplate 
Amid  the  recant  chaags  in  state. 
That  we,  like  other  rooks,  should  be 
Esil'd  from  seats  of  royalty  1 
Thea  let  as  humbly  uA  the  throne. 
And  make  onr  oommoa  grieranee  k^own 
His  Majesty  will  ne'er  consent. 
That  this,  our  sable  parliameat. 
Should  thus  be  driven  abroad  to  roam. 
And  banish'd  from  our  native  home.** 


Come  bright  Improvement  on  the  car  of  Time. 
And  role  the  spacicus  world  trom  chine  to  clime  . 

Picaivrci  of  Hop* 
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H«  Mu  d  :~ft  thout  of  wild  Appiaasr.  IRISHMEN  ON  A  HOLIDAY. 

T^multaoof  Imnti  from  rooki  and  dawn  I 

Ne'er  yet.  had  joader  central  tun.  When  they  met  at  a  "  pattern/'  (patroii, 

Siaee  world,  had  in  their  oxWti  ru,  perhaps,)  or  meny-makinR,  the  liyely  dance 

Beheld  npoD  a  .pot  of  earth  ^f  the  girls,  and  the  galloping  jig-note  of 

8o««chof«mUtMi«m.mlrUi.  t^e  bagpipes,  usually  gave  place  to  the 

^  ^/i*^v"?T  7^^  cklteriSg  S  alpeens,  and  the  whoops  of 

When,  ae  if  Fate  their  joy  derided.  onslauRht ;  when  one  of  them  sold  his  Diff 

The  hatehet  naehM  with  th«nd*rinf  atnke  ^!^  „ Jwri?  \>Z^A^!1  V.l^ZZ    -f  ♦k     L^* 

The  tree  fkom  whenee  theChair.1:  q»lie.  ?''  ^'J^T  ^~^^«?^'  }^  ?*^'  "^  ^«  ^^ 

Ai-I  the  triumph  wa.  bat  brief,  ,^*  ^l?""?  '^P-  ''^*  "•cnmmage.''  or  at 

The  «»nd  ttmek  aw— like  .iddfht  thief-  ^^^  ^«  plungmg  head  foremost  into  one. 

The  senate  Aed  from  telling  troee.  was  as  much  matter  of  course  as  the  long 

And  etroteh'd  their  piaioat  to  the  hroeae .  draughts  of  ale  or  whiskey  that  dosed  his 

The  ehrabebeiiittd  Sprint  Oaidea-piBM  mercantile   transacUon.      At    the  Tillage 

Reeeiv*d  the  emigrated  nea.  hurling-match,  the   "  hurlet,"  or   crooked 

Kow  far  from  woodman**  aze,  with  oaia  Stick,  with  which  they  Struck  the  ball,  often 

They  bvild,  and  breed,  and  nestle  there.  chaneed  its  playiul  Utility ;  nay,  at  a  fiin^ 

ral,  the  body  was  scarce  laid  in  the  ffravcy 
T.  T.        when  the  voice  of  petty  discord  mijpt  be 
heard  above  the  grave's  silence. 
___^____,__^^_^^,_^__^  These  contentions,  like  all  great  events^ 

generally  arose  from  yery  trivial  causes. 

A  drunken  fellow,  for  instance,  was  in  a 

MUSIC  AND  ANIMALS.  strange  public-house ;  be  could  not  content 

himself  with  the  new  faces  near  him,  so 
Bonaventure  d'Argonne  says,  '*  Doubt-    struck  at  some  three,  six,  or  ten,  as  it  might 
ing  the  truth  of  those  who  say  it  is  natural     ^  i  ^nd,  in  course,  sot  soundly  drubbed, 
for  us  to  love  music,  especially  the  sounds     On  his  return  home  he  related  his  case  of 

of  instruments,  and  that  beasts  are  touched  i^j^^*  exhibiting  his  closed  eye,  battered 

with  it,  I  one  day,  being  in  the  countiy,  mouth,  or  remnant  of  nose ;  enhsting  all  his 

endeavoured  to  determine  the  point ;  and,  relatives,  **  kith-and-kin  ;'*   in  fact,  all  his 

while  a  man  was  playing  on  the  trump  neighbours  who  liked  ''  a  bit  of  diversion," 

marine,  made  my  observations  on  a  cat,  a  uid  they  generally  included  the  whole  male 

dog,  a  horse,  an  ass,  a  hind,  cows,  small  population  able  to  bear  arms.    'At  the  head 

birds,  and  a  cock  and  hens,  who  were  in  a  of  bis  faction  he  attended  the  next  &ir,  or 

yard,  under  a  window  on  which  I  was  other  place  of  popular  resort,  where  he 

leaning.    I  did  not  perceive  that  the  cat  might  expect  to  meet  his  foes ;  the  noise  of 

was  the  least  affected;  and  I  even  judged,  ^  muster  went  abroad,  or  he  sent  a  pie- 

by  her  air,  that  she  wouM  have  given  all  ^ious  challenge :  the  opposite  party  assem- 

the  insttximents  in  the  woild  for  a  mouse,  ^^ed  in  as  much  force  as  possible,  never 

sleeping  in  the  sun  all  the  time;  the  horse  declining  the  encounter;  one  or  other  side 

stopped  short  from  time  to  time  before  the  ^^  beaten,  and  tried  to  aveiupe  its  disgrace 

winaow,  liiUng  his  head  up  now  and  then,  on  the  first  opportunity ;  defeat  again  Ibl- 

as  he  was  feeding  on  the  grass ;  the  dog  lowed,  and  again  produced  like  efforts  and 

continued  for  above  an  hour  seated  on  his  results ;    and  thus  the  solemn    feud  ran 

hind  leffs,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  player ;  through  a  number  of  years  and  seyeral 

the  ass  did  not  discover  the  least  indication  of  generations. 

his  being  touched ,  eating  his  thistles  peace-  A  wicked,  '*  devil-may-care*'  fellow,  fever- 
ably;  the  hind  lifted  up  her  large  wide  ^^  ^or  sport,  would,  at  fair,  pattern,  or 
ears,  and  seemed  very  attentive ;  the  cows  funeral,  sometimes  smite  another  without 
ilept  a  little,  and  after  gazing  as  though  <iny  provocation,  merely  to  create  a  riot ; 
they  had  been  acquainted  with  us,  went  the  standers-by  would  take  different  sides, 
forward  :  some  birds  who  were  in  an  aviary,  as  their  taste  or  connections  inclined  them  ; 
and  others  on  the  trees  and  bushes,  almost  and  the  fray,  thus  commencing  between 
tore  their  throatr  with  singing ;  but  the  two  individuals  who  owed  each  other  no 
cock,  who  minded  only  his  hens,  and  the  iU-will,  embroiled  half  the  assembled  con- 
hens,  who  were  solely  employed  in  scraping  course.  Nay,  a  youth,  in  despair  that  so 
on  a  neighbouring  dungnill,  did  not  snow  fiue  a  multitude  was  likely  to  separate 
m  any  manner  that  they  took  the  least  plea-  peaceably,  stripped  off  his  heavy  outside 
sure  in  hearing  the  trump  marine.''  coat,  «nd    trailed  it  through  the   puddle, 

daring  any  of  the  lookers  on  to  tread  upon 
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u ;  his  defiance  was  rarely  ineffectual ;  he  to  ascertain  which  ^ide  might  prove  the 

knocked    down,  if  possible,    the   invited  weakest ;  for  to  the  weakest  (the  most  a|^ 

ofiender ;    a  general  battle    ensued,  that  grieved  formed  no  part  of  bis  calculation^ 

soon  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  every  '*  aU  Jack  invariably  extended  his  patronage. 

peen''  was  at  work  in  senseless  clatter  and  The  vanithie,  good  woman,  ^hen  she 

unimaginable  hostility.  heard  of  an   approachinff  fair,  or    other 

The  occurrence  of  the  word  "alpeen''  popular  meeting,  immediately  set   about 

seems  to  suggest  adescription  of  the  weapon  preparing  plasters   and  ointments;     and 

of  which  it  is  the  name,  and  this  can  best  this  resulted  from  a  thrifty  forecast ;    for 

be  given  in  a  piece  of  biographical  anecdote,  were  she  to  call  in  a  doctor  every  time  her 

Jack  Mullally  still  lives  m  fame,  thoush  husband's  head  wanted  piecing,  it  would 

his  valiant  bones  are  dust.     He  was  tne  run  away  with  the  profits  of  her  business, 

landlord  of  a  public-house  in  a  mountain  Jack,  indeed*  never  ibrgot  his  dignity  so  far 

district ;  a  chivalrous  fellow,  a  righter  of  as  to  inform  his  wife  that  he  intended  being 

wrongs,  the  leader  of  a  faction  of  desperate  engaged  on  such  occasions ;  but  she  always 

fighting  men,  and,  like  Arthur,  with  his  took  it  for  granted,  and  with  the  bustle  of 

doughty    knights,  a  match  for  any  four  a  good  housewife,  set  about  her  prepara* 

among  them,  though  eadi  a  hero ;    and,  tion^accordrnarly :  till,  at  length,  a  breach 

above  all,  the  armourer  of  his  department,  happened  in  his  skull  which  set  her  art  at 

In  Jack's  chimney-comer  hung  bundles  of  defiance ;  and  ever  since  she  lives  the  sole 
sticks,  suspended  there  for  the  purpose  of*  proprietor  of  the  pubhc-house  where  Jack 

being  dried  and  seasoned ;  and  these  were  once  reigned  in  glory.    The  poor  widow 

of  two  descriptions  of  warlike  weapons ;  has  thriven  since  her  husband's  death ;  and 

shortish  oaken  cudgels,  to  be  used  as  quar-  is  now  rich,  not  having  lately  had  Jack's 

ter-staves,  or,  par  exeellenee,  genuine  shil-  assistance  in  spending,  (she  never  had  it  in 

lelaghs ;  and  the  alpeens  themselves, — long  earning.)    She  recounts  his  exploits  with 

wattles  with  heavy  knobs «t  the  ends,  to  be  modest  spirit;  and  one  blessing  at  least 

wielded  with  boUi  hands,  and  competent,  has  resulted  from  her  former  matronly  care 

under  food  guidance,  to  the  felling  of  a  of  the  good  man — she  is  the  Lady  Bounti- 

reasonaSkle  ox.  fill  of  her  district ;  a  quack  it  may  be,  yet 

Jack  and    his  subjects.  Jack  and    his  sufficiently  skilful   for   the  uncomplicated 

alpeens,  were  rarely  absent  from  any  fair  ailments  of  her  country  customers.* 
within  twen^  miles,  having  always  business 

on  hands  in  the  way  of  their  association.  --—-—----—-——————  -— - 

When  a  skirmish  took  place,  the  side  that  jr\jaT\nv  wnTTnAVQ 

conld  enUst  in  iu  interesU  Jack,  his  alpeens,  LONDON  HOLIDAYS, 

and  his  merry  men,  was  sure  of  victory.  '    Holidays,  like  all  other  natural  and  lively 

The  patriarch  was  generally  to  be  found  things,  are  good  things ;  and  the  abuse 

seated  by  his  kitchen  fire;  business  w&s  does    not    argue  against  the  use.    The^ 

beneath  him ;  he  left  all  that  to  the  **  vani-  serve  to  keep  people  in  mind  that  there  is 

thee;"  and  his  hours  lapsed,  when  matters  a  green  and  glad  world,  as  well  as  a  world 

of  moment  did  not  warn  him  to  the  field,  of  brick  and   mortar  and  money-getting. 

either  in  wetting  his  sticks  with  a  damp  They  remind  them  disinterestedly  of  one 

doth,  and  then  heating  them  over  the  turf  another,  or  that  they  have  other  things  to 

blaze,  to  give  them  the  proper  curve ;  or,  in  interchange  besides  bills  and  commodities, 

teaching  a  pet  starling  to  speak  Irish,  and  If  it  were  not  for  holidays  and  poetry,  and 

whistle  <^  Shann  Buoy  ;*'  or,  haply,  in  im-  such  like  stumbling  blocks  to  square-toes, 

bibing  his  own  ale  or  whiskey,  and  smoking  there  would  be  no  getting  out  of  the  way 

his  short  blade  pipe,  or  doohdien,  as  himsetf  of  care  and  common-places.— They  keep 

termed  it.     And  here  he  gave  audience  to  the  world   fresh  for  improvement.      The 

the  numerous  suitors  and  ambassadors  who,  greal  abuse  of  holidays  is  when  they  are 

day  by  day,  came  to  seek  his  aid,  prepare-  too  few.    There  are  offices,  we  understand, 

tory  to  a  concerted  engagement.     His  an-  in  the  city,  in  which,  with  the  exception  of 

swer  was  never  hastily  rendered.    He  pro-  Sundays,  people  have  but  one  holiday  or  so 

mised,  at  all  events,  to  be  with  his  corps  at  throughout  the  year,  which  appears  to  us  a 

the  appointed  ground  ;  and  then  and  there  very  melancholy  hilarity.  It  is  like  a  single 

he  would  proclaim  of  which  side  he  was  the  living  thing  in  a  solitude,  which  only  adds 

ally.     This  precautionary   course  became  to  the  solitariness.     A  clerk  issuing  forth 

the  more  advisable,  as  he  was  always  sure  on  his  exclusive  Good  Friday  must  in  vain 

of  a  request  from  both  Actions;  and  time, ., 

Jbrethought,  and  inquiry,  were  necessary  •  t«]«»  of  tk«  D'Hsra  Famiijr.   F^t  SwiM 
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attempt  to  be  merrj;,  unless  he  is  a  very  extensiTelj  so.  No  person,  however,  would 
merry  person,  at  other  times.  He  must  hie  erer  be  in  want  of  a  meal  amongst  them, 
oppressed  with -a  sense  of  all  the  rest  of  the  and  they  are  always  kind  and  attentive  to 
yev  He  cannot  have  time  to  smile  ■  be*  strangers  when  there  is  nothing  offensive  in 
fore  he  has  to  be  grave  again.  It  is  a  differ-  their  manners.  They  are  just  m  their  deal* 
ence,  a  dream,  a  wrench,  a  lay^abbath,  ings  amongst  themselves,  but  would  not  be 
any  thing  but  a  holiday.  There  was  a  scrupulous  in  overreaching  government  or 
Greek  philosopher,  who,  when  he  was  those  without.  Theft  is  scarcely  known 
asked  on  his  death-bed  what  return  could  amongst  them,  and  the  voice  of  the  com- 
be made  him  for  the  good  he  had  done  his  munity  is  loud  asrainst  all  breaches  of  de- 
country,  requested  that  all  the  little  txyys  Corum,  and  attaches  weight  and  respecta- 
might  have  a  holiday  on  tiie  anniversary  of  bility  to  virtuous  conduct  in  its  members. 
his  birth-day.  Doubtless  they  had  many  The  vices  of  this  people,  whidi  they  owe 
besides,  and  yet  he  would  give  them  an-  chiefly  to  their  government,  are  dissimula^ 
other.  When  we  were  at  school,  we  had  a  tion,  cunning,  and  a  disregard  to  truth, 
holiday  on  every  saint's  day,  and  this  was  They  are  naturally  timid,  and  wtU  endea- 
pretty  nearly  all  that  we,  or,  indeed,  any  vour  to  redress  their  wrongs  rather  by 
one  else,  knew  of  some  of  those  blessed  stratagem- than  more  generous  means;  when 
names  in  the  calendar.  When  we  came  to  roused,  however;  they  will  be  found  not . 
know  ^at  they  had  earned  this  pleasure  .  tritbout  courage,  nor  by  any  means  con- 
for  us  by  martyrdom  and  torment,  we  con*  ^emptible  enemies.  Although  not  remark- 
^tulated  ourselves  that  we  had  not  known  ftble  for  sharpness,  they  are  not  wanting  in 
)t  sooner;  and  yet,  upon  the  principle  of  intelligence.  They  are  sdl  minutely  informed 
'.he  Greek  philosopher,  perhaps  a  true  lover  |n  every  thing  that  relates  to  their  own  call- 
of  mannikra-kind  w<nifd  hardly  object  to  ing.  lliey  are  fond  of  conversation,  discuss 
have  his  old  age  burnt  oQt  at  the  suke,  if  the  merits  of  different^  modes  of  agricul- 
he  could  secure  to  thousands  hereafter  the  tnre,  the  charactnfs  of  tlieir  neighbours,  and 
beatitude  of  a  summer's  holiday.*  evety  thing  that  relates  to  the  concerns  of 

the  community,  and  many  of  them  are  not 

"  without  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  lead- 

THE  HUSBANDMEN  OF  HINDU.  *%f^^  ^i  ^^^  ^}^^7  **^  **"?^'  country. 

The  Hmdu  husbandman  rises  at  cock 

They  are  generally  termed  Koonbees,  w>w,  washes  his  hands,  feet,  and  fece,  re- 
and  on  the  whole  they  are  better  informed  P^ts  the  names  of  some  of  his  gods,  and 
than  the  lower  classes  of  our  own  country-  perhaps  takes  a  whiff  of  his  pipe  or  a  quid 
men ;  they  certainly  far  surpass  them  m.  ^^  tobacco,  and  is  now  ready  to  begin  his 
propriety  and  orderliness  oi  demeanour,  labour.  He  lets  loose  his  oxen,  and  drives 
They  are  mild  and  unobtrusive  in  their  them  leisurely  to  his  fields,  allowing  them 
manners,  and  quickly  shrink  from  any  thing  ^  graze,  if  there  is  any  grass  on  the  ground, 
like  an  opposite  behaviour  in  others.  Liti-  ta  they  go  along,  and  takes  his  breakfost 
gatiqp  is  not  a  marked  part  of  their  chansc*  ^^h  him  tied  up  in  a  dirty  doth,  or  it  is 
ter.  They  are  forgetful  of  injury;  or  if  sent  after  him  by  one  of  his  children,  and 
ihey  harbour  animosity,  they  are  seldom  consists  of  a  cake  (made  unleavened  of  the 
hftrried  by  it  into  acts  of  violence  or  cruelty,  ^our  of  Badjeree  or  Juwaree,)  and  some  of 
Custom  has  taught  them  not  to  have  much  i^e  cookery  of  the  preceding  day,  or  an 
respect  for  their  women,  or  rather,  indeed,  onion  or  two.  On  reaching  his  fidd  it  is 
to  look  on  them  with  contempt;  but  they  perhaps  seven  or  eight  o*dock;  he  yokes 
are  always  indulgent  to  them,  and  never  "i^  oxen,  if  any  of  the  operations  of  hus- 
put  any  restraint  on  their  liberty.  The  bandry  require  it,  and  works  for  an  hour  or 
great  attachment  they  have  to  their  children  ^^o,  then  squats  down  and  takes  hb  break- 
forms  an  amiable  part  of  their  charifbter.  ^^  ^t  without  loosing  his  cattle.  He  re- 
They  are  usually  frugal,  indining  to  parsi-  somes  his  work  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
mony,  and  not  improvident ;  but  at  their  <^d  goes  on  till  near  twelve  o*dock,  when 
marriage  feasts  they  are  lavish  and  profuse,  ^i^  wife  arrives  with  his  dinner.  He  then 
and  on  these  and  other  occasions  often  con-  unyokes  his  oxen,  drives  them  to  drink,  and 
tract  debts  that  are  a  burden  to  them  fbr  allows  them  to  graze  or  rives  them  straw; 
life.  Their  relirion  strongly  enjoins  charity,  &nd  takes  his  dinner  by  the  side  of  a  well 
and  they  are  disposed  to  be  hospitable,  but  or  a  stream,  or  under  tne  shade  of  a  tree  if 
their  extreme  poverty  is  a  bar  to  their  being  ^^lere  happens  to  be  one,  and  is  waited  on 

-         ■  during  his  meal  by  his  wife.    After  hit 

•  Utorary  Pocket  Vook  dinner  he  is  (oined  by  any  of  his  fellow 
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labourers  who  may  be  near,  and  after  a  vantages,  not  unfrecfuentlv  gain  as  great  an 

chat  takes  a  nap  on  his  spread  cumley  or  ascendancy  over  theu  lords  as  in  other  parts 

jota  for  half  an  hoar,  while  his  wife  eats  of  the  world.* 

-what  he  has  left.    He  yokes  his  cattle  again 

about  two  or  half>past  two  o'clock,  and  " 

works  till  sunset,  when  he  proceeds  leisurely  nnrnrrk  -onmu 

home,  ties  up  and  feeds  his  oxen,  then  goes  auvnu  JiutsilM. 

himsdf  to  a  brook,  bathes  and  washes,  ot  xt  was  customary  among'  the  ancients  to 

has  hot  water  thrown  over  him  by  his  wife  ^rite  names,  whether  of  the  gods,  or  of 

at  home.    After  his  ablutions,  and  perhaps  t^^ir  friends,  in  a  circle,  that  none  might 

on  holidays  anointing  himself  with  sandal  tj^^  offence  at  seeing  another's  name  pre- 

wood  oil,  he  prays  before  his  household  ferred  to  his  own.    The  Cordeliers  have 

gods,  and  often  visits  one  or  more  of  the  ii)rmerly  been  known  to  have  paid  the  same 

▼illage  temples.    His  wife  by  this  Ume  has  attention  to  delicacy,  and  when  a  pope  has 

prei^red  bis  sunper,  which  he  takes  m  demanded   the  names  of  some  priests  of 

company  with  the  males  of  the  femily.  their  order,  that  one  might  be  raised  to  the 

His  pnncipal  enjoyment  seems  to  be  be-  purple,  they  have  sent  those  names  written 

tween  this  meal  and  bed-time,  which  is  nine  circuiarly,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  re- 

or  ten  o  clock.    He  now  fondles  and  plays  commend  one  more  than  another.     The 

with  his  children,  visits  or  is  visited  by  his  j^ce  of  sailors  are  the  only  people  who 

neighbours,  and  converses  about  the  labouf  preserve  this  very  ancient  custom  in  its 

of  the  day  and  concerns  of  the  vill^,  p^^ty,  for  when  any  remonstrance  is  on 

either  in  the  open  air  or  by  the  glimmering  foot  among  them,  they  sign  it  in  a  cirole, 

light  of  a  lamp,  learns  from  the  shopkeeper  and  caU  it  a  raumi  rMn. 
or  beadle  what  strangers  have  passed  or 


stopped  at  the  Tillage,  and  their  history,  — — ^^— ^— ^— — — ^^— 
ana  horn  any  of  the  community  that  may  NAMES, 

have  been  at  the  city  (Poohnah)  what  news 

be  has  brought,    m  the  less  busy  times.        Toward  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 

which  are  two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  tury,  it  was  the  fancy  of  the  wits  and 

the  cultivators  take  their  meals  at  home,  learned  men  of  the  age,  particularly  in 

and  have  sufficient  leisure  for  amusement*  Italy,  to  change  their  baptismal  names  for 

They  then  sit  in  groups  in  the  shade  and  classical  ones.  As  Sannazarius,  for  instance, 

converse,  visit  their  mends  in  the  neigh-  who  altered  his  own  plain  name ''Jacopo  " 

bouring  Tillages,  go  on  pilgrimages,  fco.  &c  to  "  Actius  Syncenis.*'    Numbers  did  the 

The  women  of  the  cultivators,  like  those  same,  and  among  the  rest,  Platina  the  his- 

of  other  Asiatics,  are  seldom  the  subject  of  torian,  at  Rome,  who,  not  without  a  solemn 

gallantry,  and  are  looked  on  rather  as  a  ceremonial,  took  the  name  of  *'  Callima- 

part  of  their  live  stock  than  as  companions,  chus,"  instead  of  *'  Philip.*'    Pope  Paul 

and  yet,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expect-  II.,  who  reigned  about  that  time,  unluckily 

ed,  tiieir  condition  seems  w  from  being  chanced   to   be  suspicious,  illiterate,  and 

unhappy.    The  law  allows  a  husband  to  heavy  of  compreheosion.     He  had  no  idea 

beat  nis  wife,  and  for  infidelity  to  maim  her  that  persons  could  wish  to  alter  their  names, 

or  else  put  her  to  death ;  but  these  severi-  unless  they   had  some  bad  design,  and 

ties  are  seldom  resorted  to,  and  rarely  any  actually  scrupled  not  to  employ  imprison- 

sort  of  harsh  behaviour.  A  man  is  despised  roent,and  other  violent  methods,  to  discover 

who  is  seen  much  in  company  with  women,  the  fencied  mystery.     Platina  was  most 

A  wife,  therefore,  never  looks  for  any  fond-  cruelly  tortured  on  this  frivolous  account ; 

ling  from  her  husband ;  it  is  thought  un-  he  had  nothing  to  confess,  so  the  pope,  after 

becoming  in  him  even  to  mention  her  name,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  convict  him  of 

and  she  is  never  allowed  to  eat  in  company  heresjf,  sedition.  See.  released  him,  after  9 

with  him,  from  the  time  of  their  weading  long  imprisonment, 
dinner;  but  patiently  wait)  on  him  during  _^» 

his  meals,  and  makes  her  reMst  on  what  he        Formerly  there  were  many  persons  sor- 

leaves.    But  setting  aside  these  marks  of  „^^  j^     („  „  ^,j  bobkVthe  title  of 

SOTtempt,  she  is  always  treated  with  kind-  ^y^^  ^^  ^^  „^„,i„„  j,  „aa, 

ness  and  forbearance,  unless  her  conduct  IS  „f  ^^^  Rogerius  Diabolus,  lord  of  Moiv- 

Tery  perrerse  and  bad,  and  she  has  her  ..gj-. 
entire  Ifoerty.    The  women  have  generally 

the  sole  direction  of  household  afrairs,  and  — ^— ^— — — — — ^— — — — 
if  clever,  notwithstanding  all  th^ir  disad-  *  Ur.  CoMMiaTn...  Bombay  Ut.  8m. 
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An  English  monk,  "  Willelmus,  cogno- 
mento  Diabolus,"  and  another  person, 
'^  Hughes  1e  Diable,  lord  of  Lusignan." 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  son  to  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  was  sumamed  "  the 
Devil/* 

In  Norway  and  Sweden  there  were  two 
families  of  the  name  of  **  TroUe/'  in  Eng- 
lish *'  Devil/'  and  every  branch  of  these 
families  had  an  emblem  of  the  **  Devil  *' 
for  their  coat  of  arms. 

In  Utrecht  there  ¥ras  a  family  of  "  Teu- 
fels/'  or  ^  Devils/'  and  another  in  Brittany 
named  **  Diable." 


too  as  they  went  along  should  sing  aloud, 
having  each  of  them,  as  a  recompense*  a 
handMme  sum  of  money  allotted  for  a  por- 
tion. All  the  deigy  of  Padua  marched 
before  in  long  procession,  together  with  all 
the  monks  of  the  convent,  except  those 
.wearing  black  habits,  whom  he  expressly 
exdudra  by  his  will,  lest  tike  blackness  of 
their  hoods  should  throw  a  gloom  upon  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  procession. 


A  SEA  BULL. 

An  Irishman,  who  served  on  board  a 
man  of  war  in  the  capacity  of  a  waister, 
was  selected  by  one  of  the  officers  to  haul 
in  a  tow-line  of  considerable  length,  which 
was  towing  over  the  tafrail.  After  rowsing 
in  forty  or  fifty  fathoms,  which  had  put  his 
patience  severely  to  proof,  as  well  as  every 
muscle  of  his  arms,  he  muttered  to  himself, 
**  Sure,  it's  as  long  as  to  day  and  to-mor- 
row I  It's  a  good  week's  work  for  any  five 
in  the  ship  I — Bad  luck  to  the  arm  or  leg 
itil  leave  me  at  last  I — What  1  more  of  it 
yet l—Och,  murder;  the  sa's  mighty  deep 
to  be  sure  1" — ^After  continuing  in  a  similar 
strain,  and  conceivinff  there  was  little  pro- 
bability of  the  coinpletion  of  his  labour, 
he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  addressing 
the  officer  of  the  watch,  exclaimed,  **  Bad 
manners  to  me,  sir,  if  I  don't  think  som^ 
body's  cut  qf  the  other  end  of  it  /" 


ANECDOTE. 

Charles  I.  and  Parliaments. 

Mr.  Pye,  the  late  poet  laureate,  in  his 
^  Sketches,"  savs,  *<  When  I  was  at  Ox- 
ford, my  tutor  having  the  revisal  of  some 
papers  relative  to  the  civil  war,  (I  know 
not  if  they  have  been  published,)  showed 
me  a  letter  from  one  of  the  king's  secreta- 
ries, with  remarks  on  the  margin  in  the 
king's  own  handwriting.  One  expression 
particularly  struck  me,  as  seeming  to  show 
tkis  determination  to  lay  aside  the  use  of 
parliaments.  The  paper  was  a  circi^ar  re* 
quest  to  some  of  the  counties  for  their 
pecuniary  assistance,  I  believe  on  the  Scots' 
invasion.  The  words  were,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  recollect,  (sixteen  years  having 
elapsed  since  I  saw  the  letter,)  '  Your 
obliging  me  in  this  instance  will  induce  me 
to  tiSk  your  aid  in  a  manner  more  agreeable 
to  yourselves.'  These  words  had  a  line 
drawn  through  them ;  and  there  was  written 
on  the  margin,  in  the  king's  hand :  '  I  have 
SCORED  out  these  words,  as  they  seem  to 
imply  a  promise  of  calling  a  parliament,  of 
which  I  have  no  intention.' " 


CHEERFUL  FUNERAL. 

Lodovick  Cortusius,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
who  died  at  Padua  on  the  15th  of  Jul^, 
1518,  when  upon  his  death-bed  forbad  his 
relations  to  sned  tears  at  his  funeral,  and 
even  put  his  heir  under  a  heavy  penalty  if* 
he  neglected  to  perform  his  orders.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  ordered  musicians,  sing^ts, 
pipers,  and  fiddlers,  of  all  kinds,  to  supply 
the  place  of  mourners,  and  directed  tnat 
fifty  of  them  should  walk  before  his  corpse 
with  the  clergymen,  playing  upon  their 
several  instruments ;  for  this  service  he  or- 
dered each  of  them  half  a  ducat.  He  like- 
wise appointed  twelve  maids  in  green  habits 
to  carry  his  corpse  to  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  where  he  was  buried,  and  that  they 


THE  YANKEE  CAUGHT  IN  HIS  OWN 

TR*\P. 

For  the  Table  Booh. 

A  Pat— aa  odd  joker— and  Yankee  more  alj, 
Onee  riding  together,  a  gallows  pan'd  bj : 
Said  the  Yankee  to  Fat,  '*  If  I  don't  make  too  frea, 
Oire  that  gallowr  its  due,  pray  where  theft  would  yon 

ber 
*•  Why  honey/*  said  Pat,  «  faith  that's  eamly  known/ 
I'd  be  riding  to  town— by  myself— all  alone.'* 

Sam  Sam*s  Sow 


TUF.  TABLE  0(.K>11. 


SrOigt  on  t^  Stoaii  to  Btdtmtiam. 

— Aocient  Charitj  1«t  floi*  thU  braok 
Aenwa  the  road,  for  sheep  and  beggiMnen 
To  cool  their  weuy  feet,  and  ilike  Hieit  thint. 

On  oiu  Tra;  from  Penge,*  W.  thought  "  the  rapidi  are  aeai,"  from  the  "  Cuib> 

thia  object  worth  tketching.     He  occupied  d[aii  Boat-song,"  I  fell  into  a  reverie   on 

hiniidf   with  hia  pencil,  and    I    amused  Wilson's  ma^ificeot  painting  of  the  fiilU 

myself  with  dropping  ^iDs  of  dust  among  of  Niagara,  in  Mr.  Laodseer's   painliag- 

a  fleet  of  tadpoles   on  the   jellow  sands,  room.     While  I  seated  myself  by  the  way- 

aod  watching  their  motions:  a  lew  inches  side,and,amonggTound-iTrandpenwinkle, 

from  thesn,  in  a  dearer  shallow,  lay  a  shoal  discriminating  the  diminutive  form*  of  tree* 

of  stickle-backi  as  on  their  Dogger-hank :  in   the  varied  moaws  of  an  old   bank,  I 

a  thread  and  a  blood-worlfa,  and  the  absence  recollected    descriptions    I    had    read    of 

of  my  friend,  and  of  certain  feelings  in  transatlantic    scenery,    and    ttie    gigantic 

behalf  of  the  worms,  would  have  afforded  vegetation  on  the  Ohio  and  Miuissipi. 
ne  neellent  iport.   The  rivulet  CTOsses  the         A  labourer  told  us,  that  this  little  brook  ii 

road  from  a  meadow,  where  I  heard  it  in  called,  "  Chaffinch's   River,"  and   that   it 

It*  QtUTow  channel,  and  muttering  inwardly  springs  from  **  the  Aldeit,"  near  Croydon, 

_^^__-^^^__^_^_^ and  nint  into  the  Bavensbonme. 


V«i  I^J3, 
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No.  XX. 

[From  '*  Bussy  D'Ambois  his  ReTenge,'*  a 
Tragedy,  by  George  Chapman,  1613.] 

Playt  tmd  Player: 

Omn.  —  I  woold  htTe  tfaete  things 
Broofbt  upon  StagM.  totet  wightj  Miaen 
8«e  ftU  their  gruw  tad  leruyw  miichiefs  pUy*4, 
As  once  th«7  were  in  AUiene  aed  old  Room. 

Clsmomt.  Nay,  we  mvat  mam  have  aothiaf  brovf^t 
<m  Stages 
Bot  pnppetrf,  aad  pied  ridieolons  aaties. 
Men  thither  oome  to  laugh,  aad  feed  fbot&t  s 
Cheek  at  all  goodaeas  there,  asheiag  prebned : 
When,  wheresoerer  Ooodaets  oemes,  she  makes 
The  plaee  still  sacrsd,  thoogh  with  other  feet 
Nercr  so  nnch  *tis  seaadal'd  aad  pollated. 
Let  me  leara  aaj  thiag,  that  ftts  a  maa, 
la  aaj  Subles  shewn,  as  well  as  Stages.— 

BaKga^.  Whjr,  is  not  all  the  World  esteen'd  a  Stifi? 

ChrmonL  Yes,  aad  rig^t  worthilj ;  aad  Stages  too 
Hava  a  rsspeot  dae  to  theau  if  hat  ealy 
For  what  the  good  Greek  Moralist  says  of  llism : 
**  Is  a  Boaa  proad  of  greataess,  or  of  lidMsf 
OiT«  BM  aa  expert  Actor ;  1*11  shew  all 
rhateaa  within  his  greatest  glory  fall ; 
Is  a  mn  *i^aid  with  poverty  and  kwnssi  I 
CKto  aie  an  Aotor ;  I'll  shew  every  eye 
What  he  laments  so,  aadso  aaeh  doesiy : 
The  beet  and  worst  of  bothJ'— If  bat  te  thtoi 
To  make  the  proudest  outside,  that  moot  sweUs 
With  things  without  hio^  aad  aboTe  his  worth. 
Bee  how  small  eanse  he  has  to  be  so  blown  up ; 
And  the  most  poor  maa,  to  be  grieved  wift 
Both  being  so  easily  bene  by  expert  Actors  i 
The  Stage  and  Actors  are  not  so  ouatemptfcl. 
As  erery  innovating  Paritaa, 
And  igaoraat  Swearer  out  of  jealous  enT]^ 
Would  hare  the  world  Imagine.    And  besides 
That  all  thiaga  hare  beea  likened  to  the  aiir  A 
Used  upoa  Stages,  aad  toStages  fitted ; 
The  Splenetive  Philosophsr,  that  ever 
Ijaugh'd  at  them  all,  were  worthy  the  eastagiag : 
All  objects,  were  they  ae^er  so  full  of  tears, 
He  so  eoaeeited,  that  he  eeuU  distill  theaee 
If  atter,  that  still  fed  Ub  lidieuloos  humour. 
Heard  he  a  lawyer,  nsver  so  vehement  pleadbg. 
He  stood  aad  iMgk'd.  Hsaidbea' 

tog 
Never  so  thrtftUy,  aelliag  ef  Mb 
■astoodaadlani^'d.    Beaid  he  a  Holy  BmCher, 
For  hdllaw  ostsatatioa,  at  hu  pimyen 
Ne'er  so  mpetMasly,  he  slootf  aad  laagh'd. 
Saw  be  a  Great  ICaa,  never  so  insuldag^ 
Severely  inJieting,  gravely  giving  laws* 
Not  for  their  food  but  hia-4e  stood  and  181^*4. 
Saw  he  a  Youthful  Widow, 
New  sa  weepings  wriagiag  ef  her  haada 
For  hM-  dead  Lord,  stiU  the  Fhiloeopher  laagh'd.— 
Mow,  whether  he  suppsasd  all  thase  Pressatmsato 


Were  oaly  BMakeiies,  and  wore  false  Aums, 

Or  -else  were  simply  vaia,  I  toke  ao  care ; 

But  still  he  laugfa'd,  how  grave,  soc'er  they  were. 


Stoicism. 


—  is  this  one  thiag  all  the  discipline 
Of  ssanners  and  of  manhood  is  eontaia'd  ; 
A  Maa  to  join  himself  with  the  Universe 
In  his  main  sway ;  aad  make  (in  all  thiags  fit) 
Oae  with  that  All ;  aad  go  on,  rouad  ae  it : 
Not  plucking  from  the  whole  his  wretohed  part. 
And  into  struts,  or  into  nought  revert ; 
Wishing  the  complete  Universe  mji^t  be 
dabjeet  to  such  amg  of  it  as  He. 


AppiirUioni  before  the  Bodtfe  Death 
ScoTicE,  Second  Sight. 

— —  thcee  true  Shadows  of  the  Guise  aad  Cardinal. 
Fore-running  thue  their  Bodies,  may  alcove. 
That  all  things  to  be  doae,  as  here  we  live^ 
Ave  doae  before  all  times  ia  th*  other  life. 


[From  **•  Satiromastix,''  a  Comedy^  by  Tho- 
mas Decker.  1602  :  in  which  Ben  Jon- 
son^  under  the  name  of  Horace,  is  repre- 
hendedy  in  retaliation  of  his  **  Poetaster;*^ 
in  which  he  had  attacked  two  of  his 
Brother  Dramatists,  probably  Marston 
and  Decker,  under  the  names  of  Crispi 
■MS  and  Demetrius.] 

flbraee.  What  could  I  do,  oat  of  a  just  rsveage. 
But  briag  them  to  the  Stage  ?  they  envy  me. 
Because  I  hold  more  worthy  oompaay. 

jDssMfrMit.  Good  Horace,  no;  my  cheeks  do  blush 
for  thiae^ 
As  often  as  thou  speaks't  so.    Where  oae  trae 
And  aobly^virtaous  spmt  fbr  fliy  best  part 
Loves  thee,  I  wish  oae  ten  even  ftr  m  mj  heavt. 
T  make  account  I  put  np  as  deep  shar^ 
la  aay  good  maa's  love,  which  thy  worth  owas. 
As  ttou  Myself;  we  envy  not  to  eee 
Thy  friends  with  bays  to  crowa  thy  Foesy, 
No,  here  the  gall  liee ;  we  that  kaow  wkst  stuff 
Thy  very  heart  is  made  of,  kaow  the  stalk 
On  which  thy  leatmag  grows,  aad  caa  give  life 
To  thy  (osee  dying)  baegneu,  yet  must  we 
Daaoe  aaties  ca  thy  paper. 

Oriqrfaaf.  This  toakes  us  angry,  but  not  envious. 
No;  were  thy  warpt  soul  put  m  anew  mould, 
I'd  wear  Aee  as  a  jewel  set  la  gold. 


[From  the  '^  Antipodes,^'  a  Comedy,  by 
Richard  Brome,  1633.] 


XHreetione  to  Phyere* 


-My  acton 


Are  all  in  rsadiaess,  aad  I  think  all  perfect. 
But  eae,  that  aever  will  be  parfKt  in  aftkg 
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He  ttndiet ;  ytt  ha  makos  tauk  sktlti  •ztonpore. 

CKnowing  the  pcrpos*  what  he  is  to  speak  to), 

That  ho  moves  mirth  in  me  'boTO  all  the  reet 

For  I  am  mm  of  thoeo  Poetio  Fnrlee, 

Tbat  thnate  &b  actor's  life,  in  a  whole  Play 

That  adds  a  syllahle.  or  takes  away. 

If  he  esa  fribble  throngfa,  and  move  defight 

Ib  othen,  I  am  pleased.—       •       •       •       • 

Let  me  not  see  yo«  bow. 

In  the  srholasrie  way  yon  brought  to  towa  with  jrov, 

Wiih  seesaw saek^a-down,  like  a  sawyer ; 

Nor  in  a  oomiososne  play  Herenles  Varens* 

Tearing  yoar  throat  to  split  tiie  andients*  ears  ;— 

And  yon.  Sir,  yon  had  got  a  tri<Uc  of  late 

Of  holding  ont  your  breech  in  a  set  speech ; 

Tonr  fingers  fibnlating  on  yonr  breast. 

As  if  yonr  bnttons  or  year  bandstrings  were 

Helps  to  yonr  memory ;  let  me  see  yon  in't 

No  mors^  I  chaige  yon.  No,  nor  yon.  Sir, 

In  that  o'eivastion  of  yonr  legs  I  told  yoi^  of, 

Yonr  singles  and  yoar  doable»— look  yon — thas— 

like  one  of  the  dsncing-mastera  of  the  bear-garden ; 

And  when  jon'ye  spoke,  at  end  of  every  speech, 

Not  minding  Qie  reply,  yon  tam  yon  roand 

As  tnnsblers  do,  when  betwixt  every  feat 

They  gafiier  wind  by  ftrking  up  their  breeches. 

m  none  of  these  absnrdities  in  my  honse ; 

But  words  and  actions  married  so  together. 

That  shall  strike  harmony  in  the  ears  and  eyes 

Of  the  severest,  if  jndieions,  critics. 

Ptayert.  My  Lord,  we  are  corrected. 

NohUmam.  Go,  be  ready.— 
But  yon.  Sir,  are  incorrigible,  and 
Take  lioence  to  yonnelf  to  add  nnto 
Yoar  parts  yonr  own  free  fancy;  and  sometimes 
To  alter  or  diminiidi  what  the  writer 
WiA  care  and  skiU  eompoeed  ;  and  when  yon  are 
To  ^leak  to  yonr  Co-actors  in  the  scene, 
Yon  hold  interloqntions  with  the  andients. 

Piojfer,  That  is  a  way,  my  Lord,  has  beea  allowed 
On  elder  stages*  to  move  mirth  aad  langhter. 

IfohUma»,  Yes,  in  the  days  of  Tarletoa  aad  Kemp, 
Befoie  the  Stage  was  pniged  from  barbarism. 
And  bxonght  to  the  peiiiBetiott  it  now  shines  with. 
Then  Fodb  aad  Jesters  spent  their  wits,  beeanse 
The  Poets  were  wise  eaongh  to  save  their  own 
For  prafitabler  nses.— 

C.  L. 


THE  DIVER  OF  CHARYBDIS. 

To  the  Edit&r, 

Sir,— Mr.  Brydone,  in  the  quotations  you 
have  made,*  appears  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  the  stories  relating  to  Charybdis.  I 
neTer  recollect  to  have  heard  mention  of 
the  name  of  Colus,  but  apprehend  he  was 
the  same  as  the  famous  Sicilian  diver, 
Nicolo  Pesce.    Associated  with  Charybdis, 

•  Ar page  643,  &c. 


some  notice  of  this  extraordinary  :nan  may 
not  be  uninteresting. 

The  authenticity  of  this  account  depends 
entirely  on  the  authority  of  Kircher.  He 
assures  us,  he  had  it  from  the  archives  of 
the  kings  of  Sicily  ;  but  its  having  so  much 
of  the  marvellous  in  it,  many  have  been 
disposed  to  doubt  its  accuracy.  Historians 
are  too  fond  of  fiction,  but  we  should  by 
no  means  doubt  their  sincerity,  when  we 
find  them  on  other  subjects  not  contempti- 
ble authorities. 

'*  In  the  time  of  Frederic,  king  of  Sicily, 
(says  Kircher,)  there  lived  a  celebrated 
diver,  whose  name  was  ATicAolow,  and  who, 
from  his  amazing  skill  in  swimming,  and 
his  perseverance  under  the  water,  was  sur- 
named  the  flah.  This  man  had  from  his 
infancy  been  used  to  the  sea ;  and  •  earned 
his  scanty  subsistence  by  divine  for  corals 
and  oysters,  which  he  sold  to  the  villagers 
on  shore.  His  long  acquaintance  with  the 
sea  at  last  brought  it  to  be  almost  bis 
natural  element.  He  was  frequently  known 
to  spend  five  days  in  the  midst  of  the 
waves,  without  any  other  provisions  than 
the  fish  which  he  caught  there,  and  ate  raw. 
He  often  swam  over  from  Sicily  into  Cala- 
bria, a  tempestuous  and  dangerous  passage, 
carrying  letters  from  the  king.  He  was 
frequently  known  to  swim  among  the 
gum  of  Lipariy  no  way  apprehensive  of 
danger. 

"  Some  mariners  oat  at  sea  one  day 
observing  something  at  a  distance  from 
them,  regarded  it  as  a  sea-monster;  but 
upon  its  approach  it  was  known  to  be 
Nicholas,  whom  they  took  into  their  ship. 
When  they  asked  him  whither  he  was  going 
in  so  stormy  and  rouffh  a  sea,  and  at  such 
a  distance  from  land,  he  showed  them  a 
packet  of  letters,  which  he  was  carrying  to 
one  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  exactly  done  up 
in  a  leather  baff,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  not  be  wetted  by  the  sea.  He 
kept  them  company  for  some  time  in  their 
voyage,  conversing  and  asking  questions; 
and,  after  eating  with  them,  took  his  leave, 
and  jumping  into  the  sea,  pursued  his 
voyage  alone. 

**  In  order  to  aid  these  powers  of  endur- 
ing in  the  deep,  nature  seemed  to  have 
assisted  him  in  a  very  extraordinary  man- 
ner;  for  the  spaces  between  his  fingers  and 
toes  were  webbed  as  in  a  goose :  and  his 
chest  became  so  very  capacious,  that  he 
was  able,  at  one  inspiration,  to  take  in  as 
much  breath  as  would  serve  him  a  whole 
day. 

**  The  account  of  so  extraordinary  a  per- 
son did  not  fail  to  reach  the  king  himself; 
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who  commanded  Nicholas  to  be  brought  in^  he  replied,  that  it  happened  to  be  flung 
before  him.  It  vna  no  easy  matter  to  find  by  the  waves  into  the  cavity  of  a  rock 
Nicholas,  who  generally  sjient  his  time  in  against  which  he  himself  was  urged  in  hiy 
the  solitudes  of  the  deep;  but,  at  last,  after  descent.  This  account,  however,  did  not 
much  searclung,  he  was  discovered,  and  satisfy  the  king*s  curiosity.  Being  request- 
brought  before  his  majesty.  The  curiosity  of  ed  once  more  to  venture  into  the  gulf  for 
this  monarch  had  long  been  excited  by  the  furthci  discoveries,  he  at  first  refus^  :  but 
accounts  he  had  heaid  of  the  bottom  of  the  the  king,  desirous  of  having  the  most  accu* 
gulf  of  Charybdis ;  he  now  thereibre  con-  rate  information  possible  of  all  things  to  be 
ceived  that  it  would  be  a  proper  oppor-  found  in  the  gulf,  repeated  his  solicita- 
tunity  to  obtain, more  certain  information,  tions;  and  to  give  them  greater  weight. 
He  therefore  commanded  the  poor  diver  to  produced  a  larger  cup  than  the  former,  and 
ezamyke  the  bottom  of  this  dreadful  whirl-  added  also  a  purse  of  gold.  Upon  these 
pool ;  and,  as  an  incitement  to  his  obedi-  considerations  the  unfortunate  diver  once 
ence,  he  ordered  a  golden  cup  to  be  thrown  again  plunged  into  the  whirlpool,  and  was 
into  it.  Nicholas  was  not  insensible  of  the  never  neard  of  more." 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed ;  dangers  This  is  Kircher's  account,  some  asser- 
best  known  only  to  himself,  and  therefore  tions  of  whom  will  undoubtedly  excite  in- 
he  presumed  to  remonstrate ;  but  the  hopes  credibility  in  the  minds  of  all.  I  do  not 
of  the  reward,  the  desire  of  pleasing  the  wish  to  offer  any  remarks,  but  leave  your 
king,  and  the  pleasure  of  showmg  his  skill,  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions, 
at  last  prevailed.  He  instantly  jumped  People,  by  being  accustomed  to  the 
into  the  gulf,  and  was  as  instantly  swal-  water  from  their  infancy,  may  often,  at 
lowed  up  in  its  bosom.  He  continued  for  length,  not  only  be  enabled  to  stay  much 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  below,  during  longer  under  water,  but  putting  on  a  kind 
which  time  the  king  and  his  attendants  re-  of  amphibious  nature,  have  the  use  of  all 
mained  on  shore  anxious  Ibr  his  fate :  but  their  faculties  as  well  under  the  water  as 
he  at  last  appeared,  holding  the  cup  in  on  the  dry  land.  Most  savage  nations  are 
triumph  in  one  hand,  and  making  his  way  remarkable  for  this ;  and,  even  among  ci- 
good  among  the  waves  with  the  other.  It  vilized  nations,  many  persons  are  found 
may  be  supposed  he  was  received  with  capable  of  continuing  submerged  for  an 
applause  vyhen  he  came  on  shore ;  the  cup  incredible  time, 
was  made  the  reward  of  his  adventure;  the  I  am.  Ice. 
king  ordered  him  to  be  taken  proper  care  A.  B* 
of;  and,  as  he  was  somewhat  fatigued  and  Hackney^  May,  18S7* 

debilitated  with  his  labour,  after  a  hearty  

meal  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  permitted  to  ~ 

refresh  himself  with  sleepii>g.  COUNTRY  LITTLE  KNOWN. 

'*  When  his  spirits  were  thus  restored, 
he  was  again  brought  before  the  kins,  to  We  have  to  inform  the  public  of  a  re- 
satisfy  his  curiosity  with  a  narrative  of  the  markable  discovery,  which,  though  partially 
wonders  he  had  seen;  and  his  account  disclosed  by  former  travellers,  has  stil! 
was  to  the  following  effect : — He  would  remained,  for  the  most  part,  a  strange 
never,  he  said,  have  obeyed  the  king's  secret.  It  is  this ; — ^that  tnere  is  actually, 
commands,  had  he  been  apprized  of  half  at  this  present  moment,  and  in  this  our  own 
the  dangers  that  were  before  him.  There  beautiful  country  of  Great  Britain,  a  large 
were  four  things,  he  said,  which  rendered  tract  of  territory,  which  to  nine  hundred 
the  ffulf  dreadful,  not  only  to  men  but  to  and  ninety-nine  thousandths  of  our  beloved 
the  mhes  themselves.  1.  The  force  of  the  countrymen  is  as  much  an  undiscovered 
water  bursting  up  from  the  bottom,  which  land  as  the  other  end  of  New  South  Wales, 
required  great  strength  to  resist.  2.  The  or  the  Pole  which  they  have  gone  to  find 
abruptness  of  the  rocks,  which  on  every  out.  We  have  read  of  places  in  romance, 
side  threatened  destruction.  3.  The  force  which  were  more  shut  out  by  magic  from 
of  the  whirlpool  dashing  against  these  people's  eyes,  though  close  to  them,  than  if 
ocks.  And,  4.  The  number  and  roagni-  a  finy-foot  wall  encircled  them.  It  would 
tude  of  the  polypous  fish,  some  of  which  seem  as  if  some  such  supernatural  prohibi- 
appeared  as  large  as  a  man ;  and  which,  tion  existed  with  regard  to  the  land  in 
every  where  sticking  against  the  rocks  question ;.  for  the  extremities  of  it  reach  to 
projected  their  fibrous  arms  to  entangle  within  a  short  distance  from  the  metropolis^ 
him.  Being  asked,  how  he  was  able  so  which  it  surrounds  on  all  sides ;  nay.  we 
readily  to  find  the  cup  that  had  been  thrown  have  heard  of  persons  riding  through  it^ 
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without  aeeing'  any  thing  but  a  Bign-post  or  the  gentle  hiUi  iloping  down  into  water, 
some  com ;  and  yet  it  is  so  beautiful,  that  the  winding  embowemd  lanes,  the  leafy 
it  is  called  emphatically  <'  the  country  .'^  and  flowery  banks,  the  green  oaikt  against 
It  abounds  m  the  finest  natural  produc-  the  blue  sky,  their  ivied  trunks,  the  siWer- 
tions.  The  more  majestic  parts  of  it  are  at  bodied  ancl  young-haired  birches,  and  the 
a  distance,  but  the  zealous  explorer  may  mossy  grass  treble-carpeted  after  the  Ternal 
come  upon  its  gentler  beauties  in  an  incredi-  rains.  Transportinff  is  it  to  see  all  this ; 
biy  short  time.  Its  pastures  and  cattle  are  and  transporting  to  hear  the  linnets,  thrush- 
admirable.  Deer  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  es,  and  blackbirds,  the  grave  gladness  of 
course  of  half  a  day*s  journey ;  and  the  the  bee,  and  the  stodk-dove  "  brooding  over 
traveller  is  accompanied,  wherever  he  goes,  her  own  sweet  voice.''  And  more  traot- 
with  the  music  of  singing  birds.  Imme-  porting  than  all  is  it  to  be  in  such  places 
diately  tovrards  the  south  is  a  noble  river,  with  a  friend,  that  feels  like  ourselves,  in 
which  brings  you  to  an  upland  of  the  most  whose  heart  and  eyes  (especially  if  they 
luxuriant  description,  lo(»inflr  in  the  water  have  fair  lids)  we  may  see  all  our  own 
like  a  ricb-haircd  beauty  in  her  glass :  yet  happiness  doubled,  as  the  landscape  itself 
the  place  is  in  general  solitary.  Towards  is  reflected  in  the  waters.* 
the  north,  at  a  less  distance,  are  some  other 

hilly  spots  of  ground,  which  partake  more '    — — 

of  the  rudely  romantic,  runnmg  however  oovnTDrkr  f^nyr 

into  scenes  of  the  like  sylvan  elegance;  srfiUlHUlAiOY. 

and  yet  these  are  still  more  soUtanr.  The  a  Rbmaekablb  Narrativb, 
inhabitants  of  these  ,lands,  called  the  coun- 
try-people, seem,  in  truth,  pretty  nearly  as  Nicolai,  the  celebrated  German  book- 
blind  to  their  merits  as  those  who  never  see  seller,  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of 
them ;  but  their  perceptions  will  doubtless  Berlin,  presented  to  that  institution  a  me- 
increase,  in  proportion  as  their  polished  moir  on  the  subject  of  a  complaint  with 
neighbours  set  the  example.  It  should  be  which  he  was  affected,  and  one  of  the  sin- 
said  for  them,  that  some  causes,  with  which  gular  consequences  of  which  was,  the  r^ 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  place,  have  presentation  of  various  spectres.  M.  Nicolai 
rendered  them  duller  to  such  impressions  for  some  years  had  been  subject  to  a  con- 
than  they  appear  to  have  been  a  century  or  gestion  in  the  head,  and  was  blooded 
two  ago ;  but  we  repeat,  that  they  will  not  frequently  for  it  by  leeches.  After  a  de* 
live  in  such  scenes  to  no  purpose,  if  those  tailed  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  on 
who  know  better  take  an  interest  in  their  which  he  grounds  much  medical  as  well  as 
improvement.  Their  children  have  an  in-  psychological  reasoning,  he  gives  the  fol- 
stinct  that  is  wiser,  till  domestic  cares  do  it  lowing  interesting  narrative  :— 
away.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  fields  and  In  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  1791, 
green  lanes,  with  their  curly  locks  and  I  was  much  afiected  in  my  mind  by  several 
brown  faces,  gathering  the  flowers  which  incidents  of  a  very  disagreeable  nature ; 
abound  there,  and  the  names  of  which  are  and  on  the  24th  of  February  a  circumstance 
as  pretty  as  the  shapes  and  colours.  They  occurred  which  irritated  me  extremely.  At 
aie  called  wild  roses,  primroses,  violets,  the  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  my  wife  and 
rose  campion,  germander,  stellaria,  wild  another  person  came  to  console  me ;  I  was 
anemone,  bird*s-eye,  daisies  and  butter*  in  a  violent  perturbation  of  mind,  ovring  to 
cups,  bidy-smocks,  ground-ivy,  hare-bells  a  series  of  incidents  which  had  altogether 
or  blue-bellsy  wake-robin,  lillies  of  the  val-  wounded  my  moral  feelings,  and  from  which 
ley,  &c.  &c.  The  trees  are  oaks,  elms,  I  saw  no  possibility  of  rehef :  when  sud- 
birches,  ash,  poplar,  vrillow,  wild  cherry,  denly  I  observed  at  the  distance  of  ten 
the  flowering  may-bush,  &c.  &c.  all,  in  paces  from  me  a  figure — ^the  figure  of  a 
short,  that  we  dote  upon  in  pictures,  and  deceased  person,  i  pointed  at  it,  and 
wish  that  we  had  about  us  when  it  is  hot  asked  my  vrife  whether  she  did  not  see  it. 
in  Cheapside  and  Bond-street  It  is  per-  She  saw  nothing,  but  being  much  alarmed 
fectly  transporting,  in  fine  weather,  like  the  endeavoured  to  compose  me,  and  sent  foi* 
present  for  instance,  to  lounge  under  the  the  physician.  The  figure  remained  some 
nedge-row  elms  in  one  of  these  sylvan  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  at  length  I  be- 
places,  and  see  the  light  smoke  of  th«  cot-  came  a  little  more  calm ;  and  as  I  was 
tages  filming  up  among  the  green  trees,  the  extremely  exhausted,  I  soon  afterwards  fell 
cattle  grazing  or  lying  about  with  a  heavy  into  a  troubled  kind  of  slumber,   which 

placidity  aoonrdant  to  the  lime  and  scene,    ^ — . * — r-^ 

**  painted  jays  *'  glancing  about  the  glens,  •  The  Indicator. 
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lasted  for  halfan  hour.  The  rision  was 
ascribed  to  the  great  agitation  of  mind  in 
which  I  had  been,  and  it  was  supposed  I 
should  have  nothing  more  to  apprehend 
from  that  cause ;  but  the  violent  afiection 
having  put  my  nerves  into  some  unnatural 
state,  from  this  arose  further  consequences, 
which  require  a  more  detailed  description. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  little  after  four  o'clock, 
the  figure  which  I  had  seen  in  the  morning 
again  appeared.  I  vras  alone  when  this 
happened ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  may 
be  easily  conceived,  could  not  be  very 
agreeable.  I  went  therefore  to  the  apart- 
ment of  my  wife,  to  whom  I  related  it. 
But  thither  also  the  figure  pursued  me. 
Sometimes  it  was  present,  sometimes  it 
vanished;  but  it  was  always  the  same 
standing  figure.  A  little  after  six  o'clock 
several  stalking  figures  also  apoeared ;  but 
they  had  no  connection  with  tne  standing 
figure.  I  can  assign  no  other  reason  for 
this  apparition  than  that,  though  much  more 
composed  in  my  mind,  I  had  not  been  able 
so  soon  entirely  to  forget  the  cause  of  such 
deep  and  distressing  vexation,  and  had  re- 
flected on  the  consequences  of  it,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  them ;  and  that  this 
happened  three  hours  after  dinner,  at  the 
lime  when  the  digestion  just  begins. 

At  len  j(lh  I  became  more  composed  with 
respect  to  the  disagreeable  iociaent  which 
haa  given  rise  to  the  first  apparition ;  but 
thoueh  I  had  used  very  excellent  mediciues, 
and  mund  myself  in  other  respects  perfectly 
well,  yet  the  apparitions  did  not  diminish, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  increased  in 
number,  and  were  transformed  in  the  mcAt 
extraordinary  manner. 

After  I  had  recovered  from  the  first  tm* 
pression  of  terror,  I  never  felt  myself  par- 
ticularly agitated  by  these  apparitions,  as  I 
considered  them  to  be  what  they  really 
were,  the  extraordinary  consequences  of 
indisposition;  on  the  contrary,  I  endea- 
voured as  much  as  possible  to  preserve  my 
composure  of  mind,  that  I  might  remain 
distinctly  conscious  of  what  passed  within 
me.  I  observed  these  phantoms  with  great 
accuracy,  and  very  oiten  reflected  on  my 
previous  thoughts,  with  a  view  to  discover 
some  law  in  the  association  of  ideas,  by 
which  exactly  these  or  other  figures  might 

g resent  themselves  to  tiie  hnagination.— 
ometimes  I  thought  I  had  made  a  dis- 
covery, especially  in  the  latter  period  of  my 
visions ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  could  trace  no 
connection  which  the  various  figures  that 
thus  appeared  and  disappeared  to  my  sight 
had,  either  with  my  state  of  mind  or  with 
my  employment,  and  the  other  thoughts 


which  engaged  my  attention.  After  fre- 
quent accurate  obiervaftiODS  on  the  subject, 
having  fiiirly  proved  and  matorriy  co». 
siderml  it,  I  could  form  no  other  conchuMm 
on  the  cause  and  consequence  of  sudi  ap- 
paritions than  that,  when  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  weak,  and  at  the  same  time  too 
much  excited,  or  rather  deranged,  similar 
figures  may  appear  in  such  a  manner  as  if 
they  were  actually  seen  and  heard;  for 
thc»e  visions  in  my  case  were  not  the  con- 
sequence of  any  known  law  of  reason,  of 
the  imaeination,  or  of  the  otherwise  usual 
association  of  ideas ;  and  such  also  is  the 
case  with  other  mea,  as  for  as  we  can  reason 
firom  the  fow  examples  we  know. 

The  origin  of  the  individual  pictures 
which  present  themselves  to  us,  must  un- 
doubtedly be  souffht  for  in  the  structure  of 
that  organization  by  which  we  think ;  but 
this  will  always  remain  no  less  inexplicable 
to  us  than  the  origin  of  these  powers  by 
which  consciousness  and  fancy  are  made  to 
exist. 

The  fiffure  of  the  deceased  person  never 
appeared  to  me  after  the  first  dreadful  day ; 
but  several  other  figures  showed  themselves 
afterwards  very  distinctly ;  sometimes  such 
as  I  knew,  mostly,  however,  of  persons  I 
did  not  know,  and  amongst  those  known 
to  me,  were  the  semblances  of  both  living 
and  deceased  persons,  but  mostly  the  for- 
mer; and  I  made  the  observation,  that 
acquaintances  with  whom  I  daily  conversed 
never  appeared  to  me  as  phantasms ;  it  was 
always  such  as  were  at  a  distance.  When 
these  apparitions  had  continued  some  weeks, 
and  I  could  regard  them  with  the  greatest 
composure,  I  afterwards  endeavoured,  at 
my  own  pleasure,  to  call  forth  phantoms  of 
several  acquaintance,  whom  I  tor  that  rea- 
son represented  to  my  imagination  in  the 
most  lively  manner,  but  in  vain.— For 
however  accurately  I  pictured  to  my  mind 
the  figures  of  such  persons,  I  never  once 
could  succeed  in  my  desire  of  seeing  them 
etttemaiitf  f  though  I  had  some  short  time 
before  seen  them  as  phantoms,  and  they 
had  perhaps  afterwards  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented themselves  to  me  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  phantasms  appeared  to  me  in 
every  case  involuntarily,  as  if  they  had  been 
presented  externally,  like  the  phenomena 
in  nature,  though  they  certainly  had  their 
origin  internally ;  and  at  the  same  time  I 
was  always  able  to  distinguish  with  the 
greatest  precision  phantasms  from  pheno- 
mena. Indeed,  I  never  once  erred  in  this, 
as  I  was  in  general  perfectly  calm  and  self- 
collected  on  th*  occasion.  I  knew  extremely 
well,  when  it  only  appeared  to  me  that  the 
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door  was  opened^  and  a  phaDtom  entered, 
and  when  Uie  door  really  was  opened  and 
any  person  came  in. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  these  figures 
appeared  to  me  at  all  times,  and  under  the 
most  different  circumstances,  equally  dis- 
tinct and  clear.  Whether  I  was  alone,  or 
in  company,  by  broad  daylight  equally  as 
ID  the  nighttime,  in  my  own  as  well  as  in 
my  neighbour's  house ;  yet  when  I  was  at 
another  person's  house,  they  were  less  fre- 
quent ;  and  when  I  walked  the  public  street 
they  Tery  seldom  appeared.  When  I  shut 
my  eyes,  sometimes  tne  figures  disappeared, 
sometimes  they  remained  even  after  I  had 
closed  them.  If  they  Tanished  in  the 
former  case,  on  opening  my  eyes  again 
nearly  the  same  figures  appeared  whadi  I 
had  seen  before. 

I  sometimes  convecsed  with  my  physician 
and  my  wife,  concerning  the  phantasms 
which  at  the  time  hovered  around  me ;  for 
in  general  the  forms  appeared  oftener  in 
OQotion  than  at  rest.  They  did  not  always 
continue  present — they  frequently  left  me 
altogether,  and  again  appeared  for  a  short 
or  longer  space  of  time,  singly  or  more  at 
once ;  bat,  in  general,  several  appeared 
together.  For  the  most  part  1  saw  human 
figures  of  both  sexes;  they  commonly 
[lassed  to  and  fro  as  if  they  had  no  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  like  people  at  a  fair 
where  all  is  bustle;  sometimes  they  ap- 
peared to  have  business  with  one  another. 
Once  or  twice  I  saw  amongst  them  persons 
on  horsebadc,  and  dogs  and  birds ;  these 
figures  all  appeared  to  me  in  their  natural 
sixe,  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  existed  in 
real  life,  with  the  several  tints  on  the  un- 
covered parts  of  the  body,  and  with  all  the 
diflerent  kinds  of  colours  of  clothes.  But 
I  think,  however,  that  the  colours  were 
somewhat  iNiiier  than  they  are  in  nature. 

None  of^  the  figures  had  any  distinguish- 
ing characteristic ;  they  were  neither  terri- 
ble, ludicrous,  nor  impulsive ;  most  of  them 
were  ordinary  in  their  appearance— -some 
were  even  ameable. 

On  the  whole,  the  loncer  I  continued  in 
this  state,  the  more  did  the  number  of 
phantasms  increase,  and  the  apparitions 
became  more  frequent.  About  (our  weeks 
afterwards  I  began  to  hear  them  npeak: 
sometimes  the  phantasms  spoke  with  one 
another;  but  for  the  most  part  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  me:  those  speeches 
were  in  i^eneral  short,  and  never  contained 
<iQy  thing  disagreeable.  Intelligent  and 
respected  friends  often  appeared  to  me, 
who  endej)voiir(>d  to  con^iole  me  jn  my 
grief,  winch  still  left  deep  traces   in  my 


mind.  This  speakinff  I  heaid  most  fre- 
quently when  I  was  alone;  though  I  some- 
times heard  it  in  company,  intermixed  with 
the  conversation  of  real  persons;  frequently 
in  single  phrases  only,  but  sometimes  even 
in  connected  discourse. 

Though  at  this  time  I  enjoyed  rather  a 
good  state  of  health,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  and  had  become  so  very  famUiar 
with  these  phantasms,  that  at  last  they  did 
not  excite  the  least  disagreeable  emotion, 
but  on  the  contrary  afforded  me.firequent 
subjects  for  amusement  and  mirth ;  yet  as 
the  disorder  sensibly  increased,  and  the 
figures  appeared  to  me  for  whole  days 
together,  and  even  durins  the  night,  if^^I 
happened  to  awake,  I  had  recourse  to  se- 
veral medicines,  and  was  at  last  again 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  application 
of  leeches. 

This  was  performed  on  the  20th  of  April, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  I  was 
alone  with  the  surgeon,  but  during  the 
operation  the  room  swarmed  with  human 
forms  of  every  description,  which  crowded 
fiist  one  on  another ;  tnis  continued  till  half- 
past  four  o'clock,  exactly  the  time  when  the 
digestion  commences.  I  then  observed  that 
the  figures  began  to  move  more  slowly; 
soon  afterwards  the  colours  became  gradu- 
ally paler ;  and  every  seven  minutes  they 
lost  more  and  more  of  their  intensity,  with- 
out any  alteration  in  the  distinct  figure  of 
the  apparitions.  At  about  half-past  six 
o'clock  all  the  figures  were  entirely  white, 
and  moved  veiy  little;  yet  the  forms  ap- 
peared perfectly  distinct ;  b^  degrees  they 
oecame  visibly  less  plain,  without  decreas- 
ing in  number,  as  had  often  formerly  been 
the  case.  The  figures  did  not  move  off, 
neither  did  they  vanish,  which  also  had 
usually  happened  on  other  occasions.  In 
this  instance  they  dissolved  immediately 
into  air ;  of  some  even  whole  pieces  re- 
mained for  a  length  of  time,  which  also  by 
degrees  were  lost  to  the  eye.  At  about 
eight  o'clock  there  did  not  remain  a  vestige 
of  any  of  them,  and  I  have  never  since 
experienced  any  appearance  of  the  same 
kind.  Twice  or  thrice  since  that  time  I 
have  felt  a  propensity,  if  I  may  be  so  al« 
lowed  to  express  myself,  or  a  sensation,  as 
if  I  saw  something  which  in  a  moment 
again  was  cone.  I  was  even  surprised  by 
this  sensation  whilst  writing  the  present 
account,  having,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
accurate,  perused  the  papers  of  1791,  and 
recalled  to  my  memory  all  the  circumstances 
of  that  time.  So  little  are  we  sometimesi 
even  in  the  greatest  composure  of  mind, 
masters  of  our  imagination. 
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^t  ^orcT>  of  ^rritnibam  €tfv.rtb'^rii. 

Beyond  the  Lieli- gale  stand  len  ancient  ye«a — 
Branching  lo  high  ihey  seem  like  giant  mules. 
With  plumea,  awaitini;  rich  men's  funerals 
And  pool  men's  bury'ngs  : — slrelchin^,  ovrr  all, 
Aq  u«h  of  tTiumph  for  Death's  Ticiuiies. 

Over  the  nickels  to  muijr  o(  the  chnrdi-  the  dealh-owl  nas  ancientl;  called  the  Set- 

7*idi  in  Kent  is  a  shed,  or  coreied  way,  of  owJ. 

uident  atructure,  us«d  m  a  .csting-plaoe  Tht  ihiukiBf  Litot-wl,  Uiu  doUi  htv  (ry 

fbr    funerals,   and    for  the  shelter  oT  the  Bbi  bodiii  uuh,  ud  qaisk  Ixwlf  l>t*« 

COrpM  uniil  the   ininislcr  arriTei  to  coot-  !■  dsTknoa  fimTi^  ud  hallgw  Hpskkn*. 

mence  the  service  for  the  dead.    This  at  Bngitm. 

Backenham  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  a|^^  fton,  ueh  is  derirad  the  name  of 

the  connly :    the  footiraj  beyond,   lo  the  ,be  dty  of  LiehMd,  so  called  because  of  « 

great  entrancv-door  of  the  chnrch,  is  cauo-  massacre  on  thai  spot 

gwtt."    TbcM  idd churcb-yaid  buildiDga,  nji,,,,k,p.j„  fo^a^u™u,«.tri«i^»=rfc«. 

now  only  Men  in  TiUagea,  were  fonneriy  w«tJ.i.w»L.r.W(rfji^ffcwi«M.M«J»ttri|»ur 
Oklled  lieh-gmUt,.  aad  the  tmtht  lo   ihem  hihi 

wen  called  tteh-lmtl,  at  liek-trmft.  nm.l  iktttCkriii^tBtwitim.4itdJM.m.trjlat 
The  word  lieA  sigaikd  a  corpie.   Hence  fnud.  -  D^^ritn. 
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F&r  the  TiAh  Book. 
THE  TWO  GRAVES. 

In  yonder  eowtiSp^t  sprinVlad  m«ad 
A  einxch*!  tapering  ipiva  doth  riM^ 

As  if  it  wen  direetingvs 
Uato  ft  foinr  pamdiM; 

Within  tiM  yftrd,  m>  fiiir  aad  gtmn. 

Fall  many  ft  fmve  is  to  be ; 


Oftea  upon  ft  8iiiiuneT*s  evo 

The  ehareh-jftxd*!  MDooth,  (tmb  iirftrd  I*v«  trod  I 
Reftdiaf  the  nigged  epitftphe 

Of  thoee  who  lie  beaeftth  the  Md  s 
Bat  in  one  apot  two  ^rftTae  were  aaaBi 
Wlkieh  ftlwAjt  etoppf  d  nj  waidariaf . 

Upon  one  ■tane'k  txpHMlfe  hmt 
Wae  writ,  in  laagtuge  etW  lad  eold, 

Thftt  he.  who  laj  beaefttb  that  alfth» 
Had  died  when  he  waa  Teij  old ; 

And  at  it*  ehne  a  iimple  line 

Said,  that  his  age  was  Bine^aiaeb     • 

Another  smaU  aad  polish'd  sfeoae 

Beside  the  former  did  appear  s 
It  said,  that  that  frare's  ooonpaat 

Had  died  when  in  his  thixd  year  t 
How  doqneat  the  polish'd  pniae 
I ATiah'd  on  that  child*s  wbaiag  wftyi  I 


The  old  man  Uy  beneath  the  stDM, 

Whara  ao^t  ia  praise  of  him  was 
It  onlf  said,  that  theie  he  lay, 

Aad  that  he  died  when  he  waa  old : 
It  dad  not  droniele  his  years, 
His  joys  and  sorrows   hopes  aad  fwtfi . 

Nin€ty*niae  years  of  varying  life 
On  gliding  pinions  by  had  fled, 

(Oh  what  long  years  of  toil  aad  strife  1) 
Ere  he  was  nnmber'd  with  the  dead ; 

Ba»  yet  no  line  was  left  to  tell 

How  ho  had  liVd,  or  how  he  feU ! 

Had  he  no  wifor-no  ehildr-«o  Mend  ? 

To  cheer  him  as  he  pass'd  awfty  ; 
Kg  one  who  woold  his  nnme  eommend. 

And  wail  as  he  was  laid  ia  clay  ? 
Of  this  the  record  noaght  sapplied,— 
It  only  said  he  liv'd  and  died  1 


How  most  his  sonl  haye  been  oppress'd. 
As  intimates  dropp'd  from  his  side  1 

And  he,  almost  nnknown,  was  left 
Abne,— upon  this  desert  wide  I 

Wifis-^hildrsB-frieads-aU,  all  were  gone. 

And  he  left  ia  the  world  aloM  I 

HU  yonthfnl  friends  had  loag  grown  old. 
And  then  were  nnmber'd  with  the  dead ; 

His  step  had  totter'd,  sight  grown  dim. 
And  ev'ry  soaree  of  pleatare  ded ; 

Bj  natare's  law  such  mast  hsTe  been, 

Th'  eifw-t  of  the  long  yean  he'd  seen  I 


bnt  thea  Ike  rosord  noaght  sappUad. 

How  he  had  speat  this  length*Bed  lift ; 
Whether  in  peace  aad  qaietBcs^ 

Or  had  he  worried  beea  with  strife  t 
Perhaps  the  mnse  to  him  had  girea 
Visions  of  glory,  ftra  from  HoftTea  1 

All  is  eoqjeotaro  I    He  was  laid 
Beaeath  the  cold,  anfeeling  clay . 

His  fame— if  he  had  sigh'd  for  fame- 
Had  from  remembraaoe  pass'd  away. 

*>P«.  joy.  f«ftr,  sorrow,  all  were  fled, 

Aad  he  lay  nnmber'd  with  the  dead  f 

Oh  I  cold  and  cheerless  is  the  thongkl* 

ThatlshaUbeasheisaow: 
Mj  very  name  remember'd  aot, 

And  fame's  wreath  wither'd  on  my  brow  i 
Of  me  no  record  be  sapplied, ' 
Bot  that  I  lir-d,  and  that  I  died  I 

Sach  is  the  tone  of  sorrowing  thought 
That  through  my  heart  has  often  past. 

As,  oa  a  snmmer's  brightniqg  ere, 
A  look  npon  thcee  gnyes  Pre  cast, 

Wharo  yoath  aad  age  together  lie, 

gmhiems  of  fnd  mortaUty  I 

O.  N.  Y. 


THE  WHITE  LADY. 

A  BOIIANTIC  AND  TRUE  AlfECDOTE. 

At  Nottingham,  a  year  or  two  ago,  Sophia 
Hyatt,  in  consequence  of  extreme  deafness, 
was  accidentally  run  over  by  a  carrier's  cart, 
at  the  etitrance  of  the  Maypole'  inn-yard, 
and  unfortunately  killed.  She  had  arrived 
that  morning  in  a  ffig  from  Newslead  Pai>- 
plewick,  or  somewhere  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  had  been,  for  the  three  or  four 
preceding  years,  a  lodger  in  one  of  iho 
farm-houses  belonging  to  colonel  Wi!<i. 
man,  at  Newstead  Abbey.  No  one  knew 
exactly  from  whence  she  came,  nor  what 
were  her  connections.  Her  days  were 
passed  in  rambling  about  the  gardens  and 
grounds  of  the  abbey,  to  whicli,  from  the 
kindness  of  colonel  Wildman,  she  had  fret 
access.  Her  dress  was  invariably  the  same ; 
and  she  was  distinguished  ty  the  servants 
at  Newstead,  as  the  "  white  lady.*'  She 
had  ingratiated  herself  with  the  Newfound- 
land  dog  which  came  from  Greece  with  the 
body  of  lord  Bvron,  by  regularly  feeding 
bini ;  and  on  the  evening  before  the  fatal 
accident,  she  was  seen,  on  quitting  the 

Sardens,  to  cut  off  a  small  lock  of  the  dog's 
air,  which  she  carefiilly  placed  in  her 
handkerchief.  On  that  evening  also,  Afi 
delivered  to  Mrs.  Wildman  a  sealed  packet. 
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with  ft  request  that  it  might  not  be  opened 
till  the  following  morning.    The  contents 
of  the  packet  were  no  less  interesting  than 
surprising ;  they  consisted  of  various  poems 
in  manuscript,  written  durins  her  solitary 
walks,  and  all  of  them  referring  to  the 
bard  to  whom  Newstead  once  belonged. 
A  letter,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Wildman,  was 
enclosed  with  the  poetry,  written  with  much 
elegance  of  language  and  native  feeling ;  it 
described  her  friendless  situation,  alluded 
to  her  pecuniary  difficulties,  thanked  the 
family  ror  their  kind  attention  towards  her, 
and  stated  the  necessity  she  was  under  of 
removing  for  a  short  period  from  Newstead. 
It  appeared  from  her  statement,  that  she 
had  connections  in  America,  that  her  bro- 
ther had  died  there,  leaving  a  widow  and 
family,  and  she  requested  colonel  Wild* 
man's  assistance  to  arrange  certain  matters, 
in  which  she  was  materially  concerned. 
She  concluded  with  declaring,  that  her  only 
happiness  in  this  world  consisted  in  the 
piivilege    of    being    allowed    to   wander 
through  the  domain  of  Nevrstead,  and  to 
trace  the  various  spots  which  had  been 
rnnsec fated  by  the  genius  of  lord  Byron. 
A  most  kind  and  compassionate  note  was 
conveyed    to    her   immediately  after    the 
perusal  of  this  letter,  urging  her,  either  to 
give  up  her  journey,  or  to  return  to  New- 
stead as  quickly  as  possible.     With  the 
melancholy  sequel  the  reader  is  acouainted. 
Colonel  Wildman  took  upon  himseli  the  care 
of  her  interment,  and  she  was  buried  in  the 
church-yard  of  Hucknall,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  vault  which  contains  the  body 
of  lord  Byron.    The  last  poem  she  com- 
posed was  the  following :  it  seems  to  have 
been  dictated  by  a  melancholy  foreboding 
of  her  hie. 

My  last  Walk  in  the  Gardens  op 
Newstead  Abbey. 


Whf  ]oT«  to  gsMo  -  pUjrfoi  fouataw. 

Or  lak«,  tiAt  bort  kim  on  its  btoMt  ? 
Loaelj  to  wander  o>r  each  nooataia, 

Oiore,  or  plaia,  hit  feet  have  preae'd  / 


ItiaboeanaetlMlii 

Aad  all  arooad,  a  halo alMd; 
Acd  etill  miut  ererjr  foad  adorer 

Wonhip  the  ekriae*  the  idol  4ad. 

Bat  'tie  paet;  aad  now  for  erer 

Fancy's  rieion's  bliss  is  o'er ; 
Bat  to  forget  tliee,  Newstead^nerer, 

Thongli  I  ehall  havat  thj  shades  no  snore. 


Here  no  longer  shall  I  waader 
Lone,  bat  in  eommvnion  high, 

Kindrsd  spirits  greet  me^jonder 
Glows  the  form  thafe  erer  nigh. 

Wrapt  in  blissfnl  eoatemplatioo. 
From  that  kill  no  more  I  gase 

On  scenes  as  fair  as  when  creation 
Rose— the  tbeme  of  seraphs'  lajs. 

And  thon,  fair  sylph,  that  nmad  its  basis 
DriVst  thy  car,  with  milk-white  steed } 

Oft  I  wateh'd  its  gentle  paeea— 
Mark'd  its  track  with  eacions  heed. 

Why  ?  ok  1  why  thns  interesting. 
Are  forms  aad  scenes  to  me  unknown  ? 

Oh  yoa,  the  Moseji*  power  eonfe6»ing. 
Define  tb«  charm  yonr  bosomi  own. 


DUELS. 

Duelling  in  England  was  carried  to  its 

Greatest  possible  esoess  in  the  reigns  of 
ames  I.  and  of  the  two  Charles's.    In  the 
reign  of  the  latter  ChaileSy  the  seconds 
always  fought  as  well  as  their  principals ; 
and  as  they  were  chosen  for  their  courage 
and  adroitness,  their  combats  were  gene- 
rally the  most  fatal.     Lord  Howard,  of 
Carlisle,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  gave  a 
grand  f^te  champ^tre  at  Spring  Gardens, 
near  the  village  of  Charing,  the  Vauzliall 
of  that  day.    This  fi^te  was  to  facilitate  an 
intrigue  between    lord  Howard  «nd  the 
profligate  duchess  of  Shrewsbury :  but  the 
gay  and  insinuating  Sidney  flirted  with  the 
duchess,    abstracted    her    attention    from 
Howard,  and  ridiculed  the  fINe.     The  next 
day  his  lordship  sent  a  challenge  to  Sidney, 
who  chose  as  his  second  a  tall,  furious, 
adroit  swordsman,  named  Dillon ;  Howard 
selected  a  young  gentleman,  named  Raw- 
^iiigSf  just  come   into    possession  of   an 
estate  of  10,000/.  a    year.      Sidney   was 
wounded  in  two  or  three  places,  whilst  his 
second  was  run  through  the  heart,  and  Idt 
dead  on  the  field.    The  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury became  afterwards  so  irritated  as  to 
chaUenge    the  infamous  Buckinsham  for 
intriguing  with  his  wife,     llie  duchess  of 
Shrewsbury,  in   the  disguise  of  a  page, 
attended  Buckingham  to  the  field,  ana  held 
his    horse   whilst   he    fought    and    killed 
her   husband.      The    profligate    king,   in 
spite    of    every    remonstrance    from    the 
queen,  received  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
with  open  arms,  af^r  this  brutal  murder. 

In  172  duels  fought  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  69  persons  were  killed ;  (in  three  of 
these  duels,  neither  of  the  combatants  sur- 
vived;) 96  persons  were  wounded,  48 
desperately  and  48  slightly;  and  188 
escaped  unhurt.  Thus,  rather  more  than 
one-fifth  lost  their  lives,  and  nearly  one-half 
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received  tho  buIleCt  of  their  antagonists,  fight.  Mr.  PoweU  was  killed  on  the  first 
It  appears  also,  that  out  of  this  number  of  Mooi,  and  the  Eofflishman  remained  unhurt, 
dnen,  eighteen  tnab  took  place;  six  of  The  brother  of  general  Delance^,  the  late 
the  anai^Bed  were  acquitted,  seven  fi)und  barrack-master  general,  having  hish  woids 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  three  of  mur-  with  a  **  gentleman"  in  a  cofiee-house  at 
der ;  two  were  executed,  and  eight  impri  New  York,  the  American  immediately 
soned  for  different  periods.  called  for  pistols,  and  insisted  upon  fight- 
About  thirtr  years  ago,  there  was  a  duel-  ing  in  the  public  coffee-room,  across  one  of 
ling  society  held  in  Charleston,  South  the  tables.  None  of  the  **  gentlemen''  pre- 
Carolina,  where  each  '*  gentleman"  took  sent  interfered ;  ihey  fought  across  the  table, 
precedence  according  to  the  numbers  he  and  the  American  dishonestly  firing  before 
nad  killed  or  wounded  in  duels.  The  pre-  his  time,  the  Englishman  was  shot  dead 
sident  and  deputy  had  killed  many.  It  upon  the  spot.  Lately,  at  Nashville,  a 
Imppened  that  an  old  weather-beaten  lieu-  gentleman  vras  shot  dead  before  his  own 
tenant  of  the  English  navy  arrived  at  door,  in  a  duel,  in  the  principal  square  of 
Charleston,   to   see   after  some  property  the  city. 

which  had  devolved  upon  him,  in  right  ot  In  1768,  the  secretary  of  the  English  trea- 

a  Charleston  lady,  whom  he  had  married ;  surv,  Mr.  Martin,  notoriously  trained  him- 

and  on  going  into  a  ooffise-house,  engaged  self  as  a  duellist,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 

in  conversation  with  a  native,  whose  in-  shooting  Mr.  Wilkes,  whom  he  first  insulted 

suits  against  England  were  resented,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards 

the  English  fieutenant  received  a    chaU  wounded  in  the  park.    This  gave  rise  to 

lenge.    As  soon  as  the  af&ir  was  knoWn,  Churchill's  poem  of  '*  The  Duellist ;"  the 


some  gentlemen  waited  upon  the  stranger  House  of  Commons  ordered  his  majesty's 

to  inform  him,  that  the  man  who  had  called  sergeant  surgeon  to  attend  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 

him  out  was  a  duellist,  a  *'  dead  shot,**  the  Mr.  Martin  was  considered  to  *'  have  done 

of  the  duellist  club ;  they  added,  the  state  some  service." 


that  the   society    and    all   its    members.  At    that   period    duels    were   frequent 

though  the  wealthiest  people  of  the  place,  among  clergvmen.    In  1704,  the  Rev.  Mr. 

were  considered  so  inmmous  by  realty  re*  Hill  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  cornet  Gar> 

spectaUe  persons,  that  he  would  not  be  dener,  of  the  carabineer.    The  Reverend 

held  in  disesteem  by  not  meeting  the  chal-  Mr.  Bate  fought  two  duels,  and  was  subse- 

longer.  Tlie  lieutenant  replied,  that  he  was  quently  created  a  baronet,  and  preferred  to 

not  afifuid  of  any  duellist ;  he  had  accepted  a  deanery  after  he  had  fought  another  duel, 

the  challeuffe,  and  would  meet  his  man.  TbejReverviM^Mr.AllenkilledaMr.Delany 

They  accordingly  did  meet,  and  at  the  first  in  a  duel,  in  Hyde  Park,  without  incurring 

fire  the  lieutenant  mortally  wounded  his  any  ecclesiastical  censure,   though  judge 

antagonist.     In    great   agony,    and    con-  BuUer,  on  account  of  his  extremely  bad 

science-stricken,    he    invoked  the   aid  of  conduct,  strongly  charged  his  guilt  upon  the 

several  divines,  and  calling  the  ''duellist  jury, 

society"  to  his    bedside^  lectured   them  In  1765,  occurred  a  celebrated  duel  be- 

upoo  the  atrocity  of  their  conduct,  and  tween  the  fother  of  the  late  lord  Byron  and 

begaed,  as  his  dying  request,  that  the  dub  Mr.  Chaworth,  a  fiimous  duellist.     They 

might  be  broken  up.   The  death  of  this  quarrelled  at  a  club-diniier  at  the  Star  and 

ruffian    suppressed    a  society  which    the  Garter,  Pall  Mall,  about  game ;  Chaworth 

country  dia  not  possess  sufficient  morals  oi'  was  a  great  game  preserver,  and  lord  Byron 

gentlemanly  spint  to  subdue.  had  argued  upon  the  cruelty  and  impolicy 

In  Virginia,  a  Mr.  Powell^  a  notorious  of  the  game  laws.    They  agreed  to  fight  in 

duellist,  purposely  met  and  insulted    an  an  adjoining  room,  by  the  light  of  only  one 

English  traveller,  for  having  said,  that  **  the  candle.    Lord   Byron  entered  first ;   and, 

Virginians  were  of  no  use  to  the  American  as  Chaworth  was  shutting  the  door,  turning 

Union,  it  requiring  one  half  of  the  Vir-  his  head   round,  he  beheld  lord   Byron's 

ginians  to  keep  the  other  half  in  order ;"  sword    half    undrawn ;    he     immediately 

the  newspapers  took  it  up  as  a  national  whipped  his  own  weapon  out,  and  making 

quarrel,  and  anticipated  the  meeting,  with-  a  lunge  at  his  lordship,  ran  it  through  his 

out  the  magistracy  having  decency,  morals,  vraistcoat,  conceiving  that  his  sword  had 

or  public  spirit  sufficient  to  intertere.    The  gone  through  his  body :  lord  Byron  closed. 

Englishman,  therefore,  got  an   American  and,  shortening  his  sword,  stabbed   Mr. 

'luellist  as  his  second,  went  into  training  Chaworth  in  the  belly.    The  challenge  had 

and  practice,  and  met  his  adversary  amidst  proceeded   from  Chaworth.    Lord   Byron 

a  mob  of  many  thousands  to  witness  the  read  his  defence  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
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and  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughler ;  and,  gerald  had  Locked  himself  in  his  room,  and 

upon  the  privilege  of  his  peerage,  was  dis-  refused  admission  to  colonel  King,   who 

diarged  on  paying  his  fees.  broke  open  the  door,  and  running  to  a  case 

In  1772,  a  Mr.  M'Lean  was  challenged  of  pistols,  seized  one,  and  dmired  colonel 

and  killed   by   a  Mr.  Cameron ;  and  the  Fitzgerald  to  take  the  other.    The  parties 

mother  of  Mr.  M'Lean,  on  hearing  of  the  grappled,  and  were  fighting,  when   loid 

shocking  event,  instantly  lost  her  senses,  Kingston  entered  the  room;  and  peroeivinr, 

whilst  a  Miss  M'Leod,  who  was  to  have  from  the  position  of  the  parties,  that  his  * 

been  married  to  the  deceased,  was  seized  son  must  lose  his  life,  instantly  shot  Fits- 

with  fits,  and  died  in  three  days.  gerald  dead  on  the  spot. 

In  Mr.  Sheridan's  duel   with   Mr.  Ma-        In  1803,  a  very  singular  duel  took  place 

thews,  the  parties  cut  and  slashed  at  each  in  Hyde  Park,  between  a  lieutenant  W.,  of 

other,  h  la  mode  de   ihi(Urey   until  Mr.  the  navy,  and  a  captain  I.,  of  the  army. 

Mathews  left  a  part  of  his  sword  sticking  Captain  I.  had  seduced  the  lieutenant's 

in  Mr.  Sheridan's  ear.  sister.    Lieutenant  W.  seemed  impresMd 

In  a  ftimous  duel  in  which  Mr.  Riddell  with  a  deep  sense  of  melancholy :  he  in- 

was    killed,  and  Mr.  Cunningham    very  sisted  that  the  distance  should  be  only  six 

severely  wounded,  the  challenge,  by  mis-  paces.    At  this  distance  they  fired,  and  the 

take,  had  fallen  in  the  first  instance  into  shot  of  captain  I.  struck  the  guard  of  lieu- 

the  hands  of  sir  James  Riddell,  fiaither  to  tenant  W.  s  pistol,  and  tore  off  two  fingers 

Mr.  Riddell,  who,  on  having  it  delivered  of  his  right  nand.    Hie  lieutenant  delibe^ 

to  him,  did  no  more  than  provide  surgeons  imtely  wrapped  his  handkerchief  round  the 

for  the  event  wound,  and  looking  solemnly  tQ  heaven. 

In  1789,  colonel  Lennox  conceived  him-  exclaimed,  '^I  have  a  left  hand,  which 
self  to  have  been  insulted  by  the  late  duke  never  failed  me."  They  again  took  their 
of  York  having  told  him,  before  all  the  ground.  Lieutenant  W.  looked  steadfestly 
officers  on  the  parade  of  St.  James's,  ^  that  aft  captain  I.,  and  casting  his  eyes  up  to 
he  desired  to  derive  no  protection  from  his  heaven,  was  heard  to  utter  **  forgive  roe.*' 
rank  of  princ^."  The  colonel  accordingW  Tliey  fired,  and  both  fell.  Captain  I.  re- 
(bught  his  royal  highness,  it  was  said,  with  ceived  the  ball  in  his  head,  and  died  in- 
cork  bullets;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  stantly:  the  lieutenant  was  shot  through 
contrived  to  disturb  one  of  the  huge  rows  the  breast.  He  inquired  if  captain  I.'s 
of  curls  which  it  vras  then  the  fashion  to  wound  was  mortal.  Being  answered  in 
wear  on  the  side  of  the  head.  the  affirmative,  he  thanked  heaven  that  he 

In  1790,  a  captain  Macrae  fought  and  had  lived  so    long.      He    then  took  his 

killed  sir  Greorge  Ramsay,  for  refusing  to  mourning  ting  off  his  finger,  and  said  to 

dismiss  a  fiuthful  old  servant  who  had  in-  his  second,  ^  Give  this  to  my  sister,  and 

suited  captain  Macrae.    Sir  Oeorge  urred,  tell  her  it  is  the  happiest  moment  I  ever 

that  even  if  the  servant  were  ffuilty,  he  had  knew.''    He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  last 

been   sufficiently  punished   by    the   cruel  word,  when  a  quantity  of  blood  gushed 

beating  that  captain  Macrae  had  given  him.  firom  his  wound,  -and  he  instantly  expired. 
As  soon  as  the  servant  heard  that  his  mas-       Hiese  are  practices  in  a  ChrutioH  country. 

ter  had  been  killed  on  his  account,  he  fell  

into  strong  convukions,  and  died  in  a  few 

hours.      Captain  Macrae  fled,  and    was  ANSWER  TO  A  CHALLENGE, 

outlawed. 

In  1797,  colonel  Fitzgerald,  a  married        At  a  late  meeting  under  a  commission  of 

man,  capped  from  Windsor  with  his  cousin,  bankruptcy,    at    Andover,    between    Mr. 

the  daughter  of  lord  Kingston.    Colonel  Fleet  and  Mr.  Mavn,  both  respectable 

King,  the  brother,  fought  colonel  Fitzge-  solicitors  of  that  town,  some  disagreement 

raid  in  Hyde  Park.    They  fired  six  shots  arose,  which  ended  in  the  former  sending 

each  without  effect ;  and  the  powder  being  the  latter  a  challenge,  to  which  the  follow- 

exhausted,  colonel  King  called  his  opponent  ing  answer  was  returned. 
'*  a  villain,"  andthey  resolved  to  ftgnt  again 

next  day.    They  were,  however,  put  under  7b  Kingston  Fleeiy  Esq. 

an  arrwt,  when  colonel  FitigeralJ  had  the  ,  „  ^^^^  ^^  ^    ..,  ^^  ^^,^.1,^,^  ^ 

audacity  to  follow  lord  Kington's  femily  The  ant  from  fri«d  i*«gdo..  the  .««.d  ftp- ydk , 

to  Ireland,  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  seduc-  ^t  the  one  i.  \ojight,  ud  th«  other  to  tf«»«. 

tion    from    her     parenU.       Colonel     Kmg  I  accept  Ai«  •' cngagtment,"  and  ywm  miut  de«a»c 

heanng  of  this,  repaired   to   the   inn  where  Now.  in  giving  thii  preference.  I  trust  yoa'U  admit 

colonel  Fitzgerald    put  up.     Col«  l .  i  FUft  i  have  acted  with  prude&cek  aad  doae  what  waa  4t , 
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Hum  McoNiatariBf  Aln,  and  my  wespon  •  knH^ 
Then  u  some  little  chuice  ofpreterving  mj  life ; 
Whilst  a  ballet  from  yon,  sir,  mi^t  take  it  away. 
And  the  aaxim,  yoo  know,  b  to  live  while  yon  may. 
t^  howerer,  yon  atill  shoold  rappoie  I  iU-treat  yon. 
By  sternly  rejecting  this  challenge  to  meet  you, 
Boar  with  me  a  moment,  and  I  will  addaco 
Hree  powerfol  reasons  by  way  of  excnse : 
In  the  first  place,  unless  I  "am  groasly  deoeiv'd, 
I  myself  am  in  eonsciraee  the  party  aggrier'd ; 
And  therefore,  good  sir,  if  a  challenge  mmit  be, 
Pxmy  wait  till  that  chalknge  be  tnder^d  by  wu. 
Again,  sir,  I  think  it  by  far  tha  mot«  sinful. 
To  stand  and  be  shot»  than  to  si  t  for  a  skinful ; 
From  whence  you'll  eoaeludt(a8  I'd  hare  yon,  indeed) 
That  fighting  eompoees  not  part  of  my  oreod 
And  my  courage  (which,  though  it  was  neror  dispntad. 
Is  not,  I  imagine,  too^  too  dssfdy  rooted) 
Would  pnfer  that  its  firuit.  sir,  what^ar  it  may  yield. 
Should  appear  at  •*  Me  tabkr  and  not  in  **  thejldd,** 
And,  lastly,  m^  life,  be  it  aerer  forgot,   * 
Posssasss  a  ralue  which  yoars,  sir,  does  not  ;* 
So  I  mean  to  preserre  it  as  long  as  I  can. 
Being  jnsay  entiUed  *•  a  liunily  Iran,** 
With  three  or  four  children,  (I  scarce  know  how  many.) 
Whilst  sfo^,  ur,  have  not,  or  tmght  not,  to  have  any. 
Besides,  that  the  contest  wcu«d  be  too  unequal, 
I  doubt  not  will  plainly  appear  by  the  sequel : 
For  e'en  yvu  must  acknowledge  it  would  Aot  be  meet 
That  one  small  *•  Afoaa  of  wai"  should  engage  *•  a 
whole  Fleet.** 

Andover,  July  24, 1826. 


SIGNS  OF  LOVE,  AT  OXFORD. 
Bjf  mn  Inn-cofwoUiff  Lover  • 

She*s  as  Hght  as  the  Or^yhotrndt  and  fair  as  the  Angel; 

Her  looks  than  the  Mitre  more  sanctified  are  ; 
But  she  files  Uke  the  Roehuk^  and   leaves  me  to 
range  ill. 

Still  looking  to  her  as  my  true  polar  Star. 
New  In»>Tentions  I  try,  with  new  art  to  adore. 
But  my  late  is,  alas  I  to  be  roted  a  Boar  ; 
My  Ooatt  I  fi>rsook  to  contsmplate  her  charms. 
And  must  own  she  is  fit  fi>r  our  noble  Kin^e  Arme, 
Now  Crested,  and  bow  /odkfy'd,  now  sad,  now  elate. 
The  Ckeqwen  appear  but  a  map  of  my  fate ; 
I  blash'd  like  alUue-cnr  to  send  her  a  Pheaumt, 
But  sho  eall'd  me  a  Turkt  and  r^eeted  my  present : 
So  I  moped  to  the  Barley-mm,  gricf'd  in  my  mind. 
That  the  Ark  from  the  flood  ever  reoou*d  mankind  t 
In  my  dreams  Lions  roar,  and  the  Oreen  Dragon  grins 
And  fiends  rise  in  shape  of  the  5eecn  deadljf  eins. 
Whai  I  ogle  the  BelU^  should  Isee  her  approach, 
I  skip  like  a  Nag  and  jump  into  the  CoocA. 
She  is  crimson  and  white,  like  a  ShoeUer  of  Mutton^ 
Not  the  red  of  the  Ojt  was  so  bri^t,  when  first  put  on : 
Uka  die  BoUybmeh  prickles,  she  scratches  my  Urer, 
I  moan,  and  I  die  like  the  Swan  by  the  river  I 

«  Mr.  Fleet  is  a  batcbelor. 


The  copiousness  and  the  multiplicity  of 
the  writings  of  many  authors,  have  shown 
that  too  many  find  a  pleasure  in  the  act  of 
oompositiouy  which  they  do  not  communi- 
cate to  others.  Great  erudition  and  every- 
dav  application  is  the  calamity  of  thai 
▼olummous  author,  who,  without  g^ood 
sense,  and  what  is  more  rare,  without  that 
exquisite  judgment  which  we  call  good  taste 
is  always  prepared  to  write  on  any  subject, 
but  at  the  same  time  on  no  one  reasonably 
We  are  astonished  at  the  fertility  and  the 
size  of  our  own  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  theological  war  of  words 
raged,  spoiling  so  many  pages  and  brains. 
They  produced  folio  after  folio,  like  alma- 
nacks. The  truth  is,  that  it  was  then  easier  to 
write  up  to  a  folio,  than  in  our  days  to 
write  down  to  an  octavo;  for  correction, 
selection,  and  rejection,  were  arts  as  yet 
unpractised.  They  went  on  with  their 
work,  sharply  or  bluntly,  like  witless  mowers, 
without  stopping  to  whet  their  scythes.  They 
were  inspired  by  the  scribbling  demon  of 
that  rabbin,  who,  in  his  orientiu  style  and 
mania  of  volume,  exclaimed,  that  were 
*'  the  heavens  formed  of  paper,  and  were 
the  trees  of  the  earth  pens,  and  if  the  entire 
sea  run  ink,  these  only  could  suffice"  for 
the  monstrous  genius  he  was  about  to  dis- 
charge on  the  world. 


WILLIAM  PRYNNE. 

Prvnne  seldom  dined :  every  three  or 
four  hours  he  munched  a  manchet,  and  re- 
freshed his  exhausted  spirits  with  ale 
brought  to  him  by  his  servant;  and  when 
**  he  was  put  into  this  road  of  writing,''  as 
Anthony  a  Wood  telleth,  he  fixed  on  <<  a 
long  quilted  cap,  which  came  an  inch  over 
his  eyes,  serving  as  an  umbrella  to  defend 
them  firom  too  much  light;*'  and  then, 
hunger  nor  thirst  did  he  experience,  save 
that  of  his  voluminous  pages.  Piynne  has 
written  a  library,  amounting,  perhaps,  to 
nearly  two  hundred  books.  Our  unlucky 
author,  whose  life  was  involved  in  author- 
ship, and  his  happiness,  no  doubt,  in  the 
habitual  exuberance  of  his  pen,  seems  to 
have  considered  the  being  debarred  from 
pen,  ink,  and  books,  during  his  imprison- 
ment, as  an  act  more  barbarous  than  the 
loss  of  his  ears.  The  extraordinary  perse- 
rerance  of  Prynne  in  this  fever  of  the  pen 
appears  in  the  following  title  of  one  of  his 
extraordinary  volumes,  **  Comfortable  Cor- 
dials against  discomfortable  Fears  of  Inci- 
i>risonment ;  containing  some  Latin  Versei 
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Sentences^  and  Texts  of  Scripture,  written 
hy  Mr.  PFm.  Prynne  on  hU  Chamber  ff^aUe, 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  his  Im- 
prisonment there ;  translated  by  him  into 
English  Verse,  1641/'  Prynne  literally 
▼erified  Pope's  description : — 

**  f I  tkora,  wko,  locked  from  ink  aad  paper,  Mimwls, 
With  detperftto  eharoMl  roud  hU  dftrkoaed  waUs." 

We  hare  also  a  catalogue  of  printed 
books,  written  by  Wm.  Prynne,  Esq.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  in  these  classes, 


BsFoac, 
During 

and 
Since 


'     ykiel 


IJHJVI  UUIIJN4HI, 


with  this  motto,  **  Jucundi  acti  labores," 
1643.  The  secret  history  of  this  volumi- 
nous author  concludes  with  a  characteristic 
event :  a  contemporary  who  saw  Prynne  in 
the  pillory  at  Cheapside,  informs  us,  that 
while  he  stood  there  they  **  burnt  his  huge 
volumes  under  his  nose,  which  had  almost 
suffocated  him.^ 


FRENCH  PAMPHLETEER. 

One  Catherinot  all  his  life  was  printing 
a  countless  number  of  ySmtUst  voUoUei  in 
history  and  on  antiouities ;  each  consisting 
of  about  three  or  ibur  leaves  in  quarto : 
Lenglet  du  Fresnoy  calls  him  "  Grand  au- 
teur  des  petits  livres.*'  This  gentleman 
liked  to  live  among  antiouaries  and  histo- 
rians ;  but  with  a  crooked  nead-piece,  studc 
with  whims,  and  bard  with  knotty  combi- 
nations, all  overloaded  with  prodigious 
erudition,  he  could  not  ease  it  at  a  less  rate 
than  by  an  occasional  dissertation  of  three 
or  four  quarto  pages.  He  appears  to  have 
published  about  two  hundred  pieces  of  this 
sort,  much  sought  after  by  the  curious  for 
their  rarity:  SruncC  complains  he  could 
never  discover  a  eomplete  collection.  But 
Catherinot  may  escape  **  the  pains  and 

Smalties  "  of  our  voluminous  writers,  for 
e  Bure  thinks  he  generouslv  printed  them 
to  distribute  amon^  his  friends.  Such  end- 
less writers,  provided  thev  do  not  print 
themselves  into  an  alms-house,  may  be 
aHowed  to  print  themselves  out ;  and  we 
would  accept  the  apology  which  Monsieur 
Catherinot  has  framed  for  himself,  which 
is  preserved  in  Beyeri  Memoriee  Libro- 
rum  lUariomm.  "  I  must  be  allowed  my 
freedom  in  my  studies,  for  I  substitute  my 
writings  for  a  game  at  the  tennis-court,  or  a 
club  at  the  tavern ;  I  never  counted  among 
my  honours  these  oyueeuin  of  mine,  but 


merely  as  harmless  amusements.  It  is  my 
partridge,  as  with  St.  John  the  Evangelist ; 
my  cat,  as  with  Pope  St.  Gregory;  my 
little  dog,  as  with  St.  Dominick ;  my  lamb, 
as  with  St.  Francis ;  roy  great  black  mastiff^ 
as  with  Cornelius  Agrippa ;  and  my  tame 
hare,  as  with  Justus  Lipeius.''  Catherinot 
could  never  get  a  printer,  and  was  rather 
compelled  to  study  economy  in  his  two 
hundred  quartos  of  four  or  eight  pages ; 
his  paper  was  of  inferior  quality,  and 
when  he  could  not  get  his  dissertations  into 
his  prescribed  number  of  pages,  he  used  to 
promise  the  end  at  another  time,  which  did 
not  always  happen.  But  his  greatest  anxiety 
was  to  publish  and  spread  his  works ;  in 
despair  he  adopted  an  odd  expedient 
Whenever  Monsieur  Catherinot  came  to 
Paris,  he  used  to  haunt  the  qtuaee  where 
books  are  sold,  and  while  he  appeared  to 
be  looking  over  them,  he  adroitly  elided 
one  of  his  own  dissertations  among  these 
old  books.  He  began  this  mode  of  pub- 
lication early,  and  continued  it  to  his  last 
days.  He  died  with  a  perfect  conviction 
that  he  had  secured  his  immortality ;  and 
in  this  manner  he  disposed  of  more  than 
one  edition  of  his  unsaleable  works.* 


LOVE'S   PROGRESS   OF  A  TOBAC- 
CONIST. 

far  the  Table  Book. 
1. 

Wk«B  blossM  with  Fanny**  roiy  tmilAs 

I  ttooglit  mjnelf  in  h  eaten ; 
Facnj  i*  bloomiBf  twenty^twcn 

▲ad  laoi — (A«riy-«eoe». 

9. 

I  tho«g:bt  hn  daek*d  with  trerj  graee, 

Withont  one  fiee  to  jar, 
Freeh  ai  new  earrot  was  her  Gmm 

And  iweet  as  Mfaeahar, 

& 

Beeidea  a  peraon  hit  to  riew 

She  had  a  thonsaad  pounds  ; 
Not  to  be  wiesed  at~~l  had  two^ 

And  eredit  withont  bonads. 

4. 

Onr  eonrtdiip  oft  eonststed  in 

Slight  topt  and  fentle  kaoekt ; 
And  when  I  gave  her  a  tiinall  piadb. 

She  qniek  retnrn*d  a  hor, 

5. 
Howe*er,  one  moroisg,  in  a  raget 

With  me  herself  she  pnt. 
She  eall'd  me  hlaekfuard^  and  deelasM 

X  was  from  thenee  short  emt. 


•  D*lsraeli. 
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6. 


la  ratn  tiriAd  the  omm  to  trntdte, 
Wben  she  had  ta*e&vOff»nce ; 

In  yam  raeoU'd  the  words  I  spoke. 
That  she  had  deem'd  frail  teent*. 

7. 

But  seoB  a  mutnal  friend  coatrir'd 
Oar  qnarrel  up'  to  bofeh ; 

Faaaj  oonfiess'd  he.  tenper  warm — 
Twae  natnial   she  was  Swtch. 


»  declared  treason  by  statute  of  Edward 
III.  to  slay  the  chanoellor  in  his  plaee,  and 
doing  his  office.-^In  the  year  1689,  there 
were  commissioners  appointed  for  execut* 
mg  the  o£Bce  of  lord  chancellor. 


8. 

We  married— oraglj  in  my  shop 

Faaay's  become  a  fixture, 
Aad  an  the  neifrfabonrhood  declare. 

We're  <|aite  a  pUoMomt  mimtun. 

Sam  Sam's  Son. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

The  title  of  chancellor  originated  with 
the  Romans.  It  was  adopted  by  the  church, 
and  became  a  half  ecclesiastic,  and  half  lay 
office.    The  chancellor  was  intnisted  with 
all  public  instruments  which  were  authen- 
ticated ;  and  when  seals  came  into  use,  the 
custody  of  them  was  confided  to  that  officer. 
The  mere  delivery  of  the  king's  great  seal, 
or  the  taking  it  away,  is  all  the  ceremony 
that  is  used  in  creating  or  unmaking  a 
chancellor,  the  officer  of  the  greatest  weight 
and  power  subsi^ng  in  the  kingdom.   ITie 
first  chancellor  in  England  was  appointed 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
with  only  one  exception,  it  was  enjoy«cl  by 
ecclesiastics  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
crhen  such  officers  were  called  keepers  of 
ibe  mat  seal.    From  the  time  of  sir  Tho- 
naas  More's  appointment,  which  took  place 
:  n  the  reign  ot  Henry  VIII.,  there  is  only 
c  ne  instance  of  a  clergyman  having  been 
elevated  to  the  office— namely,  Dr.  Wil- 
iiams,  dean  of  Westminster,  in  the  time  of 
«.  ames  I.— The  chancellor  is  a  privy  coun- 
sellor by  office,  and  speaker  of  the  house 
of  lords  by  prescription.    To  him  belongs 
the  appointment  of  all  justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom.    When  the  chan- 
cellor was  an  ecclesiastic,  he  became  Keeper 
of  the  king's  conscience,  and  remained  so. 
He  is  also  visitor  of  all  hospitals  and  col- 
leges of  the  king's   foundation.     He   is 
patron  of  all  livings  under  twenty  pounds 
per  annum  in  the  Ring's  book.    He  is  the 
general  guardian  of  aU  infimts,  idiots,  and 
hinatics,  and  has  the  superintendence  of  all 
charitable  institutions  in  the  kingdom.    He 
takes  precedent  of  eveiy  temporal  lord,  ex- 
cept the  royal  fiimily,  and  of  all  others, 
except  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    It 


Sbtonpmfatta. 

The  obbai  Loan  Cravcbllor. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  when  at  the  bar,  is 
•aid  to  have  undertaken  only  such  causes 
as  appeared  just  to  his  conscience,  and 
never  to  have  accepted  a  fee  from  a  widow, 
orphan,  or  poor  person;  yet  he  acquired 
by  his  practice  the  considerable  sum,  in 
those  days,  of  four  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  When  he  rose  to  the  height  of 
his  profession,  his  diligence  was  so  great, 
that  one  day  being  in  court  he  called  for 
the  next  cause,  on  which  it  was  answered, 
that  there  were  no  more  suits  in  chancety. 
This  made  a  punning  bard  of  that  time  thus 
express  himself: — 

When  Jfors  some  jean  had  ohaaeidlor  been. 

No  mon  saits  did  runain ; 
The  same  shall  nerer  store  be  sMn, 

Till  ITofW  be  then  again. 

Cdancert. 

CaneeUm  are  lattice-work,  by  which  the 
chancels  being  formerly  parted  from  the 
body  of  the  church,  they  took  their  names 
from  thence.  Hence,  too,  the  court  of 
chancery  and  the  lord  chancellor  borrowed 
their  names,  that  court  being  enclosed  with 
open  work  of  that  kind.  And,  so,  to  cancel 
a  writing  is  to  eros*  it  out  with  the  pen, 
which  naturally  makes  something  like  the 
figure  of  a  lattice. 

DiLIOEMCS   AND   DeLIGHT. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  unless 
a  man  takes  a  delighi  in  a  thing,  he  will 
never  pursue  it  with  pleasure  or  assiduity* 
Diligentia,  diligence,  is  from  diligOf  to 
lov& 

Pamphlet,  Palm,  Palmistbt. 

Pamphlet. — This  word  is  ancient,  see 
Lilye's  Euphnes,  p.  5;  Lambarde's  Per- 
ambulation of  Kent,  p.  188 ;  Heame's  Cur. 
Disc.  p.  130 ;  Hall's  Chronicle,  in  Edward 
V.  f.  a ;  Richard  IIL  f.  32 ;  Skelton,  p.  47; 
Caxton's  Preface  to  his  Virgil,  where  it  is 
written  paun/eMif;  Oldys's  British  Libra- 
rian, p.  128;  Nash,  p.  3,  64;  and  also  his 
pre&ce,  wherein  he  has  the  phrase,  *^  to 
pamphlet  on  a  person  "  and  pampheleter,  p. 
30.  ^ 
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The  French  have  not  the  word  pamphlet,  him  one  day, ''  I  wonder  you  will  not  leave 

and  yet  it  seems  to  be  of  French  extraction,  off    this    abominable    custom    of    lying, 

and  no  other  than  pahhfetdUet,  a  leaf  to  George."  ^*  I  can*t  help  it,*'  said  the  other, 

be  held  in  the  hand,  a  book  being  a  thing  **  Puh  !*'  says  my  lord,  ^*  it  may  be  done  by 

of  a  greater  weight.    So  the  French  caU  it  degrees ;  suppose  you  were  to  begin  with . 

now  fettiUe  vokmte,  retaining  one  part  of  '  uttering  one  truth  a  day." 
the  compound. 

Palm  is  the  old  French  word  for  hand.  Private  ahu  Public. 

from  whence  we  have  palmUtry,  the  palm        ^.     .      »•  ,.  ,       * , 

of  the  hand,  a  palm  or  span,  and  to  palm  a        Charles  II.  spendmg  a  cheerful  evemng 

card,  and  from   thence  the  metaphor  of  ^^^  *  ^^^  friends,  one  of  the  oompanv, 

IMiJMtii^  any  thing  upon  a  person.  "©^injp  ^  majesty  in  good  humour,  thought 

It  a  nt  time  to  ask  him  a  frivour,  and  was 

Cambridge  Wit.  "^  absurd  as  to  do  so :  after  he  had  men- 
tioned his  suit,  Charles  instantly  and  very 

A  gentleman  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam-  acutely  rt:plied,  «  Sir,  you  must  ask  your 

bridge,  having  a  clubbed  foot,  which  occa-  hifig  rar  that." 
sioned  him  to  wear  a  shoe  upon  it  of  a 

particular  make,  and  with  a  high  heel,  one  A  Hundred  to  One. 

ofthe  coUege  wits  called  him  Bildad  the        «  ^^^  ^^„  ^  ^^^^^  j„3,i^  „  ^^^ 

MmMue,  ^^  «  ^  ^^  monthly  meeting."    "  A  hun- 

GRADUAt  REroRM.  ^'^'"  **y*  '^^^'^  „"  ^es,"  says  he.  «  do 

vr»AuvAi.  n.uu»M.  y^^  count,  and  1  will  name  them.    There 

When  lord  IVluskerry  sailed  to  New-  was  justice  Balance,  put  down  one ;  justice 

foundland,  George  Rooke  went  with  him  a  Hall,  put  down  a  cipher,  he  is  nobody ; 

volunteer :  George  vras  greatly  addicted  to  justice  House,  you  may  put  down  another 

lying ;  and  mv  lord,  bein?  very  sensible  of  cipher  for  him— OM  and  two  elpketM  are  a 

it,  a:;d  very  familiar  with  George,  si^id  to  hundred/* 
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War  was  abroad,  and  the  fleeting  gale  "" 

Loud,  o'er  the  wife's  and  the  daughter's  wail. 

Brought  the  summoning  sound  of  the  clarion's  blastr—  . , 

Age  and  affection  looked  their  last 
On  the  valour  and  youth  that  went  forth  to  the  tomb- 
Young  eyes  were  bright  at  the  nodding  plume—- 
Banner  and  spear  gleam'd  in  the  sun — 
And  the  laugh  was  loud  as  the  day  were  won  ; 
But  the  sun  shall  set,  and — ere  'tis  night,— 
ff^oe  to  thee.  Child  of  Pride  and  MighU 

Tis  the  hour  of  battle,  the  hosts  are  met, 

Pierc'd  is  the  hauberk,  deft  the  bass'net : 

Like  a  torrent  the  legions  thunder'd  on — 

Lo  1  like  its  foam,  they  are  vanished  and  gone 

Thou  whom  this  day  beauty's  arms  caqesi,  ^ 

The  hoof  of  the  fleeing  spurns  thy  crest—- 

Thy  prida  yet  lives  on  thy  dark  brow's  height. 

But,  where  is  thy  power^  Cbild  of  Mionr* 

J.  J.  IL 
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ICIie  oQi  aiHattr  Carrfrr* 

-  Air  Nnr-Rhw  WMM  ten." 

Iliii  is  mother  of  the  ciien  of  a  hundred  tbe  waleccarrier,  io  preference  to  hayiag 

jTMn  ago,  and,  it  seems,  he  ciitd  "  Ntm-  "  Companj'j-waler"  at  eighteen  ihillinft* 

Anwr  water."    Hie  erf  is   scarce,  though  per  annum.    Penoni  of  this  order  of  roind 

■carcel*  extinct,  in  the  enTiroDi  of  London,  were  neither  political  economisU  nor  d»- 

I  well  lemember  the  old  prejudioea  of  old-  meslic  economists ;  they  were,  for  the  most 
bihioned  people  in  fwoar  of  water  brought  part,  simple  and  kind-hearted  souls,  w ha 
to  the  door,  and  their  sympathy  with  the  illustrated  the  ancient  saying,  that  "  tbe 
oomplaints  of  the  water-bearer,  "  Fresh  destruction  of  the  poor  is  ^eir  poieriy" 
and  feir  new  River-water  I  none  of  your  —they  have  perished  for  "  lack  of  know- 
pipe  itudgel"  vociferated  the  water-bearer,  ledge. 

"  Ahdearreriedhiscustomers,"  Ah  dearl  Tlie  govtmitig,  principle  of  Napoleon 

Well,  whatll  the  world   come  tol— Ihev  was,  that  ■' every  thing  must  be  done  for 

wo'n't  lei  poor  people  live  at  all  by  and  the   people,   and  nothing  bv  then :"   the 

by — here  they're  breaking  up  the  ground,  ruling  practice  of  the  British  people  is  to 

and  we' shall  be  all   under  water  tome  day  do  every  thing  for  themselves ;  and  by  the 

or  other  with  their  goings  on — I'll  stick  to  maintenance  of  this  good  old  custom  Ihey 

tbe  canier  as  long  as  he  has  a  pail-full  and  have   preserved    individual   freedom,   and 

I'veapenny,  and'whenwebavFD'hwe  must  attained   to   national   greatness.      All  our 

all  go  to  the  workhouse  together."    This  beneficial  national  works  have  originated 

waq  the  talk  and  the  reasoning  of  many  with  ourselves — our  roads,  our  bridges,  our 

honest  people  with  in  my  recoUeciion,  who  canals,  our  water-companies,  have  all- beet 

preferred   laxiug  themselves  to   the   daily  constructed  by  our  own  enterprise,  and  w 

payment  of  a  penny  and  oflen  twopence  to  Ibe  order  of  out  wants. 

Vol.  1.— M, 
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No.  XXI. 

I  Fi  om  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw's  Transla- 
lion  of  "  Querer  For  Solo  Querer"— "To 
love  for  love's  sake" — a  Romantic  Drama, 
vvritton  in  Spanish  by  Mendoza:  1649.] 

FelUbravo,  Prince  of  Pertiaj  from  a 
Picture  tent  him  of  the  brave  Amazonian 
Queen  of  Tartary,  Zelidaura,  becoming 
enamjured,  eete  out  for  that  realms  in  hie 
way  thither  dieenehante  a  Queen  ofAraby  ; 
but  frety  overcome  by  fatigue^  faUe  aeieep 
in  thu*  Enchanted  Grove^  where  Zelidaura 
hereef  coming  by,  eteaU  the  Picture  from 
him.  The  passion  of  tine  Romance  arises 
from  his  remorse  at  being  tahen  so  negli- 
gent .  and  her  disdain  that  he  should  sleep, 
havin  »7  the  company  of  her  Picture,  She 
here  ^  days  upon  him,  who  does  not  yet  know 
her,  i  A  the  disguise  of  a  Rustic. 

FeL  What  A  tpankbg  LAbradora  1 

ZtL  Voo,  the  nnkent  Knight,  God  jt  gud  mora  I* 

F*L  The  time  of  day  thoo  dost  mlttaks. 

ZtL  —  aad  joy — 

FeL  —of  what? 

Z9L  That  I  disooyer. 
By  a  M<re  sign,  yov  are  awalco. 

FeL  Awake?  thefign— 

ZW.  Yonr  being  a  loyer. 

FeL  In  love  am  I  ? 

ZeL  —  and  very  deep. 
-  FeL  Deep  in  lore  1  how  ia  that  Mea  ? 

Ze/.  Perfectly.    Yoa  do  not  sleeps 

FW.  Rnatio  Excellence,  nnaereen, 
Aadd  oorer  that  iwaet  face, 
Whiok  eovere  lo  mooh  wit  and  grace. 

Z«L  Yon  bat  dream  lo :  sleep  ag^a. 
And  fi-.getit. 

FeL  Why,  naw.  Saint  ? 

EeL  Why,  the  Lady,  that  went  in,t 
Looks  IS  if  that  she  did  paint. 

Fel   What  has  that  to  do  with  sleeping  ? 
She  is  indeed  angelical. 

ZeL  That  pictnrs  now*s  wdl  worth  yoor  kMptnf. 
For  w'  y  ?  'tis  an  onginaL 

Fel   Is  this  Shepherdess  a  Witch? 
Or  sa*\  the  sleeping  treason,  which 
I  coin"itted  against  Lots 
Erst, '  1  the  Enchanted  Groye  ? 
Me  hs  t  thou  eyer  seen  before  ? 

Z^   Seen  ?  aye,  and  know  Ihee  for  a  man 
That  A3X  tarn  him,  and  sleep  more 
Thai  I  doaen  dunces  can. 
Tkoa    en*st  little  what  sighs  mean. 
FeL  UnveU,  by  Jove,  that  face  serene. 
ZeL  What,  to  make  thee  sleep  again  ? 


•  Sue  affftcts  rastieity.  ^     .        „  „ 

t  The  Enchanted  Qoeen  of  Araby,  of  whom  Zeli- 
d^ra  's  jealoaa. 


Fel.  Still  in  riddles  ? 

Zel.  Now  he  sees: 
This  pinching  wakes  him  by  d^gn 

Fef.  Art  thon  a  Nymph  ? 

Zel.  Of  Panass  Qreea. 

Fel.  Sleep  I  indeed,  or  am  I  road  ? 

Zel.  None  serye  thee  bat  the  Enchanted  Qeeen  ? 
I  think  what  dall  conceits  ye  haye  had 
Of  the  bird  Fh«eniz,  which  no  eye 
U*er  saw  ;  an  odorireroas  Lye : 
How  of  her  beauty's  spells  she's  told ; 
That  by  her  spirit  tlu>u  art  haunted ; 
And,  haying  slept  away  the  old. 
With  this  new  MistT«n  worse  enchanted. 

Fel.  I  affect  not.  Shepherdess, 
Myself  in  such  fine  terms  to  express ; 
Sufficeth  me  an  humble  strain : 
Too  little  happy  to  be  yain.— 
UnyeUI 

Zel.  Sir  Gallant,  net  so  fast 

Fel.  See  thee  I  wilL 

Z«f.  See  me  you  shall : 
But  touch  not  fruit  you  must  not  taate. 

(She  takes  qfhar  eeiH) 

What  says  it,  now  the  leaf  doth  fall  ? 

Fa.  It  says.  Mis  worthy  to  compriae 
The  kernel  of  so  rare  a  wit : 
Ner,  that  it  grows  in  Paradise ; 
But  Paradise  doth  grow  in  it 
The  tall  and  slender  trunk  no  less  divine, 
Tho*  in  a  lowly  Shepherdesses  rine. 

(Me  begins  to  know  her.) 

Tbii  Aould  be  that  so  famous  Queen 
For  nnquell'd  yalour  and  disdain. — 
In  these  Enchanted  Woods  is  seen 
Nothing  but  illusions  vain. 

Zet.  What  sUres  the  man  at  ? 

Fei.  loompare 
▲  Picture— I  once  nune  did  oall-^ 
With  the  diyine  Original. 

ZeL  Fall'n  again  asleep  you  are : 
We  poor  human  Shepherd  Lassss 
Nor  are  pictnred,  nor  use  glasses. 
Who  skip  their  rank,  themselves  and  betters  wrong  : 
To  our  Dames,  god  bless  'em,  such  quaint  thugs  bdocg. 
Here  a  tiny  brook  akme. 
Which  fringed  with  borrow'd  flowers  (he  has 
Gold  and  silver  enough  on  his  own) 
Is  heaven's  proper  looking-gla8% 
Copies  us :  and  its  reflections. 
Shewing  natural  perfections, 
Free  from  soothing,  free  from  error, 
Are  our  pencil,  are  our  mirror. 

Fel.  Art  thou  a  Shepherdess  ? 

Zel.  —  and  bore 
On  a  mountain,  called  Thexe. 

Fe2.  Wear*Bt  thou  ever  heretofore 
Lady's  clothes  ? 

Ze/.  I  Lady's  gear?— 
'Yee— what  a  treacherous  poll  bay*  1 1— 
In  a  Country  Comedy 
I  eaee  caacted  a  mau  part ; 
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sou  I  hare  it  half  by  liMrt :         ' 

Tim  fltmoos  History  it  was 

Of  aa  Arabian — ^Ist  me  se»— 

Ko,  of  a  Qneea  oS  Tartary, 

Wbo  all  her  aex  did  far  Burpaaa 

In  beanty*  wit,  and  cbiralry : 

Who  with  inTtneible  disdain 

Would  fool,  when  she  was  in  the  vein. 

Princes  with  all  their  wits  about  'em  ; 

Bnt,  an  they  slept,  to  death  she'd  flout  'em. 

And,  by  the  masa,  with  sneh  a  mien  ■ 

My  Majeaty  did  play  the  Queen  ; 

Oar  Curate  had  my  Picture  made, 

In  the  same  robes  in  which  I  play'd. 

To  my  taste  this  is  fine,  elegant.  Queen 


flames  upon  his  back,  the  Grandees*  (dila- 
tory ^neases),  followed  his  example,  and 
each  saved  one  (Anchises-fashion),  till  the 
whole  Courtly  Company  of  Comedians 
were  got  off  in  tolerable  safety. — Imagine 
three  or  four  stout  London  Firemen  on  such 
an  occasion,  standing  off  in  mere  respect ! 

C.  L. 


THE  STUART  PAPERS, 
In  Possession  of  the  King. 

In  the  year  1817  the  public,  or,  more 


»u  my  «»•»  «.«  «  ««c,  «cg«uv,  ^ucjra.-  ^orrectly  speaking,  the  Ehglish  public  at 

bke  mllery ;  a  second  part  of  Ix>ve  s  La-  ^         ^^^^  much  excited  by  the  report  of 

bouiB  Lost,  to  which  title  this  extra^^  a  very  singular  discovery.     Thelarge^and 

Play  has  still  better  pretensions  than  even  .^^^  iost  interesting  collection  of  papere 

Shakspeaies:  for  aaer  leading  three  pair  ^^^^-      ^^  ^^^  ^^J^  ^^^.,        ^bably  ex- 

f  ^^"^A^^f^  ^'"^    "^^  v^''  ™f!?  ""1  isting.  was  suddenly  recove;e5.    The  cir- 

doubU,  difficulties .    oppositions  of  dead  eumstances  connected  with  the  discovery 

fathers'  wills;  a  labyrinth  of  losings  and  arecuiious.    Dr.  W.,  whose  residence  on 

findings ;  jealousies ;  enchantments ;  con-  ^j,^  continent  for  liany  years  had  been 

flictsinth  giants,  and  single-handed  against  u^eeasingly  devoted  to%very  species  of 

armies;  to  the  exact  state  in  which  all  the  ^search  which  could  tend  ti  throw  light 

Lovers  might  with  the  greatest  Propriety  ^„  ^^^  antiquities  of  his  country  and  the 

indulge  their  reciprocal  wishes—when,  the  history  of  her  kings,  had  in  the  Scotch  col- 

deuce  IS  in  it,  you  thrnk,  but  they  must  all  j       ^^  p^^s,  after  much  patient  invesliga- 

be  warned  now—suddenly  the  three  Ladies  ^j        ^„^^^^  ^^  ^i,e  knowledge  of  some 

turn  nnon  their  LAvers :  and.  as  an  exem-  r^ i:.  n/roo     j    -.u.^ "i.. •_ 


truly  Spanish  proof  of  their  affections—  l^e  Gaelic  MSS.,  it  was  imagined,  would 

demand  that  the  Lovers  shall  consent  to  ^y^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ,,^  ^^  ^^ie  quarrel  de  lana 

their  mistresses'  taking  upon  them  the  vow  ,.^  ^^  ^^e  Ossian  «  remains,"  a  name 

of  a  single  life ;  to  which  the  GallanU  with  ^j.^^.^,  as  it  has  been  given  to  the  Iliad  and 

becoming  refinement  can  do  less  than  con-  Qdyssey,  cannot  be  considered  as  an  insult 

sent.— The  fact  is  that  it  was  a  Court  Play,  j^  ^^e  xilaims  of  the  Irish  or  Scottish  phan- 

m  which  the  Characters;  males,  giants,  and  ^^^  ^^ich  has  been  conjured  up  under  the 

all;  were  played  by  females,  and  those  of  ^^me  of  Ossian:    but  the  Journals,  fee, 

the  highest  order  of   Grande^hip.      No  though  ^^^    ^^^^  ^^g  ^^  l^i,  actual  infor- 

liobleman    might  be   permitted    amongst  mation,  and  communicated  few  facts  not 

them ;  and  it  was  against  the  forms,  that  a  hitherto  befoce  the  public,  had  at  least  the 

great  Court  Lady  of  Spam  should  consent  ^lerit  of  placing  the  end  of  the  clue  in  his 

to  such  an  unrefined  motion,  as  that  of  h^nd,  and  hinting  first  the  probability  of  a 

wedlock,  though  but  in  a  play.  jg^ore   productive  inquiry    elsewhere.      It 

Appended  to  the  Drama,  the  length  of  occurred  to  him  that  after  the  demise  of 

which  may  be  judged  from  Its  having  taken  j^mes  II.,  as  the  majority  of  the  family 

.  nine  days  in  the  representation,  and  me  habitually   resided   at    Rome,    much    the 

three  houra  in  the  reading  of  it— hours  well  greater  number  of  interesting  docuipents 

wasted— is  a  poetical  account  of  a   fire,  ought  giju  to  be  discoverable  in  that  city, 

which  broke  out  m  the  Theatre  on  one  of  ^j,   whatever   facilities  might   originally 

the  nighU  of  its  acting,  when  the  whole  have  existed,  they  must  have  been  increased 

,  Dramatis  Persona  were  nearly  burnt,  be-  considerably,  and  indeed  enhanced  by  tho 

cause  the   common  people  out  of     base  i^tg  extinction  of  the  direct  line  in  the  per- 

fear,"  and  the  Nobles  out   of  "  pure  re-  g^,„  q£  ^j^e  cardinal  de  York.*   His  journey 

spect,"  could    not  think  of  laying  hands    . 

upon  such  "  great  Donnas ;"  till  the  young  .  „.^          g.    ^^„  ^^^  Cardinal  de  York,  or  as  he 

King,  breaking  the  etiquette,  by  snatching  ^u  aometimes  called,  '*  Your  Majesty,"  repoeeg  in  the 

op  his  Queen,  and  bearing  her  through  the  subterraneous  church  of  St.  Peter,  under  a  pUin  sar 
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to  Rome,  and  the  results  of  his  persever-  lay  still  in  the  hinds  of  the  executors,  but 

ance    fully    justified     these    conjectures,  could  not  at  first  ascertain  whether  they 

There  was   nothing  in  Dr.  W.'s  appear-  comprehended  any  large  masses  of  his  pa- 

ance  or  manner,  nothing  in   the  circum-  pers.   Enough,  however,  had  been  detected 

itances  of  his  long  absence  from  his  coun-  to  lead  him  much  farther :  he  seized  the 

try,  which  could  offer  motives  of  encourage-  hint,  profited  by  it,  and  in  a  few  weeks 

ment;  no  man  carried  less  before  him,  as  satis Bsictorily  assured  himself  that  the  papers 

far  as  externals  were  in  question,  that  letter  were,  as  he  suspected,  included,  and  were 

of  recommendation  to  which  the  most  un-  at  ttiat  very  moment  at  Rome.     He  lost  no 

courteous  are  compelled  to  yield.     He  was  time  in  addressing  himself  to  the  proper 

in  bad  odour  witn  his  own   government,  quarter,  but  monsignor was  out  of 

and  consequently  with  every  thing  legiti-  town,  (the  acting  executor  of  the  cardinal,) 

mate  and  subservient  on  the  continent,  and  and  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  his  agent, 

one  of  the  worst  calculated  individuals  that  the  abbate  Lupi,  was  sufficiently  authorized 

Providence  could  have  selected,  if  not  for  or  empowereci  to  dispose  of  them  in  his 

a  discovery,  at  least  for  its  preservation,  absence ;  the  abbate  Lupi,  less  scrupulous. 

Dr.  W.  was  known  to  few  of  his  coun-  or  more  ignorant  than  persons  in  situations 

tiymen   at   Rome ;    and  as  well  as  I  re-  of  such  high  trust,  smiled  at  the  communi- 

coUect,  they  were  exclusively  Scotch,  but  cation,  and  conducted  the  doctor  without 

his  acquaintance  amongst  the  natives  was  delay  to  the  premises  where  these  cartacci, 

extensive  and  useful.     He  had  been  en-  or  paper-rubbish,  as  he  termed  them,  were 

gaged  in  some  cotton  speculations  in  the  still  lying  in  con^sion.    It  was  a  dark  and 

Campagna,  which  had  altogether  failed ;  dreary  garret  or  gallery,  at  the  top  of  the 

more,  I  believe,  fiom  want  of  funds  and  house.    The  abbate  pushed  back  a  crazy 

public  spirit,  than  from  any  error  in  the  door,  and  showed  them  heaped  up,  in  large 

project  or  its  execution.    The  soil  was  fa-  lots,  in  various  parts  of  the  chamber.    The 

vourable^  the  climate  favourable,  and  the  garret  was  crumbling,  the  wind  and  rain 

specimen   {  saw  scarcely   inferior  to  the  entered  ad  Ubitum  through  the  broken  tiles, 

Asiatic.     But  whatever  may  have  been  the  the  rats  prowled  and  plundered  at  full  dis- 

causes,  the  results  were  salutary,  and  pro-  cretion,  like  the  followers  of  Omar,  and 

ductive  at  least  of  this  advantage,  that  it  had  now  lived  for  many  years  at  free  quar* 

served   to  introduce  him  to  the  '*  mezzo  ters  on  the  spoils ;  but  neither  decay,  nor 

ceto ''  circles  of  the  capital.    A  mercante  the  seasons  and  their  ravages,  nor  the  rats 

di   Campagna  is  a  personage   in   nowise  &ud  their  incursions,  nor  the  appearance  of 

inferior  to   a  lawyer,  and  Dr.  W.  knew  daily  loss,   were  sufficient   to    rouse    the 

how  to  preserve  his  importance  amongst  habitual  indolence  of  the  administrators  to 

his  competitors.    The  information  which  he  the  least  effort  for  the  preservation  of  the 

gained  nere  was  a  new  source  of  encou-  remainder.  There  was  a  sufficient  quantity, 

ragement.     Af\er  much  sagacious  and  per-  however,  left  to  surpass  the  most  ardent 

severing  inquiry,  and  occasional  but  partial  anticipations  of  the  doctor :   he  gazed  in 

disappointments,  he  at  last  chancea   in  a  silence  and  astonishment;  it  was  a  moment 

happy  hour  on  the  great  object  of  all  his  of  true  and  unalloyed  delight — an  instant 

labours.     He   was   informed   in   rather   a  which,  in  the  estimate  of  the  enthusiast, 

circuitous  manner,  that  a  oousiderable  por-  will  outbalance  the  sufferings  of  months 

tion  of  the  late  cardinal  de  York's  effM:ts  &nd  years,  like  the  <*  Land  I    land  I**   of 

^ Columbus,  or  the  eureka  of  Pythagoras. 

e(»h»i.  which  bear,  tke  Bsme  of  Hen.  IX.    No  one  ^^  hesitated,  he  doUbted— he  tOOk  up  the 

wtii  dispttie  the  titi#  of  a  f«w  handfais  of  dost,  bat  it  paper  that  was  nearest  to  him ;  iiis  warmest 

!ir«'ii^Jr''iil2L™\?~^^  wishes  were  realized;  it  was  an  autograph 

pears  oa  tb«  moonmeat  lo  8t  Peter's  itself.    This  is  r   t  tt        a      i  *i_  ^     " 

consistent  in  a  Roman  :legitimac7,  like  the  priesthood,  ^'  James  U.      A  glance    OVer  the  rest  was 

is  indelible,  and  cannot  be  rubbed  out  by  misfortune  or  sufficient;  it  was    with  difBculty  he  COuld 

:s^''^:l^t:>j:JM:iSiJi'i^*r,:::^jiiS:  »«>pp«««  the  feeung  of  exultation  ^hich 

Jersons  who  retained  recollections  of  him  ik^  Rome,  sh.vered  and  fled  over  his  whole  frame. 

nt  none  of  these  recollections  are  worth  noticing.   Re  Afler  an  affected   question    or  two,  the  ab- 

seems  to  hare  rendered  himself  more  i«markable  by  v  *  ^    i    i.-    *  t       \ 

petty  peculiarities,  than  any  great  quality  of  heart  or  °**®  accepted   his   proposal,  and  very  near 

head.    He  was  supposed  to  be  the  quickest  driver  for  five  hundred  thousand  documents,  of  un- 

f,Si''i?SLl^'(ruT4'5rj:rlr^ri^  questionable  authenticiw  and  of  the  fi»t 

a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles,  in  an  hour  aod  a  historic    importance    and    authority,     were 

quarter.     This  was  thought  in  thf  first  instance  mar-  knocked  down    tO   him   for  not    more  than 

ycllous,  and  in  the  next  indecorous.   The  only  honours  .k..«,«   u.,..j i    u^ t^       \«r 

U  retained  were  his  tiUes  great  and  littt,  and  thfl  ^"5*®  hundred   Roman  crowns.     Dr.   W. 

priyilege  of  monntiaf  the  Vatican  in  a  sedan-chair.  Still  meditated,  paused,  appeared  reluctant. 
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inquired  for  the  letter  of  attorney ,  examined  original  MS. — and  such  a  MS.— and  read- 
it,  and  finding  all  in  order,  and  powers  as  ing  and  judging  the  important  work,  before 
lie  imagined  sufficiently  full,  the  arrange-  it  was  even  dreamt  of  by  the  rest  of  the 
ment  in  a  few  moments  was  completed,  world.  She  had  been  favoured,  and  could 
Two  carts  were  brought  to  the  door,  the  not  be  blamed  for  extending,  like  the  doc- 
papers  were  thrown  into  them  confusedly,  tor,  the  favour  to  others.  She  had  two  or 
and  so  little  did  the  abbate  value  their  three  very  dear  friends,  and  she  could  not 
utility,  that  on  two  or  three  packets  falling  reflect  without  pain  on  what  they  might 
into  the  street,  they  undoubtedly  would  say,  and  with  so  much  justice,  should  tliey 
have  lain  there  with  other  rubbish,  had  not  discover,  some  days  afterwards,  that  she 
the  doctor  immediately  hastened  to  take  had  been  in  possession  of  such  a  treasure, 
them  up  and  carried  them  himself  to  bis  though  for  a  few  hours,  without  kindly 
lodgings.  paiticipating  her  pleasures  with  her  ac- 

The  prize  was  now  won,  and  a  collection  quaintances. 

perhaps  unrivalled  in  Europe,  an  £1  Dorado  These  reasons,  cogent  at  any  time,  were 

of  imaginary  wealth  and  glory,  was  safely  altogether  invincible    under    the    circum- 

lodged  in  the  precincts  of  his  own  apart-  stances  of  the  case.   The  duchess  had  many 

ment.    Joy  is  talkative,  and  for  once  the  friends,  but  the  most  intimate  of  these 

doctor  altogether  forgot  his  caution,  and  in  many   was  the   cardinal  secretary.      The 

the  dangerous  moment  of  a  first  triumph,  practised  eye  of  that  statesman  could  not 

rushed  to  his  countrymen,  and  proclaimed  oe  so  easily  seduced.     He  was  one  of  the 

his  veni,  vicU,  vid  to  their  envy  and  asto-  chief  invited  of  the  evening,  and  as  usual 

nishment.     They  were  invited  to  inspect  appeared  amongst  the  earliest  of  the  guests, 

them.    Rome,  the  capital  of  a  considerable  Ine  papers  were  on  the  table  on  his  entry ; 

state,  is  still  a  provincial  town,  and  events  they  Became  the  chief,  the  first^  and  soon 

of  this  kind   hardly   require  newspapers,  the  only  topic  of  conversation.    They  were 

In  a  few  days  the  news  of  all  the  poets  examined ;  the  cardinal  read,  folded  them 

and  barbers  was  the  singular  good  fortune  up,  and  was  silent ;  but  ere  daylight  the 

of  the  doctor.    What  it  was  no  one  l^new,  next    morning   a    ffuard    of    the    pope's 

except  the  docliess  of  D— .     Her  draw-  carabiniers  attacked  Dr.  W.'s  apartment, 

ing-room  was  not  only  the  rendezvous  of  which  was  not  the  castle  of  an  English- 

every  stranger,  and  particularly  of  every  man,  and  very  important  papers  were  irre^ 

Englishman  at  Rome,  but,  what  ought  to  coverably  lost  to  nim,  and  perhaps  lo  the 

have  been  considered  as  of  infinitely  more  public  for  ever. 

moment  and  indeed  danger,  was  a  sort  of  The  next  morning,  all  the  valets  de  place 

antechamber  to  the  Vatican.  Her  acquaint-  in  Rome  knew,  and  took  care  to  inform 

ance  with  the  cardinal  secretary  intimately  their  masters,  that  during  the  night  the 

connected  her  with  the  Papal  government ;  abbate  Lupi  had  been  arrested,  and  lay 

and,  during  her  life  and  his  administration,  actually  in  prison  for  a  gross  violation  of 

the  English  mieht  almost  be  said  to  be,  in  his  trust ;  but  it  was  not  understood  till 

the  language  of  the  modem  city,  the  assist-  much  later  in  the  dav,  that  the  moment  the 

ants  of  the  pontifical  throne.    Jhe  duchess  cardinal  had  left  the  apartments   of  the 

requested  a  cabinet  peep.    The  doctor  ex-  duchess,  orders  had  been  also  given  to 

postulated; — he  oognt  to  have  done  so,  have  the  papers  immediately  put  under  the 

but  on  the  contrary  he  was  gratified  by  the  seal  and  wardship  of  the  state.    The  doctor 

compliment,   and    a    little    conversazione  was  consequently  awakened,  as  we  have 

packet  was  made  up  with  expedition  for  seen,  rather  earlier  than  usual,  in  the  most 

ner  next  evening  party.    The  doctor  had  unceremonious    manner    imaginable,   and 

time  to  judge  of  his  acquisition,  and  made  requested,  in  rather  a  peremptory  manner, 

a  judicious  selection,  but  so  unfortunately  to  point  out  the  treasury  room.    Tortures 

inviting,    that   his  noble  patroness   could  were  not  used,  but  threats  were.      The 

with  difficulty  confine  to  ner  own  breast  sanctuary  was  easily  discovered ;  the  in- 

the  sentiments   she  felt  of   surprise  and  violable  seal  was  fixed  on  the  door ;  and  a 

admiration.     Besides,  it  would  oe  selfish  guard  put  over  the  house,  during  the  re- 

to  conceal  the  gratification  from  her  friends ;  mainder  of  the  day. 

the  papers  were  of  course  in  a  few  days  to  The  arrest  of  the  abbate  was  followed  up 

start  for  England.     Who  could  tell  when  by  a  measure  of  more  rigour,  and  of  far 

they  were  likely  to  be  out  ?    Then  there  greater  importance.      The   contract  itself 

was  an  enjoyment,  not  likely  to  be  resisted  was  annulled  en  the  ground  of  incompe- 

by  a  duchess  and  a  protectress,  of  all  that  tence  in    the    seller — the    three   hundred 

was  literary  at  Rome,  in  tumbling  over  an  crow^is  were  ordered  to  be  paid  back,  and 
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Dr.  W.  permitted  to  appeal,  and  satisfy 
himself  with  civil  answers  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  with  what  every  jurisconsult  of 
the  Curia  Inoocenziana  had  decided,  or 
would  decide  if  called  upon  by  the  secre- 
tary, to  be  the  ancient  and  existing  law  of 
Rome. 

The  doctor  made,,  through  himself  and 
others,  the  ordinary  applications,  each  of 
which  were  received  and  answered  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  This  was  encouraging ; 
and  he  vented  his  indignation  amongst  his 
acquaintances ;  and,  when  the  access  and 
struggle  was  over,  lay  like  Gulliver,  fatigued 
on  his  back. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  vessel  arrived  from 
England  at  Civit4  Vecchia,  and  a  boat's 
crew  a  little  after  from  Fiumiciuo  at  Rome. 
The  papers  were  released  and  embarked. 
The  doctor  expostulated,  and  the  cardinal 
secretary  received  him  with  his  usual  urba- 
nity. His  visit  was  quite  as  satisfactory  as 
any  of  the  preceding,  and  as  conclusive  as 
such  visits  generally  'are  at  Rome.  The 
cardinal  hesurd  every  thing  with  the  most 
dignified  composure,  and  simply  replied, 
that  any  application  to  him  personally  was 
now  unavailing,  and  that  he  could  not  do 
better  than  apply  to  the  king  of  England, 
in  whose  hands  the  papers  in  question 
would  probably  be  found  in  the  course  of 
another  month. 

The  doctor  bowed  and  took  the  advice,-— 
but,  in  leaving  the  room,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  not  meet  a  more  favourable 
reception  at  Downing-street  than  at  the 
Vatican.  A  friend  at  that  time  resident  at 
Rome  proposed  to  act  as  his  representative 
to  the  minister,  and  acquitted  himself  in  the 
sequel  with  a  fidelity  as  rare  amongst  am- 
bassadors as  attorneys. 

I  never  heard  any  thing  decisive  of  the 
result  of  this  interview ; — but  I  have  no 
doubt  the  cardinal  was  in  the  right.  No 
inquiries  at  all  disquieting  were  made,  or 
questions  asked,  of  the  keeper  of  the  king's 
conscience,  on  the  adjudication  of  the  court 
of  Roroet  The  king  of  England,  in  right 
of  his  Stuart  blood,  keeps,  aud  will  leave 
to  his  descendants,  probably,  the  care  of 
publishing  all  the  Stuart  MSS. 

But 'in  the  momentous  interval  between 
the  discovery  of  the  papers,  and  their  voyage 
to  England,  more  eyes  than  those  of  an 
English  duchess  and  a  cardinal  secretary 
of  state  contrived  to  glance  over  the  trea- 
sure For  a  day  or  two  they  were  exposed 
to  the  inspection  of  the  privileged  few,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  late  professor 
Play  fair,  lord  S— ,  lord  of  session,  &c. : 
to  one  of  these  favoured  individuals  I  am 


indebted  for  most  of  the  particulate  which 
follow. 

On  entering  the  chamber  where  they 
were  arranged,  which  was  a  small  room,  on 
the  first  floor,  of  a  small  apartment  in  a 
secondary  quarter  of  Rome,  he  found  the 
walls  to  a  great  height  literally  covered 
with  piles  of  paper  of  every  size  and 
quality.  They  were  packed  so  close,  had 
oeen  so  long  unopened,  and  had  so  much 
suffered  fmm  the  humidity,  that  each 
packet  was  found  to  contain,  on  examina- 
tion, a  very  much  larger  quantity  than  had 
at  first  been  expected.  They  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
classed  according  to  tne  age,  country,  or 
writer.  Several  were  autographs,  and 
copies,  where  they  existed,  were  in  the  best 
preservation,  and  generally  under  the  eye, 
and  by  the  order  of  the  first  authority.  Ine 
series  commenced  about  the  period  of  the 
king's  arrival  in  France,  and  were  continued 
down,  with  scarcely  any  interruption  or 
hiatus,  to  the  demise  of  the  last  direct  heir, 
the  cardinal  de  York.  They  embraced  not 
only  every  document  connected  with  poli- 
tical matters,  but  entered  into  the  most 
minute  details  on  the  domestic  and  personal 
afiaifs  of  the  illustrious  individuals,  to 
whom  they  related,  and  threw  a  very  sin- 
gular light  on  transactions  which  have  been 
Ibng  concealed,  or  viewed  under  very  par- 
tial bearings,  by  the  British  public,  rfot 
only  the  private  and  confidential  corres- 
pondence between  the  different  members 
of  the  royal  family,  but  references  to  the 
most  trivial  circumstances  connected  with 
the  interior  of  the  royal  household,  and 
Tarious  other  matters  of  similar  interest, 
were  everywhere  observable.  The  reve- 
nues, the  expenditure,  vrere  regularly  noted; 
a  large  volume  or  ledger,  almost  completely 
filled  with  items  of  this  kind,  gave  no  bad 
scale  of  the  gradation  or  diminution  of 
expense,  calculated  on  country,  time,  and 
situation,  and  therefore  a  very  fiair  estimate 
of  their  means  under  the  successive  fortunes- 
to  which  they  bad  been  exposed.  But  by 
far  the  most  interesting  documents  of  the 
collection  referred  to  the  important  political 
transactions  of  that  memorable  epoch. 
James  II.  occupies  a  considerable,  and, 
indeed)  a  principal  portion  of  this  interest. 
His  letters  to  his  son,  written  and  corrected 
in  his  own  hand,  give  a  very  flattering 
portrait,  and  perhaps  a  very  authentic  one, 
of  his  character  in  almost  all  his  domestic 
relations,,  without  much  claim,  but  also- 
without  much  pretension,  to  style — ^the  sin 
of  that  age,  and  not  less  of  the  succeeding : 
they  are  not  without  a  certain  tinge  of  the- 
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elq^ce  of  manner,  which,  though  by  no        ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BE£-£AT>JEl 
means  his  apanage,  had  more  or  less  been 

contracted  in  those  dissolute  circles  which  qfSelbenu,  HampiUre. 

had  inspired  Hamilton.    Bat  there  were        _  „       ^  ,„  ^,  ^ 

other  qualities  with  which  they  abounded,        «»  ™«  *«^-  Gilbert  White,  II )». 
of  much    hUrher    ralue  and  importance,        ^^  ^^  {„  ^^^^  ,„,        „„„  ^^^^^ ,  ^ 
greater  depth  of  feeling  than  what  usualW  „  ^^^^^  ^    ^^^^  j  ^,j,  ^ 

exists  in  courts,  paternal  affecUonin  all  the  i,embe?,  who,  from  a  child,  showed  a  strong 

bitteni^  of  an  unrequited  fondness,  and  ^^^j^Hy  j,,  ^^ .  ,fcey  were  his  fo».d,  h^ 

a  settled  and  unavailing  drapair  (he  died,  i^^^^^^   his  sole  object;  and  a»  mo. 

indeed,  of  a  lethargy)  of  the  future  deslin.e.  ^^  ^(  t^j,  ^j  ^^^  ^,^„  „„^  than  one 

of  his  house,  grounded  on  the  frail  support  ^^^^^^  ^       ^  j^j,  ,gj  g^^^ed  all  Lis  few 

he   could  anucipate  from    the    depraved  feculties  on  this  one  pursuit.  In  the  winter  he 

habits  of  h»  son.      The  reproaches  ad-  dosed  away  his  Ume.within  his  father's  house, 

dreued  to  him  are  frequent,  and  fraueht  ^^  ^^  fi,^,ide,  in  a  kind  of  torpid  state 

with  the  overflowing  waters  of  feAerly  dis-  ^^^^^  departing  from  the  chimney-corner 

appointment ;  the  bromUon,  or  rough  draft  y^^  j^  ,he',„mmer  he  was  all  alert,  and  in 

of  the  letter,  which  was  someUmes  pre-  q„egt  of  his  game  in  the  fields  and  on  sunny 

served,  was  often  blotted,  Mrf  the  wavering  g^^.      Honey-bees,    humble-bees,    and 

and  agiution  of  bis  mind  »»t»yed  «t«eW  wasps,  were  h^  prey,  wherever  he  found 

very  visibly  in  hi.  very  hand .    The  genertd  ^^^^ .  ^^  ^ad  no  apprehensions  from  their 

view  wbK*  they  give  is  favourable,  and  ,,;        ^^  ^^^^^  seiielhem  nudU  maniiut, 

presents  a  kindlier  aspect  of  his  ch««cter  ^\^  „„^  jj^^  ^^^  „y  ^^^^  weapons^ 

than  what  we  are  habituated  to  meet  with  ^^  3^^^  ^^^^  ^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ tjj^jj 

in  the  geneiabty  of  the  Whig  wnters.'  honey-bags.    Sometimes  he  would  fill  his 

bosom  between  his  shirt  and  his  skin  with 
■ a  number  of  these  captives ;  and  sometimes 

would  confine  them  in  bottles.     He  was  a 

THE  PLAN£TS.  7«ry  merops  apiatter,  or  bee-^ird,  and  veiy 

injurious  to  men  that  kept  bees;  for  he 

TweirCompajiative  Sizes  avdPositioks.  would  slide  into  their  bee-gardens,   and, 

sitting  down  before  the  stools,  would  rap 

To  assist  the  mind  in  framing  a  con-  with  his  finger  on  the  hives,  and  so  take 

ception  of  the  magnitude  and  relative  dis-  the  bees  as  they  came  out.    He  has  been 

tances  of  the  primary  planets,  let  us  have  known  to  overturn  hives  for  the  sake  or 

recourse  to  the  following  method.     The  honey^  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond, 

dome  of  St,  Paul's  is  145  feet  in  diameter.  Where  metheglin  was  making,  he  wooU 

Suppose  a  globe  of  this  sise  to  represent  linger  round  the  tubs  and  vessels,  begging 

the  Sun ;  then  a  globe  of  9/^  inches  will  a  draught  of  what  he  called  bee-wine.     As 

vepreaent  Mercury  ;    one  of  17^  inches,  he  ran  about,  he  used  to  make  a  humming 

Venus ;  one  of  18  inches,  the  Earth ;  one  noise  with  his  lips,  resembling  the  busting 

of  5  inches  diameter,  the  Moon,  (whose  of  bees.    This  lad  vras  lean  and  sallow, 

distance  from  the  earth  is  240,000  miles  ;)  and  of  a    cadaverous    complexion ;    and, 

one  of  10  inches,  Mars ;  one  of  15  feet,  except  in  his  favourite  pursuit,  in  which  be 

Jupiter;  and  one  of  11 1  feet,  Saturn,  with  was    wonderfully    adroit,    discovered    no 

his  ring  four  feet  broad,  and  at  the  same  manner  of  understanding.    Had  his  capa- 

distance  from  his  body  all  round.  city  been  better,  and  directed  to  the  same 

In  this  proportion,  suppose  the  Sun  to  object,  he  had  perhaps  abated  much  of  onr 

be  at  St.  Paul*Sy  then  wonder  at  the  leats  of  a  more  modem  es- 

y  Mercury  might  be  at  the  Tower  of  hibiter  of  bees ;  and  we  may  justly  say  of 

London,  him  now^ 
S  Venus  at  St.  James's  Palace^  u  xhon, 

©  The  Earth  at  Marylebone,  Had  thy  prewdiiiff  star  propitious  Skene, 

^  Mars  at  Kensington,  Sfconid'st  frudmam  be." 

IjL  Jupiter  at  Hampton  Court, 

if  Saturn  at  Clifden ;  When  a  tall  youth,  he  was  removed  fW>m 
all  moving  round  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  hence  to  a  distant  villase,  where  he  ditjd, 
as  0  their  common  centre.  as  I  understand,  before  ne  arrived  at  matt 
: hood. 

Nev  Monthly  Magaiine. 
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Before  (he  Refennation,  tays  AotkoDy  by  a  hinged  lid  of  iron,  with  &  slit  in  it, 

ik   Wood,  "in  every   church   wai  a  poor  for  the  money  to  Ml  through  into  the  cavil;, 

man*!  box,  but  I  never  remembered  the  and  secured  by  one  or  two  icon  lock*, 

ute  of  it ;  nay,  Ihere  was  one  at  gre»t  inm.  Perhaps  the  moat  curiouil  j  constiueted 

as  I  remember  it  waa,  before  the  wan."  of  (he  ancient  poor-bont  noir  lemaining, 

Pooi-boxei  are  often  raeotioaed  in  the  is   (ha(  in   the  chuich  of  Camton,  near 

twelfth  century.      At    that    period   pope  -  AyUham.    The  diurch  wai  built  between 

InooceDt  III.  extended  papal  power  to  an  t38K  and  14M.    The  pooi-boz  was  pro- 

inordiiiMe  height;  absolved  subjects  from  vided  with  three  keys,  two  of  which  were 

allegiBDee  to  their  sovereigns;  raised  cru-  for  the  churchvrsidenfl,  and  the  third  wa> 

aades  throughout  Europe  for  (he  recovery  most  probably  for  the  clergyman,  as  one  o( 

of  the  holy  sepulchre;  laid  Frsuice  under  au  the  key-holes  is  more  omamentad  than  the 

interdict;    promised   paradise   (o  ail   who  others.    The  most  singular  pan  of  this  box 

would  alau(;hteT  the  Albigenaes ;  excoromu-  is  an  inverted  iron  cup,  for  preventing  the 

Bleated  John,  king  of  England;  and  ordered  money  from  being  taken  out  by  means  of 

hollow   (raoks   to    be   placed    in   all    the  any   mstrument  Uuough  the  holes  on  ilia 

churches,  to  receive  tdms  for  the  lemission  topof  the  box. 

of  the  sins  of  (be  donors.*  The*  engravings  above  repreMDt — t.thi* 

A  ccnmunication  to  the  Antiquarian  So-  poor-box,  as  it  stands   on   an  octangular 

ciety,accOTnpanicdbydrswings  of  the  poor-  stone  basement ;  3.  a  perfeM  view  or  the 

boxes  on  this  and  the  opposite  page,  briefly  lid;  3.  another   of  the   interior,  with   the 

describes  them.f    The  common  poor-box  manner  wherein  the  cup  is  suspended  fbi 

in  the  churches   appears  to  have   been  a  the  security  of  the  money;  4.  a  section  ot 

shaftofoak,  hoUoweaoutat  (he(op,covered  the  box. 

of  the  bc___   

•  rMbii>k*.EKfdD|«di«o(*iniqiiiliei.  plundered,   they  were  strongly  bound   or 

BniiS'V™«Vf"I™f™^i'iIiS™^Tn''ihe  clamped  with  iron  plates,  as  shown  ii  ■"■- 

'  Arck»lo(iV  Wsl.  present  engravings 
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Sfioov'i^mf.  m  iJililion  €f)txvtb,  ^ttotb. 


Tbe  church  of  Loddon,  in  tlia  nutli- 
euleni  angle  of  (he  county  of  Norfolk, 
about  Atc  railes  from  Bunfta;,  was  built 
about  1495,  and  contains  a  depository  of 
this  description,  with  two  separate  boxes, 
each  of  them  secured  by  two  padlocks : 
o*ei  one  of  these  is  a  hole  in  the  lid  for  the 
o<^ngs.  When  a  sufficient  turn  was  col- 
lected, it  was  taken  out  and  placed  in  the 
adjoining  box  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
cb  urch  wardens. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "  Masque  of  the 
Melamonhosed  Gipsies,  as  it  was  thrice 
presented  before  king  James,  1631,  &c." 
makes  a  gip*;  tell  Tom  Ticklefoot,  a  rustic 


>b  Hit  poorVboi  witti  joqt  Ubor 


Whereunto  a  countryman  ai 


From  this  we  gather  that  it  was  ctislo* 
TDuy  at  that  time  to  put  money  in  the 
parish  poor's-box  on  Sundays,  and  that  the 
trustees  of  the  punr  were  sometimeB  sus- 
pected of  misapplying  it. 

The  neglect  of  this  mode  of  public  con- 
tribution is  noted  in  Iloganhs  marriage 
scene  of  the  "  Rake's  Progress,"  by  a  cob- 
web covering  the  poor's-box  in  ibe  church. 
There  is  an  intimation  to  the  same  effect  in 
one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays, 
which  further  intimates  that  poor's-boies 
had  posies — 


The  posies  or  mottoes  on  poor's-boxek 
were  short  sentences  to  incite  benevolence 
— such  as,  "  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor 
lendeth  to  the  Lord,"  &g.  • 
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poetry^ 


ANGEL  HELP* 

This  rare  Tablet  doth  inclnde 

PoTartj  with  Sanctitnde. 

Past  midnight  this  poor  Maid  hath  spviH 

Aad  /et  the  work  not  half  is  done. 

Which  mnat  sopplj  from  earnings  soant 

A  feeble  b«l-rid  pamfs  want. 

Her  sleep-charged  ejres  exemption  ask. 

And  H0I7  hands  take  np  the  task  v 

Unseen  the  rook  and  spindle  plj. 

And  do  ker  earthly  diodgery. 

Sleep,  sunUy  Poor  One»  sleep,  skep  on. 
And,  waking,  find  thy  labours  done. 

Perehanee  she  knows  it  by  her  dreams ; 
Her  eye  katk  eavght  the  goldsn  gleams 
(Ang^e  Preseaee  testifying,) 
That  rooad  her  ererywhere  are  flying ; 
Oftents  from  which  she  may  presnme 
That  mneh  of  Heaven  is  in  ^  room. 
Skirting  her  own  bright  kair  tkey  na. 
And  to  the  Sunny  add  more  Sun : 
Now  on  that  aged  face  they  fix. 
Streaming  from  the  Crnoifiz ; 
The  flesh-clogg'd  spirit  disabusing, 
Death'disarmiag  sleeps  infusing^ 
Pretibations,  foretastes  high. 
And  equal  thoughts  to  tiye  or  dif. 

Gardener  brigkt  from  Eden*s  bower. 

Tend  witk  ears  tkat  Ldy  Flower ; 

To  its  leasee  and  root  infue 

Hearen's  snnshine.  Heaven's  dews ; 

'Tis  a  type  and  'tis  a  pledge 

Of  a  Crowning  Pririlege : 

Careful  as  that  Lily  Flower, 

This  Maid  must  keep  oer  precious  dower ; 

Lire  a  Suated  Maid,  or  die 

Martyr  to  Virginity. 

Yirtuous  Poor  Ones,  sleep,  sleep  on. 
And,  waking,  find  your  labours  done. 


C.  Lamb. 


New  MouUily  Magasine, 
June  1, 1887' 


•  Suggested  by  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  Charles 
Aders,  Ksq.  Euston-square,  in  which  is  repri^nted  the 
legend  of  a  poor  female  Saint,  who,  haTing  s»pun  past 
midnight  to  maintain  a  bed-rid  mother,  has  fallen 
asleep  from  fatigue,  and  Angels  are  finishing  her  work. 
In  another  part  of  the  chamber,  an  Angel  is  tending  a 
lily,  the  eaiblam  of  her  purity. 


COWPEIL 

The  poet  of  "The  Sofe,"  when  "in 
merry  pin/*  trifled  pleasantly.  As  an  in- 
stance of  his  manner,  there  remains  the 
following 

Leiter  to  the  Rev.  J.  Newtoh, 

•/ttlyl2,  178t. 

My  very  dear  Friend, — I  am  going  to  « 
send,  what,  when  you  have  read,  you  may 
scratch  your  head,  and  say,  I  suppose 
there's  nobody  knows,  whether  what  I 
have  got,  be  verse  or  not ;  by  the  tune  or 
the  time,  it  ought  to  be  rhyme ;  but  if  it 
be,  did  you  ever  see,  of  late  or  of  yore,  such 
a  ditty  before  ? 

I  have  writ  Charity,  not  for  popularity, 
but  as  well  as  I  could,  in  hopes  to  da 
good ;  and  if  the  reviewers  should  say  "  to 
be  sure,  the  gentleman's  muse  wears  Me- 
thodist  shoes;  you  may  know  by  her  pace, 
and  talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her  bard, 
have  little  regard,  for  the  taste  and  fashions, 
and  rulinff  passions,  and  hoidening  play, 
of  the  modern  day :  and  though  she  assume 
a  borrowed  plume,  and  now  and  then  wear 
a  tittering  air,  'tis  only  her  plan,  to  catch  if 
she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay,  as  they  go  that 
■way,  by  a  production,  on  a  new  construe* 
tion ;  she  has  baited  her  trap,  in  hopes  to 
snap,  all  that  may  come,  with  a  sugar 
plum." — This  opinion  in  this  will  not  be 
amiss:  'tis  what  I  intend,  my  principal 
end;  and  if  I  sueceed,  and  folks  should 
read,  till  a  few  are  brought,  to  a  serious 
thought,  I  should  think  I  am  paid  for  all  I 
have  said,  and  all  I  have  done,  though  I 
have  run,  many  a  time,  after  a  rhyme,  as 
for  from  hence,  to  the  end  of  my  sense,  and 
by  hook  or  crook,  write  another  book,  if  1 
live  and  am  here,  another  year. 

I  have  heard  before,  of  a  room  with  a 
floor,  laid  upon  springs,  and  such  like 
things,  with  so  much  art,  in  every  part, 
that  when  you  went  in,  you  was  forced  to 
begin  a  minuet  pace,  with  an  air  and  » 
grace,  swimming  about,  now  in  and  now 
out,  with  a  deal  of  state,  in  a  figure  of 
eight,  without  pipe  or  string,  or  any  such 
thing.  And  now  1  have  writ,  in  a  rhyming 
fit,  what  will  make  you  .dance,  and  as  you 
advance,  will  keep  you  still,  though  agamst 
your  will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till 
you  come  to  an  end, of  what  I  have  penned  i 
which  that  you  may  do,  ere  madam  and 
yon  are  quite  worn  out,  with  Jigging  about, 
I  lake  my  leave,  and  here  you  receive  » 
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bow  profound,  ^own  to  the  ground,  from        HIGHLAND  DEER  AND  SHEEP, 
your  Quinble  m»— 

W.  C.  '*  ^^'  ^^^"^  Deer  of  Beann  Doran/' 


When  prevented  by  rains  and  floods  from 
visiting  the  lady  who  suggested  **  The 
Task/'  Cowper  beguiled  the  titne  by  writ^ 
ing  to  her  trie  following  lines,  and  after- 
wards printing  them  with  his  own  hand 
He  sent  a  copy  of  these  verses,  so  printed, 
to  his  sister,  accompanied  by  the  suojoined 
note  written  upon  his  typographical  labours. 

To  irateli  the  ttonoSk  and  hear  the  aky 
Oire  all  th«  almanacks  the  lie ; 
To  shake  with  oold,  and  see  the  plains 
la  anftanm  dioim'd  with  wintry  rains : 
'  Tis  thus  I  spend  mj  moments  here. 
And  wish  mjrself  a  Dutch  mynheer ; 
I  then  ihonld  have  no  need  of  wit. 
For  Inmpiah  Hollander  unfit ; 
Nor  should  I  then  repine  at  mnd. 
Or  meadows  deluged  with  a  flood ; 
Bat  in  a  hog:  ^^^  weU  content. 
And  find  it  jnst  my  element ; 
Should  he  a  dod,  and  not  a  man. 
Nor  wish  in  Tain  for  sister  Anne, 
With  charitable  aid  to  drsf 
My  mind  out  of  its  proper  qoag ; 
Should  hare  the  genius  of  a  koo", 
And  no  ambition  to  have  more. 

My  dear  Sister, — ^You  see  my  beginning; 
I  do  not  know  but  in  time  I  may  proceed 
to  the  printing  of  halfpenny  ballads.  Ex- 
cuse the  coarseness  of  my  paper ;  I  wasted 
so  much  before  I  could  accomplish  any 
thing  legible,  that  I  could  not  afford  finer. 
I  intend  to  employ  an  ingenious  mechanic 
of  this  town  to  make  me  a  longer  case,  for 
you  may  observe  that  my  lines  turn  up 
their  tails  like  Dutch  mastifis ;  so  difficult 
do  I  find  it  to  make  the  two  halves  exactly 
coincide  with  each  other. 

We  wait  with  impatience  for  the  de- 
parture of  this  unseasonable  flood.  We 
think  of  you,  and  t&lk  of  you ;  but  we  can 
do  no  more  till  the  waters  subside.  I  do 
sot  think  our  correspondence  should  drop 
because  we  are  within  a  mile  of  each  other; 
it  is  but  an  imaginary  approximation,  the 
flood  having  in  reality  as  effectually  parted 
us,  as  if  the  British  Channel  rolled  be- 
tween us. 

Yours,  my  dear  sister,  with  Mrs.  U.'s 
best  love, 

William  Cowper. 
Mondajf,  Aug.  12,  1782. 


A  note  to  a  poem,  with  this  title,  by 
John  Hay  Allan,  £sq.,  relates,  that  in  for- 
mer times  the  barony  of  Glen  Urcha  was 
celebrated  for  the  number  and  the  superior 
race  of  its  deer.  When  the  chieftains  re- 
linquished their  ancient  character  and  their 
ancient  sports,  and  sheep  were  introduced 
into  the  country,  the  want  of  protection, 
and  the  antipathy  of  the  deer  to  the  intrud- 
ing animals,  gradually  expelled  the  former 
from  the  face  of  the  country,  and  obliged 
them  to  retire  to  the  most  remote  recesses 
of  the  mountains.  Contracted  in  their 
haunts  from  corrat  to  corrai,  the  deer  of 
Glen  Urcha  at  length  wholly  confined 
themselves  to  Beann  Doran,  a  mountain 
near  the  solitary  wilds  of  Glen  Lyon,  and 
the  vast  and  desolate  mosses  which  stretch 
from  the  Black  Mount  to  Loch  Ranach.  In 
this  retreat  they  contmued  for  several  years ; 
their  dwelling  was  in  a  lonely  corrai  at  the 
back  of  the  hill,  and  they  were  never  seen 
in  the  surrounding  country,  except  in  the 
deepest  severity  of  winter,  when,  forced  by 
hunger  and  the  snow,  a  straggler  ventured 
down  into  the  straiths.  But  the  hostility 
which  had  banished  them  from  their  ancient 
range,  did  not  respect  their  last  retreat. 
The  sheep  continually  encroached  upon 
their  bounds,  and  contracted  their  resources 
of  subsistence.  Deprived  of  the  protection 
of  the  laird,  those  which  ventured  from 
their  haunt  were  cut  off  without  mercy  or 
fair  chase;  while  want  of  range,  and  the 
inroads  of  poachers,  continually  diminished 
their  numbers,,  till  at  length  the  race  became 
extinct. 

About  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  deer  from  these  wilds,  an  immense  stag 
was  one  evening  seen  standing  upon  the 
side  of  Beann  Donachan.  He  remained 
for  some  time  quietly  gazins  towards  the 
lake,  and  at  length  slowly  descended  the 
hill,  and  was  crossing  the  road  at  Stronn- 
milchon,  when  he  was  discovered  by  som& 
herdsmen  of  the  hamlet.  They  immediately 
pursued  him  with  their  cooleys;  and  the 
alarm  being  given,  the  whole  straith,  men,, 
women,  and  children,  gathered  out  to  the 
pursuit.  The  noble  animal  held  them  a 
severe  chase  till,  as  he  passed  through  the 
copse  on  the  north  side  of  Blairachuran, 
his  antlers  were  entangled  in  the  boughs^ 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  pursuers,  and 
barbarously  slaughtered  by  the  united  on* 
set,  and  assault  of  doss,  hay-foiks,  and 
**  Sgian  an  Dubh.''     When  divided,  he 
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{iroved  but  a  poor  reward  for  the  fatigue ; 
or  he  was  so  old,  that  his  flesh  was  scarcely 
eatable.  From  that  time  the  deer  were 
seen  no  more  in  Beann  Doran ;  and  none 
now  appear  in  Glen  Urcha,  except  when,  in 
a  hard  winter,  a  solitary  stag  wanders  out 
of  the  forest  of  Dalness,  and  passes  down 
Glen  Strae  or  Corrai  Fhuar. 

The  3ame  cause  which  had  extirpated 
the  deer  from  Glen  Urcha  has  equally  acted 
in  most  part  of  the  Highlands.  Wherever 
the  sheep  appear,  their  numbers  begin  to 
decrease,  and  at  length  they  become  totally 
extinct.  The  reasons  of  this  apparently 
singular  consequence  is,  the  closeness  with 
which  the  sheep  f^ed,  and  which,  where 
Aey  abound,  so  consumes  the  pasturage,  as 
not  to  leave  sufficient  for  the  deer:  still 
more  is  it  owing  to  the  unconquerable 
antipathy  which  these  animals  have  for  the 
former.  This  dislike  is  so  great,  thit  they 
cannot  endure  the  smell  of  their  wool,  and 
never  mix  with  them  in  the  most  remote 
■ituations,  or  where  there  is  the  most  ample 
pasturage  for  both.  They  have  no  abhor- 
rence of  this  kind  to  cattle,  but,  where  lar^ 
nerds  of  these  are  kept,  will  feed  and  lie 
among  the  stirks  and  steers  with  the  great- 
est familiarity. 


HIGHLAND  MEALS. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  hirhland 
manners  is  an  avowed  contempt  tor  the 
luxuries  of  the  table.  A  highland  hunter 
will  eat  with  a  keen  appetite  and  sufficient 
discrimination  :  but,  were  he  to  stop  in  any 
pursuit,  because  it  was  meal  time,  to  growl 
over  a  bad  dinner,  or  visibly  exult  over  a 
good  one,  the  manly  dignity  of  his  character 
would  be  considered  as  fallen  for  ever.* 


TREAD  MILLS. 

At  Lewes,  each  prisoner  walks  at  the 
rate  of  6,600  feet  in  ascent  per  day ;  at 
Ipswich,  7,450 ;  at  St.  Alban's,  8,000  '^  at 
Bury,  8,650;  at  Cambridge,  10,176;  at 
Durham,  12,000 ;  at  Brixton,  Guildford, 
and  Reading,  the  summer  rate  exceeds 
13,000;  while  at  Warwick,  the  summer 
rate  is  about  17,000  feet  in  ten  hours,  f 

•  lln.  Grant, 
f  The  Timet. 


EXTRAORDINAEY 

ORAN-OUTANG, 

The  Wild  Mam  of  the  Woods. 

The  largest  and  most  remarkable  oraa- 
outang  ever  seen  by  Europeans,  was  dis- 
covert by  an  officer  of  the  ship  Mary 
Anne  Sophia,  in  the  year  1824,  at  a  place 
called  Ramboon,  near  Touromon,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra. 

When  the  officer  alluded  to  first  saw  the 
animal,  he  assembled  his  people,  and  fol- 
lowed him  to  a  tree  in  a  cultivated  spot,  on 
which  he  took  refuge.    His  walk  was  erect 
and  waddling,  but  not  quick,  and  he  was 
obliged  occasionally  to  accelerate  his  motion 
with  his  hands ;  but  with  a  bough  which 
he  carried,  he  impelled   himself  forward 
with  great  rapidity.     When  he  reached  the 
trees  nis  strensth  was  shown   in  a  high 
degree,  for  wiUi  one  spring  he  gained  a 
very  lofty  branch,  ana  bounded   from  it 
with  the  ease  of  the  smaller  animals  of  his 
kind.      Had  the  circumjacent  land   been 
covered   with  wood,    he  would  certainly 
have  escaped  from  his  pursuers,  for   his 
mode  of  travelling  by  bough  or  tree  was  as 
rapid  as  the  progress  of  a  very  fleet  horse  : 
but  at  Ramboon  there  are  but  few  trees 
left  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  fields,  and 
amongst  these  alone  he  jumped  about  to 
avoid  being  taken.    He  was  first  shot  on  a 
tree,  and  after  having  received  five  balls, 
his  exertion  was  relaxed,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  loss  of  blood ;  and  the  ammunition  hav- 
ing been  by  that  time  expended,  his  pur- 
suers were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
other  measures  for  his  destruction.    One 
of  the  first  balls  probably  penetrated  his 
lunffs,  for  immediately  after  the  infliction 
of  the  wound,  he  slung  himself  by  his  feel 
from  a  branch  with  his  head  downwards, 
and  allowed  the  blood  to  flow  from  his 
mouth.     On  receiving  a  wound,  he  always 
put  his  hand  over  the  injured  part,  and  the 
tkuman-like  agony  of  his  expression  had  the 
natural  effect  of  exciting  painful  feelings  in 
his  assailants.    The  peasantry    seemed  as 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  him  as  the  crew 
of  the  ship ;  for  the^  had  never  seen  one 
before,  although  livmg  within  two  days' 
journey  from  the  vast   and   impenetrable 
forests  on  the  island.     They  cut  down  the 
tree  on  which  he  was  reclining  exhausted : 
but  the  moment  he   found   it  falling,  he 
exerted  his  remaining  strength,  and  gained 
another,  and  then  a  third,  until  he  was 
finally  brought  to  the  ground,  and  forced  to 
combat  his    unrelenting    foes,  who    now 
gathered  very  thickly  round,  and  discharged 
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spears  and   other   missiles    against    him.  make  seren  feet  six  inches  and  a  half;  and 

iTie  first  spear,  made  of  a  very  strong  sup-  alloiwing  the  six  inches  and  a  half  for  the 

pie  wood,  which  would  have  resisted  the  shortenins    that    would  result    from    the 

strength  of  the  strongest  man,  was  broken  folding  of  the  skin  over  the  shoulders,  the 

by  him  like  a  carrot ;  and  had  he  not  been  height  would  then  be  full  seven  feet.    This 

in  almost  a  dying  state,  it  was  feared  that  is  the  greatest  ascertained  height  of  any 

he  would  have  severed  the  heads  of  some  of  tail-less  monkey  mentioned  in  the  several 

the   party   with  equal  ease.    He  fell,    at  notices  which  Dr.  Abel    collected    from 

length,  under  innumerable  stabs  inflicted  different  writers  on  man-like  apes, 

by  the  peasantry.  The  skm  itself  was  of  a  dark  leaden 

The  animal  is  supposed  to  have  travelled  colour ;  the  hair  a  brownish  red,  shaggy, 

some  distance  from  the  place  where  he  was  and  long  over  the  shoulders  and  flanks, 

killed,  as  his  legs  were  covered  with  mud  Dr.  Abel  remarked,  that  of  the  small 

up  to  the  knees.      His  hands  and  feet  had  animals  more  particularly  known  in  Europe, 

great  analogy  to  human  hands  and   feet,  under  the  designation  of  oran-outang,  one 

only  that  the  thumbs  were  smaller  in  pro-  was  an.  inhabitant  of  Africa,  and  the  other 

portion,  and  situated  nearer  the  wrist-joint,  of  the  east.     Several  livi^  specimens  of 

His  body  was  well  proportioned ;  he  had  a  both  have  been  seen  in  Europe,  but  all 

fine  broad  expanded  coest  and  a  narrow  were  of  small  stature,   and   very  young, 

waist;  but  his  legs  were  rather  short,  and  his  never  exceeding  three  feet  in  height,  or  as 

arms  very  long,  though  both  possessed  such  many  years  of  age.    These  animals  were 

sinew  and  muscle  as  left  no .  doubt  of  their  long  considered  as  varieties  of  the  same 

strength.    His  head  was  well  proportioned  flipecies,  although  in  point  of  fact  they  are 

with  his  body,  and  the  nose  prominent;  very  distinctly  separated  by  external  cha- 

the  eyes  were  large,  and  the  mouth  larger  racter  and   anatomical  distinctions.    The 

than  the  mouth  in   man.     His  chin   was  African  animal  being  alwa^  black  with 

fringed,  from  the  extremity  of  one  ear  to  large  ears,  the  eastern  specimens  as  inva- 

the  other,  with  a  shaggy   beard,  curling  riably  having  reddish  brown  hair,  and  very 

loxuriantly  on  each  side,  and  forming  alto-  small  ears ;  the  former  also  are  unprovided 

gether  an  ornamental,  rather  than  a  fright-  with    the    sacs   communicating   with   the 

fill  appendage  to  his  visage.     When  he  windpipe,  whicli  are  always  found  in  the 

was  first  killed,  the  hair  of  his  coat  was  latter.* 

smooth    and    glossy,  and  his    teeth  and  Different  naturalists   have  deemed  the 

whole  appearance  indicated  that  he  was  oran-outang  to  be  the  connecting  link  be- 

young,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  tween  the  brute  and  the  human  Ming. 

physical  powers.      He  was  nearly  eight 

feet  high.  "                                                       — — 

The  skin  and  firagmenU  of  this  surprising  ^  LITTLE  LEARNING 

oran-outang  were  presented  to  the  Asiatic  .     .    ^             .v     - 

Society   at   Calcutta;    and    on    the    5th  —  •• -o« •  daogarou. tiuDg « 

of  January,  1825,  Dr.  Abel  examined  Mr,  Thomas  Campbeii  having  been  cho- 
them,  and  read  the  observations  he  had  sen  lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Glaseow, 
made.  The  height  already  mentioned  is  made  his  inaugural  speech  on  the  12th  of 
according  to  the  estimate  of  those  who  April,  1827,  wherem  are  the  following 
saw  the  animal  alive,  but  the  measure  estimable  remarks  on  desultory  attain- 
ment of  the  skin  went  fiir  to  determine  this  ments : — 

question.    The  skin,  dried  and  shrivelled  «  In  comparing  small  learned  acquisi- 

as  it  was,  in  a  straight  line  from  the  top  of  tions  with  none  at  all,  it  appears  to  me  to 

the  shoulder  to  the  point  whence  the  ancle  be  equally  absurd  to  consider  a  little  leam- 

had  been  removed,  measured  five  feet  ten  jng  valueless,  or  even  dangerous,  as  iome 

inches ;    the  perpendicular  length  of  the  will  have  it,  as  to  talk  of  a  little  virtue,  a 

neck  in  the  preparation,  was  three  inches  little  wealth,  or  health,  or  cheerfiilness,  or  a 

and  a  haliP;  the  length  of  the  face,  from  the  little  of  any  other  blessing  under  heaven, 

forehead  to  the  chin,  nine  inches;  and  of  beinff  worthless  or  dangerous, 

the  skin  attached  to  the  foot,  from  the  line  «<To  abjure  any  degree  of  information, 

of  its  separation  from  the  body  to  the  iieel,  because  we  cannot  grasp  the  whole  circle 

eight    inches.     The    measurements    were  of  the  sciences,  or  sound  the  depths  of 

made  by  Dr.  Abel  himself.    Thus  we  have  erudition,  appears  to  be  just  about  as  sensi- 

one  foot  eight  inches  and  a  half  to  be  added  ble  as  if  we  were  to  shut  up  our  windows 

to   the  five  feet  ten   inches,   in   order  to — 

approximate  his  real  stature,  which  would  •  cakntu  Go/^nmaat  Guette,  Jan.  la.  ISfift. 
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because  they  are  too  narrow,  or  because  the 
glass  has  not  the  magnifying  power  of  a 
telescope. 

*'  For  the  smallest  quantity  of  knowledge 
that  a  man  can  acquire,  he  is  bound  to  be 
contentedly  thankful,  provided  bis  fate 
shuts  him  out  from  the  power  of  acquiring 
a  larger  poition— but  wtiilst  the  possibility 
of  ferther  advancement  remains,  be  as 
proudly  discontented  as  ye  will  with  a  little 
learning.  For  the  value  of  knowledge  is 
like  that  of  a  diamond,  it  increases  accor- 
ding  to  its  magnitude,  even  in  much  more 
than  a  geometrical  ratio. — One  science  and 
literary  pursuit  throws  light  upon  another, 
and  there  is  a  connection,  as  Cicero  re- 
marks, among  them  all— 

^  *  Omnes  Artes,  que  ad  humanitatem 
pertinent,  habent  quoddam  commune  vin- 
culum, et  quasi  cognatione  quadam  inter 
se  continentur.' 

"  No  doubt  a  man  ought  to  devote  him- 
self, in  the  main,  to  one  department  of 
knowledge,  but  still  he  will  be  alUhe  better 
for  making  himself  acquainted  with  studies 
which  are  kindred  to  and  with  that  pursuit. 
— ^The  principle  of  the  extreme  division  of 
labour,  so  useful  in  a  pin  manufactory,  if 
introduced  into  learning,  may  produce,  in- 
deed, some  minute  and  particular  improve- 
ments, but,  on  the  whole,  it  tends  to  cramp 
human  intellect. 

*'  That  the  mind  may,  and  especially  in 
early  youth,  be  easily  distracted  by  too 
many  pursuits,  must  be  readily  admitted.. 
But  I  now  beg  leave  to  consider  myself 
addressing  those  among  you,  who  are  con- 
scious of  great  ambition,  and  of  many 
faculties;  and  what  I  say,  may  regard 
rather  the  studies  of  your  future  than  of 
your  present  years. 

'*  Ix>  embrace  different  pursuits,  diame- 
trically opposite,  in  the  wide  circle  of  human 
knowledge,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  al- 
most universally  impossible  for  a  single 
mind. — But  I  cannot  oelieve  that  any  strong 
-mind  weakens  its  strength,  in  any  one 
branch  of  learning,  by  diverging  into  cog- 
nate studies;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  it  will  return  home  to  the  main  object, 
bringing  back  illustrative  treasures  from  all  . 
its  excursions  into  collateral  pursuits.** 


FIGURES,  AND  NUMBERS. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  numeral 
figures  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  6,  9,  there  are 
various  opinions,  but  the  one  most  generally 
received   is,  that  they  were  brought  into 


Europe  from  Spain ;  that  the  SpaniaMs  re. 
ceived  them  from  the  Moors,  the  Moors 
from  the  Arabians,  and  the  Arabians  from 
the  Indians. 

Bishop  Huet,  however,  thinks  it  impro- 
bable  that  the  Arabians  received  figures 
from  the  Indians,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Indians  obtained  them  from  the  Ara- 
bians, and  the  Arabians  from  the  Grecians ; 
firom  whom,  in  fact,  they  acquired  a  know* 
ledge  of  every  science  they  possessed.  The 
shape  of  the  figures  they  received  under- 
went a  great  alteration ;  yet  if  we  examine 
them,  divested  of  prejudice,  we  shall  find 
very  manifest  traces  of  the  Grecian  figures, 
which  were  nothing  more  than  letters  of 
their  alphabet. 

A  small  comma,  or  dot,  was  their  mark 
for  units. 

The  letter  /}  (b)  if  its  two  extremities  are 
erased,  produces  the  figure  2. 

tf  we  form  the  letter  y  (g)  with  more  in- 
clination to  the  left  than  usual,  shorten  the 
foot,  and  gife  some  rotundity  to  the  left 
horns  near  the  left  side,  we  shall  make  the 
figure  3. 

The  letter  A  (D)  is  the  figure  4,  as  we 
should  find  on  giving  the  left  leg  a  perpen- 
dicular form,  and  lenffthening  it  below  the 
base,  which  also  should  be  enlarged  towards 
the  left. 

From  the  ■  (e  short)  is  formed  the  5,  by 
only  bringing  towards  the  right  side  the 
demicircle  which  is  beneath  inclining  to  the 
left. 

From  the  figure  5  they  made  the  6,  by 
leaving  out  the  foot,  and  rounding  the 
body. 

Of  the  z  (Z)  they  make  the  7,  by  leaving 
out  the  base.  ^ 

If  we  turn  the  four  comers  of  the  H  (e 
long)  towards  the  inside,  we  shall  make  the 
figure  8. 

Ilie  5  (th)  was  the  figure  9  without  any 
alteration. 

The  nought  was  only  a  point  which  they 
added  to  their  figures,  to  make  them  ten 
times  more;  it  was  necessary  that  this  point 
should  be  made  very  distinctly,  to  which 
end  they  formed  it  like  a  circle,  and  filled 
it  up ;  this  method  we  have  neglected. 

Ineophanus,  the  Eastern  chronologist, 
says  in  express  terms,  that  the  Arabians 
had  retained  the  Grecian  numbers,  not 
having  sufficient  characters  in  their  own 
language  to  mark  them. 
-^  .Menage  says,  they  were  first  employed 
in  Europe  in  1240,  in  the  Alphonsian  Ta- 
bles, made  under  the  direction  of  Alphonso, 
son  to  king  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  by  Isaac 
Hazan,  a  Jew  of  Toledo,  and  Abel  Ragel, 
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an  Arabian.  Dr.  Wallis  conceifes  they 
were  generally  used  in  England  about  the 
year  1130. 

In  the  indexes  of  some  old  French  books 
these  fibres  are  called  Arabic  ciphers,  to 
distinguish  them  from  Roman  numerals. 


NUMBER  X,  10. 

It  is  obsenred  by  Huet  as  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  for  calculation  and  nu- 
merical increase  the  number  10  is  always 
used,  and  that  decimal  progression  is  pre^ 
ferred  to  every  other.  The  cause  of  this 
preference  arises  from  the  number  of  our 
nngers,  upon  which  men  accustom  them- 
selves to  reckon  from  their  infancy.  First, 
they  count  the  units  on  their  fingers,  and 
when  the  units  exceed  that  number,  they 
have  recourse  to  another  ten.  If  the  num- 
ber of  tens  increase,  they  still  reckon  on 
their  fingers;  and  if  they  surpass  that  num- 
ber, they  then  commence  a  different  species 
of  calculation  bv  the  same  agents;  as  thus 
— reckonine  each  finger  for  tens,  then  for 
hondreds,  thousands,  Sec. 

From  this  mode  of  reckoning  Iw  the 
lingers  then,  we  have  been  led  to  prefer  the 
number  ten,  though  it  is  not  so  convenient 
and  useful  a  number  as  twelve.  Ten  can 
only  be  divided  by  two  and  five,  but  twelve 
can  be  divided  by  two,  three,  four,  and  six. 

The  Roman  numbers  are  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  origin  of  reckoning  by  the 
number  ten,  viz. — 

The  units  are  marked  by  the  letter  I, 
which  represent  a  finger. 

The  number  five  is  marked  by  the  letter 
V,  which  represents  the  first  and  last  finger 
of  a  hand. 

Ten,  by  an  X,  which  is  two  V's  joined 
2t  their  points,  and  which  two  V's  represent 
the  two  nands. 

Five  tens  are  marked  .by  an  L;  that  is 
half  the  letter  E,  which  is  the  same  as  C, 
the  mark  for  a  hundred. 

Five  hundred  is  marked  by  a  D,  half  of 
the  letter  <i> ,  which  is  the  same  as  M,  the 
mark  for  a  thousand. 

According  to  this,  the  calculation  of  the 
Roman  numbers  was  from  five  to  five,  that 
is,  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  Ovid  inakes 
mention  of  this  mode,  as  also  of  the  num- 
ber ten  :— 

**  Hie  mimaris  mafao  Iubo  ia  honour  fait. 

S«a  quia  tot  digiti  per  qnos  numeraxe  solemna«. 

Sen  quia  bis  qiiiiio  femiaa  mense  parit. 

S«a  quod  ad  ntqxie  deo«m  nnmero  cresoente  vcnitur : 

Prineipium  spatiit  tvattor  inde  noyia.*' 


Vitruvius  abo  makes  tbe  same  remark ; 
he  says,  '<  Ex  manibus  denarius  digitorum 
numerus." 

We  have  refined,  however,  upon  the  con- 
venience which  nature  has  tarnished  us 
with  to  assist  us  in  our  calculations;  for 
we  not  only  use  our  fingers,  but  likewise 
various  figures,  which  we  place  in  different 
situations,  and  combine  in  certain  ways,  to 
express  our  ideas. 


Many  unlettered  nations,  as  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Guinea,  Madagascar,  and  of  the 
interior  parts  of  America,  know  not  how 
to  count  farther  than  ten.  The  Brasilians, 
and  several  others,  cannot  reckon  beyond 
five ;  they  multiply  that  number  to  express 
a  greater,  and  in  their  calculations  they  use 
their  fingers  and  toes.  The  natives  of  Peru 
use  decimal  progression ;  thev  count  from 
one  to  ten ;  by  tens  to  a  hundfred ;  and  by 
hundreds  to  a  thousand.  Plutarch  says, 
that  decimal  progression  was  not  only  used 
among  the  Grecians,  but  also  by  every  un- 
civilised nation. 


FOX,  THE  QUAKER. 

This  individual,  many  years  deceased, 
was  a  most  remarkable  man  in  his  circle; 
a. great  natural  genius,  which  employed 
itself  upon  trivial  or  not  generally  interest- 
ing matters.  He  deserved  to  have  been 
known  better  than  he  was.  The  last  yeais 
of  his  life  he  resided  at  Bristol.  He  was  a 
great  Persian  scholar,  and  published  some 
translations  of  the  poets  of  that  nation, 
which  were  well  worthy  perusal.  He  was 
self-taught,  and  had  patience  and  persever- 
ance for  any  thing.  He  was  somewhat 
eccentric,  but  had  the  quickest  reasoning 
power,  and  consequently  the  greatest  cool- 
ness, of  any  man  of  his  day,  who  was  able 
to  reason.  His  house  took  fire  in  the 
night ;  it  was  situated  near  the  sea ;  it  was 
uninsured,  and  the  flames  spread  so  rapidly 
nothing  could  be  saved.  He  saw  the  con- 
sequences instantly,  made  up  his  mind  to 
them  as  rapidly,  and  ascending  a  hill  at 
some  distance  in  the  rear  of  his  dwelling, 
watched  the  picture  and  the  reflection  of 
the  flames  on  the  sea,  admiring  its  beauties, 
as  if  it  were  a  holiday  bonfire. 
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DIVING-BELLS. 


llie  first  diving-bell  we  read  of  was 
DothiDg  but  a  very  large  kettle,  suspended 
by  ropeSy  with  the  mouth  downwards,  and 
planks  to  sit  on  ^zed  in  the  middle  of  its 
concavity.  Two  Greeks  at  Toledo,  in  1588, 
made  an  experiment  with  it  before  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  They  descended  in  it, 
with  a  lighted  candle,  to  a  considerable 
depth.  In  1083,  William  Phipps,  the  son 
of  a  blacksmith,  formed  a  project  for  un- 
loading a  rich  Spanish  ship  sunk  on  the 
coast  of  Hispaniola.  Charles  II.  gave  him 
a  ship  with  every  thing  necessary  for  bis 
undertaking;  but  being  unsuccessful,  he 
returned  in  great  poverty.  He  then  en- 
deavoured to  procure  another  vessel,  but 
failing,  he  got  a  subscription,  to  which  the 
duke  of  Albemarle  contributed.  In  1687, 
Phipps  set  sail  in  a  ship  of  two  hundred 
tons,  having  previously  engaged  to  divide 
the  profits  according  to  the  twenty  shares 
of  which  the  subscription  consisted.  At 
first  all  his  labours  proved  fruitless ;  but  at 
last,  when  he  seemed  almost  to  despair,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  up  so  much 
treasure,  that  he  returned  to  England  with 
the  value  of  200,000/.  sterling.  Of  this 
sum  he  got  about  20,000/.,  and  the  duke 
90,000/.  Phipps  was  knighted  by  the  king, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  present  noble  house  of  Mulgrave. 
Since  that  time  diving-bells  have  been  often 
employed.  On  occasion  of  the  breaking 
in  of  Uie  water  of  the  Thames  during  the 

Rpogress  of  the  tunnel  under  the  Thames, 
Ir.  Brunei  frequently  descended  in  one  to 
the  bed  of  the  river. 


within  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards,  and 
the  curate  was  paid  his  fees  in  bis  own 
note  of  hand. 


THE  TANNER. 
An  Epigraic 

A  BtfnnondM/  tuner  would  often  engsfe. 
In  a  lonf  tit»^-tH»  with  hie  dnal^ 

While  trottiBf  to  town  in  the  Kenninftcm  stag*. 
Aboat  fifing  their  villn  n  wune. 

A  neighbour,  thna  hearing  the  ehin-dreeeer  talk. 
Stole  out,  half  an  hour  after  dark, 

Pick*d  np  in  the  roadway  a  fragoient  of  ohalk. 
And  wrote  on  the  paling^--**  HUa  Park  1  *>• 


FRIENDSHIP  ON  THE  NAIL. 

When  Mariffny  contracted  a  friendship 
with  Menage,  he  told  him  he  was  *'  upon 
his  nat/."  It  was  a  method  he  had  of 
speaking  of  all  his  friends ;  he  also  used  it 
in  his  letters ;  one  which  be  wrote  to  Me- 
nage begins  thus :  '*  Oh !  illustrious  of  my 
flat/." 

When  Marigny  said,  *'  you  are  upon  my 
Nat^*'  he  meant  two  things— one,  that  the 
person  was  always  present,  nothing  being 
more  easy  than  to  lo^  at  his  nail;  the 
other  was,  that  good  and  real  friends  were 
80  scarce,  that  even  he  who  had  the  most, 
might  write  their  names  on  his  nail. 


GAMING. 

**  The  niling  panion  strong  in  death.** 

In  <'  Arliquiniana''  avarice,  and  love  of 
gaming,  are  exemplified  by  the  following 
anecdote : — 

A  French  woman,  who  resided  on  her 
estate  in  the  country,  fiilling  ill,  sent  to  the 
village  curate,  and  offered  to  play  with  lilm. 
The  curate  being  used  to  gaming,  gladly 
entertained  the  proposal,  and  they  played 
together  till  he  lost  all  his  money.  She 
then  offered  to  play  with  him  for  the  ex- 
penses of  her  funeral,  in  case  she  should 
die.  They  played,  and  the  curate  losing 
these  also,  she  obliged  him  to  give  her  his 
note  of  hand  for  so  much  money  lent,  as 
iter  funeral  expenses  would  amount  to. 
She  delivered  the  note  to  her  son,  and  died 
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TO  THE  CHANCE  CUSTOMERS 

OF   THE 

COMPANY  OF  FLYING  STATIONERS. 

Formerly  there  was  a  numerous  class 
who  believed  every  thing  they  saw  in  print. 
It  is  just  possible  that  a  few  of  these  per- 
suadable persons  may  survive ;  I  therefore 
venture  to  remark,  that  my  name  printed 
on  the  squibs  now  crying  about  the  street: 
is  a  forgery. 

W.  HONE. 
June  8,  1827. 

•  .New  Monthly  Hagaltat. 
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The   pansh    of   Beckenham    lendi   ita  is  an  eniicin^  field-paih  to  B«cKeiiham,'bul 

name    lo  the  bundled,   which  a   in    the  occaiional  sights   of  noble  trees  kepi   us 

lath   of   SdUon-At-Hone.     It  is  ten  miles  along  ibe  high  road,  till  the  ring  of  the 

Trom  LoodoD,  two  miles  north  from  Brom-  btacksmith'i  hammer  signalled  that  we  wtce 

iej,  and,  according  lo  the  last  census,  con-  close  upon  the  village.  We  wound  through 

tains   196   houses   and   1180   inhabilants.  it  at  a  slow  pace,  vainly  longing  for  lome- 

The  living  is  a  rectory  valued  in  the  king's  thing  to  lealiie  the  eijiectatiooB  niisei'   by 

DOOKs  at    SI.  18i.  M.     The  church  is  dedi-  the  prospect  of  it  on  our  waj. 

oted  to  S(,  George.  Beckenham  consists  of  two  or  three  old 

*■         ...—    —.■"■       ft  i^fgf  &rm-like  looking  houses,  rudely  encrvachad 
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upon  by  a  number  of  irregularly  built 
dwellinffSy  and  a  couple  of  inns;  one  of 
them  of  80  much  apparent  consequence,  as 
to  dignify  the  place.  We  soon  came  to  an 
edifice  which,  by  its  publicity,  starUes  the 
feelings  of  the  passenger  in  tliis,  as  in 
almost  everv  other  parish,  and  has  perhaps 
greater  tendency  to  harden  than  reform  the 
rustic  offender — ^the  "  cage,"  with  its  acces- 
sory, the  '<  pound."  An  angular  turn  in 
the  road,  (rom  these  lodgings  for  men  and 
cattle  when  they  go  astray,  afforded  us  a 
sudden  and  delightful  view  of    , 

**  The  d«ociit  ehoieb  Aftt  topa  tke  aeig hVriaf  hilL** 

On  the  right,  an  old,  broad,  high  wall, 
flanked  with  thick  buttresses,  and  belted 
with  magnificent' trees,  climbs  the  steep,  to 
enclose  the  domain  of  I  know  not  whom ; 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  branches,  from  a 
plantation,  arch  beyond  the  footpath.  At 
the  summit  of  the  ascent  is  the  village 
church  with  its  whitened  spire,  crowning 
and  pinnacling  this  pleasant  grove,  point- 
ing from  amidst  the  gmves— like  man^s  last 
only  hope— towards  heaven. 

This  village  spire  is  degradingly  noticed 
in  "  An  accurate  Description  of  Bromley 
and  Five  Miles  round,  by  Thomas  Wilson, 
1797."    He  says,  •*  An  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance happened  here  near  Christmas, 
1 791 ;  the  steeple  of  this  church  was  de- 
stroyed by  lightning,  but  a  new  one  was 
put  up  in  1796,  made  of  copper,  in  the 
K>rm  of  an  extinguisher."    Tne  old  spire, 
built  of  shingles,  was  fired  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d  of  December,  in  the  year  seven- 
teen hundred  and  ninety,  in  a  dreadful 
storm.    One  of  the  effects  of  it  in  London  I 
perfectly  remember :— the  copper  roofing 
of  the  new  *'  Stone  Buildings*'  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  was  stripped  off  by  the  wind,  and  vio- 
lently carried  over  the  opposite  range  of 
high  buildings,  the  Six  Clerks'  offices,  into 
Chancery  Lane,  where  I  saw  the  immense 
sheet  of  metal  lying  in  the  carriage  way, 
exactly  as  it  fell,  rolled  up,  with- as  much 
neatness  as  if  it  had  been  executed  by 
machinery.    As  regards  the  present  spire 
of  fieckenham  «hurch,  its  **  form,**  in  rela- 
tion to  its  place,  is  the  most  appropriate 
that  could  have  been  devised— a  picturesque 
object,  that  marks  the  situation  of  the  vil- 
lage in  the  forest  landscape  many  miles 
round,  and  indescribably  graces  the  nearer 
view. 

We  soon  came  np  to  the  corpse-gate  of 
the  chuich-yard,  and  I  left  W.  sketching  it,* 
whilst  I  retraced  my  steps  into  the  village  in 

^  I        '  ■  — ^— — 

*  Ur.  W.'a  ««fnviBg  of  bis  rketek  if  on  p.  715. 


search  of  the  church-keys  at  the  parish-clerk's, 
from  whence  I  was  directed  back  again,  to 
**  the  woman  who  has  the  care  of  the  church/* 
and  lives  in  the  furthest  of  three  neat 
almshouses,  built  at  the  churcb-yard  side, 
by  the  private  benefaction  of  Anthony 
Rawlings,  in  1694.  She  gladly  accom- 
panied  us,  with  the  keys  clinking,  through 
the  mournful  yew-tree  grove,  and  threw 
open  the  great  south  doors  of  the  church. 
It  is  an  old  edifice— despoiled  of  its  ancient 
font — deprived,  by  former  beautifyings,  of 
carvings  and  tombs  that  in  these  times 
would  have  been  remarkable.  It  has  rem- 
nants of  brasses  over  the  burial  places  of 
deceased  rectors  and  gentry,  from  whence 
dates  have  been  wantonly  erased,  and 
monuments  of  more  modern  personages, 
which  a  few  years  may  equally  deprave. 

There  are  numerous  memorials  of  the 
late  possessors  of  Langley,  a  predominant 
estate  in  Beckenham.  One  in  particular 
to  sir  Humphry  Style,  records  that  he  was  of 
great  fame,  in  his  day  and  generation,  in 
Beckenham  :  hewa^  '^  Owner  of  Langley  in 
this  parish.  Knight  and  Baronet  of  England 
and  Ireland,  a  gentleman  of  the  privy 
chamber  in  ordinary  to  James  I,  one  of 
the  cupbearers  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles, 
and  by  them  boath  intrusted  with  the 
weighty  affairs  of  this  countye :  llee  was 
justice  of  peace  and  quorum,  Deputy  lief\e- 
nant,  ana  alsoe  (an  hono'r  not  formerly 
conferred  upon  any)  made  Coronell  of  all 
the  trayned  band  horse  thereof." 

The  possession  of  Langley  may  b^raced, 
through  the  monuments,  to  its  last  herit- 
able occupant,  commemorated  by  an  in- 
scription ;  "  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Peter  BurrcU,  Baron  Gwydir,  of  Gwydir, 
Deputy  Great  Chamberlain  of  England, 
Born  July  16,  1754;  Died  at  Brighton, 
June  29th,  1820,  aged  66  years."  Afler 
the  death  of  this  nobleman  Langley  was 
sold.  The  poor  of  Beckenham  speak  his 
praise,  and  mment  that  his  charities  died 
with  him.  The  alienation  of  the  estate  de- 
prived them  of  a  benevolent  protector,  and 
no  one  has  arisen  to  succeea  him  in  the 
character  of  a  kind-hearted  benefactor 

A  tablet  in  this  church,  to  «<  Harriet,  wife 
of  (the  present)  J.  G.  Lambton,  Esq.  of 
Lambton  Hall,  Durham,"  relates  that  she 
died  "  in  her  twenty-fifth  year." 

Within  the  church,  fixed  against  tne 
northern  corner  of  the  west  end,  is  a  plate 
of  copper,  bearing  an  inscription  to  this 
import : — Mary  Wragg,  of  St.  John's,  West- 
minster, bequeathed  15/.  per  annum  for 
ever  to  the  curate  of  Beckenham,  in  trust 
for  the  following  uses;   viz.  a  guinea  to 
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for  himself,  aixl  the  clerk,  and  parish  offi- 
cers ;  131.  IQi.  to  defm;  the  eipeiua  ot 
Mich  repairs;  if  in  any  year  the  fault 
should  not  require  repair,  the  laoavj  to  be 
laid  out  in  eighteen  pennyworth  of  good 
beef,  eighteen  pennyworth  of  good  bread, 
ftre  shiHings  worth  of  coals,  and  4«.  M.  in 
inaney,  to  be  given  to  each  of  twenty  of 
the  poorent  inhabitants  of  the  parish  ;  if 
repairs  should  be  required,  the  monej'  left 
to  be  laid  out  in  like  manuer  and  quantity, 
with  4t.  e<i.  to  as  many  as  it  will  exteiKl 
to;  and  the  remaining;  8«.  to  he  given  to 
the cleik.  In  consequenceof Mary  WrSKs's 
bequest,  her  vault  in  die  chuich-yatd  is 
properly  matDtakied,  and  distribution  made 
of  beef,  bread,  and  money,  evei^  3Bth  of 
January.  On  this  occasion  there  is  usually 
a  targe  attendance  of  spectators ;  as  many 
as  please  go  down  into  the  vault,  and  the 

Krochial  authorities  of  Beckenham  have  a 
liday,  and  "  keep  waasel." 
There  is  catefutly  kept  in  this  church  a 
smalt  wooden  hand-box,  of  remarkable 
shape,  made  in  king  William's  time,  for  the 
feceipl  of  contributions  Irom  the  congrega- 
tion when  there  are  collections.  As  an 
ecclesiastical  utensil  with  which  I  was  un- 
acquainted, W.  look  a  drawing,  and  has 
made  an  engtaving  of  it. 


Utii  collecting-boi  ii  still  used.  It  is 
carried  into  the  pews,  and  handed  to  the 
occupants,  whc  drop  any  thing  or  nothing, 
as  ihey  please,  iolo  the  upper  part.  When 
money  is  received,  it  pusea  throogh  an 


open  ilit  left  between  the  b^  and  the  top 
enoloaureof the  tower  half;  whicli  pan,  ibut 
shut  up,  forms  a  box,  that  conceals  from 
both  eye  and  hand  the  money  deposited, 
Tbe  contrivance  might  be  advantageously 
adopted  in  making  collections  at  the  doon 
of  churches  generally.  It  is  a  complete 
Hcurity  against  the  posaibitity  of-  money 
being  withdrawn  instead  of  given ;  which, 
^m  the  prticlice  of  holdiog  open  plates, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  sharpen,  has  some- 
times happened. 

In  the  middle  of  two  family  pews  of  this 
church,  which  are  as  commodious  as  sitting 

Jarlours,  there  are  two  ancient  reading 
esks  like  large  music  standi,  with  flapi 
and  locks  for  holding  and  securing  the  ser- 
vice books  when  tlie>  are  not  in  use.  These 
pieces  of  furniture  are  either  obsolete  in 
churches,  or  pcculiai  to  that  of  Beckenham; 
at  least  I  never  saw  desks  of  the  like  in 
any  other  church. 

Not  discovering  any  thing  further  to  re- 
mark wiittin  tite  edifice,  except  its  peal  of 
five  bells,  we  strolled  among  tlie  tombs  in 
the  church-yard,  which  offers  no  inscrip- 
tions worth  notice.  From  its  aolemn  yew- 
tree  srov*  we  paued  through  the  "  Lich- 
gate, already  described.  On  our  return 
to  the  road  by  which  we  had  approached 
the  church,  and  at  a  convenient  spot,  W, 
sketched  tbe  view  he  so  freely  repiesents  in 
the  engraving.  The  melodists  of  the  groves 
were  in  full  song.  As  tbe  note  of  the 
parish^cierk  rises  in  the  psalm  above  the 
common  voice  of  the  congregation,  so  Ihe 
loud,  confident  note  of  theblackbiid  exceeds 
the  united  sound  of  the  woodland  choir : 
one  of  these  birds,  on  a  near  tree,  whistled 
with  all  his  might,  as  if  conscious  of  our 
listening,  and  desirous  of  particular  dis- 
tinction. 

Wishing  to  teach  home  by  a  different 
route  than  that  we  had  come,  we  desired 
to  b«  acquainted  with  the  way  we  should 
go,  and  went  again  to  the  almshouaes  which 
are  occupied  by  three  poor  widows,  of 
whom  out  attendant  to  Ihe  church  was  one. 
She  was  alone  in  her  humble  habitation 
making  tea,  with  the  tokens  of  her  office- 
bearing,  the  church  keys,  on  the  table 
before  her.  In  addition  to  the  required 
information,  we  elicited  that  she  was  the 
widow  of  Benjamin  Wood,  the  late  parish- 
clerk.  His  brother,  a  respectable  trades- 
man in  London,  had  raised  an  excellnnt 
business,  "  Woods  eaiing-liouse,"  ai  the 
comer  of  Seething-lane,  Tower-streei,  and 
at  bis  decease  whs  enabled  to  provide  com- 
fortably for  his  family.  Wood,  the  patisb- 
clerk,  fiad  served  Beckenliam  in  (hat  ci^ia- 
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d^  many  ^am  till  his  death,  whidi  Uft       We  led  dame  Wood  to  talk  of  her  "  do 

hii  widow  indigent,  and  threw  faer  on  tha  mettic   nMnagenaenl,"     and    finding    she 

cold   charity   of   a   careleu   world.      She  brewed  her  own  be^r  with  the  contmoM 

■eenu  to  have  oufUred  the  recollection  of  ulenails  and  fire-place  of  her  little  room, 

,   her  husband'i  relatives.     After  bis  death  we  asked  her  to  describe  lier  method :  a 

■he    itruggled    her   way   into   this   alms-  tin  iLettle  is  her  boder,  she  mashei  ia  a 

house,   and   gained  an   allowance  of  two  connnon  butter-hrkin,  runs  off  the  liquor 

shilling!   B  week;   and  on  this,  with  the  in  a  "  crock,"  and  tuns  il  in  a  small-beet- 

trifle  allowed  for  her  services  in  keeping  barrel.     She  is  of  opinion  that  "  poor  peo- 

clean  the  church,  at  past  threescore  years  pie  might  do  a  great  deal  for  themselves  if 

and  ten,  she  somehow  or  other  contrives  to  they  knew  kow :   but"  rays  she,  "  where 

«ii)it.  there's  a  will,  Ibete's  a  iray."  * 


A  font  often  denotes  the  antiquity,  aod  of  the  parish  "  call  a  "  font  I"  The  odd- 
frequentiy  determines  the  fbnner  import-  looking  thing  was  "a  present"  from  a 
ance  of  the  church,  and  ia  to  essential  a  parishioner,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  stone 
part  of  the  edifice,  that  it  is  incomplete  font  which,  when  the  church  was  repaired 
without  one.  According  io  the  nibrick,  a  after  the  lightning-storm,  was  carried  away 
church  may  be  without  a  pulpit,  but  not  by  Mr.  churchwarden  Bassell,  and  placed 
without  a  font;  hence,  almost  the  first  in  his  yard.  It  was  afterwards  sold  to 
thing  I  took  for  in  an  old  church  is  its  old  Mr.  Henry  Holland,  the  former  landlord  of 
stone  font.  Instead  thereof,  at  Beokenham,  the  "  Old  Crooked  Billet,"  on  Penge  Corn- 
is  a  thick  wooden  baluster,  with  an  un-  mon,  who  used  it  for  several  years  as  a 
seemly  circolar  flat  lid,  covering  a  sort  oi  cistern,  and  the  present  landlord  has  il  (tow 
waih-hand-basjn.  and  this  the  "  srentlemeQ  in  his  garden,  where  it  appears  a*  repre- 
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tented  in  the  en^raTing.  Mr.  Harding 
expresses  an  intention  of  making  a  table  of 
it,  and  placing  it  at  the  front  of  his  house  f 
in  the  interim  it  is  depicted  here,  as  a  hint, 
to  induce  some  regard  in  Beckenham 
people,  and  save  the  venerable  ibnt  from 
an  esqposure,  which,  however  intended  as  a 
private  respect  to  it  by  the  host  of  the 
**  Ciooked  Billet,"  would  be  a  public 
shame  to  Beckenham  parish. 


For  the  Thbh  Book. 

GONB  OR  GOING. 
1. 

F1b«  meny  fnaloas, 
Wantoo  eompanioBS* 
Mj  d«7f  an  er^  bmyau 

With  thinking  upon  fe  { 
How  Dienth,  tiuit  last  ttringtr, 
Finia-writar,  cBd-brtng«r, 
Hto  laid  his  ehiU  fingw. 

Or  is  laying,  oa  fk 


ThOT«*f  ikh  Kittj  Whoalkf , 

With  footing  it  featly 

That  tookuM  eompletelj, 

She  sleeps  in  the  Kixk-hoi 

And  poor  FoUy  Perkin. 

Whose  Dad  was  still  forking 

The  joUj  ale  firkin- 
She's  ffoae  to  the  Work' 

Fine  gardener,  Ben  Carter 
(In  ten  eonnties  no  smarter) 
Has  ta*en  his  departnre 

For  Proeerpine's  ordiards ; 
And  JJljt  postillion. 
With  cheeks  of  TemuUoa« 
Is  OBS  of  a  million 

That  fill  np  the  shurcb-yaxdst 

4. 

And,  Insty  as  Dido. 
Fat  Clemitson's  widow 
Flits  now  a  small  shadoif 

By  Stjglan  hid  ford ; 
And  good  Master  Clapton 
Has  thirty  years  nap't  oo 
The  groond  he  last  hap't  oa ; 

IntomVd  by  fair  Widfbrd  r 

6. 

And  gallant  Tom  Doowra^^ 
Of  Nature's  finest  eioekery. 
Now  hut  thin  air  and  moekeryr 

Larks  by  ATernns ; 
Whose  honest  grasp  of  hand. 
Still,  while  his  life  did  stand. 
At  friend's  or  foe's  command. 

Abaost  did  1mm  vs. 


(Roger  de  Coreriy 

Not  asore  good  man  Hktm  he)* 

Yet  is  he  eqaally 

PnshM  for  Coeytni, 
With  enekdldy  Worral, 
And  wieksd  old  Dorroi; 
'OaiBst  wlfem  I*TS  a  qnam^— 

HU  death  might  aflMgkt 


Had  he  msaded  in  right  tiflM. 

He  seed  not  in  nig^t  timsb 

(That  Uaok  honr,  and  fright-tiam,) 

Till  seztoA  interred  Mm. 
Hafo  groan'd  in  Ms  cofln, 
While  demons  stood  sooflng^- 
Ton'd  ha*  thonght  him  a  oonghiar- 

My  own  CstheT*  heard  himi 

8. 

Conld  gain  so  importoae^ 
With  oeeasioB  opportnnes 
That  for  a  poor  Fortvne, 

That  shooMr  hate  been  onn,t 
In  sonl  he  shoold  Tontnre 
To  pierce  the  dim  oeater. 
Where  will-forgers  oiter. 

Amid  the  dark  Ftoweii  >— 

11 
Kindly  hearts  I  have  known ; 
Kindly  hearts,  they  are  flown ;. 
Here  and  there  if  but  one 

linger,  yet  nneffisoed,— 
Imbeoile,  tottering  elTes, 
Soon  to  be  wreek'd  on  shelve. 
These  soaros  are  half  tfaemselres. 

With  age  and  care  erased. 

10. 
Bat  this  day,  Fanny  Hatto» 
Her  last  drsss  has  pat  OB  j 
Her  fiae  laeeons  forgotten. 

She  died,  as  the  daneo  died  ; 
And  prim  Betsey  Chambers, 
Deeay'd  in  her  members. 
No  longer  remembers 

Things,  as  she  onoe  did : 

11. 

And  prodeat  Miss  Wither 
Not  in  jest  now  doUi  fritker. 
And  soon  most  go  —  whither 

Nor  I,  well,  nor  yon  know ; 
And  flavntiqg  Mim  Waller  — 
That  soon  most  befal  her, 
Whieh  makes  folks  seem  taller,  X — 

Thoagh  prond,  onoe,  as  Joao  I 

Eli  A. 


•  Who  eat  np  with  htm. 

i  1  hare  this  fact  from  Parental  traditum  enlf . 

I  Death  lengthens  people  to  the  ey«. 
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HIGHLAND  SCENERY. 

The  scenery  and  lerend  of  Mr.  James 
Haj  Allan's  poem,  <<  The  Bridal  of  CaoU 
chairn/'  are  derived  from  the  vicinity  of 
Cruachan,  (or  Cruachan-Beinn,)  a  moun- 
tain 3390  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
situated  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  a  lake  in 
Argyleshire.  The  poem  commences  with 
the  following  Unes :  the  prose  illustrations 
are  from  Mr.  Allan's  descriptive  notes. 

Qnj  Spirit  of  tha  lak%  who  tit'iC  at  erv 

At  mightj  Cra&ohan^t  f igutiG  foet ; 

And  loT*8t  to  watch  thf  fmtle  waters  heaT» 

The  tilrer/  ripple  down  &eir  glauj  sheet ; 

How  oft  Vr9  wandered  by  thy  marfin  sweet, 

And  stood  beside  the  wide  end  silent  bay. 

Where  the  broad  Ureha*s  stream  thy  bieast  doth  meet. 

And  CaOlehaira's  fonakca  Donjon  frey 

Looks  firon  its  narrow  rock  npon  thy  watery  way. 

Maid  of  the  waters  I  la  the  days  of  yore 

What  sight  yon  setting  snn  hai  seen  to  smile 

Along  thy  spreading  bound,  on  tide,  and  shofc* 

When  in  its  pride  the  fortress  reared  its  pile. 

And  stood  the  abbey  on  **  the  lovely  iafei** 

And  Frabeh  Blaa's  refnge  tower  grey 

Looked  down  the  mighty  gnlfs  profound  defile. 

Alas  t  that  Soottish  eye  should  see  the  day. 

When  bower,  nnd  bield.  and  hall,  in  shattered  mia  lay. 

What  deeds  hare  paet  npon  thy  monntain  shore; 
What  sights  have  been  refieeted  in  thy  tide ; 
Bvt  dark  and  dim  their  tales  haTO  senk  from  lors  : 
Scarce  is  it  now  remembered  on  thy  side 
Where  fonght  Mao  Golda,  or  Mao  Phadiea  died. 
Bet  lend  me,  for  a  while,  thy  silTor  shell, 
Tis  long  since  breath  has  waked  its  echo  wide ; 
Then  list,  while  oace  again  I  raise  its  swell. 
And  of  thy  olden  day  a  fearfnl  legead  tell— 

INISHAIL. 


the  convent  on  the  lav^y  isU* 


Inishail,  the  name  of  one  of  the  islands 
in  Loch  Awe,  signifies  in  Gaelic  "  the 
lovelv  isle."  It  is  not  at  present  so  worthy 
of  this  appellation  as  the  neighhouring 
'*  FriU>ch  Elan,"  isle  of  heather,  not  having 
a  tree  or  shrub  upon  its  whole  extent.  At 
the  period  when  it  received  its  name,  it 
mighty  however,  have  been  better  clothed ; 
and  still  it  has  a  fair  and  pleasant  aspect : 
its  extent  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
island  in  the  laki,  and  it  is  covered  with  a 
green  turf,  which,  in  spring,  sends  forth  an 
abundant  growth  of  brackens. 

There  foimerly  existed  here  a  convent  of 
Cistercian  nuns ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  that 
they  were  <*  memorable  for  the  sanctity  of 


heir  lives  and  the  purity  of  their  mannen: 
at  the  Reformation,  when  the  innooeni 
were  involved  with  the  guilty  in  the  suffisr- 
ings  of  the  times,  their  house  was  supprest, 
and  the  temporalities  granted  to  Hay,  the 
abbot  of  Inchaffrey,  who,  abjuring  his  for- 
mer tenets  of  religion,  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  reformers.''*  Public  worship  was 
performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  till 
the  year  1736:  but  a  more  commodious 
building  having  been  erected  on  the  ^outh 
side  of  the  lake,  it  has  since  been  entirely 
forsaken ;  nothing  now  remains  of  its  ruin 
but  a  small  part  of  the  shell,  of  which  only 
a  few  feet  are  standing  above  the  founda- 
tion. Of  the  remaining  buildings  .of  the 
order  there  exists  no  trace,  except  in  some 
loose  heaps  of  stones,  and  an  almost  ob- 
literated mound,  which  marks  the  founda- 
tion of  the  outer  wall.  But  the  veneration 
that  renders  sacred  to  a  Highlander  the 
tombs  of  his  ancestors,  has  yet  preserved 
to  the  buryinff-ground  its  aucient  sanctity. 
It  is  still  used  as  a  place  of  interment,  and 
the  dead  are  •fren  brought  from  a  distance 
lo  rest  there  among  their  kindred. 

In  older  times  the  isle  was  the  principal 
bnrying-place  of  many  of  the  most  con- 
siderable neighbodring  families :  among 
the  tombstones  are  many  shaped  in  the 
ancient  form,  like  the  lid  of  a  coffin,  and 
ornamented  with  carvings  of  fret- work,, 
running  figures,  flowers,  and  the  forms  of 
warriors  and  two-handed  swords.  They 
are  universally  destitute  of  the  trace  of  an 
inscription. 

Among  the  chief  families  buried  in  In* 
ishail  were  the  Mac  Nauchtans  of  Pr4och 
Elan,  and  the  Campbells  of  Inbherau.  Mr. 
Allan  could  not  discover  the  spot  appro- 
priated to  the  former,  nor  anv  evidence  of 
the  gravestones  which  must  have  covered 
their  tombs.  The  place  of  tfie  Campbells, 
however,  is  yet  pointed  out.  It  lies  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chapel,  and  its  site  b 
marked  by  a  larse  flat  stone,  ornamented 
with  the  arms  of  uie  family  in  high  relief. 
The  shield  is  supported  by  two  warridrs, 
and  surmounted  by  a  diadem,  the  significa- 
tion and  exact  form  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  decide ;  but  the  style  of  the  carving  and 
the  costume  of  the  figures  do  not  appear  to 
be  later  than  the  middle  of  the  fiheenth 
century. 

On  the  top  of  the  distant  hill  over  which 
the  road  from  Inverara  descends  to  Cladich 
tliere  formerly  stood  a  stone  cross,  erected 
on  the  spot  where  Inishail  first  became 
visible  to  the  traveller.    These  crosses  were 

*  Statistieirl  Aooonnt,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  8i7* 
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general  at  such  stations  in  monastic  times^ 
and  upon  arriving  at  their  foot  the  pilgrims 
knelt  and  performed  their  reverence  to  the 
taint,  whose  order  they  were  approaching. 
From  this  ceremony,  the  spot  on  the  hill 
bove-mentioned  was  and  is  yet  called 
the  cross  of  bending." 

FRAOCU  ELAN. 

*•  The  refofe  tower  grey 
Looked  down  tke  nriglitj  gmlTs  profooad  defile.** 

The  little  castelUited  isle  of  *'  Fr^och 
Elan"  lies  at  a  short  distance  from  Inishail, 
and  was  the  refuge  hold  of  the  Mac  Nauch« 
tans.  It  was  given  to  the  chief,  Gilbert 
Mac  Naucbtan,  by  Alexander  III.  in  the 
year  1276,  and  was  held  by  the  tenure  of 
entertaining  the  king  whenever  he  should 
pass  Loch  Awe.  Ine  original  charter  of 
the  grant  was  lately  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Auchlian,  and  a  copy  is  to  be 
found  in  ^  Sir  James  Balfour^s  (JoUection 
of  Scottish  Charters.''  The  islet  of  <<  Frioch 
Elan"  is  in  summer  the  most  beautiful  in 
Scotland.  On  one  side  the  rock  rises  al- 
most perpendicular  from  the  water.  The 
lower  part  and  the  shore  is  embowered  in 
tangled  shrubs  and  old  writhing  trees. 
Above,  the  broken  wall  and  only  remaining 
gable  of  the  castle  looks  out  over  the 
boughs ;  and  on  the  north  side  a  large  ash* 
tree  grows  from  the  foundation  of  what  was 
once  the  hall,  and  overshadows  the  ruin 
with  its  brandies.  Some  of  the  window- 
niches  are  yet  entire  in  the  keep,  and  one 
of  these  peeping  through  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  shows  a  view  of  fiurie  beauty  over 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  the  woody 
banks  of  tlie  opposite  coast.  In  the  sum- 
mer, Frioch  Elan,  like  most  of  the  islands 
in  Loch  Awe,  is  the  haunt  of  a  variety  of 
gulls  and  wild  fowl!  They  come  from  the 
sea-coast,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles, 
to  build  and  hatch  their  young.  At  this 
season,  sheldrakes,  grey  gulls,  kitaweaks, 
white  ducks,  teal,  widgeon,  and  divers, 
abound  in  the  Loch.  Frkoch  Elan  is  chiefly 
visited  by  the  gulls,  which  hold  the  isle  in 
joint  tenure  with  a  water-eagle  who  builds 
annually  upon  the  top  of  the  remaining 
chimney. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  this  beautiful 
isle  has  been  delivered  over  to  these  inhar 
bitants  ;  for  a  great  aunt  of  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  was  born  in  the  castle,  and  in 
i*the  forty-five/*  preparations  were  privately 
made  there  for  entertaining  the  pimce  had 
ne  passed  by  Loch  Awe. 

From  tho   name  of  Frskoch  Elan  some 


have  erroneously,  and  without  any  authonty 
of  tradition,  assigned  it  as  the  dragon's 
isle,*  in  the  ancient  Gaelic  legend  of 
"  Frkoch  and  the  daughter  of  Mey."  There 
is,  in  truth,  no  farther  relation  between  one 
and  the  other,  than  in  a  resemblance  of 
name  between  the  island  and  the  warrior. 
The  island  of  the  tale  was  called  **  Elan  na 
Bheast,'*  the  Monster's  Isle,  and  the  lake  in 
which  it  lay  was  named  Loch  Luina.  This 
is  still  remembered  to  have  been  the  ancient 
appellation  of  Loch  Avich,  a  small  lake 
aoout  two  miles  north  of  Loch  Awe.  There 
is  here  a  small  islet  yet  called  "  Elan  na 
Bheast,"  and  the  tradition  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood universally  aflirms,  that  it  was 
the  island  of  the  legend. 

RIVAL  CHIEFS. 

**  Where  fougkt  Mac  Colds,  and  Mm  Phadiu  died.** 

<<  Alaister  Mac  Coll  Cedach."  Alexan- 
der, the  son  of  left-handed  Coll,  was  a  Mac 
Donald,  who  made  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  great  civil  war :  he  brought  two  thou- 
sand men  to  the  assistance  of  Montrose, 
and  received  from  him  a  commission  of 
lieutenancy  in  the  royal  service.  He  is 
mentioned  by  contemporary  writers,  under 
the  corrupted  name  of  Kolkitto ;  but  time 
has  now  drawn  such  a  veil  over  his  history, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any  de- 
gree, of  certainty  from  what  family  of  the 
Mac  Donalds  he  came.  By  some  it  is 
asserted,  that  he  was  an  islesman ;  but  by 
the  most  minute  and  seemingly  authentic 
tradition,  he  is  positively  declared  to  have 
been  an  Irishman,  and  the  son  of  the  earl 
of  Antrim. 

Of  his  father  there  is  nothing  preserved 
but  his  name,  his  fate,  and  his  animosity  to 
the  Campbells,  with  whom,  during  his  life, 
he  maintained  with  deadly  assiduity  the 
feud  of  his  clan.  It  was  his  piper  who  was 
hanged  at  Dunavilig  in  Ceantir,  and  in  his 
last  hour  saved  the  life  of  his  chieftain  by 
composing  and  playing  the  inexpressibly 
pathetic  pibroch,  ^  Colda  mo  Roon."  But 
though  he  escaped  at  this  juncture,  Colda 
was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Campbells, 
and  hung  in  chains  at  IXinstaifnage.  His 
death  was  the  chief  ground  of  that  insatiate 
vengeance  with  which  his  son  ever  after 
pursued  the  followers  of  Aigyle.  Ix)ng 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  Alaister 
chanced  to  pass  by  Dunstaffnage  in  return 
from  a  descent  which  he  had  made  in  the 
Campbell's  country.    As  he  sailed  near  the 


•  8tstutirAl  AccouDt  of  Scotland,  vol.  viit.  p.  346; 
and  PesMMt's  Toer  in  Seotlud,  1774,  p.  ^17. 
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•astle,  he  saw  the  bones  of  his  father  still  to  do  their  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  lire; 
hanging  at  the  place  where  he  had  suffered,  **  for,"  itaid  he,  **  it  is  the  house  of  our  own 
and  swinging  io  the  sea-breeze.  He  was  blood."*  The  flames  were  soon  overcome, 
so  affected  at  the  sight  of  the  lamentable  and  Colda  passed  through  the  glen  of  the 
remains,  that  he  solemnly  vowed  to  revenge  Mac  Intires  in  peace  into  Glen  Urcba, 
them  by  a  fearful  retribution,  and  hastening  where  he  burnt  and  destroyed  all  within 
his  return  to  Ireland  gathered  what  force  his  reach.  From  hence  he  marched  en- 
he  was  able,  and  sailing  back  to  Scotland  tirely  round  Loch  Awe,  carrying  devasta- 
offered  his  services  to  Montrose.  He  was  tion  through  the  ancient  and  original  patri- 
gladly  accepted ;  and  during  the  various  mony  of  the  Campbells.  As  he  passed  by 
adventures  of  the  marquis  in  the  Hielands,  the  Loch  of  Ballem6r,  the  inhabitants  (a 
Alaister  Mac  Colda  was  one  of  the  most  small  race  named  Mac  Chorchadell,  and 
valuable  ef  his  adherents ;  and  his  follow-  dependant  upon  the  former  clan)  retired 
ers  were  accounted  among  the  bravest  and  from  their  huts  into  the  little  castle  of  their 
best  experienced  in  the  royal  army.  Some  chieftain,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
of  their  exploits  are  recorded  in  the  ^  Le>  the  Loch.  Being  in  no  waj  connected  wilb 
obhair  Dearg/*  or  **  Red  Book  of  Clanra»  his  enemies  by  blood,  Alaister  did  not  con- 
nald,"  and  fully  justify  the  feme  which  they  oeive  that  with  them  he  held  any  feud,  and 
received.  quietly  marched  past  their  deserted  habita- 
Alaister  was  present  at  the  battle  of  tions,  without  laying  a  hand  upon  their 
Inbberlochie,  and  after  the  action  he  was  property.  But  as  his  men  were  drawing 
sent  with  his  followers  to  the  country  of  from  the  lake,  one  of  the  Mac  Chorchadells 
Argyle.  He  entered  the  Campbell  lands  fired  upon  their  rear,  and  wounded  a  Mac 
bv  Glen  Eitive,  and  wherever  he  came  put  Donala.  Alaister  instantly  turned  :  **  Poor 
all  who  bore  the  name  of  that  clan  to  fire  little  Mac  Chorchadell,''  said  he  in  Gaelic, 
and  sword.  As  he  marched  down  Glen  **  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  want  of  respect 
Kitive,  he  crossed  the  bounds  of  the  Mac  in  passing  you  without  stopping  to  pajr  my 
Ifitires  in  Glen^O,  and  in  passing  the  house  compliments ;  but  since  you  will  have  it  so, 
of  their  chiefUin,  a  circumstance  occurred,  I  will  not  leave  you  without  notice.** — ^He 
which  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  extent  returned,  and  burnt  every  house  in  Balle- 
of  the  ancient  respect  paid  by  a  clansman  mdr. 

to  the  ties  of  his  olood.    The  Mac  Intires  The  power  of  the  Campbells  had  been 

were  originally  descended  from  the  Mae  so  broken  at  lubherlochie,  that  it  was  not 

Donalds,  and  lived  from  time  immemorial  until  Mac  Colda  had  arrived  near  the  west 

upon  the  border  of  the  Campbells,  between  coast  of  their  country,  that  they  were  again 

that  race  and  the  south-east  march  of  the  in  a  condition  to  meet  him  in  a  pitched 

Clan  Donald  in  Glen  Coe.     Upon  the  de-  fight.    At  length  they  encountered  nim  on 

cline  of  the  vast  power  of  this  sept  after  the  skirt  of  the  moss  of  Crenan,  at  the  foot 

the  fatal  battle  of  Harlow,  and  upon  the  of  a  hill  not  far  from  Auchandaroch.    The 

subsequent  increase  of  power  to  the  Camp-  battle  was  fought  with  all  the  fury  of  indi- 

belU,  the  Mac  Intires  placed  themselves  vidual  and  deadly  hatred,  but  at  last  the 

under  the  latter  clan,  ana  lived  with  them  fortune    of   Alaister    prevailed,    and    the 

as  the  most  powerful  of  their  followers*  Campbelb  were  entirely  routed,  and  pur- 

When  Alaister  Mac  Colda  passed  through  sued  with  great  slaughter  off  the  fiela  of 

Glen  O,.  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  battle.    Some  time  aJfterwards  they  again 

name  of  tlie  place  nor  the  race  of  its  inha-  collected  what  numbers  they  could  gather,' 

bitants ;.  but  knowing  that  he  was  within  and  once  more  offered  battle  to  Alaister,  as 

the  bounds  of  the  Campbells,  he  supposed  he  was  returning  to  Loch  Awe.    The  con- 

ihat  all  whom  he  met  were  of  that  clan,  flict  was  fought  at  the  ford  ofEderline,  the 

Glen  O  was  deserted  at  his  approach,  and  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake ;  but  here  the 

it  is  probable  that  the  men  were  even  then  success  of  the  Mac  Donalds  forsook  them, 

io  servioe  with  Argyle.    Alaister,.  in  his  They  were  entirely  beaten  and  scattered, 

usual  plan  of  vengeance,  ordered  fire  to  the  so  that  not  six  men  were  left  together ;  and 

house  of  the  chieftain.     A  coal  was  in-  those  who  escaped  from  the  field  were  cut 

stantly  set  in  the  roof,  and  the  heather  of  off  by  their  enemies,  as  they  endeavoured 

which  it  was  made  was  quickly  in  a  blaze.    ..^ 

Before,  however,  the  flames  had  made  much  „^ 

nrr><rr<><«    Alai«tPr  wsm  InlH    that  th«  KAncA  *  WSen  tbe  cbieftaia  rftorned  to  hi«  boose,  the  ooal' 

progress,  Alaister  was  told  tnat  the  house  which  h«d«)  near  proTed  it.  d^tmodoB.wM  fomd  » 

which   he   was    burning    was    that    of   the  the  roof;  it  wm  taken  ootbjonler  of  Mao  Intire^iad 

chieftain  of  Mac  Intire.    The  man  of  Mac  P"^*"*/?^*^ Jf '***  »"*'  **"  ^7  *»»  dMccndaat*.  tiu  tbe 

rVn9l«4  :mn.<.j; »««!..  .^m^w^^^A^A  u-    —      1  ^***  "^^  "  ^■"  driven  to  America  by  tbe  nisfortuiMa 

k^n^id  immediately  commanded  his  people  of  the  HifUand*  and  tbe  oppresiion  of  bi*  eapari^ 
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to  lurk  out  of  their  country.  Of  Alaister's 
fiite  each  clan  and  each  district  has  a  dif- 
ferent story.  The  Argyle  Campbells  say 
that  he  was  killed  at  the  ford,  and  a  broadU 
sword  said  to  have  been  his,  and  to  have 
been  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  is  at  this 
day  in  the  possession  of  Peter  Mac  Lellich 
(smith),  at  the  croft  of  Dalmallie.  The 
Louden  Campbells,  on  the  contrary,  assert, 
that  Alaister  escaped  from  the  overthrow, 
and  wandering  into  Ayrshire,  was  slain  by 
them  while  ei^eavouring  to  find  a  passage 
into  Ireland.  The  Mac  Donalds  do  not 
acknowledge  either  of  these  stories  to  be 
true,  but  relate  that  their  chieftain  not  only 
escaped  from  the  battle,  but  (though  with 
much  difficulty)  effected  his  night  to  Ire- 
land, where  a  reward  being  set  upon  his 
beady  he  was  at  length,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  when  divested  of  his  arms,  slain 
by  one  of  the  republican  troopers,  by  whom 
he  was  sought  out. 

The  late  of  Alaister  Mac  Colda  is  said  to 
have  been  governed  by  that  fatality,  and 
predicted  1^  that  rospiration,  which  were 
once  so  firmly  believed  among  the  High- 
landers. His  foster-mother,  says  tradition, 
was  gifted  with  the  second  sight;  and,  pre- 
.vious  to  his  departure  from  Ireland,  the 
diieftain  consulted  her  upon  the  success  of 
his  expedition.  '*  You  will  be  victorious 
over  all  bom  of  woman,"  replied  the  seer, 
^  till  you  arrive  at  (^h-dum  Gho ;  but 
when  you  come  to  that  spot,  your  fortune 
shall  depart  for  ever."— ^  Let  it  be  so,"  said 
Alaister,  '<  I  shall  receive  my  glory."  He 
departed,  and  the  spirit  of  his  adventure 
and  the  hurry  or  enterprise,  perhaps, 
banished  from  his  mind  the  name  of  the 
&tal  place.  It  was  indeed  one  so  insigni- 
ficant and  remote,  that  its  knowledge  was 
most  probably  confined  to  the  circle  of  a 
few  miles,  and  not  likely  to  be  restored 
to  the  notice  of  Mac  Colda,  by  mention  or 
inquiry.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  his  last 
battle,  as  his  ''  bratach"  was  setting;  up  at 
the  ford  of  Ederline,  that  his  attention  was 
caught  by  a  mill  at  a  little  distance;  for 
some  accidental  reason  he  inquired  its 
name: — ''MuUian  Goch-dum  Gho,"  re- 
plied one  of  his  men.  The  prediction  was 
at  once  remembered.  The  enemy  were  at 
^and,  and  Alaister  knew  that  he  should 
fiUl.  Convinced  of  the  fatality  of  the  pro- 
phecy, he  sought  not  to  retreat  from  the 
evil  spot :  the  bourne  of  his  fortune  was 
past,  and  he  only  thoug^ht  of  dyinff  as  be- 
came him  in  the  last  of  his  fields.  He  made 
no  comment  upon  the  name  of  the  place ; 
but,  concealing  from  his  followers  the  coii- 
•ectioik  which  it  bore  with  his  fate,  gave 


directions  for  the  proceedings  of  tlie  ap- 
proaching morning.  In  the  battle  he  be- 
haved as  he  was  wont,  and  in  the  close  of 
the  day  was  seen  fighting  furiously  with 
two  of  the  Campbells,  who  appeared  unable 
to  overcome  him.  Nothing  more  was  heard 
of  him :  his  body  was  never  discovered ; 
but  when  the  slain  were  buried  by  the  con- 
querors, his  claidh-mbr  was  founid  beneath 
m  heap  of  dead% 


Mac  Phadian  was  an  Irish  captain,  who, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  his  country- 
men, assisted  Edward  I.  of  England  in  his 
war  to  subvert  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  though  he  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  turbulent  period  in  which  he  lived, 
and  possessed  sufficient  courase  and  talents 
to  raise  himself  from  obscurity  to  power, 
yet  we  have  nothing  left  of  his  history  but 
the  account  of  his  last  enormities,  and  the 
overthrow  and  death  which  they  finally 
brought.  It  is  probable,  that  we  are  even 
indebted  for  this  information  to  the  cele- 
brity of  the  man  by  whom  he  foil,  and 
which  in  preserving  Uie  victory  of  the  con- 
queror, has  also  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  the  vanquished. 

The  scene  of  the  last  actions  of  Mac 
Phadian  lay  in  Lorn  and  Arsyle ;  and  the 
old  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch 
Awe  still  retain  a  tradition,  which  marks 
out  the  spot  where  he  fell.  Time,  however, 
and  the  decay  of  recitation  during  the  last 
century,  have  so  injured  all  which  remained 
of  oral  record,  that  the  legend  of  Mac  Pha- 
dian is  now  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the 
elder  fox-hunters  and  shepherds  of  the 
country,  and  will  soon  pass  into  oblivion 
with  those  by  whom  it  b  retained 

Some  time  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1297,  or  the  beginning  of  the  year  1298, 
Edward  made  a  grant  to  Mac  Phadian  of 
the  lordships  of  Argyle  and  Lorn.  The 
fh-st  belonged  to  sir  Niel  Campbell,  knight, 
of  Loch  Awe,  and  chief  of  his  clan ;  the 
second  was  the  hereditary  patrimony  of 
John,  chief  of  Mac  Dougall.  Sir  Niel  did 
his  endeavour  to  resist  the  usurpation  of 
his  lands,  and  though  fiercely  beset  by  the 
traitor  lords,  Buchan,  Athol,  and  Mentieth, 
he  for  some  time  maintained  his  independ- 
ence against  all  their  united  attempts.  But 
John  of  Lorn,  who  was  himself  in  tlie  in- 
terest and  service  of  the  English,  and  at 
that  time  in  London,  concurred  with  king 
Edward  in  the  disponing  of  his  territories, 
and  received  in  remuneration  a  more  con- 
siderable lordship.  Mac  Phadian  did  not, 
however,  remain  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
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id-aoquired  domains ;  he  was  stron^^ly  more  stubborn  fury ;  and  for  two  hours 
opposed  by  Duncan  of  Lorn,  uncle  to  the  was  maintained  with  such  obstinate  eager- 
lord;  but  joining;  with  Buchan,  Athol,  and  ness  on  both  sides,  that  neither  party  had 
Mentieth,  he  at  length  drove  out  his  enemy,  any  apparent  advantage.  At  length  the 
and  compelled  htm  to  seek  shelter  with  sir  cause  and  valour  of  Wallace  prevail^.  The 
Niel  Campbell.  Upon  this  success  the  Irish  gave  way  and  fled,  and  the  Scots  of 
above-mentioned  allies,  at  the  head  of  a  their  party  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
raized  and  disoiderly  force  gathered  from  kneeled  for  mercy.  Wallace  commanded 
all  parts,  and  from  all  descriptions,  Irish  them  to  be  spared  for  their  birth  sake,  but 
and  Scots,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  urged  forward  the  pursuit  upon  the  Irish, 
men,  made  a  barbarous  iiiroad  into  Argyle,  Pent  in  by  the  rocks  and  tne  water,  the 
and  suddenly  penetrating  into  the  district  latter  had  but  little  hope  in  flight.  Many 
of  Nether  Locn  Awe,  wasted  the  country  were  overtaken  and  slain  as  they  endea- 
wherever  they  came,  and  destroyed  the  in-  voured  to  dimb  the  crags,  and  two  thou- 
habitants  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  In  *  sand  were  driven  into  the  lake  and  drowned, 
this  exigency  the  Campbell  displayed  that  Mac  Phadian,  with  fifteen  men,  fled  to  a 
constancy  and  experience  which  had  ren-  cave,  and  hoped  to  have  concealed  himself 
dered  his  name  celebrated  among  his  coun-  till  the  pursuit  was  over ;  but  Duncan  of 
trymen.  Unable  to  resist  the  intoxicated  Lorn  having  discovered  his  retreat,  pursued 
multitude  of  his  enemies,  with  Duncan  of  and  slew  him  with  his  companions ;  and 
Lorn,  and  three  hundred  of  his  veteran  having  cut  off  the  head  ot  the  leader^ 
clansmen,  he  retired  by  the  head  of  Loch  brought  it  to  Wallace,  and  set  it  upon  a 
Awe  and  the  difficult  pass  of  Brandir  to  stone  high  in  one  of  the  crags  as  a  trophy 
the  inaccessible  heights  of  Craiganuniy  and  of  the  victory. 

breaking  down  the  bridge  over  the  Awe  In  one  of  the  steeps  of  Cruachan,  nearly 

below,  prevented  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  opposite  the  rock  of  Brandir,  there  is  a 

to  his  position.    Notning  could  be  more  secret  cave,  now  only  known  to  a  very  few 

masterly  than  the  plan  of  this  retreat.  of  the  old  fox-hunters  and  shepherds :  it  is 

Mac  Phadian,  thus  baffled  and  outma-  still  called  <<  Uagh  Phadian,^' Mac  Pha-* 

nceuvred,  not  only  failed  in  his  object  of  dian*s  cave ;  and  is  asserted  by  tradition  Uy 

offence,  but  found  himself  drawn  into  an  be  the  place  in  which  Mac  Phadian  died, 

intricate  and  desolate  labyrinth,  where  his  The  remembrance  of  the  battle  is  nearly 

multitude  encumbered  themselves:  the  want  worn  awav,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  real 

of  subsistence  prevented  him  from  remain-  cave  confined  to  so  few,  that  the  den  in 

ing  to  blockade  sir  Niel,  and  his  ignorance  which  Mac  Phadian  was  killed  is  generally 

of  the  clues  of  the  place  made  it  difficult  to  believed  to  be  in  the  clifis  of  Craiganuni : 

extricate  himself  Jby  a  retreat.    In  this  exi-  this  is  merely  owing  to  the  appearance  of  a 

gencc  he  vras   desirous  of   returning    to  black  chasm  in  the  fieice  of  that  height,  and 

Nether  Loch  Awe,  where  there  was  iu)un-  to  a  confusion  between  the  action  of  Mac 

dance  of  cattle  and  game  for  the  support  of  Phadian  with  Wallace,  and  his  pursuit  of 

his  men.    At  length  he  discovered  a  pas-  sir  Niel  Campbell.      But  the  chasm  in 

sage  between  the  rocks  and  the  water ;  the  Craiganuni,  though  at  a  distance  it  appears 

way  was  only  wide  enough  fbr  four  persons  like  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  is  but  a  cleft  in 

to  pass  abreast;  yet,  as  they  were  not  in  the   rock;    and  the  few  who   retain  the 

danger  of  pursuit,  they  retired  in  safety,  memory  of  the  genuine  tradition  of  the 

and  effected  their  march  to  the  south  side  battle  of  the  Wallace,  universally  agree 

of  the  lake.  that  the  cave  in  the  side  of  Cruachan  was 

The  measures  employed  by  Wallace  to  that  in  which  Mac  Phadiau  was  killed, 

relieve   the  Campbell,   and  to  reach  the  _««_ 
fastness  wherein  Mac  Phadian  had  posted 

himself,  were  romantic  and  daring The  "  Bridal  of  Caolchairn"  is  a  le^en» 

Mac  Phadian's  followers  were  completely  dary  poem,  founded   upon  a  very  slight 

surprised  and  taken    at  disarray.      Tliey  tradition,  concerning  events  which  are  re- 

anatched  their  arms,  and  rushed  to  defend  lated  to  have  occurred  during  the  absence 

I  he  pass  with  the  boldest  resolution.    At  of  sir  Colin  Campbell  on  his  expedition  to 

tlie  first  onset  the  Scots  bore  back  their  Rome  and  Arragon.    It  is  said  by  the  tale, 

enemies  over  five  acres  of  ground ;  and  that  the  chieftain  was  gone  ten  years,  and 

Wallace,  with  his  iron  mace,  made  fearful  that  his  wife  having  received  no  intelligence 

havoc  among  the    enemy.      Encouraged,  of  lii^ existence  in  that  time,  she  accepted 

however,  by  Mac  Phadian,  the  Irish  came  the  addresses  of  one  of  her  husband's  vas- 

'o  the  rescue;  the  battb  thit:kencd  with  saU^   Mac  Nab    of  Barachastailan.    ThA 
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Mdd-WM -fixed;  bat  en  the  day  when  it  Yet  Utn a  maa bowed  down  with  «f»flBd»at 

was  to  have  been  Bolemnisedy  the  secret  8tiUteU»keofth*feaTfaiieg«id»«ho«i^ 

was  imparted  to  sir  Colin  in  Spain,  by  a  It  washU  father  feU  within  tkeVridaibowar. 

spirit   of   the   nether   world.      When   the  Bat  tlwagh  with  maa  than  b  a  weary  waateb 

cnigfat  received  the  intelligence,  he  bitterly  itu  not  eo  beyoad  the  amtal  way  s 

Jhmented  the  distance  which  prevented  him  with  the  aabodied  aptriti  aeaght  ie  ipaoei« 

from  wreaking  vengeance  upon  his  pre-  Bat  whea  the  aged  worid  hae  won  awaj, 

tamptnons    follower.       The    COmmUDicat-  They  lool(OB.earth  when  oaee  their  dweUiaf  lay, 

ing  spirit,  either  out  of  love   for  miachief,  Aad  to  their  aerer-ekaiiiff  eye  doth  show 

or  from  a  private  familiarity  with  sir  Colin,  ab  that  hat  bee»-«  &me  work  of  day ; 

promised  to  obviate  this  obstacle ;  and  on  Aad  aU  which  here  their  aiortal  life  did  show, 

tue  same  day,  before   the  bridal  was  eel©-  YIt  UTee  ia  that  which  never  may  deeay ; 

brated,  transported  the  chieftain  m  a  blast  ^^^^'^  thong ht.  and  life,  aad  memorie  below 

of  wind  from  Arragon  to  Glen  Urcha.      In  ""  «ak  wifl»  aU  it  bore  of  gladaeee  or  of  woe. 

what  manner* sir  Colin  proceeded,  tradition  At  eTentioM  on  grwn  laehaire  iela 

does  not  say ;  it  simply  records,  that  the  a  dim  grey  form  doth  ait  apon  the  hiUt 

bridal  was  broken,  but  is  silent  upon  the  No  shadow  eaato  it  ia  the  aMooahine  smile, 

nature  of  the  catastrophe.     The  legend  is  Aad  ia  its  folded  mantle  bowed  aad  stiB 

now  almost  entirely  foigotten  in  the  neigh-  No  leataxe  e'er  it  showed  the  twilight  chin, 

bourfadod  where  its  events  are  said  to  have  Botseeass  bea^athiuhood  aroid  grey, 

taken  place.     **  As  far  as  I  know,"  says  The  owlet,  whea  it  oomea,  cries  wild  aad  ahriU ; 

Mr.  Allan,  *'  it  is  confined  to  one  old  man.  The  moon  grows  dim  when  shows  it  in  its  ray, 

named  Malcolm  Mac  Nab,  who  lives  upon  None  saw  it  e'er  depart ;— but  it  ia  net  at  day. 

the  hill  of  Barachastailan ;  he  is  between  ByCasichalraataightwheaaUtoatia. 

eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age,  and  the  last  ^^  ^^  ^^  ,^  i„^  ^^  ^,  ^^ 

or  the  race  of  ancient  smiths,  who  remains  ^^  |^^„  ^  y^^  i^loo^  ^^  ^.ic,  e^m^ 

in  the  place  of  his  ancestors.     A  few  yards  it  teema  to  apeak  amid  the  eloady  air  {  « 

from  his  cottage  there  is  the  foundation  of  But  aome  have  aeea  beyond  the  DMqca  atair 

one  of  those  ancient  circular  forts  built  by  where  now  the  floor  from  the  wall  ia  gone, 

the  Celts,   and   so   frequently   to   be   met  a  form'dim  ataading 'mid  the  ether  fair, 

in    the    Highlands:    these   structures   are  No  light  opoaita  fixed  eye  then  ahoae, 

usually  ascribed  by  the  vulgar  to  Fion  and  Aad  yet  the  blood  seems  wet  npoa  its  bosom  wan. 

his  heroes.     In  a  neighbouring  field,  called  . .^ « 

•  Larich  nam  Fion,'  there  were  formeriy 

two  others  of  these  buildings ;  their  walls  MY  ARM-CHAIR, 

of  uncemented  stone  were  not  many  years  jp*^  ^^  Table  BooJL 

since  entire,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine 

feet ;  but  they  have  since  been  pulled  down        ^^  *ny  humble  opinion  an  arm-chair  is 

and  carried  away  to  repair  the  neighbour-  ^  superior  to  a  sofa;  for  although  I  bow 

ing  cottages :  it  is  from  these  buildings  that  to  Cowper's  judgment,  (who  assigned  the 

the  hUl  received  its  name  of '  Bar-a-chas-  superiority  to  the  sofa,)  yet  we  must  recol- 

tailan,'  the  « eminence  of  the  castles.' "  lect  that  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  re- 

quest  of  a  fair  lady   that  he  chose  that 

The  tide  of  oeatnrie.  ha.  rolled  away  ^^^-^  ^^^        .^^  .  j^^  „•  j^j  h^ve  eulogixed 

o^ian«h.ir.soiiuryUle,  ;^  J       ^  ^/^^^  ^^  arm-chsir,  had  he  con- 

The  wind  of  •««;  -"d  the  world*,  decay  H  ^^  ^^^  appreciation  of 

^Z"V^.^^^^        TZIT'  VI  comfort.    I  acknowledge  the  "soft  i^juro- 

And  ft«^from  wha  they  were  ts  changed  thewhUe  ^O  ^^^^^y,^  timbs,''  SO   peculiar 

The  monks'  grey  cloister,  and  the  baron's  keep.  »/^"*.j   v»  «  ,      ir    5  j   *i- 

rTeseenthe^aiwithinthedungeonsmile,  tO  ^^C  sofe-the  opportunity    afforded   the 

And  ia  the  bridal  bower  the  iyy  creep.  ^ir  sex  of  displaying  grace  and  elegance 

rve  stood  apon  the  fane's  foundation  stone.  of  form,  while  reposing  in  easy  negligence 

Heard  the  grass  wgh  upon  the  cloister's  heap.  on  a  Grecian  couch— but  then  think  of  the 

Aad  sat  npoa  the  holy  cross  o'erthivwn,  snug  comfort  of  an  easy-chair.     Its  very 

Aad  marked.within  the  cell  where  warriors  sleep,  name    COnveyS    a    multitude    of    SOOthing. 


the  broad  grey  stone  the  timorous  rabbit  peep,  ideas;    its    COmmodious    repose    for    your. 

A.  thl^  «.  ».id  fk.  .^t  d..h  fcO.  of  yo""  head ;  M  outstretched  ?™»«  ^»?«R 

Tk/maor!..rth.f«uf»lbrM«ld.T  y""   to   '«»  embraces  :  —  tliink   on    these 

I.  p«t.d  ft«a  th.  I..P1.  of  tk.  «]/;  'hings,  and  askyourself  if  it  be  iwsiible  to 

A.nr.  .«  wi iteU  th. w«ry  tale.  withstand  its  aflicUonate  and  dismte>«tt«d. 

8.T«wnBiM.itMnbuibrn«n'<towet  advances. 
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On  entering  a  room  where  there  is  an 
easy-chair,  you  are  struck  by  the  look  of 
conscious  self-importance  which  seems  to 
distinguish  it  as  the  meuarch  of  all  the 
surrounding  chairs ;  there  is  an  appearance 
of  regal  superiority  about  it,  blended,  how- 
ever, with  such  a  chaming  condescension, 
that  you  immediately  avail  yourself  of  its 
gracious  inclination  to  reoeive  the  burden 
of  your  homage. 

There  is  one  kind  of  arm-chair  for  whidi 
I  entertain  a  very  resentful  feeling,  it 
MMume»  the  title  of  an  Muy-chair  to  induce 
you  to  believe  it  one  of  that  amiable  frater- 
nity, whereas  it  only  claims  kindred  on 
account  of  its  shape,  and  is  in  reality  the 
eomplete  antipodes  of  ease — I  mean  the 
horse-hair  arm-chair.  Its  arms,  like  those 
•f  its  brethren,  invite  you  to  repose ;  but, 
if  you  attempt  it,  you  are  repuhied  by  an 
ambush  of  sharp  shooting  prickles,  ft  is 
Kke  a  person  who  has  a  desire  to  please 
and  obtain  you  for  his  friend,  but  who  is  of 
so  incorri^bly  bad  a  temper  that  attach- 
ment is  impossible.  If  you  try  to  com- 
pose yourself  with  one  of  these  pretenders, 
by  endeavouring  to  protect  the  back  of 
your  head  with  your  pocket-handkerchief 
for  a  pillow,  yoa  either  dream  that  you  are 
under  the  hands  of  a  surgeon  who  is  cup- 
ping you  on  the  cheek,  or  that  you  are 
transformed  into  your  cousin  Lucy,  and 
struggling  to  avoid  being  kissed  by  old  Mr. 
D  ,  who  does  not  shave  above  once  a 
week.  When  you  awake,  you  discover 
that  your  face  has  slipped  off  the  handker- 
chief and  come  immediately^  in  contact 
with  the  ehevaux  de  frite  of  bristles. 

As  an  excellent  specimen  of  an  easy« 
chair,  I  select  the  one  I  at  present  occupy. 
Its  ancient  ma^ificence  of  red  damask 
silk — embossed  in  wavy  flowei's  and  curved 
arabesques,  surrounded  by  massive  gilt 
carving — is  now  shrouded  with  an  unosten- 
tatious covering  of  white  dimity.  This, 
however,  does  not  compromise  its  dignity 
— ^it  is  rather  a  resignation  of  fatiguing 
splendour,  and  the  assumption  of  the  ease 
suitable  to  retirement  in  old  age.'  Perhaps 
a  happy  father  once  sat  in  it  surrounded  oy 
his  smiling  offspring:  some  climbing  up 
the  arms;  others  peeping  over  the  lofty 
back,  aiming  to  cling  round  his  neck ;  his 
fevourite  little  girl  insinuating  herself  be- 
hind him,  while  he  gazes  with  affectionate 
^t  anxioos  thoughts  on  the  countenance  of 
lis  eldest  son*,  standing  between  his  knees. 
Perhaps  two  lovers  once  sat  in  it  together^ 
although  there  were  plenty  of  other  chairs 
in  the  room.  (For  tear  some  of  my  fair 
i«a4ers  should  be  incredidous,  I  beg  leave 


to  assure  them  that  it  is  quite  possible  fo* 
two  people  to  sit  together  in  an  arm-chair, 
if  they  cnoose  to  be  accommodating ;  diere- 
fore  I  would  not  have  them  dislike  an  easy- 
chair  on  the  plea  of  its  being  tsntoda/.) 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  means  of 
concealment — in  a  similar  way  with  the  arm- 
chair in  **  Le  Nozie  di  Figaro.    Often  have 
I  when  a  child  curled  myself  round  in  it, 
and  listened  to  my  old  nurse's  wonderful 
stories,  till  I  have  fallen  fiist  asleep.   Often 
have  I  since  enjoyed  many  a  delightful 
book,  while  lolling  indolently  enclosed  io 
its  soft,  warm^  eiishioMd  sides — 

M.  H. 


No,  xxn. 

[From  ^  Querer    For    Solo  Querer^** 
concluded  from  last  Number.] 

Addre99  to  SoUiude, 

SwMt  SoUtada  1  stin  Mivth  1  that  hax't/t  so  wnmg^ 
B«caiiM  dMNi  doet  aone :  Morning  all  day  kng. ! 
Tntfa't  flanetnarj  1  InnoMncj's  spring  I 
loventioBS  Limbeck  I  CooteroplatioB'i  wing  / 
PflMo  of  mj  loali  whieh  I  too  lata  panned  ; 
That  kaow*ai  not  the  world's  Taia  inq*jietttde : 
VTbere  frieadi,  the  thierei  of  tine,  let  as  alone 
Whole  dayi,  aad  a  maa's  hoon  axe  all  his  own. 

Song  in  praUe  of  the  Same. 

Solitude,  of  frieada  the  heet. 

And  the  best  companion  { 

Mother  of  tmths.  aad  bronght  at  least 

Every  day  to  bed  of  one : 

la  this  flowery  maasion- 

I  etmtemplate  liow  the  roee 

Stands  upon  tijoms,  how  quickly  goes 

The  dismaying  jessamine : 

Only  the  soal,  which  is  dirine. 

No  disoay  of  beaaty  knows. 

The  World  is  Beaaty*s  Minor.    Flowers, 

In  thdr  first  rirgia  parity, 

Flattfrexs  both  of  the  nose  aad  eye.— 

To  be  eropt  by  panunoars 

Is  their  brst  bf  destiny : 

And  these  nice  darlings  of  the  land. 

Which  seem*d  heaT^'s  painted  bow  to  soora. 

And  bloom*d  the  enyy  of  the  mom,  ' 

Axe  the  gay  taophy  of  a  hand. 

UnwUUng  to  hve  agaiu. 

—  sadly  I  do  lire  in  fear. 
For,  though  I  would  not  flair  appear, 
Aad  though  in  treth  I  am  aot  fiiir, 
Hauntedl  am  like  tkaae  thataiw 
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Witk  wkieli  the  mwlM  wiad  muC  pUj, 
la^ind  hf  it,  mjr  mom  pei^vw 
Tkb  tuam J  Jmuain  vhUperiny  i»y« 
How  moeh  mon  frolio,  white,  and  fair 
In  her  green  lattiee  she  doth  etaad. 
To  enjo J  the  free  and  oooler  air. 
Than  in  the  prieon  of  a  hand.* 

LoviMg  without  kope. 

I  ]ook*d  if  vttderaeath  the  oope 
Vere  one  that  lored,  and  did  not  hope ; 
Bat  firom  his  nobler  eonl  remove 
That  wtod§rn  Aereiy  in  /ove  * 
When,  hearing  a  shrill  voiee,  I  tarn. 
And  Id  I  a  sweet-tongned  Nightii^r*^ 
Tender  adorer  nS  the  Mom,— 
la  him  I  fiMAd  that  One  and  AIL 
For  that  same  faithfiU  biid  and  trnc. 
Sweet  and  kind  and  eonstant  lorer, 
Woad'nws  passioD  did  diaoover, 
From  the  terraoe  of  aa  eagh. 
And  tho*  nagratefnl  she  appeared 
Unmoved  with  aU  she  saw  and  heard ; 
BTsrf  daj,  before  *twaa  da  j. 
More  and  kiader  things  he'd  say. 
Coorteoos,  and  never  to  be  lost, 
Betan'd  not  with  complaints,  bat  praise 
LoTing,  wd  all  at  his  own  ooet ; 
SoJfcring,  and  withoat  hope  of  ease ; 
For  with  a  sad  and  trembling  throat 
He  breathes  bto  her  breast  this  note : 
**  I  love  thee  not,  to  make  thee  mine ; 
Bat  love  thee,  *eaase  thj  form's  divine.'* 

Tke  TVm  Abieaee  in  JLom. 

Zelidaara,  star  drrine. 

That  do'st  in  highest  orb  of  beantj  ahine  \ 

Pardon'd  Mnrd'ress,  by  that  heart 

ItMlf,  which  thoa  dost  kill,  and  ooreted  smart 

Though  my  walk  so  distant  lies 

From  the  sunshine  of  thine  eyes; 

Into  sollen  ihadows  harl'd. 

To  lie  here  bnried  firom  the  wodd 

'  Tie  the  least  ivasim  of  my  moan. 

That  soma^  earth  is  'twist  ns  thrown. 

>Tia  absence  of  another  kind, 

Orieves  me;  for  where  yon  are  preeent  too. 

Lore's  Geometry  does  find, 

I  have  ten  thoasand  miles  to  yon. 

'Tis  not  absence  to  be  far. 

Bat  to  abhor  is  to  absent : 

To  those  who  in  disfavoar  are, 

Sight  itMlf  is  baaishmentt 

7b  a  ff^mrrioreu. 

Heav*n,  that  ereated  thee  thus  warlike,  stole 
Into  a  woman's  body  a  man's  aoiiL 
But  aatore's  law  in  rain  dost  thou  gainsay ; 
The  woman's  valoar  lies  anoUier  way. 

•  Claridiana,  the  Enchanted  Qneen,  speaks  this,  and 
the  following  speech, 
t  Glaridoro,  rival  to  Feliibrsvo,  speaks  this. 


The  dvsss,  the  tear,  the  blosh,  the  wltehiag  eye. 

More  witching  tongne,  are  beauty's  armoury : 

To  railly ;  to  diseonrse  in  eompaniea, 

Who's  fine,  who  courtly,  who  a  wit.  Who  wise ; 

And  with  the  awing  sweetness  of  a  Dame, 

As  ooasoioas  of  a  fnee  can  tigers  tame. 

By  tasks  and  eireumstanoes  to  discover. 

Amongst  the  best  of  Princes,  the  bestLoTor ; 

(The  fruit  of  all  those  dowers)  who  serves  with  most 

Self  difldence,  who  with  the  greatest  boast ; 

Who  twists  aa  eye  of  Hope  in  braids  of  Fear : 

Who  silent  (made  for  nothing  but  to  bear 

Sweet  scorn  and  injuriee  of  love)  envies 

Unto  his  tongue  the  treasure  of  his  syes : 

Who,  withoat  Taunting  shapes  hath  only  wit ; 

Nor  knows  to  hope  rewmrd,  tho*  merit  it : 

Then,  ont  of  all,  to  make  a  choice  so  rare. 

So  lucky-wise,  as  if  thoo  wert  not  fair.* 

Ail  mi§ckirf9  reptnrubU  but  a  lo9t  Lwe. 

1. 

A  aseoad  Aigo,  freighted 

With  fMir  and  avarice. 

Between  the  sea  and  skies 

Hath  penetrated 

To  the  new  world,  uawom 

With  the  red  footstsps  of  the  snowy  mem, 

S. 

Thirsty  of  mines : 

She.coflses  rich  back ;  aad  (the  oerlM  rampire  pait 

Of  watry  mountains,  cast 

Up  by  the  winds) 

Ungmtefu^  shelf  near  home 

Qives  her  nsnrped  gold  a  silver  home. 


A  devout  Pilgrim,  who 

To  foreign  temple  bare 

Good  patten,  ferrent  prayer, 

Sparr*<^y  a  pious  vow  t 

Measuriag  so  lai^  a  spaoe. 

That  earth  lack'd  regiots  for  his  plaatef  to  trsce 

4. 

Joyful  returns,  Iho*  poor : 
And,  just  by  his  abode, 
Paliing  into  a  road 
Which  laws  did  ill  secare. 
Sees  plusder'd  by  a  thief 
.(O  happier  mau  than  1 1  for  'tis)  his  lifs. 

5. 

.Conspicuous  grows  a  Tree, 

Which  wanton  did  appear, 

Tim  fondling  of  the  year. 

With  smiling  bravery, 

And  m  his  blooming  pride 

The  Lower  House  of  Flowers  did  deride : 


•  Addrrsecd  to  Zelidanra. 
t  Soiee  of  his  feet. 
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Wlin  bi»  Mlk  xobea  Md  Mr 

(Hu  jaatVu  embroiderj. 

The  cn»WB«t  of  m  iprinf , 

Narcisatti  of  th«  air) 

IUm^  Boreu  doth  roofonDd, 

Aad  with  his  trophie*  itrewa  the  srorned  grovad. 

7. 

Truted  to  tedioaa  hope 

So  many  montha  the  Cora ; 

Which  BOW  begiaa  to  tnra 

Into  a  golden  crop  x 

The  luaty  grapes,  (which  plump 

Are  the  laat  farewell  of  the  •onmer'a  pomp) 


How  apacioaa  apreada  the  viae  I— 
Nnraei  up  with  how  maoh  care. 
She  livea,  ahe  thrivee,  grevi  fMr ; 
'Boot  her  JoTcd  Elm  doth  twine  :— 
Comet  a  cold  doad ;  and  laja. 
In  one,  the  fabric  of  ao  many  daya. 

9. 

A  ailrer  Rirer  email 

In  aweet  aocenta 

Hie  moalc  renta, 

(The  warbling  rirginal. 

To  which  the  merry  birda  do  abg— 

Timed  with  atope  of  gold*  the  aiWer  atriag) ; 

10. 

He  ateala  by  a  greenwood 

With  fagitire feet; 

Oay,  jolly,  aweet  t 

C^mea  me  a  troubled  flood ; 

And  acareely  one  aaad  ataya. 

To  be  a'witaeea  of  hit  golden  daya. — 

U. 

The  Ship*a  vpiweigb*d ; 

T^e  Pilgrim  made  a  Saint ; 

Next  apring  re-eroww  the  Tlaat ; 

Wiada  raiae  the  Cora,  wae  laid  { 

The  Vine  is  praned ; 

The  Rimlet  new  tuned :—  . 

But  in  the  111  i  hate 

I'm  left  allTO  only  to  dig  my  grave. 

19. 

Lest  Beauty,  I  will  die, 

Bmt  I  will  thee  recover ; 

And  that  I  die  not  inatantly, 

Shewa  me  more  perfect  Lover : 

Tor  (my  Soul  gone  before) 

I  live  not  bow  to  live,  but  to  deplore. 

C.  L. 


*  AJltieioa  to  the  Tagua,  and  golden  aanda. 


WELSH  WEDDINGS. 
PVom  a  Lad^ — To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — If  a  brief  account  of  the  manner 
of  celebrating  marriage  in  some  parts  of 
Wales  should  afford  entertainment  to  your 
readers,  I  shall  feel  gratified. 

The  early  part  of  my  life  Was  spent  at  sk 
village  in  the  mountainous  pvt  of  Gls^ 
morganshirc^  called  Myrther  TidYel.  Since 
then  it  has  become  a  considerable  place  for 
the  manufactory  of  iron,  and  I  expect  both 
the  manners  and  inhabitants  are  much 
changed :  the  remembrance  of  its  rural 
and  lovely  situation,  and  of  the  simplictty 
of  its  humble  villagers,  when  I  lived 
amongst  them,  often  produces  in  my  mind 
the  most  pleasing  sensations. 

Some  weeks  previous  to  a  wedding  taking 
•  place,  a  person,  well-known  in  the  parishj 
went  round  and  invited  all,  without  limita- 
tion or  distinction,  to  attend.  As  the  cere> 
monies  were  similar  I  shall  select  one,  as 
an  illustration,  in  which  I  took  part  as 
brideVmaid  to  a  much  valued  servant. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  marriage, 
a  considerable  company  assembled  at  the 
bride's  father's,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
sound  of  music  proclaimed  the  approach 
of  the  bridegroom.  The  bride  and  her 
company  were  then  shut  up  in  a  room,  and 
the  nouse-doors  locked;  great  and  loud 
was  the  cry  for  admittance  from  without, 
till  I  was  directed,  as  brideVmaid,  by  an 
elderly  matron,  to  open  the  window,  and 
assist  the  bridegroom  to  enter,  which  being 
done  the  doors  were  set  open,  and  his  party 
admitted.  A  room  was  set  apart  for  the 
young  people  to  dance  in,  which  continued 
for  about  an  hour,  and  having  partaken  of 
a  common  kind  of  cake  and  warm  ale, 
•piced  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  the  com- 
pany dispersed. 

At  eignt,  next  morning,  I  repaired  to  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom,  where  there  had 
assembled  in  the  course  of  an  hour  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons :  he  was  a 
relation  to  the  dissenting  minister,  a  man 
highly  esteemed;  and  he  was  much  re- 
spected on  that  as  well  as  his  own  account. 
The  procession  set  out,  preceded  by  a  cele^ 
brated  harper  playing  ''  Come,  haste  to  the 
wedding;'^  the  bridegroom  and  I  came 
next,  and  were  followed  by  the  large  com- 
pany. At  the  door  of  the  bride's  f^oher  we 
were  met  by  the  bride,  led  by  her  brother, 
who  took  their  station  behind  the  bride- 
groom and  me ;  her  company  joining,  and 
adding  nearly  as  many  again  to  the  pro- 
cession :  we  then  proceeded  to  the  churdi, 
the  music  playing  as  before.    After  the 
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ceremony  the  great  door  of  the  church  was 
opened,  and  the  bride  and  her  maid  having 
cnanged  their  partners  were  met  at  it  by 
the  harper,  wno  struck  np  <'Joy  to  the 
bridegroom,"  and  led  the  way  to  a  part  of 
the  church-yard  never  used  as  a  burial- 
ground  ;  there  placing  himself  under  a  large 
yew-tree  the  oancers  immediately  formed, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  leading  off  the 
two  first  dances, — ^  The  beffinning  of  the 
world,"  and  **  My  wife  shall  have  her 
way :"  these  are  never  danced  but  on  like 
occasions,  and  then  invariably. 

By  this  time  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  and 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  followed  by  a 
ceitadn  number,  went  into  the  house,  where 
a  long  table  was  tastefully  set  out  with 
bread  of  two  kinds,  one  plain  and  the  other 
with  currants  and  seeds  in  it;  plates  of 
ornamented  butter;  cold  and  toasted  cheese; 
with  ale,  some  wanned  and  sweetened. 
The  bride  and  her  maid  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  the  bridegroom  and 
her  brother  at  the  bottom.  After  the  com- 
pany had  taken  what  they  liked,  a  plate 
was  set  down,  which  went  round,  each 
person  giving  what  they  chose,  from  two  to 
nve  shillings ;  this  being  done,  the  money 
was  given  to  the  bride,  and  the  company 
resigned  their  places  to  others ;  and  so  on 
in  succession  till  all  had  partaken  and  given 
what  they  pleased.  Dancing  was  kept  up 
till  seven,  and  then  all  dispersed.  At  this 
wedding  upwards  of  thirty  pounds  was 
collected. 

In  an  adjoining  parish  it  was  tlie  custom 
for  the  older  people  to  go  the  evening  be- 
fore, and  take  presents  of  wheat,  meal,, 
cheese,  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  and  the  young  peo- 
ple attended  next  day,  when  the  wedding 
was  conducted  much  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  but  smaller  sums  of  money  were 
g^ven. 

This  method  of  forwarding  young  people 
has  always  appeared  to  me  a  pleasing  trait 
in  the  Welsh  cnaracter ;  but  it  only  prevails 
amongst  the  labouring  classes. 

When  a  farmer's  daughter,  or  some 
young  woman,  with  a  fortune  of  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds,  marries, 
it  is  generally  very  privately,  and  she  re- 
turns to  her  father  s  house  for  a  few  weeks, 
where  her  friends  and  neighbours  go  to  see 
her,  but  none  go  empty-handed.  When 
the  appointed  time  arrives  for  the  young 
man  to  take  home  his  wife,  the  elderly 
women  are  invited  to  attend  the  itaraldy 
that  is,  the  furniture  which  the  young 
woman  provides;  in  general  it  is  rather 
considerable'.  It  is  conveyed  in  great 
Ofder,  there  being  fixed  rules  as  to  the  arti- 


cles to  be  moived  off  first,  and  those  which 
are  to  follow.  I  have  thought  this  a  pleas- 
ing sight,  the  company  being  all  on  Horse- 
back, and  each  matron  in  her  ajmointed 
station,  the  nearest  relations  going  first ;  ali 
have  their  allotted  basket  or  piece  of  small 
furniture,  a  horse  and  car  following  after- 
wards with  the  heavier  articles.  The  next 
day  the  young  couple  are  attended  by  the 
younger  part  of  their  friends,  and  this  is 
called  a  turmaut,  and  is  frequently  pre- 
ceded by  music  The  derivation  of  ttarald 
and  iurmant  I  never  could  learn,  though  I 
have  ff«quently  made  the  inquiry. 

I  am,  sir,  &c.  &c. 

A.  B. 

CUMBERLAND  WEDDINGS. 

In  Cumberland,  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  north  of  England,  they  have  a  custom 
called  a  "  bridewain,"  or  the  public  celebra- 
tion of  a  wedding.  A  short  time  afler  a  match 
is  entered  into,  the  parties  give  notice  of  it ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, for  several  miles  round,  assemble 
at  the  bridegroom's  house,  and  join  in 
various  pastimes  of  the  county.  Tliis 
meeting  resembles  the  wakes  or  revels  cele- 
brated in  other  places ;  and  a  plate  or  bowl 
is  fixed  in  a  convenient  place,  where  each 
of  the  company  contributes  in  proportion  to 
his  inclination  and  ability,  and  aocordioff 
to  the  degree  of  respect  the  parties  are  held 
in;  by  which  laudable  custom  a  worthy 
couple  have  frequently  been  benefited  with 
a  supply  of  money,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  following  advertisements  are 
from  Cumberland  newspapers : — 

Imvitatiov. 

Snqnad  for  om  dsy  your  earet  aad  your  labovn. 
And  oome  to  this  wedding,  kind  fneads  and  good  sciifk- 
boan. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  die  mar- 
riage of  Isaac  Pearson  with  Frances  Atkin- 
son, will  be  solemnized  in  due  form  in  the 
parish  church  of  Lamplugh,  in  Cumberland, 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  30th  of  May  inst. 
(1786);  immediately  after  which  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  with  their  attendants,  will 
proceed  to  Lonefoot,  in  the  said  parish, 
where  the  nuptials  will  be  celebrated  by  a 
variety  of  rural  entertainments. 

Then  oome  one  and  all 

At  Hjmen's  soft  call. 
From  Whitehaven.  Workington,  Haringtoo,  Dean 
Hail,  Poneonby,  Blaing,  and  all  places  between; 
From  Egremont,  Cocfeermoath,  Barton,-£t.  Bee*i, 
Cint,  Kinnyaide,  Calder,  and  parte  inch  as  theie ; 
And  the  country  at  laige  may  flock  ia  if  tkey  fOcaei. 
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Smch  spoTti  th»fe  will  b«  u  BftT«  mldom  bean  i 
laeh  wrestling  md  feneiiif  ,  and  danciBg  betw««B, 
And  raeat  for  prism,  for  frolic  and  fan, 
Bf  korNs  tad  mw«,  ud  djgt,  iriU  b«  nn, 
TkAt  yoa'll  go  home  happjf— «a  ran  m  •  gnn. 
In  a  word*  raeb  a  woddiag  eaa  a**«r  fail  to  plaaao ; 
For  the  sports  of  Olyvpas  wove  trifles  to  those. 

iVota  BflM— Yott*U  please  to  observe  that  the  day 
Of  thb  grand  bridal  ponp  u  the  thirtieth  of  Maj, 
When  'tis  hep*d  that  the  snn,  to  enliten  Uic  sight. 
Like  the  flamboao  of  Hymen,  will  deign  to  bom  bright. 

Another  AdvertUemeni. 
Bridewaiv. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear, 
In  saiTron  robe  and  taper  dear. 
And  pomp  and  feast  and  rerelry. 
With  mask  and  antao  pageantry ; 
Saoh  sigfato  as  yonthfol  poets  drean. 
On  rammer  otos  by  hannted  stream. 

G4H>rge  Hay  to,  who  married  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Dinah  Colin,  of 
Crosby  mill,  purposes  having  a  Bridewain 
at  his  house  at  Crosby,  near  Maryport,  on 
Thursday,  the  7th  day  of  May  next,  (17  89), 
where  he  will  be  happy  to  see  his  frieads 
and  well-wishers;  for  whose  amusement 
there  will  be  a  variety  of  raceo,  wrestling- 
matches,  &c.  &c.  The  prizes  will  be— a 
saddle,  two  bridles,  a  pair  of  gandt  tTamotir^ 
gloves,  which,  whoever  wins,  la  sure  to  be 
marri^  within  the  twelvemonths ;  a  girdle 
(ceinture  de  yenui)  possessing  qualities  not 
.  to  be  described  ;  and  many  other  articles, 
sports,  and  pastimes,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, but  which  can  never  prove  tedious  in 
the  exhibition. 

Fn>m  fashion's  laws  and  eostoms  free. 

We  weleome  sweet  variety ; 

By  tnms  we  laugh,  and  dance,  and  sing  ; 

Time's  for  erer  on  the  wing ; 

And  nymphs  and  swaint  on  Cambria's  plain. 

Present  the  goldrn  age  again. 


EARLY  RISING. 

Buffon  rose  always  with  the  sun,  and  he 
used  often  to  tell  by  what  means  he  had 
Accustomed  himself  to  get  out  of  bed  so 
early.  **  In  my  youth,"  said  he,  ''  I  was 
▼ery  fond  of  sleep;  it  robbed  me  of  a  great 
deal  of  my  time ;  but  my  poor  Joseph  (hie 
domestic)  was  of  |^reat  service  in  enabling 
me  to  overcome  it.  I  promised  to  give 
Joaeph  a  ciown  every  time  that  he  could 
make  me  get  up  at  six.  The  next  morning 
he  did  not  fidl  to  awake  and  torment  me  • 
but  he  received  only  abuse.  The  day  after 
he  did  the  same,  with  no  better  success, 
and  I  was  obliged  at  noon  to  confess  that 
I  had  lost  my  time.  I  told  him,  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  manage  his  business ; 
that  he  ought  to  think  of  my  promise,  and 
BOt  to  mind  my  threats,  llie  day  follow- 
ing he  employed  force ;  I  begged  for  in- 
dulgence, I  bid  him  begone,  I  stormed,  but 
Joseph  persisted.  I  was  therefore  obliged 
to  comply,  and  he  was  rewarded  every  day 
for  the  abuse  which  he  suffered  at  tlie  mo- 
ment when  •  I  awoke,  by  thanks,  accom- 
panied with  a  crown,  which  he  received 
about  an  hour  after.  Yes,  I  am  indebted 
to  poor  Joseph  for  ten  or  a  dozen  of  (he 
volumes  of  my  work. " 


A  GOOD  EXCUSE. 

In  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  the 
judges  who  do  not  attend,  or  give  a  proper 
excuse  for  their  absence,  are,  by  law,  liaole 
to  a  fine ;  but  it  is  common,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session,  for  the  absentee  to  send  an 
excuse  to  the  lord  president.  Lord  Stone- 
field  having  sent  such  an  excuse,  on  the 
president  mentioning  it,  the  late  lord  jus- 
tice clerk  Braxfield  said,  in  his  broad  dia- 
lect, **  What  excuse  can  a  stout  fallow  like 
him  hae  ?"  **  My  lord,"  said  the  president, 
**  he  has  lost  his  wife.''  The  justice,  who 
was  fitted  with  a  Xanthippe,  replied,  **  Has 
he  T  tnat  is  a  gude  excuse  indeed ;  I  wish 
we  had  a*  the  same.** 


PUNCTUALITY. 
**  A  Quarter  before." 

Industry  is  of  little  avail,  without  a  habit 
of  very  easy  acquirement— punctuality  :  on 
this  jewel  the  whole  machinery  of  success- 
ful industry  may  be  said  to  turn. 

When  lord  Nelson  was  leaving  London 
on  his  last,  but  glorious,  expedition  against 
the  enemy,  a  quantity  of  cabin  furniture 
was  ordered  to  be  sent  on  board  his  ship. 
He  had  a  farewell  dinner  party  at  his 
house ;  and  the  upholsterer  having  waited 
upon  his  lordship,  with  an  account  of  the 
completion  of  the  goods,  he  was  brought  into 
the  aining-room,  in  a  corner  of  which  his 
lordship  spoke  with  him.  The  upholsterer 
stated  to  his  noble  employer,  that  every 
thing  was  finished,  and  packed,  and  vrould 
go  in  the  waggon,  from  a  certain  inn,  at  sir 
o*cloek.  *^  And  you  go  to  the  inn,  Mr.  A., 
and  see  them  ou.*^  *'  I  shall,  my  lord ;  1 
shall  be  there  punctually  at  na"  ^  A 
quarter  before  six,  Mr.  A.,''  returned  lord 
Nelson ;  '*  be  there  a  quarter  before :  to 
that  Apwrter  of  an  homr  I  owe  every  thing 
in  life." 
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XUalKfng  tbt  ^tospaper. 


A  lenertble  old  man 
of  a  newspaper,  iiill  more  *eiwiabl«, 
his  etnplojioeDt  implies  lh«l  nature 
liTci  in  him;  —  that  he  ii  uiiiou 
learn  how  much  betler  the  world  u  or 
leaiing  it,  than  it  wai  when  he  came 
it.  When  he  readi  of  the  meddlinn  of  c 
legiilation,  he  think*  of  "  good  old  tin: 
aiHl  feeli  with  the  poet — 


VnwiMj  wullh  ud  diunbrou  pmp  npi 
And  .tTt  w»t  to  linif  ^jV. 
Aai  n'rj  puf  iLu  [nQf  ptf  1  ta  piida. 
TkoMfntlt  iaan  thil  ^tf  >*il>  (o  lila 
TTtm  ulm  dains  Hut  «k'l  iiil  ilnli  » 


reader        Tfci»«,  fir  d»pirdng.  Mwk  i  kinder  ■hon, 

'  He  reads  of  proposals  for  extending  the 
Cr  poor-laws  to  one  pail  of  the  United  King- 
^J:  dom  not  jet  cursed  with  that  sure  and  car- 
tain  meam  of  increasing  the  growth  of 
^,  poverty — he  reads  of  schemes  of  emifrration 
■  for  an  alleged  surplus  of  human  oeiugi 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire— he  reads  of 
the  abundance  of  public  wealth,  and  of  the 
increase  of  private  distress— and  he  remen 
hers,  that 

A  tim«  tlirt  was,  In  Eqgluid'i  f  hafft  b«gsb» 
Win  tvVj  mod  orfTDniid  m^ntHin'd  iti  m>B  ; 
for  Un  lif bt  Ubovr  iprtad  h«r  wbolsKm*  ■ten, 
Jul  (»•  vUlUf*  nqoii'd.  bit  (sn  w  Dan  i 
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Tbe  old  man,  who  thus  reads  and  recol- 
lects, has  seen  too  much  of  factions  to  be  a 
partisan.  His  only  earthly  interest  is  the 
good  of  his  country.  A  change  in  (he 
administration  is  to  him  of  no  import,  if  it 
b-ing  not  blessings  to  the  presi  .it  genera- 
tion that  enUil  a  debt  of  gratiiude  upon 
posterity.  Alterations  in  public  afiairs,  if 
violently  efiected,  he  scarcely  expects  will  be 
lasting,  and  loves  human  nature  too  well 
to  desire  them ;  yet  he  does  not  despair  of 
private  undertakings  on  account  of  their 
novelty  or  vastness ;  and  therefore  he  was 
among  the  earliest  promoters  of  vaccination, 
and  of  Winsor's  plan  for  lighting  the  streets 
with  gas.  He  was  a  proprietor  of  the  first 
vessel  navigated  by  steam,  and  would  rather 
fail  with  Brunei  than  succeed  at  court 

The  old  man's  days  are  few.  He  has 
discovered  that  the  essential  requisites  of 
human  existence  are  small  in  number;  and 
that  in  strength  itself  there  is  weakness. 
He  speculates  upon  ruling  mankind  by  the 
law  of  kindness ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
possibility,  he  kindles  good-will  with  the 
materials  of  strife. 


No.  XXIII. 

From  the  "  Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,"  an  Historical  Play,  by  T. 
Heywood,  1601.] 

Chortu ;  SkeUon,  the  Poet. 

SJkWtom  (to  the  AuiUne*).  Tke  Yooth  that  lesdi 
JOB  Ttrgia  by  the  hand 
As  doth  the  Smn  the  Morninr  riohlj  cUd, 
!•  o«r  Earl  Robert— or  your  Robin  Hood- 
That  in  thoee  days  was  Earl  of  Hontingdon. 

Hobin  recount*  to  Marian  the  pleaturee 
of  a  forest  life. 

Sofrto.  Marian,  tho«  see'st.  the*  eonrtiy  pleasnrea 
wast. 
Yet  eoaatry  sport  in  Sherwood  is  not  scant : 
For  the  sool-rayishing  delieioos   ^nad 
Of  instramental  mnsio,  we  have  fonnd 
The  wisfsd  quuisten,  with  divers  notes 
Sent  from  Ifcetr  qnatnt  reoordtng  pretty  throat*. 
On  every  branch  that  eompasseth  oar  bower, 
Wlthont  eommand  contenting  ns  each  honr. 
for  arras  hangings  and  rich  tapestry. 
We  have  sweet  Nature's  best  embroidery. 
For  thy  steel  glass,  wherein  thon  wont'st  to  look. 
Thy  chrystal  eves  gase  in  a  chrystal  brooh. 
At  Court  a  fcower  or  two  did  deck  thy  head  ; 
Now  with  whole  garlands  it  is  circled  : 


Vv  what  we  want  in  wealth,  w«  hare  in  iownrs ; 
And  what  we  lose  in  halls,  we  find  in  bofwurs. 
JTarioa.   Marian  hath  all,  swoet  Robert,  having 
thee; 
And  guesses  thee  as  rich  in  having  ma. 

Scarlet  reeounte  to  Seathhek  the  plea- 
euree  of^an  Oittlaw^e  Ufe. 

SeartH.  If  s  full  seven  years  sineo  we  were  outlaw* 
first. 
And  wealthy  Sherwood  was  our  heritage. 
For  aU  those  yean  we  reigned  oneontroU'd, 
From  Bamsdale  hhrogf  to  Nottingham's  r«i  diflh. 
At  Blithe  and  TiekhiU  were  we  welcome  guests  ; 
Good  Oeorge-a-green  at  Bradford  was  our  friena. 
And  wanton  Wakefield's  Pinner  loved  ns  welU 
At  Barusley  dwells  a  Potter  toagh  and  strong. 
That  nerer  brook'd  we  brethren  should  have  wrong. 
The  Nuns  of  FamsfiAli,  pretty  Nuns  they  be. 
Gave  napkins,  shirts,  and  uand^,  to  him  and  ma. 
Bateman  of  Kendal  gave  us  Ken-Ial  grren. 
And  Sharpe  of  Leeds  sharp  arrows  for  ns  made. 
At  Rotherham  dwelt  our  Bowyer,  God  him  bliss  s 
Jackson  he  hlghU  his  bows  did  never  mis« 

FUzwater,  banished,  eeeking  hie  daughter 
Matilda  (Robin*9  Marian)  in  the  forest  qf 
Sherwood,  mahes  hit  comptaint, 

FitM.  Well  did  he  write,  aaJ  mickle  did  he  know. 
That  said  **  This  world's  felicity  was  woe. 
Which  greatest  states  can  hardly  undergo." 
Whilom  Fitiwater  in  fair  EngUnd's  Court 
Poesesfc  felicity  and  happy  state. 
And  in  his  hall  blithe  Fortune  kept  her  sport ; 
Whieh  glee  one  hour  of  woe  did  ruinate. 
Fitiwater  once  had  castles,  towns,  and  cowers; 
Fair  gardens,  orchards,  and  delightful  bowers ; 
But  now  nor  gardsn,  orchard,  town,  nor  tower 
Hath  poor  Fitswater  left  within  his  power. 
Only  wide  walks  are  left  me  in  the  world, 
Whieh  these  stiff  limbs  will  hardly  let  me  tread : 
And  when  I  sleep,  heavn's  glorious  canopy 
Me  and  my  mossy  oouch  doth  overspread. 

He  discovers  Robin  Hood  sleeping; 
Marian  strewing  flowers  over  him, 

FitM.  —  in  good  time  see  where  my  comfort  stands. 
And  by  her  lies  dejected  Huntingdon, 
liook  how  my  Flower  holds  fiowers  in  her  hands. 
And  flings  those  sweets  upon  my  sleeping  son. 

Feigns  hinuelf  bUnd,  to  try  if  ehe  tciU 

know  him. 

Marian.  What  aged  man  art  thou?  or  by  what 
chance 
Camest  thou  thus  far  into  the  wayless  wood  ? 

Fitx.  Widow,  or  wife,  or  maiden,  if  thou  ha ; 
Lend  me  thy  hand :  thou  see'st  I  cannot  see. 
Blessing  betide  thee  1  little  feel'st  thou  want  : 
Wiih  me,  good  child,  food  is  both  hard  and  scant. 
These  smooth  even  veins  assure  me.  He  is  kind, 
Whate'er  he  be,  my  girl,  that  thee  doth  fiml 
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I  poor  aad  old  aa  reft  of  aU  oarth's  good; 
And  dotpoTstoly  am  oropt  ntto  tkU  wood. 
To  seek  tho  poor  maa't  patroa.  Bobia  Hood. 

Jfartoa.  And  tho«  art  waleonio,  woloomoi  agod 
A  j<  ten  tiflMs  welouae  to  Maid  Marian. 
Here**  wine  to  oWer  thy  heart ;  drink,  aged  maa. 
There's  Tenison,  aad  a  kaife;  here*a  maachet  fine.— 
Mj  Robin  stirs :  I  matt  sing  him  aaleep. 

Ji  JudgfncHt. 
A  Wicked  Prior,     Servingman. 

IVier.  What  newt  with  yoo.  Sir  ? 

80TV.  Kv*n  heavy  news,  my  Lord ;  for  the  light  fire. 
Falling  in  manner  of  a  fire-drake 
Upon  a  ham  of  yonre,  hath  bomt  six  hams. 
And  not  a  strike  of  eon  reserr'd  from  dast. 
Ko  haad  eonld  save  it ;  yet  ten  thoosaad  hands 
Laboar*d  their  best,  thoegh  none  for  love  of  yon : 
For  9WWJ  tongne  with  bitter  cursing  bann*d 
Yoor  Lordships  as  the  viper  of  the  land. 

Prior,  What  meant  the  villains  ? 

Serv.  Tlins  and  thns  they  cried : 
**  Upon  this  ehnrl,  this  hoarder  np  of  com. 
This  spmler  of  the  Earl  of  Hnatingdon, 
This  lost-defiled,  merdless,  false  Prior, 
Hear'o  raineth  jndgment  down  in  shape  of  fire.** 
Old  wires  that  scarce  eoold  with  their  cratches  creep. 
And  little  babes  that  newly  leam*d  to  speak. 
Men  masterless  that  thoroogh  want  did  weep. 
All  ia  one  voice  with  a  eoafnsed  cry 
In  execrations  baan'd  you  bitterly. 
•*  Plague  follow  plague,"  they  cried ;  **  he  hath  aadoae 
The  good  Lord  Robert,  Earl  of  Hnntingdoa.** 


[From  "  Phillis  of  Scyros,"  a  Dramatic 
Pastoral,  Author  Unkoown,  1655.] 

TVrie  Lcn€  irremovable  bp  Death. 

SerpUia.     Phittie, 

Serpitta.  Thyrsis  believes  thee  dead,  aad  justly  may 
Within  his  jonthfnl  breast  thea  entertain 
New  flamee  of  love,  and  yet  therein  be  free 
From  tiie  least  show  of  doing  iignry 
To  that  rich  boaety  which  he  thinks  extinct. 
And  hapjHly  hath  nuram'd  for  long  ago  : 
Bat  when  he  AaU  perceive  thee  here  alive. 
His  old  lost  love  will  then  with  thee  revive. 

PkUUt.  That  love,  SerpiUa,  which  eaa  be  renoved 
With  the  light  breath  of  aa  imagined  death. 
Is  but  a  faint  weak  love ;  nor  care  I  mach 
Wbetter  it  Bve  within,  or  etiU  lie  dead. 
Bv*a  I  myself  believ*d  him  long  ago 
Dead,  aad  endoeed  within  aa  earthen  am ; 
And  yet,  abliorriag  any  other  love, 
I  only  loved  that  pale>faced  beaaty  still ; 
And  those  dry  bones,  dissolved  into  dast : 
And  anderaeath  their  ashes  kept  alive 
The  lively  flames  of  my  still-baming  fire. 

Celia,  being  put  to  eleep  by  an  in^ectual 
poison,  waking  beiievee  hereelf  to  be  among 
the  dead.     The  old  Shepherd  Narete  finds 


her  J  and  re-aeeuree  her  of  her  still  being 
aUve, 

8hepksr4.  CeUa,  thoa  talkeet  idly ;  call  again. 
Thy  waaderiag  oeases ;  thoa  art  yet  alive. 
And,  if  thoa  wilt  not  credit  what  I  say. 
Look  op,  and  see  the  heavens  taming  roond  ; 
The  son  descending  down  into  the  west. 
Which  not  long  since  thon  saw*st  rise  in  the  east ; 
Observe,  that  with  the  motion  of  the  air 
These  fading  leaves  do  fall: — 
In  the  infernal  region  of  the  deep 
The  son  doth  never  rise,  nor  ever  set ; 
Nor  doth  a  falling  leaf  there  e'er  adorn 
Those  black  eternal  plaats. 
Thoa  still  art  on  the  earth  *mongst  mortal  men. 
And  still  thoa  livest.    I  am  Narete.    These 
Are  the  sweet  fioide  of  Seyroe.    Know'st  thou  not 
The  meadow  where  the  fonntain  springs  ?  this  wood  > 
Euro's  great  mountain,  and  Ormiao's  hill ; 
The  hill  where  thon  wert  bora  ? 

7%yrsis,  upbraided  by  Phillis  for  loving 
another,  while  he  supposed  her  dead^  re- 
plies^  ^ 

ThirtU.  O  do  not  tare  thy  face  another  way. 
Peihape  thoa  thinkest,.by  dmji»g  thns 
That  lovely  visage  to  these  eyes  of  mine. 
To  punish  my  misdeeds ;  bat  think  not  so. 
Look  on  me  still,  aad  mark  me  what  I  say« 
(For,  if  thoa  know'st  it  not.  111  tell  thee  then), 
A  more  severe  revenger  of  thy  wrongs 
Thoa  oaaet  not  have  than  thoee  fair  eyes  of  thine. 
Which  by  those  shining  beams  that  wonnd  my  heart 
Punish  me  more  thaa  all  the  world  caa  do. 
What  greater  pain  oanst  thoa  inflict  on  mr, 
TThaa  still  to  keep  as  fire  before  my  face 
That  lovely  beaaty,  which  I  have  betray'd  ; 
That  beaaty,  I  have  loot  ? 

Night  breaks  off  her  speech,* 

NioHT.— Bat  stay  I  for  there  methinks  1  see  tli< 
Sao, 
Eternal  Painter,  now  begin  to  rise. 
And  limn  the  heavens  in  vermilion  dye ; 
And  having  dipt  his  pencil,  aptiy  framed, 
Alreadj  in  the  colour  of  the  mora. 
With  rarious  temper  he  doth  mix  in  one 
Darlcness  and  Light :  aad  drawing  eariously 
Strait  golden  lines  quite  thio*  the  dusky  sky, 
A  rough  draught  of  the  day  he  seemsito  yield. 
With  red  and  tawny  in  an  asure  field.— 
Already,  by  the  clattering  of  their  bits, 
Their  gingling  haraess,  aad  their  neighing  sounds. 
I  hear  Eons  aad  fierce  Piroui 
Come  panting  on  my  back ;  aad  therefore  I 
Must  fly  away.    And  yet  I  do  not  fly. 
But  follow  on  my  regulated  course, 
Aad  those  eternal  Orders  I  reoeivod 
Ftom  the  First  Mover  of  the  Universe. 

C.  L. 
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Tlie  following  communication  from  **  a- 
malter-of-fact"  correspondent,  controvcrtji 
an  old  dramatist's  authority  on  an  historical 
point.  It  should  be  recollecied,  however, 
that  poets  have  large  liciense,  and  that  few 
playwrights  strictly  adhere  to  facts  without 
injury  to  poetical  character  and  feeling. 
The  letter  is  curious,  and  might  suggest 
an  arousing  parallel  in  the  manner  of  Plu- 
tarch, between  the  straightforward  cha- 
racter and  the  poetical  one. 

RING  JOHN  AND  MATILDA. 

To  the  Editnr, 

Sir,— Having  been  in  the  country  during 
the  publication  of  the  first  parts   of  the 
Tabu  Booky  I  have  but  now  just  bought 
them ;  and  on  perusing  them,  I   find   in 
part  1,  col.  112  et  infrk.  Mr.  C.  Lambs 
first  specimen  of  the  Garrick  Plays,  called 
"  King  John  and  Matilda;"  whcrem  the 
said  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  the  old  baron 
Filiwater*  is  supposed  to  be  poisoned  by 
King  John's  order,  in  a  nunnery.    She  is 
especially  entitled  therein  as  *•  immaculate 
— "  Virtue's  white  virgin,"— and  "  maid  and 
martyr."    Now,  sir,  I  presume  it  to  be  well 
known,  that  in  the  best  legends  extant  of 
the  times  of  Richard  I.  and  John,  this  iden- 
tical Matilda,  or  Maud  Fitzwater,  is  chro- 
nicled as  the  chhre  amie  and  companion  of 
the  outlawed  Robert  Fitiooth,  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, whom,  as  "  Robin  Hood,"  she  fol- 
lowed as  •*  Moil*  Marian ;"  and  with  whom, 
on  his  restoration  to  his  honours  by  king 
Richard,  (to  his  earldom  and  estates,)  she 
intermarried,  and  became  countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  was  in  every  respect  a  wife, 
though  we  have  no  records  whether  she 
ever  became  a  mother;  and  that  when  hy 
king  John  the  earl  was  again  outlawed, 
and  driven  to  the  wilds  of  Sherwood  forest, 
Jiis  countess  also  again  shared  his  misfcup- 
.anes,  and  a  second  time  took  the  name  of 
•*  Maid  Maiian,"  (then  rather  a  misnomer,) 
as  he  did  that  of  **  Bobin  Hood/' 

During  the  Jiret  outlawry  of  Robin  Hood, 
and  while  Marian,  or  more  property  Ma- 
tilda, was  yet  a  maid,  John  (then  prince 
John,  Richard  being  in  Palestine)  made 
overtures  to  the  old  baron  Fitiwalter  for 
his  daughter  as  a  mistiess,  and  being  re- 
fused, and  finding  she  was  in  the  society  of 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men,  attacked 
them,  and  a  bloody  fray  ensued;  during 


•  TUsbM«n«rortb«Po«tfs.    Hit  tmI  UUM  WM 
WtB-Wftftor,  i.  «ii  lft«  iM  tffFaUtr, 


which,  John  and  Matilda  (in  the  maJe  cos- 
tume of  foiest  green)  met,  and  fought: 
John  required  her  to  yield,  and  she  as 
resolutely  desired  him,  in  a  reproachfiil 
taunt,  to  tain  her  first ;  and  so  stoutly  did 
she  belabour  him,  as  the  rest  of  the  foresters 
did  his  party  also,  that  he  was  constrained 
to  yield,  and  to  withdraw  from  a  contest  in 
which  nothing  was  to  be  got  but  blows. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  any  attempts  of 
John's  to  molest  her  or  her  party  till  after 
the  death  of  Richard,  and  his  own  accession 
to  the  throne,  when  he  spiteftilly  ousted 
the  earl  and  countess  from  their  honours 
and  possessions,  and  confiscated  all  to  hi? 
own  use;  and  thus  this  unfortunate  pair, 
as  I  have  above  stated,  were  ajain  con- 
strained to  quit  the  castle  for  the  forest. 

But  it  is  certain,  that  long  before  John 
became  king,  Matilda,  alias  Maud,   alias 
Marian,  had  ceased  to  be  a  maid ;  and  we 
have  no  account  of  any  attempts  whatsoever 
made  by  king  John  upon  or  against  the 
quondam    Matilda  Fitiwalter,  afterwards 
alternately  Maid  Marian  and  countess  of 
Huntingdon.    Indeed  all  the  legends  of 
Robin  Hood's  life  present  "  Maid  Marian'* 
as  having  lived  with  him  unmolested  by  any 
such  attempts  during  the  whole  of  his  second 
outlawry^  and  as  having  survived  Robin's 
tragical  end ;  though  of  her  subsequent  fate 
they  are  all  silent,  expressing  themselves 
indeed  ignorant  of  what  was  her  destiny. 
Certainly  she  may  then  have  retired  into  a 
nunnery,  but  at  all  events  not  as  Matilda 
Fitiwalter;  for  she  had  been  legally  mar- 
ried and  formally  acknowledged  by  Rich- 
ard I.  as  countess  of  Huntingdon ;  and  as 
she  spent  the  last  part  of  her  fellowship 
with  her  husband  in  Sherwood  forest  under 
her  romantic  forest  appellation,  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  she  would  resume  her  title 
on  entering  into  a  nunnery.     I  would  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  however  and  wher- 
ever she  ended  her  days,  it  must  have  been 
under  the  cognomen  of  •*  Maid  Marian. 
And  as  her  husband  lived  for  some  years 
in  the  forest  after  the  accession  of  John,  I 
should  think  it  scarcely  likely  that  after 
such  a  great  lapse  of  time,  and  after  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  Matilda 
both  as  regards  her  worldly  station  and 
age,  and  I  should  presume  person,  (from 
such  a  continued  exposure  to  the  air  and 
weather,)  John  should  renew  any  »»*«"^* 
upon  her.    1  should  therefore  feel  exceed- 
ingly gratified  if  either  yourself  or  Mr.  C. 
Lamb  could  adduce  any  historical  i^cts  to 
reconcile  all  these  discrepancies,  and  to 
show  how  the  fects,  as  supposed  in  the 
play  of  "  King  John  and  Matilda/*  could. 
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I 

m  the  natural  course  of  eTents,  and  in  tha  with  her  charms,  proposed  to  her  Ikther  lor 
Tery  teeth  of  the  declarations  made  in  the  her  as  his  mistress,  precisely  the  events 
history  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  consort,  connected  with  Maid  Marian ;)  and  beinc 
have  taken  place.  refused,  he  attacked  Castle  Baynard,  and 
Mark  this  also ; — the  historians  of  Robin  ultimately  destroyed  it.  However,*  for  the 
Hood  and  Maid  Marian  (and  their  history  reasons  I  have  before  stated,  I  am  decidedly 
waswiitten,  if  not  by  contemporaries,  yet  in  of  opinion,  that  if  such  a  baron  was  pro- 
flie  next  generation ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  prietor  of  Castle  Baynard,  it  must  have 
ftich  a  renowned  personage  should  be  un-  been  the  father  of  Maid  Marian,  as  I  can- 
noticed  in  chronicles  for  any  space  of  time)  not  suppose  that  there  were  two.  I  cannot 
all  declare  that  they  could  not  ascertain  the  precisely  remember,  nor  have  I  any  thing 
fate  of  Marian  after  the  death  of  Robin,  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but  I  believe  it  was  at  a 
His  death  and  burial  are  well  known,  and  tourney  somewhere  ^that  prince  John  first 
the  inscription  to  his  memory  is  still  extant ;  saw  Maud. 
but  the  was  lost  sight  of  from  the  time  of 

his  decease.     How  comes  it    then    that  -_-_____^_^_^,^____^^_^__ 
Robert  Davenport,  in  the  17th  century, 
should  be  so  well  informed,  as  to  know  that 

Matilda  ended  her  days  in  a  nunnerv  by  ^or  the  Tabie  Booh. 
poison  administered  by  order  of  king  John, 

when  there  is  no  tradithn  estant  of  the  THE  PHANTOM  LIGHT 
time  or  manner  of  her  decease  ?    We  have 

no  other  authority  than  this  of  Davenport's  ^'^^^  phaatom  light  from  foodcr  kntlj  towtr, 

tragedy  on  the  subject ;  and  I  should  there-  OHmmen  yt  paler  thM  tk«  piOs  moon  bean  ;— 

fore  be^indined  to  think  that  he  was  mis-  Bwairiiic  tk«daitai«M  of  the  midnight  hoor,- 

informed,  and  that  the  event  recorded  by  ^'^^^  '"^^  *<•  *i«»^  mrtwcholy  glaam  ? 

him  never  happened.    As  to  its  being  ano^  ^ 

ther  Matilda  Fitzwalter,  it  is  highly  pre-  -TJi -at  thabright^m  of  that  giorioo.  light. 

posterous  to  imagine.    Is  it  likely  *at  at  J^^^^l*"  •>^"'~»  ^  *»~7  "'^'^^  * 

£e  same  time  there  should  be  two  barons  ^"r'^*'*Tl?*i?^'TT?^«.,.K 

of  that  name  and  title,  each  having  a  daugh-  ^»*  ••»~  "^  "^  ^""^^  •*""""«  ^'^• 

ter  named  Matilda  or  Maud?    Davenport  gtm « tfc. ^^  ^at  waah tti.  dm«t Uor.. 

calls  his  baron  the  oW  baron  Fuzwater j  ^^^^^  j,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^, ^. 

and  the  father  of  Maid  Marian  is  described  y^^  ^„^       ^^  u  hwrf  th.  diiUDt  f«ar 

as  the  oU  baron  :  both  must  therefore  have  of  WUow.  writhiag  in  a  t»ipmt*i  galo. 
lived  m  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  also  in 

thatca  John  till  their  death.     Indeed  we  Doonad  an  th«  mariam  that  raAly  leek 

have   proof  that   the  baron  was  alive   in  To  land  in  tafotj  oa  that  dreadfnl  ahon ; 

John's  reign,  because  Richard  I.    having  For  onoo  oagolfed  m  the  forbiddm  enek, 

restored  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  par-  Their  fats  is  Maled—the7*re  nerer  heard  of  more. 
doned'Fitzooth,  John  diepoeeeeeed  them  both 

on  his  accession.  For  tpirits  there  exert  vnholj  iwaj^ 

I  think   it  therefore    highly    improbable  When  faToued  by  the  night'a  porteatou  gloon^ 

that  there  should  have  been  so  remarkable  Sedvce  tiie  tailor  from  hi*  trMsklen  way, 

a  coincidence  as  two  barons  Fitzwallcr,  and  Aad  lure  the  wretch  to  aa  oatimely  doom. 
two  Matildas  at  the  same  time,  and  both 

the   latter   subject  to   the  unwelcome  ad-  A  demo,  teaaafe  yonder  lonely  tower, 

dresses   of  John:    consequently  I  cannot  A  dreadful  oomponnd  of  hell,  earth,  and  air  i 

give  credence,  without  proofe,  to  the  inci-  To-night  he  vimts  not  hie  favonrite  bower, 

dent  in  Davenport's  play.  So  pale  the  light  that  faindy  gUmmen  there. 

I  am,  Sir,  In  atorms  he  ieeki  that  iolitary  haunt, 

respectfully  yours.  And,  with  theb  kwd,  a  grim  unearthly  orew ; 

«  The  Veiled  Spirit."  ^  ^^^'*  '^^  T«j".r-l!flr^  ''^'' 

The  myetio  revele  of  their  race  purrae. 
Ifay  17,  1827. 

«o       e-              •*.       .V      u                 C'^  A  But  when  the  fiendi  hare  gained  their  horrid  lair. 

P.  S — Since  wnting  the  above,  my  fnend  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^rth  with  a  bioodred  glare ; 

F.  C.  N.  suggests  to  me,  that  there  was  a  ^^  piiMitom  formi  wiU  flit  along  the  wave 

baron  Fitzwalter  in  John's  reign,  proprietor  ^^^^^  ^onm  long  had  tenaatad  the  gmvf 
of  Castle  Baynard,  whose  daughter  Matilda 
John  saw  at  a  tourney,  and  being  smitten 
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A  GROVE  together,  as  hardly  to  leare  a  passage  be- 

TiiE  FoawATiov   OP  oke  with  a  V«w  t^««»  **»««»;  and  in  others  as  for  apart  as 

FORMATION   OP  ONE  WITH  A  VIEW  ^y^  connection  will  allow.     In  th7 forms 

TO  THE  i-icTURESQUE.  ^^   ^^  Tancties  of  these  groups,  these 

The  prevailing  character  of  a  grove  is  lines,  and  these  openings,  principal)^  con- 
beauiy ;  fine  trees  are  lovely  objects ;  a  sists  the  interior  beauty  of  a  grove, 
grove  is  an  assemblage  of  them ;  in  which  The  consequence  of  variety  in  the  dis- 
every  individual  retains  much  of  its  own  position,  is  variety  in  the  light  and  shade 
peculiar  elegance ;  and  whatever  it  loses  is  of  the  grove ;  which  may  be  improved  by 
transferred  to  the  superior  beautv  of  the  the  choice  of  the  trees.  Some  are  impene- 
whole.  To  a  grove,  therefoi*e,  which  admits  trable  to  the  fiercest  sunbeam ;  others  let 
of  endless  variety  in  the  disposition  of  the  in  here  and  there  a  ray  between  the  large 
trees,  differences  in  their  shapes  and  their  masses  of  their  foliage ;  and  others,  thin 
greens  are  seldom  very  important,  and  both  of  boughs  and  of  leaves,  only  checker 
sometimes  they  are  detrimental.  Strong  the  ground.  Every  degree  of  light  and 
contrasts  scatter  trees  which  are  thinly  shade,  from  a  glare  to  obscurity,  may  be 
planted,  and  which  have  not  the  connection  managed,  partly  by  the  number,  and  partly 
of  underwood ;  they  no  longer  form  one  by  the  texture  of  the  trees.  Differences 
plantation ;  they  are  a  number  of  single  only  in  the  manner  of  their  growths  have 
trees^  A  thick  grove  is  not  indeed  ex-  abo  corresponding  effects ;  there  is  a  close- 
posed  to  this  mischief,  and  certain  situa-  ness  under  those  whose  branches  descend 
tions  may  recommend  different  shapes  and  low  and  spread  wide,  a  space  and  liberty 
different  greens  for  their  effects  upon  the  where  the  arch  above  is  high,  and  frequent 
murface  ;  but  in  the  cMime  they  are  seldom  transitions  from  the  one  to  the  otlier  are 
much  regarded.  The  eye  attracted  into  very  pleasing.  These  still  are  not  all  the 
the  depth  of  the  grove  passes  by  little  cir-  varieties  of  which  the  interior  of  a  grove  is 
cumstances  at  the  entrance ;  even  varieties  capable ;  trees, '  indeed,  whose  branches 
in  the  form  of  the  line  do  not  always  en-  nearly  reach  the  ground,  being  each  a  sort 
gi^e  the  attention :  thev  are  not  so  appa-  of  thicket,  are  inconsistent  with  an  open 
rent  as  in  a  continued  thicket,  and  are  plantation;  but  though  some  of  the  cha- 
scarcely  seen,  if  they  are  not  considerable,  racteristic  distinctions  are  thereby  excluded, 

But  the  sur&ce  and  the  outline  are  not  other  varieties  more  minute  succeed  in  their 

the  only  circumstances  to  be  attended  to.  place ;  for  the  freedom  of  passage  through- 

Though  a  grove  be  beautiful  as  an  object,  out  brings  every  tree  in  its  turn  near  to  the 

it  is  Asides  delightful  as  a  spot  to  walk  or  eye,  and  subjects  even  differences  in  foliage 

to  sit  in ;  and  the  choice  and  the  disposi-  to  observation.    These,  slight  as  they  may 

tion  of  the  trees  for  effects  within  are  tnere-  seem,  are  agreeable  when  they  occur ;  it  is 

fore  a  principal  consideration.    Mere  ir-  true  they  are  not  regretted  when  wanting, 

regularity   alone  will    not    please :    strict  but  a  defect  of  ornament  is  not  necessarily 

oraer  is  there  more  agreeable  than  absolute  a  blemish. 

confusion ;  and  some  meaning  better  than  — ^— — -— — ^-^— ^— 
none.    A  regular  plantation  has  a  degree  Fw  the  Table  Book, 

'^^Zl  iT AK  Z.^:^^t         0«OVES  AND  HIGH  PLACES, 
trees  might  be  more  beautifully  arranged.        The  heathens  considered  it  unlawful  to 

A  disposition,  however,  in  which  the  lines  build  temples,  because   they  thought  no 

only  are  broken,  without  varying  the  dis-  temple  spacious  enough  for  the  sun.  Hence 

tances,  is  less  natural  than  any ;  for  though  the  saying,  Afundtu  univerMUi  eet  temphtm 

we  cannot  find  straight  lines  in  a  forest,  we  toliSf  "  The  whole  world  is  a  temple  of 

are  habituated  to  them  in  the  hedge-rows  the  sun.'*    Thus  their  god  Terminus,  and 

of  fields  ;  but  neither  in  wild  nor  in  culti-  others,  were  worshipped  in  temples  open- 

vated  nature  do  we  ever  see  trees  equidis-  roofed.    Hills  and  mountains  became  the 

tantfrom  each  other:  that  regularity  belongrfl  fittest  places  for  their  idolatry;  and  these 

to  art  alone.  The  distances  therefore  should  consecrated  hills  are  the  '*  high  places**  so 

be  strikingly  different ;    the  trees  should  often  forbidden  in  the  sacred  writings.    As 

gather  into  groups,  or  stand  in  various  ir-  the  number  of  their  gods  increased,  so  the 

regular  lines,  and  describe  several  figures:  number  of  their  consecrated  hills  multiplied; 

the  intervals  between  them  should  he  con-  and  from  them  their  gods  and  goddesses 

trasted  both  in  shape  and  in  dimensions :  a  took  names,  as  Mercurius  Cyllenius,  Venus 

large  space  should  in  some  places  be  quite  Erycina,  Jupiter  Capitolinus.     To  beautify 

open ;  in  others  the  trees  should  be  so  close  these  holy  hills,  the  places  of  their  idola- 
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trous  worship,  they  beset  them  with  trees ;  and  it  was  further  6uned  by  Mr.  Maurice 
and  thence  arose  the  consecration  of  groves  in  an  elegant  poem,  with  delightful  en- 
and  woods,  from  whence  also  their  idols  gravings  on  wood.  After  the  death  of  the 
were  often  named.  At  length  certain  benevolent  physician,  and  before  the  de- 
choice  and  select  trees  began  to  be  conse-  cease  of  the  illustrator  of  '^  Indian  Anti- 
crated.  The  French  magi,  termed  Dryadae,  quities/'  much  of  the  earth,  consecrated  by 
worshipped  the  oak ;  the  Etrurians  wor-  their  love  and  praise,  **  passed  through  the 
shipped  an  elm-tree ;  and  amongst  the  fire*'  in  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  improve- 
Celtse,  a  tall  oak  was  the  very  idol  of  ment.  In  a  year  or  two  ^  Grove  Hill '  may 
Jupiter.  be  properly  named  •*  Grove  Street." 

Amongst  the  Israelites,  idolatry  began  Hampstead,  however,  is  the  "  place  of 

under  the  judges  Othniel  and  Ehud,  and  groves ;— how  long  it  may  remain  so  is  a  se- 

became  so  common,  that  thev  had  peculiar  cret  in  the  bosom  of  speculators  and  builders, 

priests,  whom  they  termed  the  prophets  of  Its  first  grove,  townward,is  the  noble  private 

the  grove  and  idols  of  the  grove.  avenue  from  the  Hampstead-road  to  Bel- 

Chrisiians,  in  the  consecration  of  their  site-house,  in  the  valley  between  Primrose 
churches,  make  special  choice  of  peculiar  hill  and  the  hill  whereon  the  church  stands, 
saints,  by  whose  name  they  are  called.  The  with  Mr.  Memory-Comer  Thompson's  re- 
heathens  consecrated  their  groves  to  pecu-  markable  house  and  lodge  at  the  corner  of 
liar  idols ;  whence  in  profane  authors  ^e  the  pleasant  highway  to  the  little  village  of 
read  of  Diana  Nemorensis,  Diana  Ardu-  West-end.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamp- 
enna,  Albunea  Dea,  &c.,  atl  receiving  their  stead  church,  and  between  that  edifice 
names  from  the  groves  in  which  they  were  and  the  heath,  there  are  several  old  groves, 
worshipped.  The  idol  itself  is  sometimes  Winding  southwardly  from  the  heath, 
called  a  grove — "  Josiah  brought  out  the  there  is  a  charming  little  grove  in  Well 
grove  from  the  house  of  the  I^rd."  It  is  Walk,  with  a  bendi  at  the  end ;  where- 
probable,  that  in  this  idol  was  portraited  on  I  last  saw  poor  Keats,  the  poet  of 
the  form  and  similitude  of  a  grove,  and  the  "Pot  of  Basil,*'  sitting  and  sobbing 
that  from  thence  it  was  called  a  grove,  as  his  dying  breath  into  a  handkerchief,-— 
those  similitudes  of  Diana's  temple,  made  gleamng  parting  looks  towards  the  quiet 
by  Demetrius,  were  termed  temples  of  landscape  he  had  delighted  in — musing,  as 
I>iana.  in  his  Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 

These  customs  appear  exemplified   by  w, .  ^.  .  _  .  _  ...              . 

•         .   . .                     .  *^^        J,  ,       .*^      1        1  "^  My  heart  aches,  and  a  dipwsr  nvminieai  paifts 

mscnptions  on  corns,  medals,,  m  church-  My  «n.e.  a.  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 

yards,  and  the  various  buildmgs  commemo-  or  emptied  .o«e  dnU  opiate  to  the  drain, 

rated  by  marble,  flowers,  and  durable  and  one  minute  past,  and  Leth«.ward.  had  nmk : 

penshmg  substances.                     J .  R.  P.  xi«  not  throngh  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 

\*  The  eroves  round   London  within  a  Bat  being  too  happy  in  thine  happlnees,— 

lew  years  have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  Thatthon,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  treei. 

the  speculating  builders.  la  some  melodious  plot 

.  Of  beeehen  green,  and  shadows  nnmberless, 

J.  R.  P.'s    note    maybe    an   eiCUSe    for  SingestofsammerinfuU-throatedeaiie. 

observing,  that   the   "grove"  best    known,  O,  for  a  draught  of  vintage  1  that  hath  been 

perhaps,  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  is  Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep^lved  earth, 

that  at  Camberwell— a   spacious    roadway  Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 

and  fine  walks,  above  half  a  mile  in  length,  !>"«*•  "*  Provengal  song,  and  sanbunt  mirth  I 

between  rows  of  stately    trees,   from  the  O  forabetjkerfun  rf the  warn. outh, 

beginning  of  the  village  Ind  ascending  the  ^^t*  ^''iIkm    Jf  i-    '^^rK*- 

hill  to  its  summit,  from  whence  there  is,  or  ^'"^j^;^"^  ^^^   4 

rather  was,  the  finest  burst  of  scenery  the  -«.  *  t    i  JITIIL*^     j  i  "***  *v*       u 

_                ,'  ,                   ....     .1^ j:_  That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  anseen, 

eye  can  look  upon  withm  the  .same  dis-  ^^  ^.  J  ^^  ^^        .^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

tance  from  London      The  view  is  partially  ,^  ^^^          ^^^     ^ 

obstructed  by  new  buildmgs,  and  the  cha.  ^^^  ^^^  '        ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^,  ^ 

racter  of  the  «  grove  "  l^elf  has  been  gra.  The  weariness,  the  Ler.-nd  the  fret 

dually  mjured   by  the   breakmg  up  of  the  Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan; 

adiacent  grounds  and  meadows  into  bnck-  ^^„  ^^^  ,,^^„  ,  ^^^  ^  l„t  ^y  h,i^ 

fields,   and   the  flanking   of  its  sides   with  where  youth  grows  palcaad  spectre-thin,  and  diss 

town-like  houses.    This  grove  has  been  the  where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrpw 

theme  of  frequent  song.     Dr.  Lettsom  first  xnd  leaden-eyed  despairs, 

gave   celebrity  to   it  by   his  writings,   and  Where  beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 

pleasant  residence  on  its  eastern  extremity ;  or  new  love  pine  at  then  beymd  to-monow 
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USatet  SBBukliam  Cf)urcf)f  Sent. 

^— From  Becl^ohun  cburchife«*lked  lociet;,  >l  Wickham,  th«t  laid  Lytietion 

about   two  mile*  along  a  nearljr   Krvight  wu  coDTiDced  of  the  truth  of  Chnstianiir. 

road,  feoced  off  from  the  adjoioiDg  lauds.  Under  that  GonTiciioa  he  wrote  his  cela- 

till   we  reached  Wett  Wiclcham.     It  «m  brated   "  Diiuertatioa   on  the  ConvenioD 

from  a  paioted  wiodow  in  this  church  that  and  Apoitleahip  of  St.  Paul,"  which,  until 

I  made  the  tracing  of  St.  Catherine  eDgiaved  the  appearance  of  Paley's  "  Horw  PaulinB," 

*  e  Evtry-Day  Book,  where  lome  men-  was  an  unriTalled   treatise.     Mr.  Pitt,  (the 

ii  made  of  the  retired  lituatiou  of  this  great  earl  of  CliathBiTi,)(turing  his  intimacy 

re.  with  West,  formed   a  walk  at  Wickham 

Wickham  Court,"  the  uicient  manor-  Court,  In  a  summer-house  of  the  grounds, 

house  adjacent  to  the  church,  was  fbrmerlj  Mr.  West  inscribed  the  following  lines,  in 

the  residence  of  Gilbert  West,  the  transla-  imitation  of  Auionius,  a  Latin  poet  of  th« 

tor  of  Pindar,  and  author  of  the  *'  Obaer-  fourth  century,  "  Ad  Villain :" — 
vatioDS  on  ihe  Resurriclion  of  Christ,"  for 

which  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  Nr>i  wnpi  is  iBaky  I«i>d«i'i  nlpkireu  cltwU, 

on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  uf  lawi.     "  He  And  sot  rudltiuiiUDdi  m^  nmlntj 

was  very  often  Tiiited  by  Lytlelton  and  HiiairabiiBiiooilDiiiiriiilui(oi»dj, 

PitI,  who,  when  they  weie  weary  of  faction  Nor  rixtbt  food  udlrimdlj  ids  naxM. 
and   debates,  used,   at  Wickham,  to  find 

books  and  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and   lite-  ■*•*  "^  *»  »«''  "P™  *■"'«•  -  *•  I*"* 

■       ~       It    was    in    West's  »'»' fr  a\j-t  \i.\»  finnnnHnj -. 

— --  -  Sirift  ■«  Bijr  c4tsffisf  wliti  f  e^febfv  th«  t/etmUt 


illage. 

"  Wicl 
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The  ancient  mfioor  of  West  Wickham 
was  vested  in  sir  Samuel  Lennard,  bait., 
from  whom  it  passed  to  his  daughter 
Mary,  the  present  dowager  lady  Famaby, 
who  resides  in  the  manor-house,  and  with 
wlMMe  pennission  we  were  permitted  a 
bok  at  the  hall  of  the  mansion,  which 
contains  in  the  windows  some  painted  re- 
mains of  armorial  bearings  on  glass,  removed 
from  the  windows  of  the  church.  A  view 
in  Hasted's  <'  History  of  Kent  *'  represents 
the  towers  of  thi«i  mansion  to  have  been 
surmounted  by  sextagon  cones,  terminated 
at  the  top  with  the  6enr  de  lis,  a  bearing  in 
the  &miiy  arms ;  these  pinnaclesiiave  Men 
taken  down,  the  roofe  of  the  towers  flat- 
tened, and  the  walls  castellated.  By  a 
charter  of  free  warren,  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  Edward  II.,  a  weekly  market  was  grant- 
ed to  West  Wickham,  but  it  is  no  longer 
held,  and  Wickham,  as  a  town,  has  lost  its 
importance. 

The  manor-house  and  church  are  di^ 
tant  from  the  village  about  half  a  mile, 
with    an    intervening    valley    beautifully 
pleasant,  in  which  b  a  road  from.  Hayes 
Common  to  Addington  and  Croydon.   The 
church  is  on  a  hill,  with  an  old  lich-gate, 
like  that  at  Beckenham,  though  not  so  larse. 
At  this  spot  W.  sat  down,  and  made  Uie 
sketch  here  represented  by  his  naver.    Al- 
tboufffa  I  had  oeen  in  the  edince  before,  I 
could  not  avoid  another  visit  to  it.  %  At  the 
north-east  comer,  near    the    communion 
table,  are  many  ancient  figured  tiles  sadly 
neglected,  loose  in  the  pavement;   some 
displaced  and  lying  one  upon  the  other. 
Worst  of  all, — and  1  mean  onence  to  no  one, 
but  surely  there  is  blame  somewhere, — the 
ancient  stone  font,  which  is  in  ail  respects 
perfect,  has  been  removed  from  its  original 
situation,  and  is  thrown  into  a  comer.     In 
its  place,  at  the  west  end,  from  a  nick  (not 
a  niche)  between  the  seats,  a  little  trivet- 
like iron  bracket  swings  in  and  out,  and 
upon  it  is  a  wooden  hand -bowl,  sudi  as 
scullions  use  in  a  kitchen  sink ;  and  in  this 
hand-bowl,  of  about  twelve  inches  diame- 
ter, called  a  font,  T  found  a  common  blue- 
and-white  Staffordshire-ware  halfpint  basin. 
It  might  be  there  still;  but,  while  inveigh- 
ing to  mv  ftiend  W.  against  the  deprava- 
tion of  the  fine  old  font,  and  the  substitu- 
tion  of  such   a  paltry  modicum,  in  my 
vehemence  I  fractured  the  crockery.     I  felt 
that  I  was  angry,  and,  perhaps,  I  sinned ; 
but  I  made  restitution  beyond  the  extent 
that    would   replace  the   baptismal   slop- 
basin. 

The  fragments  of  old  painted  glass  in 
the  windows  of  this  church  are  really  fine. 


The  best  are,  &t.  Anne  teachme  the  virgin 
to  read ;  whole  len^hs  of  St.  Christopher 
wading,  with  the  mfant  Saviour  bearing 
the  globe  in  his  hand ;  an  elderly  female 
saint,  very  good ;  and  a  skeleton  with  armour 
before  him.  Some  years  ago,  collectors  of 
curiosities  paid  their  attentions  to  these  win- 
dows, and  carried  off  specimens:  since 
then  wires  have  been  put  up  on  the  out- 
side. On  the  walls  are  nung  pennons,  with 
an  iron  helmet,  sworJ,  spurs,  gloves,  and 
other  remains  of  a  funereal  pageant.  A 
small  organ  stands  on  the  floor :  the  parti- 
tions of  some  of  the  pewings  are  very 
ancient 


GODSTOW  NUNNERY, 
Neab  Oxvord. 

Tk«  wUd-flowar  wavM,  b  IomIj  Uoom. 

Oa  Godstow*a  daioUtcd  wall  t 
Then  Uiia  ikadM  iit  tkroogh  twilight  gloon, 

Aad  ■mnBond  Moaats  ttuttj  fatt. 
The  ag«d  haael  nvrtora  than 
Iti  hollow  frait,  to  Memiag  fair, 
Aad  lighdy  throwt  iti  hambla  ahada, 
Whare  Roaaaonda*s  Ibna  !■  laid, 

Tha  roia  of  aarth,  tha  tweatait  iowar 
That  erer  (raoad  a  naaareh*!  Vnaat, 

la  Tonal  beaaty*t  loreliasfc  hoar, 
Baaaath  that  tod  waa  laid  to  laat. 

la  Taia  the  bower  of  lore  aroaad 

The  DadalCaa  path  waa  wooad : 

Alaal  that  jaaloaa  hate  ahooldfiad 

Tha  elne  for  love  alone  daiiffaad  I 

• 

The  Tenoned  bowl,— the  mandate  dii%— 
The  menaoed  ateeVt  uplifted  glara^— 

The  tear,  that  qnenohed  the  bine  eje'i 
The  humble,  ineffiBctoal  prayer  i— 

All  these  than  lire,  recorded  long 

In  tragie  aad  romaatie  aoag, 

And  long  a  moral  eharm  impart, 

To  melt  aad  pnrifj  the  heart 

A  nation'a  gem,  a  monareh'a  prida^ 

In  jronth,  ia  loTelineaa,  ahe  diedi 

The  morning  iun*a  aaawBding  nj 

Saw  none  so  fair,  ao  bleat,  ao  gay  s 

Ere  ereniag  eame,  her  foaeral  kaall 

Waa  tolled  by  Godatow*a  oonreat  ML 

The  marble  tomb,  the  illnmiaed  ahriM^ 
Their  inefflectaal  tplendonr  Rata : 

Where  slept  ia  earth  Uie  maid  dlria^ 
The  ▼otire  ailk  waa  seea  to  wata. 

To  her,  as  to  a  martyred  samt^ 
His  TOWS  the  weepiag  ptlgiui  poaitad 
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The  dtpooping  trtTvlter,  ud  and  faint. 

Knelt  there,  and  fbnnd  kU  stTeagtb  reetondi 
To  that  fair  ehriaei  in  eolenm  lumr. 

Fend  jMtht  and  blnahing  maideoa  eaa6» 
And  gathered  from  iti  mjetie  power 

A  brighter,  pnrer,  holier  flame : 
The  lighteet  heart  with  awe  ooold  feel 

The  charm  her  hoTeriag  spirit  ehed 
Bet  •vperstition'e  impiout  seal 

DiatiUed  iUrenom  on  the  dead  1 

The  illamined  shrine  has  paaeed  away  :« 

The  seolptared  stone*in  dnstis  laid : 
Bat  when  the  midnight  breeaea  play 

Amid  the  barren  hazel's  shade. 
The  lone  enthnsiast,  lingering  near. 

The  yoath,  whom  slighted  passion  gri«T«a» 
Through  fancy's  magio  spell  may  bear 

A  spirit  in  the  whispering  leaves; 
And  dimly  see,  while  mortals  sleep, 

Sad  forms  of  cloistered  maidens  noTS, 
The  transient  dreams  of  life  to  weep. 

The  fading  flowers  of  yonth  and  love  I 


Qal  OMAt  bma,  oraC,  mgswnqae  aalntis  adoitt, 
UtijnastU  detar  veilam,  Rooamnnda  preeetnr. 


A  fanatical  priest,  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, visiting  ne  nunnery  at  Godstow,  and 
obsenring  a  tomb  covered  with  silk,  and 
splendidly  illuminated,  which  be  found,  on 
inquiry,  to  be  the  tomb  of  Rosamond, 
commanded  her  to  be  taken  tip,  and  buried 
without  the  church,  lest  the  Christian  reli- 
gion should  grow  into  contempt.  This 
brutal  Older  waB  instantly  obeyed :  but  *'  the 
chaste  sisters,**  says  Sf>eed,  '<  gathered  her 
bones,  and  put  them  in  a  perfumed  bag, 
enclosing  them  so  in  lead,  and  laid  them 
again  in  the  church,  under  a  fair  large 
grave-stone,  about  whose  edges  a  fillet  of 
brass  was  inlaid,  and  thereon  written  her 
name  and  praise :  these  bones  were  at  the 
suppression  of  the  nunnery  so  found  .'^ 


Note. 


ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN,  BERMOND- 
SEY,  SURREY. 
A  small  chapel,  and  a  wall,  enclosing  an 

ample  space,  are  all  now  remaining  of  the  In  the  parish  register  of  this  church  is 

Benedictine  nunnery  at  Godstow.    A  haiel  the  following  very  singular  entry : 

grows  near  the  chapel,  the  fruit  of  which  is  «  ^be  forme  of  a  solemn  vowe  made 

always  apparently  perfect,  but  is  mvanably  y^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  y^^  ^i^^  y^^^  bee^ 

found  to  be  hollow.                   , .  ^  .  .       .  long  absent,  through  which  occasion  the 

This  nunnery  derives  lU  chief  interest  ^^»  ^  y^^     ^^^^^  t^  ^ther  man,  took 

from  having  been  the  burial-place  of  Rosa,  y^^^  ^^^  as  followeth : 

mond.    The  pnnctpal  circumstances  of  her  ^' 

story  are  thus  related  by  Stowe :  *^  Rosa.  Xhe  Mam's  Speech. 

mond,  the  fair  daughter  of  Walter  lord  «t.ivv         vi      j-rr         ••. 

Clifford,  concubine  to  Henry  IL,  (poisoned  .  Ehabeth,  my  beloved  wife,  I  am  nght 

by  queen  Eleanor,  as  some  thought,)  died  ^"«  ^J***  ^  have  so  long  absented  myself 

at  Woodstock,  (a.  d.  1177.)  where  king  from  ihee,  whereby  thou  shouldst  be  occa- 

Henry  had  made  for  her  a  house  of  wonder-  ?®««*  *2,^H*    t  f  °"^  ^^  ^    7    "*" 

fill  working;  so  that  no  man  or  woman  '^*?°\  ^erefore  I  do  now  vowe  and  pro- 

might  come  to  her,  but  he  that  was  in-  «»»«»>»  Jhe  sight  of  God  and  this  company, 

structed  by  the  king,  or  such  as  were  right  *°  take  thee  again  as  mine  owne ;  and  will 

secret  with  him  touting  the  matter.    This  «!?*  ^""^'^  ^^^'\f  ^^*  ^"*  .*'»«  ^^^l^  ^»* 

house,  after  some,  was  named  Labyrinthus,  ?»««>  »?d  f  <>  "^^  o*^**"  .^^^^i^  unto  thee,  as 

or  Da^alus  work,  which  was  wrought  like  ^  promised  at  our  mamage. 

unto  a  knot  in  a  garden,  called  a  maze :  Thb  Woman's  Speech. 
but  It  was  commonly  sui,  that  lastly  the 

queen  came  to  her  by  a  clue  of  thread,  or  "  Raphe,  my   beloved  husband,  I  am 

silk,  and  so  dealt  with  her,  that  she  li? ed  righte  sorie  that  I  have  in  thy  absence 

not  long  after :  but  when  she  was  dead,  she  taken  another  man  to  be  my  husband ;  but 

was  buried  at  Godstow,  in  a  house  of  nuns,  ^^^re^  before  God  and  this  compauie,  I  do 

beside  Oxford,  with  these  verses  upon  her  renounce  and  forsake  him,  and  do  promise 

to  keep  mysealfe  only  to  thee  duringe  life, 
and  to  performe  all  the  duties  which  I  first 
promised  to  thee  in  our  marriage/' 


tomb: 

Hic  jaoet  in  tambd,  Boea  araadi.  Mm  Roea  moada  i 
Nob  redolet,  ted  olet,  qui  redolere  eolet** 


Then  follows  a  short  occasional  prayer. 
After  her  death,  >she  appears  to  have    and  the  entiy  concludes  thus : — 
been  considered  as  a  saint,  from  the  follow- 
ing inscription    on    a  stone    cross,  which,         .  F«>m  the"Oemo.oftheThamemaLTricalPoe». 

Inland  says,  was  erected  near  the  nunnery :     witk  Notes,  bj  Thomu  LoTe  Peaoodk.-*  181q. 
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*'  Tbt  first  day  of  August,  1604,  Raphe 
Goodchilde,  of  the  parish  of  Barking,  in 
Thames-street,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
were  agreed  to  live  together,  and  thereupon 
g^ve  their  hands  one  to  another,  making 
either  of  them  a  solemn  vow  so  to  do  in 
the  presence  of  us, 

"  William  Stek£, — Parton. 
'*  Edward  Cuker  ;  and 
*' Richard  Eyers, — Clerk/* 


There  is  also  in  the  same  reglste^  the 
following  entry  :— 

"  James  Herriot,  Esq.  and  Elizabeth 
Josey,  gent,  were  married  June  4th,  1624- 
5. —  N.  B.  This  James  Herriott  was  one  of 
the  forty  children  of  his  fether,  a  Scotch- 
man." 

Qritfry.— Was  this  James  Herriot  related 
to  George  Heriot,  the  munificent  founder 
of  ,the  hospital  at  Edinburgh,  who  died  at 
London  in  January  of  the  same  year? 


BROUGH,  WESTMORELAND. 

The  church  at  Brough  is  a  pretty  large 
handsoone  building.  The  steeple  is  not  so 
old ;  havinff  been  built  about  the  year  1513, 
under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Blenkinsop, 
of  Helbeck,  Esq.  There  are  in  it  four  ex- 
cellent bells,  by  much  the  largest  in  the 
county,  except  the  g^eat  bell  at  Kirkby 
Thore.  Concerning  these  bells  at  Brough, 
there  is  a  tradition  that  they  were  given  by 
one  BruTukitty  who  lived  upon  Stanemore, 
in  the  remotest  pait  of  the  parish,  and  had 
a  great  many  cattle.  One  time  it  happened 
that  his  bull  fell  a  bellowing,  which,  in  the 
dialect  of  the  country,  is  called  cruning, 
(this  being  the  Saxon  word  to  denote  that 
vodferation.)  Whereupon  he  said  to  one 
of  his  neighbours,  **  Ilearest  thou  how  loud 
this  bull  crunes?  If  these  cattle  should  all 
crune  together,  might  they  not  be  heard 
from  Brough  hither?*'  He  answered, 
« Yea."  «  Well,  then,"  says  BrumkUi, 
**  ni  make  them  all  crune  together.^  And 
he  sold  them  all ;  and  with  the  price  thereof 
be  bought  the  said  bells,  (or  perhaps  he 
might  get  the  old  bells  new  cast  and  made 
larger.)  —  There  is  a  monument  in  the 
church,  in  the  south  wall,  between  the 
highest  and  second  windows,  under  which, 
it  is  said,  the  said  Brunthill  was  the  last 
that  was  intened. 


The  pulpit  is  c^  stone.  There  was  here- 
tofore a  handsome  reading  desk,  given  by 
sir  Cutkbert  Buckle,  knight,  vintner  in 
London,  who  was  born  upon  Stanemore  in 
this  parish,  and  was  lord  mayor  of  London 
in  the  vear  1593.  His  name  was  upon  the 
desk  thus :— «  By  Cuthbert  Buckle,  Anno 
Domini  1576."  He  built  also  a  bridge 
upon  Stanemore,  ^hich  still  bears  the  name 
of  Bfiekle*9  Bridge ;  and  gave  eight  pounds 
a  year  to  a  school  upon  Stanemore. 


For  ike  Table  Book. 
TO  MY  PSEUDO-MUSE. 

Uanoe,  thou  tormentiiif  wayward  Being  I 
For  erer  oonrtinf,  trifling,  tpra«iiig. 

Tlu>a  Etyitptloi  of  thrall : 
For  OTW,  with  thine  addled  hatoh, 
111  thva  thee  at  an  arrant  Scratch, 

Unworthy  to  bo  icratch'd  at  all. 

Thj  SoBtteti,  ttaTM,  and  itaans  rhjming 
To  ererj  key,  to  erory  ehimiaf , 

St  rttsi*  Dmu  \m  oaM  to  Thee : 
llMia  shalt  no  more  proroke  m  j  Qi^U 
To  deoda  of  labour*  or  of  ikill. 

Thou  MMoetAet  Mite^rt. 

Promatheaa  fixe — Pamawus  smiling, 
Helioon*t  tpirituous  drops  beguiling, — 

Where'er  thou  oom'st— whate*er  thou  be  , 
The  FojfnuU  Act  may  take  thee  in ; 
ril  drive  thee  out  as  Satan's  sm 

Thou  worse  thanjlrf  of  Anthony. 

Hence  Jade  I  tormentress  of  Ae  feelings  ;— 
Thou  fFUch  of  Eud-or  like  rerealings : — 

Oo— haunt  the  brains,  not  frensj  past : 
I'll  haste  to  Monmouth  Street  and  boj 
A  suit  of  Prose— then  joyf  al  cry 

BcceSttUtuMi  grown  wise  at  last. 

If  thou  shou'd'st  to  mj  brain-door,  knocking, 
Come  with  thj  whecdling-|>amby,  mooking ; 

ru  catch  thee  «t  et  ttnUs  f — then 
Bj  Hahoaa  Cprjmi  to  the  P/ra»— 
-~5ar«  I  will  rob  thee  of  degrees. 

And  scare  thee  from  my  8nuth/Md  P#». 

If  I*m  asleep — then  thou  art  waiting, 
Angler*like,  with  thy  couplets  baiting. 

To  drag  my  erasy  ihought  to  light : 
Awake  I  thy  float,  with  stansa^hook. 
Is  ever  dipping  in  Mat-Brook— 

1*11  brook  no  more — if  sense  is  rtght. 

•    •     I' 

•     •    • 
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BATHING. 

I  do  not  know  anj  aathor  who  hat 
reckoned  man  among  the  amphibious  race 
of  animals ;  neither  do  I  know  any  animal 
that  better  deserves  it.  Man  is  lord  of  the 
little  ball  on  which  he  treads,  one  half  of 
which,  at  least,  is  water.  If  we  do  not 
allow  him  to  be  amphibious,  we  deprive 
him  of  half  his  sovereignty.  He  justly 
bears  that  name,  who  can  live  in  the  water. 
Many  of  the  disorders  incident  to  the  hu- 
man frame  are  prevented,  and  others  cured, 
both  by  fresh  and  salt  bathing ;  so  that  we 
may  properly  remark,  **  He  Uvee  in  the 
water  who  can  find  life,  nay,  even  AeottA  in 
that  friendly  element." 

Hie  greatest  treasure  on  earth  is  health ; 
but  a  treasure,  of  all  others,  the  least  valued 
by  the  owner.  Other  property  is  best  rated 
when  in  possession,  but  this  can  only  be 
rated  when  lost.  We  sometimes  observe  a 
man,  who,  having  lost  this  inestimable 
jewel,  seeks  it  with  an  ardour  equal  to  its 
worth ;  but  when  every  research  by  land  is 
eluded,  he  fortunately  finds  it  in  the  water. 
Like  the  fish,  he  pines  away  upon  shore, 
bat,  like  that,  recovers  again  in  tne  deep. 

The  cure  of  disease  among  the  Romans, 
by  bathing,  is  supported  by  many  authori« 
ties ;  among  others,  by  the  number  of  baths 
frequently  discovered,  in  which  pleasure, 
in  that  warm  climate,  bore  a  part.  But 
this  practice  seemed  to  decline  with  Roman 
Ireeaom,  and  never  after  held  the  eminence 
it  deserved.  Can  we  suppose  the  physician 
slept  between  the  disease  and  the  bath  to 
hinder  their  junction ;  or,  that  he  lawfully 
holds  by  prescription  the  tenure  of  sickness 
in  fee/* 


ANGLING. 

When  caifl  tpriaf  a  liTiag  wftnntli  battow% 
And  o'er  th«  jnx  her  Terdut  mantle  tkrowi. 
No  ewellinf  tnvndntioB  hidee  the  fronade, 
Bat  orjutal  currents  glide  within  their  booade ; 
The  Aaaj  brood  their  wonted  haunts  forsake. 
Float  in  the  sun,  and  skim  aloaf  the  lake. 
With  frequent  leap  the/  range  the  shallow  streams. 
Their  silver  coats  reflect  the  dassling  beams. 
Now  !et  the  flshermaa  his  toili  prepare. 
And  arm  himself  with  ererj  wat'ry  snare ; 
His  hooks,  his  lines  peruse  with  careful  e/e, 
laersasr  his  taelde,  and  hb  rode  retie. 


•  W.  HutloB. 


Whsa  flMtbf  elouds  Ihiir  spMigy 
Tnmbliag  the  atnaau  with  suKft-deeeending 
And  watefs  tussbliag  down  the  mouataia's  i 
Bear  the  loose  mul  into  the  swelling  tide ; 
Then,  soon  as  remal  gales  begin  to  riee. 
And  drive  the  liquid  burthen  thro*  the  skies* 
The  fisher  to  the  neighbouring  current  speeds* 
Whose  rapid  surfaoe  purl^  unknown  to  weeds  { 
Upon  a  rising  border  of  the  brook 
He  sits  him  down,  and  ties  tbm  tnach'roua  hook; 
Now  ezpectatioa  dieers  his  eager  thought. 
His  bosom  glows  with  treasures  yet  uneanght ; 
Before  his  eyes  a  banquet  seems  to  stand. 
Where  erery  guest  applauds  his  skilful  hand. 

Far  up  the  stream  the  twisted  hair  he  throws. 
Which  down  the  murm*ring  current  gently  flows , 
When  if  or  chaaoe,  or  hungei's  pow*rful  sway, 
Directs  the  roving  trout  this  latal  way. 
He  greedily  eucks  in  the  twining  bait, 
Aad  tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  meat : 
Now,  happy  flsheimaa,  now  twitch  the  line  I 
How  thy  rod  beads  I  behold,  the  prise  is  thine 
Cast  on  the  bank,  he  dies  with  gasping  puns, 
Aad  trickling  Uood  his  silver  mail  distains. 

Tom  must  not  ev*ry  worm  promiscuous  uss^ 
Judgment  will  tell  thee  proper  bait  to  ehooee ; 
The  worm  that  draws  a  long  immod'rate  lise 
The  trout  abhors,  and  the  rank  morMl  flies ; 
Aad  if  too  small,  the  naked  fraud's  in  sight. 
And  fear  forbids,  while  hunger  does  invite. 
Thoae  baits  will  best  reward  the  fisher's  paias, 
Whose  polish'd  tails  a  shining  yellow  stains: 
Cleanse  them  from  filth,  to  give  a  tempting  !#*>» 
Cherish  the  suUy'd  reptile  race  with  naoes ; 
Amid  Ae  verdant  bed  they  twine,  they  tal. 
Aad  fiom  their  bodice  wipe  their  native  eat 

But  when  the  sua  diqilays  his  glorious  beams, 
Aad  shallow  riven  flow  with  silver  streams, 
Thea  the  deceit  the  scaly  breed  survey. 
Back  ia  the  sua,  and  look  into  tte  day. 
Ton  now  a  more  delusive  ait  must  try. 
And  tompt  their  hunger  with  the  curious  fly. 

To  frame  the  little  aatmal,  provide 
All  the  gay  hues  that  wait  on  female  pride : 
Let  aature  guide  thee  ;  eometimes  golden  wirs 
T%a  shiniag  belliee  of  the  fly  require ; 
The  peaoock*s  fdumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fiul* 
Nor  tho  dear  purchase  of  the  sable'e  talL 
Bach  gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings. 
And  lends  the  growing  inseot  proper  wings : 
SUks  of  all  oolouis  must  their  aid  impart, 
Aad  ev'ry  fur  promote  the  fishei's  art. 
So  the  gay  lady,  with  expensive  oaie. 
Borrows  the  pride  of  laad,  of  eea,  aad  air ; 
Furs,  pearls,  aad  plumee,  the  glittering  thi^g  disfiayfc 
Dailies  our  eyes,  and  eaey  hearto  betrays. 

Marie  well  the  various  seasons  of  the  yaai; 
How  the  succeeding  insect  race  appear ; 
In  this  revolving  moon  <me  oolour  reigns. 
Which  in  the  next  the  fickle  trout  disdaiif 
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Oft  hKW  I  Mta  •  ■kilfolaBfltr  try 

Tk«  TMiona  eoknurt  of  tha  tnaok'nMU  iy ; 

WbM  ha  with  frnitlMs  paia  hath  akimB'd  tha  brook, 

▲ad  tha  007  ftsk  n[}aatt  the  alappiaf  hook. 

Ha  ahmkaa  tbaboQgka  th»t«n  tha  sMifia  grow, 

Which  o^ar  tha  atreani  •  warinf  forest  throw ; 

Whca  if  aa  iaseet  fall,  (hia  eertaia  gnida) 

Ha  fntlj  takai  him  from  tha  whirliaf  tida ; 

Exaaiaes  well  hia  form  with  oaitova  ayes. 

Bis  gandy  vaat,  his  wiags,  his  boras,  aad  siaa. 

Thea  rooad  his  hook  tha  ehosea  fur  ha  wiada, 

Aad  oa  tha  back  a  speckled  faather  biads ; 

80  jast  tha  eoloara  shiaa  tiiro'  erary  part. 

That  Natara  saems  to  live  agaia  ia  art, 

Lat  aot  thy  wary  steps  adraaee  too  aear. 

While  all  thy  hope  haags  oa  a  single  hair : 

Tha  aaw-form*d  iaaect  oa  the  water  mores, 

Tha  speckled  troat  tha  eorioas  saara  approras ; 

QpoB  tha  onrliag  surface  let  it  glida. 

With  aafral  motioa  from  thy  haad  supply'd. 

Against  tha  stream  aow  gently  lot  it  play. 

Mow  ia  die  rapid  eddy  roll  away. 

Tha  scaly  shoals  float  by,  aad  seis*d  with  faar, 

Behold  thair  fsllows  toas'd  ia  thinner  air ; 

But  aooa  they  leap,  and  catch  the  swimming  bait, 

Plvaga  OB  the  hook,  aad  share  aa  equal  fate. 

Whea  a  brisk  gala  against  the  current  blows. 
And  all  the  wat*ry  plain  ia  wrinkles  flows, 
Thea  let  the  fisherman  his  art  repeat. 
Where  babbling  eddies  fayour  the  deceit. 
If  aa  eaormous  salmoa  chaaca  to  spy 
Tha  wantoa  errors  of  tha  floating  fly. 
He  lifts  his  silrar  gills  aboTS  the  flood. 
And  greedily  sacks  in  th*  uafaithful  food ; 
Thau  dowaward  pluagea  with  tha  firaudf ol  prey, 
Aad  bears  wi&  joy  the  Uttla  spoil  awa>. 
Sooa  ia  smart  pain  ha  fsels  the  dire  mistake. 
Lashes  tha  ware,  aad  beats  tha  foamy  lake : 
With  suddaa  raga  he  now  alof c  appears, 
Aad  ia  his  eye  coamlsiva  anguish  bears  ; 
And  aow  agaia,  impatient  ol  tha  wound. 
He  rolls  aad  wiaaths  his  shining  body  round ; 
Thaa  haadkng  shoots  beneath  the  dashing  tide, 
Tha  trembling  fins  the  boiling  ware  dirida ; 
Now  Lope  aultf  the  fisher's  beating  heart. 
Vow  he  turas  pale,  aad  fears  his  dubious  art ; 
He  riewa  tha  tumUiag  fish  with  loaging  eyes  ; 
While  the  line  stretches  with  th'  iinwiddy  prise ; 
Each  motioa  hnmours  with  hu  ateady  haada. 
And  ona  sUgat  aair  tha  mighty  bulk  eommaada : 
Till  tir'd  atlaat,  daapoUM  of  aU  hU  strength, 
Tha  game  athwart  tha  stream  aafcdds  his  leagth. 
He  now.  with  pleasure,  riaws  tha  gaspiagprisa 
Oaasb  bis  sharp  taath,  aad  roll  hia  blood-shot  eyas  i 
Thaa  draws  him  to  tha  shore,  with  artfol  care, 
Aad  lifts  his  noatnb  in  the  siek'ning  air; 
npoB  the  borthea'd  stream  ha  floatiag  lias. 
Stretch  rag  his  qnirering  fins,  aad  gasping  dies. 

Would  yon  preaarra  a  aum*fous  finay  race  ? 
Lat  your  fierce  dogs  tiia^av'aoua  otter  chase ; 
fh'  amphibious  monster  ranges  all  tha  shores. 
Darts  throigh  the  wares,  and  ev*ry  haunt  explores  * 


Or  let  the  gin  hia  rorhig  alapa  batray, 
Aad  sare  from  hostile  jaws  the  scaly  pray. 

I  narer  waadar  where  the  borderiag  reads 
O'erlook  the  muddy  stream,  whose  taagliag  weeds 
Perplex  the  fisher ;  I,  nor  choose  to  bear 
The  thierish  nightly  net,  nor  barbed  spaar ; 
Nor  drain  I  ponds  the  golden  carp  to  take. 
Nor  troll  for  pikea,  dispeoplers  of  tha  lake. 
Around  tha  steal  no  tortar*d  worm  shall  twiaa, 
No  blood  of  living  insect  staia  my  liae ; 
Let  me,  less  cruel,  cast  tha  faathar'd  hook. 
With  pliaat  rod  athwart  tha  pabblad  bra<^ 
Silent  along  tha  masy  margia  stray, 
Aad  with  the  far>wronght  fly  delude  tha  pray. 

0^. 


GOOD-LIVING. 
A  Domestic  Scene. 

Gent.  1  \vish,  my  dear,  you  would  not 
keep  the  carriage  an  hour  always  at  the 
door,  when  we  go  to  a  parly. 

Ladjf,  Surely,  my  dear,  it  could  not  hare 
waited  half  so  long ;  and  that  was  owing 
to  the  unusual  length  of  our  rubber. 

Gent,  1  feel  exceedmglv  unwell  this  CTeii- 
ing,  my  bead  aches  conroundedly,  and  my 
stomach  is  very  uneasy. 
,  Lady,  You  knowy  my  dear,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  told  you,  that  after  such  a  severe  fit 
you  ought  to  be  very  careful  and  moderate 
in  your  living. 

GerU,  Mr.  Abemethy  is  a  fool.  Can 
any  body  be  more  moderate  than  I  am  ? 
you  would  have  me  live  upon  water-sruel, 
1  suppose.  The  rich  pudding,  indeed,  that 
Mrs.  Belcour  made  me  eat,  might  possibly 
not  have  sat  quite  easy  on  the  soup,  and 
the  salmon,  and  the  chicken  and  ham,  and 
the  harrico,  and  the  turkey  and  sausages ; 
or,  it  is  possible,  the  patties  I  eat  before 
dinner  might  not  perfectly  agree  with  roe, 
for  I  had  by  no  means  a  good  appetite 
when  I  sat  down  to  dinner. 

Lady.  And  then,  you  know,  you  eat  so 
many  cakes,  and  such  a  quantity  of  al- 
monds and  raisins,  and  oranges  after  din- 
ner. 

Oeni,  How  could  I  have  got  down  Bel- 
cour's  insufferable  wine,  that  tasted  of  the 
cork,  like  the  hg  bottle  at  a  tavern  dinner, 
without  eating  something  ? 

Lady,  And  I  am  sure  you  drank  a  glass 
of  Madeira  with  every  mouthful  almost  at 
dinner ;  for  I  observed  you. 

Gent,  Why  how  could  one  swallow  such 
ill-dressed  things,  half  cold  too,  without 
drinking?  I  can't  conceive  what  makes 
me  feel  so  unwell  this  evening ;  these  flatu- 
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leiicies  will  certainly  kill  me.  It  must  be  A*n*t  I  as  regular  as  dockwork  ?  Indeed, 
the  easterly  wind  we  have  had  fdr  these  mydear,  if  you  cannot  talk  more  rationally, 
three  days  that  affects  me :  indeed,  most  of  you  had  better  go  to  bed.  Johu!  why 
my  acquaintance  are  complaining,  and  the  don't  you  bring  the  brandy  and  water !  and 
doctors  say,  disorders  are  Yery  prevalent    see  if  the  chop  is  ready ;  if  I  am  not  better 

now. What  can  I  have  ?    John,  make    in  the  morning,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be 

me  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  waters—make    able  to   attend  my  appointment   in   the 
it  strong,  and  put  ginger  enough  in  it.    I    city    ' 
have  not  the  least  appetite — ^what  enn  I 

have  ?  There  will  always  be  a  few  ready  to  re- 

Lady.    There  is  ham,  and,   I  believe,    ceive  the  hints  of  experience,  and  to  them 
some  chicken—  only  can  this  scene  be  useful. 

Oent.  Why,  do  you  think  I  have  the 

stomach  of  a  ploughman,  that  I  can  eat    ^ 

such   insipid   things!     Is    there   nothing 

el^?  DRINKING. 

Ltuly.  There  is  a  loin  of  pork — ^perhaps 
you  could  relish  a  chop,  nicely  done?  Lime  applied  to  trees  makes  them  put 

Gent  Why,  if  it  woe  nicely  done,  very  forth  leaves  and  flourish,  and  produce  fruii 
nicely,  perhaps  I  could  ;  1*11  try — ^but  re-  early,  but  then  it  kills  them.  Wine  cheers 
member  it  must  be  done  to  a  moment,  or  I  and  stimulates  men,  and  niakes  them  thrust 
shan't  be  able  to  touch  it — and  made  kot^-  forth  flowers  of  wit ;  but,  then,  there  is  no 
and  some  nice  gravy.  Confound  these  doubt  it  shortens  life.* 
parties  !^-could  any  thing  be  more  stupid. 

while  Martin  was  sleeping  on  one  side  of   — — — ^— i— ^_..^.... 
me,  there  was  Bemara  on  the  other  did 

nothing  but  bore  me  about  his  horses,  and        KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD 
his  wines,  and  his  pictures,  till  I  wished 

them  all  at  old  Harry—I  think  I  shall  have  By  St.  Evremond. 

done  with  parties.  r»^    -    .  ».       i_       l-  i_         t 

Lady.  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  they  are  no    .   ^«  *^"*  ^?^^^  ^^  ^?'^**  ^«  know  men, 

pleasure  to  me;  and,  if  they  were,  I  pay    f?  *«  physiognomy,  the  colour    and  the 

dear  enough  for  it :  for  you  generally  come    ^»neamenis  of  the  face ;  the  bnskness,  the 

home  in  an  ill  humour—and  your  health    "^^^^^^  ?o,^»°°  ^^^^  ^y*  *^«  ^^^^^'^^  *? 

and  your  pocket  too  suffer  for  it.     Your    s^"°**  ^^  ^^  ^o*^^'  the  aspect,  fitc. :  and 

last  bill  came  to  more  than  ninety  pounds,    ^^^J^  »  "<>,  man,  but  at  first  sight  we  are 

besides  your  expenses  at  Cheltenham— and    S^**®'  "**""  ^^  *^*   affected    towards   him. 

the  next  thing,  I  suppose,  will  be  a  voyage    ^^^qj  "*"  7^^^®^  »?™«  impressions  upon 

to  Madeira,  or  Lisbon— and  then  what  will    I*'.  ^^  ^^aJ  ^^  is ;  but  these  impressions, 

become  of  us  ^  being  sudden,  are  not  always  certain,   a 

Oent.  What,  do  you 'grudge  me  the  ne-    1>"^«  frequent  conversation  with  him  per- 

cessariisof  life?    It  is  I  that  am  the  suf-    tects  our  knowledge  of  him. 

ferer—  Hear  the  man  with  whom  you  keep  com- 

Lad,.  Not  entirely  so:   I  am  sure  I  feel    P»°y '  endeavour  to  draw  him  in  to  male 

the  eff'.cts  of  it,  and  so  do  the  servants.    *  ^O"?  d>«»«i"e>  and  then  you  will  easily 

Your  t  mper  is  so  entirely  changed,  that    perceiye  the  greatness  or  meanness  of  his 

the  po.)r  children  are  afraid  to  go  near  you    ^»^'  ^^  civility,  his  inclination  to  vice  or 

—you  make  eveiy  body  about  you  miser-    3*rt»e,  and  to  what  kind  of  vice  or  virtue 

able,  and  you  know  Smith  lost  4iis  cause    !^«  »  »<»*  inclined  ;  whether  he  be  sincere 

from  your  not  being  able  to  attend  at  the    V^  ^"  «P««^^  ^^  *  ^^^  of  artifice;  whether 

last  assizes,  which  will  be  nearly  the  ruin    **«  aggravates  matters,  if  be  be  a  liar,  or  a 

of  him  and  his  fiunily.    Two  days  before    f^^^^  ™*n»  ^^  ^^  ^****  ^^^  "®  carries 

you  were  tolerably  well,  but  after  you  had    «»  good  or  bad  qualities. 

dined  at 's,  you  were  laid  up.  Study  well  the  persons  with  whom  you 

'  Gent,  Nay,  I  was  as  much  concerned  at  converse  familiarly,  and  with  least  ciroum- 
It  as  any  body  could  be ;  and  I  think  I  had  spection.  Examine  them  when  they  are 
reason  to  be  so,  for  I  lost  three  hundred  ^^^^^  i"  an  obliging  humour ;  and  when 
pounds  myself— but  who  can  help  illness?  ^*>«y  fre  m  anger,  m  a  disdainful  and  mo- 
Is  it  not  a  visitation  of  Providence?    I  am    '<>««  humour.     When^sorocthmg  vexes  or 

sure   nobody    can   live  more   temperately -^ 

than  I  do—  do  you  ever  see  me  ^mnk  ?  •  Perron. 
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pleases  tbem,  observe  them  in  their  sorrow 
and  disgrace,  in  their  pleasures,  in  their' 
advancement,  and  in  their  humiliation.  Be 
attentive  to  their  discourse  in  all  these 
several  states,  consider  their  behaviour, 
their  sentiments,  their  projects,  and  the 
di£ferent  motions  which  their  passions, 
their  ranks,  and  their  afiairs,  produce  in 
tb^m. 

Moreover,  endeavour  also  to  know  your- 
self  very  well ;  consider  in  all  the  different 
states,  wherem  ffood  or  bad  fortune  has 
placed  you,  the  designs  which  you  pursue, 
and  the  resolutions  for  doing  sood  or  evil, 
you  are  capable  of  making.  These  several 
observations  upon  yourself  and  others  will 
infallibly  make  ^ou  know  mankind.  And 
the  reason  of  it  is  this :— all  men,  and  even 
philosophers  themselves,  are,  more  or  less, 
subject  to  the  same  passions,  and  all  of 
them  think  very  nearly  after  the  same 
manner. 

Of  the  most  excellent  qualities,  that  of 
knowing  the  world  is  most  necessary  for 
our  behaviour,  and  for  our  fortune:— for 
our  behaviour  J  because  otherwise  our  life  is 
liable  to  continual  crosses,  and  is  nothing 
else  but  one  continued  series  of  extrsMi- 
gancles,  which  will  bring  upon  us  a  thou- 
sand bad  businesses  : — for  owr  fortune,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  know  men,  we  cannot 
make  use  of  them  in  that  way  which  is 
most  convenient  with  respect  to  our  inter- 
est. It  is  necessary  therefore  to  know 
them,  and  to  behave  ourselves  with  each  of 
them  after  such  a  manner  as  is  most  agree- 
able to  their  character.  A  prudent  man, 
with  respect  to  others,  is  like  a  master  who 
knows  all  the  springs  of  an  engine,  and 
makes  them  play  as  he  pleases,  either  for 
his  pleasure  or  advantage. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  our  first  motion 
should  be  to  distrust  the  world  in  general, 
and  even  to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  it.  The 
world,  such  as  it  should  be,  is  full  of  virtue; 
out  as  we  see  it,  it  is  full  of  wickedness 
and  malice ;  and  this  latter  world  is  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  know  well,  because 
we  live  in  it,  and  it  concerns  us  very  much 
to  avoid  its  deceits. 

But  why  should  we  have  so  bad  an 
opinion  of  the  world?  Why,  because  men 
are  bom  with  a  bad  disposition,  and  they 
carry  in  their  heart  at  their  birth  the  source 
of  all  vices,  and  an  aversion  to  all  virtues, 
which  would  hinder  their  singularity ;  and 
which  they  cannot    acquire  but  by  such 

rains  as  they  are  not  willing  to  take.  Yet 
do  not  say  that  we  must  tl>i  refore  think 
ill  of  all  particular  persons,  b  it  it  is  good 
to  know  tfiem. 


THE  TONGA  ISLANDS. 

Wild  «ad  •tragfliaf  u  the  ioiren 

If  hamaa  naturt  th«r«  s 
Unottltiratad  allitt  powara 

la  that  Melodad  air : 
The  paeeiooe  fierj,  bold,  and  »troaf , 
Impetaons  erge  their  eourse  along. 

Like  moeatain  torrent  rolling; 
More  rapid  aa  the  more  confined. 
Far  leaving  Reaiion'e  nilee  behind. 

No  curb  of  law  controlling  I 
The  apeotre  Snperetition  there 

Site  trembling  on  her  gloomj  throne  I 
Pale  rhild  of  Ignorance  and  Fear, 

Embodjring  shapes  of  things  nnknowa : 
When,  when  shall  rise  the  glorioas  mom 

Of  heaTenly  radiance  nnconfined  ? 
When  shall  the  mental  veil  be  torn. 

And  God  be  known  by  all  mankind  ? 

Fall  many  a  tmy  most  pierce  the  sonl. 
Ere  darkness  qnits  the  eoothern  pole ; 
Yet  here  are  maidens  kind  and  true 
As  ever  northern  pencil  drew ; 
And  here  are  warriors  brave  and  youi^ 
As  ever  northern  minatrel  song  I 
Aad  sae,  npon  the  valley's  side 
With  fairy  foototep  lighUy  glide 
A  train  of  virgins  aoft  and  fair. 
With  sparkling  eyes  and  shining  hair. 
As  beanteoas  as  the  flowers  they  bear- 
Fresh  flowers  of  every  ecent  and  hoa, 
Besprinkled  with  the  morning  dew. 
Which  they  have  risen  before  the  snn 
To  gather  for  some  favonrite  one. 

It  is  a  custom  at  Tonga  for  the  young 
women  to  gather  flowers  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  morning,  and  twine  them  on  tneir 
return  into  various  ornaments,  for  them- 
selves, and  their  relations  and  friends. 
They  gather  them  at  sunrise  while  the 
dew  of  the  morning  is  still  fresh  on  them  ; 
because,  when  plucked  at  that  time,  their 
fragrance  is  of  longer  continuanoe.* 


SENSIBILITY  IN  A  RAVEN. 

In  1785  there  was  living  at  the  Red 
Ijon  inn,  Hungerford,  Wiltshire,  a  raven, 
respecting  which  a  correspondent  commu- 
nicated to  **Mr.  Urban''  the  following 
anecdote : — 

His  name,  I  think,  is  '*  Rafe :"  and  you 
roust  know,  that  going  into  that  inn,  my 
chaise  ran  over,  or  bruised,  the  leg  of  my 
Newfoundland  dog.  While  we  were  ex- 
amining the  injury  done  to  the  dog*s  foot, 

•  From  the  **  Ocean  Cavern,  a  Tak  of  the  Tci«^r 
:»lands.."  1<519. 
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Rafe  was  evidently  a  concerned  spectator ; 
for,  the  minute  the  dog  was  tied  up  under 
the  manger  with  mj  horsesj  Rafe  not  only 
visited,  but  fetched  him  bones,  and  attended 
upon  him  with   particular   and  repeated 


STOICAL  wrr. 

Zeno  detected  his  slave  in  a  theft,  and 
ordered  him  to  htjiogged.  The  slave  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  dogmas  of  his  master,  and 


marks  of  kindness.    The  bird's  notice  of    t»»»lting  to  compliment  him,  in  order  to 
the  dog  was  so  marked,  that  I  observed  it    «ave  himself  from  punishment,  exclaimed— 
to  the  hostler.    John  then  told  me,  that  the      Jl  ^^  f^  »a^  ^  f»»o"W  commit  this 
raven  had  been  bred  from  his  pin-feather    «»««•  —J*  A??  ««w^that  you  should  be 
in  intimacy  with  a  dog ;  that  the  affection    /<W«I  for  it,"  replied  Zeno. 
between  them  was  mutual;  and   that  all 
the  neighbourhood  had  often  been  witnesses 
of  the  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  they 
had  conferred  upon  each  other.     Rafes 
poor  dog,  after  a  while,  unfortunately  broke 
his  leg ;  and  during  the  long  time  he  was 
confined,  Rafe  vraited  upon  him  constantly, 


CAMBRIDGE  WTT, 


When  Dr.  Jeggon,  afterwards  bishop  of 

Norwich,  was  master  of  Bennet  College, 

......  .  .  -     ,  .,  ,  Cambridge,  he  punished  all  the  under  gra- 

camed  him  his  provisions  daily,  and  never  duates    for    some    general    offence;   and 

scarce  left  him  alone.    One  night,  by  acci-  because  he  disdained  to  convert  the  penalty- 

dent,  the  hostler  had  shut  the  stable  door,  nioney  into  private  use,  it  was  expended  on 

and  Rafe  was  deprived  of  the  company  of  new  whitening  the  haU  of  the  college.    A 

his  fnend  the  whole  night ;  but  the  host  er  gcholar  hung  the  following  verses  on  the 

found  m  the  morning  the  bottom  of  the  screen : 

door  so  pecked  away,  that,  had  it  not  been  ^ 

opened,  Rafe  would,  in  another  hour,  have  ^  ,    ,      -  Dr.  Jeggoa.  Bemiet  CoUari  mwter. 

made   his  own  entrance-port.     I  then  in-  BH>k.  the«Aofari' UoA.  aad gaT.  the  »afff  s  j>A». 
quired  of  my  landlady,  (a  sensible  woman,^ 

and  heard  what  I  have  related  confirmed        j^e  doctor,  perusing  the  paper,  wrote 

by  her.  with  several  other  singular  traite  of  underneath,  ext^poreV- 
the  kindnesses  this  bird  showed  to  all  dogs  '^ 

in  general,  but  particularly  to  maimed  or  **  Katw  I  bat  th«  wag  that  writ  th«te  totms  ia  bra- 
wounded  ones.  ▼ery, 

Pd  oommatd  bim  for  bit  «•£,  bot  wk^  him  Tor  bi« 
^ kmnery.** 


DIAMONDS. 

Aad  th«  tparUing  stan  b^aa  to  thiaa. 
Like  ■eatter'd  gema  in  th«  diamond  mino. 

The  diamond  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
provinces  of  Golconda  and  Visiapour,  and 
also  in  that  of  Bengal.  Raolconda,  in 
Visiapour,  and  Gandicotta,  are  iamed  for 
their  mines,  as  is  Coulour  in  Golconda. 
The  diamond  is  generally  found  in  the  nar- 
row crevices  of  the  rocks,  loose,  and  never 
adherent  to  the  fixed  stratum.  The  raineis, 
with  long  iron  rods,  which  have  hooks  at 
the  ends,  pick  out  the  contents  of  the  fis- 
sures, and  wash  them  in  tubs,  in  order  to 
extricate  the  diamonds.  In  Coulour  they 
dig  on  a  large  plain,  to  the  depth  of  ten  or 
fourteen  feet ;  forty  thousand  persons  are 
employed ;  the  men  to  dig,  and  the  women 
and  children  to  carry  the  earth  to  the  places 
where  it  is  deposited  till  the  search  is 
made.* 


*  A  BOto  to  the  **  Ocean  Carem.** 


SENTENCES 
Worthy  to  be  got  by  Heart. 

As  you  cannot  overtake  time,  the  best 
way  is  to  be  always  a  few  minutes  before 
him. 

Whatever  your  situation  in  life  may  be, 
lay  down  your  plan  of  conduct  for  the  day. 
Tlie  half  hours  will  glide  smoothly  on, 
without  crossing  or  jostling  each  other. 

When  you  set  about  a  good  work,  do 
not  rest  till  you  have  completed  it. 

In  the  morning,  think  on  what  you  are 
to  do  in  the  day,  and  at  night,  think  on 
what  you  have  done. 

Religion  is  the  best  armour,  but  the 
worst  cloak. 

If  you  make  an  intentional  concealment 
of  any  thing  in  a  court  of  judicature,  it  will 
lie  like  lead  upon  your  conscience  aU  the 
days  of  your  life. 

Do  as  you  wish  to  be  done  by.  Follow 
this  rule,  and  you  will  need  no  force  to  keep 
you  honest   - 
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ABiRODOfi,  old  parish  accompts  of,  481. 
Abridgement  of  a  library  by  Pilpay,  947. 
Accommodation  extraordinary,  568. 
Acqaaintance  table,  S77. 
Admiral,  lord  high ;  olBce  and  seal  of,  573. 
Adoption  of  children,  in  France,  220. 
''  Adiasta,"  old  play,  3S 1 . 
Advertisement;  at  Ghent,  59 ;  letter  in  conse- 
quence of  one,  60. 
Advice,  danger  of  giving,  830 
Affectation,  less  prevalent  among  women  than 

formerly,  358. 
African  yonng  woman's  compliment  to  her 

lover,  187. 
Agriculture,  British,  derived  from  the  Romans, 

393. 
**  Abab,**  by  S.  R.  Jackson,  498. 
Air  and  exercise  for  ladies,  209. 
Airay,  Thomas,  Grassington  manager,  notice 

of,  69. 
Albany  and  York,  duke  pf,93j  the  dukedom 

of  Albany,  409. 
Albemarle,  duke  of,  creditable  patronage  by, 

763. 
Alcock,Rev.  Mr.,  the  waggish  clergyman,  634. 
Alderson,  Hut.,  of  Durham,  365. 
Ale,  Piynne  "  put  into  the  road  of  writing" 

by,  796. 
*•  All  Fools,"  old  play,  199. 
Allan-a-Maut,  engraving,  116. 
Allen,  Rev.  Mr.,  fetal  duel  fought  by,  792. 
Alleyn,  the  actor,  "  master  of  the  b^irs  and 

dogs,"  497. 
Alliteration,  clever  specimen  of,  155. 
Ally,  a  good  one,  638. 
Almanacs;   Li^e,  274;   curious  notices  in 

French  almanacs,  540. 
Alms-bouses,  [workhouses ;]  none  before  the 

Reformation,  399. 
Ambassadors,  former  custom  of,  663. 
Arourath,  sultan,  effect  of  music  on,  229. 
An<;ient  Brilona,    See  Wales. 
Andalusia,  deadly  irritation  of  winds  in,  273. 
Angel  help,  75  K 

Angling,  notices  concerning,  659. 
Anijoul^me,  duchess  of;  anecdote  of,  9. 

Vol.  1   -97. 


Animals ;  a.  eommon  effect  of  attempting  to 
domesticate  wild  ones,  617;  connectioii 
between  muscular  power  and  speed,  618; 
experiment  of  music  upon,  691. 

"  Antipodes,  (The)"  old  play,  704. 

Antiquarian  Hall,  engraving  and  memoir  of, 
139. 

Antique  bronze  found  in  the  Thames,  967. 

Aphorisms;  by  Lavater,  9T9;  by  other  per- 
sons, 898. 

Apparitions,  curious  narrative  of,  710. 

Apprentices,  former  maxims  for,  569,  564. 

Architecture,  brought  in  by  the  Normans, 
893. 

"  Arden  of  Feversham,"  old  plav,  991 

Arembui]^,  duke  of|  his  love  of  we  arts,  1.0. 

Arithmetical  notices,  759. 

Armorial  bearings;  of  ambassadors,  663; 
having  emblems  of  the  devil,  699. 

Armories,  formerly  possessed  by  private  lords 
and  ffentlemen,  391. 

Arms  [of  the  human  body,]  one  stated  to  be 
broken  by  the  throbbings  of  rheumatism, 
149. 

'*  Arraignment  of  Paris,"  old  play,  511. 

Arran,  earl  of,  his  letter  on  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's death,  596. 

Arrens,  near  Marseilles,  interring  the  carnival 
at,  971. 

Artist's  (Young)  letter  from  Switxerhuid, 
497. 

Arts,  benevolent  application  of  profits  from, 
510. 

Ash,  (mountain)  an  antidote  to  witchcraft, 
674. 

Astrologers,  account  of  Hart,  135. 

Aubrey,  John,  curious  collection  by,  389. 

Auld  Robin  Gmy,  ballad  of;  history  of,  900 
901. 

Authors;   Mrs.  Charke  reading  her  menu 
script  to  a  bookseller,  engmving  of,  195, 
suggestions  to  authors,  948;    their  two 
wishes,  279 ;  peculiarities  of  in  composing, 
681 ;  proliflc  authors,  796. 

Autograph  of  Charles  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  573. 
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BaecAus,  bronze  head  of,  found  in  the  Thames. 

867. 
Bacon,  gammon  of,  at  Eaiter,  89  . 
— ,  lord  J  his  judgment  on  books,  918,* 

his  method  of  condensing  thought,  682. 
(Priar)  and  his  servant,  6S9. 


Badajos,  (the  dean  of)  S9S. 
Bag,  duel  with,  90. 
Bagdad,  effect  of  music  after  capture  of,  999. 
^  Baker,  Miss  Polly,  Action  of,  89. 
Baldwin,  Samuel,  singular  burial  of,  412. 
Ballads,  licenses  for  printing,  566. 
Bank,  (country)  capital  for,  59 

side  bear  earden,  489. 

Banquet  given  by  Whitelock  to  queen  of 
Sweden,  559. 

" of  the  dead,"  515. 

Barbers;  description  of  a  barber,  941 ;  Dud- 
ley, barber,  at  Porumouth,  405. 

Barley-break,  an  old  pastime,  87. 

Barnard,  lady  Ann,  poetess,  900. 

Barre,  (Du)  madame,  and  the  Liege  almanac, 
974. 

Bate,  Rev.  Mr.,  three  duels  fought  by,  729. 

Bath  chairman,  mock  funeml  o^  41. 

Bathing,  udlit^  of,  819. 

Battalia,  Francis,  a  stone-eater,  855. 

Battle ;  priie-flghting formerly  sometimes  with 
sworda,  495  ;^ "  Battle  of  the  Poeu,"  407 ; 
''Battle  of  Alcaxar,'*  old  play,  486;  aeldof 
battle,  661. 

Battle-bridge,  remains  of  an  elephant  found 
4)ear,  80. 

Bayswater,  projected  improvement  at,  915. 

Bazaar,  (Sobo)  158. 

Bear  garden,  (oM)  Southwark,  489;  ^f  elec- 
tor of  Sazonjr,  490. 

Beauty,  complunent  to,  844. 

Beaux  not  always  mere  cozcombs,  666. 

Beckenham,  Kent,  765;  bridge  in  road  to, 
701.» 

Bees;  "  Parliament  of  Beet,"  oM  plav,  188; 
a  boy  bee-eater,  curious  account  o^  746. 

Beeston,  cleik  of,  480. 

"Begin  again,"  491. 

Behnes,  Mr.,  his  bust  of  duke  of  York,  98. 

Belftist,  Easter  custom  at,  506. 

Belnave,  siege  off  155. 

Bell,  (diving)  origin  and  notices  of,  768. 

,  (Tommy)  engraving  of,  651 . 

Berne,  description  of,  497. 

Beners,  dame  Julia,  tieatiae  on  fleld  sports 
by,  899. 

Best  of  a  bad  matter,  769. 

Bibliomaniac  ridiculed,  918. 

Bibo's  (General)  tale,  515. 

Biburv,  rector  of,  501. 

Bielfeld,  baron,  his  account  of  the  dance  of 
torches,  107. 

Bieotry  punished,  558. 

"  Billet,  (Crooked)  "  on  Penge  Common,  669. 

Billinmate,  old  satire  on,  1 68. 

BiU^  Boots,  notice  and  engraving  of,  809. 

Bilaington  Priory,  tenure  of,  616. 

Biid-catcher,  epgtaving  of,  589 

—  seller,  engimving  of,  •09. 


Birds;  a  play  in  which  all  the  chaiaciers  are 
birds,  188;  particulars  lespecting  birds, 
588,  59 1 .    See-  Parrots,  Starlings. 

Birmingham  old  conjurors,  281. 

Bishops ;  one  misled  by  a  saint,  415;"  bishop 
ofButterby."  865. 

Black  jacks  and  warming  pans,  15. 

-letter  books,  curious  criticism  on,  425. 

Blacksmiths;  their  endurance  of  fire,  315; 
Gretna-green  blacksmith,  481. 

Bleeding;  for  one's  country,  90;  practised 
by  a  woman,  141;  former  frequency  of 
479  ;  in  silence  and  psalmody,  »6. 

Blind  Hannah,  engraving  of,  221. 

^—  W  illie,  of  Newcastle,  461. 

Bloody  hand,  (the)  258. 

*'Blythe  Cockpen,'*  and  the  merry  monarch, 
411. 

Boar*8  head,  custom  concerning,  85,  890. 

Bodmin,  royal  joke  on,  848. 

Bogs,  remarks  on  timber  in,  185. 

Bonaparte;  his  grand  procession  to  Notre 
Dame,  508;  his  system  of  over-governing, 
784. 

Bones,  curious  account  of  breaking  of  one, 
142 ;  embalming  of,  576. 

Am-flre,  singular  one,  762. 

Books;  pleasures  and  consolation  of,  16,917; 
old,  with  new  titles,  68;  one  dedicated  to 
the  author,  125;  proper  standard  of,  248; 
(black  letter)  naif  criticism  on,  425 ;  when 
first  made  of  paper,  507.  See  Doomsday 
book. 

Booksellers,  an  author  reading  a  manuscript 
to  one;  engraving,  195. 

Boot^  Billy,  en^ving  of,  802. 

Bowring,  Mr.,  his  "  Popular  Servian  Poetry,' 
529. 

Boys;  at  school,  149;  on  ermnds,  150;  ac- 
count of  a  boy  bee-eater,  746. 

Bradenstoke  Priory,  289. 

"  Brazen  Age,  (The)**  old  play,  447. 

Bread  seals,  used  by  ladies,  90. 

Breach  of  promise,  curious  case  of,  180. 

Breakfast,  singular  dishes  at,  618. 

Breaking  of  an  aim  bone  by  rheumatism 
149. 

Brecon,  minstrelsy  society  at,  888. 

Breeds,  (mixed)  curious  complaint  of,  626. 

Brentford  Hannah,  [Blind  Hannah,]  engraving 
of,991. 

Brewer's  drayman,  character  of,  874. 

Brewing,  private,  779. 

"Bridal  of  Caokhaim,"  784. 

Bride,  description  of  one,  995. 

Bridesman,  994, 996. 

Bridlington,  irregular  stream  near,  980. 

Bristol,  Lent  custom  at^  695. 

Britannia's  sup-porter,  418. 

British  Museum,  pleasures  and  facilities  of^ 
111. 

poetesses,  by  Mr.  Dyce,  195. 

portraits,  sale  catalogue  of,  286. 

Britons,  (ancient.)    See  Wales. 

Bromholm,  former  pilgrimage  to,  899. 

Bronze,  antique,  found  in  the  Thames.  267. 
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Brookes,  Mr.  J.,  diMection  of  kiog't  ostrich 
by,  617. 

«»  Brose  and  Butter,"  a  favourite  royal  air,  4 1 1 . 

Brothers,  younger  not  allowed  formerly  to 
pursue  trades,  S93. 

Brough,  io  Westmoreland ;  twelfth-night  cus- 
toms at,  86;  March  lair  at,  817;  church, 
817. 

Brougham,  Mr.,  his  speech  on  the  founding 

of  the  London  uniyersity,  596. 
Brouwer,  a  painter,  notice  of,  10. 
Brummelliana,  666. 
Bryan,  Daniel,  a  braTe  old  seaman,  681 . 

Cabbage  and  tailors,  471. 

Cairo,  characteristiG  salutation  at,  197. 

Camberwell  Grove,  809. 

Campbell,  Mr.T.,  speech  of  at  Glasgow,  758. 

Campbells,  the,  778. 

Canons,  near  Edgeware,  former  celebrity  of, 
691. 

Capital  for  banking,  59. 

punishments,  455,  460. 

Caps  and  hats,  fashionable  days  for  new  ones, 
478. 

Captain  and  lieutenant,  mortal  duel  between. 
724. 

Cards,  fortune-telling,  74. 

Carew,  lady  Elizabeth,  196. 

Carnival,  ceremony  of  interring,  971, 978. 

Carthi^,  Nova,  its  present  to  Scipio,  965. 

Carts,  dignity  of,  169. 

Castle-building,  464. 

Coombe,  tickling  trout  at,  669. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  vow  of,  475. 

Catherinot,  a  French  pamphleteer,  797, 

Catholic  German  universities,  124. 

Cawston  church,  poor's-box  in,  747. 

Ceremonies,  a  true  paper  currency,  919. 

Chafln,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  anecdotes  about  Cran- 
bourne  Chase,  89. 

Chairman,  (Bath)  mock  funeral  of,  41. 

Chairs,  (arm,)  786. 

Challenges,  a  poetical  solicitor's  answer  to 
one,  724.    See  Duels. 

Chambers,  James,  the  poor  poet,  486. 

Chancellor,  (lord)  office  of,  729. 

Chancery,  540  j  despatch  in,  780 

Chandler,  Mary,  a  poetess,  199. 

'•  Changes,  (The/*  oM  play,  417 

Characters ;  of  servanU  at  hirings,  177;  na- 
tional, in  compliment,  186,  Ac. ;  tendency 
of  former  lessons  to  meanness  of  charac- 
ter, 564 ;  character  of  the  old  gentleman, 
118;  of  Kimberley,  a  Birmingham  con- 
juror, 985;  of  the  barber,  241 ;  of  Mrs. 
AureliaSparr,  840;  of  A|pn&stilla,  858;  of 
he,  dnvman,  871;   a  literary  character, 
410:  of  "the  good  clerk,"  662;  of  the 
Durham  pitmen,  651. 
Chaike,  Mrs.,  her  autobiography,  195;  fiir. 
»-  ther  notices,  958. 
Charlemagne,  privilege  granted  by,  554. 
Charles  L,  curious  anecdote  concerning,  701 . 
— — -  II.,  character  of,  547 ;  anecdotes  of, 
.701,  788. 


I  Charlestown,  ugly  club  at,   468,    duelling 

.society  at,  720. 
Charybdisand  Scylla,  conflicting  descriptic  ns 

of,  642,  705. 
"  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside,"  old  play,  955 
Chastity  of  Scipio,  265. 
Chatham,  earl  of,  812. 
Chawortb,  Mr.,  duel  with  lord  Byron,  782. 
Cheapside  Turk,  inquiry  for,  194. 
Cheese  and  stones,  comparative  digestibility 

of,  855. 

"  Cherry  woman"  of  long  since,  engraving 

of,  685. 
Chest,  a  wonderfully  capacious  one,  706. 
Chester,  mysteries  of,  treated  by  Bf  r.  Sharp 

14.  ^' 

Chesterfield,  lord, bleeding  for  his  country,  90. 
Children,  lost,  proper  means  for  recovering, 

18;  adoption  of,  in  France,  990;  former 

austere  treatment  of,  894. 
Chiltem  Hundreds,  account  of,  649. 
Chimneys,  rare  before  the  Reformation,  889; 

smoky,  how  cured,  579. 

Chinese  ceremonies  of  salutation,  197;  idol, 
697. 

Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  curious  collation 
given  to,  559. 

Christmas  customs,  890,  89 1 . 

Christ*s  sepulchre  and  resurrection,  484. 

Churches;  church  processions.  899 ;  church- 
houses  before  the  Reformation  described, 
899 ;  few  built  in  the  correct  line,  898 ; 
throughout  Eurof)e,  jpope's  grant  to  Itolian 
architects  for  building,  898;  oigans  first 
used  in,  478;  (see  Organs;)  visiting  the 
churches,  478;  curious  old  church  ac- 
compts,  481.    See  Fonts. 

Gibber,  (Colley)  life  of  his  daughter,  195. 

**  City  nip^htcap,*'  old  play,  559.    ' 

Clare,  Elizabeth,  her  intense  attachment,  458 

Clarence,*  duke  of,  lord  high  admiral,  577; 
dukedom  of  Clarence,  409. 

Classes  of  mankind,  how  many,  455. 

Clemency,  policy  of,  401. 

Clergyman,  a  waggish  cleigyman,  688  ;  duels 
fought  by,  722 ;  office  oi  lord  chancellor 
formerly  held  by,  729. 

"  Clerk,  (the  good)"  569. 

Clerkenwell,  ancient  river  Fleet  at,  75. 

Cleiks  and  parsons,  anecdotes  about,  662. 

Clothes,  economical  allowance  for,  668. 

Clubs,  the  ugly,  264,  468;  parliament,  280; 
the  silent,  467 ;  the  duellists'  in  Charles- 
town,  721. 

Coaches,  in  1684,  169 ;  coach  and  steam 
travelling  compared,  962. 

Coin,  (old  silver)  how  to  read  inscriptions  of, 
452. 

Coke,  sir  Edward,  immense  fan  used  by,  894. 

Colas,  a  celebrated  diver,  647. 

Cole,  Mr.  J.,  his  "  Antiquarian  Trio,"  595, 
580. 

Colliers  of  Durham,  account  of,  651 . 

Colours,  the  Isabella  colour,  558. 

Columns,  engraving  of  a  curious  British  onei 
349. 
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CompMiica,  certain  uses  of,  999. 

ComplimeDts,  196;  a  natural  compliment, 
844. 

Goademnation,  criminal,  stupefactioD  attend- 
ing, 457. 

Conjarorfl,(Binninf?ham)  284. 

Conscience,  force  of,  138,  401. 

ConiUble*!  "  Miscellany,"  1 14. 

Convents,  ambition  of  the  nuns  in,  478. 

Cooke,  Rev.  T.,  inquiry  about,  186;  notice 
of,  406. 

Cookesley,  Mr.,  patron  of  Mr.  W.  Giffonl,53. 

Cooks  for  the  royal  table,  877. 

Copper  mines,  vali«able,  in  Cornwall,  658. 

Cordeliers,  their  lists  of  candidates  how  ar- 
ranged, 698. 

Cornwall,  valuable  mines  in,  658 ;  suffered 
little  in  recent  pressure,  659 ;  parsons  and 
clerks  in,  669. 

Corporations,  anatomy  of,  524 

Cortusius  Lodovick,  a  lawyer,  funeral  of^ 
699. 

Cottlotlr,  in  Golconda,  celebrated  for  dia- 
monds, 827. 

Counter,  tradesman's  duty  behind,  565. 

Country,  bleeding  for,  9 ;  parties  and  plea- 
sures, 858;  little  known,  708 ;  former  man- 
ners of  country  gentlemen,  891. 

Court  banquet,  innocent  gaiety  at,  551. 

Courtier,  shrewd,  405. 

Courts  of  justice  contrast  of  feeliqgs  in,  457. 

Covent  Garden,  gambling-houses  formerly  in, 
86. 

Coventry,  pageant  vehicle  and  play  at,  1 1. 

Cow  per,  the  poet,  two  letters  of,  759. 

Crabbe,  poet,  criticism  on,  688. 

Cranboume  Chase,  notice  and  engraving  of 
emigration  of  deer  from,  99;  town  and 
parish  of*  Cranboume,  r6.  /  bloody  affray 
in  the  chase,  89 ;  origin  and  history  of  the 
chase,  S6. 

Craven,  (Skipton  in)  theatrical  company  in, 
69;  legend  of,  515. 

Creditors,  unblushing  impudence  of  one,  667. 

Creases,  green-grocers'  devices  with,  607. 

Criea,  London;  engraving  of  the  "young 
lambs"  seller,  895 ;  of  the  bird-seller,  609; 
of  the  cherry-woman,  685;  of  the  old 
water-earrier,  788. 

Criminals,  capital,  feelings  of  before  and  after 
hanging,  455. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  anecdote  of,  14. 

Crown  lands,  under  Elisabeth,  580,  581. 

Crueltv  relenting  at  music,  399. 

Crusades,  effects  of,  899. 

Cumberland  weddings,  794. 

Cups,  gold  and  maple,  exchange  of  at  coro- 
nations^ 616. 

Cushion  dance  described,  161. 

Customers,  how  to  be  considered,  566;  a 
spruce  mercer  and  a  lady  customer,  567 ; 
invitation  of  customer^  697. 

Dababelim,  king  of  India,  library  of,  947. 
Damages  fot  breach  of  promise  by  a  negro, 
180 


Dancing;  goose-dancing  dexcribed,  81 ;  the 
dance  of  torches,  107  ;  cusUion  dance,  161; 
May-day  dance  of  milk-maids,  557 ;  parti- 
cular wedding  dances,  798. 

Davenant,  Sir  W.,  his  description  of  London, 
167. 

''  David  and  Bethsabe,*' old  play,  609. 

<'  David^s  Sow,  (As  drunk  as}'*  explained, 
879. 

Death ;  "  Death's  Doings,*'  940 ;  horror  at 
mention  of,  498 ;  description  of  a  death- 
bed, 495  ;  banquet  of  the  dead,  515;  cus- 
tom of  laying  salt  on  the  dead,  528 ;  singu- 
lar disposal  of  a  royal  corpse,  576;  singti- 
lar  phantasms  or  figures  of  the  dead,  710. 

Decimals,  741. 

Decker,  the  dramatist,  excellence  of,  858. 

Dedication,  curious,  125. 

Deer,  emigration  of  from  Cranboume  Chase, 
notice  and  engraving  of,  29 ;  driven  from 
the  Highlands,  754 ;  their  abhorrence  oC 
sheep,  ibf  755. 

Defoeana,  564, 626. 

Delaval  (Sir)  and  the  monk,  599. 

Denton  castle,  seat  of  Fairfax,  687. 

**  Devil,"  often  assumed  as  a  surname,  with 
corresponding  arms,  698. 

Devonshire,  butterfly  hunting  in,  678. 

,  duchess  of,  compliment  to,  844 

Diamond  cut  diamond,  649. 

Diamonds,  where  and  how  found,  827. 

Diligence  and  delight,  780. 

Dinner,  mysterious  privacy  of,  494. 

Directions;  pious  direction  posts,  589;  a  par- 
ticular direction,  675. 

Discount  for  cash,  988. 

Disease,  philosophical  observation  under, 
711. 

Dishes  for  the  royal  table  maiked,  877. 

Ditton,  fThames)  great  resort  of  anglers,  659 

Diver  of  Charybdis,  account  of,  705. 

Diving-bell,  origin  and  notices  of,  768. 

Doctors,  dilemma  against,  81. 

Doge  of  Venice,  marriage  of,  459. 

Dolcoath,  valuable  mine  in  Cornwall,  658 

Doomsday-book,  dissertations  on,  610. 

Dormer,  judge,  406. 

Dover  Cliffs,  humane  warning  against,  450. 

"  Downfall  of  Mav-games,"  545. 

«« of  Robert,  earl  of  Huntingdon,'* 

oM  play,  799. 

Draining  the  fens,  effect  of,  148. 

Drama.    See  Plays. 

Drayman,  brewer's,  description  of,  874. 

Drayton,  his  sarcasm  on  trade,  564. 

Dresden,  elector's  bear-garden  at,  490. 

**  Drunk  as  David's  sow,"  879. 

Drankards,  the  place  they  go  to,  540 ;  warn- 
ing to,  894. 

"  Duchess  of  Suffolk,"  old  play,  588. 

Dudley  [a  barber]  of  Portsmouth,  405. 

Duels ;  singular  mode  of  duelling  with  a  bag 
90 ;    interesting  account  of  duels,    790 , 
poetical  answer  to  a  challenge,  794. 

Dulwich  college,  and  the  founder,  495,  497^ 
670. 
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Dumplings,  Norfolk,  by  whom  to  be  eaten, 
355. 

Dungeons  for  prisoners  formerly  in  castles 
and  monasteries,  891. 

Durham,  engraving  of  Tommy  Sly  of,  8S1 ; 
HuU  Alderson  bellman  of,  cngreving,  865 ; 
Elvet  bridge  in,  engraving,  413;  ecclesias- 
tical survey  of  see  of,  415  ;  account  of  the 
pitmen  in  county  of  Durham,  651 ;  visit  of 
James  I.  to  the  city,  679. 

Dustman,  happy  compliment  by,  S44. 

Dutch  compliments  of  salutation,  197. 

Dyce,  Alexander,  his  specimens  of  British 
poetesses,,]  98 

Early  rising,  796. 

East  Grinstead  old  play-bill,  187. 

Easter,  antipathy  to  the  Jews  at,  890 ;  Easter 
ceremonies,  477,  &c.  503,  554. 

Eating,  advice  against  excess  of,  81  ;  fire- 
eaters,  814 ;  stone-eaters,  358. 

Eclipse,  [race-horse]  engraving  and  account 
of,  617,  &c. 

Economy  equally  necessary  with  industry, 
346. 

Education,  how  conducted  before  the  Refor- 
mation, 889  ;  lamented  by  a  mulatto,  ib. 

EiBngham,  loid  Howard  of,  his  autograph, 
573. 

Egyptians  in  France,  description  of,  478. 

Ei  Dorado  of  literature,  741. 

Elephant,  remains  of,  found  near  Battle- 
bridge,  80. 

Elizabeth,  queen,  simile  used  by,  820 ;  wash- 
ing poor's  feel  by,  479. 

El  vet  bridge,  Durham,  418. 

Emblems  and  mottos,  90 ;  emblems  used  by 
servants  at  hirings,  174,  S08. 

Epitaphs;  by  Dr.Lowth  on  his  daughter,  188; 
extempore  one  on  a  French  general,  688. 

Errors,  clerical,  684. 

Ethiopians,  mode  of  salutation  by,  196. 

Etiquette,  cut  down  by  civilisation,  919; 
nearly  fatal  excess  of,  787. 

Etymology  ;  of  various  English  words,  473  ; 
of  words  of  necessity  from  the  German, 
and  of  those  of  luxury  from  the  French, 
ib. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour/*  original  scene 
of  changed,  808. 

Ewari's  old  port,  843. 

Excuse,  a  good  one,  796. 

Execution,  case  of  revival  after  apparent  ex- 
ecution, 455. 

Excursions  of  tradesmen,  limits  of,  567. 

Exercise  and  air  recommended  to  ladies,  809. 

Fairs,  fonner  importance  of,  205. 
Falcon  tavern,  site  of,  497. 
Mimilies,  former  discipline  in,  894  ;  singular 
abandonment  of  family,  484 ;  picture  of 
desolation  in,  656. 
Fanatic,  (fasting)  184. 
Fans,  former  size  and  application  of,  894. 
Pares  of  ticket  porters,  19. 
Farmers  in  1782.  and  in  1822,468 
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Faro  Straits,  643,  646. 

Farthings,  378. 

Fasting,  extraordinary,    184;    fast-pudding 
and  Friar  Bacon,  688. 

Fate,  plea  and  answer  respecting,  8f  6. 

•^  Father's  Home,  (A)"  170. 

Feast,  a  fearful  one,  520. 

Feathers,  141. 

February,  advice  for,  252. 

Fees,  the  best  of,  540. 

Feet,  washing  of,  at  Vienna,  477;  and  at 
Greenwich  by  queen  Elizabeth,  479. 

Felons,  sensations  of,  before  and  after  hang- 
ing, 455. 

Female  friendship,  868. 

Fens,  goose-herds  in,  140 ;  .effect  of  draining 
in,  148. 

Figures  and  numbers,  759. 

'    of  the  deed,  singular  narrative  of, 
710. 

Filial  custom,  625. 

Fingera,  numbering  by,  761. 

Fire-damp,  explosions  of.  656. 

Fire-eatera,  814. 

Fish-street,  (Old)  167. 

Fishermen,  sarcasms  u|{on,  870. 

Fitzgerald,  Col.,  and  Col.  King,  duel  be- 
tween, 728. 

Fleet  river  at  Clerkenwell,  75. 

Flogging,  formerly,  at  Oxford,  894. 

Flora,  games  of,  541 ;  indictment  and  trial  of 
Flore,  545. 

Flowers,  singular  attention  to,  by  the  pitmen, 
653. 

Fly-berry  plant,  144. 

Font,  of  Harrow  churcbt  157 ;  of  Beckenham 
church,  765;  of  West  Wickham  church 
813. 

Foot-hall,  formerly  played  in  I^ndon  streets 
169. 

Fop  and  wit,  union  of,  666. 

Fortune ;  cards  for  telling  fortunes,  74  ;  how 
to  be  commanded,  847;  fortune  favours 
the  brave,  or  butterfly  hunting,  678. 

"  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,"  old  play,  299. 

Fownes,  Thomas,  and  his  fox-hounds,  83. 

Fox,  the  quaker,  762. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  anecdote  of,  89. 

Fraock  Elan,  isle  of,  777. 

Fraser,  Simon,  brother  of  lord  Lovat,  688. 

F'-ench;  nobility,  132;  valentines,  206 ;  adop- 
tion of  children  by,  220  ;  transmigration  of 
French  noblesse,  242 ;  ceremonies  in 
France,  271,  272,  502;  present  jumble  of 
ranks  among,  862 ;  former  hospitality  to 
travellers,  896;  nationality  of,  504,  505^ 
decorum  of  in  crowds,  ib,;  almanacs, 
statements  of,  540. 

Friar  Bacon  and  his  servant,  638. 

Friendship;  destroyed  by  advice,  380 ;  on  the 
nail,  supposed  meaning  of,  764. 

Fritters  in  France  and  England,  271. 

Funerals ;  mock,  of  a  Bath  chairman,  41 ;  of  a 
French  general  by  a  British  sailor,  681 ,  a 
cheerful  one,  699. 

Futurity,  peep  into,  74. 
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"  Game  at  Chess/'  old  play,  321. 

Gaming,    curious   notice    about    gambling 

booses,  86 ;  gaming  for  funeral  eipenses, 

763. 

Gammon  of  bacon,  Easter  custom  of,  890. 
Garlands,  May-day,  54 1 ,  54S,  550. 

Garriek  Plays,  selections  from,  contributed  by 
Mr.  C.  Lamb,  111,  188,  159,198,928,855. 
899,  884,  856, 884,  417, 447,  486,  511, 559, 
581,608,  640,  676,  708,  785,  788,  799. 

Geeae,  in  the  fens,  management  of,  141 ; 
goose-dancing  in  Scilly  islands,  81. 

Geikie,  Mr.,  a  meritorious  artist,  1 16. 

Gems  of  the  twelve  months,  88 1. 

Genius;  unrewarded,  816;  chance  a  great 
patron  of,  481. 

Gentleman,  (The  Old)  character  of,  1 18. 

Gentry ;  heralds  formerly  kept  by,  890 ;  for- 
mer manners  and  oppressions  of,  891, 
893  ;  austere  treatment  of  their  children, 
894. 

Geoige  L,  anecdote  of,  406. 

— —  II.  and  his  cooks,  877. 

Germain,  lord  Geor^,  anecdote  of,  410. 

Germany,  universities  in,  188. 

Gibbs,  alias  Huck*n,  Dr.,  554. 

Gifford,  William,  death  and  memoir  of,  48. 

Gift* ;  new-year,  7  ;  wedding,  798,  794. 

Ginger  beer,  receipt  for,  471. 

Gipsies,  health  and  happiness  of,  810. 

Gipsy  [a  stream]  in  Yoikshire,  880. 

Gladiators  in  England,  495. 

Glass  windows,  rare  before  the  Reformation, 
898. 

Glenstrae,  laird  of,  465. 

Glisseg,  in  Wales,  the  happy  valley,  358. 

"  God  keep  you,"  old  salutation,  890. 

"God  save  the  King,"  author  of,  825. 

Goethe,  his  philosophy  of  life,  898. 

Gold  found  in  Scotland  and  Cornwall,  658. 

*<  Golden  Age,  (The)"  old  play,  677. 

tooth,  learned  disputes  about,  458. 

Gone  or  ^oing,  778. 

Good-eatmg  pernicious,  877;  domestic  dia- 
logue on  good-livingi  888. 

GoodKriday,  478,  488. 

Goodrick,  St.,  a  bishop  misled  by,  415. 

Gran^r,  Rev.  Mr.,  the  Linnsus  of  British  por- 
traiu,  510. 

Gressington  manager,  \T.  Airay]  69. 

Gratitude,  in  birds,  598. 

Gravity  mistaken  for  wisdom,  898. 

Great  IJnknown  discovered,  806,  Stc. 

Green-grocers*  devices,  607. 

Greenland,  English  sailors  in,  699. 

Greenock  Adam  and  Eve,  antiquity  of, 
538. 

Gregory,  (Old)  selfishness  of  defeated,  840. 

Gresham  committee,  notice  by,  about  lost 
children,  18. 

Gietna  Green  blacksmith  and  marriages, 43 1, 
436. 

Grey,  lady  Jane,  table  book  of,  3. 

Grief,  expressive  silence  of,  459. 

Grinstead,  (East)  old  play-bill,  137. 

Gioavenor,  earl,  and  Mr  Gifford,  57. 


Groves;  on  a  pictoresqne  one,  807;  groves 

and  high  places,  808. 
''Guardian,  (The)"  old  play,  418. 
Guards,  Swiss,  monument  of,  engraTing,  953 
Guilty,  stupefisction  on  verdict  of,  457. 
Gwennap*  in  Cornwall,  productive  mine  in, 

658. 

Hl^^man  Heigh,  new  yearns  eve  custom,  7. 

Hairdresser.    See  Barber. 

Halfpennies,  878. 

Hall,  (Antiquarian)  of  Lynn,  engmring  and 
notice  of,  189. 

,  Thomas,  his  *'  Fanebria  F]oi»,*'  545. 

Ham  and  stilton,  179. 

Hampsiead,  Shepherd's  Well  at,  881;  the 
place  of  groves,  810. 

Hands;  peculiarity  of  the  barber's  hand, 
845;  the  bloody  hand,  958;  reason  for 
preferring  the  right  hand,  980. 

Hanged  and  unhanged,  mankind  divided  into, 
455. 

Hannah,  (Blind)  notice  and  engraving  of, 
891. 

Hard  fiare,  $58. 

labour,  varied  by  different  tread-mills, 

755. 

Hare's  foot  an  antidote  to  witchcraft,  674. 

Harp,  notices  of,  885. 

Harris,  Renatus,  organist,  960. 

Harrow  church,  engmving  of  its  old  font,  1 57 

Hart,  the  astrologer,  1 85. 

Hatred,  to  be  insured  by  advice,  880. 

Hawking,  ladies  formerly  devoted  to,  899. 

Health,  importance  and  means  of,  909,  977 

Hedgehog,  celestial,  697. 

Henley,  in  Arden,  custom  in,  176. 

Henry  IV.,  anecdotes  oC  401,  409. 

— — —  IX.,  notice  of,  739. 

Heralds  formerly  in  the  train  of  nobility  and 
gentry,  390. 

Herefordshire,  new-moon  custom  in,  393. 

Heriot,  curious  register  concerning,  817. 

Hero,  singular  one  of  an  old  play,  885. 

Heroism  and  humanity,  632. 

Herrings,  curing  and  virtues  of,  569. 

Hey  wood,  Thomas,  hia  excellence  as  a  dra- 
matist, 801,858. 

Hide  park,  or  a  tanner*s  villa,  764. 

"  llierarchie  of  Angels,"  old  play,  885. 

High  admiral,  (lord)  office  and  seal  of,  578. 

Highlands;  legend  of,  990;  weddings,  292; 
tartans  nearly  obsolete  in,  998;  customs 
in,  465,  513  ;  deer  and  shoep  in,  751 ;  con- 
tempt for  table  luxuries  in,  755 ;  Highland 
scenery,  775. 

Hill,  Rev.  Mr.,  killed  in  a  duel,  729. 

Hindoo  husbandmen,  696. 

Hiring  of  servants  at  statutes,  171 ,  803. 

Hobby  horses,  obsolete  toys,  engraving  of, 

68a 

Hobday,  Mr.,  artist,  exhibition  of,  6R7. 
Hobson,  (old)  pleasant  conceits  of,  419. 
Hoby,  sir  Edward,  578. 
Hogarth,  and  engraving  from  his  picture  of 
lord  Lovat,  937. 
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Holidays;  how  spent  in  Ireland,  699;  their 
utility^  694;  this  benevolent  Greek  philo- 
sopher, 695. 

Holly  tree,  carrying  of,  at  Brough,  96. 

Home,  a  father's,  170 ;  spells  of  home,  916. 

Homchurch,  84. 

Horses ;  engraving  and  account  of  the  race- 
horse ficlipse,  618,  &c.;  their  swiftness 
connected  with  great  muscular  power,  tfr. ; 
difference  between  theoretic  standards  and 
occasional  excellence,  690;  insurance  of, 
681 ;  great  weight  of  the  heart  of  Eclipse, 
t6.;  singular  examination  of  horses,  660. 

Hot  meals,  814. 

Hounds ;  first  fox-hounds  in  the  west,  85. 

Hour-glasses  for  pulpits,  485,  501. 

Howard  of  Effingham,  lord,  [lord  high  admi- 
-ral]  antogiaph  of,  57S,  &€. 

Human  life,  388. 

Humanity  aind  heroism,  639 ;  hamanity  some- 
times nearly  lost  in  forms,  78T. 

Hunter,  John,  the  anatomist,  618. 

Hunting;  description  of  buck-huntiog  kk 
Cranboume  Chase,  33. 

Husbandmen  in  India,  696. 

Hut.  Alderson,  of  Durham,  865. 

Hy-jinks,  a  Scotch  amusement,  46T. 

Hyait,  Sophia,  her  poetical  enthosiasm»  718. 

Hygrometer,  new,  95. 

I,  the  pronoun,  danger  of  wearing  it  oat,  841. 
Idols,  (Chinese)  697. 

Imagination;  its  transforming  power, 9,  16.' 
immersion  instead  of  interment,  419. 
Imperial  drink,  receipt  for,  471. 
Improviaatore,  extraordinary,  491. 
Inch,  derivation  of,  378. 
India,  library  of  the  king  of,  947 ;  husband- 
men of,  696. 
**  Indictment  of  Flora,"  a  dialogue,  545. 
Indulgences,  (popish)  not  always  ill  applied. 

Industry  vain  without  thrift,  346. 

Inishail,  isle  of,  775. 

Innocent  (Pope)  HI.,  747. 

Inns,  rare  before  the  Reformation,  891 ;  poor's 
boxes  formerly  at,  392,  717. 

Inscriptions  on  old  silver  coin,  how  to  read, 
459. 

Intellect,  march  of,  60,  681. 

Interlaken,  beauties  of,  498. 

Interment  superseded  by  immersion,  419. 

Ireland,  bogs  in,  185;  customs  in,  506,  593; 
custom  of  iorid-lieutenants  of,  663 ;  Irish- 
men on  a  holiday,  699. 

Italian  architects,  pope's  grant  to,  for  building 
churches,  393. 

**  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,"  old  play,  41 6. 

Jack-o'-Lent,  970. 

Jamaica,  speculation  for  warming-pans  in, 

15. 
James  I.,  rudeness  of  his  court  to  women, 

390;  at  Durham,  679. 
-  II.,  notices  of  the  Stuart  papers,  738. 

January,  general  prescriptions  for,  81. 


Japanese  mode  of  salutation,  i97 
Jeffries,  Judge,  a  judge  of  music, 96 1. 
Jeggon,  Dr.,  anecdote  of,  898. 
Jemingham,  Mr.,  notice  of,  901. 
Jests;  great  merit  of  suppressing  offensive 

ones,  980 ;  effect  of  wealth  on  their  suc- 
cess, 348. 
Jews,  Easter  custom  against,  554. 
<' John  (King)  and  Matilda,"  old  pby.  111, 

80S. 
John  Bull,  specimen  of,  876 ;  indecorum  aad 

rudeness  of  in  crowds,  50S. 
Joy,  madness  from  excess  of,  511. 
Judges,  hunting  their  own  venison  on  circuit 

84 ;  immense  fiuis  formerly  carried  by,  on 

circuit,  394. 
Justice,  (impartial)  406. 
Justices  of  peace,  former  furniture  of  their 

halls,  391 ;  arithmetical  estimate  of,  788. 

Keats,  the  poet,  810. 

Kimberley,  Frencis*  Birmingham  conjuror, 

885. 
King,fTbe)  and  the  private  sentleman,  789. 
King,  Col.,  and  Col.  Fitsgerald,  duel  between, 

798. 

—  Dr.,  Ms  pun,  959 

Kiifoy    Malhamdale     church -yard    legend, 
515. 

Moofside,  death  of  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham at,  595. 

Kircher,  his  account  of  a  marvellous  diver, 

t05. 
Kissing,  in  Ireland,  on  Easter  Monday,  506 
Knowledge, defends  from  the  juegle  of  forms, 
919;  even  a  little  of  it  nseral,  758;  im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  894. 

Labour,  hard,  greatly  varied  by  different  tread- 
mills, 755. 

Ladies,  in  winter  like  tea-kettles,  151 ;  air 
and  exercise  for,  909;  lady  of  the  hill 
991;  character  of  Mrs.  Aurelia  8parr,  a 
maiden  lady,  840;  the  lady  and  trouba- 
dour, 453 ;  the  white  lady,  717.  See  Wo 
men. 

Laing,  David,  the  Gretna-green  blacksmith, 
131. 

Lamb,  Mr.  C,  lively  letter  to,  194. 

Lambert,  [parliamentary]  monument  to,  699. 

**  Lambs  (Young)  to  sell,"  a  London  cry,  895. 

Lamond  of  Cowel,  tradition  of,  465. 

Lancaster,  dukes  of,  100;  and  York,  houses 
of,  ib. 

Language  without  words,  467 ;  English,  dis- 
tinct derivations  of,  478. 

Lansberg,  Matthew,  Liege  almanac  by,  974. 

Lanterns,  court  order  for,  in  the  streeu,  414. 

Laplander's  mode  of  salutation,  186. 

Lapstone,  beating  the,  85. 

Lark,  the  evening,  699. 

Last  tree,  88 ;  last  deer  of  Beann  Doran, 
754. 

"  Late  Lancashire  Witches, (The)"  old  play, 

193. 
Lauron,  Mareellu%  artist,  509. 
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Lavater,  ftphoritms  by^  874. 

Lawsuitj  effect  of,  184. 
Learning,  and  large  libreries,  318;  formerly 
united  with  pedantry,  894 ;  a  mulatto  de- 
ploring his  education,  686 ;  a  little  learning 
not  dangerous,  757. 

Leathart,  Mr.,  "  Welsh  Penillion  of,**  885. 

"  Legends,  Scottish/'  775. 

Leicestershire,  custom  of,  588. 

Tjendi,  M.  B.,  new  hygrometer  by,  85. 

Lent,  customs  in,  685. 

—  Jack-o',  puppet  formerly  thrown  at, 
870. 

Lettered  atones,  curious  ancient  one,  85 1 . 

letters,  address  on  one,  675. 

Lewis,  St.,  disposal  of  his  body,  576. 

Leybourne,  W.  de,  first  Englishman  styled 
admiral,  576. 

Libels,  actions  for,  formerly  rare,  889;  dra- 
matic libel,  408. 

Libraries,  cautions  about  forming,  818;  that 
of  the  kii«  of  India,  847. 

Licenses,  for  enacting  plays,  67,  68;  for 
printing  play-bills,  584,  586. 

Liege  almanac,  874. 

Lieutenant  and  captain,  dreadful  duel  be- 
tween, 784. 

Life,  898*;  recovered  after  hanging,  455. 

Lilly,  his  account  of  the  astrologer  Hart, 
185. 

Linnet  fancy,  587. 

Liston,  William,  crier  of  ''young  lambs," 
895. 

Literature,  a  great  baigain  of,  740 ;  a  literary 
character,  410. 

Lloyd,T.,E8q^  curious  pillar  restored  by,  858. 

lioaf-stealing,  an  old  Christmas  game,  891. 

Loddon  church,  poor's  boi  in,  747. 

London,  described  in  1684,  167;  modern 
improvements  in,  8 1 4 ;  musicians  incorpo- 
rated in,  888 ;  cries,  see  Cries ;  university, 
founding  of,  598 ;  notice  of  London  water- 
men, 687;  London  merchants  a  hundred 
yeara  since,  649;  London  holidays,  6d4. 
See  Bankside,  Battle-bridge,  Clerkenwell, 
Covent  Garden. 

''London  Chanticleen,"  old  play,  856. 

Long,  sir  Walter,  of  Draycot,  his  style  of  tra- 
velling, 898. 

'looking  Glasa  for  England  and  London,'* 
old  play,  641. 

Longevity,  clericalv^king  case  of,  84. 

I^ord  chancellor,  omce  of,  789. 

-— —  lii^li  admiral,  powers  and  seal  of,  578. 

Lost  children,  notice  about,  18. 

Lottery,  madness  from  success  in,  51 1. 

Lovat,  lord,  engraving  of,  887;  claimant  to 
the  title,  688. 

Love;  loves  of  the  negroes,  180;  music  re- 
quested for  a  love  dialogue,  514;  refine- 
ments of  Spanish  love,  787. 

••  Love  for  Love's  sake,"  old  play,  735, 788. 

Lowth,  bishop,  his  epitaph  on  his  daughter, 
188. 

Lucerne,  monument  of  (he  Swiss  guards  at, 
858. 


Lying;  why  Thames  Dition  called  lying 
Ditton,  659;  how  to  be  reformed,  781. 

Lynn,  Antiquarian  Hall  of,  1 89 ;  Billy  Boots 
of,  808 ;  May -day  at,  541. 

Mac  Colda,  Alaister,  778. 

Donalds  and  Campbells,  778. 

Gregor  of  Glenstrae,  465. 

Phadian,  captain,  788. 

Macham,  discoverer  of  Madeira,  876. 

Macrae,  captain,  and  sir  George  Ramsajr« 
fatal  duel  between*  788. 

Madeira,  discoverer  of,  876. 

Madness,  raving,  from  a  lottery  prise,  511. 

Bladrid,  carnival  in,  978. 

Magpies,  supentition  relating  to,  888. 

Malacca,  salutation  in,  196. 

Malmsbury  abbey  school,  tradition  aboa\ 
'      888. 

Mankind,  onlv  two  classes  of,  455. 

Mannen,  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time,  19;  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  889. 

Manuscripts,  a^  author  reculing   one  to  a 
bookseller,    engraving,  185;   curious  ac 
count  of  Stuart  manuscripts,  7S8. 

Maps,  a  curious  old  one,  506. 

March,  flnt  of,  888;  fair>  at  Brough,  817. 

of  intellect,  60. 

Marden  (Milton  and)  hundred  of,  577. 

Marriages,  a  new  plan  for,  81 7  account  of 
late  duke  of  York's,  105;  breach  of  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  180;  in  Highlands,  298  ; 
at  Gretna-green,  481;  of  the  doges  of 
Venice,  458;  perplexing  ones  in  relation- 
ship, 475 ;  vulgarity  of  a  court  lady's  con^ 
senting  to  marriage,  737;  Welsh,  748, 
Cumberland,  794 ;  curious  case  of  re-nmr- 
riage,  817. 

Ataarseilles,  custom  at,  871;  interesting  his- 
tory of,  589. 

"  Master  of  the  bears  and  don,"  497. 

Master  of  the  revels,  license  by,  60,  68. 

Masters,  an  amiable  one,  410. 

Matrimony.     See  Marriages. 

Maturin,  conversations  o^  681. 

Maundy  Thursday,  477,  &c. 

Maxims  of  meanness,  568, 564. 

May-day,  customs  on,  541,  &c.,  557,  688, 
689. 

Maxarine,  cardinal,  easy  patronage  by,  405. 

Meals;  hot  meals«  814;  taken  with  mysteri- 
ous privacy,  484. 

Meanness  formerly  taught  for  morab,  569 
&c. 

Memorandum  books,  1. 

Mercer  of  London,  old  picture  of,  569. 

Merchandise,  unfavourable  tendencies  of,  564 

Merchants,  (London)  a  hundred  yean  since 
649. 

Metastasio,  memoir  of«  481. 

Milton,  hundred  of,  575,  579. 

Mines ;  workers  in  coal-mines  described,  658 
fatal  explosion  in,  656;  in  Great  Britain, 
658. 

Ministers,  cheap  patronage  by,  405. 

Minstrels,  curious  regulations  for,  886 
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Mint,  test  of  old  tiWer  co'iD  at,  459. 

Miron,  FreDcia,  boldneM  and  iropuDity  of, 
401. 

Miseries  of  traTellin^,  969. 

Monasteries,  frequent  and  pious  bleedings 
in,  4T9. 

Monks.    See  Monasteries. 

Monson,  William,  alias  Billy  Boots,  809 

Month's  mind,  a  mass  for  the  dead,  488. 

Months,  tweWe  ^ems  of  the,  890. 

Moon,  new,  customs  on,  893. 

Moore,  T.,  the  poet,  remarks  on,  681,  684. 

Moorflelds  and' laundresses,  160 

Mops  or  statutes  for  hiring  servants,  171, 
908. 

Morals,  former  system  of,  for  tradesmen, 
564,  &c. 

More,  sir  T.,  notice  of,  780. 

Mortality  through  duels,  stated,  790. 

Mother-wit  better  than  learning,  579. 

"  Mothering  Sunday,"  695. 

Mottos  and  emblems^  90. 

Mount  Vernon,  why  so  called,  617. 

Mountain  ash,  an  antidote  to  witchcraft,  674. 

Mug-houses,  described  by  a  foreigner,  878. 

Mulattos,  curious  lamentation  of  one,  626. 

Mulgrave  fiimily,  founder  of,  768. 

Mullally,  Jack,  an  Irish  landlord,  608. 

Music;  anecdotes  of,  995;  comparison  of 
some  much-admired,  998;. musicians  in- 
corporated, 998;  some  effects  of  music, 
999 ;  in  churches,  961 ;  notice  of  the  harp, 
886;  mischieYous  musical  crash,  848; 
effects  of,  OD  rudeness  and  ignorance,  461 ; 
chaoges  in  church  music,  485;  requested 
for  a  beautiful  love-dialogue,  514;  of  birds 
particularised,  589;  experiment  of,  on  ani- 
mals, 691. 

Muskerry,  lord,  his  receipt  to  cure  lying, 
781. 

Mustard  and  csess  seeds,  devices  with,  607. 

Mysteries,  dramatic,  performed  at  Coventry, 
engraving  of,  11. 

Nail,  to  be  a  friend  upon  the,  764. 

Names,  of  places,  explained,  156;  curtail- 
ment of  baptismal  names,  885;  substitu- 
tion of  classical  for  baptismal  ones,  698; 
the  name  of  "  devil  *'  often  assumed,  t6. 

Nash,  T.,  on  herrfaigs,  in  1599,  560. 

Necromancy,  898. 

Negroes,  Joves  of,  180;  salutation  of  two 
negro  kings,  197. 

Nelson,  lord,  punctuality  of,  796. 

Nettleton,  custom  at,  85. 

New-moon,  customs  on«  898. 

New -year  ode  to,  set  to  music,  5;  customs 
on,  7. 

Newcastle,  Blind  Willie  of,  46 1 . 

, duchess  of,  notices  of,  197,978. 

Newsman,  description  and  engraving  of,  61. 

Newspapers,  varieties  and  interest  of,  61 ,  65 ; 
reading  the  newspaper,  engraving,  797. 

Newstead  abbey,  female  enthusiast  at,  718. 

Nicolai,  M.,  bookseller,  morbid  phantasms 
of,  710. 


Nightingale,  poets'  mistake  about,  588. 

Nimeguen,  two  ravens  at,  87. 

Nobility,  French,  remarks  on,  1 99. 

Nominative  case,  989. 

Norfolk  dumplings,  digested  by  a  stone-eater 

855. 
Normans,  what  derived  from,  898 
Northumberland,  custom  in,  657. 
Notre  Dune,  grand  Easier  ceremony  in,  509 
Nottingham,  earl  of,  675. 
Numbers  and  figures,  759. 
Nunneries,  girls  formerly  edooated  io,  889. 

Oddities  of  genius,  494. 

Offices  and  Imdes  speoifled  in  DooeMday- 
book,  61 6. 

O'Kelly,  Col.,  his  celebrated  raee-horseand 
parrot,  691. 

Old  age,  a  fair  price  for  bomiog  it  out  at  the 
stake,  686. 

^—  gentleman,  (tlw)  character  of,  1 18. 

—  women,  ridicule  of,  De  Foe's  ceoeure  oC 
90. 

OiauKiotang,  extraordinaiy  one,  756. 

Orde,  Mr.,  an  amateur  artist,  510. 

Organs;  celebrated  ones,  960;  addicas  to  a 
barrel  organ,  408;  notices  of,  474. 

Osnaburgh,  bishopric  of,  97. 

Ostend,  siege  of,  558. 

Ostrich,  (the  king's)  dissection  of,  617. 

Otho,  earl  of  York,  97. 

"  Ough,'*  (the  syllable)  many  ways  of  pro- 
nouncing, 688. 

Ounce,  derivation  of,  878. 

**  Outlandish  knisht,**  ISO. 

Oxford,  mayor  of,  617. 

Padua,  cheerful  funeml  at,  699. 

Pageant  vehicle  and  play,  representation  of, 
U. 

Painters,  scene  for,  655. 

Pamphleteers,  a  singular  one,  797. 

Paper  books  not  before  the  tenth  century,  507 

Papers,  (Stuart)  curious  account  of,  788. 

Parenthesis,  explanation  of,  571. 

Parents.    See  Children. 

Paris  garden,  Southwark,  489. 

Parish  accompts,  (old,)  481. 

Parliament,  clubs,  980;  anecdote  of  royal 
aversion  to,  700. 

"  Parliament  of  Bees,*'  old  play,  608. 

Parrots,  Col.  0'Kelly*s  most  remarkable  one, 
699. 

Parsons  and  clerks,  anecdotes  about,  669. 
See  Clergymen. 

Parsons,  Joe,  the  samphire-gatherer,  451. 

Parties  of  pleasure,  a  successful  one,  559 

Passion-week,  477,  &c. 

Patients,  philosophical  observation  of  theit 
diseases  by,  711. 

Patriotism,  fervour  and  judgment  of,  401 . 

Patronage,  (cheap)  405. 

Paulian,  (Father)  his  account  of  a  stone- 
eater,  85  S.  . 

Pearce,  Dr.  Zachary,  H.  Walpole's  lidMnle 

of,  9. 
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Pedan^^ry  formerly  ih«  anociate  of  learningi 
894. 

*  Peep  into  futurity,"  T4. 

Penge  Common, "  Crooked  Billet"  on,  670. 

Pens*  how  carried  anciently,  507;  their  in- 
troduction, ib. 

«  Perhaps,*'  its  importance  in  the  sciences, 
247. 

Pesce,  Nioolot  the  diver,  and  the  royal  gold 
cups,  705. 

Phantasms,  singular  case  o{^  710. 

Philippine  Islands,  salutations  in,  196. 

"  Phillis  of  Segros,"  old  play,  799. 

Phipps,  William,  founder  of  the  Mulgrave 
family,  16$. 

Phlebotomy.     See  Bleeding. 

Phrenology,  880. 

Physicians,  curious  jealousy  of  some^  874. 

Picture  dealer,  trade  catalogue  of,  886. 

Pilgrimages,  intense  interest  of  *'  Pilgrim*8 
Progress,*'  817;  pilgrimages  formerly  in 
En^and,  898 ;  a  curious  one,  475. 

Pilpay's  abridgement  of  a  library,  847. 

Pipe  sludge,  or  prejudice  against  new  water- 
conveyance,  788.- 

Places,  names  of  some  ei plained,  156;  high 
places  and  groves,  808. 

Planets,  illustration  of,  745. 

Platina,  the  historian,  anecdote  of,  698. 

Plays,  representation  of  a  pageant  vehicle  and 
play  at  Coventry,  1 1  ;  license  for  enacting 
plays,  67;  carious  play-bills,  187,  857, 
58 1,  686 ;  origin  and  progress  of  theatrical 
representation,  806 ;  not  a  third  of  old  dra- 
matic treasure  exhausted,  858;  supposed 
libels  in,  401,  408;  an  author's  correct 
esiimate  of  one,  578  ;  one  of  nine  days  re- 
presentation, 787  ;  a  straiehtforward  critic 
upon,  808;  Garrick's  collection  of.  See 
Garrick  plays. 

Plough-Monday,  81. 

"  Poetesses,  (British)"  by  Mr.  Dyce,  195. 

Poetry,  Bowring's  popular  Servian  poetry, 
589  ;  poetry  and  fact,  646. 

Poets;  advice  to  one  from  one  younger, 
848;  estimate  of  various  poets,  688  ;  minor 
poets  not  useless,  683. 

Poland,  custom  in,  880. 

Poor's  boxes^  notices  and  engravings  of,  747. 

—  rates,  none  befoEe  the  Reformation, 
808. 

Port  wine,  Ewart's  excellent,  848. 

Portaferry,  Easier  custom  at,  506. 

Porter  recommended,  4 1 8. 

Porters,  (ticket)  regulations  and  fares  of,  19. 

Portraits,  British,  Rodd's  sale  catalogue  of, 

.  886. 

Posts,  (road)  scripture  texts  on,  589. 

Potatoes,  proper  treatment  of  in  frost,  17. 

Potter,  Dr.,  university  flogger,  894. 

Pound,  derivation  of,  378. 

Powell  the  fire-eater,  814. 

■ — ,  Mr.,  a  notorious  duellist,  781. 

Presents,  new-year's,  7  ;  wedding,  793,  794.' 

Pretender,  curious  paternal  notices  of,  744. 

Priests  in  France^  former  hospitality  of,  890. 


Printing,  licenses  for,  584,  586. 

Prison  walls,  787. 

Private  and  public,  788. 

Prize-fighting  with  swords  formerly,  495. 

Professors  in  German  universities,  188. 

Prognostications,  effect  of  a  few  snccessful 

ones,  875. 
Promise,  breach  of,  curious  case  of,  180. 
Pronoun,  first  personal,  not  to  be  worn  out, 

841. 
Pronunciation,  at  the  old  Grassiogton  theatre, 

78;  ezdeme  irregularity  of  the  English, 

688. 
Property,  fixed  and  movable,  remarks  on^ 

845. 
Protestant  German  Universities,  184. 
Prynne,  William,  notice  of,  786. 
Public  and  private,  788. 
Publishers,  now  dispensed  with,  787. 
Pudsey,  bishop^  notice  of,  415. 
Pulpits   furnished    with    hour-glasses    and 

clocks,  485,  501- 
Punctuality  recommended,  79(l. 
Punishments,  capital,  solemnity  and  terror  of, 

455,  &c. 
Puns,  not  unnatural  in  grief  as  well  as  joy 

118.     , 
Purvis,  William,  or  *'  Blind  Willie"  the  min- 
strel, 461. 
Pye,  Mr.,  curious  anecdote  from,  of  Charles 

I.,  700. 
Pye-stealer  detected,  419. 

'*  Quarter  of  an  hour  before,"  796. 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  cu.Htoni  at,  85^  830. 
Questions,  danger  of  asking,  84?. 
Quin,  his  apology  for  a  dancer's  absence,  16; 
his  unfeeling  jokes,  ib.,  17. 

Race-horses.    See  Horses. 

Radnor^  lord,  anecdote  of  90. 

Ramsay,  sir  George,  killed  in  a  duel,  723. 

Randwick  near  Stroud,  custom  at,  558. 

Ratting,  881. 

Ravens,  at  Nimeguen,  87  ;  tradition  respect 

ing  two  at  home,  t6. ;  anecdote  <rf  one  at 

Hungerford,  886. 
Raynal,  Abb^,  anecdote  of,  89. 
Reading  aloud,  remarks  on,  878. 
Realities  resembling  dreams,  457. 
Red-herring  on  horseback,  an  old  dish,  890 ; 

eulogium  of  red-herrings,  569. 
Reformation,  manners  and  customs  before, 

389;  pn^ressof,  488. 
Regent's-street  and  park,  814,  815 
Relationship,  involvement  of  by  marriage, 

475. 
Religion,  828. 
Restitution,  belter  late  than  never,    88  ;  for 

ease  of  conscience,  401. 
Retrospect,  184. 

Return  made  to  a  parish  circular,  878. 
Revels,  master  of,  license  by  for  enacting 

plays,  68. 
Revenant,  (Le)  455. 
Revenge,  wishes  of,  195 
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Reverie^  461. 

Revival,  after  hanging  at  the  gallowa^  455. 

»*  Rewards  of  Virtue,'*  old  play,  159. 

Rheumatism,  asserted  effect  of,  142. 

Rhone,  river,  Scipio's  shield  found  in  S64. 

Rhubarb,  and  the  Turk  in  Cheapside,  194. 

Rich  man  defined,  8l6. 

Richardson,  the  first  public  fire-eater,  815. 

Riches,  good  and  bad  cfl'ecls  of,  817. 

Riddle  and  explanation,  410. 

Right  hand,  reason  for  preferring,  S80. 

Rigi,  in  Switzerland,  inscription  on  book  at, 

188. 
Rising,  (early)  7961 
Road-posts  inscribed  with  texts,  589. 
*'  Robin  Gray,  (Auld)"  curious  account  of, 

SOO. 
Robin  Hood's  bower,  485. 
Rodd,  Mr.  If.,  picture-dealer,  836. 
Uollan,  Madame,  a  celebrated  dancer,  16. 
Roman  antiquities,  79. 
Huom.«,  former  lowness  of,  168. 
Rosamond,  (Fair)  815. 
Rouen,  Eastei  custom  at,  481. 
Round  robin,  ancient  custom  of,  698. 
Royal  Society,  558. 
Rubonj,  liberalitv  and  kindness  of,  10. 
Runaway  mops  or  statutes,  176. 
Rural  delights,  708. 

Sailors,  custom  of  when  in  Greenland,  689; 
generous  feeling  of  one  for  a  dead  enemy, 
68 1  I  their  remonstrance  b^  a  round  ro- 
bin, 689 ;  anecdote  of  an  Irish  one,  699. 

St.  Bride's  church,  admirable  organ  in,  861. 

St.  David's  dav,  8:t4. 

St.  Giles  Hill/ near  Winchester,  fiair  at,  804. 

St.  Goodrick  misleading  a  bishop,  415. 

St.  Jerome's  description  of  an  organ,  474; 
conjecture  about  his  dragon,  538. 

St.  Lawrence  church,  capital  organ  in,  861. 

St.  Mafgarefs,  at  Cliff,  450. 

St.  Mary  church,  admired  organ  in,  861. 

Si.  Sepulchre's  bell,  at  executions,  164. 

Saints,  a  poor  female  one,  751. 

Salt,  the  terror  of  spectres,  581,  588;  custom 
of  putting  salt  on  the  dead,  588. 

Salutation,  different  modes  and  forms  of,  186, 
390 ;  curious  one  by  lord  Lovat,  889 ; 
lively  lecture  on  the  English  mode,  555. 

Samphire,  gathering,  450,  451. 

"  Saiiromastix,"  old  play,  70 1. 

Scafl'old,  the  criminaVs  view  from,  460. 

Scandal,  a  grand  receptacle  of,  8 16. 

Scarborough,  custom  at,  408. 

Schmidt,  celebrated  organ-builder,  360. 

Schoolboys,  149;  at  Malmsbury,  tradition 
about,  888. 

Schools,  rare  before  the  Reformation,  889. 

Scilly  islands,  custom  in,  81. 

Scipio,  anecdote  and  shield  of,  864. 

Scot,  John,  a  fasting  6inatic»  184. 

Scotland,  story  of  the  Scotch  soldier,  885  ; 
utility  of  the  Scottish  hospital,  886 :  cus- 
toms on  the  new  moon  in,  891 ;  amuse- 
ment called  hy-jinks  in,  467';  an  old  and 


corrected  map  of,  506 ;  Scotch  Adam  and 

Eve,  588;  some  gold  found  in,  658;  Scot- 
tish legends,  775.     See  Highlands. 
Scripture  texts,  how  hung  up  formerly  in 

houses,  889 ;  inscribed  on  road-posts,  589 
Scylla  and  Cbarybdis,  ancient  and  modem 

descriptions  o(  648. 
Sea  bull,  699. 

— -  weed,  address  to,  459.  * 

Seals ;  bread  seals,  90 ;  seal  of  lord  high  ad 

miral,  578. 
Second-sight,  781. 
Secrets  worth  keepiiig^  741. 
Seigneurs,  the  benevolent  one,  189. 
Seignories  in  England,  dreadful  abaiM  and 

oppressions  formerly  in,  891. 
Sepulchral  remains,  88, 88. 
Servants,  appropriate  addresses  of  differeat 

ones,  178;  description  of  statutes  or  mops 

for  hiring,  171,  808. 
Servian  popular  poetry,  589. 
"  Seven  Champioos  of  Christendomy**  old 

play,  487. 
Shakspeaie.  a  &ult  in,  809 ;  contempocary 

dramatists  of,  858  ;  a  giant  among  giants, 

858. 
Sharp,  Mr.,  his   dissertation    oa  GoTeatiy 

pageants,  11. 
Sheep,  aversion  of  deer  to,  754,  755 
Shepherd's  well,  Hempstead,  881. 
Shepherds,  how  paid  formerly,  898 
Sherbet,  receipt  for  nnaking,  471. 
Sheriff's  trumpets  explained,  889. 
Shield  of  Scipio  found  in  the  Rhone,  964 
**  Ship,  (The)"  order  of,  57. 
Shrove  Tuesday,  871. 
Shute,  bishop  of  Durham,  pun  on,  988. 
Sight,  (second)  781. 
Signs,  explanation  of  a  modem  one,  679 ;  one 

near  Skipton,  686 ;  odd  signs,  418. 
Silent  club,  (the)  467. 
Silver,  how  silver  coin  tested,  458 ;  found  in 

Conwall,  658. 
«  Silver  Age,  (TheV  old  play,  676. 
Singing  birds.    See  Birds. 
«  Single  hair,"  for  angling,  an  enthusiast  on, 

660. 
Skating,  150. 
Skipton  in  Craven,  theatrical  company  at, 

69 ;  custom  in.  688. 
Smith,  sir  Sidney,  and  old  Dan  Bryan,  681. 
Smoking,  much  used  in  1684,  169. 
Smoky  chimnies,  how  cured,  578. 
Smyth,  Capt.  W.  H.,  his  account  of  Scylla 

and  Charybdis,  646. 
Snuff  and  tobacco,  proposed  history  of,  887. 
Snuffbox,  (My)  engravuig  and  description  of, 

189. 
Snuffers,  (curious  old)  account  and  engrav- 
ing of,  689. 
Snuffing  candles,  curious  process  of,  348. 
Society  simplifled  by  civilisation,  819. 
Soho  bazaar,  158. 

Soldier,  (Scotch)  story  of,  engraving,  885. 
Southam,  custom  in,  176. 
Sjiarr,  Mrs.  A.,  a  maiden  lady,  840 
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Spanow,  addreM  to,  9Bi, 

Spectrology,  710. 

Spells  of  home,  iI6. 

Sporting^,  989. 

Springs,  the  voice  of ,.694. 

Spring  Gardens,  a  former  Vauxhall,  730. 

Stag-hunting,  near  Beann  Doran,  754. 

Stage-coacJ^  adventures,  968. 

Standing  mannerly  before  parents,  894. 

Stanmore  toll-house,  engraving  of,  171. 

Starlings,  battle  of,  661. 

Statistics,  curious,  540. 

Statutes,  for  hiring  servants,  account  of,  17 1, 
908. 

Stealing  to  restore,  984. 

Stephens,  his  mode  of  writing,  689. 

"  Steps  retraced,'*  475. 

Stilton,  (ham  and)  179. 

Stocking,  throwing  of,  998. 

Stoke  Lyne,  lord  of  manor  of,  556. 

Stonesy  sepulchral  accumulations  of  stones, 
88 ;  account  of  a  stone-eater,  853 ;  auto- 
biography of  one,  854. 

Storm  in  1 790,  767. 

Stourbridge  fair,  905. 

Stratford-upon-AvonChurchiengravingof,445. 

Streams,  irregularity  of  some,  980 

Street  circulars,  476. 

Stuart  papers,  interesting  account  of,  788. 

Students  in  German  universities,  198. 

Studley  statute  for  hiring  servants,  174. 

Style,  error  respecting,  90, 

Styles,  for  writing  on  table-books,  1. 

Suicide  never  occurring  among  gipsies,  910. 

Sumatra,  oran-outan^  of,  756. 

Summer  drinks,  receipts  for,  471 

Sunrise  and  sunset,  1 88. 

Sunday,  diversions  on,  489, 494. 

Suppers,  a  light  and  early  one,  668 

Sup-porter,  a  sign  motto,  419. 

Surnames,  various  cases  of  that  of  the ''  devil  '* 
in  families,  and  arms  correspondent,  698. 

Surveys,  of  see  of  Durham,  415;  in  Dooms- 
day-book, 610. 

Swimming,  Kircher's  account  of  a  man  web- 
handed  and  web-footed,  705. 

Swiss  guards,  monument  of,  958. 

Swilserland,  an  artist's  letter  from,  497. 

Sword-dancing  in  Northumberland,  657 

"Sybil's  Leaves,"  74. 

System  for  shopkeepers,  569,  564. 

Table  Book,  explanation  of,  I ;  design  of  the 
present,  8;  editor's  disclaimer  of  various 
publications  in  his  name,  764. 

Tadloe's  tread  like  paviers*  rammers,  870. 

Tailors  and  cabbage,  47 1 . 

''Tales,  (Early  metrical)"  notice  of,  lU. 

Talker,  the  selfish,  841 ;  talking,  at  times, 
how  difficult,  869. 

'*  Tancred  and  Gismund,*'  old  play,  899. 

Tanner,  appropriate  name  for  his  villa,  764. 

Tartans,  now  little  used  in  the  High  lands,  998. 

Taste,  its  power  and  value,  86. 

Tempera  of  birds,  how  ascertained,  59?. 

Temple  chorr**    ••■^an  in^  960. 


"Tethys*  Festival,"  old  play,  641. 
Test  of  talent,  579. 

Texts  of  scripture;  formerly  written  in  apart- 
ments, 889 ;  on  road-posts,  539. 
Thames,  river,  shut  out  stale  of,  168 ;  bronze 

antique  found  in,  967. 
Thames  Dittoo,  the  resort  of  anglers,  659. 
Theatres,  one  projected  at  Edinburgh,  313; 

advice  respecting  formation  of,t6.;  curious 

circumstances  of  a  fire  at  one,  737.    See 
Plays. 
"  The  thing  to  a  T,'*  explanation  of,  15. 
Thomas,  Elizabeth,  poetess,  198. 
Thonraldsen,  monument  by,  958. 
Thoulouse,  cruel  custom  at,  554. 
Throwing  the  stocking,  998. 
Thucydides,  testimonial  to,  647. 
Ticket  porters,  regulations  and  fares  of,  19. 
Tickling  trout,  669. 
Tighe,  Mrs.,  poetess,  199. 
Timber  in  bogs,  remarks  on,  185. 
Tin  mines,  in  Cornwall,  658. 
Titles,  new,  to  old  books,  68. 
Tobacco,  much  used  in  1634,  169,  andsnuflf, 

proposed  history  of,  387,    anecdotes  of 

dealers  in,  ib. 
Toll-house  at  Stanmore,  engraving,  171. 
ToUard,  (royal)  formerly  a  roval  seal,  36. 
Toilet,  Elizabeth,  poetess,  198. 
Tomarton,  former  dungeon  in,  391. 
Tomkins,  an  unrelenting  creditor,  667. 
Tommy  Bell,  engraving  of,  651 . 

Sly,  engraving  of,  331. 

Tonga  Islands,  custom  in,  896. 

Tooth,  (the  golden)  learned  dispute  on,  453. 

Torches,  dance  of,  107. 

'*  Tottenham  Court,"  old  play,  581. 

Toupees,  how  formerly  stiffened,  394. 

Trades,  younger  brothers  formerly  not  bred 

to,  898 ;  and  offices  specified  in  Doomsdav- 

book,  616. 
Tradesme"^,  deviation  from  ancient  rule  of, 

940;    wmpetition   between,  887;    ''The 

Tradesman,"  by  Defoe,  564. 
Travellen,  former  hospitality  to,  in  France, 

890 ;  before  the  Reformation  were  enter- 
tained at  religious  houses,  391. 
Travelling  by  coach  and  steam  compared,969. 
Tread.miUs,differenlstandard8  of  labour  in,755. 
Trees,  tasteful  disposal  of,  807. 
Trials,  of  Flora,  545;  of  a  negro  for  breach 

of  promise,    180  ;     for   life,   impressions 

under,  457. 
Trout,  tickling,  669. 
Trumpets  formerly  sounded  before  loids  and 

gentlemen,  898. 
Tuilleries,  massacre  of  Swiss  guards  at,  953. 
Tumuli,  89,  83. 

Turk  inCheapside,  inquiry  for,  194. 
Turks,    consolation   under   persecution    by 

458;  a  terror  to  Christendom,  485,  575. 
Tutor  for  tradesmen,  569,  564. 
Twelfth-night  custom  at  Brougb,  96 
"Two  angry  Women  of  Abingdon,"  old  play 

856. 
'*  Two  Tragedies  in  one,"  old  play.  188. 
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Ugly  club,  964,  468. 

Unhanfed  and  hangftd,  two  only  claaaes,  455. 

Universities,  in  Germany,  198:  flogging  in, 

894;  founding  the  London^  593. 
Unknown,  (the  great)  discovered,  306,  &c. 

Valediction,  899. 

Valentines,  906. 

Valle  Crocis  abbey,  pillar  near,  349. 

Vanithee,  [wife]  Jack  Mullally's,  694. 

Vauxhall,  a  dramatic  sketch,  488. 

Vehicle,  (pageant)  and  play,  notice  and  en- 
graving of,  11. 

Venice,  the  doge's  marriage^  459«. 

Venison,  hunt^  better  than  shot,  34. 

Vernon,  admiral,  patron  of  general  Washing- 
ton, 617. 

,  mount,  why  so  called,  617 

i  a  musician,  anecdote  of,  17. 

Vienna,  customs  in,  17. 

Views,  of  a  felon  on  the  scaffold,  460. 

Village  new-year  described,  91. 

"  Virgin  Widow,"  old  pla^,391. 

Virginia,  deliberate  duel  in,  791. 

''  Visiting  the  churches,"  478. 

W,(tbeletCer;)4I0. 

Watery,  ancient,  419. 

Wales,  character  of  the  ancient  Britoot,  335 ; 
notices  of  the  Welsh  harp,  lA.;  minstrelsy 
society  in,  888;  ancient  British  pillar,  en- 
graving of,  849. 

Wallis^  lady,  her  correct  estimate  of  her  co- 
medy, 579. 

Walpole,  Horace,  letter  of,  about  extortion 
in  Westminster  abbey,  9. 

Walsh,  Mr.H.,  his  satire  on  corporations,594. 

Wamphray,  in  Scotland,  great  hiring  foir  at, 
904. 

Warming-pans  for  Jamaica,  15. 

Warwickshire,  statutes  or  mops  in,  179,  &c. 

^<  Washing  of  the  feet"  at  Vienna,  477 ;  and 
at  Greenwich  by  queen  Elisabeth,  479. 

Washington,  general,  notice  of,  607. 

Water,  prejudice  against  pipe-conveyance  of, 
783. 

Water-carrier,  (old)  engraving  of,  788. 

Waterloo-bridge,  intended  opening  to,  914. 

Watermen,  ancient  misconduct  of,  168;  wa- 
.  termen  hundred  years  ago,  697. 

Watson,  bishop,  latters  of  to  duke  of  York, 
109,110. 

Watson^  Tom,  an  eminent  dramatist  885. 

Waverley,  more  than  ten  years  unpuolished, 
497 ;  Waverley  novels  acknowledged  by  sir 
Walter  Scott,  806. 

Wax-woik  and  extortion  in  Westminster 
abbey,  9. 

Way  to  grow  rich,  847. 

Way- posts  with  texts  on  them,  539. 

Wealth,  good  and  bad  effects  of,  347. 

Weather,  a  new  hygrometer,  95. 

Webster,  the  dramatist,  excellence  of,  858. 

>  Dr.,  of  St.  Alban's,  939. 

Weddings,  Highland.  999;  Welsh,  799; 
Cumberland,  794.     See  Marriages. 


Welsh.    See  Wales. 

Wesley,  John,  his  return  of  plate,  40. 

West,  Gilbert,  notice  of,  81 1 . 

Westminster  abbey,    curious  letter  of  W. 
Walpole  about,  9 ;  burial  fees  of,  338. 

Westmoreland,  belief  of  witchcraft  in,  674. 

Weston,  the  royal  cook,  877. 

Whitelock,  collation  by,  to  queen  of  Sweden, 
559.  • 

Why  te,Mr.  S.  Jiis  account  of  Mrs.Charke,  1 35. 

Wickham  (West)  church,  81 1. 

Wiggen  [ash]  tree ;  its  virtues  against  witch- 
craft, 674. 

Wigs,  943. 

Wild  man  of  the  woods,  an  extraordinary 
one,  756. 

,  Jonathan,  first  victim  to  4  law,  935. 

Wildman,  Mr.,  first  purchaser  of  Eclipse, 
691. 

,  Colonel,  benevolent  conduct  of, 

718. 

Will.  Will-be-so,  memoir  of,  139. 

Willie.  (Blind;  of  Newcastle,  461. 

Willy-Howe,  in  Y'orkahire,  legends  about,  89 

Wilson,  comedian,  anecdote  of,  571. 

Wiltshire  abroad  and  at  home,  931. 

Windows,  rarely  of  glass  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, 399. 

Winds,  irritating  effect  of  some,  973. 

Wine,  effect  of,  894. 

Winter's  day,  description  of,  148. 

»  Wit  in  a  Constable,"  old  play,  193.    * 

Witchcraft,  how  to  recognise  a  witch,  674 ; 
preventives  of,  t6* 

Wives,  last  resource  of  one,  451 ;  use  of  a 
wife  and  children,  566. 

Wolfe,  general,  how  his  death  wound  re- 
ceived, 951. 

Wolverhampton  church,  valuable  organ  in, 
969. 

Women;  ungallant  ridicule  of  the  ''old  wo- 
man," 90;  poniards  worn  by,  in  Spain, 
973 ;  improvement  of,  358 ;  former  educa- 
tion of,  889;  former  court  rudeness  to, 
890 ;  former  amusements  of,  899 ;  prodi. 
gious  fans  used  by,  394  ;  a  lady  customer 
and  a  spruce  mercer,  567 ;  situation  of  a 
woman  in  India,  697 ;  former  refinement  of 
court  ladies  in  Spain,  787. 

Worfleld,  longevity  of  vicars  of,  98 

Wragg,  Mary,  768. 

Writers,  correct  estimate  by  one  of  her  own 

woik,  579.     See  Authors. 
Writii^f  tables,  9. 

Yard,  derivation  of  the  term,  87s. 
Yarmouth,  long  bmed  for  herrings,  569. 
York,  cardinal  de,  notice  of,  738. 
,  duke  of,  engraving  and  notices  of,  93 ; 

list  of  dukes  of  York,  99. 
Yorkshire,  new  yeafs  eve  custom  in,7 ;  fairies 

in,  89;  Yorkshire  Gipsy,  [stream]  930. 
"  Young  lambs  to  sell,"  a  fx>ndon  cry,  395. 
'*  Your  humble  servant,"  when  first  used  in 

salutation,  390. 
Youth,  illiberal  teachers  of,  561 . 
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A.  B.,  798. 
Alpha,  549. 
Blackmore,  M.,  267. 
Carle,  674. 

Dewhurai,l].W.,699. 
Edwin,  S.,  164. 
E.  C.  M.  D.,  194. 
£■  J«  rl.,  659. 
£.  M.  S.,  880. 
Ex  DunelmensiSi  881 

G.  B.,5e9. 
Gaaton,  848. 
J.  H,  148.81T. 
J  J  K.,  885. 
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J.  R.,  607. 
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J.  W^.y  686. 
Juvenis,  685. 
K.,  189,  541. 
L.,  485. 

Lamb,  C,  111. 
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M.,  588. 


M.J  o4. 

M.  H.,  78o. 

N.,  840»  858. 

Pm  478,  668. 

P.  N.,  468. 

P9M,  WiUim,  161. 

P«m»  flUDuel,  608. 

klSm4n,  8SU  itt. 


R.  J.  P.,  868 

R.  P.,91. 

S.  R.  J.,  688 

S.  S.  S.,  467. 

Sam  Sam's  Son,  156, 658. 

V'm657. 

•,  •,  P.,  685. 

•*•♦  ••♦•♦♦•*,  408. 

T.  C,  88,  880. 

T.  Q.  M.,  69,  480, 515,  999, 

Tomlinaon,  C.,  558. 

Veiled  Spirit,  (Tlie)808 

W.  H.  H.,  88,  817. 

W.  P.,  95,  887. 

Willo'tlieWiqi^67,8M. 
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III.  INDEX  TO  THE  POETRY. 


?orUfibuUd   by  Correfpond- 
€nis  tmder  the  following 
Signaturen, 
Amicus,  426. 
Aquila,  166. 
B.  C,  179. 

B.  W.  R.,  148,981. 

C,  806. 
E.,  S48. 
Elia,  773. 

F.  P.  H.,  248. 

GastoD^  408. 

U.,  399. 

H.  L.,81S^ 

J.  B.  O.,  898. 

J.  G.,  508. 

J.  J.  K.,  458j  789. 

J.  R.  P.,  476. 

JacksoD,  S.  R.,  500. 

Jehoiada,  405. 

O.  N.  Y.,  888. 

P.,  155. 

Prior,  J.  R.y  169. 

R.,  170. 

Sam  Sam's  Son,  448, 444^  798. 

o.  R.  J.,  571. 

♦,•,  P.,  220,986,  818. 

r.  T.,  689. 

W.  T.  M.,  664* 

By  tkB  Editor, 

on 

The  emigration  of  deer  from 

Cianbonme  Chase,  80. 
RiverFleet  atCleikenwell,76. 
Duke  of  York,  98. 
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This  is  m  ancient  form  of  the  "  tool  of  nearly  corresponding  with  the  figures  on 

matrimony/'  from  one  found  at  Horsley-  the  ring,  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be, 

down^  and  exhibited  in  1800  to  the  Society  that  the  Arabian  method  of  notation  was 

of  Antiquaries.      Mr.  Robert  Smith,  the  unknown  to  the  Europeans  until  about  the 

possessor  of  this  curious  ring,  transmitted  middle  of  the  13th  century.    It  is  conjec- 

with  it  some  remarks  and  descriptions  of  a  ture,  therefore,  that  the  figures  were  meant 

nature  Teiy  interesting  to   the  lovers  of  to  express,  not  a  date,  but  the  artist's  num- 

archeology,  and  the  "  happy  estate  ;*'  and  ber ;    such  as  we  see  still  engraven  on 

from   thence  is  derived  the  following  ac-  watches..    The  workmanship  is  not  incuri- 

count  of  this  particular  ring,  with  illustra^  ous ;  and  the  ring  furnishes  a  genuine  spe- 

tions  of  the  form  and  use  of  the  gimmat'  cimea  of  the  gimmalf  (a  term  now  almost 

ring  generally."  forgotten.) 

This  ring  is  constructed,  as  the  name  Kings,  it  is  well  known,  are  of  great  anti- 
imports,  of  twin  or  double  hoops,  which  ouity ;  and,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
play  one  within  another,  like  the  links  of  a  aenoted  authority  and  government.    These 
chain.    Each  hoop  has  one  of  its  sides  flat,  were  communicated,  symbolically,  by  the 
the  other  convex;   each  is  twisted  once  delivery  of  a  ring  to  the  person  on  whom 
round,  and  each  surmounted  by  a  hand,  they  were  meant  to  be  conferred.    Thus 
issuing  from  an  embossed  fimoy-work  wrist  Pharaoh,  when  he  committed  the  govern- 
or sleeve ;  Uie  hand  rising  somewhat  above  ment  of  Egypt  to  Joseph,  took  the  ring 
the  circle,  and  extending  m  the  same  direc-  from  his  finger  and  gave  it  to  Joseph,  as  a 
tion.     The  course  of  the  twii^t,  in  each  token  of  the  authority  with  whicn  he  in- 
hoop,  is  made  to  correspond  with  that  of  vested  him.    So  also  did  Ahasuerus  to  his 
•ts  counterpart,  so  that  on  bringing  toge-  favourite  Haman,  and  to  Mordecai,  who 
ther  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  hoops,  the  latter  succeeded  him  in  his  dignity, 
immediately  unite  in  one  ring.     On  the  In  conformity  to  this  ancient  usage,  re- 
lower  hand,  or  that  of  which  the  palm  is  corded  in  the  Bible,  the  Christian  church 
appermost,  is  represented  a  heart ;  and,  as  afterwards  adopted  the  ceremony   of  the 
the  hoops  close,  the  hands  slide  into  con-  ring  in  marriage,  as  a  symbol  of  the  autho- 
tact,  forming,  with  their  ornamented  wrists,  rity  which  the  husband  gave  the  wife  over 
a  head  to  the  whole.    The  device  thus  pre-  his  household,  and  over  the  *<  earthly  goods" 
sents  a  triple  emblem  of  love,  fidelity,  and  with  which  he  endowed  her. 
onion.    Upon  the  flat  side  of  the  hoops  are  But  the  gimmal  ring  is  comparatively  of 
engraven    **  lJs6  de   Vertu,"  in   Roman  modem  date.    It  should  seem,  that  we  are 
capitals;  and,'  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  indebted  for  the  design  to  the  ingenious 
wristy  the  figures  **  000."    The  whole  is  of  fancies  of  our  Oallic  neighbours,  whose  skill 
fine  gold,  and  weighs  two  pennyweights  in  diversifying  the  symbols  of  the  tendei 
four  grains.  passion  has  continued  unrivalled,  and  in 
It  IS  of  foreign  workmanship,  probably  the  language  of  whose  country  the  mottoes 
French,  and  appears  to  be  of  no  great  anti-  employed  on  almost  all  the  amorous  trifles 
quity ;    perhaps  about  the  reign  of  our  are  still  to  be  found.    It  must  be  allowed, 
aueen  Elizabeth :  for  though  the  time  of  that  the  double  hoop,  each  apparently  free 
the  introduction  into  Europe  of  the  Arabic  yet  inseparable,  botn  formed  for  uniting, 
numerals  be  referred  by  some  to  an  «ra  and  complete  only  in  their  union,  affords  a 
Vol.  II.—28. 
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not  uDapt  repraseotation  of  the  married  machinery/'  and  refen  to  Hanmer :  bat  he 

«tate.  iocliDes  to  think  the  name  gradually  oor- 

Among    the    numerous  ''  love-tokens "  rupted  from  geometry  or  geometrical^  be- 

which  lovers  have  presented  to  their  mis-  cause,  says  he, ''  any  thing  done  by  cccuU 

tresses,  in  all  ages,  the  rimg  bears  a  con-  meoiw  is  vulgarly  said  to  be  done  by  geo- 

spicuous  part;  nor  is  any  more  likely  than  metry." 

the  gimmdt  to  <'  steal  the  impression  of  a        The  word  is  not  m  Cuaucer,  nor  in  Spen- 

inistress*s  fantasy,*'  as  none  so  clearly  ex-  ser;  yet  both  Blount  in  his"  Glossoffrapny,'' 

oresses  its  errand.    In  the  "  Midsummer-  and  Philips  in  his  <*  World  of  Woids,'^have 

Night's    Dream"    of    Shakspeare,  where  gemtndU ;  which  they  interpret ^^ifit. 
E^eus  accuses  Lysander,  betore  the  duke,        Shakspeare  has  gimmal  in  two  or  three 

ot  having  inveigled  his  daughter's  affec-  places ;  thoush  none  of  the  commentators 

tions,  or,  as   the  old  man  expresses  it,  seem  thoroughly  to  understand  the  term. 
''  witch'd  the  bosom ''  of  his  child,  he  ex-         Gimmal  occurs  in  **  King  Henry    the 

elaims,  FilUi,"  Act  lY .  Scene  II.,  where  the  French 

-  Tho.  \MMt  firm  hn  Aiam,  ^^  ^^  proudly  80offin|r  at  the  condition 

And  mt«ralMag*d  ]ot«.tok«u  with  my  chiM  t  ^^  *h«  English  army.    Grandpree  says, 

Thou  hMt,  by  aooB-liflit.  at  her  window  miic,  n  The  honeaeii  rit  Bke  fixed  4»iidla>ti«ki, 

With  feigniiif  voioe,  Tcnes  df  feigniag  low ;  with  torah-tterM  in  their  heade ;  and  their  pwn*  jiid« 

And  etorn  the  impnamn  ©f  her  futaaie.  Lob  down  their  heeds,  dioppiag  the  hide  and  hipe : 

WithbraeeleUof  thyhair.rintB,gawd%eoDoeita.»  The f«n  dowurropbj from  their  pak  dead  eyw; 

From  a  Simple  love-token,  the  gimmal  And  m^AeUrpatodaU  mouth,  the  ,W 

was  at  length  converted  into  the  more  seri-  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^"^^  «~» •**"  ^  »oiioid«.i.- 
ous  **  sponsalium  annulus,"  or  ring  of  affi-        We  may  understand    the  gimmal  bit, 

ance.    The  lover  putting  his  finger  through  therefore,  to  mean  either  a  double  bit,  in 

one  of  the  hoops,  and  his  mistress   hers  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  {duplex^ 

through  the  other,  were  thus,  symbolically,  ©r,  which  is  more  appropriate,  a  bit  com- 

▼oked  together;  a  yoke  which  neither  could  posed  of  links,  pUying  one  within  another, 

be  said  wholly  to  wear,  one  half  being  {gemeUtu,) 

allotted  to  the  other.    In  this  use  of  the        Jq  the  ''  First  Part  of  Ring  Heniy  the 

gimmal  may  be  seen  typified,  "a  commu-  Sixth,"  after  the  French  had  been  beaten 

nity  of  interests,  mutual  forbearance,  and  a  back  with  ^eat  loss,  Charles  and  his  lords 

participation  of  authority."  are  concertmg  together  the  feirther  measures 

The  French  term  for  it  is  foi^  or  aJ^  to  be  pursued,  and  the  king  says, 
rnnee  ;  which  latter  word,  in  the  ''  Diction- 

naire  de  Tr^VOUX,"  is  defined,  *<bague  on  "LefsleaTethie  town,  for  they  are  hape-brainMilaTe^ 

jonc  que  Vaecordd  donne  4  son  aecordie,  oil  A»*  '"*»8«r  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eacer : 

tt  y  a  un  fil  (for,  et  un  fil  d;frgent*'    This  2ff"  1^7^^"'  "**'*  T'*" ^'^   -      . 

definition  not  only  shows  theoocasion  of  its  ^  ^•^  '•^"  tear  dow,  thaa  fonai»  the  «.«•.- 

use,  but  supposes  the  two  hoops  to  be  To  which  Reignier  subjoins, 

composed,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver ;  ^.  ^^.  ^  ^  ^^   . 

a  distinSion  evidently  meant  to  characterise  1^  ?>*»*•  ^^  T^fl  ^^  "^r^"!:  v 

the  bridegroom  and  bride.  Tbus  Columella  ?•" ™  ^V^^    k'm^^^I?^     ' 

,,    ^.     ^      .  ...  .         .         m.jT  Elae  they  eonld  ne'er  hold  ont  eo,  a>  they  do, 

calls  those  vines  which  produce  two  dlfier-  ^y  my  eLeat  wirtl  e^«i  let  them  alone." 
ent  sorts  of  grapes,  '*  gemelle  vites." 

Our  English  glossaries  afibrd  but  little        Some  of  the  commentators  have  the  fol- 

information  on  the  subject.  Minshew  refers  lowing  note  upon  this  passage  r  '*  A  gimmai 

the  reader  from  gimmal  to  gemow  ;  the  is  a  piece  of  jointed  work,  where  one  piece 

former  he  derives  firom  *•  gemellus,"  the  moves  within  another;  whence  it  is  taken 

latter  from  the  French  <*  jumeau :"  and  he  at  large  for  an  engine.    It  is  now  vulgarly 

explains  the  gemow  ring  to  signify  **  double  called  '  giracrack.' " 

or  twinnet,  because  they  be  rings  with  two  

•r  more  links.''    Neither  of  the  words  is  in 

Junius.    Skinner  and   Ainsworth  deduce        Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares  instances  a  stage 

gimmal  from  the  same  Latin  origin,  and  direction  in   **  Lingua,**    an  old    play—- 

suppose  it  to  be  used  only  of  something  **  Enter  Anamnestes  (a  page  to  Memory) 

consisting  of  correspondent  parts,  or  dou-  in  a  grave  sattin  sute,  purple  buskins,  &c. 

ble.    Dr.  Johnson  gives  it  a  more  extensive  a  gimmal  ring  with  one  linx  hangin|^.''  He 

signification ;  he  explains  gimmal  to  mean,  adds,  that  gimmal  rings,  though  originally 

**  some  little  quaint  devices,  or  pieces  of  double,  were  by  a  further  refinement  made 
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triple^  or  eTen  mort  complicated;  yei  the 
name  remuned  unchanged.  Hentck,  in 
bis  *' HesperideSy"  has  the  ibllowing  verses. 

2^  Jimmal  Ring^  €r  2Vw4ov^ibio<. 

Tlioa  MBtSt  to  me  a  trne-1oT»-knot ;  bat  I 
Reton'd  *  nmg  of  jimnuOs,  to  implj 
Thj  lore  had  om  kaot,  mia«  a  triple-tya. 

Accofding  to  Randle  Holme,  who,  under 
the  term  **  annulet/'  figures  the  ghnmal 
ring,*  Morgan,  in  his  **  Sphere  of  Gen- 
try," speaks  of  "  three  triple  gimbai  rings 
borne  by  the  name  of  Hawberke :"  whidi 
Mr.  Nares  says  was  **  evidently  because 
the  hawberk  was  formed  of  rings  linked 
into  each  other.'' 


hers,  which  had  been  givett  her  by  her 
mother  at  parting :  and  Alvarez  unscrews 
both  the  rings,  and  fits  one  half  to  the 
other. 


A  further  illustration  of  the  gmmal  ring 
may  be  fathered  firom  the  following  pas- 
sage. '*  It  is  related  in  Davi^t  Rtte$  of  the 
Cathedrai  of  Durham,  (8vo.  1672,  p.  51,) 
that  over  our  lady  of  Bolton's  altar  there 
was  a  marvellous,  lively,  and  beautiful 
image  of  the  picture  of  our  lady,  called 
the  lady  of  Bolton,  which  picture  was 
made  to  open  with  gtmmu  (or  linked  fast- 
enings) from  the  breast  downward^  and 
within  the  said  imase  was  wrought  and 
pictured  the  image  of  our  Saviour  marvel- 
lously finely  gilt-'^f 

I  find  that  the  brass  rings  within  which 
the  seaman's  compass  swin^,  are  by  the 
seamen  called  gimbaU.  This  is  the  only 
instance  I  can  discover  of  the  term  being 
still  used. 


Hie  gimmai  ring  appears  in  common 
language  to  have  been  called  a  Joint-rintt. 
Thm  is  a  passage  relating  to  it  in  Dryden  s 
^<  Don  Sebastian." 

**  A  ewiou  artbt  wrooght  *«m. 
With  joyats  «o  doM  aa  aot  to  bo  poreoivM ; 
Yot  art  thoj  botk  oaek  othoff*!  ooaatorpart. 
<H«r  part  had  Jam  ioMriVd,  apd  kit  had  Z%d«. 
Yon  know  thott  aaaut  wtrt  thein :)  aad,  ia  tht  nidiA, 
A  hoart  dividtd  in  tivo  halvet  waa  plae*d. 
Vtm  if  tho  riTOto  of  thoto  riaga,  iadoa'd. 
Fit  not  each  other,  I  havt  foif'd  thia  lya  t 
Bat  if  th«7  joia,  yoa  maat  t&r  orar  part.*' 

According  to  other  passages  in  this  play 
one  of  these  rings  was  worn  by  Sebastian's 
fother :  the  other  by  Almeyda's  mother,  as 
pledffes  of  love.  Sebastian  pulls  off  his, 
which  had  been  put  on  his  nnger  by  his 
dying  father :  Almeyda  does  the  same  with 

*  Aeademy  of  Armory,  b.  iii.  o.  i.  p.  £S. 
i  Boae  oa  Aneteat  Myatenea,  p.  SB. 


There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  em- 
blematical properties  of  the  wedding  ring 
in  the  following  poem :— 

TO  8—  P  ,  WITH  A  Ef  MO, 

Emblem  of  happiaeta,  not  bought,  nor  aold, 
Aeeept  thia  niodeat  ring  of  riigin  gold. 
Lore  in  the  amaU,  but  perfeet,  circle,  traee, 
Aad  dnty.  In  ita  soft,  thoagfa  itriet  embraoe. 
Plaaa,  pi^oiia,  pare,  aa  beat  becomes  the  wiit ; 
Vet  firm  to  bear  the  fieqaeat  raba  of  life. 
Oonnnbial  love  diadaina  a  fragile  toy. 
Which  mat  can  tamiah,  or  a  touch  destroy ; 
Nor  mneh  admires  what  oonrta  the  gen'ral  gate. 
The  dasaling  dtamond'a  meretriciona  blaae. 
That  hidea,with  glare,  the  angnvh  of  a  heart 
By  natnre  hard,  tho'  polish'd  bright  by  art. 
More  to  thy  taate  the  ornament  that  shown 
Domeatio  bliaa,  and,  without  glaring,  i^ws. 
Whose  gentle  presaure  aerrea  to  keep  the  mind 
To  all  oorrect,  to  one  diaoreotly  kind. 
Of  aimple  elegance  th*  nneonaoiona  chans. 
The  holy  amnlet  to  keep  from  harm ; 
To  guard  at  oaof  and  oonaecrate  the  shrine. 
Take  thia  dear  pledge— It  makes  and  keep«  tlMt 


No.  XXIV. 

[From  **  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,*'  a 
Tragedy,  by  G.  Chapman  and  J.  Shirley, 
1639.] 

No  Advice  to  Self  Advice, 

'    ■       aaolher't  knowledge. 
Applied  to  my  inatmetion,  caaaet  eqaal 
My  own  aoaVa  knowledge  how  to  inform  aeto. 
The  ann'a  rich  radiance  ahot  thro*  waTea  moat  fair, 
la  but  a  shadow  to  hia  beama  i*  th*  air ; 
Hla  beama  that  in  the  air  we  ao  admire, 
la  bat  a  darkneaa  to  hia  dame  ia  fire ; 
la  fire  hia  fenrour  bot  in  vaponr  fiiea, 
To  what  hia  own  pore  bosom  rarifiea : 
Aad  the  Almighty  Wiadom  having  giyea 
Raeh  man  withia  himaelf  an  apter  light 
To  gnide  his  aota  thaa  any  light  without  him, 
(Cnatiag  nothing,  not  ia  all  thinga  equal). 
It  soema  a  fault  in  aay  that  depend 
On  othera'  knowledge,  and  exile  their  own. 

Firtue  under  Cahmmff. 

f —  aa  ia  cloudy  daya  we  see  the  Sua 
Glide  over  turrets,  tetaiplea,  rieheat  fieMa, 


•  Collection  of  Peema,  DubUn,  ia»l,«T«w 
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CAU  ChoMbftdMfcud  ■licfatod  io  kit  wax); 
And  on  tlM  wretebfld  plight  of  0oni«  poor  ihod 
Fonn  nil  tlio  glorioa  of  hit  golden  htad : 
80  ben'rmlj  Virtne  on  this  enTied  Lord 
Point!  all  hit  gracot. 


[From  "  C«sar  and  Pompey/*  a  Tragedy, 
by  G.  Chapman,  1631. J 

Cato*9  Speech  at  Utica  to  a  Senator^  who 
had  expreetfeare  on  hie  account. 

Away,  Statilina ;  how  long  shall  thj  1ot« 

Ecoaed  thj  knowledge  of  me,  and  the  Gods, 

Whose  rights  thon  wrongest  for  mj  right  ?  haTO  not  I 

Their  powers  to  guard  me  in  a  caase  of  theirs. 

Their  jnttice  and  integrity  to  gnard  me 

In  what  I  stand  for  ?  he  that  fears  the  Oods, 

For  gnard  of  anj  goodness,  all  things  fears ; 

Earth,  seas,  and  air;  heaT'n;  darkness;  hioad  daj^ 

light; 
Rnmoar,  and  nlenoe,  and  his  rmj  shade : 
And  what  an  aspen  son]  has  sneh  a  creature  I 
How  dangerons  to  his  soul  is  sneh  a  fear  t— 
In  whose  cold  fits,  is  all  Heavn's  justice  shaken 
To  kis  faint  thoughts ;  and  all  the  goodness  there, 
Dne  to  all  good  men  bj  the  Gods*  own  tows  ; 
Nay,  bj  the  finnaess  of  their  endless  being ; 
AH  which  shall  fail  as  soon  as  aaj  one 
Qood  (0  a  good  man  in  them :  for  his  goodneti 
Prooeeds  from  them,  and  is  a  beam  of  theirs. 
O  neter  more,  Stntilius,  may  this  fear 
Vaint  thj  bold  bosom,  for  thjself  or  friend, 
More  than  the  Oods  are  fearful  to  defesd. 

Hie  ihougkte  of  Death, 

Poor  Slares,  how  terrible  this  Death  b  to  them  1^ 

*f  men  would  sleep,  tfiej  would  be  wrath  with  all 

That  interrupt  them ;  phTsie  take,  to  take 

The  golden  rest  it  brings ;  both  paj  and  praj 

For  good  and  soundest  naps :  all  friends  consenting 

In  those  invocations ;  prajing  all 

**Good  rest  tiie  Gods  Tonchsafe   jou.**     But  when 

Death, 
Bleeps  natural  brother,  eomea ;  that's  nothing  worse, 
But  better  (being  more  rieih— «nd  keepe  tiie  store 
Sleep  erer  llokle,  wayward  still,  and  poor) ; 
O  kow  men  grudge,  and  skake,  and  fisnr,  and  tj 
Hie  stem  approackee  1  all  tkeir  comforts,  taken 
In  faith,  and  knowledge  of  the  bliss  and  beaaties 
That  watch  their  wakiagi  in  an  endless  life, 
Drown'd  in  the  pains  and  horrors  of  their  ssnse 
Sutain'd  bnt  for  an  hour. 

JER*  Dieeowree  with  Athenodorue  on  an 
After  Life, 

Ceto,  At  Nature  worki  fai  all  things  to  an  end, 
So»  in  the  appropriate  honoor  of  that  end« 
All  things  precedent  have  their  natural  frame ; 
And  therefors  is  there  a  proportion 
betwixt  the  ends  of  those  things  and  their  primee  : 
"cr  eUe  there  could  not  be  in  their  creation 


Alwajs,  or  for  Che  moot  paft»  thai  firm  fonn 

In  their  still  like  exutsnoe,  that  we  see 

In  each  full  ereature.    What  proportion  then 

Hath  an  immortal  with  a  mortal  sufaetance  ? 

And  therefore  the  mortality,  to  which 

A  mnn  is  subjeot,  rather  is  a  sleep 

Than  bestial  death  ;  since  sleep  and  death  are  eaUed 

The  twins  of  nature.    For,  if  absolute  death. 

And  bestial,  seise  the  body  of  a  man. 

Then  there  is  no  proportion  in  his  parts, 

(His  soul  bebg  free  from  death)  whioh  otkorwiae 

Retain  divine  proportion.  For,  ae  slsep 

No  disproportion  holds  with  human  souls, 

Bnt  aptly  quickens  the  proportion 

Twixt  them  and  bodies,  making  bodies  fitter 

To  give  up  forms  to  souls,  wkiek  is  Aeir  end : 

So  death,  twin-born  of  deep,  rosolving  aU 

Man's  body's  heavy  parts,  in  lighter  nature 

Makes  a  re-naion  witk  (he  sprightly  soul ; 

Whoi  in  a  second  life  their  Beings  given'- 

Hold  their  proportions  firm  in  highest  heaven. 

A^enodorut.  Hold  you,  our  bodice  shaU  rsvive; 
resuming 
Our  souli  again  to  heaven? 

CttU.  Pastdoobt;  though  others 
Tkink  keaVn  a  world  too  high  for  our  low  reaches 
Not  knowing  the  sacred  sense  of  Him  that  sings. 
*  Jove  can  let  down  a  golden  chain  from  heaven. 
Which,  tied  to  earth,  shall  fetch  up  earth  and  seas  "— 
And  whatfs  that  golden  chain  bnt  our  pure  eoula 
That,  govern'd  with  his  grace  and  drawn  by  him. 
Can  hoist  the  earthy  body  up  to  him  ?— 
The  sea,  the  air,  and  all  the  elements, 
Cmiprett  in  it ;  not  while  'tis  thus  conerete^ 
Bnt  *fined  by  death,  and  tiien  gvf*n  heav'nly  heat.  «  « 
We  ehall,  past  death. 

Retain  thoee  forms  of  knowledge,  leam'd  in  lifo; 
Sinoe  if  wkat  hen  we  learn  we  thero  shall  los^ 
Our  immortality  wen  not  life,  bat  time : 
And  that  our  eouls  in  reason  aro  immortal. 
Their  natural  and  proper  objects  prove ;, 
Which  Immortality  and  Knowledge  nre : 
For  to  that  object  ever  is  referr'd 
The  nature  of  the  soul,  in  which  the  acts 
Of  her  high  faeultiee  aro  still  employ*d ; 
And  that  true  object  must  her  powers  obtain. 
To  which  they  an  in  naCuiePs  aim  directsd; 
Since  *twen  absurd  to  have  her  set  an  obieet 
WUoh  poesibly  the  never  can  atpin. 

Hie  laet  worde, 

* 

now  I  am  eafo ; 

Come,  Catar,  quickly  now,  or  kee  yonr  vaeiaL 
Now  wing  thee,  dear  Soul,  and  noeive  her  hearen. 
The  earth,  the  air,  and  tent  I  know,  and  all 
The  joys  and  korron  of  their  peaee  and  wan  1 
And  now  will  eee  the  Gods'  state  and  the  stan 

Qreatneee  in  Advereity. 

Vuleaa  from  heav'n  fell,  yet  on  *8  feet  did  ligkr. 
And  stood  no  less  a  God  than  at  his  hmght. 
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[From  «  Bus«y  D'Ambois,"  a  Tragedy,  by 
G.  Chapman,  1613.] 

Invocation  for  Secrecy  at  a  Love-meeting^, 

Tam^ra.  Vvw  all  Um  pMMful  R«g«ite  of  tke  Nifht, 
SUnajr^idJaf  BzhalMiom* 
Laagoidiiaf  Wiiid>»  aad  mumvtng  Falls  of  Waton, 
SadaaM  of  Hoarti  aad  Ominona  SacuronoM, 
KachaatoMBf  s  doad  Slaopa ;  all  the  Frionda  of  Roat, 
That  ercr  vnnif  bt  apon  the  life  of  aiaB ; 
Bxtaad  janx  ntmost  Btrangths,  and  this  chann'd  hour 
Ftx  like  the  ooiter ;  make  the  violent  wheels 
Of  Time  and  Fortune  stand ;  and  great  Existence, 
The  Maker's  Treasury,  now  not  seem  to  be 
To  all  but  my  approadiinf  friend*  and  me. 


At  the  Meeting, 

Here's  nought  bat  whispering  with  ns :  like  a  ealm 
Before  a  tempest,  when  the  silent  air 
Lays  her  soft  ear  dose  to  the  earth,  to  hearken 
For  that,  she  fean  is  coming  to  aflict  her. 

Invocation  for  a  Spirit  of  Intelligence, 

JfAmboU.  1  long  to  know 
Bow  my  dear  Mistress  fares,  and  be  inform'd 
What  hand  she  now  holds  on  the  troubled  blood 
Of  her  incensed  Lord.    Methoagbt  the  Spirit 
When  he  had  uttec'd  his  perplext  pnsage. 
Threw  his  ehaag'd  oonntenaaee  headlong  into  elonds ; 
His  forehead  bent,  as  he  would  hide  his  faoe : 
He  knock'd  his  chin  against  his  darken'd  breast, 
Aad  stmck  a  churlish  silence  thro*  his  powers. — 
Terror  of  Darkness :  O  thoa  King  of  Flames, 
That  with  thy  mnsie-footcd  hone  dost  strike 
The  clear  light  out,  of  chrystal,  on  dark  earth ; 
And  hurl'st  iastruetiTe  Are  about  the  world : 
Wake,  wake  the  drowsy  and  enchanted  night, 
That  sleeps  with  dead  eyes  m  this  heary  riddle,  f 
Or  thon.  Great  Prince  of  Shades,  when  nerer  sun 
Sticks  his  far-darted  beams ;  whose  eyes  are  made 
To  see  in  darkness,  and  see  erer  best 
When  sense  is  blindest :  open  now  the  heart 
Of  thy  abashed  oracle,  that,  for  fear 
Of  some  ill  it  includes,  would  fain  lie  hid ; 
And  rise  Thou  with  it  in  thy  groater  ]ight.| 

The  Friar  tHeeuadee  the  Husband  of  Tth 
ntfrafrom  revenge. 

Your  wife's  oftnce  serm  not,  were  it  the  wont 
Yon  can  imagine,  without  greater  proofs. 
To  sever  your  eternal  bonds  and  hearts; 
Much  IssB  to  toach  her  with  a  bloody  ^•nA : 


*  l^Ambois :  with  whom  she  has  an  appointment 
t  He  wants  to  know  the  fate  of  Tamyra,  whoee  in- 
tngoe  with  him  has  been  diseoTered  by  her  Husbsnd. 

X  This  catling  upon  Light  and  Darknees  for  infbnna- 
tioQ,  but,  aboTe  all,  the  description  of  the  Spirit— 
**  Threw  hu  ehaag'd  countenance  headlong  into  cJooids" 
—is  tremendous,  to  the  curdling  of  the  bkod.— I  know 
Mthiqg  u  Poetry  like  it. 


Nor  is  it  manly,  mneh  lass  Iraabaadly, 
T»  mcpiato  any  frailty  in  your  wifc 
MTIth  ehnrUsh  alrokaa  or  baaatly  odds  of  stnogth/— 
Tht  stony  birth  of  elouds*  wiU  loneh  no  lannl, 
Nar  any  sleeper.    Yonr  wiCs  is  yvarlaanl, 
Aadswaotaataleepert  do  aot  touch  her  then  i 
Bo  aot  more  mde  than  the  wild  seed  of  Tapour 
IW  kar  that  if  iMte  gentle  than  it  mdo. 

C.  L 


MAID  MARUN. 
To  the  Editor, 


Sir, — ^A  correspondent  in  your  last  Num- 
beif  rather  hastilv  asserts,  that  there  is  no 
other  authority  than  Davenport's  Tragedy 
for  the  poisoning  of  Matilda  by  King  John. 
It  oddly  enough  happens,  that  in  the  same 
Number  J  appears  an  Extract  from  a  Play 
of  Heywood\  of  an  older  date,  in  two 
parts;   in  which  Play,  the  fact  of  such 
poisoninff,  as  well  as  her  identity  with 
Maid    Marian,    are    equally    esUblished. 
Michael  Drayton  also  hath  a  Legend,  con- 
firmatory'(as  fer  as  poetical  authority  can 
g>)  of  the  violent  manner  of  her  death. 
But  neither  he,  nor  Davenport,  confound 
her  with  Robin's  Mistress.    Besides  the 
named  authorities,  old  Fuller    (1  think) 
somewhere  relates,  as  matter  of  Chronicle 
History,  that  old  Fitiwalter  (he  is  called 
Fitzwater  both  in  Hevwood  and  in  Daven- 
port) being  banished,  after  his  daughter's 
murder,— some  years  subsequently^King 
John  at  a  Tumament  in  France  being  de- 
lighted with  the  valiant  bearing  of  a  com- 
batant in  the  lists,  and  enquiring  his  name, 
was  told  that  it  was  his  old  faithful  servant, 
the  banished  Fitzwalter,  who  desired  no- 
thing more  heartily  than  to  be  reconciled 
to  his  Liege,— and  an  affecting  reconcilia- 
tion followed*    In  the  common  collection, 
called  Robin  Hood's  Garland  (I  have  not 
seen  Ritson's),  no  mention  is  made,  if  I 
remember,  of  the  nobility  of  Marian.    Is 
she  not  the  daughter  of  plain  Squire  Gam- 
well,  of  old  Gamwell  Hall  ?— Sony  that  I 
cannot  gratify  the  curiosity  of  your  "  dis- 
embodied spirit,"  (who,  as  such,  u  methinks 
sufficiently  **  veiled  "  from  our  notice)  with 
more  authentic  testimonies,  I  rest. 


Yoor  humble  Abstracter, 


C.  L, 


*  The  thunderbolt, 
t  ToL  i.  p.  803. 
t  Ibid.  p.  7W. 
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RIVAL  ITAUAN  DRAMATISTS. 

The  Venetian  stage  had  long  been  in 
possession  of  Goldoni,  a  dramatic  poet, 
who,  by  introducing  bustle  and  show  into 
his  pieces,  and  writing  principally  to  the 
lerel  of  the  gondoliers,  arrivea  to  the  first 
degree  of  popularity  in  Venice.  He  had  a 
rival  in  Pietro  Chiari,  whom  the  best  critics 
thought  even  inferior  to  Goldoni ;  bat  such 
an  epidemic  frenzy  seized  the  Venetians  in 
favour  of  these  two  authors,  that  it  quickly 
spread  to  almost  all  parts  of  Italy,  to  the 
detriment  of  better  authors,  and  the  de- 
rangement of  the  public  taste.  This  dra- 
matic mania  was  arrested  by  Carlo  Grozzi,  a 
younger  brother  of  a  noble  family,  who 
attacked  Goldoni  and  Chiari,  and  others 
soon  followed  him.  On  this  occasion  the 
two  bards  suspended  their  mutual  api- 
mosity,  and  jomed  to  oppose  their  adventa- 
ries.  Chian  was  a  great  pr09e  acrihbkry  as 
well  as  a  comeify-mongefy  so  that  a  warm 
paper  war  was  soon  commenced,  which 
grew  hotter  and  hotter  rapidly. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Gozzi  met  with 
Goldoni  m  a  bookseller's  shop.  They  ex- 
changed sharp  words,  and  in  the  heat  of 
altercation  Goldoni  told  Gozzi,  '<  that 
though  it  was  an  easy  task  to  find  fault 
with  a  play,  it  was  very  difficult  to  write 
one.*'  Gozzi  acknowledged  "  that  to  find 
fault  with  a  play  v^as  really  very  easy,  but 
that  it  was  still  easier  to  write  such  plays  as 
would  please  so  thoughtless  a  nation  as  the 
Venetians ;''  adding,  with  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt, "  that  he  had  a  good  mind  to  make 
all  Venice  run  to  see  the  tale  of  the  Three 
Oranges  formed  into  a  comedy.''  Goldoni, 
with  some  of  his  partisans  in  the  shop, 
challenged  Gozzi  to  do  it ;  and  the  critic, 
thus  piqued,  engaged  to  produce  such  a 
cornea v  within  a  few  weeks. 

To  this  trifling  and  casual  dispute  Italy 
owed  the  greatest  dramatic  writer  it  ever 
had.  Gozzi  quickly  wrote  a  comedy  in  five 
acts,  entitled  "  I  Tie  Aranci,"  or  "  The 
Three  Oranges;"  formed  out  of  an  old 
woman's  story  with  which  the  Venetian 
children  are  entertained  by  their  nurses. 
The  comedy  was  acted,  and  three  beautiful 
princesses,  born  of  three  enchanted  oranges, 
made  all  Venice  crowd  to  the  theatre  of  St. 
Angelo. 

In  this  play  Goldoni  and  Chiari  were 
not  spared.  Gozzi  introduced  in  it  many 
of  their  theatrical  absurdities.  The  Vene- 
tian audiences,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
do  not  much  relish  the  labour  of  finding 
out  the  truth ;  but  once  point  it  out,  and 
*h«v   will   instantly  seize    it.      This   was 


remarkable  on  the  first  nishi  that  the  comedy 
of  the  '<  Three  Oranges^  was  acted.  The 
fickle  Venetians,  forgetting  the  loud  accla- 
mations with  which  they  had  received  Gol- 
doni's  and  Chiari*s  plays,  laughed  obstrepe- 
rously at  them  and  their  oomediesy  and 
bestowed  frantic  applnise  on  Goni  and 
the  •*  Three  Oranges.'' 

This  success  encouraged  Gom  to  write 
more;  and  in  a  little  time  his  plays  so 
entirely  changed  the  Venetian  taste,  that  in 
about  two  seasons  Goldoni  was  stripped  of 
his  theatrical  honours,  and  poor  Chiari 
annihilated.  Goldoni  quitted  Italy,  and 
went  to  France,  where  Voltaire's  interest 
procured  him  the  place  of  Italian  master  to 
one  of  the  princesses  at  Versailles;  and 
Chiari  retired  to  a  country  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brescia. 


NATURAL  CURIOSITIES  OF 
DERBYSlilRE. 

Extracts  from  the  Jourkal  of  a 
Tourist. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

Buxton,  May  27,  1827. 

•  •  •  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  at  the  inn  (the  Shakspeare)  at  Buxton 
with  two  very  agreeable  companions,  with 
whom  I  dined.  The  elder  was  a  native  of 
the  place,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  natural  curiosities  at  Buxton,  and  in 
the  county  of  Derby.    The  name  of  the 

other  was  H ,  of  a  highly  respectable 

firm  in  London,  sojourning  at  the  Wells  for 
the  benefit  of  a  sprained  leg.    He  accom- 
panied me  on  the  following  morning  to 
visit  an    immense  natural  cavern,   called 
Pool's  Hole,  from  a  freebooter  of  that  name 
having  once  made  it  his  place  of  abode.     It 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  the 
entrance  low  and  narrow :  it  is  696  feet  in 
length,  penetrating  into  the  bosom  of  the 
mountain,  and  varying  in  height  from  six 
to  fifty  or  sixty  feet.    Our  guides  were  two 
old  women,  who  furnished  us  with  lights. 
There  is  in  it  an   incessant  dripping   of 
water,  crystallizing   as  it  falls,  forming  a 
great    variety   of    grotesque   and   fanciful 
figures,  more  resembling    inverted  gothic 
pinnacles  than  any  thing  else  1  could  ima^ 
gine :  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we 
could  break  some  fragments  off;  they  are 
termed  by  naturalists  stalactites.     A  scene 
so  novel  and  imposing  as  the  interior  of 
this  gloomy  cave  presented,  with  its  huge 
blocks  of  rocks  irregularly  piled  upon  each 
other,  their  shapes  but  mdistinctiy  visible 
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from  the  glare  of  the  torches,  vras  of  tha^  I  inquired  of  a  pauing  peaMnt  what  fish 
kind  as  to  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the  Wye  could  boast  of  **  JVe9  (Wye) 
my  mind.  It  has  many  very  large  and  fish  to  be  sure/' said  he :  by  which  I  under- 
curious  recesses  within ;  one  of  which  is  stood  him  to  mean,  that  there  was  in  it  only 
called  Pool's  chamber^  another  his  closet,  one  species  of  the  finny  race  of  any  cons»* 
mnd  a  third  his  shelf.  The  continual  falling  quence,  and  that  trout, 
of  the  water  from  the  insterstices  iu  the  It  was  late  before  we  gained  our  inn ;  we 
roof  upon  the  rocks  beneath,  causes  holes  had  walked  upwards  of  six  miles  in  that 
on  them,  which  are  not  formed  by  the  fric-  deep  and  romantic  dale, 
tion  of  the  water  itself,  but  by  its  gradual  28th.  This  morning  I  enjoyed  a  beaii- 
crystallization  immediately  around  the  spots  tiful  ride  to  Tideswell,  aloug  the  banks  of 
whereon  it  drips.  The  utmost  extent  that  the  Wye»  about  seven  miles.  The  road 
can  be  reachea  by  a  human  foot  is  called  wound  up  the  sides  of  lofty  hills,  in  some 
Mary  Queen  of  Scot*s  Pillar;  from  that  parts  commanding  views  of  the  river  How- 
point  it  becomes  dangerous  and  impassable,  mg  in  the  vale  beneath ;  not  so  high  how- 
After  dinner  we  made  a  short  excursion  ever,  but  that  the  murmur  of  its  waters, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye,  called  mellowed  by  the  distance,  might  be  heard 
Wye-dale ;  a  walk,  which  from*  the  gran-  by  the  traveller.  Tideswell  possesses  a 
deur  of  the  scenery,  and  its  novelty,  (for  I  handsome  church;  from  the  steeple  arise 
had   never  before  seen  any  of  the  Peak  four  gothic  spires. 

scenery,)  will  be  long  imprinted  in  vivid  29th.  Went  forward  to  Castleton,  down 
colours  on  my  recollection.  In  some  parts  the  hills  called  the  Wynyats,  by  the  Spar- 
the  river  flowed  smoothly  along,  but  in  row  Pit  mountain ;  the  ride  took  me  over 
others  its  motion  was  rapid,  impetuous,  and  some  of  the  wild  and  barren  hills  which 
turbulent :  huge  fragments  of  rock,  dis-  surround  Buxton  on  every  side.  The  im- 
nnited  from  the  impending  craes,  divided  mediate  descent  to  Castleton  is  from  a 
the  stream  into  innumerable  eddies ;  the  steep  mountain  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
water  bubbled  and  foamed  around,  forminsr  and  is  only  to  be  effected  by  a  road  formed 
'  miniature  cataracts,  and  bestowing  life  and  in  a  sigzag  direction.  A  nne  view  of  the 
animation  to  the  otherwise  quiet  scene,  rich  vale  beneath  presents  itself  from  this 
On  either  side,  the  rocks  rose  to  a  great  road,  bavins  the  appearance  of  a  vast  am- 
height  in  every  diversity  of  shape ;  some  phitheatre,  for  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  any 
spiral,  or  like  the  shattered  walls  or  decayed  side  but  mountains ;  it  is  of  great  fertility. 
mstions  of  ruined  or  demolished  fortresses ;  The  most  remarkable  mountain  is  Mam- 
others  bluff,  or  like  the  towers  of  citadels ;  Tor ;  its  height  is  1301  feet.  One  of  them 
all  covered  with  a  variety  of  coarse  vegeta-  I  learnt  was  called  the  '^  Shivering"  Moun- 
tion,  among  which  the  stunted  yew  was  the  tain ;  the  reason  for  which  being,  that  after 
most  conspicuous  ;  its  dark  foliage  hanging  severe  frosts,  or  in  heavy  gales,  lar|;e  quan- 
over  the  projecting  eminences,  gave  an  ex-  titles  of  earUi  separate  from  one  side  of  it, 
pressive  character  to  surrounding  objects,  which  is  nearly  pnerpendicular.  At  the  foot 
A  few  water-mills,  built  of  rough  unhewn  of  Mam-Tor  there  is  a  lead  mine,  called 
limestone,  presented  themselves  as  we  fol-  Odin ;  from  whence  is  procured  the  ftimous 
lowed  the  windings  of  the  stream,  having  a  fluor  spar,  of  which  so  many  articles  of 
deserted  and  silent  appearance.  utility  and  ornament  are  made.  Castleton 
It  appeared  to  me  probable,  that  the  now  is  by  no  means  a  handsome  town ;  it  has 
Insignificant  little  stream  was,  in  by-gone  narrow  dirty  streets,  and  a  deplorably  rough 
distant  acres,  a  mighty  river;  the  great  depth  pavenient.  The  objects  worthy  of  notice 
of  the  valley,  excavated  through  the  rocks,  near  it  are,  a  celebrated  cavern,  called 
could  scarcely  have  been  caused  but  by  the  Peak's  Hole,  and  a  venerable  ruined  castle, 
irresistible  force  of  water.  The  lesser  vales  situated  on  the  rock  immediately  above  it. 
diverging  from  it  in  some  parts,  fevour  the  It  was  built  by  William  Peveril,  to  whom 
conjecture  that  they  had  been  formerly  some  the  manor  of  Castleton  was  granted  by 
of  its  tributary  streams  :  in  one  of  these,  William  the  Conqueror, 
which  we  had  the  curiosity  to  ascend,  we  On  the  path  leading  to  the  cavern,  a 
observed  a  small  rill.  After  a  slippery  streamlet  is  followed,  which  issues  from 
ascent  on  the  rough  stones  of  which  its  bed  that  extraordinary  wonder  of  nature ;  the 
was  formed,  we  reached  a  mineral  spring,  approach  is  grand  and  striking ;  the  per- 
iitsuing  from  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and  de-  i)endicular  clSs  above  are  solemnly  majes- 
positing  a  greenish  copperas-like  sediment  tic — ^their  height  is  about  250  feet.  The 
at  the  bottom ;  we  found  some  beautiful  arch  of  the  first  and  largest  chamber  in  this 
tpecimc  ns  of  mosses  and  lichens.  cavern  is  stupendously  broad  in  its  span* 
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The  top  of  the  mountain  along  ihe  edges  is 
fringed  with  a  number  of  fine  elms,  wherein 
there  is  perdted  a  rookery,  a  singular  situa- 
tion of  the  noisy  tribe:  lower  down  are 
innumerable  jac&daws,  which  build  in  the 
ledfl^es  of  the  rocks. 

The  span  of  the  s^nd  arch  is  180  feet; 
the  length  of  the  first  cave  220  feet.  A 
number  of  labourers  in  it  are  employed  at 
rope  walks,  making  twine,  Ice  From  the 
roof  hang  immense  spiral  masses  of  petrified 
water,  or  stalactites.  The  entrance  to  the 
interior  is  through  a  small  door  at  the  fur- 
ther end :  the  visiter  is  there  directed  to 
stop  and  gaze  at  the  arch  of  the  first 
cavern ;  this  is  a  most  striking  object ;  the 
very  livid  colour  of  the  light  admitted,  with 
the  bluish-white  reflection  upon  the  sur- 
rounding rocks,  reminded  me  forcibly  of 
the  descnptions  of  the  infernal  regions  by 
Virgil,  Milton,  and  other  poets.  Torches 
are  here  put  into  your  hands :  the  passage 
is  narrow  and  low,  and  you  reach  an  im- 
mense hollow  above  you  in  the  roof,  called 
the  Bell  House,  firom  its  resemblance  to 
that  form;  the  same, stream  is  then  seen 
which  was  followed  on  your  approach ;  on 
*t  is  a  small  shallop.  I  was  directed  to 
extend  myself  along  its  bottom  with  the 
guide,  on  account  of  the  rock  being  in  this 
place  but  fourteen  inches  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  which  in  depth  is  only  four 
feet.  I  was  then  landed  in  a  cavern  more 
stupendous  than  the  first ;  the  whole  of  it  was 
surrounded  with  a  number  of  rugged  rocks 
of  limestone,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
tossed  and  heaped  together  by  some  violent 
convulsion  of  nature,  or  by  the  impetuosity 
tf  the  water  that  swells  to  a  great  height 
after  heavy  and  continued  rains.  This  is 
called  Pluto's  Hall;  and  when  a  distant 
^lleiy,  formed  by  a  ledse  of  rocks,  was 
:I)umined  by  the  light  of  some  4pzen  of 
candles,  the  effect  was  the  most  imposing 
of  the  kind  I  ever  witnessed.  There  is  a 
cofitinual  dropping  of  water;  and  after 
passing  a  ford,  I  reached  what  is  called 
*'  Ro^er  Ramus'*  House,  from  its  always 
drippmg  there.  A  little  further  on  is  a 
place  called  the  Devil's  Wine  Cellar,  from 
which  is  a  descent  of  150  feet;  it  becomes 
terrific  in  the  extreme :  immense,  arches 
throw  their  elcomy  and  gigantic  spans 
above ;  and  the  abyss  on  one  side,  which 
it  is  impossible  for  the  vision  to  penetrate 
to  t'ue  bottom,  adds  to  the  intensity  of  the 
horror.  This  wonderful  subterraneous  man- 
sion is  2250  feet  in  length. 

30th.  At  Bakewell,  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  of  the  small  towns  in  England, 
theit  is  an  eicellect  aot9,  ca««ed  the  Rut- 


land Arms,  belonging  to  the  Rutland  family, 
and  under  its  patronage.  The  church  it 
situated  on  a  rising  ground.  There  is  a 
neat  stone  bridge  over  the  river  Wye,  and 
the  silvery  stream  winds  the  adjoining  vale. 
The  view  from  the  church-yard  is  enchant- 
ing. The  two  rivers,  the  Wye  and  Der- 
wenty  form  a  junction  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, and  beyond  are  wood-tufted  hills 
sloping  their  gentle  elevations.  Haddon 
Hall,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  of 
the  ancient  baronial  residences  in  the 
kingdom,  is  seen  embosomed  in  the  deep 
woods, 

Bakewell  is  celebrated  as  a  fishing  sta- 
tion. The  fine  estates  of  the  Devonshire 
and  Rutland  fiimilies  join  near  it. 

In  the  church-yard  I  copied,  from  the 
tomb  of  one  who  had  been  rather  a  licen- 
tious personage,  the  following  curioua 

'^Know  posterity,  that  on  the  8tb  of 
April,  1797,  the  rambling  remains  of  John 
Dale  were,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  kid 
upon  his  two  wives. 

**  Tbia  fhing  ia  life  might  niaa  •one  jfttloosy,    - 
Hera  all  thrM  lie  tofeth«r  loviaglj ; 
Bat  from  cmbraeet  Wre  ao  pleasart  flow, 
AUke  are  here  all  haman  jojrs  and  woee. 
Here  Sarah's  chidinf  John  no  longer  kmn. 
And  old  John's  rambling^,  Sarah  no  more  feaht ; 
A  period's  come  to  nil  their  toilsome  liree. 
The  good  man's  qniet— etiU  are  both  his  wiven." 

Another. 

**  The  vocal  powers  here  let  ns  nurk 
Of  Philip,  oar  late  parish  clerk ; 
In  chareh  none  ever  heard  a  la/maa 
With  a  dearer  voioe  saj  Amen : 
Who  now  with  hallelajah's  sonnd 
Lake  him  eaa  make  the  rood  rebonnd  ? 
—The  ehoir  lament  his  choral  tones 
The  town  so  soon— here  lie  his  bones.** 


£.  J.  U. 


Juite,  18^7. 


BRIBERY. 

Charles  V.  sent  over  400,000  crowns,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  members  of  par- 
liament, in  bribes  and  pensions,  to  induce 
them  to  confirm  a  marnage  between  Mary 
and  his  son  Philip.  This  vras  the  first  in- 
stance in  whitfh  public  bribery  was  exer 
cised  in  England  by  a  foreign  po^^er. 
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nil  ii  a  (ketch  from  Dature— "  >  re-  dowcd  him*elf  with  independence.     He  is 

pott" — ID  aged   man  enjoyinf;  the  good  conCented   and   grateftil;   and    filled  with 

thai  Kmaim  to  him,  yet  leady  for  his  lut  hope   and   desire,  that,  after   he  shall   be 

SDmniona :  hii  thoughts,  at  this  momtal,  gathered  to  his  fathers,  there  may  be  man^ 

are   upon   the  little  girl   that  fondles  on  loog  years   of  happtnets  in.  store  for  his 

bin  —  one  of  his   grandaughtcn.      The  children   and  their   ofTipring.      His   days 

annals  of  his  lil«  are  short  and  simple,  hare  passed  in  innocence  and  peace,  and 

"  Bora  to  labour  a*  the  *|Mrki  Bj  upward,"  he  prays  for  peace  to  the  innocent.     Hi* 

be  discharged  the  obligation  of  his  exist-  fini!)  inclination  ii  tbwards  the  place  of  Ms 

«nce,  and  by  the  work  of  his  hands  en-  rest.  * 
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Far  the  TabU  Book. 

A  DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN  VIRTUE  AND  DEATH, 

On  the  Death  of  Sia  James  Pember- 
TON,  Knxoht,  who  departed  this  Life 
THE  8th  of  September,  1613. 

He. was  lord  mayor  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  was  a  great  bene- 
factor to  sereral  charities. 

VeHae.  What  Vertae  ehaUM««t^  '^  ^^  ^'  ^^^ 
Z^ioeft.  Wbat  Dwtb  UfM  daiiM  to  who  oaa  ooa- 

tradict? 
Vtr,  V«rtii«,  wboM  power  ozcioda  all  otber  aicht 
Dm.  Wb«r*s  Vertne't  poiror  when  Death  makes  aU 

snhmit  f 
y§r.  I  gave  htm  life  aad  therefore  he  is  mine. 
Dta.  That  life  he  held  no  loafer  than  I  list. 
Ver,  I  made  him  mors  than  mortall,  neere  diniae ; 
Dta.  How  hapt  he  could  not  then  DeatVs  stroke 

resist  ? 
Fer.  Beeanae  (hj  nature)  all  are  bom  to  d je. 
Dta,  Then  thyne  own  tongue  jeelds  Death  the  tio- 

tory. 
Fer.  No,  Death,  then  art  deeeined,  thy  ennions 

stroke 
Hath  given  him  life  imaaortal  'gainst  diy  will : 
Dta.  What  life  oaa  be,  hat  Taaiahed  aa  amoake  ? 
Ver.  A  Ufa  that  all  thy  darta  ean  never  kilL 
Dm.  Uane  I  not  looked  his  body  in  my  graue  ? 
r§r.  That  waa  but  dust,  aad  that  I  pray  thee  keape. 
Dm.  That  is  aa  much  aa  I  desire  to  haue. 

His  eomely  shape  ia  my  eternal  slsepe. 
Fer.  But  wher*s  his  honorable  life,  renowne,  aad 

feme? 
Dm,  They  afe  but  breath,  them  I  resign  to  thee. 
r«r.  Them  I  moatoonet. 
Dim.  -^— — ^—  I  prefer  my  claim. 

His  body  mine. 
Fer.  —————  mine  has  eternity. 

And  so  they  ceast.  Death  triumphs  o*er  Ms  grana. 
Virtue  o'er  that  which  death  can  never  haue.** 


PErrER  HERVE. 

To  ike  Editor. 

Sir,— Having  had  the  happiuess  and 
honour  of  holding  correspondence  with  that 
most  benevolent  man,  Mr.  Peter  llerv^, 
whose  death  I  deeply  deplore,  I  shall  feel 
myself  relieved  from  a  deot  due  to  his  me- 
mory, if  you  will  allow  roe,  through  the 
medium  of  vour  Taluable  publication,  to 
express  my  hope  that  he  was  not,  in  the 
time  of  need,  forgotten  by  that  society  of 
which  he  was  the  honoured  founder.  His 
last  letter  told  me  he  was  ill  and  in  dis- 
tress ;  and  had  been  advised  to  try  the  air 
of  Uie  south  of  France,  with  scarcely  any 
means  of  pursuing  his  journey  but  by  the 
sale  of  his  drawings.  M^  own  inability  to 
serve  him  made  me  hesiute;  and  I  am 
shocked  to  say,  his  letter  was  not  answered. 
I  am  sorr^,  but  repentance  will  not  come 
too  late,  if  this  hint  will  have  any  weight 
towards  procuring  for  his  amiable  widow, 
from  that  admirable  institution,  a  genteel, 
if  not  an  ample  independence  :  for  certain 
I  am,  that  he  could  not  have  made  choice 
of  any  one  who  had  not  a  heart  generous 
as  his  own. 

I  am,  &c. 


F.  S.  Jun. 


Stamfordy  Juno  24, 1827. 


London,  June  12, 1H27. 


H**^. 


ANCIENT  DUL. 

For  tke  Table  Book.       * 

The  dial  in  use  among  the  ancient  Jews 
differed  from  that  in  use  among  us.  Theirs 
was  a  kind  of  stairs ;  the  time  of  the  day 
was  distinguished,  not  by  /inM,  but  by 
etepe  or  degreee  ;  Uie  shade  of  the  sun  every 
hour  moTed  forward  to  a  new  degree.  On 
the  dial  of  Ahaz^  the  sun  went  back  (mag- 
noloth)  degrme  or  etofe^  not  Hues.  -—  Ited. 
-xxxTitt.  Si  P. 


CABALISTIC  ERUDITION. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  followers  of 
cabalistical  mysteries,  in  point  of  fantastical 
conceits.  The  learned  Godwin  recounts 
some  of  them.  ''  Abraham,**  they  say, 
^  wept  but  Utile  for  Sarah,  protsably  be- 
cause she  was  old."  They  prove  this  by 
producing  the  letter  ^  Caph,''  which  being 
a  remarkably  amaU  letter,  and  being  made 
use  of  in  the  Hebrew  word  which  describes 
Abraham's  tears,  evinces,  they  affirm,  that 
hisgrief  also  was  emalL 

llie  Cabalists  discovered  likewise,  that 
in  the  two  Hebrew  words,  signifying 
«  man  *'  and  "  woman,"  are  contained  two 
letters,  which,  together,  form  one  of  the 
names  of  '*  God  y  but  if  these  letters  be 
taken  away,  there  remain  letters  which 
signify  **  fire.**  <<  Hence,"  argue  the  Ca- 
balists, **  we  may  find  that  when  man  and 
wife  agree  together,  and  live  in  union,  God 
is  with  them,  but  when  they  separate  them- 
selves from  God,  fire  attends  dieir  foot- 
steps." Such  are  the  whimsical  dogmas  of 
'the  Jewish  Cabala. 
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OFFERINGS  TO  INFANTS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Edgeley,  near  Stotkport, 

Sir,— I  un  anxious  to  notice  a  custom  I 
have  observed  in  Yorkshire,  relative  to  very 
young  infontSy  which  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  keep  alive.    I  know  that  it  is 
partially  practised  now,  in  that  county,  in 
the    neighbourhood  of   Wakefield.     The 
custom  I  allude  to  is,  the  making  an  offer- 
ing to  new-born  inftmts  on  the  occasion  of 
their  mining  their  first  visit  abroad,  by  the 
person  who  is  honoured  vfith  it,  of  a  cake 
of  bread,  an  egg,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
salt.    Special  care  is  taken  that  the  young 
pilgrim  m  life  makes  its  first  visit  to  the 
house  of  a  near  relative,  or  an  esteemed 
friend,  who  will  in  nowise  omit  a  ceremony 
so  necessary  to  its  fiituxe  welfare.    For  it 
is  believed  if  this  be  not  done,  that  in  its 
progress  through  life  it  will  be  exposed  to 
the  miseries  oi  want;   and  by  parity  of 
reason,  the  due  observance  of  it  will  insure 
a  continual  supply  of  those  necessaries,  of 
which  the  offering  at  setting  out  in  life  pre- 
sents so  happy  an   omen.     I  know   not 
whence  or  where  this  custom  originated, 
nor  how  extensively  it  may  be  still  prac- 
tised ;  but  if  its  origin  be  utterly  unknown, 
we  are,   according  to  the  usage  of   the 
world  in  all  such  cases,  bound  the  more  to 
observe  and  reverence  it.    There  are  many 
ancient  customs,  upon  which  the  hand  of 
Time  has  set  his  seal, ''  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance;"  but,  I 
think,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  this, 
from  its  air  of  social  humanity,  is  not  of 
that  class.    Perhaps  you  can  give  it  further 
elucidation.     1  believe  it  to  be  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  and  to  have  been  amongst 

he  oldest  nations. 

I  am,  &c. 

MiLO. 


one  part  of  the  nocturnal  ceiemony  consist- 
ed in  the  consecration  of  an  egg.    By  this, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Porphyry,  was  sig- 
nified the  world.    It  seems  to  have  been  a 
fiivottrite  symbol,  and  very  ancient,  and  we 
find  it  adopted  amon^  many  nations.     It 
was  said  by  the  Persians  of  Orosmasdes, 
that  he  formed  mankind  and  enclosed  them 
in  an  egg.    Cakes  and  salt  were  used  in 
religious  rites  by  the  ancients.    The  Jews 
probably  adopted  their  appropriation  from 
the  Egyptians  :•—' And  it  thou  briog  an 
oblation  of  a  meatniffering  bakoi  in  the 
oven,  it  shall  be  unleaven^  cakes  of  fine 
flour,'  &c.  (Levit.  ii.  4.)     <  With  all  thine 
offerings  thou  shalt  offer.salt.' "  Tlbid.  p.1 3.) 
It  is  also  customary  in  NortJiuinberland 
for  the  midwife,  &c.  to  provide  two  slices, 
one  of  bread  and  the  other  of  cheese,  which 
aie  presented  to  the  first  person  4hey  meet 
in  tne  procession  to  church  at  the  christen- 
ing.   The  peison  who  receives  this  homely 
5 resent  must  give  the  child  in  return ''  three ' 
ifferent  things,  wishing  it  at  the  same  time 
health  and  b^uty.    A  gentleman  happen- 
ing once  to  fall  in  the  way  of  such  a  party, 
and  to  receive  the  above  present,  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  make  the  triple  return,  till  he 
bethought  himself  of  laymg  upon  the  child 
which  was  held  out  to  him,  a  shilling,  a 
halfpenny,  and  a  pinch  of  snuff.    When 
they  meet  more  than  one  penon  together, 
it  is  usual  to  single  out  the  nearest  to  the 
woman  that  carries  the  child. 

Cowel  savs,  it  was  a  good  old  custom 
for  God-ftithers  and  God-mothers,  every 
time  their  God-children  asked  them  bless- 
ing, to  give  them  a  cake,  which  was  a  God*s- 
kichell :  it  is  still  a  proverbial  saying  in 
some  countries,  *f  Ask  me  a  blessing,  and  I 
will  give  you  some  plum-cake." 


The  only  immediate  illustration  of  the 
preceding  custom  that  occurs,  is  Hutchin- 
son's mention  of  it  in  his  History  of  North- 
umberland ;  in  which  county,  also,  infants, 
when  first  sent  abroad  in  the  arms  of  the 
nurse  to  visit  a  neighbour,  are  presented 
with  an  egg,  salt,  and  bread.  He  observes, 
that  **  the  egg  was  a  sacred  emblem,  and 
seems  a  gifl  well  adapted  to  infancy.**  Mr. 
Bryant  says,  *<  An  egg,  containing  in  it  the 
elements  of  life,  was  thousht  no  improper 
emblem  of  the  ark,  in  which  were  preserved 
tile  nidimenis  :>£  the  future  world :  hence^ 
in  the  Dionnsiaca,  and  in  other  mysteries 


Among  superstitions  relating  to  children, 
the  following  is  related  by  Bingham,  on 
St.  Austin :  *'  If  when  two  friends  are  talk- 
ing together,  a  stone,  or  a  dog,  or  a  child, 
happens  to  come  between  them,  they  tread 
the  stone  to  pieces  as  the  divider  of  their 
fKendship ;  and  this  is  tolerable  in  compa- 
rison of  beating  an  innocent  child  that 
comes  between  them.  But  it  is  more  plea- 
sant that  sometimes  the  children's  quanel 
is  revenged  by  the  dogs :  for  many  times 
they  are  so  superstitious  as  to  dare  to  beat 
the  dog  that  comes  between  them,  who, 
turning  i^in  upon  him  that  smites  him, 
sends  him  from  seekine  a  vain  remedy,  to 
seek  a  real  physician.*'^  Brand,  who  cites 
these  passages,  adduces  the  following 
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CHRitTKMiNO  Customs.  practices  io  that  parish,  says:  '^When  a 

child  was  baptizea  privately,  it  was,  not 
Dr.  Moresin  was  '*         ^     ^^      - 

following  usages 
on  their  return 

baptised  infant,  and  vibrate  it  three  or  four  into  the  cloth;  and  thus  to  move  the  luislcet 
tiroes  genUv  over  a  flame,  saying,  and  re-  three  times  successively  round  the  iron 
peating  it  thrice,  "  Let  the  flame  consume  crook,  which  hangs  over  the  fire,  from  the 
thee  how  or  never."  roof  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
Martin  relates,  that  in  the  Western  porting  the  pots  when  water  u  boiled,  or 
Islands,  the  same  lustration,  by  carrying  of  victuab  are  prepared.  This"  he  imagines, 
fire,  is  performed  round  about  lymg-in  «  might  be  anciently  intended  to  counter- 
women,  and  round  about  children  before  act  the  malignant  arts  which  witches  and 
tkey  are  ehrieiemed,  as  an  efiectual  means  evil  spirits  were  imagined  to  practise  against 
to  preserve  both  the  mother  and  infant  from  new-born  infants." 

the  power  of  evil  spirits.    This  pracUce  is        it  is  a  ?ulgar  notion,  that  ditldren,  pre- 

simikr  to  an  ancient  feast  at  Athens,  kept  maturely    wise,    are   not   long-lived,  and 

by  private  families,  called  Amphidromia,  rarely   reach  maturity.     Shakspeare  puU 

on  the  fifUi  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  this  supersUtion  into- the  mouth  of  Richard 

when  it  was  the  custom  for  the  gossips  to  the  Third. 

run  round  the  fire  with  the  infant  in  their        Bulwer  mentions  a  tradition  concerning 

arms,  and  then,  having  delivered  it  to  the  children  bom  open-handed,  that  they  will 

nurse,  they  were  entertained  with  feasting  prove  of  a  bountiful  disposition  and  frank- 

and  dancing.  handed.    A  character  in  one  of  Dekker  s 

There  is  a  superstition  tha^  a  child  who  plays  says,  *•  I  am  the  most  wretched  fel- 

does  not  cry  when  sprinkled  in  baptism  fow:  su re  some  I^AaiuM  priest  christenet* 

will  not  live.  me,  I  am  so  unlucky." 

Among  the  ancient  Irish,  the  mother,  at        The  following  charms  for  infimcy  are  de- 

the  birth  of  a  man  child^  put  the  first  meat  rived  from  Herrick : 
into  her  infant's  mouth  upon  the  point  of 

her  husband's  sword,  with  wishes  that  it  *•  Briny  tksholfcmat  of  biwd, 

might  die  no  otherwise  than  in  war,  or  by  Iaj  it  udemMtii  Hm  head; 

sword.     Pennant  says,  that  in  the  High-  'Tb  a  eertam  chArm  to  IcMp 

lands,   midwives  give  new-bom  babes  a  HagtAwmy  whitochildiwiiltep." 

«ma]l  spoonful  of  earth  and  whisky,  as  the  •        •        •        •        • 

first  food  they  take. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  relates,   that  "at  -  Let  the  •npentitiou  wife 

the  baptizing   of  the  infanU  of  the  wild  Kmf  the  cbUd's  heart  lay  a  kaifa  t 

Irish,  their  manner  was  not  to  dip  their  Point  he  ap.  and  haft  be  down, 

right  arms  into  the  water,  that  so  as  they  (While  she  goanpeitf  the  towae;) 

thought  tliey  might  give  a  more  deep  and  This,  *mong«t  ot^er  mfstiek  chami, 

incurable  blow."     Mr.  Brand  deems  this  a  Kcepe  the  tleepinf  child  from  hannee.** 

proof  that  the  whole  body  of  the  child  was 

anciently  commonly  immersed  in  the  bap-  . 

tismal  font. 

In  1795  the  minuter  of  the  pvithet  of      BUN  VAN'S  HOLY  WAR   DRAMA 
South  Ronaldsay  and  Burrav,  two  of  the  TISED. 

Orkney  islands,  describing  the  manners  of 

the  inhabitants,  says :  '^  Within  these  last        A  very  beautiful  manuscript  was  once 

seven  years,  the  minister  has  been  twice  put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  Dr.  Aikin's 

interrupted  in  administering  baptism  to  a  correspondents  by  a  provincial  bookseller, 

female  child,  before  the  male  child,  who  to  whom  it  bad  been  ofiered  for  publication 

was  baptized   immediately  after.      When  It  consisted  of  two  tragedies  upon  the  9ub- 

the  service  was  over,  he  was  gravely  told  ject  of  John  Bunyan*s  Holy  War :  they  were 

he  had  done  very  wrong ;  for,  as  the  female  the  eompoeition  of  a  lady,  who  had  fitted 

child  was  first  baptized,  she  would,  on  her  together  scraps  from  Shakspeare,  Milton, 

coming  to  the  years  of  discretion,  most  eer-  Young's   Night  Thoughts,  and   Erskine's 

tainly  have  a  strong  beard,  and  the  boy  Gospel  Sonnets,  into  the  dramatic  form^ 

would  have  none.*'  with  no  other  liberty  than  that  of  oocasion- 

The  minister  of  Logierait,  in  Perthshire,  ally  altering  a  name.    The  lady  Constance, 

cscnbmg  the  superstitious  opinions  and  for  instance,  was  converted  into  lady  Con 
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tcienoe:  the  whole  speeches  and  sceues  breaks  the  church-windows,  aud  aAcrwatds 
were  thus  introduced  in  a  wholesale  sort  brings  in  a  long  bill  for  mending  them.  A 
of  cento.  The  ghost  in  Hamlet  also  did  painter  repairs  the  commandments,  puts 
for  a  Conscience.*  new  coats  on  Moses  and  Aaron,  gilds  the 

organ  pipes,  and  dresses  the  little  cmerubim 
— -    ■  about  the  loft,  as  fine  as  vermilion,  Prussian 

GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  PARISH.  ?'"«'  ?°^  P"^<^*!  gold  can  naake  them.  The 

late  churchwardens  chanced  to  be  a  siWer- 

Look  up  at  the  inscription  on  that  vene-  smith  and  a  woollen-draper ;   the  silver- 

rable  church  defaced  with  plaster;    what  smith  new  fashioned  the  communion  plate, 

does  it  record?    **  Beautified  by  Samuel  sincl  the  draper  new  clothed  the  pu.pit,  and 

Smear  and  Daniel  Daub,  churchwardens."  put  fresh  curtains  to  the  winaows.    All 

And  so  these  honest  gentlemen  call  dis-  this  might  be  done  with  some  shadow  of 

guising  that  fine,  old,  stone  building,  with  modesty,  but  to  insult  the  good  sense  of 

a  thick  coat  of  lime  and  hair,  or  white-  every  beholder  with  their  6€atU(/M/  Shame 

wash,  bemaifying  it  I  on  them ! 

What  is  the  history  of  all  this  ?  Why  the  Dr.  Bumey  tells  of  some  parish  officers, 

plain  matter-ofofact  is,   that  every  parish  that  they  applied  to  Snetzler  (a  celebrated 

officer  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  make  a  organ-builder)  to  examine  their  organ,  and 

round  bill  on  the  hamlet,  during  his  year  to  make  improvements  on  it — **  Gentle* 

of  power.    An  apothecary  in  office  physics  men,*'  said  tne  honest  Swiss,  ^  your  organ 

the  poor.     A  giasier,  first    in    cleaning,  he  wort  von  hondred  pound,  iust  now — 

— ^ _^__-.«_____^  well— I  will  spend   von  hondred   pound 

upon  it,  and  it  snail  then  be  wort  fifty.'' 


For  the  Table  Book, 

THE  ANGLER. 
From  the  German  of  Goethe.  . 

Du  Waner  ntaseht*.  du  Wantr  aehwoU,  See. 


Hiere  was  a  gentle  angler  who  was  angling  in  the  sea. 
With  heart  as  cool  as  only  heart  untaught  of  love  oan  be ; 
When  suddenly  the  water  rush'd,  and  swell'd,  and  up  there  sprung 
A  humid  maid  of  beauty's  mould — and  thus  to  him  she  sung  : 

**  Why  dost  thou  strive  so  artfully  to  lure  my  brood  away. 
And  leave  them  then  to  die  beneath  the  sun's  all-s<^rching  ray  ? 
Couldst  thou  but  tell  how  happy  are  the  fish  that  swim  below. 
Thou  wouldst  with  me,  and  taste  of  joy  which  earth  can  never  know. 

**  Do  not  Sol  and  Diana  both  more  lovely  far  appear 

When  they  have  dipp'd  in  Ocean's  wave  their  golden,  silvery  hair? 

And  is  there  no  attraction  in  this  heaven-expanse  of  blue, 

Nor  in  thine  image  mirror'd  in  this  everlasting  dew  V 

The  water  rush'd,  the  water  swelFd,  And  touch'd  his  naked  feet. 

And  fancy  whisper'd  to  his  heart  it  was  a  love-pledge  sweet ; 

She  sung  another  siren  lay  more  'witching  than  before, 

Half  puU'd — half  plunging — down  he  sunk,  and  ne'er  was  heard  of  more 

n.  w.  D. 
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CLOSING  THE  EYES.  Last  moQih  I  was  gratified  by  observing 

Bt      L    ^  Lt    D     L  ^^^  funereal  attentions  of  the  gipsy  tribes 

For  the  Table  Book,  ^  Cooper^  then  lying  in  state  on  a  com- 

A  GIPSY'S  FUNERAL.  mon,  near  Epping  forest.    The  corpse  lay 

EppiNO  Forest.  ^^  ^  ^®"^  clothed  with  white  linen ;  candles 

T^                -J      J          1    r*u     *      A  ^ero  lighted  over  the  body,  on  which  forest 

It  was  considered  a  mark  of  the  strongest  fl^^^rs^nd  blossoms  of^Uie  season  wen 

affection  by  the  ancients,  that  a  son,  when  ^           ^^  ^       j^       .^      hooper's  wife, 

his  father  w,w.  dying,  should  lean  over  him  ^^^  .„  ^^^^  perceiving  I  diinot  wish 

and  receive  his  last  gasp,  ^  ,^^  ^y^  ^^  ^^  W  hushed,  said  in  per- 

"  and  kiM  bu  spirit  into  happy  r-t."  f^  naivet^,  «  Oh,  sir,  don't  fear  to  look  at 

The  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  esteem-  him,  I  never  saw  his  counteaance  so  piea- 

ed  it  a  high  privilege  for  the  nearest  rela-  eant  in  all  my  life."    A  wit  might  have 

tive  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  deceased  body;  construed  this  sentence  otherwise ;  but  too 

as  in  Gen^is,  when  Jacob's  sun  was  setting,  much  kindness  emanated  from  this  scene 

'^Joeeph  shall  put  his  hands  upon  thine  of  rustic  association  to  admit  of  levity, 

eyes.''      And   in   another   place,  —  **  The  Her  partner  was  cold,  and  her  heart  beat 

memory  of  the  father  is  preserved  in  the  the  pulsations  of  widowhood.    The  picture 

eon."    Again,  (contra)  **  I  have  no  eon  to  would  have  caught  an  artisfs  eye.    The 

keep  my  name  in  remembrance."    And  in  gipsy-friends  and  relations  sat  mutely  in 

Homer,  *<Let  not  the  glorjf  of  his  eyes  the  adjoining  tenu-;    and,   like  Job  and 

depart,  without  the  tender  hand  to  move  it  his  comforters,  absorbed  their  grief  in  the 

silently  to  peace.*'    Ovid  says,  ^'  lUe  meoe  silence  of  the  summer  air  and  their  breasts. 

ocuioe  coraprimat,  ille  tuos."    The  per-  When  Cooper  was  put  in  his  coffin,  the 

forming  this  ceremony  was  so  valued,  that  same  feeling  of  attachment  pervaded  the 

to  die  without  friends  to  the  due  observance  scene.    A  train  of  several  pairs,  suitably 

of  this  affectionate  and  last  testimony,  was  clothed,  followed  their  friend  to  the  grave, 

thought  an  irreparable  affliction.  and  he  was  buried  at  the  neighbouring 

The  sudden  death  of  a  man  was  attri-  church  in  quiet  solemnity, 
buted  to  Apollo ;  of  a  woman,  to  Diana.  In  addition  to  this,  I  transcribe  a  notice 
If  any  relation  were  present,  a  vessel  of  from  a  MS.  journal,  kept  by  a  member  of 
brass  was  procured,  and  beaten  loudly  in  my  family,  1769,  which  confirms  the  custom 
the  ears  of  the  deceased  to  determine  the  above  alluded  to.    ''  Here  ¥ras  just  buried 
point.   The  ringing  of  bells  by  the  Romans,  in  the  church,  (Tring,)  the  sister  of  the 
and  others  to  this  day  is  practised.    The  queen  of  the  gipsies,  to  whom  it  is  designed 
Irish  wake  partakes  also  of  this   usage,  by  her  husband,  to  erect  a  monument  to 
When  the  moon  was  in  eclipse,  she  was  her  memory  of  20/.  price.    He  is  going  to 
thought  asleep,  and  bells  were  rung  to  wake  be  married  to  the  queen  (sister  to  the  de* 
her :  the  eclipse  having  past,  and  the  moon  ceased.)    He  offered  201.  to  the  clergymar 
recovered  her  light,  ftdth  in  this  noisy  cus-  to  marry  him  directly ;  but  he  had  not  beei 
tom  became  strengthened.   Euripides  says,  in  the  town  a  month,  so  could  not  be  mar 
when  Hyppolitus  was  dying,  he  called  on  ried  till  that  time.    When  this  takes  plact 
his  lather  to  close  his  eyes,  cover  his  face  an  entertainment  wiU  be  made,  and  20/.  c 
with  a  cloth,  and  put  a  shroud  over  the  30/.  spent.    Just  above  esquire  Gore's  pari 
corpse.    Cassandra,  desirous  of  proving  the  these  deetiny  readers  have  a  camp,  at  which 
Trojan  cause  better  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  place  the  woman  died ;  immediately  after 
eulogizes  their  happy  condition  in  djring  at  which,  the  survivors  took  all  her  wearing 
home,  where  the  obsequies  might  be  per-  apparel  and  burnt  them,   including   silk 
formed  for  them  bv  their  nearest  relatives  gowns,  rich  laces,  silver  buckles,  gold  ear- 
Medea  tells  her  childreo  she  once  hoped  rings,  trinkets,  &c., — ^for  such  is  their  cus- 
they  would  have  performed,  the  duty  for  tom." 
her,  but  she  must  do  it  for  them.    If  a  Jwm,  1 827.                            J*  R*  P* 

Ikther,  or  the  mother  died  a  widow,  the    . 

children  attended  to  it :  if  the  husband 

died,  the  wife  performed  it;   which  the  LITERARY  INGENUITY. 

Greeks  lamented  could  not  be  done  if  they 

died  at  Troy.    The  duty  devolved  on  the  ^'*'»  ^^^  "**""•  madidam  mappMi  tenet  aana. 

sister  if  her  brother  died ;  which  caused  The  above  line  is  said,  in  an  old  book,  to 

Orestes  to  exclaim,  when  he  was  to  suffer  have  ''cost  the  inventor  much  foolish  labour, 

death  so  far  from  his  home — '<  Alas !  how  for  it  is  a  perfect  verse,  and  everv  word  is 

shall  my  auter  shroud  me  now  f  the  very  same  both  backward  and  forward.** 
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Srr.  JAMES'S  PARK. 

rwM  Jane,  and  maaj  a  gonip  wene^ 

Child-freighted,  tn>d  the  eentral  MaU  ; 
I  fsin'd  e.  white  unpeopled  t>eiieh. 

And  gated  upon  the  long  cnaaL 
Beside  me  soon,  in  motley  talk, 

Bojs,  nnnemaids  tat,  a  Tarying  raee ; 
At  length  two  fenalee  croee'd  the  walk. 

And  occupied  the  Taeaat  epaea. 

In  jean  they  seem'd  eon*  forty-four, 

Of  dwarfish  etatare,  rnlgar  mien ; 
A  bonnet  of  black  itlk  each  wore, 

And  each  a  gown  of  bombaain ; 
And,  while  in  load  and  caitlees  tones 

They  dwelt  upoa  their  own  ooaoeras. 
Ere  long  I  leani'd  that  Mrs.  Jones 

Was  one,  and  one  was  Mrs.  Bums. 


They  talk'd  of  little  Jane  and  John, 

And  hoped  they'd  oome  before  'twas  dark ; 
Then  wonder'd  why  with  pattens  on 

One  might  not  walk  across  the  park : 
They  eall'd  it  far  to  Camden-town, 

Yet  hoped  to  reach  it  by  and  by  ; 
And  thought  it  strange,  sboe  fioar  was  down. 

That  bread  should  stiU  contiime  high. 

They  said  last  Monday's  hesTy  galee 

Had  dene  a  sMaatrons  deal  of  ill ; 
Then  tried  to  count  the  iron  rails 

That  wound  up  Coostitatkm-hill ; 
This  larum  sedulous  to  shun, 

I  don'd  my  gloTss,  to  march  away, 
When,  as  I  gased  upon  the  one, 

■■  Good  heavens  I**  I  cried,  >•  tis  Nancy  Gray. 

*  Twas  Nancy,  whom  I  led  along 

The  whtten'd  and  elastic  floor. 
Amid  mirth's  merry  dancing  throng. 

Just  two  and  twenty  years  before. 
Though  sadly  alter'd,  I  knew  her. 

While  she,  'twas  obrioos,  knew  me  not; 
But  mildly  said,  ••  Good  evening,  sir,** 

And  with  her  comrade  left  the  spot. 

**  Ts  this,**  I  cried,  in  grief  profound, 

**  The  fair  with  whom,  eclipdng  all, 
I  traversed  Ranelagh'a  bright  rouad. 

Or  trod  the  masra  of  Vnuzhall  ? 
And  is  this  all  that  Time  can  do  ? 

Has  Nature  nothing  else  in  store ; 
Is  this  of  lovely  twenty-two. 

All  that  remains  at  forty-four  ? 

**  Could  /  to  such  a  helpmate  cling  ? 

Were  Mch  a  wsdded  dowdy  miae. 
On  yonder  lamp-post  would  I  swing. 

Or  plange  in  y^er  Serpentine  I** 
I  Mt  the  park  with  eyes  askance. 

But,  ere  I  entered  Clsveland.nyw, 
Rade  Reason  thus  threw  in  her  laMS, 

And  dealt  self-love  a  mortal  blov. 


••  Titne,  at  whose  tmeh  aU  norfaii  Ww, 

From  either  sex  his  prey  secnree, 
m»  seythe,  while  wounding  Nancy's  brow, 

Can  scarce  have  smoothly  swept  o'er  yours  t 
Bj  her  you  plainly  were  not  known ; 

Then,  while  yon  mourn  the  alter'd  hue 
Of  Nancy's  face,  suspect  your  own 

May  be  a  tittle  alter*d  too." 


ON  'CHANGE, 

To  tke  Editor. 

Sir,— We  know  that  every  thing  in  thi» 
world  changes  in  the  course  of  a  few  jears; 
but  what  I  am  about  to  communicate  to 
you  is  a  change  indeed.—"  I've  been  roam- 
ing;" and  in  my  city  rounds  I  find  the 
present  residence  and  profession  of  the 
undernamed  parties  to  be  as  follows : 

AoAM  is  now  an  orange-merchant  in  Lower 
Thames-street ;  and  a  counseller  in 
Old-square,  Lincoln'a-inn. 

Evi  18  a  stove-grate  manufacturer  in  Lud- 
gate-hill ;  and  a  sheep-salesman  at 
41,  West  Smithfield. 

Caih  is  a  builder  at  22,  Piince's-row,  Pim- 
lico;  and  a  surgeon,  154,  White- 
chapel-road. 

Abil  is  a  dealer  ia  china  at  4, 'Crown- 
street,  Soho;  and  a  glover  at  153, 
St.  Jobn«street-road. 

Moses  is  a  slopseller  at  4,  James-place, 
Aldgate;  and  a  clothes-salesman 
in  Sparrow-corner,  Minories. 

Aaron  is  a  pawnbroker  in  Houndsditch, 
No«  129;  and  an  oilman  at  Aid- 
gate. 

Abraham  keeps  a  childbed-linen-ware- 
hoose  at  53,  Houndsditch ;  and  is  a 
special  pleader  in  Pump-court,  in 
the  Temple. 

Benjamin  is  a  fishmonger  at  5,  Doke's- 
place. 

MoRDECAi  keeps  a  clothes-shop  near 
Shored  itch  church. 

Absalom  is  a  tailor  at  No.  9,  Bridge-road, 
Lambeth. 

Peter  is  a  cotton-dyer  in  Brick-lane. 

I  am,  &c 

Sam  Sam*8  Son. 
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annnpmiana«  ^'^'''^  '^^^^^^ 

_       .  ''If  yoa  would  live  well  for  a  week,  kill 

The  Jfws-harp.  a  hog ;  if  you  would  live  weU  for  a  month, 

The  Jews-tramp,  or,  as  it  is  more  gene-  °«^ '  .'^  J,?**  !!??^  ^*^«  '^^^  ^^  y^^*'  ^i''^' 

rally  pronounced,  the  Jew-trump,  seems  to  *"»?  P"«»^ '    This  is  an  old  proverb ;  but 

Uke  Its  name  from  the  nation  oF  the  Jews,  ^y  ^"^^'"^^  P"f  ^  «  ."^{^  ^^^^r  ™«*°^  ^- 

and  is  vulgarly  believed  to  be  one  of  their  «^™»°»  «»  eccleswstic,  but  it  ailud^  to  the 

instrument  of  music.    Dr.  Littleton  ren-  celibacy  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  is  as 

ders  Jews-trump  by  siUrum  Judaieum.  But  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^y»  ^^  "^*  ^^^^  ^  ^^• 
there  is  not  anv  such  musical  instrument  as 

this  described  by  the  authors  that  treat  of  Covhtry  Dances. 
the  Jewish  music.    In  short,  this  instrument 

is  a  mere  boy's  plaything,  and  incapable  The  term  ''  country  dance  **  is  a  corrup- 

of  itself  of  being  joined  either  with  a  voice  tion  of  the  French  contre  dame,  by  whick 

or  any    other    instrument.    The    present  they  mean  that  which  we  call  a  country' 

orthography  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  dance,  or  a  dance  by  many  persons  places 

the  French,  Jeu-trump,  a  Uump  to  play  opposite  one  to  another:   it  is  not  fron 

with  :  and  in  the  Belgick,  or  Low-Dutch,  eontrief  but  contre, 
from  whence  come  many  of  our  toys,  a 

tromp  is  a  rattle  for  children.    Sometimes  ^      ^ 

they  will  call  it  a  Jewg-karp  ;  and  another  ^"*  ^'''^* 

etymon  given  of  it  is  JawM-harp,  because  in.    i>            v  j              v                   •.!. 

the  pUw  where  it  is  played  uponS  between  ..  ^?  Romans  had  so  much  concern  with 

the  jaws.    It  is  an  Wtrum«t  used  in  St  *•  »««  and. »»»  fniit  that  there  are  more 

Kikla.  (MarUn,  p.  73.)  **'™  '*'°°P°?  *°  a\^  "*  1"**'  '" 

^  '  r       /  culture,  products,  and  other  appurtenances, 

^  ^  than  to  any  other  tree : — 

Quid  pao  Qtro.  ^j,^  ^  ^^^.    ^^^^  ^   branch; 

«  Give  you  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver."  po^^ft^t'f  the  leaf;  raeemui,  a  bunch  ol 

This  is  reckoned  a  proverb  of  late  stand-  S^.P®*!  V^.  t^«  fif»*P«;  a^reohu,  a  ten- 

ing,  being  commonly  referred  to  Oliver  ^^''  «'«»*«»««»  the  vintage;  WJlllll^  wine 

Cromwell,  as  if  he  were  the  Oliver  here  «?*»«♦>  the  grape-stone, 
intended :   but  it  is  of  greater  antiauity 

S!*n/*lSi.P"^?*?*®''.'  ^^u    **   ?   °^i  ^r^    ■"  POSTBUMOUS   HONOUE. 

Halls  Chronicle,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

IV.  In  short,  Holland  and  Oliver  were  Joshua  Barnes,  the  fikmous  Greek  pro- 
two  of  Charlemagne's  peers.  (See  Ames's  lessor  of  Cambridge,  was  remarkable  u>r  a 
Hist,  of  Printing,  p.  47,  and  Ariosto.)  Ro-  very  extensive  memory ;  but  his  judgment 
lando  and  Orlando  are  the  same  name;  was  not  exact:  and  when  he  died,  one 
Turpin  calling  him  Roland,  and  Ariosto  wrote  for  him  this 
Rolando. 

EpUapk, 

Hie  jacet  Joshua  Barnes^ 

"Happy  u  the  son  whose  father  is  gone  felicissim«  memori«, 

to  the  devil,"  is  an  old  saying.    It  is  not  ^       •  j-  • 

grounded  on  the  supposiUon,  that  such  a  expectans  judicmm. 
nther  by  his  iniquitous  dealings  must  have 

accumulated  w^th ;  but  is  a  satirical  hint  

on  the  times  when  popery  prevailed  here 

so  much,  that  the  priests  and  monks  had  The  King's  Arms. 

engrossed  the  three  professions  of  law, 

physic,  and  divinity ;  when,  therefore,  by  When  Charles  II.  was  geing  home  one 

the  procurement  either  of  the  confessor,  night  drunk,  and  leaning  upon  the  shool- 

the  physician,  or  the  lawyer,  a  good  part  ders  of  Sedley  and  Rochester,  one  of  them 

of  the  lather's  effects  were  pretty  sure  to  go  asked  him  what  he  imagined  his  subjects 

to  the  church ;   and  when,  if  nothing  of  would  think  if  they  could  behold  him  in 

that  kind  happened,  these  agents  were  cer  that  pickle.  —  **  Tnink  1"    said   the  king, 

tain  to  defame  him,  and  adjudge  that  such  **  that  I  am  my  arms»  supported  by  two 

a  man  must  undoubtedly  be  damned.  beasts." 


Fatbee  and  So  v. 
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_  When  I  dwigned  with  my  fri«iid  W.  a  their  enjciaviiiga,  lespecting  th»l  part  nr  ilie 

»i»il  to  the  Dulwich  gallerj,  which  we  did  couutry,  in  the  fonner  volume  of  the  TaUt 

not  eETect,  we  did  not  foreue  the  come-  £00*,  i[  is  intended  la  add  like  abslracti  ol 

tguence  of  diTeralon  from  our  intent;  and  our  further  proceeding!.     In  short,  to  be 

having  been  pot  oal  of  our  way,  we  strolled  respectful   and  orderly,  as  one  moiety  of  a 

without   considering    "  the   end    thereof,''  walking    committee,    seltcunslituted    and 

Hence,  our  peradienture  at  the  **  Crooked  appointed,  I  take  permiMion   to  "  report 

'Billet,  on  Penge  Common  ;•  our  loitering  to  progress,  and  aiL  Leave  to  go  aitain." 

•ketch  the  "  Bridge  on  tha  Road  to  Beck-  The  "  Crooked   Billet"   at   Penge,   and 

enham  ;"-{■  the  same,  for  the  same  purpose,  Dt  mine  host  of  the  "Swan"  atWettWick' 

"ibe  Porch  of  BeckenhamChurch-yardi"t  ham,  have  had  risiton  curious  to  ttace  the 

the  survey  of  «  Beckenham  Church  ;"§  the  pleasant  route,  and  remark  the  particulars 

view  of  it!  old  Font  in   the  public-houu  previously  deacribed.     While  indulging  the 

ltarden;f|    and   the   look    at   the   hall    of  sight,  there  is  another  sense  that  craves  (o 

"Wi<AhBm  Court,"  and   West  Wickham  be  satisfied  ;  and  premising  that  we  are  now 

church. 1      New   and   besatiful  ptospecti  penetrating  further  "into  ihe  bowels  of  the 

opened  to  us  from  the  latter  village ;  and  land,"  it  becomes  a  duty  to  acquaint  foU 

to   the  joet  enamerated   lU  articles,   and  lowers  with   head -quarter*.     For  the  pr»> 

. . sent,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient 

•yrt.Vp.m-      t  p.TiH.      tii.7IS.  10  nicely  mark  the  toad  to  "  Keston  CroMf' 

I  T-TM.      I  p.  771.      5  p.  811.  — go  which  way  JO*  will  it  is  an  agreeab 
11— at). 
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one.  A  Tunbridge  or  SeTen-Oaks  coach 
passes  within  a  short  half  mile,  and  the 
Westerhain  coach  within  the  same  distance. 
If  a  delightful  two  hours'  lounging  walk 
from  Bromley  be  desired,  take  the  turning 
from  the  Swan  at  Bromley  to  Beckenham 
church ;  go  through  the  church-yard  over  a 
stile,  keep  the  meadow  foot-path,  cross  the 
Wickham  road^  and  wander  by  hedge-row 
elms,  as  your  will  and  the  country-folk 
direct  you,  till  you  arrive  at  Hayes  Com- 
mon ;  then  make  for  the  lower  or  left-hand 
side  of  the  common^  and  leaving  the  mill 
on  the  rights  get  into  the  cottaged  lane. 
At  a  few  hundred  yards  past  the  sheep- 
wash,  formed  in  a  little  dell  by  the  Ravens- 
bourne,  at  the  end  of  the  open  lise,  stands 
**  Keston  Cross.** 

Before  leaching  this  place  on  my  first 
visit  to  it,  the  country  people  had  indiscri- 
minately called  it  "Keston  Cro*9*'  and 
'^Keston  marki*'  and  lacking  idl  intelli- 
gible information  from  them  respecting  the 
reason  for  its  being  so  named,  I  puzsled 
myself  with  conjectures,  as  to  whether  it 
was  the  site  of  a  cross  ^f  memorial,  a 
market  cross,  a  preac4>ing  cross,  or  what 
otlier  kind  of  cross.  It  was  somewhat  of 
disappointment  to  me,  when,  in  an  angle 
of  a  cross-road,  instead  of  somie  ancient 
vestige,  there  appeared  a  commodious,  re- 
spectable, and  comfortabk-looking  house 
of  accommodation  for  man  and  horse ;  and, 
swinging  high  in  air,  its  sign,  the  red-cross, 
herald ically,  a  cross  gulet ;  its  form  being, 
on  reference  to  old  Handle  Holme,  <<  a  cross 
fliol|ffitf,  invertant ;''  to  describe  which,  on 
the  same  authority,  it  may  be  said,  that 
**  this  cross  much  resembles  the  molyne,  or 
pomette ;  saving  in  this,  the  cut,  or  sawed 
ends,  so  turn  themselves  inward  that  they 
appear  tobe  escrowles  rolled  up.  Some  term 
it  molyne,  the  ends  rolled  up/^  So  much 
for  the  sign,  which  I  take  to  be  a  forgotten 
memoiial  of  some  old  boundary  stone,  or 
land-mark,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  long 
since  removed  from  the  spot,  and  perhaps 
after  it  had  become  a  ''stump-cross;^' 
which  crosses  were  of  so  ancient  cfate,  that 
the  Christians,  ignorantly  supposing  them 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  idolatrous  pur- 
poses, religiously  destroyed  them,  and  their 
ancient  names  were  soon  forgotten :  <*  this 
may  be  the  reason  why  so  many  broken 
crosses  were  called  stump-crosses.^'f  The 
observation  is  scarcely  a  digression;  for 
the  house  and  sign,  commonly  called 
**  Keston  Cross,'*  or  *'  Keston  mark,"  stand 


*  Aeademjof  ArmofiT. 

t  Fo«brok«'i  Encj.  or  ADtiqvitiet, 


on  a  site,  which,  for  reasons  that  will  ap- 
pear by  and  by,  the  antiquary  deems  sacred. 
The  annexed  representation  shows  the 
direction  of  the  roads,  and  the  star  *  in  the 
corner  the  angular  situation  of  the  bouse, 
cut  out  of  Holwood,  the  estate  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Fam- 
borough  and  Westeiham  roads,  and  com* 
mands  from  the  grounds  of  the  enclosure  the 
finest  view  towvds  the  weald  of  Kent  in 
this  part  of  the  county. 


a 


i? 


Parnboro  sad  7  OakM 


Wiokkm  and  CnjdiNi 


^  Keston  Cross"  I  call ''  head-ouarters," 
becanse  in  this  house  you  will  find  yourself 
''  at  home."  You  may  sparkle  forth  to  many 
remarkable  spots  in  the  vicinage,  and  then 
return  and  taxe  your  ^  corporal  refection,*' 
and  go  in  and  out  at  will ;  or  you  may  sit 
at  your  ease,  and  do  nothing  but  contem- 
plate in  quiet;  or,  in  short,  you  ma^  do 
just  as  you  like.  Of  course  this  is  said  to 
''gentle"  readers;  and  I  presume  the 
libie  Book  has  no  others:  certain  it  is, 
that  ungentle  persons  are  unwelcome  visi- 
tors, and  not  likely  to  visit  again  at  "  Kes- 
ton Cross."  Its  occupant,  Mr.  S,,  Young— 
his  name  is  beneath  nis  sign— will  not  be 
regarded  by  any  one,  who  aoes  himself  the 
pleasure  to  call  at  bis  house,  as  a  common 
landlord.  If  you  see  him  seated  beside  the 
door,  you  estimate  him  at  least  of  that 
order  one  of  whom,  on  his  travels,  the 
chamberlain  at  the  inn  at  Rochester  de- 
scribes to  Gadshill  as  worthy  his  particular 
notice—"  a  franklin  in  the  weald  of  Kent, 
that  hath  three  hundred  marks  with  him  in 
gold— one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge 
too."*  You  take  Mr.  Young  for  a  country 
gentleman ;  and,  if  you  company  with  him, 
may  perhaps  hear  him  tell,  as  many   a 

•  H«ry  IV.  set  &.  ic.  1. 
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eountiy  geDtleman  would— bating  obaoUte 
phrue  and  Teriification— 

I  Itrned  nerer  rbetoriks  eertois  ; 
TUaf  that  I  speke  it  mote  be  hut  and  plain  : 
I  slept  never  on  the  mount  of  PemaeOk 
Ne  lerned  Marcos  TuUios  Cicero. 
Coloon  ne  know  I  non,  withouten  drede, 
Bnt  swicbe  ooloars  asgrowen  in  the  mede, 
Or  eUes  swicke  as  men  die  with,  or  peint ; 
Cotonrs  of  rhetorike  ben  to  me  qneinte  ; 
Mr  spirit  feleth  not  of  swieke  matere ; 
Bnt  if  fon  Inst  mj  tale  shnl  ye  here.* 

In  brief,  if  you  **  put  up ''  at  the  ''  Red 
Cross,"  and  invite  Mr.  Young's  society,  you 
will  find  him 


a  fraaUin  fairs  nnd  free. 


That  entertaines  with  comely  oonrteons  glee.f 

The  house  itself  is  not  one  of  your  bold 
lodciog  inns,  that  if  you  enter  you  assure 
yourswf  of  paying  toll  at,  in  regard  of  its 
roystering  appearance,  in  addition  to  every 
item  in  your  bill ;  but  one  in  which  you 
have  no  objection  to  be  "  at  charges,''  in 
virtue  of  its  cheerful,  promising  air.  You 
will  find  these  more  reasonable  periiaps 
than  you  expect,  and  you  will  not  nnd  any 
article  presented  to  tou  of  an  inferior 
quality.  In  respect  therefore  of  its  self- 
commendations  and  locality,  the  *'  Cross  ** 
at  Keston  is  sug^^ested  as  a  point  tPappui 
to  any  who  essay  from  town  for  a  raw 
hours  of  fresh  air  and  comfort,  and  with  a 
desire  of  leisurely  observing  scenery  alto- 
gether new  to  most  I^ondo*  residents. 


The  classical  ancients  had  inns  and  pub- 
Uo-houses.  Nothing  is  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  size  and  popuk>usness  of  the  city  of 
Herculaneum,  wnich  wae  destroyed  by  an 
evuptiou  of  Mount  Vesuvius  on  the  24th 
of  August,  A.  D.  79,  than  its  nine  hundred 
public-hoiues.  A  placard  or  inscription, 
discoivered  on  the  wall  of  a  house  in  that 
rained  city,  was  a  bill  for  letting  one  of  its 
public-houses  on  lease ;  and  hence,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  had  galleries  at  the  top, 
and  balconies,  or  green  arbours,  and  baths. 
The  dining»rooms  were  in  the  upper  story. 
Although  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans 
to  recline  at  their  meals,  yet  when  they 
refreshed  themselves  at  these  places  they 
sat.  The  landlord  had  a  particular  dress, 
and  landladies  wore  a  mceinet,  or  tucked 
vip  dress,  and  brought  the  wine  in  vases  for 


the  visitors  to  tafte.  They  had  oommou 
drinking  vessels  as  with  us,  and  sometimes 
the  flaggons  were  chained  to  posts.  In  the 
inns  on  the  roads  there  were  Doth  hot  and 
cold  meats.  Until  the  time  of  Nero,  inns 
provided  every  kind  of  delicacy :  that  em- 
peror restricted  them  to  boiled  vegetables. 
Tiberius  prohibited  their  selling  any  baker's 
goods. 
The  company  frequenting  the  ancient 

{>ubUc-houses  were  usually  artificers,  sai- 
ors,  drunken  galli,  thieves,  &c.  Chess 
was  played,  and  the  abacus,  or  chess-board, 
was  made  oblong.  Hence  came  the  com- 
mon painted  post  still  at  the  doors  of  our 
own  public-houses,  the  sign  of  the  chequer 
or  chequers.*  Sir  William  Hamilton  pre- 
sented to  the  Antiquarian  Society  a  view  of 
a  street  in  Pompeii,  another  Italian  city 
destroyed  by  Vesuvius,  which  contains  the 
sign  of  the  chequers,  from  whence  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  common  one 
among  the  Romans. 


Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  public-houses 
where  they  drank  Very  hard  out  of  vessels 
of  earthenware,  as  the  country  people  do 
still. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  had  the  eakhhm,  ale- 
house, irtfi-Atw,  vrine-house,  and  eumen-kittf 
or  inn.  Inns,  however,  were  by  no  means 
common  houses  for  travellers.  In  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  lord  Berkeley's  fiirm-houses 
were  used  for  that  purpose.  Travellers 
were  accustomed  to  inquire  for  hospitable 
persons,  and  even  go  to  the  king*s  palaces 
for  refreshment.  John  Rous,  an  old  tra- 
veller, who  mentions  a  celebrated  inn  on 
the  Warwick  road,  was  yet  obliged  to  go 
another  way  for  want  of  accomm<Mlation.t 


Mr.  Brand  supposes,  that  the  chequers, 
at  this  time  a  common  sign  of  a  public- 
house,  was  originally  intended  for  a  kind 
of  draught-boanl,  caUed  *' tables,"  and  that 
it  showed  tliat  there  that  game  might  be 
played.  From  their  colour,  which  was  red, 
and  the  similarity  to  a  lattice,  it  was  cor- 
ruptly called  the  red  lettuce,  a  word  fre- 
quently used  by  ancient  writers  to  signify 
an  alehouse.  He  observes,  that  this  de- 
signation of  an  alehouse  is  not  altogether 
lost,  though  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  is,  the  sign  being  converted  into  a 
green  lettuce ;  of  which  an  instance  occurs 
in  Brownlow-street,  Holbom. 


*  Tke  Fraitelein's  proki  ue.   Chancer. 
^8i 


*  FosbrDke*s  Ener.  of  Antiquities, 
t  Ibid. 
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In  '*  A  Fine  CompanioDy''  one  of  Shack-  ten  they  are   also  of  the  company,    to 

erly  Marmion's  plays,    we  read  of  **  A  entertain  the  guests  at  table  with  pleasant 

waterman^s  widow  at  the  sign  of  the  Red  conceits,  where  they  drink  as  mucn  as  the 

Lattice  in  Southwark."    Again,  in  **  Arden  men.    But  what  is  to  me  the  most  disgust- 

of  Favenham,*'  1592,  we  have  ing  in  all  this  is,  that  when  one  drinks  the 

-  -  hi.  rign  polled  dowm  «id  hi.  tattto*  bom  .wy/  J^alth  of  "ly  person  in  company,  the  cus- 

'  tom  of  the  country  does  not  permit  you  to 

Again,  in  **  The  Miseries  of  Inlbrc'd  drink  more  than  half  the  cap,  which  is 

Marriage,^  1607 :  filled  up,  and  presented  to  him  or  her 

-  -  -ti.  tr«M<m  to  th.  JM  LaUiM,  aiemy  to  th.  .ipi.  "^^^^  ^^^^^  7^  ^*^®  ^?^Y'     Moreover, 

pos^»  the  supper  bemg  finished,  they  set  on  the 

table  half  a  doien  pipes  and  a  packet  of 

It  were  needless  to  multiply  examples  of  tobacco  for  smoking,  which  is  a  genera, 

this  sign  beyond  one  in  Shakspeare.    Fal-  custom,  as  well  among  women  as  men,  who 

staffs  page,  speaking  of  Bardolph,  says,  think  that  without  tobacco  one  cannot  live 

**  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  in  England,  because,  say  they,  it  dissipates 

a  red  iaitieef  and  I  could  see  no  part  of  his  the  enl  humours  of  the  brain.'*   It  appears 

fiuse  from  the  window."  from  a  "  Character  of  Eneiand,*'  printed  in 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman*s  Magasine  1659,  "  that  the  ladies  of  greatest  quality 

for  June  1793,  says,  *<  It  has  been  related  sulfered  themselves  to  be  treated  in  these 

to  me  by  a  very  noble  personage,  that  in  taverns,  and  that  thev  drank  their  crottmi 

the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  then  earl  eai/w  roundly,  danced  after  the  fiddle,  and 

of  Arundel  had  a  grant  to  License  public-  exceeded  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  their 

houses,  and  part  of  the  armorial  bearings  carousals.'* 

of  that  noble  fiimily  is  a  chequered  board :  __ 

wherefore  the  pubUcan,  to  show  that  he  If  a  description  of  Scottish  manners^ 

had  a  license,  put  out  that  mark  as  part  of  printed  about  nfty  vears  ago,  may  be  relied 

his  sign."    On  this,  Mr.  Brand  inquires  on,  it  was  then  a  n^hion  with  females  ftt 

why  the  publicans  take  but  a  part  of  the  Edinburgh  to  frequent  a  sort  of  publie- 

Arundel  arms,  and  why  this  part  rather  house  in  that  city.    The  writer  says ;  **  Ja- 

than  any  other?    Another  writer  in  the  nuary  15,  1775. — ^A  few  evenings  ago  I 

Grentleman's  Magazine  for  September  1794,  had  the  pleasure  of  being  asked  to  one  of 

says,  **  I  think  it  was  the  great  earl  War-  these  entertainments  by  a  lady.    At  that 

renne,  if  not,  some  descendant  or  heir  near  time  I  was  not  acquainted  with  this  scene 

him,  not  beyond  the  time  of  Rufiis,  had  an  of  '  high  life  below  stairs ;'  and  therefore, 

exclusive  power  of  granting  licenses  to  sell  when  she  mentioned  the  word  *  oyster-cd- 

beer :  that  his  agent  might  collect  the  tax  lur>'  I  imagined  I  must  have  mistaken  the 

more  readily,  the  door-posts  were  painted  place  of  invitation :  she  repeated  it,  how- 

in  chequers ;  the  arms  of  Warren  then,  and  ever,  and  I  found  it  was  not  my  business  to 

to  this  day."  We  may,  however,  reasonably  make  objections ;  so  agreed  immediately, 

refer  all  these  '<  modem  instances  *'  to  an-  I  waited  with  great  impatience  till  the  hour 

cient  times ;  and  derive  the  publican's  sign  arrived,  and  when  the  dock  struck^way  I 

of  the  chequers  from  the  great  authors  of  went,  and  inquired  if  the  lady  was  there, 

many  of  our  present  usages,  the  old  Ro-  — *  O  yes,*  cried  the  woman,  she  has  been 

mans.  l^«i%  an  hour,  or  more.'    The  door  opened, 

^^^^  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  ushered  in, 

not  to  one  lady,  as  I  expected,  but  to  a 

Mons.  Jorevin,  a  French  traveller,  who  large  and  brilliant  company  of  both  sexes, 

journeyed  through  England  in  the  reign  of  most  of  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  beins 

Charles  II.,  stopped  at  the  Stag  inn,  at  ac^^uainted  with.    The  large  table,  round 

Worcester,  in  the  High-street,  and  be  de-  which  they  were  seated,  was  covered  with 

scribes  the  entertainment  of  himself  and  a  dishes  full  of  oysters  and  pots  of  porter, 

friend  with  whom  he  supped,  so  as  to  ac-  For  a  long  time  I  could  not  suppose  that 

quaint  us  somewhat  with  the  entertainmenta  this  was  the  only  entertainment  we  were  to 

in  inns  at  that  time.    "  During  supper  he  have,  and  I  sat  waiting  in  expectation  of  a 

(his  friend)  sent  for  a  band  of  music,  con-  repast  that  was  never  to  maxe  its  appear- 

sisting  of  all  sorts  of  instruments :  among  ance.    The  table  was  cleared,  and  glasses 

these  the  harp  is  the  most  esteemed  by  the  introduced.    The  ladies  were  now  asked 

English.    According  to  the  custom  of  the  whether  they  would  choose  brandy  or  rum 

country  the  landladies  sup  with  the  stran-  punch  ?    I  thought  this  question  an  odd 

gert  and  passengers,  and  if  they  have  dit  ugh-  one,  but  I  was  soon  informed  by  the  gen« 


il 
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tieman  who  sat  next  me,  that  do  wine  was 
aoldhere,  but  that  punch  was  quite  '  the 
thing;'  and  a  large  bowl  was  immediately 
introduced.  The  conversation  hitherto  had 
been  insipid,  and  at  intervals :  it  now  be- 
came general  and  lively.  The  women,  who, 
to  do  them  justice,  are  much  more  enter- 
taining than  their  neighbours  in  England, 
discovered  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  and 
fondness  for  repartee.  A  thousand  things 
were  hazarded,  and  met  with  applause ;  to 
which  the  oddity  of  the  scene  gave  pro- 
priety, and  which  could  have  been  produced 
in  no  other  place.  The  general  ease  with 
which  th^  conducted  themselves,  the  inno- 
cent fineedom  of  their  manners,  and  their 
unaffected  good-nature,  all  conspired  to 
make  us  forget  that  we  were  regahng  in  a 
cellar,  and  was  a  convincing  proof  that,  let 
local  customs  operate  as  they  may,  a  truly 
polite  woman  is  every  where  the  same, 
when  the  company  were  tired  of  conversa- 
tion they  began  to  dance  reels,  their  fa- 
vourite dance,  which  they  performed  with 
great  agility  and  perseverance.  One  of  the 
gentlemen,  however,  fell  down  in  the  most 
active  part  of  it,  and  lamed  himself;  so  the 
dance  was  at  an  end  for  that  evening.  On 
looking  at  their  watches,  the  ladies  now 
found  it  time  to  retire ;  the  coaches  werv 
therefore  called,  and  away  they  went,  and 
with  them  all  our  mirth.  The  com- 
pany were  now  reduced  to  a  party  of 
gentlemen ;  pipes  and  politics  were  intro- 
duced :  I  took  my  bat  and  wished  them 
good  night.  The  bill  for  entertaining  half 
a  dozen  very  fashionable  women,  amounted 
only  to  two  shillings  apiece.'  If  you  will 
not  allow  the  entertainment  an  elegant  one, 
you  must  at  least  confess  that  it  was 
cheap.*^ 


more  news  than  hogsheads,  and  more  jests 
than  news,  which  are  sucked  up  here  by 
some  spungy  brain,  and  from  thence  squeez- 
ed into  a  comedy.  Men  come  here  to  make 
merry,  but  indeed  make  a  noise;  and 
this  musick  above  is  answered  with  the 
clinking  below.  The  drawers  are  the 
civilest  people  in  it,  men  of  good  bringing 
up;  and  howsoever  we  esteem  of  them, 
none  can  boast  more  justly  of  their  high 
calling.  'Tis  the  best  theater  of  natures, 
where  they  are  truly  acted,  not  played ;  and 
the  business,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  up 
and  down,  to  wit,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar  to  the  great  chamber.  A  melancholy 
man  would  find  here  matter  to  work  upon, 
to  see  heads  as  brittle  as  glasses,  and  often 
broken ;  men  come  hither  to  quarrel,  and 
come  hither  to  be  made  friends:  and  if 
Plutarch  will  lend  me  his  simile,  it  is  even 
Telephus*s  sword  that  makes  wounds  and 
cures  them.  It  is  the  common  consump- 
tion of  the  afternoon,  and  the  murderer  or 
maker-away  of  a  rainy  day.  It  is  the  tor- 
rid zone  that  scorches  the  face,  and  tobacco 
the  gunpowder  that  blows  it  up.  Much 
harm  would  be  done,  if  the  charitable  vint- 
ner had  not  water  ready  for  these  flames. 
A  house  of  sin  you  may  call  it,  but  not  a 
nouse  of  darkness,  for  the  candles  are  never 
out ;  and  it  is  like  those  countries  far  in 
the  norths  where  it  is  as  clear  at  mid*night 
as  at  mid-day.  To  give  you  the  total  reck- 
oning of  it ;  it  is  the  busy  man's  recreation, 
the  idle  man's  business,  the  melancholy 
man's  sanctuary,  the  stranger's  welcome, 
the  inns-of-court  man's  entertainment,  the 
scholar's  kindness,  and  the  citizen's  courtesy. 
It  is  the  study  of  sparkling  wits,  and  a  cup 
of  canary  their  book,  whence  we  leava 
them. 


It  may  be  amusing  to  wander  for  a 
moment  to  another  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment, for  the  sake  of  a  character  of  it 
two  centuries  ago,  by  bishop  Earle. 

The  Tavbrn,  1628, 

Is  a  degree,  or  (if  you  will)  a  pair  of 
stairs  above  an  ale-house,  where  men  are 
drunk  with  more  credit  and  apology.  If 
ibe  vintner's  nose  be  at  the  door,  it  is  a 
sign  sufficient,  but  the  absence  of  this  is 
lupplied  by  the  ivy-bush :  the  rooms  are 
ill  breathed  like  the  drinkers  that  have  been 
washed  well  over  night,  and  are  smelt-to 
lasting  next  morning.    It  is  a  broacher  of 


*  Jjettfn  from  Edinburgh,  written  in  tjm  jf an  1774 
ma  1775^ 


Bishop  Earle,  in  his  character  of  a  **  Poor 
Fiddler,'^  describes  him  as  **  in  league  with 
the  tapsters  for  the  worshipful  of  the  inn, 
whom  he  torments  next  morning  with  his 
art,  and  has  their  names  more  perfect  than 
their  men.."  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  citeS^ 
this  in  his  History  of  Music,  also  abstracts 
a  curious  view  of  the  customs  at  inns,  from 
Fyne  Moryson's  *•  Itinerary,"  rather  later 
in  the  same  age : — 

"  As  soone  as  a  passenger  comes  to  an 
inne,  the  seruants  run  to  him,  and  one  takes 
his  horse  and  walkes  him  till  he  be  cold, 
then  rubs  him,  and  giues  him  meate,  yet  I 
must  say  that  they  are  not  much  to  be 
trusted  in  this  last  point,  without  the  eye 
of  the  master  or  his  seruant  to  ouersee  them. 
Another  seniant   giues  the  pa&>enger  hi* 
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priuate  ohamber,  and  kindles  hif  6er,  tht 
third  puis  of  his  bootes,  and  makes  them 
deane.    Then  the  host  or  hostesse  ? isits 
him,  and  if  he  will  eate  with  the  host,  or  at 
a  common  table  with  others,  his  meale  will 
cost  him  sixepence,  or  in  some  places  but 
foure  pence,  Qret  this  course  is  lesse  honour- 
able, and  not  t sed  by  gentlemen) :  but  if 
he  will  eate  in  his  chamber,  he  commands 
what  meate  he  will  according  to  his  appe- 
tite, and  as  much  as  he  thinkes  fit  for  him 
and  his  company,  yea,  the  kitchen  is  open 
to  him,  to  command  the  meat  to  be  dressed 
as  he  best  likes ;  and  when  he  sits  at  table, 
the.  host  or  hostesse  will  accompany  him,  or 
if  they  haue  many  guests,  will  at  least  visit 
him,  taking  it  for  curtesie  to  be  bid  sit 
downe :  while  he  eates,  if  he  haue  company 
especially,    he    shall    be  offred    musicke, 
which  he  may  freely  take  or  refuse,  and  if 
he  be  solitary,  the  musitians  will  giue  him 
the  good  day  with  musicke  in  the  morning. 
It  is  the  custome,  and  no  way  disgraceful!, 
to  set  vp  part  of  supper  for  his  breakeiast : 
in  the  euening  or  m  the  morning  after 
breakeiast,  (for  the  common  sort  vse  not  to 
dine,  but  ride  from  breakefast  to  supper 
time,  yet  comming  early  to  the  inne  for 
better  resting  of  their  horses^  he  shall  haue 
a  reckoning  in  writing,  and  if  it  seeme  m- 
reasonable,  the  host  will  satisfie  him,  either 
for  the  due  price,  or  by  abating  part,  espe- 
cially if  the  seruant  deceiue  him  any  way, 
which  one  of  experience  will  soone  find.    I 
will  now  onely  adde,  that  a  gendeman  and 
his  man  shall  spend  as  much,  as  if  he  were 
accompanied  with  another  gentleman  and 
his  man ;  and  if  gentlemen  will  in  such  sort 
ioyne  together,  to  eate  at  one  uble,  Uie  ez- 
pences  will  be  much  deminished.    Lastly, 
a  man  cannot  more  freely  command   at 
home  in  his  owne  house,  than  hee  may  doe 
in  his  inne ;  and  at  parting,  if  he  giue  some 
few  pence  to  the  chaml^rlin  and  ostler, 
they  wish  him  a  happy  ioumey." 


Through  a  most  diligent  collector  of 
archeolpgical  authorities,  we  find  in  the 
time  of  Eliiabeth  only  eight-pence  paid  at 
an  inn  for  a  physician  all  night ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  only  two-pence  for  a 
man  and  horse  at  Bristol.* 


Biistol  has  now  attained  to  so  great 
wealth  and  prosperity,  as  to  provide  inns  of 
importance  equal  perhaps  to  any  in  the 


kingdom.  A  friend,  who  sojourned  there 
at  the  undermentioned  date,  bands  me 
a  printed  document,  which  he  received 
fi-om  his  landlord,  Mr.  John  Weeks;  it  is 
so  great  a  curiosity,  as  bespeaking  the  opu- 
lence of  that  ancient  city,  and  the  spirit  of 
its  great  innkeeper,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  recording  it. 

BUSH  TAVERN. 
Bill  op  Fare  for  Curistmas,  1800 


•  Fosbroke. 


1  BuUrd 

11  Veal  btrna 

Il«dgmiiitt 

1  Roaating  pig 

BUek  game 

Oysters,  stew'd  k  ooUop'd 

1  Tartle.  ISOIb. 

Ect» 

1  Land  tortoiM 

Hogs'  paddings 

7V  Pots  tnrU«,  dUTeraat 

RagooM  feet  andean 

prion 

Seoteh'd  oollope 

Vflnnicelli  «oap 

'Veal  eutleta 

Britfdi  tnrtia 

Harriooed  mntt<ai 

Giblet  soup 

Mainteaon  chopa 

Ptaatmiip 

Pork  ehopa 

GraT^MMip 

Mntton  ehops 

Soap&tttf 

Ramp  steaks 

Soap  and  boailI4 

Joint  staaki 

MuttoB  brotli 

Pinbone  steaks 

Berlej  brotli 

Savsages 

STvrboto 

Hambio*  saasagas 

4Codt 

Tripe,  oour  keels^  and 

SBriUa 

knotlings 

SPipan 

5  HoQse  lambs 

UDoriaf 

FMl-^Legsft  loins 

tHaddooks 

9  Breaats  At  sbonl- 

U  Rook  fish 

ders 

IBCaip 

9  Heads 

UPorah 

Be^— 6B.iimpa 

iSalmoa 

SSirkias 

ISPlaioe 

6  Rounds 

17  Harriagi 

9Pieeesof5riba 

Spimta 

each 

inXals 

7Pinbones 

Saltfidi 

Dutch  Ik  Hambro*i  beef 

TBRoaeh 

MmtUm-B  Haoachet 

98  0adceoDS 

SLegs 

1  Dried  nlmon 

8  Necks 

Feaiioa,— 1  Haunch  h^ 

11  Loins 

Tier 

6  Saddles 

§  Haanekae  doe 

6  Chines 

5Neeks 

5  Shoulders 

lOBnaati 

PoHb-iLegs 

lOSboaldan 

4  Loins 

4f  Haree 

4ChiBSS 

17PhaaMati 

Sparibs 

41Partridfei 

Half  a  porkm 

87Wi]ddaok8 

nWildgeaee 

[CoLn] 

87  Teal 

1  Baal's  head 

81  WidfeoB 

iBanmbeef 

leBaldeooti 

9Hama 

9  Sea  phaaeaate 

4  Tongues 

3  Mews 

8  Chicken 
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4  Moorhens 
9  Wat«r  dnte 

7  Cttrl«wf 

9  Bittern! 

81  Woodeooka 
149  Snipes 

17  Wild  TurWcs 

18  Golden  plorers 
1  Swan 
5QaisU 

8  Land  rails 
13  Galenas 
4  Peahens 

1  Pwooek 
1  Cnckoo 
116  Pigeons 
lai  Larks 
1  Sea  mafpfe 
1S7  Stares 
908  Small  birds 
44  Torkies 

8  Capons 

19  Docks 

10  Geese 

9  Owls 

61  Chickens 
4  Ducklings 

11  Rabbits 

3  Pork  g^skins 


Hog«*  feet  and  ears 

7  Collars  brawn 

9  Ronnda  beef 

Collafed  veal 

Collared  beef 

CoUared  matton 

Collared  eels 

CoUared  pig*s  bead 

Dnieh  tengnea 

Bologna  saassfes 

Paraguay  pies 

Preneli  pies 

Matton  pies 

Pigeon  pies 

Venisfon  pastj 

Sulks  ^" 

490  Minoe  pies 

18  Tarts 

Jellies 

Craw  fish 

PieUad  salmon 

Sturgeon 

Piekled  oysters 

Potted  par^dges 

Lobsters 

58  Barrels  Pyfleet  k  Col* 

Chester  oysters 
Milford  fr  Tenby  oysten 
4  Pine  apples 


Could  our  ancestors  take  a  peep  from  their 
graves  at  this  bill  of  fere,  we  may  conceive 
what  would  be  their  astonishment  at  so 
great  a  variety  and  abundance  of  provi- 
sion for  travellers  at  a  single  inn  of  our 
times;  in  earlier  days,  wayfarers  were,  in 
many  places,  compelled  to  seek  accommo- 
dation from  hospitable  housekeepers,  and 
knights  were  lodged  in  bams. 


A  history  of  inns  would  be  curious.  Il 
is  not  out  of  the  way  to  observe,  that  the 
old  inns  of  the  metropolis  are  daily  undeiw 
going  alterations  that  will  soon  destroy 
their  original  character.  "Courts  with 
bedchambers,  below  and  around  the  old 
inns,  occur  in  the  middle  age,  and  are  pro- 
bably of  Roman  fashion ;  for  they  resemble 
the  barracks  at  Tivoli."*  There  are  speci- 
mens of  this  inn-architecture  still  remaining 
to  be  observed  at  the  Bell  Savage,  Ludgate- 
hill ;  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow-hill ;  the 
George,  and  the  Ram,  in  Smithfield ;  the 
Bull  and  Mouth;  the  Swan  and  two 
¥.ecks;t  the  Grwn  Dragon,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  and  a  few  others ;  not  forgetting  the 


Talbot  inn,  in  the  Borough,  from  whence 
Chaucer*s  pilgrims  set  out  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  at  Canterbury  ;  of 
which  there  is  a  modem  painting  placed  in 
front  of  one  of  its  galleries  facing  the  street 
entrance.  Stow,  in  his  time,  calls  it,  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Tabard,"  "  the  most  an- 
cient" of  the  inns  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Lon- 
don. In  Soiithwark,  he  says,  **  bee  many 
laire  innesfor  receit  of  travellers — amongst 
the  which,  the  most  ancient  is  the  Tabard^ 
so  called  of  the  signe^which  as  wee  now 
terme  it,  is  of  a  jacket,  or  sleevelesse  coate, 
whole  before,  open  on  both  sides,  with  a 
square  collar,  wmged  at  the  shoulders ;  a 
stately  garment,  of  old  time  commonly 
wome  of  noblemen  and  others,  both  at 
liome  and  abroad  in  the  wars ;  but  then  (to 
wit,  in  the  warres,)  their  armes  embroider- 
ed, or  otherwise  depict  upon  them,  that 
every  man  by  his  coat  of  armes  might  bee 
knowne  from  others :  but  now  these  tabards 
are  onely  wome  by  the  heralds,  and  bee 
called  their  coats  of  armes  in  service." 
Stowe  then  quotes  Chaucer  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  "  Inne  of  the  Tabard :" — 

It  befeUe  in  that  season,  on  a  day 
In  Sonthwerk,  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay 
Ready  to  wend  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Caatertmry  with  devout  coarage ; 
That  night  was  oome  into  that  hostelrie 
Wen  nine  and  twenty  in  a  compagnie 
Of  sondry  folke,  by  ayentnre  yfalle 
In  felawsship,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle. 
That  toward  Canterbury  wolden  ride . 
The  chambers  Mid  staUes  weren  wide,  kc 

Chaucer,  whom  it  pleases  to  Stowe  te 
call  « the  most  famous  poet  of  England," 
relates 


shortly  in  a  clanse 


Th'  estat,  th*  araie,  the  nombre,  and  eke  tiiecanse. 
Why  that  assembtod  was  this  compagnie 
In  Soothwerk,  at  this  gentil  hostelrie. 
That  bight  the  Tabard^  fnste  by  the  Bell. 

In  course  of  time  the  original  name  of 
the  sign  seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  its 
meaning  forgotten.  The  "  Tabard"  is  cor- 
rupted or  perverted  into  the  "  Talbc*  "  inn ; 
and  as  already,  through  Stowe,  I  have  shown 
the  meaning  of  the  Tabard,  some  readers 
perhaps  may  excuse  me  for  adding,  that  the 
Talbot,  which  is  now  only  a  term  for  an 
armorial  bearing,  is  figured  in  heraldry  aj 
a  dog,  a  blood-hound,  or  huntmg  hound.* 


•  Koebroke.  .      .       .    .,^     ^         ,* 

t  See  the  dcrivatioa  of  this  sign  in  the  Every-Dojf 


•  Academy  of  Armory,  b.  ii.  c.  %* 
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asaflliam  Blafte,  #stler  at  Xtnftoii  Crofftf. 

AfkcT  thui  benting  up  inni  and  public-  it  mult  Dot  be  (brgottcD,  that  the  rootni  in 

fcouiet  f^cnerallj,  we  will  return  for  a  mo-  the  houte  are  rcailed  by   ita  owner's  at- 

nmi  to  "  Ke«(on  Crou.''  To  thia  nleaiaDl  tachment  to  hones  and   field-sports.     In 

bouse  there  Is  attached  a  deligfattul  little  the  common  parlour,  opposite  the  door,  i« 

Bower  and    fruit-garden,  with   paddocks,  a  coloured  print  of  the  burial  of  a  hunts- 

pouttrji-yard,  outhouses,  and  every  requiaile  man — the  atteudants  in  "full  cry"  over  lh« 

for  private  or  public  use  ;  all  well-stocked,  grave — with  Terws  deseriptivc  of  the  ccre- 

■nd,  by  the  otder  wherein  all  are  kept,  be-  mony.     A  parlom  for  the  accommodation 

•peaking  the  well-ordered  economy  of  the  of  private  partlet  has  an  oil  painting  of  the 

occupant's  mind.    The  stabling  (or  hii  own  old  duke  of  Bolton,  capitally  moanted,  ia 

and  visitaia'  hoiM*  is  under  the  manage-  the  yard  of  his  own  mansion,  goingout, 

mcnt   of  an   ostler   of  long   mttifc:   and  attended  by  his  hunisman  and  dogs.  Tl>crr 
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wt  other  pictures  in  the  tame  taste,  par*  at  Sbakspeare  s  birth-Dlaee,  says :— *'  To  a 

ii^arly  a  portrait  of  one  of  Mr.  Young's  homeless  man,  who  has  :.o  spot  on  this 

hones.  ^i<^®  world  which  he  can  truly  call  his  own. 

The  ostler  at  *'  Keston  Cross  *'  is  the  there  is  a  momentaiy  feeling  of  something 

most  remarkable  of  its  obliging,  humble  like   independence  and   territorial  conse- 

servants.    The  poor  fellow  has  lost  an  eve,  quence,  when,  after  a  weary  day*s  fhively 

and  is  like  the  *'  high-mettled  racer  *'  in  his  he  kicks  off  his  boots,  thrusts  his  feet  into 

decline— except  that  he  is  well  used.  While  slippers,  and  stretches  himself  before  an  inn 

looking  about  me  I  missed  W.,  and  found  fire.    Let  the  world  without  go  as  it  may ; 

he  had  deemed  him  a  picturesque  subject,  let  kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  so  long  as  he  has 

and  that  he  was  in  the  act  of  sketd^ng  the  wherewithal  to  pay  his  bill,  he  is,  for 

him  from  behind  the  door  of  the  stable-  the  time  being,  the  very  monarch  of  all  he 

yaid,  while  he  leaned  against  the  stable-  surreys.    The  arm  chair  is  his  throne,  the 

door  with  Us  oora-sieve  in  his  hand.    I  poker  his  sceptre,  and  the  little  parlour,  of 

know  not  why  the  portrait  should  not  come  some  twelve  feet  square,  his  undisputed 

into  a  new  edition  of  Bromley's  Catalogue,  empire.  It  is  a  morsel  of  certainty,  snatch- 

or  an  appendix  to  Granger :  sure  I  am  that  ed  from  the  midst  of  the  uncertainties  of 

many  nur  less  estimable  persons  figure  in  life ;  it  is  a  sunny  moment  gleaming  out 

the  Biographical  History  of  England.    A9  kindly  on  a  cloudy  day ;  and  he  who  has 

an  honest  man,  (and  if  he  were  not  he  advanced  some  way  on  the  pilgrimaffe  of 

would  not  be  in  Mr.  Young's  service,)  I  existence,  knows   the  importance  of  bus* 

craved  my  friend  W.  to  engrave  him  on  a  banding  even  morsels  and  moments  of  en* 

wood-block ;  I  have  no  other  excuse  to  joyment.    <  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in 

offer  for  presenting  an  impression  of  it,  mme  inn  Y  thought  I,  as  I  gave  the  fire  a 

than  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  industrious  stir,  lolled  back  in  my  elbow  chair,  and 

original,  and  the  merit  of  the  likeness ;  and  cast  a  complacent  look  about  the  little  par- 

that  apology  it  is  hoped  very    few   will  lour  of  the  Red  Horse,  at  Stratford- on- 

decline.  Avon." 


Dr.  Johnson  derives  "  ostler  "  firom  the  Elia,  to  illustrate  the  «  astonishing  corn- 
French  word  "  hosteller,"  but  "  hostelier  "  posure"  of  some  of  the  society  of  "  friends," 
in  French,  now  spelt  **  hotelier,"  signifies  tells  a  pleasant  anecdote,  which  regards 
an  innkeeper,  or  host,  not  an  ostler;  to  ^  custom  at  certain  inns,  and  is  there- 
express  the  meaning  of  which  term  the  f^re  almost  as  foirly  relatable  in  this  place, 
French  word  is  wholly  different  in  spelling  as  it  is  delightfully  related  in  his  volume  of 
and  pronunciation.  It  seems  to  me  that  «<£8says:"—"  I  was  travelling,"  says  Elia, 
*«  ostler"  is  derived  from  the  word  '*  hostel,"  « jn  a  stage-eoach  with  three  male  quakers, 
which  was  formerly  obtained  from  the  buttoned  up  in  the  straitest  non-conformity 
French,  and  was  in  common  use  here  to  of  their  sect.  We  stopped  to  bait  at  An- 
aignify  an  inn ;  and  the  innkeeper  was  from  dover,  where  a  meal,  partly  tea  apparatus, 
thence  called  the  "  hosteller."  This  was  at  partly  supper,  was  set  before  us.  My 
a  period  when  the  innkeeper  or  *<  hosteller"  friends  confined  themselves  to  the  tea-table, 
would  be  required  by  his  guests  to  take  i  Iq  my  way  took  supper.  When  the  land- 
and  tend  their  horses,  which,  before  the  ]ady  brought  in  the  bill,  the  eldest  of  my 
use  of  carriages,  and  when  most  goods  companions  discovered  that  she  had  charged 
were  conveyed  over  the  country  on  the  for  both  meals.  This  was  resisted.  Mine  ' 
backs  of  horses,  would  be  a  chief  part  of  hostess  was  veiy  clamorous  and  positive, 
his  employment ;  and  hence,  the  *'  hostel-  Some  mild  arguments  were  used  on  the 
ler  "  actually  became  the  '*  hostler,"  or  part  of  the  quiJLers,  for  which  the  heated 
**  ostler,"  that  is,  the  horse-keeper.  mind  of  the  good  lady  seemed  by  no  means 

,__^__^  a  fit  recipient.    The  guard  came  in  with 

his  usud  peremptory  notice.    The  quakers 

We  will  just  glean,  for  two  or  three  p^Hed  out  their  money,  and  formally  ten- 
minutes,  from  as  many  living  writers  who  jered  it — so  much  for  tea — I,  in  humble 
have  gone  pleasantly  into  inns,  and  so  con-  imitation,  tendering  mine — ^for  the  supper 
dude.  which  I  had  taken.    She  would  not  relax 

in  her  demand.    So  they  all  three  ouietly 

Washington  Irving,  travelling  under  the  put  up  their  silver,  as  did  myself,  and 

name  of  «  Geoffrey  Crayon,  gent."  and  re-  marched  out  of  the  room,  the  eldest  and 

posing  himself  within  a  comfortable  hostel  gravest  going  first,  with  myself  closing  up 
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the  rear,  who  thought  I  could  not  do  better    judicious  and   unanswerable  ditty,    cnnw 
than  follow  the  example  of  such  grave  and     mencing 
warrantable  personages.     We  got  in.    The 

steps  went  up.     The  coach  drove  off.    The                   Kow  what  ean  mui  more  denn 
murmurs  of  mine  hostess,  not  veiy  indis-               NarMttingbfaaea-coalflre; 
tinctly  or  ambiguously  pronounced,  became                And  on  his  knees,  fte." 
after  a  time  inaudible — and  now  my  con- 
science, which  the  whimsical  scene  had  for     

a  while  suspended,  beginning  to  five  some 
twitches,  I  waited,  in  the  hope  that  some 

justification  would  be  offered    by    these  AVXtXtk  SlaPfif^ 

senous  persons  for  the  seemmg  injustice  of  '^^••♦•♦•^  •f'***e;^^ 
their  conduct.    To  my  great  surprise,  not  a 

sylltble  was  dropped  on  the  subject.  They  No.  XXV. 
sate  as  mute  as  at  a  meeting.    At  length 

the  eldest  of  them  broke  silence,  by  in-  [From  **  Edward  the  Third,"  an  Historical 

quiring  of  his  next  neighbour,  *  Hast  thee  Play,  Author  Unknown,  1697.1 
heard  how  indigos  go  at  the  India  House  ?* 

and  the  question  operated  as  a  sooorific  on  The  King,  having  relieved  the  Ctutle  of 

my  moral  feeling  as  far  as  Exeter."  a^  j^oie  Caunteu  of  Satiehury,  besieged 

by  the  Scots,  and  being  entertained  by  her, 

— ^—  iovee  her. 


Finally,  from  the  "  Indicator*'  we  leain,  r^..,^  r.^  .\  ou  •                 rr- 

that  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  «  a  tavern  and  "^T? J^  hiu^r '  "  ^^  """             ""• 

coffee-house   is   a  pleasant  SJg^  from   its  Her  Toice  »o«  silyr  ;Tery  word  th.n  other, 

sociality;    not  to    mention   the    illustrious  Her  wit  more  fluent    What  *  .tnmge  di««,a»e 

dub  memories  of  the  times  of  Shakspeare  Unfolded  she  of  Dnvid,  and  his  Soots  1 

and  the  Tatlers.    'Die  rural  tnnsparenciei,  BTe«thns.qnothshe,heipnke,«idthenspri»bfo.d 

however,  which  they  have  m  their  windows,  with  epithem  and  aoeata  of  the  Soot ; 

with  all  our  liking  of  the  subject,  would  Bat  somewhat  better  than  the  Scot  conld  speak: 

perhaps  be  better  in  any  others ;  for  tavern  And  thns,  quoth  she.  and  aaswer'd  then  heneif ; 

sociality  is  a  town-thing,  and   should   be  For  who  eonld  speak  like  her  ?  bvt  she  herseZf 

content  with  town  ideas.     A  landscape  in  Breathes  fion  the  wall  an  angel  note  from  hearen 

the  window  makes  us  long  to  change  it  at  Of  sweet  dedanee  to  her  barbarovs  foes.— 

once  for  a  rural  inn  ;  to  have  a  rosy-faced  When  she  would  talk  of  peace,  methinka  her  toi^iM 

damsel  attending  us,  instead  of  a  sharp  and  Oonmanded  war  to  prison :  when  of  war, 

serious  waiter;  and  to  catch,  in   the  inter-  It  waken'dCsBsar  from  his  Roman  graTa, 

vals  of  chat,  the  sound  of  a  rookery  instead  To  hear  war  beautified  b^  her  disoonrse. 

of  cookery.     We  confess  that  the  common-  Wisdom  is  fooUshness,  bat  in  her  tengne ; 

est  publio-hOQSe  in  town   is   not  such   an  Benntj  a  slander,  bat  in  her  fair  feoes 

eyesore  to  us  as  it  is  wiUl  some.     It  may  There  Is  no  sonmer,  but  in  her  cheaifnl  looks ; 

not  be  very  renteel,  but  neither  is  every  N«r  frostj  winter,  bnt  in  her  disdnin. 

thing  that  is  nch.    There  may  be  a  little  I  ««">ot  blame  AeSeots  that  did  besiege  her. 

too  much  drinking  and  roaring  going  on  in  '«'  *•  l«  -M  the  treMirs  of  o«r  land : 

the  middle  of  the  week ;  but  what,  in  the  »'*  ^^  *^~!??  ^  ^'l  Ti*"' ' 

mean  time,  are  pride  and  avarice,  and  aU  "•^»»  «.  rich  and  fo.»  a  eanae  t.  stny. 

the  unsocisd  vices  about  ?  Before  we  object 

to  public-houses,  and  above  all  to  their  The  Countess  repeUs  the  King's  unlaw- 

Saturday  evening  recreations,  we  must  alter  a^/  ^^f 

the  systems  that  make  them  a  necessaiy 

comfort  to  the  poor  and  laborious.     Till  c<»mUu,  Sorry  I  am  to  see  my  liege  so  ssd ; 

then,   m  spite  of  the  vulgar   part   of  the  whatmaythysnbJectdotodriTefcomthee 

pohte,  we   shall   have   Wl   esteem    for    the  This  gloomy  oonsort.  soUome  Melancholy  ? 

Devil  and  the  Bag  o   Nails ;  and  like  to  j^i^.  j^  jj^j  \  i  »„  tlnnt,  and  cannot  strew 

hfear,  as  we  go  along  on  Saturday  night,  The  flowers  of  solaoe  in  a  grovnd  of  ehame. 

the  applauding  knocks  on  the  table  that  Sinee  I  came  yther,  Coentees,  I  am  wn»g*d. 

follow  the  song  of '  Lovely  Nan,*  or '  Brave  Ceim.  Now  Ood  forUd  that  any  in  my  hoose 

Captain  Death,'  or  '  Tobacco  is  an  Indian  should  think  my  sorerrign  wrang  I  thrieeipentle  king 

Weed,'  or  '  Why,  Soldiers,  why,'  or  <  Sayi  Acqnaiat  me  with  yonr  eanse  of  dineoBtrnt. 

Plato  why  should  man  be  vain,'  or  that  King.  Bow  sear  then  shall  I  be  to  remedy  ? 
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Af  wttmtt  my  lMg««  u  all  mj  woman's  powtr, 
Ca»  pawn  itaelf  to  bay  tkj  remedy. 

Xbig.  If  thou  speak'tt  true,  then  haTe  I  my  redreM. 
Baga^  thy  power  to  redeem  my  joya, 
Aad  I  am  jojfalt  Coantees ;  elee  I  die. 

Com.  1  will,  my  liege. 

'  JTiay.  Swear,  Coantesa,  that  thou  wilt. 

Comm.  By  hearen  I  will. 

King.  Tben  Uke  tbyaelf  a  little  way  aside. 
And  tell  tkyself,  a  king  doth  dote  on  thee. 
Say  that  within  thy  power  it  doth  lie 
To  make  him  happy,  and  that  thou  hast  sworn 
To  gire  him  all  the  joy  within  thy  power. 
Do  this ;  and  tell  him,  when  I  shall  be  happy. 

Cova.  All  this  is  done,  my  thrice-dread  sovereign. 
That  power  of  love,  that  I  have  power  to  gire, 
Thoa  hast,  with  all  devont  olydienee. 
Kmploy  me  how  thon  wilt  in  proof  thereof. 

Kinff,  Thon  hear'st  me  say  that  I  do  dote  on  thee. 

Catm.  If  on  my  beanty,  take  it  if  thon  eaa'at ; 
Tbongh  little,  I  do  psiae  it  ten  timee  lesa ! 
If  OB  my  virtae,  take  it  if  thon  can'st  { 
For  Tirtne^s  store  by  giving  doth  aogmaat. 
Be  it  on  what  it  will,  that  I  eaa  give. 
And  thon  caa*st  take  away,  inherit  it 

Kinff.  It  is  thy  beanty  that  I  wonld  ei^oy. 

Com.  O  were  it  painted,  I  wonld  wipe  it  oft 
And  dtspoeeees  myself  to  give  it  thee  ; 
Bat,  sovereigD,  it  is  sonldei'd  to  my  life : 
Take  one,  and  hoth ;  for,  like  an  hnmble  shadow. 
It  hanats  the  sunshine  of  my  tnmmer's  life. 

JCimg.  Bnt  thon  may'st  land  it  me  to  sport  withaL 

dmm.  Aa  easy  may  my  tatelleetnal  sonl 
Be  lent  away,  aad  yet  my  body  live. 
As  lend  my  body  (palace  to  my  sonl) 
Away  from  her,  and  yet  retain  my  sonl. 
Hy  body  is  her  bower,  her  court,  her  abliey, 
Aad  she  an  angel  pure,  ^vine,  unspotted; 
If  I  should  lend  her  house,  my  Lord,  to  thee, 
I  kill  my  poor  soul,  and  my  poor  soul  me. 

JTtii^.   Didst  thon  not  swear  to  give  me  what  I 
wonld  ? 

CowU.  I  did,  my  Hege,  so  what  yon  would,  I  could. 

JTta^.  I  wish  no  more  of  thee,  than  thou  may'st  give : 
Nor  b^  I  do  not,  bat  I  ra&er  bny ; 
That  is  thy  love;  and  for  that  Iov«  of  thine 
la  ridk  exchange,  I  tender  to  thee  mine. 

Craa.  Bnt  that  year  Bpa  were  aaored,  my  Lord, 
Yon  wooli  piofiue  the  holy  name  of  lore. 
Thai  love,  yon  oifer  me,  yon  cannot  give ; 
For  Cmsar  owes  that  tribute  to  his  Queen. 
That  love,  you  bog  of  me,  1  cannot  give ; 
For  Bara  owee  that  duty  to  her  Lord. 
He,  that  doth  clip  or  counterfeit  your  stamp. 
Shall  die,  my  Lord :  and  shall  your  sacred  self 
Commit  high  treason  'gaiast  the  King  of  Heaven, 
Jo  stamp  his  image  in  forbidden  metal. 
Forgetting  your  allegiance  and  your  oath  ? 
In  violating  marriage*  sacied  law. 
You  break  a  greater  Honour  than  yourself. 
To  be  a  King,  is  of  a  younger  house 
Than  To  be  married :  your  progenitor, 
Sele-vsigning  Adam  on  the  universe. 
By  God  was  hcnour'd  for  a  married  Man 


fiat  not  by  him  aaoiated  for  a  King. 
It  is  a  penalty  to  break  your  statutes, 
Tho*  not  enacted  with  your  Highness*  hand ; 
How  much  more  to  infringe  the  holy  act. 
Made  by  the  mouth  oi  God,  sea]*d  with  his  haad 
I  Icnow  my  Sovereign,  in  my  Husband's  love. 
Doth  bnt  to  try  the  Wife  of  Salisbury, 
Whether  she  will  hear  a  wanton's  tai*  or  no : 
Lest  being  guilty  tiMrein  by  my  stay, 
From  that,  not  from  my  liege,  I  turn  away. 


King.  Whether  is  her  beauty  by  her  words  divine 
Or  are  her  words  sweet  chaplsdas  to  her  beauty  ^  ' 
like  as  the  wind  doth  beautify  a  sail, 
Aad  as  a  sail  becomes  the  unseen  wind. 
So  do  her  words  her  beauties,  beauty  words. 


Com.  He  hath  sworn  me  by  the  name  of  Ch>d 
To  break  a  vow  made  in  the  name  of  God. 
What  if  I  swear  by  this  right  hand  of  mine 
To  cut  this  right  hand  off?  the  better  way 
Were  to  profane  the  idol,  than  confound  it. 


Flattery. 

— —  O  thou  World,  great  aurse  of  flattery. 
Why  dost  thou  tip  men's  tongues  with  golden  words 
And  poise  their  deeds  with  weight  of  heavy  lead. 
That  fur  perfornumoe  caanot  follow  promise  ? 
O  that  a  man  might  hold  the  heart's  dose  book 
And  choke  the  lavish  tongne,  when  it  doth  utter 
Tho  bfwA  of  folsehood,  not  dharacter'd  tiiere  1 


Sin,  wont  m  High  Place. 

An  boBourabla  grave  is  more  estec  ned, 
l%aa  the  polluted  oV)oet  of  a  king ; 
The  greater  man,  the  greater  is  the  thing. 
Bo  it  good  or  bad,  that  he  shall  undertake. 
An  nnreputed  mote,  flying  in  the  sun. 
Presents  a  greater  substance  than  it  is ; 
The  freshest  summer's  day  doth  sooneiit  taint 
The  loathed  oarrion,  that  it  seems  to  kiss ; 
Deep  are  the  blows  made  with  a  mighty  axe  s 
That  sin  does  ten  times  aggravate  itself, 
That  is  committed  in  a  holy  place ; 
An  evil  deed  done  by  authority 
Is  sin,  and  subornation ;  deck  an  ape 
In  tisane,  and  the  beauty  of  the  robe 
Adds  but  the  greater  scorn  unto  the  beast ; 
The  poison  shews  worst  in  a  golden  cop ; 
Dark  night  seems  darker  by  the  light'ning  flash ; 
liBes  that  fester,  smell  far  worse  than  weeds . 
And  every  Glory,  that  inelines  to  Sin, 
The  shame  is  trebU  by  the  opposite 

C.  L. 
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For  the  Table  Book. 

SONNET  TO  MISS  KEU  f , 

On  her  excellent  performance  op 
Blindness,  in  the  revived  Opera 
OF  Arthur  and  Emmeline. 

Rato  artist,  who  with  half  thj  tooli,  or  none, 
Caast  MMcnta  with  eaaa  thy  earioaa  art. 
And  pnn  thj  powtrfal*at  mnaninp  on  tho  haart 
Uaidded  b J  the  eje,  azpreanon's  throne  I 
While  eaeh  Uind  lenae,  intellifential  grown 
Beyond  iU  sphere,  performs  the  effeet  of  idghti 
Those  orbe  alone,  wanting  their  proper  might, 
AU  motionlem  and  silent  seam  to  moan 
The  nnseemlj  aegligtooe  of  natnre**  hand. 
That  left  them  so  forlorn.    What  praise  is  thine, 
0  mistrsss  of  th#  passions  I — artist  ftne  I— 
Who  doet  oar  souls  against  onr  sense  command ; 
Pinching  the  horror  from  a  saghUe«s  faec^ 
Lending  to  blank  deformitT  a  grace- 

C.  Lamb. 


\  olunteer  reminiscences. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sham-Fights  and  Invasion. 

Dear  Sir,>— Some  agreeRble  recoUecUons 
^duce  me  to  pen  a  few  circumsUmces  for 
the  Table  Book^  which  may  kindle  associa- 
tions in  the  many  who  were  formerly  en- 
gaged in  representing  the  **  raw  recruit,'' 
and  who  are  now  playing  the  **  old  soldier'' 
in  the  conflict  of  years.  I  do  not  travel 
out  of  the  road  to  take  the  **  Eleven  &tj 
regiments"  into  my  battalion,  nor  do  I  cm 
for  the  aid  of  the  ^  Gray's-inn  sharpshoot- 
ers/' (as  lawyers  are,)  and  other  gents  of 
the  **  sword  and  sash,"  who  then  emulat^i 
their  brethren  in  '*  scarlet  and  blue.*' — 
Erecting  mv  canteen  at  Moorgate,  I  hint 
to  other  quiildrivers  to  extend  their  forces 
when  and  where  their  memories  serve. 
Inkshed,  not  bloodshed,  is  my  only  danger 
— ^m^  greatest  fiiiliDg  is  a  propensity  (I  fear) 
to  digress  and  enlarge,  till  I  may  not  bring 
the  numbers  of  my  muster-roll  within  pro- 
per discipline.  Being  on  my  guard,  how- 
ever, I  take  the  succeeding  specimens  from 
a  spot  filled  with  chapels  of  several  persua- 
sions, the  **  London  Institution,"  and  well- 
built  houses,  with  a  pleasant  relief  of  ver- 
dure in  the  centre  for  nursery  maids  and 
lomping  children. 


Moorfleldtf  alas !  has  no  fields!  Where 
the  ^*  BethUem  hospital"  raised  its  magnifi- 
cent but  gloomy  tront,  with  old  Gibber's 
statues  of  ^  Raving  and  Melancholy  Mad- 
ness" siding  the  centre  entrance,  no  vestiges 
remain,  except  the  church  and  parts  of 
London  Wall,  leading  from  Broker-row  to 
the  Albion  chapel,  commonly  called  the 
Plum-cake.  Who  that  knew  the  crossing 
from  Finsbury-square  to  Broad-street  re- 
members not  the  open-barred  window  at 
which  **  Mad  Molly"  daily  appeared,  sing- 
ing, and  talking  inconsistencies  of  love, 
confinement,  and  starvation?  Who  that 
stood  before  the  massive  building  heard  not 
the  tones  of  agony,  and  felt  not  deep  pity 
for  the  poor  reasonless  creatures  ? 

•— *  In  Moorfields,  when  Buonaparte 
threatened  this  country  with  invasion,  the 
beat  of  drum  and  the  shrillinflrs  of  the  fife 
brought  corps  of  gentlemen  volunteers  into 
rank  and  file,  to  show  how  much  a  **  nation 
of  shopkeepers  "  could  do.  Ladies  in  clus- 
ters assembled  here  to  witneu  the  feats  of 
their  soldier-like  heroes  sanctioning  with 
their  presence,  and  applauding  with  their 
smiles,  the  defenders  or  their  domiciles. 

The  **  Bank  'eentlemen,"  distinguished 
bv  their  long  gaiters,  and  therefore  called 
black-legs,  went  ferther  off  and  exercised 
before  bank-hours,  in  the  Tenter-ground 
beyond  the  Viu^r-jrard. 

The  East  India  Gompany*s  three  regi- 
ments (the  best  soldien  next  to  the  foot- 
guards)  drilled  in  a  field  which  lay  in  the 
way  on  the  one  side  to  the  Rosemary 
Branch,  (noted  for  a  water-party  or  fives* 
match,)  and  the  White  Lead  Mills,  whose 
windsiols  are  removed  by  the  steam  Quix- 
otes of  the  day.  On  the  other  side,  skirted 
the  once  pleasant  path,  leading  from  the 
Shepheid  and  Shepherdess  across  the  mea- 
dow either  to  Queen's  Head-lane,  the  Bri- 
tannia, or  the  Almshouses,  near  the  Barley 
Mow,  Islington.  The  East  India  field  is 
now  divid^  into  sardens  and  snug  ar- 
bours, let  to  the  admirers  of  flowers  and 
retreats. 

Lackington's  ^  Temple  of  Fame  "  was  a 
temple  of  knowledge.  This  splendid  place 
and  its  winding  shelves  of  books  caught 
the  passinff  eye  with  astonishment  at  the 
success  and  skill  of  the  once  humble  own- 
er of  a  bookstall  in  Chiswell-street.  Here 
Finsbury-s  **  child  of  lore  and  catalogue- 
maker"  wrote  a  '*  book,"  abounding  with 
quotations  from  authors,  and  refuted  his 
own  words  in  after-life  by  publishiuff  his 
"  Confessions.*'  Lackington  was,  how. 
ever,  a  man  of  deep  judgment  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  no  every-day  observer  of   the 
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loaniieffs  and  varUtions  of  his  oontempora-  ffifefObfrtftf 
lies. 

TbeDy  the  "  Artillery  Company^  attracted 

well-dressed  people  on  Wedn^ay  even*  ^^  ^"* 

ings,  aud  from  Ansbury^ide  to  BunhilU  aNCIENTO  AND  MODERNS, 

row  there  was  a  promenade  of  fiashionables  .«*A^v/i«tti  *»  aa^«^  «i.vrx^A^ui^ 

from  Duke's-place  and  Beyis  Marks,  listen- 

log  to  a  band  of  music  and  the  roar  of  '  No.  I. 

cAnnon  till  dusk.  ,  ,      ,                   •     :i  i.     t              t 

Moorfields  gathered  more  regiments  than  ,  I*  has  been  ascertained  by  the  researches 

any  other  spot  excepting  the  Park,  in  which  ff  a  curious  investigator ,•  that  many  cele- 

reviews  and  sham-fighu  concentrated  the  ^^^ed  philosophers  of  recent  times  have, 

corporate  forces  on  field^ays.    Wimbledon  (<>'  the  most  part,  taken  what  they  advance 

Common  became  also  an  occasional  scene  ^'om  the  works  of  the  ancienU.     These 

of  busy  parade  and  preparation ;  baggage  modem  acquisitions  are  numerous  and  im- 

long    drawn   out,  multitudes  of  friends,  portant ;  and  as  it  is  presumed  that  many 

sweethearts  and  wives,  and  nondescripto.  ™ay  ^  instructed,  and  more  be  surprised 

In  the  roads  were  collected  the  living  beings  ^y  their  enumeration,  a  succinct  account  of 

of  half  of  the  metropolis.   It  seemed  astir  them  is  proposed. 

in  earnest  of  great  achievements.    Many  a  It  appears  as  unjust  to  prwse  and  admire 

white  handkerchief  dried  the  parting  tear,  nothing  but  what  savours  of  antiquity,  as 

There  were  the  adieu  and  the  farewell ;  to  despise  whatever  comes  from  thence, 

salutes  given  behind  the  counter,  or  snatch-  and  to  app«>^e  <>«  nothing  but  what  is 

ed  in  the  passage,  affected  the  sensibiliUes  recent.    The  modems  certainly  have  much 

like  last  meetings.  Sir  W.  Curtis  and  other  »erit,  and  have  laboured  not  a  little  in  the 

colonels  reminded  the  "  gentlemen "  they  advancement  of  science ;  but  the  ancienU 

had  «*  the  honour  "  to  command,  that  they  pav«d  the  way,  wherein  at  present  is  made 

were  in  "  good  quarters."    Sermons  were  »<>  ™P»<i  ?  Ef^?'®??-  ^^  '^  may  m  that 

preached  in  and  out  of  the  establishment  to  ^?^^  J«>in  Qui  ntllian,  who  declared,  seven- 

**  soldiers."      Representations  were  given  Jeen  hundred  y^rs  ago,  "  that  antiquity 

at  the  theatres  to  «  soldiers."    The  shop-  ^^  /o  instructed  us  by  its  example,  and 

windows  presented  tokens  of  courage  and  the  doctrines  of  its  great  masters,  that  we 

love  to  "soldiers."    Not  a  concert  was  could  not  have  bwn  bom  in  a  more  happ^T 

held,  not  a  "  free  and  easy  "  passed,  with-  age,  than  that  which  tad  been  so  illumi- 

ont  songs  and  melodies  to  «  soldiers."    It  "ated  by  their  care.'     While  it  would  be 

was  a  fine  time  for  publicans  and  poets.  mgraUtude  to  deny  such  masters  the  enco- 

Abraham  Newland's  promises  kept  army-  mmm*  «>"«  to  them,  envy  alone  would 

clothiers,  gun-makers,  Hounslow  powder-  '^efuse  the  modems    the  praise    they  so 

miUs,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  affain  in  action.    No  amply  deserve.    JusUce  ought  to  be  ren- 

man  might  creditably  present  himself  if  he  ^©^  to  both.    In  comparing  the  ments  of 

were  void  of  the  ton  of  military  distinc-  ^ ,  modems  and  ancients,  a  distinction 

tion ;  and  Charles  Dibdin  and  Grimaldi—  ^&^^  to  be  made  between  the  arts  and 

-•  wicked  wags  P— satirized  the  fashion  of  sciences,    which  require  long  experience 

«  playing  at  soldiers."  and  practice  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

In  process  of  time,  Maidstone,  Colches-  and  tW  which  depend  solely  on  talent 

ter,  and  Rochester  were  select  places  for  and  gemus.    Without  doubt  the  former,  in 

tiying  the  shopkeeptdg  volunteers :   they  »<>  long  a  series  of  ag^,  have  been  extended 

were  on  duty  for  weeks,  and  returned  with  more  and  more ;  and,  with  the  assistance 

the  honoun  of  the  barracks.  Things  taking  J^  pnnting  and  other  disrovenes,  have  been 

a  more  peaceful  aspect,  or  rather  the  alarm  brought   to    a  very  high  degree   of  pcr- 

of  invasion  having  subsided,  the  regimen-  Action  by  the  modems.     Our  astronomers 

tals  were  put  by,  and  scarcely  a  relic  is  understand  much  better  the  nature  of  the 

now  seen  to  remind  the  rising  generation  s*ars,  and  the  whole  planetary  system,  than 

of  the  deeds  of  their  fathers.  Hipparfchus,  Ptolemy,  and  others  of  Uie 
I  could  travel  further,  and  tell  more  of    ancients ;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 

these  and  similar  doings,  but  I  refrain,  lest  they  had  gone  so  far,  unaided  by  telescopes. 

I  Ure  your  patience  and  your  readeis.'  cour-  The  modems  have  nearly  perfected  the  art 

lesy.  "        "^                    ^  of  navigation,  and  discovered  new  worlds ; 

Dear  sir, 


J'we,  182T. 


Truly  yours,  ,  y^  ^^  ^  DntoM, »  his  •«lBauTT  icto  th«  On 

A  City  Volunteer,     gin  of  the  Ditcoreriei  ftttribnted  to  the  Moderat." 
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vet  witbotkl  the  comoaM,  America  had  pro-    manner  of  treating  lubiectay  has  oontrihoted 
bably  remained  unknown.    Likewise,  bj    so  much  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
long  observation,  and  experimenU  often    that  it  were  to  be  wished  they  had  never 
repeated,  we  have  brought  botany,  anatomy,     swerved  from  it.    It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
and  chirurgery,  to  their  present  excellence,     denied,  that  the  noblest  parts  of  that  system 
Many  secrets  of  nature,  which  one  age  was     of  philosophy,  received  with  so  much  ap- 
insuffioient  to  penetrate,  have  been  laid    planse  in  the  three  kst  centuries,  were 
open  in  a  succession  of  many.    Philosophy     known  and  inculcated  by  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
has  assumed  a  new  air ;  and  the  trifling    Aristotle,  and  Plutareh.     Of  these  great 
and  vain  cavils  of  the  schools,  have  at    men,  it  may  be  believed  that  they  well  knew 
length  been  put  to  flight  by  the  reiterated    how  to  demonstrate  what  they  communi- 
efforts  of  Ramus,  Bacon,  Gassendi,  Des«    oated ;    although    the    argomeots,    upon 
cartes,  Newton,  Gravesand,  Leibnitz,  and    which  some  portions  of  their  demonstra- 
Wolf.      While,  therefore,  willingly  con-    tioas  were  founded,  have  not  oome  down 
ceding  to  the  modems  every  advantage    to  us.    Yet,  if  in  those  woiks  which  have 
they  are  fairly  entitled  to,  the  share  which    escaped  destruction  from  the  fenatieism  of 
the  ancients  had  in  beating  out  for  us  the    ignorance,  and  the  injuries  of  time,  we 
pathways  to  knowledge  is  an  interesting    meet  with  numberless  in«tanfM»a  of  penetrm* 
subject  of  inquiry.  tion  and  exact  reasoning  in  their  manner 

of  relating  their  discoveries,  it  is  reasonable 

For  two  thousand  years  the  ancient  phi.    to  presume  that  they  exerted  the  same  care 
losophers  were  so  fully  in  possession  of  the    sna  logical  accuracy  in  siqiport  of  these 
general  esteem,  that  they  often  led  men    truths,  which  are  but  barely  mentioned  in 
blindfold.    They  were  listened  to  as  ora-    the  writings  preserved  to  us.    Among  the 
cles,  and  their  very  obscurities  regarded  as    titles  of  their  lost  books  are  many  respect- 
too  sacred  to  be  pried  into  by  common    ing  subjects  mentioned  only  in  general  in 
eyes.    An  ipse  dixit  of  Pythagoras,  Aris-    their  other  writings.    We  may  conclude, 
totle,  or  any  other  ancient  sage,  was  enough    therefore,  that  we  should  have  met  with 
to  decide    the  most    difficult   case :    the    the  prooft  we  now  want,  had  they  not 
learned  bowed  in  a  body,  and  expressed    thought  it  unaeoessaiy  to  repeat  them,  after 
their  satisfaction,  while  they  surrendered    having  published  them  in  so  many  other 
their  judgment.  These  habits  of  submission    worics,  to  which  they  often  refer,  and  of 
were  ill  adapted  to  advance  knowledge.    A    which  the  titles  are  handed  down  to  us  by 
few  noble  spirits,  who,  in  recompense  of    Diogenes  Laertius,  Suidas,  and  o^er  an- 
their  labours,  have  been  honoured  wiUi  the    cients,  with  exactness  sufficient  to  give  ns 
fflorious  title  of  restorers  of  learning,  quickly    an  idea  of  the  greatness  of  our  loss.     From 
felt  the  hardship  of  the  bondage,  ana  threw    numerous  examples  of  this  kind,  whidi 
off  the  yoke  of  Aristotle.    But  instead  of    might  be  quotea,  one  may  be  selected  re- 
following  the  example  of  those  great  men,    specting  Democritus.    That  great  man  was 
whose  incessant  studies,  and  profound  re-    tne  author  of  two  books,  from  the  titles  of 
searebes,  had  so  enriched  the  sciences,  some    which  it   evidently  appears,  that  he  was 
of  their  successors  were  content  to  make    one  of  the  principal  inventors  of  the  ele^ 
them  the  basis  of  their  own  slight  works ;    mentary  doctrine  wliich  treats  of    those 
and  a  victoiy,  which  might  have  tended  to     lines,  and  solids  that  are  termed  irrationaly 
the  perfecting  of  the  human  mind,  dwindled    and  of  the  contact  of  cireles  and  spheres, 
into  a  petty    triumph.     Bruno,   Cardan,        It    is    remarkable,  that  the   illustrious 
Bacon,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Newton,  and    ancients,  by  the  mere  foree  of  their  own 
Leibnitz,  the  heroes  of  the  literary  com-    natural  talents,  attained  to  all  those  acqui- 
monwealth,  had  too  much  merit,  not  to  own    sitions  of  knowledge    which  our  experi- 
that  of  the  ancients.  Thev  did  them  justice,     ments,  aided  by  instruments  thrown  in  our 
and  avowed  themselves  their  disciples ;  but    way  by    chance,  serve  only  to  confirm, 
the  half-learned   and   feeble,  whose  little    Without  the  assistance  of  a  telescope  D»> 
stock  and  strength  were  insufficient  to  raise    mocritus  knew  and  taught,  that  the  milky 
to  themselves  a  name,  rail  at  those  from     way  was   an  assemblage   of  innumerable 
whom  they  stole  the  riches  with  which  they    stars  that  escape  our  sight,  and  whose  united 
are  bedecked,  and  ungratefully  conceal  their    splendour  produces  in    the   heavens  the 
obligations  to  their  benefactors.  whiteness,  which  we  denominate  by  that 

Ine  method  made  use  of  by  the  modems,  name ;  and  he  ascribed  the  spots  in  the 
in  the  new  philosophy,  recommends  itself  moon  to  the  exceeding  height  of  its  moun- 
by  its  own  excellence ;  for  the  spirit  of  tains  and  depth  of  its  vallies.  True  it  is, 
analysis  and  geometry  that  pervades  their    that  the  moaerns  have  gone  farther,  and 
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fi»iiod  meani  to  measure  the  leight  of  those  thing ;   but  it  is  the  green-bag-bearer  of 

aame    mountaias  *    yet   Democritus's   re-  the  parish,  and  its  food  is  scandal.     Hear 

searches  were  those  of  a  great  genius ;  it  talk  on  a  first  meeting  with  a  regular 

whereas  the  operations  of  the  moderns  are  listener  1     Its  voice  is  at  first  soft  as  the 

merely  organical  and  mechanic.    Besides  low  piping  of  the  nightingale,  but  gradually 

which,  we  have  this  advantage, — that  we  becomes  like  the  loud  hissing  of  an  adder, 

work  upon  their  canvass.  and  ends  hoarse,  and  ominous  of  evil  as 

Finally,  it  may  be  repeated,  that  there  is  that  of  the  raven.  It  is  an  untiring  spreader 

scarcely  any  discovery  ascribed  to  the  mo-  of  idle  and  false  reports,  to  the  injury  of 

dems,  but  what  was  not  only  known  to  the  many  a  good  character.    It  is  only  innox- 

ancients,  bat  supported  by  them  with  the  ious  to  reasonable  beings,  for  they  never 

most  soUd  arguments.    The  demonstration  listen  to  it,  or  when  obligCKl  to  do  so,  are 

of  this  position  will  at  least  have  this  good  no  more  amused  by  its  sayings  than  by  the 

effect ;  it  will  abate  our  prejudices  against  singing  of  a  tea-kettle ;   but  these  being 

the  ancients,  occasioned  l^  a  blind  admira-  few  in  number,  compared  with  the  lovers 

tion  of  some  modems,  who  had  never  shone  of  small  talk,  to  whom  its  company  is 

at  all  but  for  the  light  they  borrowed  of  always  acceptable,  it  is  a  dangerous  animal, 
their  masters.    Their  opinions  fiiirly  stated  _  ^^^^,  ^  ^^,  ,^^  ^^ 

from  theu  own  works,  and  often  m  their 

words,  must  render  the  decision  easy ;  and  *'^*  ^  ^  sitting  in  its  habitation !— every 
the  result  may  restore  to  the  early  philoso-  ^^^^^  fr<»»  *«  »t«et  «*ra^«  it  to  the  lighi- 
phers  some  part  at  least  of  their  disputed  ^°*** — ®^*ry  thing  from  a  bonnet  to  a  pat- 
glory,  ten  famishes  it  with  matter  for  gossip — 

every  opening  of  a  neighbour's  door  bnngs 

— — ^— — ^^^^—— — .  its  long  neck  into  the  street.    Every  mis- 
fortune that  assails  others  is  to  it  a  pleasure 

For  the  Table  Book.  —every  death  a  new  life  to  itself— and 

the  failings  of  the  departed    are  eternal 

THE  GOSSIP  AND  STARE.  themes  for  its  envenomed  slander.    It  is  at 

A  creatnte  of  «►  frightfi.1  mien.  *^®  ^^^^  ?^  «^^7  ^'""^  ^^l^  ^J^*"'  ^^^  Uie 

A.tobeh.tedBe.<LilmttobeMeo.  sooner  it  IS  trodden  upon  the  better.    But 

people  tolerate  and  like  it,  because  it  is 

It  is  feminine ;   a  lower  animal  of  the  *'  so  amusing,"  and  "  so  clever ;''  and  yet 

tribe  ItiquUitoria ;  and  with  all  others  of  each  of  its  listeners  is  traduced  in  turn. 

its  species  indescribably  restless.      It  is  There  is  no  dealing  with  it,  but  by  givins 

commonly  found  with  the  bosom  slatternly  it  rope  enough ;  it  will  then  hang  itself 

arrayed,  leaning  with  folded  arms  out  of  a  which,  by  the  by,  will  be  such  an  end  as 

''  two-pair  front,''   looking  cunningly  and  the  creature  merits* 
maliciously  over  the  side  of  a  garden-pot —  S.  R.  J. 

like  a  starling  through  the  water-hole  of  its 

cage  over  the  water -pot — with  its   head  ""*" 

always  on  the  bob,  like  that  of  the  Chinese  NAVAL  MANNERS, 

figure  in  grocers'  shops.    Its  features  are 

lean  and  sharp  as  the  bows  of  a  Folkstooe  When  the  old  duke  of  York  (brother  to 
cutter,  or  the  mce  of  a  Port  Royal  pig;  its  George  III.)  went  on  board  loid  Howe's 
nose,  like  a  racoon's,  is  continually  on  the  ship,  as  a  midshipman,  the  different  cap- 
twist;  the  ears  are  ever  pricking  up  for  tains  in  the  fleet  attended,  to  pay  him  their 
▼ague  rumours  and  calumnious  reports,  and  respects,  on  the  quarter-deck.  He  seemed 
the  eyes  roll  from  side  to  side,  like  those  of  not  to  know  what  it  was  to  be  subordinate, 
the  image  in  the  wooden  clock  at  Kalten-  nor  to  feel  the  necessity  of  moderation  in 
bach*s  in  the  Borough ;  the  tongue  is  snake-  the  display  of  superiority  resulting  from 
like,  is  perpetually  in  motion — pretty  yet  his  high  rank,  and  he  received  the  ofiicers 
pert — and  venomous.  Its  habit  is  bilious,  with  some  hauteur.  This  a  sailor  on  the 
Its  temper  splenetic.  It  is  a  sure  extractor  forecastle  observed ;  and  after  expressing 
of  all  secrets,  a  thorough  heart-wormer,  a  astonishment  at  the  duke's  keeping  his  hat 
living  diving-bell,  a  walking  corkscrew.  It  on,  he  told  one  of  his  messmates,  that "  the 
generally  *'  appears  as  well  as  its  neigh-  thing  was  not  in  its  sphere ;"  adding,  **  it 
bours,"  but  it  is  fastidious,  and  loves  to  be  is  no  wonder  be  does  not  know  manners, 
different.    Upon  its  legs,  which  are  of  the  as  he  was  never  at  sea  before." 

sparrow  order,   it  looks   a  merry,  light-  ^_ — — — -«— . 

bearted,  artless,  and   good-natured  little  •  Winctow. 
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LEGAL  RECREATION. 

It  is  alleged  in  a  memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Lord  Eldon,  that,  when  plain  John  Scott» 
his  zeal  for  knowledge  of  the  law  was  so 
great,  that  he  abandoned  the  pursuit  of 
almost  every  other  species  of  inwrmation, 
and  nefer  sacrificed  a  moment  from  his 
legal  studies,  beyond  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  his  health.  His  brother  Wil- 
liam, (afterwards  lord  Stowell,)  with  a  view 
of  engaging  him  to  meet  Dr.  Johnson  and 
other  men  of  distinguished  literary  talent, 
would  sometimes  say,  "  Where  do  you  dine 
to-day  Y*  To  this  (question  John*s  uniform 
answer  was,  "  I  dme  on  Coke  to-day.'' 
William  would  then  demur,  with  a  <<  Nay, 
but  come  to  my  chambers — ^you'll  see  the 
doctor  ;**  whereupon  John  argued,  concern- 
ing the  doctor,  '<  He  can't  draw  a  bill  ;*' 
and  so  the  friendly  suit  concluded. 

It  is  further  affirmed,  on  the  best  autho- 
rity, that  it  was  an  amusement  in  the  early 
legal  life  of  John  Scott,  to  turn  pieces  of 
poetry  into  the  form  of  legal  instruments ; 
and  tnat  he  actually  oonverted  the  ballad 
of  **  Chevy  Cbaoe"  into  the  shape  and  style 
of  a  bill  in  chancery. 


Wtom  Ua,  M  to  hit  oUlma  and  ri« 
8h«U  •tead,  prMiadiy,  in  lus  br«MhM. 

Cmton  V. 

When  Kaaal  deaoaadMla  fitil, 
CoUatermb  the  land  omj  uil; 
80  that  thej  be  (and  that  a  bore  la) 
Dt  Mmgmme  prog^mitoret. 


Camom  VI. 
Tke  heir  coUatoral,  d^e  aee, 
Nest  Uaanuui  of  whole  blood  mvat  be  : 

CoMmVII. 
Aad,  of  oolLaterala.  the  oiale 
StDoka,  are  prefen'd  to  the  female; 
Unlesa  the  laad  come  from  vwomaa. 
And  then  her  heirs  shall  jield  to  bo  maa. 


A  professional  gentleman,  who,  during 
his  pupilage,  was  recommended  by  a  dis- 
tinguisned  barrister  to  commit  the  follow- 
ing verses  to  memory,  duly  availed  himself 
of  that  advantage,  and  obligingly  commu- 
nicates them 

For  the  Table  Book. 

CANONS  OF  DESCENT. 

By  an  APFSEliTICE  OV  THE  LaW. 

Canon  I. 

Eatatfo  go  to  the  inoe  (itm) 
Of  him  last  aeixed  ia  in/Mhm  ; 
likeeow-tails,  downwaid,  atratght  thej  tead. 
Bat  iieTer,  lineally,  aaeead  : 

Camou  II. 

Thia  giTes  that  preference  to  males. 
At  which  a  lady  Jastly  raila. 

COMOU  III. 

Of  two  males,  ta  the  same  degree. 
He  eldest,  only,  heir  shall  be : 
With  females  we  this  order  break. 
And  let  them  all  together  Uke. 

Cetum  tV. 

When  one  his  worldly  strife  hath  ended, 
THoee  who  are  lineally  deseended 


FRENCH  JUDICIAL  AUTHORITY. 

In  the  «  Thuana"  we  read  of  a  whimsical, 
passionate,  old  judge,  who  was  sent  into 
Gasoony  with  power  to  examine  into  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice  in  that  part  of  France.  Ar- 
riving late  at  Port  St.  Mary,  he  asked  <«  how 
near  he  was  to  the  city  of  Agen  ?**  He  was 
answered,  '*  two  leagues."  He  then  de- 
cided to  proceed  that  evening,  although  he 
was  informed  that  the  leagues  were  long, 
and  the  roads  veiy  bad.  In  consequence 
of  his  obstinacy  the  judge  was  bemired, 
benighted,  and  almost  shaken  to  pieces. 
He  reached  Agen,  however,  by  midnight, 
with  tired  horses  and  harassed  spirits,  and 
went  to  bed  in  an  ill  humour.  The  next 
mom  he  summoned  the  court  of  justice  to 
meet,  and  after  having  opened  his  commis- 
sion in  due  form,  his  first  decree  was, 
"  That  for  the  future  the  distance  from 
Agen  to  Port  St.  Mary  should  be  reckoned 
«Mr  leagues."  This  decree  he  ordered  to  be 
registered  in  the  records  of  the  province, 
before  he  would  proceed  to  any  ouer  busi- 
ness* 


A  LONG  MINUET. 

Hogarth,  in  his  <<  Analysis  of  Beauty/' 
mentions  the  circumstance  of  a  dancing- 
master's  observing,  that  though  the  •*  mi- 
nuet*' had  been  the  study  of  his  whole  life, 
he  could  only  say  with  Socrates,  that  be 
«  knew  nothing."  Hogarth  added  of  him- 
self, that  he  was  happy  in  being  a  painter, 
because  some  bounds  might  he  set  to  the 
study  of  his  art. 


TUB  TADLR  IWhir. 


Then  U  I 

plac«    MTOai     meadow  _  _^  ..._  ^ . ,    , 

police  of  the  bishop  of  Rochater.     This  nent  archilecl,  bishop  of  Roches 

fdifice,  Kbout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ftDin  the  reign  of  Willtain  the  Conqueror.     At  a  few 

tonti,  it  a  plain,  homely  mansion,  erected  hundred  yards  Ga.<itward  of  the  palace  ii  the 

ID  17B3  by  bishop  Tlioiiias,   on  the  site  of  "  Bishop  s  Well ;"  which,  while  I  minulelj   . 

die  ancient  palace   bnilt  there  by  bishop  examined  it,  Mr.  Williams  sketched ;  and 

Gilbert  Glauville,  lord  chief  iusiice  of  Eng-  he  hag  iinee  engraved  it,  as  the  reader  sees. 

•nd,  after  he  succeeded  to  the  see  in  ilB5,  The  waler  of  the"  Bishop's  Well"  is  • 
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chftljbeate,  honoured  by  local  reputation 
with  surprising  properties ;  but^  in  reality, 
it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  mineral  water 
of  Tunbridge  Wells.  It  rises  so  slowly,  as 
to  yield  scarcely  a  gallon  in  a  quarter  of  an 
tionr,  and  is  retained  in  a  small  well  about 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  To  the  stone 
work  of  this  little  well  a  wooden  cover  is 
attached  by  a  chain.  When  the  fluid  attains 
^  certain  height,  its  surplus  trickles  through 
SD  orifice  at  the  side  to  increase  the  water 
of  a  moat,  or  small  lake,  which  borders  the 
^•rounds  of  the  palace,  and  is  overhung  on 
each  side  with  the  branches  of  luxuriant 
shrubs  and  trees.  Above  the  well  there  is 
a  roof  of  thatch,  supported  bv  six  piUars, 
in  the  manner  of  a  rustic  temple,  heighten- 
ing the  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
scene,  so  as  to  justify  its  representation  by 
the  pencil.  On  visiting  it,  with  Mr.  W., 
this  pleasant  seclusion,  consecrated  by  for- 
mer episcopal  care,  and  the  fond  recollec- 
tions of  ancient  adjacent  residents,  was 
passing  to  ruin :  we  disturbed  some  boys 
in  their  work  of  pulling  reeds  from  the 
thatched  roof.  A  recent  vacancy  of  the  see 
seemed  to  have  extended  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  well ;  the  seeds  of  neglect 
had  germinated,  and  were  springing  up.  I 
have  revisited  the  spot,  and  seen 


this  spring  is  chalybeate,  and  rises  at  t>ie 
foot  of  a  declivity,  at  a  small  distance  east- 
ward from  the  bishop's  palace.  The  soil 
through  which  it  passes  is  gravel,  and  it 
issues  immediately  from  a  .  bed  of  *  pure 
white  sand.  The  course  of  the  spring 
seems  to  be  about  north-north-east  and 
south-south-west  from  its  aperture;  its 
opening  is  towards  the  latter ;  and  as 
Shooter's  Hill  bears  about  north-north-east 
from  its  aperture,  it  probably  comes  from 
thence.  The  water  being  thus  found  to  be 
a  good  chalybeate,  was,  by  the  bishop's 
orders,  immediately  secured  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  other  waters,  and  enclosed.'' 

Wilson,  a  recent  wnter,  affirms,  that  '*  the 
old  well,  dedicated  to  St.  Blase,  is  about 
two  hundred  yards  north-west  of  the  mi- 
neral spring,  in  a  field  near  the  road,  with 
eight  oaks  in  a  cluster,  on  an  elevated  spot 
of  ground  adjoining."  This,  however, 
seems  wholly  conjectural,  and  wholly  nuga- 
tory ;  for,  if  *'  the  old  steps  made  of  oak- 
plank,  which  appeared  to  have  lutn  under 
ground  many  years,"  led  to  the  **  Bishop's' 
Well,"  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that 
they  were  the  **  old  steps  "  to  St.  Blase's 
Well,  and  that  the  water  of  the  ancient 
oratory  now  flOws  vrithin  tlie  humble  edifice 
represented  by  the  engraving. 


the  urUd-briar, 


Th«  Hkon^  «b4  tk«  thistle^  fimrn  bmadfer  and  Ughcr. 

The  **  Bishop's  Wen ''  is  said  to  have 
been  confounded  with  a  spring  of  more 
ancient  note,  called  St.  Blase's  Well.  Of 
this  latter  well  topographers*  say, ''  It  an- 
ciently had  an  oratory  annexed  to  it,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Blasius,  which  was  much  fre- 
quented at  Whitsuntide,  because  Lucas, 
who  .was  legate  for  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  here 
in  England,  granted  an  indulgent  remission 
of  forty  days;  enjoined  penance  to  all 
those  who  should  visit  this  cnapel,  and  offer 
up  their  orizons  there  in  the  three  holidays 
ot  Pentecost.  This  oratory  falling  to  ruin 
at  the  Reformation,  the  well  too  became 
disused,  and  the  site  of  both  in  pro- 
cess of  time  was  forgotten,  and  oon- 
tinuecti^o  till  the  well  was  discovered  anin 
in  the  year  1754,  by  means  of  a  yellow 
ochrey  sediment  remaining  in  the  tract  of 
a  small  current  leading  from  the  spring  to 


MISS  KELLY. 

To  ike  Editor. 

Dear  Sir, — Somebody  has  hirly  play'd  a 
hoas  on  you  (I  suspect  that  pleasant  rogue 
M — Jt — n*)  in  sending  you  the  Sonnet  in  my 
name,  inserted  in  your  last  Number.  True 
it  is,  that  I  must  own  to  the  Verses  being 
mine,  but  not  written  on  the  occasion  there 
pretended,  for  I  have  not  yet  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  Lady  in  the  part  of  £m- 
meline;  and  I  have  understocx),  that  the 
force  of  her  acting  in  it  is  rather  in  the 
expression  of  new-bom  sight,  than  of  the 
previous  want  of  it.  —  The  lines  were 
really  written  upon  her  performance  in  the 
'*  Blind  Boy,"  and  appeared  in  the  Morning 


^.  ,  ,,  :l      •  1.   .       -      -    -    Chronicle  some  years  back.   I  suppose,  our 

the  coroer  of  the  moat,  with  the  waters  of    focetious  friend  thought  that  they  wouM 
which  it  used,  to  mix.    In  digging  round     g^rve  again,  like  an  old  coat  new  iumed. 


the  well  there  were  found  the  remains  of 
the  old  steps  leading  down  to  it,  made  of 
OAK  plank,  which  appeared  to  have  lain 
u  nder  ground  many  years.    The  water  of 


Yours  (and  his  nevertheless) 

C.  Lahb. 


*  PI  ilipot,  aad  Hast«r1. 


It  «rM.-^£o. 
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No.  XXVI. 

[iVkmi  '^Doctor  Dodypol,"   a   Comedy, 
AuthoB  unkaowD,  1600.  J 

Earl  LoMenhurghy  at  a  Painter^  painting 
hU  Mhtrest  ad  grotesco. 

Lam  WdmnM  bright  Mom,  that  with  thy  goMtn 

B«T«a2fifc  th«  mdiflot  ooloam  of  the  worl<l ; 
ImmIi  h«H,  aad  iM  if  thoa  oan'st  find  dtip«n'd 
Tht^.glononi  psrte  of  fa\t  LaciU&I 
THhA  th«a,  Md.joia  th«ni,in  the  h«aT«&lj  tpherai ; 
iAd  fix  them  there  u  an  atanul  light, 
For  Icnren  to  adore  and  wonder  at. 
Lue,  Tcm  paint  yoar  flattering  words.  Lord  Leaaen- 
bnrgh. 
Making  a  enriova  pencil  of  yoar  toagae ; 
And  that  hir  artifieial  hand  of  yoare 
Were  fitter  to  hate  painted  Heaven'e  fiae  storj^ 
Than  here  to  vork  on  aatioe,  aad  on  me : 
Thaa  fbr  mf  eake  yen  of  »  nohle  Bar) 
Are  glad  to  be  a  NMneeaary  Paiatar. 

Lmu.  a  Painter,  fair  Lnoilia :  why,  the  vforid 
With  all  her  baanty  was  by  rAiMTiMO  made^ 
Lookoo  the  haaTaae*  eolonr^d  with  gohien  stars. 
The  firmamental  part  of  it  all  blae. 
look  en  tiia  air,  where  with  an  hundred  change* 
The  watery  minbow  doth  eaibraee  the  earth. 
Look  on  the  eanmer  field*,  adom'd  with  flowers. 
How  mneh  it  Natnxa's  painting  hoaonr'd  there. 
Look  in  the  ntnea,  aad  en  the  eastern  shore. 
Where  all  our  metoli  and  dear  gema  are  drawn : 
Though  fair  tbenaelvse.  made  better  by  their  foils. 
Look  on  that  littla  world,  the  Two-fold  Man, 
Whoee  fairer  pared  is  the  weaker  still ; 
Aad  see  what  asnre  Teins  in  stream-like  form 
Diride  the  rosy  beauty  of  the  akin. 
I  apeak  not  ol  the  sundry  shapes  of  beasts ; 
The  aereral  ooloora  of  the  elements, 
Whoee  mixture  ahapea  the  world'a  variety. 
In  making  all  things  by  their  colours  known. 
And,  to  ooadttde— Nature  herself  divine 
la  all  things  nhe  has  made  ia  a  mere  Painter. 

Lue.  Now  by  this  kiaa,  the  admirer  of  thy  akill, 
Thou  art  well  worthy  th*  honour  thou  haat  given 
With  thy  ao  sweet  words  to  thy  eye-ravishing  Art ; 
Of  which  my  beauties  can  deeerve  no  part. 

Lat$.  From  these  base  antios,  where  my  hand  hath 
'spersed 
Thy  several  parts,  if  I,  unlCtng  all. 
Had  figured  then  the  true  LuciUa, 
Then  might  thou  justly  wonder  at  my  art ; 
Aad  devoat  people  would  from  far  repair, 
Like  pilgrims,  with  their  duteous  sacrifice, 
Adoraiag  thee  aa  Regent  of  their  loves. 
Here  in  the  center  of  this  Marigold 
Uke  a  bright  diamond  I  enchased  thine  eye. 
Hera  andemeath  this  litHe  rosy  bush 
Thy  erimaon  cheeks  peer  forth,  more  ftur  thaa  it. 
Uere  Cupid  hanging  down  his  wings  doth  sit. 


Gompanag  eherriea  to  thy  rosy  Upa. 
Here  is  thy  brow,  thy  hair,  thy  neok.  thy  ^*a^. 
Of  purpose  in  all  several  shrouds  dispened  / 
Leet  ravish*d  I  should  dote  on  mine  own  work, 
Or  envy-burning  eyes  should  malice  it. 

A  Cameo  deMcribetL 

— -  aee  this  Agate,  that  eontaina 
The  imaire  of  the  Goddeas  aad  har  Sob, 
Whom  anoienta  held  the  Sovereigae  of  I«ve. 
See  naturally  wrovght  oat  of  the  atone. 
Beaidea  the  parfaat  ahape  of  evary  limb. 
Besides  the  wondrous  life  of  her  bright  hair, 
A  waving  mantle  of  celestial  hhie. 
Embroidering  itself  with  flaming  stars  ; 
Most  ezeaUent  1  and  see  beaides,— 
How  Cupid's  wings  do  spring  out  of  the  atone. 
Aa  if  they  needed  not  the  help  ol  Art. 

Earl   Lastenlmrgh,  for   some  dUtoite, 
Jleee  Lucilia,  who  follows  him. 


Lou.  Wilt  thou  not  oeaaa  then  to  pnraue  me  sUU  ? 
Should  I  entreat  thee  to  attend  me  thus, 
Then  thou  wonld'st  paat  aad  rest ;  then  your  soft  feet 
Would  be  repining  at  these  niggard  stones : 
Now  I  forbid  thee,  thou  pursuest  like  wind ; 
Ne  tedious  space  of  time,  nor  storm  can  tire  thee. 
But  I  will  seek  out  some  high  slippery  dose. 
Where  every  step  shall  reach  the  gate  of  death. 
That  fear  may  make  thee  cease  to  follow  me. 

Lme.  There  will  I  bodiless  be,  when  you  are  there  ; 
For  love  despiseth  death,  aad  soometh  fear.     - 

Zau.  1*11  wander  where  some  desperate  river  parte 
The  sdid  continent,  and  swim  from  thee. 

Lwc.  And  there  Pll  follow,  though  I  drown  for  thee. 
•    Last,  O  weary  of  the  way,  and  of  my  life. 
Where  shall  I  rest  my  sorrow*d,  tired  Umbe  ? 

Lme.  Rest  in  my  bosom,  rest  you  here,  my  Lord  - 
A  place  securm'  you  can  no  way  find— 

Ltut.  Nor  more  unfit  for  my  nnpleased  mind. 
A  heavy  slumber  calls  me  to  the  earth ; 
Here  will  I  sleep,  if  sleep  will  harbour  here. 

Luc,  Unhealthful  is  the  mdanchdy  earth ; 
O  let  my  Lora  rest  on  Lucilia's  lap. 
PU  hdp  to  shield  you  from  the  searching  air. 
And  keep  the  cdd  damps  from  your  gentle  blood. 

Lou.  Pray  thee  away ;  for,  whilst  thoa  art  so  near* 
No  sleep  will  seize  on  my  suspicious  eyes. 

Lac.  Sleep  then ;  and  I  am  pleased  far  off  to  ait. 
Like  to  a  poor  and  forlorn  centinel. 
Watching  the  nnthankfal  deep,  that  aevers  ^ 
From  my  due  part  of  rest,  dear  Love,  with  thee. 

An  Enchanter,  who  is  enamoured  of 
LncHia,  charme  the  Earl  to  a  dead  sleep, 
and  Lucilia  to  a  forgetfulness  of  her  patt 
love. 

Bnchanttr  {to  Latsenfmrgh.^  Lie  there ;  and  loee 
the  memory  of  her. 
Who  likewtse  hath  forgot  the  love  of  thee 
By  my  enchantmento :— come  sit  dc  wn,  fa*r  Nymph, 
Aad  taste  the  aweetaesa  of  the»e  heav*Bly  oatea, 
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twm  tkt  holbw  en«BiM  of  ikia  rack 
•haJl  tooad  to  rserMito  ny  !«▼«. 
tdl  BM*  kad  yon  ever  L(«Tcr  yet  ? 

LmUim.  I  kad  a  Lover,  I  think ;  bnt  who  it  wan, 
iyt  wh«% or  hov  long  finoa.  aya  mo  1  I  know  aott 
/•t  boat  Biy  timoroos  tkoaghu  oa  sneh  a  thing. 
I  foal  a  panioaato  heat,  yet  find  no  flame ; 
Think  what  I  know  not,  nor  know  what  I  thiak. 

E»eh.  Hast  tkoa  forgot  me  then  ?  I  am  thy  LoTa«— 
"ATkom  sweetly  thon  wert  wont  to  entertwa 
^ith  k>oks,  with  tows  of  love,  with  nmorons  kisses. 
Look'st  thou  so  Strang*  ?  dost  thoa  not  know  ma  yet  ? 

Lme.  Stt/e  I  should  know  yon. 

facA.  Wky,  Lova,  donbt  yon  that  t 
'  Twas  I  that  ltd  yon*  thro*  the  painted  meads, 
vVkere  the  light  fairies  daaoed  npon  the  Aowars. 
Ranging  on  OTory  leaf  an  orient  paarl, 
Which,  struck  together  with  the  silken  wind 
Of  their  loooe  mantles,  made  a  silver  chime. 
^Twae  I  that,  winding  my  shrill  knrie  hon. 
Made  a  gUt  palace  break  oat  of  the  hill. 
FIU*d  suddenly  with  tioopo  of  knights  and  dames, 
Who  danced  and  revel'd ;  whilst  we  sweetly  skpt 
(Tpon  a  bed  of  rooes,  wrapt  all  ia  gold. 
Doat  thon  not  know  me  now  ? 

line.  Yes,  now  I  know  thee. 

Sneh.  Come  then,  oonfirm  this  knowledge  with  a 
kisa. 

Ima.  Nay,  stay;  yon  ars  not  hat  how  straaga  is 
thUI 

Endk.  Thon  art  grown  passing  svtaags,  my  Lara, 
To  his.  that  made  thee  so  long  siaoe  kSs  Bride. 

Litt,  O  was  it  yoa  I  coma  tken.    O  stay  awkila. 
I  know  not  wkere  I  am,  nor  wkat  I  am ; 
Kor  yon,  aor  tkese  I  Icnow,  aor  any  thing. 

C.L. 


HfCt  of  an  ^anttu 

HUGH  AUDLEY. 

There  are  memoirs  of  this  remarkable 
man  in  a  rare  quarto  tract,  entitled  **  The 
Wajf  to  be  Rich,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  ffreat  Audle^,  who  began  with  two 
hundred  poaods  in  the  year  1605,  and  died 
worth  four  h  mdred  thousand.**  He  died 
on  the  16th  of  November,  1662,  the  year 
wherein  the  tract  was  printed. 

Hugh  Audley  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  sreat 
practical  philosopher,  who  concentrated  his 
vigorous  nculties  in  the  science  of  the  rela- 
tive  value  of  money.  He  flourished  through 
the  reigns  of  James  I^  Charles  I.,  and  held 
a  lucrative  office  in  the  ''  court  of  wards,** 
till  that  singular  court  was  abolished  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration.  In  his  own  times 
he  was  called  <<  The  great  Audley,**  an  epi 
thet  so  often  abused,  and  here  applied  to 
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the  creation  of  enormous  wealth.  Bat 
there  are  minds  of  great  capacity,  concealed 
by  the  nature  of  their  pursuits;  and  the 
wealth  of  Audley  may  be  considered  as  the 
cloudy  medium  through  which  a  bright 
^nius  shone,  of  which,  had  it  been  thrown 
into  a  nobler  sphere  of  action,  the  **  great- 
ness ^  would  have  been  less  ambiguous. 

Audley,  as  mentioned  in  the  title  of  bis 
memoir,  began  with  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  lived  to  view  his  mortgages,  his  sta- 
tutes, and  his  judgments  so  numerous,  that 
it  was  observed,  his  papers  would  have 
made  a  good  map  of  England.  A  con- 
temporary dramatist,  who  copied  from  hSt, 
has  opened  the  chamber  of  such  an  usmer, 
-— peraaps  of  our  Audley— 

**  Hare  lay 

A  manor  bound  fast  ia  a  akin  of  pnirkmsal, 
Tke  wax  oontinning  kard,  tke  acres  meltiagi 
Here  a  son  dead  of  gift  for  a  markeMown* 
If  not  redaam*d  Uiis  day,  wkick  ie  not  in 
Tke  natkrift's  power ;  (kere  being  seaita  oae  skire 
la  Wales  or  Kagland.  wkere  my  monies  aia  not 
Lent  o«t  at  usury,  tke  aertain  kook 
To  draw  in  more.— 

Mat$ti^t  Cit^  Mmiam. 

This  genius  of  thirty  per  cent,  first  had 
proved  the  decided  vigour  of  his  mind,  by 
nis  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  law-studies 
deprived  of  the  leisure  for  study  througii 
his  busy  day,  he  stole  the  hours  from  his 
late  nights  and  his  eariy  mornings;  and 
without  the  means  to  procure  a  law-librarv» 
he  invented  a  method  to  possess  one  with- 
out the  cost;  as  hat  as  he  learned,  he 
taught;  and  by  publishing  some  useful 
tracts  on  temporary  occasions,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  purcnase  a  library.  He  appears 
never  to  nave  read  a  book  without  its  fur- 
nishing him  with  some  new  practical  de- 
sign, and  he  probably  studied  too  much  for 
his  own  particular  advantage.  Such  devoted 
studies  was  the  way  to  become  a  lord- 
ohancellor ;  but  the  science  of  the  law  was 
here  subordinate  to  that  of  a  money-trader. 

When  yet  but  a  derk  to  the  clerk  in  the 
Counter,  frequent  opportunities  occurred 
which  Audley  knew  now  to  improve.  He 
became  a  money-trader  as  he  nad  become 
a  law-writer,  and  the  fears  and  follies  olf 
mankind  were  to  furnish  him  vrith  a  trad- 
ing-capital. The  fertility  of  his  genius  ap- 
peared in  expedients  and  in  quick  con- 
trivances. He  was  sure  to  be  the  friend  or 
all  men  falling  out.  He  took  a  deen  con- 
cern in  the  affairs  of  his  master's  clients, 
and  often  much  more  than  they  were  aware 
of.  No  man  so  ready  at  procuring  bail  or 
compounding  debts     This  was  a  consider- 
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aUe  trtffic  then,  as    now.     Thev   hired  which  they  had  to  manage;  and,  aatki- 

tbemselves  out  for  bail,  swore  what  was  pating  the  owner's  necessities,  the  estates 

*^uired,  and  contrived  to  give  false  ad-  in  due  time  became  cheap  purchases  for 

dresses.    It  seems  they  dressed  themselves  Audley  and  the  stewards.      He  usually 

out  for  the  occasion :    a   great  seal-ring  contrived  to  make  the  wood  pay  for  the 

flamed  on  the  finger,  which,  however,  was  land,  which  he  called  ^  making  the  feathers 

pure  copper  gilt,  and  they  often  assumed  pay  for  the  goose.''     He  had,  however, 

the  name  of  some  person  of  good  credit,  such  a  tenderness  of  conscience  for  his 

Savings,  and  small  presents  for  gratuitous  victim,  that,  having  plucked  the  live  fea« 

opinions,  often  afterwards  discovered  to  be  thers  before  he  sent  the  uofledged  goose  on 

very  fallacious  ones,  enabled  him  to  pur-  the  common^  he  would  bestow  a  gratuitous 

chase  annuities  of  easy  landholders,  with  lecture  in  his  own  science— teaching  the 

their  treble  amount  secured  on  their  estates,  art  of  making  them  grow  again,  by  showing 

The  improvident  owners,  or  the  careless  how  to  raise  the  remaining  rents.    Audley 

heirs,  were  soon  entangled  in  the  usurer's  thus  made  the  tenant  famish  at  onc9  the 

nets ;  and,  after  the  receipt  of  a  few  vears,  means  to  satisfy  his  own  rapacity,  and  his 

the  annuity,  by  some  latent  quibble,  or  employer's  necessities.     His  avarice  was 

some  irregularity  in  the  payments,  usually  not  working  by  a  blind,  but  on  an  enlight- 

eoded  in  Audley's  obtaiomg  the  treble  for-  ened  principle ;  for  he  was  only  enabJinff 

feiture.    He  could  at  all  times  out-knave  a  the  landlord  to  obtain  what  the  tenant,  with 

knave.    One  of  these  incidents  has  been  due  industry,  could  afford  to  give.    Adam 

preserved.    A  draper,  of  no  honest  reputa-  Smith  might  have  delivered  himself  in  the 

tion,  being  arrested  by  a  merchant  for  a  language  of  old  Audley,  so  just  was  his 

debt  of  200/.  Audley  bought  the  debt  at  standard  of  the  value  of  rents.    **  Under  an 

40l,f  for  which   the    draper  immediately  easv  landlord,*'  said  Audley,  *<a  tenant 

offered  him  50/.     But  Audley  would  not  seldom  thrives ;  contenting  himself  to  make 

consent,  unless  the  draper  indulged  a  sud-  the  just  measure  of  his  rents,  and  not  la- 

den  whim  of  his  own:  this  was  a  formal  bounng  for  anv  surplusage  of  estate.  Under 

contract,  that  the  draper  should  pay  within  a  hard  one,  the  tenant  revenges  himself 

twenty  years,  upon  twenty  certam  days,  a  upon  the  land,  and  runs  away  with  the 

penny  doubled.    A  knave,  in  haste  to  sign,  rent.  I  would  raise  my  rents  to  the  present 

IS  no  calculator ;  and,  as  the  contemporary  price  of  all  commodities :  for  if  we  should 

dramatist   describes  one    of  the   arts  of  let  our  lands,  as  other  men  have  done  before 

those  citizens,  one  part  of  whose  business  ns,  now  other  wares  daily  p^o  on  in  price» 

was  we  should  fall  backward  in  our  estates." 

._              ^,.,.v      «.         -.wv  I 1.  Th€«€  axioms  of  political  economy  were 

-  To  nr-r  »d  bT«k-tfc«r  sM  grow  rioh  by  bn^h-  discoveries  in  his  day. 

^*'  Audley  knew  mankind  practically,  and 

the  draper  eagerly  compounded.    He  after-  struck  into  their  humours  with  the  versa- 

wards    "  ffrew    rich. ''     Audley,   silently  lility  of  genius ;  oracularly  deep  with  the 

watching   his    victim,  within   two   years,  grave,    he  only   stung  the  lighter  mind, 

claims  his  doubled  pennies,  every  month  When  a  lord,  borrowing  money,  complain- 

during  twenty  months.    The  pennies  had  ed  to  Audley  of  his  exactions,  his  lordship 

now  ffrown  up  to  pounds.    The  knave  per-  exclaimed,  **  What,  do  vou  not  intend  to 

oeived  the  trick,  and  preferred  paying  the  use  a  conscience?"    *' Yes,  I  intend  here- 

forfeiture  of  his  bond  tor  500/.,  rather  than  after  to  use  it.    We  monied  people  roust 

to  receive  the  visitation  of  all  the  little  gene-  balance  accounts :  if  you  do  not  pay  me, 

ration  of  compound  interest  in  the  last  de-  you  cheat  me ;  but,  if  you  do,  then  I  cheat 

•oendant  of  2000/.,  which  would  have  closed  your   lordship."    Audley's    monied    con- 

with    the    drapet^s   shop.    The  inventive  science  balanced  the  risk  of  his  lordship*s 

genius  of  Audley   mi|[ht  have  illustrated  honour,  against  the  probability  of  his  own 

that  popular  tract  of  his  own  times.  Peach-  rapacious  profits.     When  he  resided  in  the 

am's  **  iVorth  of  a  Penny ; "  a  gentleman  Temple  among  those  **  pullets  without  fea- 

who,   having  scarcely   one  left,  consoled  thers,"  as  an  old  writer  describes  the  brood, 

jomself  by  detailing  the   numerous  com-  the  good  man  would  pule  out  paternal 

iorts  of  life  it  might  procure  in  the  days  of  homilies  on  improvident  youth,   grieving 

«*1iar1es  II. '  that  they,  under  pretence  of  **  learning  the 

Sudi  petty  enterprises'  at  length  assumed  law,  only  learnt  to  be  lawless ;"  and  **  never 

a  deeper  cast  of  interest     He  formed  tern-  knewby  their  own  studies  the  process  of  an 

poraiy  partnerships  ^v'nh  the  stewards  of  execution,  tillit  was  served  on  themselves.'^ 

country  gentlemen.    1  hey  underlet  estates  Nor  could  he  fail  in  his  prophecy ;  for  at 
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tbt  moment  that  the  itoic  was  enduring 
their  ridicule,  his  agents  were  supplying 
them  with  the  certain  means  of  verifving 
«t ;  for,  as  it  is  qnaintly  said,  he  had  his 
decoying  as  well  as  his  decaying  gentlemen. 

Andley  was  a  philosophical  usurer :  he 
Jierer  pressed  hard  for  his  debts ;  like  the 
Vwler,  he  never  shook  his  nets  lest  he 
might  startle,  satisfied  to  have  Uiem,  wiA- 
out  appearing  to  hold  them.  With  great 
fondness  he  compared  his  '^  bonds  to  in- 
fents,  which  battle  best  by  sleeping.''  To 
battle  is  to  be  nourished,  a  term  still  re- 
tained at  the  university  of.  Oxford.  His 
ikmiliar  companions  were  all  subordinate 
actors  in  the  great  piece  he  was  perform- 
ing; he  too  had  his  part  in  the  scene. 
When  not  taken  by  surprise,  on  his  table 
usually  lay  opened  a  great  Bible,  wiOi 
bishop  Andrews's  folio  sermons,  which 
often  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  railing  at 
the  covetousness  of  the  clergy  1  declarinff 
their  religion  was  *'  a  mere  preach ;"  and 
that  **  the  time  would  never  be  well  till  we 
had  queen  Elizabeth's  Protestants  again  in 
fashion.*'-  He  was  aware  of  all  the  evils 
arising  out  of  a  population  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence.  He  dreaded  an  in- 
undation of  men,  and  considered  marriage, 
with  a  modem  political  economist,  as  very 
dangerous;  bitterly  censuring  the  clergy, 
whose  children,  he  said,  never  thrived,  and 
whose  widows  were  left  destitute.  An 
apostolical  life,  according  to  Audley,  re- 
quired onlv  books,  meat,tind  drink,  to  be 
had  for  fifty  pounds  a  yearl  Celibacy, 
voluntary  poverty,  and  all  the  mortifica- 
tions of  a  primitive  Christian,  were  the  vir- 
tues practised  by  this  puritan  am6ng  his 
money  bags. 

Yet  Audley*8  was  that  worldly  wisdom 
which  derives  all  its  strength  from  the 
weaknesses  of  mankind.  Every  thing  was 
to  be  obtained  by  stratagem,  and  it  was 
his  maxim,  that  to  grasp  our  object  the 
faster,  we  must  go  a  little  round  about  it. 
His  lite  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  intri- 
cacies and  mysteries,  using  indirect  means 
in  all  things ;  but  if  he  wdked  in  a  laby- 
rinth, it  was  to  bewilder  other?;  for  the 
clue  was  still  in  his  own  hand;  all  he 
sought  was  that  his  designs  should  not  be 
discovered  by  his  actions.  His  word,  we 
are  told,  was  his  bond  ;  his  hour  was  punc- 
hial ;  and  his  opinions  were  compressed 
and  weighty  :  but  if  he  was  true  to  his 
^ond-word,  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  system 
ID  ffive  facility  to  the  carrying  on  of  his 
k.raae,  for  he  was  not  strict  to  his  honour ; 
the  pride  of  victory,  as  well  as  the  passion 
for  acquisition,  combined  in  the  chancter 


of  Audley,  as  in  more  tremendous  con- 
querors. His  partners  dreaded  the  efiects 
of  his  law-library,  and  usaally  relinquished 
a  claim  rather  tlun  stand  a  suit  i^auist  a 
latent  quibble.  When  one  menaioed  him 
by  showing  some  money-bags,  which  be 
had'resolvcid  to  empty  in  law  against  him, 
Audley,  then  in  office  in  the  court  of  wards, 
with  a  sarcastic  grin,  asked,  *^  Whether  the 
bags  had  any  bottom?"  ^AyT  replied 
the  exulting  possessor,  strikins  them.  *<  In 
that  case  I  care  not,"  retorted  the  cynical 
officer  of  the  court  of  wards ;  '<  for  in  this 
court  I  have  a  constant  spring ;  and  I  can- 
not spend  in  other  courts  more  than  I  gain 
in  this."  He  had  at  once  the  meanness 
which  would  evade  die  law,  aiMl  the  spirit 
which  could  resist  it. 

The  ffenius  of  Audley  had  crept  out  of 
the  purlieus  of  Guildh^l,  and  entered  the 
Temple;  and  having  often  sauntered  at 
"  Powles'*down  tl»e  great  promenade  which 
was  reserved  for  '*Duke  Humphrey  and 
his  guests,"  he  would  turn  into  that  part 
called  '<  The  Usurer's  Alley,'*  to  talk  with 
'<  Thirty  in  Uie  hundred,*'  and  at  length  was 
enablea  to  purchase  his  office  at  that  re- 
markable institution,  the  court  of  wards. 
The  entire  fortunes  of  those  whom  we  now 
call  wards  in  chancery  were  in  the  hands, 
and  often  submitted  to  the  arts  or  the  tyranny 
of  the  officers  of  this  court. 

When  Audlev  was  asked  the  value  of 
this  new  office,  ne  replied,  that  '*  It  might 
be  worth  some  thousands  of  pounds  to  him 
who  after  his  death  would  instantly  go  to 
heaven ;  twice  as  much  to  him  who  would 
go  to  purgatory  ;  and  nobody  knows  what- 
to  him  who  would  adventure  to  go  to  hell." 
Such  was  the  pious  casuistry  of  a  witty 
usurer.  Whether  he  undertook  this  last 
adventure,  for  his  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  how  can  a  sceptical  biographer  de- 
cide! Audley  seems  ever  to  have  been 
weak,  when  temptation  was  strong. 

Some  saving  qualities,  however,  were 
mixed  with  the  vicious  ones  he  liked  best. 
Another  passion  divided  dominion  witfi'tlie 
sovereign  one :  Audley*s  strongest  impres- 
sions of  character  were  cast  in  the  old  law- 
library  of  his  youth,  and  the  pride  of  legal 
reputation  was  not  inferior  in  strength  to 
the  rage  for  money.  If  in  the  **  court  of 
wards^  he  pounced  on  incumbrances  which 
lay  on  estates,  and  prowled  about  to  dis* 
cpver  the  craving  wants  of  their  owners,  it 
appears  that  he  also  received  liberal  ftses 
from  the  relatives  of  young  heirs,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  rapacity  of  some  great 
persons,  but  who  could  not  certainly  exceed 
Audley  in  subtilty.    He  was  an  admirable 
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lawyer,  for  he  was  not  satisfied  with  hear- 
ing; hut  examining  his  clients;  which  he 
called  **  pinching  the  cause  where  he  per- 
ceived it  was  foundered/'    He  made  two 
ibservations  on  clients  and  lawyers,  which 
lave  not  lost  their  poignancy.     **  Many 
clients,  in  telling  their  case,  rather  plead 
than  relate  it,  so  that  the  advocate  heareth 
not  the  true  state  of  it,  till  opened  by  the 
adverse  party.    Some  lawyers  seem  to  keep 
an  assuranoe-offioe  in  their  chambers,  and 
will  warrant  any  cause  brought  unto  them| 
knowing  that  if  they  fail,  they  lose  nothing 
but  what  was  lost  long  since,  their  credit." 
The  career  of  Audley's  ambition  closed 
with  the  extinction  of  the  **  court  of  wards,** 
by  which  he  incurred  the  loss  of  above 
100,000/1     On  that  occasion  he  observed^ 
that  *'  his  ordinary  losses  were  as  the  shav- 
ings of  his  beard,  which  only  grew  the  faster 
by  them ;  bat  the  loss  of  this  place  was 
like  the  cutting  off  of  a  member,  which  was 
irrecoverable."    The  hoary  usurer  pined  at 
Ae  decline  of  his  genius,  discoursed  on  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  and  hinted  at  retreat. 
A  facetious  friend  told  him  a  story  of  «n 
old  rat,  who  having  acquainted  the  youiig 
rats  that  he  would  at  length  retire  to  his 
hole,  desiring  none  to  come  near  him  :  their 
curiosity,  after  some    days,  led  them  to 
venture  to  look  into  the  hole ;  and  there 
they  discovered  the  old  rat  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  parmesan  cheese.    It  is 
probable  that  the  loss  of  the  last  100,000/. 
disturbed  his  digestion,  for  he  did  not  long 
survive  his  court  of  wards. 

Such  was  this  man,  converting  wisdom 
into  cunning,  invention  into  trickery,  and 
wit  into  cynicism.  Engaged  in  no  honour* 
able  cause,  he  however  showed  a  mind  re- 
solved, making  plain  the  crooked  and  in- 
volved path  he  trod.  Swtine  et  abHine,  to 
bear  and  to  forbear,  was  the  great  principle 
of  Epictetus,  and  our  monied  stoic  bore  all 
the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  living  smil. 
ingly,  while  he  forbore  all  the  consolations 
of  our  common  nature  to  obtain  his  end. 
He  died  in  unblest  celibacy. — And  thus  he 
received  the  curses  of  the  living  for  his 
rapine,  while  the  stranger  who  grasped  the  . 
million  he  had  raked  together,  owed  him 
no  gratitude  at  his  death. — D'lwadi, 


which  sacrifices   to   the  attainment  of  it 
every  advantage  that  wealth  can  give.   The 
first  IS  the  exaggeration  of  a  quality,  which 
when  not  carried  to  excess  is  praiseworthy, 
and  is  <»Ued  economy.    The  other,  wheci 
indulged  in  the  extreme,  produces  the  effect 
of  a  species  of  prodigality.    Where  is  the 
great    difference  between   the    man   who 
reduces  himself  to  the  want  of  the  common 
nece^anes  of  life,  by  completing  a  oollea 
tion  of  books,  pictures,  or  medals,  and  the 
man  who  brings  himself  in  effect  to  the 
same  situation,  for  the  sole  end  of  leaving 
a  precise  sum  of  monev  to  his  executors  ? 
What  signifies  whether  I  starve  myself  and 
my  family,  because  I  will  possess  a  copper 
fiirthing  of  Otho,  or  will  not  part  with  a 
goiden  guinea  of  king  George? 

But  if  there  is  more  folly  in  one,  the 
other  18  more  likely  to  be  productive  of 
vice.  A  man  who  considers  wealth  as  the 
object  of  his  passion,  will  hardly  refrain 
fit)rii  acts  of  dishonesty  when  strongly  tenu>t. 
ed ;  and  yet  some  of  these  jackdaw  hoarders 
are  men  of  inviolable  iirtegrity. 

There  ^re  remarkable  instances  of  im- 
provident expenditure  by  misers  on  parti- 
cular o.)casions«  The  money-loving  Elwes, 
at  his  nrst  election  for  Berkshire,  besides 
opening  houses,  giving  ribbons,  and  in- 
curring every  expense  common  on  those 
occasions,  dispersed  ifuineas  and  half- 
guineas  among  the  populace,  with  a  pro* 
fusion  as  useless  as  unprecedented. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  character  so  seldom 
to  be  met  with,  as  that  of  a  man  who  is 
strictly  reasonable  in  the  value  he  sets  on 
property— who  can  be  liberal  without  pre- 
fusion,  and  economical  without  avarice. 


AVARICE. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  avarice.  One 
consists  in  a  solicitude  to  acquire  wealth  for 
ihe  sake  of  those  advantages  which  wealth 
bestows,  and  the  dread  of  poverty  and  its 
attendant  evils ;  the  olhrr,  m  an  anxiety 
*br  wealth  Ci    .ts  own  account  onty,  and 


ECONOMY. 

A  rich  and  parsimonious  person,  re- 
markable for  having  by  his  will  preferred 
public  charities  to  his  relations,  was  fond  of 
going  to  the  theatre,  and  taking  his  great 
coat  vrith  him.  But  where  should  he  leaye 
this  useful  appendage  during  the  perform- 
ance? The  box-keepers  would  expect  at 
least  sixpence ;  and,  should  he  leave  it  at  a 
coffee-house,  he  must  spend  threepence  to 
obtain  house-room  for  it.  His  invention 
supplied  him  with  a  method  cheaper  and 
equally  secure.  He  pledged  his  garment 
every  evening  that  he  attended  the  play,  at 
a  pawnbrokers,  near  the  door,  for  a  shilling. 
This  sum  he  carried  back  at  the  close  of 
the  play,  added  one  penny  to  it  for  interest, 
and  received  his  great  coat  again  safe  and 
sound,  as  it  had  literally  been  laid  up  in 
lavender 
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illr«.  tfapin  i-iljfng  to  eUmonton* 

Then  Hrs.  Gilpin  tneedy  Hid 

Vnto  her  childrea  three, 
*■  I'll  clunbei  o'er  this  stjle  so  high. 
And  you  climb  after  me." 

But  haTing  climb'd  unto  the  top. 

She  could  no  further  go, 
Bui  Hte,  to  every  passer  by 

A  spectacle  and  show  ■ 

Who  said  "  Yvur  spouse  and  you  (his  day 

Boih  show  your  horsemeriship, 
And  if  you  stay  till  he  comes  back. 

Your  hone  vill  need  no  whip." 

The  sketch,  here    cngr*v»d,    (probably  the  late  Mn.  Unwin.     It  is  to  be  regretted 

from  the  poet's  frieod  Rcmney,)  was  fi>iind  that  no  more  was  found  of  ihU  little  Epi- 

wiui  the  abore  three  staiuas  in  the  hand-  tods,  u  it  etidenlly  wu  intended  to  be,  tc 

vrriAiif  of  Cowper,  among  the  papers  of  the"  Diverting  History  of  Johnny  Gilpin.' 
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It  is  to  be  wippoied  that  Mrs.  Gilpin^  in  of  the  gras^plot,  propped  with  unoommon 

the  interral  between  dinner  and  tea,  nnding  care,  and  guarded  oy  a  holy  zeal  from  the 

the  time  to  hang  upon  her  hands,  during  ravages  of  time,  stood  an  ancient  sycamore* 

her  husband's  inToluntary  excursion,  ram-  tree ;  and  on  the  east  side,  to  the  tenor  of 

bled  out  with  the  children  into  the  fields  at  eviL-doers,  stood  the  stocks.      Alas  I  un- 

the  back  of  the  Bell,  (as  what  could  be  sparing  ignorance  has,  since  then,  destroyed 

more  natural  T)  and  at  one  of.  those  high  tnis  fine  tree ;  '<  the  place  that  knew  it 

aukward  styles,  for  which  Edmonton  is  so  knows  it  no  more,''  and  the  stocks  are 

proTerbially  famed,  the  embairassment  re-  fallen  never  to  rise  again, 

presented,  so  mortifying  to  a  substantial  My  fnend,  taking  me  aside,  informed  me 

City  Madam,  miffht  have  happened;    a  the  persons  assembled  were  residents  of 

predicament,  which  leaves  her  m  a  state,  the  place,  and  that  the  meeting  was  con- 

which  is  the  very  Antipodes  to  that  of  her  vened   to  sell  the  cross.     "  This  cross,*^ 

too  loco-motive  husband ;  in  fact  she  rides  continued  my  friend,  *'  is  the  ornament  of 

a  restive  horse. — ^Now  I  talk  of  Edmonton  the  village.    It  escaped  the  phrenetic  rage 

styles,  I  must  speak  a  little  about  those  of  of  the  puritans  in  the  civil  wars,  and  is  of 

Enfield,  its  next  neighbour,  which  are  so  such  antiquity,  that  when  it  was  built  is 

ingeniously  contrived— every  rising  bar  to  not  to  be  trac^  with  certainty  in  the  re- 

the  top  becoming  more  protuberant  than  cords  of  history.    It  may  be  supposed, 

the  one  under  it — that  it  is  impossible  for  however,  to   have    been    erected   oy  the 

any  Christian  climber  to  get  ower^  without  Knights  Templars,  as  the  living  belonged 

bruising  his  (or  her)  shins  as  many  times  to  them ;  for,  I  believe,  it  was  usual  for 

as  there  are  bars.    These  inhospitable  invir  them  to  erect  crosses  on  their  property, 

tations  to  a  flayed  skin,  are  planted  so  Upon  the  abolition  of  the  Templars,  the 

thickly  too,  and  are  so  troublesomely  im-  living  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Knights 

portuoate  at  every  little  paddock  here,  that  Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  afterwards  caSled 

this,  with  more  propriety  than  Thebes  of  the  Knights  of  Rliodes,    and    lastly,  of 

old,  might  be  entitled  Hecatompolis :  the  Malta.    So  early  as  the  thirteenth  century 

Town  of  the  Hundred  Gates,  or  ttyle$.  public  officers  sat  on  this  cross  to  adipinis- 

.  „                      V  ter  justice ;    at  other  times,  the  bishop's 

A  SwouRHxa  AT  Emfield.  i,,,^^  „^j^y  ^^  Campion^fleld,  was  used 

•Itt/y  16,1827.  for  that  purpose:   this  house  is  now  in 

ruins,  but  the  cross,^  continued  mv  friend, 

**  we  possessed  as  an  inheritance  ftom  our 

forefathers,  and  at  this  moment  the  cupidity 

For  the  ThUe  Book.  and  folly  of  the  covetous  and  ignorant  are 

conspiring  to  destroy  the  venerable  relic." 

SAWSTON  CROSS.  Wishing  to  preserve  a  memoranda  of  the 

old  cross,  I  took  a  hasty  sketch  of  it,  (too 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1815, 1  fill-  hastily  perhaps  to  be  sufficiently  accurate 

filled  my  long  standing  promiM  of  spending  for  an  engraving,)  and  having  reached  my 

a  day  with  an  old  schoolfellow  at  Sawston,  home,  recorded  the  adventures  of  the  day 

a  pleasant  little  village,  delightfully  situated  in  my  pocket-book,  from  whence  the  above 

in  a  fertile  valley  about  seven  miles  south  extract  is  taken.    Passing  through  the  viU 

of  Cambridge,  ue  north  of  which  is  en-  lage  in  the  following  autumn,  I  found  that 

compassed  by  the  Crogmagog  hills,  which  the  inhabitants  had  sacrilegiously  levelled 

appear  Apennines  in  miniature ;  the  south,  the  cross  and  sold  the  remnants, 
east,  and  west,  are  beautifully  diversified 

with  trees  and  foiiage,  truly  PJctnresque  Th«  Jew,  of  oU.  -  ww  b««  told- 

and  romantic.  After  partaking  of  the  go<^  And  Scriptures  pom  dUclo«e- 

things  at  the  hospiuble  board  of  my  friend,  ^j^  ^^^,^  ^^,4,  ^^  ^t^  ^^    ^ 

we  set  out  for  a  ramble  amons  thequiet  Of  ou  Sairator's  elothM. 
rural  scenery,  and  suddenly  round  our* 

selves  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  people,  ^iie  moden  Jew.--th«  Sawrtomt*,- 


near  the  road  leading  to  the  church.   They  j^,  i^iden'd  as  the  israelii 

were  holding  a  conversation  on  a  grass-  lAignoraneestiUmorep 

plot ;  from  the  centre  of  which  rose  a  erOfif  -  TUnMng  they  eould  ao  longer  thrire 

enclosed  in  a  small  covered  building,  like  Bj  Christian  means,  did  means  oontnre— 

an  amphitheatre,  that  added  not  a  little  to  Drew  lots,  and  sold  tke  erossl 

the  romantic  appearance  of  the  vills^e; 

towards  the  bottom  of  the  southern  slope  CawMdg:                                •T.  Ft 
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^^^m^K^Wml  *o  ^  observed  in  our  inveslintions,  Amto- 

VlVUlliril^v  ll^  l^id,  U3  begin  always  with  what  is  most 

evident  and   best  known;    and  carefully 
o'  TB*  trace  to  its  firet  elenents  and  piinGi(>les 

ANCIEITR  AND  MODERNS.  :^^^  ^^  '^  P-P«''  -^» 

Descartes  imagined  be  had  been  tlie  6TSt 
.    Ho,  II.  diflCOTerer  of  one  of  the  most  proper  engiaes 

for  sapping  and  demdishinff  the  great  bul- 

Thk  Mbtbop  akd  Logic  ov  DESCAum    wark  of  scepticism,  when  he  relied  even 

AKD  Loess  dBBXvsn  vaou   THB   An*    upon  doubt  lUelf  a  basis  for  truth ;  for  he 

ci  EUTS.  looked  upon  himself  as  the  original  advancer 

of  the  £nthymem,*  **l  doubt  (or  think) 
Within  the  last  two  centuries  some  no-  terefore  I  am."  To  Descartes  has  been 
tions  weie  advanced  in  logic  and  roetaphy-  assigned  the  whole  honour  of  this  arffunient, 
sicsy  which  were  taken  to  be  new;  and  though  in  reality  it  is  to  be  found  in  St. 
Descartesy  LeibniU,  Mallebranche,  and  Augu&tine.  *' I  do  not  see,"  says  that  great 
Locke,  were  regarded  as  innovators,  al-  man,  '^what  mi^ty  force  there  is  In  the 
though  nothing  be  put  forth  m  their  works,  scepticism  of  the  academics.  For  my  part, 
but  what  is  clearly  laid  down  in  tho^a  of  the  1  look  upon  it  as  a  very  just  observation  of 
ancients.  \heir5»  that  we  may  deceive  ourselves.    But 

Descartes  sets  forth,  as  a  first  principle,  -f  I  deceive  myself,  may  I  not  thence  con- 
that  whoever  seardkis  for  truth,  ought  once  «<lude  that  I  am?  For  he  who  has  no  exist- 
in  his  lifetime  at  least  tu  doubt  of  every  i»nce,  cannot  deceive  himself;  wherefore, 
thing.  He  th^  lays  down  the  four  follow-  by  that  very  circumstance,  that  I  deceive 
ing  rules,  wherein  consists  the  wliole  of  his  myself^  I  find  that  I  am.*' 
logic— 1.  Never  to  admit  any  thing  as  true,  Locke,  in  his  «*  Essay  on  the  Human 
but  what  we  evidently  discern  to  be  so;  Understanding,"  merely  advances  the  fruits 
that  is,  we  should  carefiilly  avoid  rashness  of  an  exact  attention  to  the  nrinciplesof 
and  prejudice,  and  assent  to  nothing,  till  it  Aristotle,  who  taught  that  all  our  ideas 
present  itself  so  clearly  to  the  mind,  that  originally  spring  from  the  senses,  insomuch 
there  be  no  occasion  to  hesitate  about  it.—  that  a  blind  man  can  never  conceive  the 
2.  To  reduce  eveiy  difficulty  into  as  many  idea  of  colours,  nor  a  deaf  man  of  sounds; 
separate  parts,  as  may  be  necessary  to  come  and  who  makes  the  senses  to  convey  truth, 
at  its  solution. — 3.  So  to  arrange  our  so  fiir  as  the  imagination  can  discern  it ; 
thoughts,  that  we  may  gradually  arise  from  and  the  understanding,  so  fiw  as  truth  re- 
the  more  simple  and  obvious,  to  the  more  gards  the  conduct  of  life  and  morals.  It 
complex  and  remote,  adhering  to  the  order  was  Aristotle  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
wherein  they  naturally  precede  one  ano-  that  principle,  so  celebrated  among  the 
ther.— 4.  To  take  so  extensive  a  view  of  Peripatetics,  that  « there  is  nothing  in  the 
our  subject,  and  be  so  exact  in  the  enume-  onderstandtng  bnt  what  came  into  it  bv 
ration  of  iU  parts,  that  nothing  may  escape  the  senses."  This  principle  diffuses  itself 
our  observation.  through  his  works  m  a  thousand  ^aoes. 

The  first  of  these  principles  of  doubt  and  Lodie  was  singularly  indebted  for  the 
and  circumspection,  so  boasted  of  in  Des-  very  foundation  of  his  system  to  the  Stoics, 
cartes,  is  clearly  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  The  basis  of  his  work  is,  Oiat  our  sensations 
and  forcibly  recommended  by  the  very  are  the  materials  which  reflection  makes 
argumenU  that  Descartes  assumes.  **  Who-  use  of  to  oome  at  mental  notions ;  and  that 
ever  seeks  after  instruction,"  says  Aristotle,  our  sensations  are  simple  ideas.  It  is  true, 
"  ought  first  of  all  to  learn  to  doubt;  for  that  he  has  thrown  great  light  «pop  our 
that  simplicity  of  mind,  which  accompanies  manner  of  acquiring  and  associating  ideas ; 
hesitation,  contributes  to  the  discovery  of  but  the  Stoics  reasoned  in  the  very  same 
truth:''  and,  << whoever  searches  for  truth,  manner;  and  if  all  that  they  advanced 
without  beginning  his  investigation  by  on  this  subject,  in  those  works  of  which  we 
doubting  of  every  thing,  is  like  one  who  have  nothing  now  remaining  but  the  titles, 
wanders  he  knows  not  whither,  and  having    had  reached  our  times,  we  had  not  needed 

no  fixed  scope,  cannot  determine  where  he     — — 

is;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  hath       •  Enth^mem:  an argtiniMktooiisi(iti««Miif  of m as- 
learned  to   doubt,   so    as   to  inquire,    will     tewdent  and  ooMeqaential  propwiiion ;  a  •yU^f'*™* 

find,  in  the  «nd,  ihe  pl«>e  whe^e  he  ought    Sl^.^ «dM£r«";k3.SS'i?^"*  ""' 
to  rest.".    So,  also,  speaking  of  the  method  JohMum. 
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liAioan  of  a  Looke.  There  is  a  most  re-  ter  yam  has  been  span  so  fine,  as  to  lequiie 

markable  passage  to  this  point  in  Plutarch.  350  hanks  to  weigh  one  pound  avoirdu- 

He  says,  '*  The  ibundation  of  the  doctrine  of  pois.     The  perimeter  of  the  common  reel 

Zeno  and  his  school,  as  to  logic,  was,  that  being  one  yard  and  a  half,  80  threads  or 

all  our  ideas  come  from  sensation.    The  revolutions  would  measure  120  yaids;  and 

mind  of  man  at  his  birth,  say  they,  is  like  one  hank  seyen  times  as  much,  or  840 

white  paper,  adapted  to  receive  whatever  yards,    which  multiplied    by   350,    gives 

nay  be  written  on  it.  The  first  impressions  294,000  yuds,  or  167  miles  and  a  frac- 

that  it  receives  come  to  it  from  the  senses:  tion. 

if  the  objects  are  at  a  distance,  memory  A  steam-engine  of  the  ordinary  pressure 

retains  those  types  of  them ;  and  the  repe-  and  construction,  with  a  cylinder  of  thirty 

tition  of  these  impressions  constitutes  ex-  inches  in  diameter,  will  perform  the  work  of 

perience.  Ideas  or  notions  are  of  two  kinds,  forty  horses ;  and,  as  it  may  be  made  to  act 

natural  and   artificial.    The  natural  hare  without  intermission,  while  horses  will  not 

their  source  in  sensation,  or  are  derived  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  the  day,  it 

from  the  senses ;  whence  they  also  gave  will  do  the  work  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 

them  the  name  of  anticipations :  the  artifi-  horses ;  and  as  the  work  of  a  horse  is  equal 

cial  are  produced  by  reflection,  in  beings  to  that  of  five  men,  it  will  perform  as  much 

endowed  with  reason.''    This  passage,  and  as  six  hundred  men  can  ;  while  its  whole 

others  in  Origen,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Dio-  expense  is  only  equal  to  about  half  the 

genes  Laertius,  and  St.  Augustine,  may  number  of  horses  for  which  it  is  substi- 

serve  to  trace  the  true  origin  of  the  princi-  tuted. 

pie,  '*  That  there  is  nothins  in  the  under-  The  only  purpose  to  which  steam-engines 

standine,  but  what  entered  into  it  by  the  were  first  applied  was  the  raising  of  water 

senses.*'    It  may  be  observed,  that  this  from  coal-pits,  mines,  &c.;  but  they  are 

axiom,  so  clearly  expressed  by  the  ancient  now  used  ror  many  difierent  purposes  in 

Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  by  Locke  among  which  mat  power  is  required.   Mr.  Bolton 

the  moderns, lias  been  erroneously  attributed  applied  the  steam-engine  to  his  apparatus 

by  several  learned  men,   especially  Gas-  for  coining ;  and,  by  the  help  of  four  boys 

sendi  and  Harvey,  to  Arbtotle.  only,  it  was  capable  of  striking  thirty  thou- 

sand  pieces  of  money   in  an  hour;   the 
, machine  itself  was  made  to  keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  number  struck  off. 

MECHANICAL  POWER. 


Mr.  Robert  Owen  calculates  that  two 

hundred  arms,  with  machines,  now  manu-  MANUFACTURING  CELERITY, 
fiicture  as  mudi  cotton  as  twenty  millions 

of  arms  were  able  to  manu^ture  without  In  1811  a  gentleman  made  a  bet  of  one 

machines  forty  years  ago;   and  that  the  thousand  guineas,  that  he  would  have  a 

cotton  now  manufiictured  in  the  course  of  coat  made  in  the  course  of  a  single  day, 

one  year,  in  Great  Britain,  would  require,  from  the  first  process  of  shearing  the  sheep 

without  machines,  sixteen  millions  of  work-  till  its  completion  by  the  tailor.   The  wager 

men  with  simple  wheels.    He  calculates  was  decided  at  Newbury^  on  the  25th  of 

further,  that  the  quantity  of  manufactures  June  in  that  year,  by  Mr.  John  Coxeter,  of 

of  all  sorts  produced  by  British  workmen  Greenham  Mills,  near  that  town.    At  Ay^ 

with  the  aid  of  machines  is  so  great,  that  it  o'clock  that  morning,  sir  John  Threckmor- 

would  require,  without  the  assistance  of  ton,  bart.  presented  tvro  Southdown  wedder 

machinery,  the  labour  of  four  hundred  mil-  sheep  to  Mr.  Coxeter,  and  the  sheep  were 

lions  of  workmen.  shorn,  the  vrool  spun,  the  yam  spooled, 

In  the  wool  manufacture,  machines  pos-  warped,  loomed,  and  wove ;  and  the  cloth 

sess  an  eminent  advantage  over  common  burred,  milled,  rowed,  dried,  sheared,  and 

wheels.    Tlie  yam  on  thirty  or  thirty-six  pressed,  and  put  into  the  hatids  of  the 

spindles  is  all  equally  twisted  and  drawn  to  tailors  by  four  o'clock  that  afternoon :  and 

the  same  degree  of  fineness.    The  most  at  twenty  minutes  past  six  the  coat,  entirely 

dexterous  spinners  cannot  twist  so  equally  finished,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Coxeter  to 

and  so  gently  twenty  slips  of  yarn  from  sir  John  Throckmorton,  who  appeared  with 

wool  of  the  same  quality,  as  a  machine  can  it  before  upwards  of  five  thousand  specta- 

do  twenty  thousand.  tors,  who  rent  the  air  with  acclamatibns  at 

At  one  of  the  cotton  mills  in  Manches-  this  remarkable  instance  of  despatch. 
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BALLAD 

dtJOOlSTBD  ON    ftEADlVO    THE     *!0VEL   OP 

"Castle  Bax^ap.V 

**  And  mut  thon  go,  and  msst  tham  fod 

So  ▼ery,  very  lOon  ? 
There  is  not  Ume  to  uy  £uew»U 

Before  the  morrow's  noon.'* 


«  O  let  me  kies  away  thoee  teate 
That  dim  thine  eyce  of  bine, 

The  kias't  behest  mvt  be  cbeyed, 
•«^  I  meet  ^gh,  ■die*.'* 


»  Yet  tuy !  oh  stay  I  my  Eustace,  sUy  1 

A  little,  little  while ; 
1  lear  me  that  in  Qallia's  eovrt 

Thon'lt  woo  another's  smile.** 

••  Nay,  nay,  Matilda,  say  noteo, 
Thy  knight  will  aye  be  trtfe, 

Trae  to  his  own  betrothed  maid. 
So  now,  sweet  loTe,  adira/* 

•*  Yet  Urry^-eanst  thoa  tarry  aoi 

One  other,  other  day  ? 
Then  gnard  this  pledge  of  plightod  faith 

When  thon  art  Car  away.** 

-  This  preeions  gift,  this  flaxen  look. 

How  fondly  shall  X  view. 
And  eherish  next  my  heartr— bnt  now. 

One  last,  last  kiss,  adieu.** 


•  •  • 


July  3,  1827. 


HELL  BRIDGE. 

Thera  U  a  narrow  pass  between  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbouifaood  of  Ben- 
deaig»  in  the  Highland  of  Scotland,  which, 
at  a  little  distance,  has  the  appearance  of 
an  immense  artificial  bridge  thrown  over  a 
tremendoos  chasm :  but  on  nearer  approach 
it  is  seen  to  be  a  wall  of  nature's  own  ma- 
sonnr,  formed  of  vast  and  rugged  bodies  of 
solid  rock,  piled  on  each  other  as  if  in 
{^ant  sport  of  architecture.  Its  -sides  are 
in  some  places  covered  with  trees  of  a  con- 
siderable size ;  and  the  passenger  who  has 
a  head  steady  enouffh  to  look  down,  may 
see  the  eyrie  of  birds  of  prey  beneath  his 
feet.  The  path  across  is  so  narrow,  that  it 
cannot  admit  of  persons  passing,  and  in- 
deed none  but  natives  attempt  the  danger- 
ous route,  though  it  saves  a  circuit  of  three 
miles ;  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  two 
travellers  meet,  owing  to  the  curve  formed 
by  the  pass  preventing  a  view  over  it  from 


either  side,  and,  in  that  case,  one  peisoik . 
lies  down  while  the  other  creeps  over  his 
body.  One  day,  ahigfalander  walking  along 
the  pass,  when  he  had  gained  the  highest 
paxt  of  the  arch,  observed  another  coming 
leisurely  up,  and  being  himself  one  of  the 
patrician  order,  called  to  him  to  lie  down ; 
the  person  addressed  disregarded  the  com- 
mand, and  the  higblandeis  met  on  the  sum- 
mit.   They  were  Cairn  and  Bendearg,  of 
two  families  in  enmity  to  each  other.     *'  1 
was  first  at  the  top,"  said  Bendearg,  <<  and 
called  out  first;  he  down,  that  I  may  pass 
over  in  peace."    "  When  the  Grant  pros- 
trates himself  before  the  M'Pherson,^  an- 
swered the  other,  **  it  must  be  with  a  sword 
through  bis  body."    "  Turn  back  then," 
said  Bendearg,  *'  and  repass  as  you  came.'' 
*^  Go  back  yourself,  if  you  like  it,"  replied 
Grant ;  "  I  will  not  be  the  first  of  my  name 
to  turn  before  the  M'Phersons.'*  They  then 
threw  their  bonnets  over  the  precipice,  and 
advanced  with  a  slow  and  cautious  pace 
closer  to  each  other — both  were  unarmed. 
Preparing  for  a  desperate  struggle,  th^ 
planted   their  feet  firmly  on  the  ground, 
compressed  their  lips,  knit  their  brows, 
and  fijdng  fierce  and  watchful  eyes  on  each 
other,  stood  prepared  for  an  onset.    They 
both  grappled  at  the  same  moment ;  but, 
being  ot  equal  strength,  were  unable  to 
shift  eadi  other's  position,  and  stood  fixed 
on  the  rock  with  suppressed  breath,  and 
muscles  strained  to  the  <'  top  of  their  bent/' 
like  statues  carved  out  of  the  Solid  stone. 
At  length  M'Pherson,  suddenly  removing 
his  right  foot  so  as  to  give  him  greater  pur- 
chase,  stooped  his  body,  antf  bent   his 
enemy  down  with  him  by  main  strength, 
till  they  both  leaned  over  the  precipice, 
looking  into  the  terrible  abyss.    The  con- 
test was  doubtful,  for  Grant  had  placed  his 
foot  firmly  on  an  elevation  at  the  brink, 
and  had  equal  command  of  his  enemy,  but 
at  this  moment  M*Pherson  sunk  slowly  and 
firmly  on  his  knee,  and,  while  Grant  sud- 
denly started  back,  stooping  to  take  the 
supposed  advantage,  whirled  him  over  his 
head  into  the  gulf.    M*Pherson  himself  fell 
backwards,  his  body  partly  hanging  over 
the  rock,  a  fragment  gave  way  beneath 
him,  and  he  sunk  further,  till,  catching  with 
a  desperate  effort  at  the  solid  stone  above, 
he  regained  his  footing.   There  was  a  pause 
of  death-like  stillness,  and  the  bold  heart 
of   M*Pherson   felt  sick  and   faint.      At 
length,  as  if  compelled  by  some  mysterious 
feeling,  he  looked  down  over  the  prec'pice. 
Grant  had  caught  with  a  death-like  crnre 
by  the  rugged  point  of  a  rock-— his  enem  f 
was  almost  witnin  his  reach.   His  fsce  wf  s 
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tamed  upward,  and  there  was  in  it  horror 
and  despair— but  he  uttered  no  word  or 
cry.  The  next  moment  he  loosed  his  hold, 
his  brains  were  dashed  out  before  the  eyes 
of  his  hereditary  foe:  the  mangled  body 
disappeared  among  the  trees,  and  his  last 
heavy  and  hollow  sound  arose  from  the 
bottom.  M'Pherson  returned  home  an 
altered  man.  He  purchased  a  commission 
in  the  army,  and  fell  fighting  in  the  wars  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  Gaelic  name  of  the 
place  where  this  tragedy  was  acted  signifies 
«  Hell  Bridge." 


AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  whole  British  empire  may  be  justly 
considered  as  one  grand  alliance,  united 
for  public  and  private  interest ;  and  this  vast 
body  of  people  is  subdivided  into  an  infi- 
nity of  smaller  fraternities,  for  individual 
benefit. 

Perhaps  there  are  hundreds  of  these 
societies  in  Birmingham,  under  the  name  of 
**  dubs  f  some  of  them  boast  the  antiauity 
of  a  century,  and  by  prudent  direction  have 
acquired  a  capital,  at  accumulating  interest. 
Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  are  connected ; 
nay,  to  be  otherwise  is  rather  unfashion- 
able, and  some  are  people  of  sentiment  and 
property. 

Among  a  variety  of  purposes  intended 
by  these  laudable  institutions,  the  princi- 
pal one  is  that  of  supporting  the  sick. 
£ach  society  is  governea  by  a  code  of  laws 
of  its  own  making,  which  have  at  least  the 
honour  of  resembling  those  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  for  words  without  sense  are  found  in 
both,  and  we  sometimes  stumble  upon  con- 
tradiction. 

The  poor-rates,  enormous  as  tbey  appear, 
are  softened  by  these  brotherly  aids ;  they 
tend  also  to  keep  the  mind  at  rest,  for  a 
man  will  enjoy  the  day  of  health,  with 
double  relish,  when  he  considers  he  has  a 
treasure  laid  up  for  that  of  sickness.  If  a 
member  only  of  a  poor  family  be  sick,  the 
head  still  remains  to  procure  necessaries ; 
but  if  that  head  be  disordered,  the  whole 
source  of  supply  is  dried  up. 

The  general  custom  is  to  meet  at  a  public 
house  every  fortnight,  spend  a  trifle,  and 
each  contnbute  sixpence,  or  any  stated 
sum,  to  the  common  stock.  The  landlord 
is  always  treasurer,  or  father,  and  is  assist- 
ed by  two  stewards,  annually  or  inonthly 
chosen.    . 


As  honour  and  low  life  are  not  always 
found  together,  we  sometimes  see  a  man. 
who  is  idle,  wish  the  society  may  suppose 
him  sick,  that  he  may  rob  them  with  more 
security ;  or,  if  a  member  hang  long  **  upon 
the  box,*'  his  brethren  seek  a  pretence  to 
expel  him.    On  the  other  hand,  we  fi«- 

auently  olMcnre  a  man  silently  retreat  from 
le  club,  if  another  Unlls  upon  the  box,  and 
fondly  suppose  himself  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber; or  if^he  box  be  loaded  with  sickness, 
the  whole  club  has  been  known  to  dissolve, 
that  the  members  might  rid  themselves  of 
the  burden.  The  Onirt  of  Requests  finds 
an  easy  remedy  for  these  evib,  at  a  trifling 
expense. 

The  charity  of  the  dub  is  often  extended 
beyond  the  grave,  and  terminates  with  a 
present  to  the  widow. 

Philosophers  tell  us,  *^  There  is  no  jfood 
without  its  kindred  evil.''  This  amiable 
body  of  men,  marshalled  to  relieve  disease, 
has  one  small  alloy,  and  perhaps  but  one. 
As  liquor  and  labour  are  inseparable,  the 
imprudent  member  is  apt  to  forget  to  quit 
the  club-room  when  he  has  spent  his  neces- 
sary two-pence,  but  continues  there,  to  the 
injury  of  nis  family. 

One  of  these  institutions  is  the  **  Rent 
Cluby"  where,  from  the  weekly  sums  depo- 
sited by  the  members,  a  sop  is  regularly 
served  up  tvrice  a  year,  to  prevent  the 
growlings  of  a  landlord.  , 

In  the  **  Breeches  CM  '*  every  member 
ballots  for  a  pair,  value  a  guinea,  promued 
of  more  value  by  the  ms^er.  lliis  club 
dissolves  when  all  the  members  are  served. 
The  intentions  of  the  "  Book  Club  "  are 
well  known  to  catch  the  productions  of  the 
press  as  they  rise. 

The  "*  fFaich  Club'*  has  generally  a 
watchmaker  for  its  president,  is  composed 
of  young  men,  and  is  always  temporary. 

If  a  tailor  be  short  of  employment,  he 
has  only  to  consult  a  landlora  over  a.  bot- 
tle, and  by  their  joint  powers,  they  give 
birth  to  a  *'  Clothes  Chtby*  where  every 
member  is  supplied' with  a  suit  to  his  taste, 
of  a  stipulatea  price.  These  are  chiefly 
composed  of  bachelors,  who  wish  to  shine 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fair. 

A  bricklayer  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
''  Building  CJub^  where  every  member 
perhaps  subscribes  two  guineas  per  month, 
and  each  house,  value  about  one  hundred 
pounds,  is  balloted  for  as  soon  as  erected. 
As  a  house  is  a  weighty  concern,  every 
member  is  obliged  to  produce  two  bonds- 
men for  the  performance  of  covenants. 

I  will  venture  to  pronoutice  another,  the 
^*  Capital  ChUf  $**  for  when  the  contributions 
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aauNiDt  to  fifU  [MuncUy  the  memben  hallot  up,  and  in  a  thmtMing  posture  said,  ^  Yov 

for  this  capitaly  lo  bring  into  biitineBS ;  here  lying  scoundrel^  if  I  was  not  dead  Fd  make 

also  securitiea  are  necessaiy.    It  is  easy  to  you  suflbr  for  what  you  say ;  but  as  it  is^  I 

Qoncei^e  the  two  last  dubs  are  extremely  am  forced  to  submit.**  He  then  quietly  laid 

bene^al  to  building  and  to  commerce.  down  again ;  but  ere  they  had  proceeded 

The  last  I  shall  enumerate  is  the  ^'  Clock  half  way  to  church,  another  party  stopped 

C/tf6  **    When  fhe  weekly  deposits  of  the  the  procession  with  the  same  inquiry,  and 

members  amount  to  about  four  pounds,  thaw  added  inrective-and  abuse.   This  was  more 

oast  lots  who  shall  be  first  servea  with  a  clock  than  the  supposed  corpse  could  bear ;  and 

of  that  value,  and  continue  the  same  method  jumping  from  the  coffin,  was  in  the  act  ol 

till  the  whole  club  is  supplied ;  after  which,  following  his  defomers,  when  the  whole 

the  clock*maker  and  landlord  cast  about  ptrty  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laugb* 

for   another  aet,  who  aie  chiefly  young  ter,  the  public  exposure  awakened  him  to  a 

hDosekeepecs.    Hence  the  beginner  oma^  sense  orchis  folly,  and  he  fought  against  the 

ments    hu   premises    with  fiimiture,  the  .  weakness,  and,  in  the  end,  conquered  it. 

artist  finds  employment  with  profit,  and  the 

pnbliean  empties  his  barrel.* 


JfittilOM, 


HYPOCHONDRIA.  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

A  person  at  Taunton  often  kept  at  home  m.                   ^  .1.      i     •    . 

for  seVeral  weeks,  under  an  ideaW  danger  ^*  J"*?"  ^,  *^  classical   anctents 

in  going  abroad.    SomeHmes  he  imagiiLd  ^^^  of  «  soute^ns,"  or,  sometimes, 

that  he  was  a  olX,  and  seated  himselfSi  his  ^^  ^^^^  """P^®  vestibules,  where  the  pri- 

hind  quarters;  at  other  times  he  would  fr^f^^T-^*"^  *^*?'*''  ^L  ''e''**  "* 

fancy  himself  a  tea-pot,  and  stand  with  one  J^"  ^f^l}'''t^  confinement  that  Socrates 

arm  arkimbo  Uke  tie  handle,  and  the  other  J.*?  P*S^«*-    Their"  latomi."  and  «  lapi- 

stretched  out  like  the  spout.    At  last  he  fjcrn*'  were  caves  or  vast  quarnes,  guard- 

conceived  himself  to  havrdied,  and  would  «^.  **  *^«  entrance:   m  the  «  latomi. J' 

not  move  or  be  moved  till  the  coffin  came.  P';**>'?f  ».  could  «iove  about ;   but  in  the 

His  wife,  in  serious  alarm,  sent  for  a  sur.  li*f  "*'?"«;  ^""^  ^T?'?  ^^,r^  *"^  ^^' 

geon,  who  addressed  him  with  the  usual  *«'*/•    The  famous  "latomm   at  Syracuse 

Mlutation,"  How  do  you  do  this  morning?"  J^ade   a   capital  pnson.     The    prisoners 

"Dor  replied  he  in  a  low  voice,  «  a  J^J^  ^«  Uctor  or  executioner  to  introduce 

pretty  question  to  a  dead  man  r  £«*'  H  a»ow  them  to  visit  friends,  &c. 

«  Dcid,  sir  1  what  do  you  mean  r  ^"^  prisoners  had  merely  chains  upon  the 

«  Yes,  I  died  last  Wednesday ;  the.coffin  ^  ''^^IZ'^-  ^^  ^^  "*  ""^l  1  V'T 

will  be  here  prescnUy,  and  I  shidl  be  buried  "T^"^  ^  ^  P'^'?^"V  ^  ^'"'"^^  *?  ^^ 

to-morrow  "  house  of  a  magistrate,  or  custody  of  the 

Thesuraeon,amanofsenseandskill,im.  ?f^«l  ^»   *^«   J^?   ^^'^f*.   ^f^^  ^ 

mediatelyfelttbepatienfspulse,andshsJdng  S*^'*S~T"f!**^K*'  '^vtZ''''  *^^^f ? 

his  head,  said,  "  1  find  it  £1  indUd  too  true ;  J^»^^/  "l^  to  let  him  have  liberty,  and  thai 

youareiertainly  defunct;  the  blood  is  in  a  ^^  ^^P'^^f  forbid  none  of  his  acquaintance 

state  of  stagnation,  putrefiustion  is  about  to  ^L.T" '       ^'S?^a     nT\'       i?*""*!' 

take  placeTind  th?  ^ner  you  are  buried  ft^L^^i^*^?^,^?  .*^^*"  ^/  **S'^^  Tk**J 

the  better  '>  ^  soldier  that  kept  him ;  and  while  in  that 

•n>«  coffin  arrived,  he  WMcarefnUypUoed  Z'^^l  '^*  "^'^^a"^  S*  "^T  ^  *^f 

in  it,  and  carried  U^rds  the  churih:   Hie  ^  ^F^  "^""k-.k^V'!*''?  V^I^  u 

surgeon  had  prerioualy  given  instructions  ^"«  "  V*""^  ^^^  *u"  ***'"•  u-  5*^"'^ 

to  weral  neighbours  how  to  proceed.  The  "">  *^°'«  »*"*  '?.  *"*  ^.r,,     ^^fiJ'**"" 

procession  kii  scarcely  moved  a  dotra  Pfea^inf  and  teaciung  with  aU  confidence, 

yards,  when  a  person  stopped  to  inquire  "<>  man  forbidding  him.f 

who  they   were  carrying   to  the  grove  t  ^".J^f  middle  age  there  were  prison. 

«  Mr.  — — ,  our  late  worthy  overseer!"  provided  with  collars,  handcufls,  and  other 

«  What!  is  the  old  rogie  gone  at  last?  Wttere,  without  doors  or  windows,  and  de- 

a  good  release,  for  a  greSer  villain  never  «=«"<>«•'  "'to?n>y  by  ladders   Other  pruwn, 

lived  **  ^^^^  made  like  a  cage,  with  portcullised 

Tie  imaginary  deceased  no  sooner  heard  ^'^"'  "  "<»?'{.  ^i  **'*..'7L*  "°J*  ^f 

is  attack  on  his  character,  than  he  jumped  P"son,  called      pediculus.    because  m  U 


lived. 

T 
this 


— — ■■•■'■    ■    ■ *  Fovlnokc** Eoer.  of  Anttqiiittet. 
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the  feet  were  bound  with  chains,  and  pri- 
sons were  made  dark  on  purpose. 

Anglo-8axon  prisons  were  annexed  to 
palaceSy  with  a  work-place  in  them;  the 
prisoners  were  chained  and  had  guards.  In 
castles  there  were  dungeoDs,  consisting  of 
lour  dark  apartments,  three  below,  and  one 
above,  up  a  long  staircase,  all  well  secured ; 
in  the  upf)ermosty  a  ring  to  which  criminals 
were  chained.  Prisons  were  sometimes 
guarded  by  dogs,  and  prisoners  bound  in 
chains,  brought  in  carts,  and  discharged 
upon  a  new  reign.* 


AN  ENGLISH  PRISON  A.  D.  1827. 

In  the  Table  Booky  which  notes  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  sketches  the  features 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  whenever 
they  are  conveniently  presented,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  notice  a  petition  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1827,  respecting 

HORSHAM  GAOL,  SUSSEX. 

The  petition  alluded  to  is  from  debtors 
.n  tfie  above  prison,  and  the  Votes  of  the 
House  state  tne  following  particulars,  as 
set  forth  in  the  petition  :— 

The  said  gaol  is  ill  constructed,  confined, 
and  inconvenient,  having  only  twenty  cells 
on  the  debtors'  side,  half  of  which  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  debtors,  and  the  other 
tialt  chiefly  to  smugglers  and  others  for 
notorious  offences  against  the  revenue  laws, 
and  to  deserters  from  the  army. 

The  said  cells  for  debtors  are  constructed 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  cells  for  the  felons,  having 
no  glazed  sash-windows,  but  merely  iron- 
gratings,  with  the  addition  at  night  of  an 
ill-constructed  wooden  shutter, .  having  a 
small  square  hole  in  the  same  of  about  six 
inches  diameter,  in  some  instances  glazed 
and  in  others  not,  and  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  keep  out  the  rain  or  cold  during  the 
inclement  season. 

The  cells  are  small,  being  only  twelve 
feet  by  eight  feet,  and  having  no  fire-place 
or  other  means  of  being  warmed. 

The  said  cells  are  merely  brick  arches 
lime-whitened,  with  rough  stone  pavement, 
and  so  exceedingly  damp  at  times  that  the 
water  condenses  on  the  walls,  and  runs 
down  the  sides  thereof,  and  on  to  the  floor, 
and  from  thence  into  the  common  passage, 
which  is  so  narrow,  that  when  any  of  the 

doors   of  the  cells  are'  open  there  is  not 

-  ■  -       -  ,   J _^ 
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room  fat  otte  ptrioa  stMy  Co  walk,  par- 
ticultrly  as  the  passage  it  dark. 

When  the  weather  is  wet,  or  otherwise 
inconvenient,  the  shutters  of  the  cells  must 
necessarily  be  put  up  to  exclude  the  same, 
thereby  rendering  the  cells  so  dark  that  the 
prisoners  cannot  conveniently  see  either  to 
read  or  vmte;  and,  therefore,  when  the 
prisoners  wish  to  retire  to  read  or  write 
they  cannot  do  so,  and  are  compelled  to  sit 
in  the  common  kkchen,  which  is  small,  and 
consequently  crowded,  and  is  the  only  place 
for  the  cooking  for  all  the  prisoners,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  accommodate  them  for  a 
sleeping  wai-d  and  other  purposes. 

Ine  fire-place  is  small  and  inconvenient, 
and  very  scantily  supplied  with  fuel,  and 
when  the  prison  is  crowded,  as  it  has  lately 
been,  it  is  totally  impossible  for  all  the 
prisoners  to  have  access  to  the  fire,  for  the 
required  purposes  of  cooking  or  otherwise 
particularly  when  most  required,  as  in  wet 
and  inclement  weather. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  thirteen  or 
more  prisoners  are  obliged  to  sleep  in 
the  said  kitchen,  and  three  in  each  bed  in 
many  of  the  cells. 

To  each  cell  is  affixed  an  iron-grating 
door,  and  also  a  door  made  of  timber ;  and 
the  debtors  are  locked  up  within  their  re- 
spective cells  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
having  no  access  to  them  till  seven  oVlock 
the  next  ■  morning,  so  that  any  one  being 
taken  ill  in  the  night  might  lay  and  perish 
before  his  situation  could  be  discovered  or 
made  knovvn,  or  any  assistance  rendered. 

The  prisoners  are  unlocked  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  are  allowed  to 
go  into  the  yard  of  the  prison  till  eight, 
when  they  are  called  in  by  means  of  a 
whistle  until  nine  o'clock,  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  yard  again  until  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon,  again  locked  into  the 
wards  till  one  o'clock,  and  again  in  the 
same  manner  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon for  the  night. 

Respectable  females  are  confined  in  the 
same  ward  with  the  smugglers  and  others, 
and  no  female  is  appointed  or  employed  to 
attend  on  them  in  any  case. 

The  state  of  the  prison  is  in  general 
filthy. 

Tnere  is  no  sink  or  water-course,  nor  any 
water  laid  on  to  either  of  the  wards,  nor 
any  means  of  obtaining  water  after  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

If  any  part  or  the  iwhole  of  the  prison  is 
at  any  time  cleaned,  it  is  done  by  some  of 
the  debtors. 

Iliere  is  no  proper  place  for  the  reception 
of  the  dirty  water  or  filth  from  the  wards. 
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but  tlie  lame  is  indi:fcriminately  thrown  oat 
at  the  iron-grating  doors  at  the  end  of  the 
f>a8sage  to  each  ward,  thereby  occasioning 
a  great  stench  highly  disagreeable  and  un- 
wholesome to  the  prisoners. 

The  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  see 
their  respective  friends  or  solicitors  within 
the  walls  of  the  prison,  but  are  compelled 
to  come  into  a  room  in  the  gaoler*s  house, 
and  there  meet  their  friends  or  solicitors, 
subject  to  the  continual  interruption  or 
presence  of  the  gaoler,  his  wife,  or  others, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  prisoners  and 
their  friends,  and  on  the  sabbath-day  even 
this  privilege  is  not  allowed. 

No  debtor  is  allowed  to  have  any  trunk, 
portmanteau,  diessing-cue,  or  even  a 
clothes-bag,  with  lock  and  key,  within  the 
prison,  so  that  the  prisoners  are  obliged, 
whensoever  they  require  any  change  of 
clothing,  to  obtain  leave  to  come  into  the 
room  in  the  gaoler's  house  before  mention- 
ed,  and  there  take  them  from  their  port- 
manteau, or  otherwise;  no  respectable 
prisoner  cau  therefore  have  any  article  of 
convenience  or  value  with  him,  without 
being  obliged  either  to  carry  it  about  his 
person,  or  leave  it  exposed  in  his  cell,  or  in 
an  ill-constructed  small  cupboard,  where 
he  is  also  obliged  to  keep  nis  provisions, 
&c. ;  and  so  great  is  the  injustice  in  the 
prison,  that  smugglers  not  only  receive 
tburpence-halfpenny  per  day,  but  are  also 
allowed  a  quart  of  strong  beer  or  ale  each 
roan,  while  the  debtors  are  not  permitted 
to  have  strong  beer  or  ale  even  by  paying 
for  it. 

When  a  debtor  is  removed  by  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  London,  a  distance  of 
thirty-six  miles,  and  for  which  one  shilling 
per  mile  is  allowed  by  law  to  the  gaoler, 
the  sum  of  two  pounds  five  shillings  has 
been  demanded  and  taken  by  the  gaoler. 

A  marked  inattention  to  the  complaints 
or  remonstrances  repeatedly  made  by  vari- 
ous prisoners,  together  with  the  general 
bad  state  of  the  prison,  and  the  excessive 
a.nd  unnecessary  narshness  of  the  regula- 
tions, rendered  it  imperative  on  the  petition* 
ers  to  attempt  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
the  house,  m  the  fervent  hope  that  the 
house  would  be  pleased  to  cause  inquiry  to 
be  made  into  the  truth  of  the  several  alle- 
gations contained  in  the  petition,  which 
the  petitioners  pledge  themselves  to  prove, 
if  permitted,  by  affidavit  or  otherwise,  as 
the  house  should  direct. 

Tlie  petitioners  humbly  prayed,  that  a 
speedy  remedy  might  be  applied  to  their 
complaints  as  to  the  house  ra  its  wisdom 
should  seem  meet. 


ODE 

To  ▲  Sparrow  aliohting  bepore  the 
JunoES*  Chambers  in  Serjeaiit*s  Ink, 
Fleet-street. 

fFrUten  in  hOf  an  Aamr,  while  attending 
a  Summons. 

Art  tkM«olieitorfor  all  thj  fribe. 

That  tku  I  mm  bebold  th«e  ?— one  that  emnet 
Dowa  aaid  bul-above,  aa  vader-soriba, 

To  sue  for  erombs  ? — 
Awaj  I  'tU  rain  to  ofle  rouad  Uie  tqaaT«»-«- 
I  fbar  (boo  bast  ao  bead- 
To  tbiak  to  f«t  tby  bread 

Wber^lawjeraarel 

Saj-'baet  thoa  pull'd  Mraie  sparrow  o'er  tbe  coals 

Aad  flitted  bare  a  svmmoas  to  iadito  ? 
I  only  bope  no  oan'd  judieial  kite 

Has  straek  tbee  off  tbe  rolls ! 
I  searee  sboold  deem  tbee  ef  tbe  laip— and  jtt 

TUae  eje  is  kaea  and  qaiok  enough — aad  still 
Tbo«  bear'st  tbTsalf  witb  petk  aad  liaj  fr«t  :— 

Bat  tboa  bow  desperately  short  thy  hilt  I 
How  qnickly  mightf it  tboa  be  of  tiiat  bereft  ? 
A  aixtb  «*  taz*d  off  **— bow  UtUe  woald  be  left  f 


Art  tboa  on  saaunoas  ooake,  or  order  bent  ? 

Tell  mo-lbr  I  am  siafc  at  heart  to  know  1    ' 
Say,— 4n  tbe  sky  u  there  "  distress  for  rent,'* 

That  thou  bast  flitted  to  the  eoarta  below  ? 
If  tboa  womUtt  hanl  some  sparrow  o*er  the  eoali^ 

Aad  votUat  his  spirit  hamper  aad  perplex — 
Oo  to  Joha  Body— he*s  arulable— 

Sign— swear— and  get  a  bill  of  Middleiez 
Retnraable  (mind,— bailable  I) 
Oa  Wedaesday  after  th'  morrow  of  All  Sonls. 

Or  dost  tboa  oome  a  sofferer  ?  I  aae 

I  see  tbee  **  east  tby  hoU-ful  ejm  arennd  ;'* 
Oh,  call  'ames  White,  and  he  will  sat  thee  free. 
He  and  Joha  Baiaes  will  speedily  be  bovnd,— > 
In  double  tbe  snm 
That  then  wilt  come 
And  meet  the  plaintiff  Bird  on  legal  grenad. 
Bat  stand,  oh,  stand  aside,— ^for  look. 

Judge  Best,  on  DO  fantastic  toe. 
Through  dingy  areB,^by  dirty  nook,— 
Aoross  the  yard  into  hit  room  aoth  go  '— 
Aad  wisely  there  doth  read 
Summons  for  time  to  plead.— 
Aad  frame 
Order  for  same. 

Thorn  fcwitteriag,  legal,  foolidi,  feathex*d  thing, 

A  tiny  boy,  wiOi  salt  for  latitot. 
Is  snaakiag,  bailiff-like,  to  touch  tby  wing;— 

Canst  thoa  not  see  the  tnok  he  woald  be  at  9 
Away  1  away !  and  let  him  not  prevaiL 

I  do  rejoice  tboa'rt  off!  and  yet  I  groan 

To  read  in  that  boy'*  silly  fate  my  own  ■ 
/am  at  fault  I 

For  fmm  my  attit  though  I  brought  my  mit 
I're  failM  to  put  a  Utde  on  thy  tab  f 
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anritnt  Boor  of  Sromltp  €fjnrttf. 

On  our  liait  to  Bromte;  churcli,  as  soon  Thii  door  formerly  hung  on  th«  neitem 

ai  the  modern  out«r  gale*  of  the  porch  vcre  stone  jamb;  but,  for  varmth,  and  greater 

uTvlocked,  we  were  Wnick  by  the  venerable  convenience,    llie    cliurchwardens,    undet 

appearanceor  the  old  inner  oaV  door;  and,  whose   management   the   edifice  vns   lait 

instead  of  lakini;  a  tiew  of  the  church,  of  repaired,  put  up  a    pair  of  fo1ding-doo4' 

which  there  are  leveral  prints,  Mr.  Wiiliami  covered  with  crimson  cloth;   yet,  with 

made  a  drawing  of  the  decayed  portal,  (roro  respectful   regai-d,  worthy  of  imilation   ir 

nbence  he  executed  the  present  engraving,  other  places,  tbey  preserved  Ibis  vestige  of 

On  the  hinge-iide  of  the  eograviog,  thwM  anti<iuily,  and  were  even  careful  lo  display 

ii  a  represenlalton  of  Ihe  outer  dge  of  the  its  time-wont  front.     For  this  purpose  the 

iSoor.  door  hu  been  attached  lo  the  eastern  iamb, 
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so  that  if  it  were  shut  its  ornamented  side  it  might  have  been  more  ordeily  to  have 

would  be  hidden ;  instead  whereof,  it  is  noticed  the  "  church-yarci-porch."    There 

kept  open  by  a  slight  fastening  against  the  is  one  at  Bromley,  though  more  modem 

eastern  form,  or  settle,  within  the  porch.  than   the  fine  *'  lich-gate"  at   Beckenham 

___^_^__^  already  engraved  and  described.*  Sir  Jobs 

Sinclair  records  of  some  parishioners  in  the 

It  may  be  remembered  by  readers  of  the  county  of  Argyll,  that  ^  though  by  no 
Every  Day  Book,*  that,  on  St.  Mark's  eve,  means  superstitious,  (an  observation  which 
our  ancestors '' watched  ihe  church-porch,''  m  the  sequel  seems  very  odd,)  they  still 
as  they  do  to  the  present  day  in  some  parts  retain  some  opinions  handed  down  by  their 
ofYorkshireand  the  north  of  England,  from  ancestors,  perhaps  from  the  time  of  the 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  till  one  in  the  mom-  Druids.  It  is  Relieved  by  them,  that  the 
ing.  This  done  thrice,  on  the  third  year  spirit  of  the  last  person  that  was  buried 
they  were  supposed  to  have  seen  the  ghosts  watches  round  the  church-yard  till  another 
of  those  who  were  to  die  the  next  year  pass  is  buried,  to  whom  he  delivers  his  charge.'* 
by  into  the  church.  When  any  one  sickens  Further  on,  in  the  same  work,t  is  related, 
that  is  thought  to  have  been  seen  in  this  that  **  in  one  division  of  this  county,  where 
manner,  it  is  presently  whispered  about  it  was  believed  that  the  ghost  of  the  person 
that  he  will  not  recover,  for  that  such  or  last  buned  kept  the^a/eof  the  churcn-yard 
such  an  one,  who  watched  on  St.  Mark's  till  relieved  by  the  next  victim  of  death, 
eTe,  says  so.  This  idle  superstition  is  in  a  singular  scene  occurred,  when  two  burials 
such  force,  that  if  the  patients  themselves  were  to  take  place  in  one  church-yard  on 
hear  of  it,  the^  almost  despair  of  recoveir :  the  same  day.  Both  parties  staggered  for- 
many  are  said  to  hare  actually  died  by  ward  as  fast  as  possible  to  cpnsign  their 
their  imaginary  fears.  The  like  irrationsd  respective  friend  in  the  first  place  to  the 
belief  and  fond  practice  prevail  on  St  dust:  if  they  met  at  the  gate,  the  dead 
John's  eve.  **  I  am  sure,"  says  a  writer  in  were  thrown  down  till  the  living  decided, 
the  '^  Connoisseur,"  /'  that  my  own  sister  by  blows,  whose  ghost  should  be  condemn- 
Hettv,  who  died  just  before  Christmas,  ed  to  porter  it." 
stood  in  the  church-porch  last  Midsummer 
eve,  to  see  all  that  were  to  die  that  year  in  ■ 
our  parish ;  and  she  saw  her  own  appari- 
tion.'  It  is  told  of  a  company  of  these  Bromley  church>door  is  a  vestige;  for  on 
^  watchers,"  that  one  of  them  fell  into  a  examination  it  will  be  found  not  perfect, 
sound  sleep,  so  that  he  could  not  be  waked.  It  is  seven  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and 
and  while  in  this  state  his  ghost  or  spirit  in  width  four  feet  eight  inches :  the  width 
was  seen  by  the  rest  of  his  companions  of  the  door-way,  between,  the  stone  jambs, 
knocking  at  the  church-door.  is  two  inches  more ;  the  vridth  of  the  door 

In  relation  to  this  ehuich- watching  on  itself,  therefore,  has  been  reduced  these  two 
St.  Mark*8  and  St.  John's  ere,  there  is  a  inches ;  and  bence  the  centre  of  the  oma> 
narrative  in  the  "  Athenian  Oracle,"  pub-  roents  in  relief  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
lished  by  John  Dunton :— *'  Nine  others  door  in  its  present  state.  It  is  a  good  spe- 
besides  myself  went  into  a  church-porch,  cimen  of  the  fast-decaying,  and  often  pre- 
with  an  expectation  of  seeing  those  who  maturely  removed,  fine  doors  of  our  old 
should  die  that  year ;  but  about  eleven  churches.  The  lock,  probably  of  like  age 
o'clock  I  was  so  afraid  that  I  left  them,  and  ^ith  the  door,  and  also  of  wood,  is  a  mas- 
all  the  nine  did  positively  affirm  to  me,  that  sive  effectual  contrivance,  two  feet  six 
about  an  hour  after,  the  church-doors  flying  inches  long,  seven  inches  and  a  half  deep, 
open,  the  minister,  (who  it  seems  was  verv  and  five  inches  thick ;  with  a  bolt  an  inch 
much  troubled  that  night  in  his  sleep,)  with  in  height,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
such  as  should  die  that  year,  did  appear  in  ness,  that  shoots  out  two  inches  on  the  appli- 
order:  which  persons  they  named  to  me,  cation  ofthe  rude  heavy  key,  which  as  to  form 
and  they  appeared  then  all  very  healthful ;  and  size  is  exactly  depictuived  in  the  follow- 
but  six  of  them  died  in  six  weeks  after,  in  ing  page.  It  seemed  good  to  introduce  the 
the  very  same  order  that  they  appeared  ."f  engraving,  both  in  respect  to  the  antiquity 

of  the  original,  and  to  the  information  it 

-  conveys  of  the  devices  of  our  ancestors 

Before  mention  of  the  «  chmch-porch,''  ^^^  locking-up. 


*  Sm  di«  Sv0ry  Dmi-Book,  on  8t  John's  «Te,  ke,  •  In  vol.  i.  p.  71  B> 

t  Brand.  t  Statwaonl  Acoonnt  of  Scotland. 
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!3niffitt  Xup  of  Bromlep  Cburcf). 

Kejri  varied  in  tbeir  form  according  to  purpose,  and  in  some  church-fards  trundled 

tlie  age  nbeiein  they  were  made,  and  the  from  gia*e  W  grave,  wherein  the  minitln 

pnrpotes  foi  which  tbvjr  were  u«ed.     Ar»-  and  clvrk  atand^  like  the  ordinaTj  of  New- 

ciently,  the  figure  of  the  key  of  the  weit  nte  and  a  dytus  malefactor  at  the  new 

door  of  the  church  wu  put  in  the  register,  drop  in   the  Old   Bailey.      An  unseemly 

This  wai  mostly  done  on   the  delivery  of  thing  of  this    description   is   uied   at  Sl 

the  church  keys  to  the  "  ostiarii,"  who  were  George's  in  the  Borough, 

cdceis,  crealed  with  much  ceremon*,  to  

whom  the  keys  weie  intrusted :  the  bishopt 

Ihemsehei  ddivered  the  ktj$,  and  the  dea-  Tbe    'church   of  Bromley,    id    ancient 

cooi  the  iBOn  of  the  refpectjve  churcbee.'  ipadoui  edifice  with  a  square  tower,  has 

been  much  modernised,  yet  to  the  credit  of 

U>e  inhabitants  it  retains  its  old  Norman 

While  W.  drew  the  door  of  Bromley  font.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  unceftain 
church  I  had  aaple  opportunity  to  make  to  what  latnt  it  was  dedicated  :  some  as. 
nwasurement*  and  hxA  about ;  and  I  par-  oribe  it  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  otheii 
ticularlj  noticed  a  capital  large  umbrella  of  to  St.  Blaise ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Browne 
old  coDitructioB,  which  I  brought  out  and  Willis,  with  all  bis  industiy  and  erudite  re- 
set up  in  ibe  chnrch-yaid  :  with  its  wooden  search,  was  unable  to  determine  the  point, 
handle,  fixed  into  a  movable  shaft,  shod  This  I  ifirm  from  a  HS.  memorandum 
with  an  iron  point  at  the  bottom,  and  struck  before  me  iu  his  hand-writing.  It  abound! 
into  the  ground,  it  stood  seven  feet  high ;  with  monuments,  though  none  are  of  *eiT 
the  awning  is  ofaneen  oiled'Cauvass,  such  old  standing,  latere  was  formerW  atom!) 
as  common  ombrellu  were  made  of  forty  to  Water  de  Henche,  "  persoue  rle  Brom' 

fears  ago,  and  is  stretched  ou  ribs  of  cane,  leghe,   1360. "•      Among   the   mural   ta- 

t  opens  to  a  diameter  of  five   feel,  and  blets  are  the  namea  of  Elisabeth,  wifo   to 

forms  a  decent  and  capacious  covering  for  "the*  great  moralist"  Dr.  Johnson;  Dr. 

the  minister  while  engaged   in   the  burial-  Hawkesworth,  a  resident  in  Broml«',  po- 

service  at  the  grave.     It  is  in  every  respect  pnlar   by   his    "  Adventurer;"    and    Dr. 

a  more  fitlinfc  eihibilion  than  the  watch-  Zachary  Pearce.     The  latter  was  succes*- 

box  sort  of  vehicle  devised  for  the  same  ively  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  by  tba 

•  rwknbf't  Rht.  of  Amiiigiltiei.  ■  WHTcr 
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Royal  Exchange,  vicar  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields,  dean  of  Winchester,  bishop  of 
Bangor,  dean  of  Westminster,  and  bishop 
of  Rochester.  His  principal  literary  la- 
boars  were  editorial — *'  Longinus  de  Subli- 
mitate/*  "  Cicero  de  Officiis,''  and  *"  Cicero 
de  Oratore."  He  wrote  in  the  *'  Specta- 
tor," No.  572,  upon  "  Quacks,"  and  No. 
633  apon  '<  Eloquence;"  and  No.  131  in 
the  <<  Guardian,"  signed  «<  Ned  Mum." 
The  chief  of  this  prelate's  other  works  wece 
Sermons.  There  is  a  cenotaph  to  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  a  distinction  he  was 
entitled  to  by  his  learning  and  virtues. 

Dr.  Zachary  Pearce  is  remarkable  for 
having  desired  to  resign  his  deanery  and 
bishopric.  In  1763,  being  then  seventy- 
three  years  old,  he  told  his  majesty  in  his 
closet  that  he  found  the  business  of  his 
stations  too  much  for  him;  that  he  was 
afraid  it  would  grow  more  so  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  desired  to  retire,  that 
he  might  spend  more  time  in  his  devotions 
and  studies.  Afterwards,  one  of  the  law 
lords  doubted  the  practicability  of  resign- 
ing a  bishopric,  but  on  further  considera- 
tion the  difficulty  disappeared.  The  kins 
then  gave  his  consent,  ana  the  bishop  kissed 
hands  upon  it ;  but  lord  Bath  reauesting 
the  bishopric  and  deanery  of  the  king  for 
Dr.  Newton,  then  bishop  of  Bristol,  the 
ministry  thought  that  no  church  dignities 
should  pass  nom  the  crown  but  through 
their  hands,  and  opposed  the  resi^ation,  . 
as  the  shortest  way  of  keeping  the  bishopric 
from  being  disposed  of  otherwise  than  uey 
liked.  On  this  occasion  the  law  lord,  earl 
Mansfield,  who  had  been  doubtful,  and 
who  soon  dfter  had  seen  clear,  doubted 
again,  and  Dr.  Pearce  was  told  b^  the  king 
he  must  think  no  more  about  resigning  the 
bishopric.  In  1 768  he  resigned  the  deaneij 
of  Westminster,  and  wrote 

THE  WISH. 

Fr»  all  DeoMal  caret  at  laat  wt  fraa, 
(0  eovld  that  fraadom  itiU  mofa  parCbet  ba) 
M^  MS*!  naridiaa  kaar,  long  paat  aad  foaa  s 
Dim  aif  kt,  nnflt  for  work,  eomat  luMt*aiaf  oa  s 
Ib  Ufii*8  lata  aT*Bmr.  ^n*  a  leaftk  of  4af , 
I  tad  ma  gaattj  taadiag  to  daeaj : 
How  dwU  I  than  my  faiad  asit  maka? 
How  bast  taeara  mj  graat  atonal  staka  ? 
Tkia  my  prima  wiok,  to  tea  tky  fflorioaa  faea, 
^O  graeioQi  Ood,  ia  toma  moia  kappy  plaoa ; 
Till  tkoB  to  apoad  m j  abort  ramaiaa  of  tiau 
la  tboagbta,  wkiek  raiaa  tka  aoal  to  tratba  aaUdna : 
To  lira  witk  iBnoeeaoa,  witt  paaoa  aad  lora^ 
▲s  do  thosa  aaiats  wko  dwell  ia  blim  abora : 
Bf  prajara,  tka  wioga  wkieh  faith  to  raaaoa  laadts 
O  aow  my  ao^il  to  HaaT*a*8  kigk  throat  aaetads : 


Wkila  kara  oa  earth,  tkai  oa  m}  baadad  kaea. 
O  Power  dtTiaa,  I  aappUeata  to  thae ; 
May  I  meat  Death,  whea  hit  approach  it  made* 
Not  food  of  life,  aor  of  hit  dart  afraid ; 
Feel  that  my  gaia,  which  I  eeteem*d  a  loet : 
HeaT'a  ia  the  gold  refia'd,  earth  bat  the  draet. 

Bishop  Pearce  lived  and  laboured  till 
June  20, 1774,  when  he  died  iu  the  eighty, 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 


There  is  a  neat  monument  by  Nollekens 
OTer  the  north  gallery  of  the  church,  witlt 
a  remarkable  inscription :-.-«  Sacred  to  the 
memoiy  of  Thomas  Chase,  Esq.  formerly 
of  this  parish,  born  in  the  city  of  Lisbon 
the  1st  of  November  1729;  and  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  the  same  house  where 
he  first  saw  the  light  in  the  ever-memorable 
and  terrible  earthauake  which  befell  that 
city  the  1st  of  November,  1755:  when 
after  a  most  wonderful  escape,  he  by  de- 
grees recovered  from  a  very  deplorable 
condition,  and  lived  till  the  20th  of  Nov 
1788,  aged  59  years." 


On  the  outside  of  the  church  a  monu- 
mental stone,  fixed  in  the  wall,  records  a 
memorable  and  aiTecting  instance  of  grati* 
tude  in  noble  terms  :-^ 

Ntar  thia  Place  liea  the  Bodj  of 

ELIZABETH  MONK, 

Wko  departed  thb  Life 

Oa  the  S7&  Daj  of  Aagaat,  1758, 

Aged  101 : 

She  wat  tht  Widow  of  Jobk  Movk,  lata  of  thit 

Pariah,  Blackamith, 

Her  aeooad  Haabaad, 

To  whom  aha  hadbeaa  a  wife  aear  Aftj  Yeara, 

By  whom  the  had  ao  Childraa ; 

Aad  of  the  Iiaaa  of  the  firat  Mamaga  aoat  lived 

totketaooad: 

Bat  VIRTUS 

Woald  aot  laffiar  kar  to  be  Ckildlett : 

Aa  lalaat,  to  whom,  aad  to  wkoaa  Father  aad 

Mother  aha  had  beea  Narae 

(8adk  ia  tka  Uaeertaiaty  of  teoiporal  Proeperity) 

Baoame  depeadeat  apon  Straageza 

lor  tke  Neoeaaariee  of  Life : 

To  kirn  ake  afluded  tke  Proteotion  of  a  Mother. 

Tkia  paraatal  Ckaritj 

Waa  retaraed  with  ftUal  Affsetipa ; 

Aad  ake  waa  tapported,  ia  the  Faebleaeat  of  Age, 

by  kin  whom  ake  had  okeriaked  ia 

tka  Helokaaaeoa  of  Jafavy. 

LET  IT  BE  REMEMBERED, 

Tkat  tkert  ia  ao  SUtkia  ia  wkiek  ladaatir  will 

aot  obtaia  Power  to  be  liberal* 

Nor  aay  Ckaranter  oa  wkick  Laberalitf  will  aot 

coafe"  Hoaor 
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81m  kad  btM  loaf  prepared,  by  a  tiaplt  mm! 

oiiaffBetad  Pietjr, 

For  that  awfal  noment,  whleb,  howvrar  d«U7«d, 

[■  nBirenaJl^  win. 

Haw  Uiw  are  allowed  an  aqxial  Time  oCProbatioa  t 

How  maay,  bjr  their  lit ea. 

appear  to  preanmo  vpoa  more  1 

To  praeenre  the  menorv  of  this  penoa ;  and  jet 
aaorr,  to  perpetuate  tlio  leeioa  of  her  life,  thta  itOM 
was  erected  by  volantarjr  contribatMa. 


An  intelligent  inhabitant  of  Bromley^  in 
the  year  1747,  mentions  a  discovery,  nfith 
some  accompanying  remarks,  appropriate 
to  the  present  notice  :— 

**  In  the  year  1 733,  the  present  clerk  of 
the  parish  church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  by 
his  digging  a  grave  in  that  church-yard, 
close  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  wall, 
dug  up  a  funeral  crown,  or  garland, 
which  is  most  artificially  wrought  in  fiUa- 
gree  work  with  gold  and  silver  wire,  in 
resemblance  of  myrtle,  (with  which  plant 
the  funebrial  garlands  of  the  ancients  were 
composed,*)  whose  leaves  are  fastened  to 
hoops  of  larger  wire  of  iron,  now  something 
corroded  with  rust,  but  both  the  gold  and 
silver  remain  to  this  time  very  little  differ- 
ent from  their  original  splendour.  It  was 
also  lined  with  cloth  of  silver,  a  piece  of 
which,  together  with  part  of  this  curious 
garland,  I  keep  as  a  choice  relic  of  anti- 
quity. 

"  Besides  these  crowns,  (which  were 
buried  with  deceased  virgins,)  the  ancients 
had  also  their  depository  garlands,  the  use  of 
which  was  continued  even  till  of  late  years 
(and  perhaps  are  still  retained  in  many 
parts  of  this  nation,  for  my  own  knowledge 
of  these  matters  extends  not  above  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  round  London,)  which  gar- 
lands, at  the  funerals  of  the  deceased,  were 
carried  solemnly  before  the  corpse  by  two 
maids,  and  afterwards  hung  up  in  some 
conspicuous  place  within  the  church,  in 
memorial  of  tne  departed  person,  and  were 
(at  least  all  that  I  have  seen)  made  after 
the  following  manner,  viz.  the  lower  rim  or 
circlet  was  a  broad  hoop  of  wood,  where- 
unto  was  fixed,  at  the  siaes  thereof,  part  of 
two  other  hoops  crossing  each  other  at  the 
top,  at  right  angles,  which  formed  the  upper 
part,  being  about  one-third  longer  than  the 
width;  these  hoops  were  whollv  covered 
with  artificial  flowers  of  paper,  dyed  horn, 
or  silk,  and  more  or  less  beauteous,  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  or  ingenuity  of  the  per- 
former.   In  the  vacancy  of  the  inside,  from 

*  Sir  Thomaa  Brown*e  Mifo.  Tracts,  p.  M. 


(he  top,  bung  white  paper,  cut  in  form  of 
gloves,  whereon  was  wrote  the  deceased's 
name,  age,  &c.  together  with  long  slips  of 
various  coloured  paper  or  ribbons.  Tliese 
were  many  times  intermixed  with  gilded  or 
painted  empty  shells  of  blown  eggs,  aa 
farther  ornaments ;  or,  it  may  be,  as  em- 
blems of  the  bubbles  or  bitterness  of  this 
life ;  whilst  other  garlands  had  only  a  soli- 
tary hour-glass  hanging  therein,  as  a  more 
significant  symbol  of  mortality. 

"  About  forty  years  ago  these  garlanda 
grew  much  out  of  repute,  and  were  thought 
by  many  as  very  unbecoming  decorations 
for  so  sacred  a  place  as  the  church ;  and  at 
the  reparation  or  new  beautifying  several 
churches  where  I  have  been  concerned,  I 
was  obliged,  by  order  of  the  minister  and 
churchwardens,  to  take  the  garlands  down, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  hang  up  any  more  for  the  future.  Yet 
notwithstanding,  several  people,  unwilling 
to  forsake  their  ancient  and  aelightful  cus- 
tom, continued  still  the  making  of  them, 
and  they  were  carried  at  the  ranerals,  as 
before,  to  the  grave,  and  put  therein  upon 
the  coffin  over  the  face  of  the  dead ;  this  I 
have  seen  done  in  many  places.*^ 


eutvitk  9Iap0« 

No.  XXVIL 

[From  the    ^  Gentleman  of  Venice,"  a 
Tragi-Comedy  by  James  Shirley,  1655.] 

OitMonni,  of  noble  estraetion,  hut 
brought  up  a  OardeneTf  and  ignorant  of 
any  greater  hirthy  lovee  BettaurOf  a  Prtii- 
€eee ;  and  ie  hehved  again, 

Bellaura.     OiovannL 

Belt,  How  sow,  GioTaaai ; 
iThat,  with  a  iword  I  You  were  aot  ued  to  appaav 
Thae  ann*d.  Yoar  weapon  ia  a  spade,  I  take  it. 

Gio.  It  did  become  my  bteproCenioa,  Madam: 
Bat  I  am  ehaaged— 

BM.  Not  to  a  soldier? 

Oio.  It  is  a  title.  Madam,  will  madi  fraoa  me  i 
And  with  the  best  coUeetioa  of  mj  thonghts 
I  have  ambitian  to  the  ware. 

B*U,  Yoa  have  ? 

0(o,  O  *tas  a  brave  professioa  and  rewards 
▲U  loss  wa  meet,  with  double  weight  in  glory ; 
A  ealliag,  Priaoes  stiJI  are  proad  to  own ; 
And  some  do  willingly  foigat  their  crowns. 
To  be  commanded.    *Tis  the  spring  of  aU 
We  here  entitle  fSame  to ;  £mperors, 

*  Oentleman's  Hagaaine, 
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Awl  mB  atfTBoa  of  hooonn,  tming  all 

Tkur  aaaiM  to  this  Miiplojrmait ;  in  k«r  Tttt 

Aad  flix«v]ar  tnbneM  KoUiif  Klagt, 

And  makiiif  them  s  and  jet  bo  Uad  as  aot 

Te  eaolade  saeh  priTate  thiags  as  I*  who  maj 

iean  aad  eoauasMe  ia  her  gfeat  arts.^M j  HfSt 

Bath  besn  too  asdess  to  mj  self  aad  ooantry ; 

'Tis  time  I  shoold  eoiplo/  it,  to  deserre 

A  aame  withia  their  registry,  that  briaf 

TV  wealth,  the  harrestv  hosae  el  weU-boufht  he«o«r. 

Beli.  Yet  I  eaa  see 
Thnmgh  all  this  retolntiott,  Oiorsaai, 
Tis  somethiag  else  has  wrought  this  violent  ehaage. 
rnj  let  me  be  of  cooasel  with  jwr  thoof  hts. 
And  knew  the  serioas  aaotive ;  oomer  be  eleai . 
I  am  ao  eaem/,  aad  eaa  assbt 
Where  I  allow  the  oaase. 

Qi0,  Yoa  may  be  aafry. 
Madam,  aad  ohide  H  as  a  saoey  pride 
la  me  to  aame  or  look  at  hoaoar ;  aov 
Caa  I  bat  know  what  small  additioB 
Is  mj  oatkilfnl  arm  to  aid  a  eoantry. 

BeU.  I  maj  therefore  jostlj  snspeet  there  is 
Somethiag  of  other  foroe^  that  mores  70a  to 
The  wars.    Ealaxie  my  knowledge  with  the  seoret. 

Oio,  At  this  commaad  I  open  my  heart.    Madam, 
I  mast  confess  there  is  aaother  eaase. 
Which  I  dare  aot  b  my  obedieaoe 
Obeenre,  since  yon  will  call  it  forth :  aad  yet 
I  know  yoa  wittlaaghat  ••— 

Belt.  It  wonld  ill 
Become  my  breediaf ,  GioTaaai— 

Oio.  Then, 
Know,  Madam,  I  am  ia  tore. 

BeU.  Iah>Te  with  whom? 

Oi0,  With  one  I  dare  not  aame,  she  le  so  mack 
Abere  my  birth  aad  fortaaes. 

B«(/.  I  commend 
Year  flight.    Bat  doee  she  know  it  ? 

Oio.  I  dant  nerer 
Appear  with  so  maeh  boldness  to  discoTer 
My  heart's  ee  great  ambitioa ;  it  ie  here  ttUl 
A  straage  aad  bosy  gneet. 

Bell.  And  jon  think  absence 
May  care  this  woaad'- 

Oio,  Or  death— 

BM.  1  may  preeaow 
You  thiak  she's  fair— 

Oio.  1  dare  as  socm  qnestioa  yonr  beanty,  Madam, 
The  oaly  oraameat  aad  star  of  Veaice, 
Pardon  the  bold  comparison ;  yet  there  is 
Semethiog  in  yon,  resembles  my  great  Mistress. 
She  hhah99—(aiide). 
Such  Tcry  beaon  dispeiaeth  her  bri^t  eye, 
Ptfwerfol  to  restara  decrepit  aatare; 
Bat  whea  she  frewas,  aad  changes  from  her  sweet 
Aspect,  (as  ia  my  fears  I  see  you  aow, 
Offeaded  at  my  boldness),  she  dees  blast 
Poor  OioTaaai  thns,  aad  thus  I  wither 
At  heart,  aad  wish  myself  a  thiag  foot  in 
M  J  own  foigottea  dost. 

C.  L. 


JAM£S  THOMSON. 

A  Tolmne,  entitkd  the  <"  English  OenUe- 
man's  Library  Manual/'  contains  the  fol- 
lonf  ing  remarkable  aneedotes  respecting  the 
author  of  **  The  Seasons.'' 

MlKOBANDA    COMMUKICATBD    BT    JaMKS 

RoBERTSOv,    Esq.  of  Ricbmovd,   in 

SUBBET,  LATE  SUBOEOB  TO  TBE  HOUSB- 
HOLD  AT   KeW,    OcTOBBB    17,   1791 9   TO 

Thomas  Pabeb,  Esq.  the  Poet,  axd  bt 

HIM  TO  THE  EaBL  OF  BUCHAN. 

ParhB.  Have  you  any  objection,  sir,  to 
my  taking  down  memorandums  to  a  oon- 
Tcrsation  ? 

Robertaim,  Not  in  the  least,  I  will  pn^ 
cure  you  pen,  ink,  and  paper  immediately 

I  understand,  sir,  you  knew  Thomson 
long? 

I  became  acquainted  with  him  in  the 
year  1726,  when  he  published  his  yoem  of 
Winter.  He  liTcd  opposite  to  me,  in  Lan- 
caster-court, in  the  Strand.  I  went  to  the 
East  Indies  soon  after,  which  caused  a 
chasm  in  our  acquaintance;  but,  on  my 
return,  our  intimacy  was  strongthenedy  and 
continued  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  I  do 
not  know  any  man,  living  or  dead,  I  ever 
esteemed  more  highly,  and  he  was  attached 
to  me.  I  had  once  a  complaint  of  a  con-* 
sumptive  nature,  which  confined  me  mucb 
at  home,  and  he  was  so  good  as  to  come 
often  from  Kew-lane  to  sit  with  me. 

Did  you  know  Amanda  ? 

Know  her  ?  Yes,  sir,  I  married  her  sister. 
Amanda  was  a  Miss  Young,  daughter  to 
captain  Gilbert  Young,  of  the  GulyhiU  fa- 
mily, in  Dumfriesshire,  and  was  married 
afterwards  to  admiral  Campbell.  She  was 
a  fine  sensible  woman,  ana  poor  Thomson 
was  desperately  iu  love  with  her.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Young,  her  nephew,  left  my  house 
this  very  morning.  Thomson,  indeed,  was 
never  wealthy  enough  to  marry. 

Mr.  Collins,  the  brewer,  has  told  me, 
that  he  was  so  heedless  in  his  money  con- 
cerns, that  in  paying  him  a  bill  for  beer,  he 
gave  him  two  bank  notes  rolled  together 
instead  of  one.  Collins  did  not  perceive 
the  mistake  till  he  got  home,  and  when  he 
returned  the  note  Thomson  appeared  per- 
fectly indifieient  about  the  matter,  and 
said  he  had  enough  to  go  on  withmit  it ! 
Mr.  Robertson  smued  at  this  anecdote,  and 
said  it  was  like  him. 

He  was  not,  I  believe,  one  of  the  weep- 
ing philosophers.    He  was  no  HeraclitusT 

No,  he  was  not,  indeed.  I  remember  his 
being  stopped  once  between  London  and 
Richmona,  and  robbed  of  his  watch,  and 
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^hen  I  expressed  my  regret  for  his  loss,  mitted  to  Pope  whether  he  had  compaDy  or 
**  Pshaw,  damn  it/'  said  he,  '*  I  am  elad  not ;  but  Pope  had  a  jealousy  of  every 
they  took  it  from  me,  'twas  never  good  for  eminent  writer;  he  was  a  viper  that  gnaw- 
any  thing/'  ed  the  file. 

Was  he  national  in  his  affections?  Was  Pope  a  great  talker? 

He  had  no  prejudices  whatever ;  he  was  Pope,  wnen  he  liked  his  company,  was 

flie  most  liberal  of  men  in  all  his  senti-  a  veiy  agreeable  man.     He  was  fond  of 

ments.  adulation,  and  when  he  had  any  dislike 

I  have  been  told  that  he  used  to  associate  was  a  most  bitter  satirist, 

with  parson  Cromer,  and  some  other  con-  Thomson,   I   think,  was  very  intimate 

viviais,  at  the  Old  Orange  Tree,  in  Kew-  with  David  Mallet,  the  editor  of  Boling- 

lane  ?  broke  ? 

Relaxation  of  any  kind  was  to  him  fre-  Sir,  that  person's  name  was  properly 
quently  desirable,  and  he  could  conform  to  **  Malloch  f*  but  I  used  to  call  him  '' Mo- 
any  company.  He  was  benevolent  and  loch"  in  our  festive  moments,  and  Thomson 
social,  both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  life;  enjoyed  the  jest.  Sir,  he  had  not  Thom- 
as his  friend.  Dr.  Armstrong,  said  on  ano-  son's  heart ;  he  was  not  sound  at  the  core ; 
ther  occasion,  he  practised  what  he  preach-  he  made  a  cat's-paw  of  Thomson,  and  I 
ed.  Lord  L.'s  character  of  him  as  an  did  not  like  the  man  on  that  account 
author  was  perfectly  just,  that  in  his  last  Thomson  had  two  cousins  or  nephews, 
moments  he  nad  no  cause  to  wish  any  thing  who  were  gardeners,  did  they  live  with 
blotted  he  had  ever  written.  him  ? 

I  hear  he  kept  very  late  hours?  No,  they  did  not  live  with  him,  they  lived 

No,  sir,  very  early ;  he  was  always  up  at  upon  him.  He  was  so  generous  a  man,  that 

sunrise,  but    then  he  had  never  been  in  if  he  had  but  two  eggs  he  would  have  given 

bed.  them  both  away. 

Did  you  ever  correspond  with  him  ?  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gray, 

Very  seldom.     We  were  so  much  to-  who  lived  at  Richmond  Hill  ? 

getber  there  was  little  opportunity  or  occa-  Yes,  I  knew  a  John  Gray,  who  was  a 

sion  for  it.  victualler.     He  purchased  Thomson's  col- 

You  do  not  happen  to  have  any  reliques  ection    of  prints  and  drawings  after  hif 

of  his  band-writing?  decease,  but  I  believe  purely  out  of  osten- 

I  don't  think  1  have ;  but  when  I  get  my  tation. 

breath  a  little  better  I  will  look  among  my  You  must  have  had  great  influence  over 

papers  to  try  if  I  can  find  any.  him,  sir,  from  several  circumstances  you 

The  kind   old  gentleman  was  warmed  have  mentioned,  but  wish  to  be  suppressed  ? 

with  the  subject,  and  even  set  forward  to  Without  ostentation  or  vanity,  sir,  I  really 

his  escritoire  in  the  pursuit,  but  returned  very  often  have  wondered*  how  I  came  to 

only  with  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Arm-  have  so  much,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends 

strong,  which  he  flattered  himself  contained  wondered  too ;  for  I  do  sav  it  most  sincerely, 

something  relative  to  Thomson.    In  this  he  that  I  never  could   find  out  what  made 

was  mistaken.  It  was  a  rhapsody  of  thanks  Thomson  and  many  of  these  geniuses  so 

in  return  for  being  presented  with  a  large  partial  to  me  as  they  appeared, 

bottle  of  spirits  ;  but  it  was  well  worth  an  Then,  sir,  I  suspect  you  are  the  only  one 

airing.    This,  said  Mr.  R.,  will  show  you  who  could  not  maxe  the  discovery  ? 

the  intimate  terms  I  was  upon  with  Johnny  Sir,  I  was  not  fishing  for  a  compliment, 

Armstrong,  who  wrote  that  beautiful  poem,  I  do  assure  you.    • 

the  •«  Art  of  Preserving  the  Health.'*    He  If  you  had,  sir,  I  should  not  have  snatch- 

was  a  very  ingenious  and  excellent  man.  ed  so  eagerly  at  your  bait. 

Did   you   know  Dr.  Patrick  Murdoch,  1  suppose  von  attended  Thomson  in  a 

who  wrote  Thomson's  Life  ?  medical  as  well  as  in  a  social  capacity  ? 

Ay,  very  well,  and  esteemed  him.    Pat-  Yes,  Armstrong  and  myselr  were  with 

tie,  as  I  always  called  him,  had  a  good  him  till  his  last  moments.    I  -was  in  the 

heart.  room  with  him  when  he  died.    A  putrid 

Pope,  as  I  have  heard,  used  often  to  visit  fever  carried  him  off  in  less  than  a  week. 

Thomson?  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  desirous  not  to 

Yes,   fi-equently.     Pope  has  sometimes  live,  and  I  had  reason  to  think  that  my 

said,  Thomson,  I'll  walk  to  the  end  of  your  sister-in-law  was  the  occasion  of  this.     He 

garden,  and  then  set  off  to  the  bottom  of  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  her  being 

Kew-ibot-lane  and  back.  Pope,  sir,  courted  married  to  another. 

Thomson,  and  Thomson  was   always  ad-  Pray  did  you  attend  his  funeral  f 
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Indeed  I  did,  and  a  real  funeral  it  was  night,  and  wai  much  in  his  sammer-hoose. 

to  me,  as  Qu in  said  when  he  spoke  the  pro-  which,  together  with    every   memorial  of 

logue  to  '*  Coriolanus** — *'  I  was  in  truth  his  residence,  is  carefully  presenred  by  the 

no  actor  there."  honourable  Mrs.  Boscawen. 

Did  you  hear  Quin  speak  that  prologue,  Did  you  know,  sir,  of  any  other  attach- 

sir?  ments  of  Thomson's,  except  that  to  his 

Yes,  I  could  not  have  been  absent.  Amanda  ? 

Were  you  tiie  only  intimate  friend  who  No,  I  believe  he  was  more  truly  attached 

paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  Thomson's  to  my  little  wife  and  her  sister  than  to  any 

*emains?  one  elsei  next  to  Amanda.    Mr.  H.,  of 

No,  sir,  Quin  attended,  and  Mallet,  and  Bangor,  said  he  was  once  asked  to  dinner 

another  friend,  whose  name  I  do  not  recol-  by  Inomson,  but  could  not  attend.     One 

lect.     He  was  interred  in  the  north-west  of  his  friends,  who  was  there,  told  him  that 

corner  of  Richmond  church,  just  where  the  there  was  a  general  stipulation  agreed  on 

christening  pew  now  stands.    I  pointed  out  by  the  whole  company,  that  there  should 

the  place  to  the  sexton^s  widow,  that  she  be  no  hard  drinking.  Thomson  acquiesced, 

might  show  it  to  strangers.  only  requiring  that  each  man  should  drink 

Did  you  know  Andrew  Millar,  the  book*  his  bottle.    The  terms  were  accepted  un- 

seller  ?  conditionally,  and  when  the  cloth  was  re- 

I  knew  him  well.    He  took  a  box  near  moved,  a  three-quart  bottle  was  set  before 

Thomson's,  in  Kew-lane,  to  keep  in  with  each  of  his  guests.    Thomson  had  much  of 

him  as  an  author  who  might  be  profitable  this  kind  of  agreeable  humour.     Mr.  Aik- 

to  him.    Andrew  was  a  good-natured  man,  man,  the  painter,  and  Dr.  De  la  Cour,  a 

and  not  an  unpleasant  companion,  but  he  physician  and  ingenious  writer,  were  inti- 

was  a  littl'i  contracted  in  mind  by  his  busi-  mate   and  belovra   friends   of  Thomson, 

ness,  and  had  the  dross  of  a  bookseller  about  Mr.  Aikman  was  a  gentleman  of  competent 

him.  estate,  and  was  always  friendly  to  Thom 

Did  you  know  Paterson  ?  ton. 

Yes.      Paterson  had  been  clerk  to    a  Sir,  I  cordially  thank  vou  for  this  kind* 

counting-house  in  the  city,  went  for  some  ness,  in  suffering  yourself  to  be  teased  with 

time  abroad,  and  on  his  return  was  ama^  interrogations;  and  when  lord   Buchan's 

nuensis  to  Thomson,  was  his  deputy  as  tablet  on  the  grave  of  the  poet  shall  be  im- 

surveyor-general  to  the  Leeward  islands,  posed  in  Richmond  church,  I  shall  hope  to 

and  succeeded  him  in  that  office,  but  he  did  see  you  tripping  across  the  green  to  take  a 

not  live  long  to  enjoy  it,  I  believe  not  more  peep  at  it. 

than  two  years.  Sir,  if  I  can  crawl  across  for  such  a  grati« 

Collins,  the  poet,  and  Hammond,  author  fication,  I  shall  certainly  do  it. 

of  the  "  Love  Elegies,"  visited  Thomson  ?  We  then  twice  shook  hands  and  parted. 

Yes.    Ah !  poor  Collins,  he  had  much  Intelligent  old  gentleman  I    Little  was   I 

genius,  but  half  mad.    Hammond  was  a  aware  that  his  lengthened  eve  of  life  was 

gentleman,  and  a  very  pleasant  man.    Yet  so  very  near  its  close  1    He  was  taken  seri- 

Thomson,  I  remember,  one  day  called  him  ously  ill  a  few  hours  af^er  I  left  him,  Mon- 

a  burnished  butterfly.  Quin,  the  comedian,  day,  October  24,  and  on  the  Friday  foUow- 

was  a  sincere  friend  of  Thomson ;  he  was  ing  he  died,  and  was  buried  on  Saturday, 

naturally  a  most  humane  and  friendly  man,  the  4th  of  November,  by  the  south  side  of 

and  only  put  on  the  brute  when  he  thought  Richmond  church, 

it  was  expected  from  him  by  those  who  gave  iiort  vltima  liae«  reniiii  tat 

him  credit  for  the  character.  ,-,.      j\    »r  o 

Was  the  anecdote  of  Quin  and  Thomson  (Signed)    1 .  r. 
true? 

Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 

Boswell  surmised  that  Tliomson  was  a  QUIPOES. 

much  coarser  man  than  is  commonly  al-  ^ 

lowed  ?  The  Peruvians  had  a  method  of  express* 

Sir,  Thomson  was  neither  a  petit-maitre  ing  their  meaning  by  narrow  knotted  ri* 

iiur  a  boor ;  he  had  simplicity  without  rude*  bands  of  various  colours,  which  they  called 

ni:s3,  and  a  cultivated  manner  without  being  "  Quipoes :"  a  certain  number  of  knots  oi 

courtly.    He  had  a  great  aversion  to  letter-  one  colour,  divided  by  so  many  of  another 

writing,  and  did  not  attempt  much  of  prose  expressed  particular  meanings;  and  served 

composition   of  any  kind.    His  time   fur  these  simple  and  innocent  people  in  plaoi 

composition  was  generally  at  the  dead  of  of  the  art  of  writing,                              P. 
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SPANISH  MYSTERIES.  attracts  the  devil,  if  bo  eudea?  ours  to  tempt 
Of  all  the  dramatic  iforks  of  Lope  de  ?^-  fj'<»^"-  Th«  ««*  "cene  exhibits  souls 
Vega,  the  Lives  of  the  Sainto  are  in  every  *°  ?'*®  lormenU  of  purgatory.  The  devil 
respect  the  most  irregular.  Allegorical  ff^^^  appears  attended  by  a  retinue  of 
diaracters,  buffoons,  saints,  peasants,  stu-  ?®?*'  wrpenU,  and  other  hideous  animals ; 
dents,  kings,  God,  the  infant  Jesus,  the  P"' '"  *,  *^'*?>  '^■**^*»  f*  intended  for  bur- 
devil,  and  the  most  heterogeneous  beings  *«»4««»(f**««««f?««'Oamonkarmedifith 
that  the  wildest  imagination  could  bring  *  9^^  ^^^^  ^"'f  *?^  *!  f  ®^**  ^^  ***» 
together,  are  introduced.  Music  seems  *"•"!•  C  v  ^?^^^''}^^  ?^  ^*»«  P»«c«  the 
always  to  have  been  an  indispensable  ac  T  '  j  T  *^*i^^c*^on  "  *>o^  complete, 
cessary.  Lope  de  Vega's  spiritual  comedy.  ^^^^^^  ^o™  *»«»▼«»  »n  a  garment  be- 
entitled  the  Life  of  Saint  Nicolas  de  Tolen-  fPa"K»«d  with  stars.  As  soon  as  he  touches 
tino,»  commences  with  a  conversation  "»«  ^artJ^i  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother 
maintained  by  a  party  of  students,  who  f/®  ^^^^^^^  \^^^  purgatory,  and  rise 
make  a  display  of  their  wit  and  scholastic  r^"??**  v*  j  V  *??  ***°^  ****"  returns 
learning.  Among  them  is  the  future  saint,  ^and-m-hand  with  his  parents  to  heaven, 
whose  piety  shines  with  the  brighter  lustre  "'"''*'  P^*y*°K  ^  ^^  ascend.* 

when  contrasted  with  the  disorderly  gaiety _«.^^... 

of  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.    The 

devil  disguised  by  a  mask  joins  the  party.  PORTUGUESE  MYSTERIES. 

A   skeleton  appears  in   the  air;  the  sky        i-w_       ,   . 

opens,  and  the  Almighty  is  discovered  sit-        ^^^  ^^  Jf"®  8pint«al  dramas  of  Gil  Vi- 

ting  in  judgment,  attended  by  Justice  and  ^^."*®'  performed    at  Lisbon,  commences 

Mercy,  who  alternately  influence  his  deci-  ^***^  shepherds,  who  discourse  and  enter  a 

sions.    Next  succeeds  a  love  intrigue  be-  «'^*P«1»  ^^^^^  »  decorated  with  all  the 

tween  a  lady  named  Rosalia,  and  a  gentle-  apparatus  necessary  for  the  celebration  of 

man  named  Feniso.    The  future  saint  then  "^^  festival  of  Christmas.    The  shepherds 

reenters  attired  in  canonicals,  and  delivers  ^^^^}  sufficiently  express  their  rustic  ad- 

a  sermon  in  redondillas.    The  parente  of  """^twn  of  the    pomp    exhibited  in  the 

the  saint  congratulate  themselves  on  pos-  chapel.    Faith  {La  Fe)  enters  as  an  alle. 

sessing  such  a  son;  and  this  scene  forms  goncal  character.    She  speaks  Portuguese, 

the  conclusion  of  the  first  act.    At  the  *»«  after  announcine  herself  to  the  shep- 

opening  of  the  second  a  party  of  soldiers  °®'***  "  /!"«  "*^°»  "^^  explains  to  them  the 

are  discovered  ;  the  saint  enters  accompa-  °*^"r*  o^/aith,  and  enters  into  an  historical 

nied  by  several  monks,  and  offers  up  a  Jj^ation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation, 

prayer  in  the  form  of  a  sonnet.     Brother  ^'*  "  Jhe  whole  subject  of  the  piece. 
Feregrino  relates  the  romantic  history  of        Another  of  these  dramas,  wherein  the 

his  conversion.  Subtle  theological  quiddities  P^*  *  ^^^^^  ^?^  taken  a  wider  range,  pre- 

ensue,  and  numerous  anecdotes  of  the  lives  •*°^'  scenes  of  a  more  vaned  nature.    Mer- 

of  the  sainto  are  related.    St.  Nicolas  prays  ^"7  voters  as  an  allegorical  character,  and 

agaip  through  the  medium  of  a  sonnet.  He  ?  the  representative  of  the  planet  which 

then  rises  in  the  air,  either  by  the  power  of  °^^  ^"  °*"^«-    H«  explains  the  theory  of 

fiuth,  or  the  help  of  the  theatrical  machi-  *?®  planetary  system  and  the  zodiac,  and 

nery ;  and  the  Holy  Virgin  and  St.  Angus-  ^^^^  astronomical  facto  from  Regiomonta- 

tin  descend  from  heaven  to  meet  him.  The  ^^^'  '",*  >*^?8  ""^  ^^  «V*"^  "*  the  old 

sonnet  by  which  St.  Nicolas  performs  this  "^tiopal  style.     A  seraph  then  appears, 

miracle  is  the  most  beautiful  in  this  sacred  "****  ?.  »®°^  down  from  heaven  by  God,  in 

farce.    In  the  third  act  the  scene  is  trans-  awnpjjance  with  the  prayers  of  Time.    The 

ferred  to  Rome,  where  two  cardinals  exhibit  "^'^P"'  *"  the  quality  of  a  heiald,  proclaims 

the  holy  sere-cloth  to  the  people  by  torch-  ^„^fi^  y^^^y  .^'  '^  ^^^^"^^  ^[  the  Holy 

light.    Music  performed  on  clarineto  adds  Virgin,  and  invites  customers  to  it.  A  devil 

to  the  solemnity  of  this  ceremony,  during  "^^f  makes  his  appearance  with  a  little 

which  pious  discourses  are  delivered.    St.  ?^^^*  ^^»?^  ^«  carries  before  him.    He  geto 
Nicolas 


habit 


WUU9  wDicn  oe  maxes,  wnue  engagea  m  ;".  '  ■"  "—•  -^ ••-  --  — 7  r ■ — -  •"• 

this  occupation,  are  accompanied  by  the  *^"  wares.    He  therefore  leaves  to  every 

chanting  of  invisible  angels.    The  music  customer  his  free  choice.    Mercury  then 

^  summons  eternal  Home  as  the  renr^ftAtit*. 


summons  eternal  Rome  as  the  representa- 


*  St.  NtcoU«  de  TotenUno  ••  a  saiat  of  mo<lem 
erwatioB.  *  Boaterwvk. 
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tive  of  the  church.     She  appears,  and  offers  asked  him  what  right  he  had  to  kill  a  hare? 

for  sale  Peace  of  Miod,  as  the  most  precious  when  he  replied  in  the  following  ludicrous 

of  her  merchandise.     The  devil  remon-  fzxodj  on  Brutus's  speech  to  the  Bomaos, 

strates,  and  Rome  retires.     Two  Portu-  m  defence  of  the  death  of  Cssar : — 

guese  peasants  now  appear  in  the  market :  **  Britons,  hungry-men,  and  epicures ! 

one  is  very  anxious  to  sell  his  vrife,  and  hear  me  for  my  cause ;  and  be  silent— that 

observes,  that  if  he  cannot  sell  her,  he  will  you  may  hear ;  believe  me  for  mine  honour, 

give  her  away  for  nothing,  as  she  is  a  wicked  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour,  that  you 

spendthrift.    Amidst  this  kind  of  conversa-  may  believe :  censure  me  in  your  wisdom ; 

tion  a  party  of  peasant  women  enter,  one  and  awake  your  senses  that  you  may  the 

of  whom,  with  considerable  comic  warmth,  better  judge.    If  there  be  any  in  this  as- 

vents  bitter  complaints  against  her  has-  sembly,  any  dear  friend  of  this  hare,  to  him 

band.  She  tells,  with  a  humorous  simplicity,  I  say,  that  a  player's  love  for  hare  is  no 

that  her  ungrateful  husband  has  robbed  her  less  than  his.    If»  then,  that  friend  demand 

garden  of  its  fruits  before  they  were  ripe ;  why  a  player  rose  against  a  hare,  this  is 

that  he  never  does  any  thing,  but  leads  a  my  answer, — not  that  I  loved  hare  less,  but 

sottish  life,  eating  and  drinking  all  day,  &c.  that  I  loved  eating  more.     Had  you  rather 

The  man  who  has  already  been  inveighing  this  hare  were  living,  and  I  had  died  starr- 

against  his    wife  immediately   recognises  ing — than  that  this  hare  were  dead,  that  I 

her,  and  says, — *<That  is  my  slippery  help-  might  live  a  joUv  fellow  ?  As  this  hare  was 

mate."     During  this  succession  of  comic  pretty,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  nimble, 

scenes  theactiondoesnotadvance.  The  devil  I  rejoice  at  it;  as  he  was  plump,  I  honour 

at  last  opens  his  little  stall  and  displays  his  him ;  but,  as  he  was  eatable,  I  slew  him. 

stock  of  goods  to  the  female  peasants ;  but  There  are  tears,  for  his  beauty ;  joy,  for  his 

one  of  them,  who  is  the  most  pious  of  the  condition  ;    honour,   for   his  speed ;    and 

party,  seems  to  suspect  that  all  is  not  quite  death,  for  his  toothsomeness.    Who  is  here 

right  with  regard  to  the  merchandise,  and  so  cruel,  would  see  a  starved  man?   If  any, 

she  exclaims —  **  Jesus !  Jesus  1   true  God  speak,  for  him  have  I  offended.    Who  is 

and  man !''    The  devil  immediately  takes  here  so  silly,  that  would  not  take  a  tit  bit  ? 

to  flight,  and  does  not  reappear ;  but  the  If  any,  speak,  for  him  have  I  offended, 

seraph  again  comes  forward  and  mingles  Who  is  here  so  sleek,  that  does  not  love  his 

with  the  rustic  groups.    The  throng  con-  belly  ?    If  any,  speak,  for  him  have  I  o& 

tinues  to  increase;   other  countrywomen  fended." 

with  baskets  on  their  heads  arrive;   and  ^  You  have  offended  justice,    sirrah," 

the  market  is  stored  with  vegetables,  pouU  cried  one  of  the  magistrates,  out  of  all 

trv,  and  other  articles   of  rural  proauce.  patience  at  this  long  and  strange  harangue. 

The  seraph  offers  Virtues  for  sale ;  but  they  **  Then,**  cried  the  culprit,  guessing  at 

find  no  purchasers.    The  peasant  girls  ob^  the  hungry  feelings  of  the  bench,  **  since 

serve,  that  in  their  village  money  is  more  justice  is  dissatished,  it  must  needs  have 

sought  after  than  virtue,  when  a  young  man  something  to  devour  —  Heaven   forbid  I 

wants  a  wife.    One  of  the  party,  however,  should  keep  any  gentleman  from  his  dinner 

says,  that  she  wished  to  come  to  the  market  — ^so,  if  you  please,  I'll  wish  your  worships 

b^use  it  happened  to  fall  on  the  festival  a  good  day,  and  a  good  appetite." 
of  the  mother  of  God ;  and  because  the 
Virgin  does  not  sell  her  gifts  of  grace,  but 

distributes  them  gratis.    This  observation  . 
crowns  the  theological  morality  of  the  piece, 
which  terminates  with  a  hymn  of  praise,  in 

the  popular  style,  iu  honour  of  the  Holy  HAPPY  UNION. 
Virgin.* 


Quin  used  to  say,  that  of  ail  the  bans 

of  marriage  he  ever  heard,  none  gave  him 
POACHING.  such  pleasure  as  the  union  of  delicate  Anm 
.                t         e  Chooy  vrith  good  John  Dwy,    This  senti- 
A  poor  itmerant  player,  caught  perform-  j^ent  vras  worthy  of  such  a  disciple  ot 
iDff  the  part  of  a  poacher,  and  bemg  taken  Apicius. 
before  the  magistrates  assembled  at  a  quar- 
ter sessions  for  examination,  one  of  them  S.  5.  S. 

*  Boattrwelc 
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LEITH  HILI^  NEAR  DORKINO. 

^jttraeted  firom  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dekvis 
to  Mr.  Sertrant^  near  eevenUf  yeean 
ago. 

In  a  late  journey  which  I  took  into  the 
wild  of  Sussex,  I  passed  over  a  hill,  which 
showed  me  more  transporting  sights  than 
ever  I  had  seen  before,  either  in  England 
or  Italy.  The  prospects  which  in  Italy 
pleased  me  most  were  the  Valdarno  from 
the  Apennines  of  Rome,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  mountain  of  Viterbo;  of 
Rome  at  forty,  and  the  Mediterranean  at 
fifty  miles  distant  from  it;  and  that  of 
the  fiunous  Campagna  of  Rome  from  TiToli 
and  Frescati,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain Viterbo,  without  any  thing  to  intercept 
your  sight. 

But  from  an  bill  which  I  passed  in  my 
late  journey  into  Sussex,  I  had  a  prospect 
more  extensire  than  any  of  these,  and 
which  surpassed  them  at  once  in  rural 
charms,  in  pomp,  and  magnificence.  The 
hill  which  I  speak  of  is  called  Leith-hill, 
and  is  about  five  miles  southward  from 
I>orking,  about  six  miles  from  Box-hill,  and 
near  twelve  from  Epsom.  It  juts  itself  out 
about  two  miles  beyond  that  range  of  hills, 
which  terminate  the  north  downs  to  the 
south.  After  conquering  the  hill  itself  the 
sight  is  enchantingly  beautiful.  Beneath 
lie  open  to  our  view  all  the  wilds  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  a  great  part  of  that 
of  Kent,  admirably  diversified  in  every  part 
of  them  with  woods,  and  fields  of  com  and 
pasture,  and  everywhere  adorned  with 
sutely  rows  of  trees.  This  beautiful  vale 
is  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  and  sixty  in 
length,  terminating  on  the  south  by  the 
majestic  range  of  hills  and  the  sea.  About 
noon  on  a  serene  day  you  may,  at  thirty 
miles  distance,  see  the  waters  of  the  sea 
through  a  chasm  of  the  mountains.  And 
that  which,  above  all,  makes  it  a  noble  and 
wonderful  prospect  ks,  that  at  the  same  time 
you  behold  this  noble  sight,  by  a  little  turn 
of  your  head  towards  the  north,  you  look 
full  over  Box-hill,  and  see  the  country  be- 
yond it,  between  that  and  London,  and  St. 
Paul*s,  at  twenty-five  miles  distance,  with 
Highgate  and  Hampstead  beyond  it  all.  It 
may  perhaps  appear  incredible  to  some, 
Ihat  a  place  whicn  affords  so  great  and  so 
nrprising  a  prospect  should  have  remained 
to  long  in  obscurity,  and  that  it  is  unknown 
to  thp  very  visitors  of  Epsom  and  Box- hill. 
But,  alas  i  we  live  in  a  country  more  fertile 


of  great  things,  than  of  men  to  admire 
them.- 

Whoever  talked  of  CooperVliill,  till-sir 
John  Denham  made  it  illustrious? — How 
long  did  Milton  remain  in  obscurity,  while 
twenty  paltry  authors,  little  and  vile  com- 

Eired  to  him,  were  talked  of  and  admired  ? 
ut  in  England,  nineteen  in  twenty  like  hj 
other  people's  opinions^  and  not  by  theii 
own. 


PARSIMONY. 

Augustine  Peniheny,  Esq.  who  died  on 
the  23d  of  November,  1810,  in  the  eighty, 
third  year  of  his  ase,  at  an  obscure  lodging 
in  Leeson-street,  Dublin,  was  a  miser  of 
the  most  perfect  drawing  that  nature  ever 
gave  to  tne  world.  He  was  bom  in  the 
village  of  Longwood,  county  of  Meath, 
and  became  a  journeyman-cooper.  Very 
early  in  life  he  was  encouraged  to  make  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  to  follow  his 
trade,  under  the  patronage  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  another  adventurer  of  the  name  of 
Gay  nor,  better  known  among  his  neigh- 
bours by  the  name  of  *<  Peter  Big  Brogues,'* 
from  the  enormous  shoes  he  was  mounted 
in  on  the  day  he  set  out  on  his  travels. 
Peter  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  and 
lived  to  see  his  only  child  married  to  sir  G. 
Colebrook,  chairman  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  a  banker  in  London,  to 
whom  Peter  gave  with  his  daughter  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  His  nephew, 
Anthony,  acquired  the  enormous  sum  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the 
islands  of  Antigua  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Anthony  Petheny  saw  mankind  only 
through  one  medium — money.  His  vital 
powers  were  so  diverted  from  generous  or 
social  objects  by  the  prevailing  passion  of 
gold,  that  he  could  discover  no  trait  in  any 
character,  however  venerable  or  respecta- 
ble, that  was  not  seconded  by  riches ;  in 
fiict,  any  one  that  was  not  rich  he  considered 
as  an  inferior  animal,  neither  worthy  of 
notice,  nor  safe  to  be  admitted  into  society. 
This  feeling  he  extended  to  female  society, 
and,  if  possible,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
disgust.  A  woman  he  considered  only  as 
an  incumbrance  on  a  man  of  property,  and 
therefore  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon 
to  admit  one  into  his  confidence.  Wedlock 
he  utterly  and  uniformly  rejected.  His 
wife  was  the  public  funds,  and  his  children 
dividends ;  and  no  parent  or  husband  ever 
paid  more  deference  or  care  to  the  objects 
of  his  affection.  He  was  never  known  to 
diminish  his  immense  hoard,  by  rewarding 
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a  generous  actioa ;  or  to  allemte  distress,  or  filfftOhtrfttf 
accidental  misfortune,  by  the  application  of 

a  single  shilling.    It  could  scarcely  be  ex-  of  the 
pect^  that  a  man  would  give  gifts  or  be- 
stow gratuities,  who  was  a  niggard  of  com-  ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS, 
forts  to  himself.    The  evening  before  he 

died,  some  busy  friend  sent  a  respectable  jfQ^  JXJ, 
physician  to  him.    The  old  miser  evinced 

no  dislike,  until  he  recollected  the  doctor  Xre  Ihvate  Ideas  op  Descartes   and 

plight  expect  a  fee;  this  alarmed  him,  and  Leibkitz,  derived  from  Plato,  Hera- 

immediately  raising  himself  in  the  bed,  he  clitus,  Pythagoras,  and  the  Chal- 

addressed  his  "  medical  friend  "  in  the  foU  deaks— the  System  of  Mallebramchb 

lowing  words :  «  Doctor,  I  am  a  strone  jmu  the  same  Source,  ahd  St.  Au- 

man,  and  know  my  disorder,*  and  could  oustihe. 
cure  myself,  but  as  Mr.  Nangle  has  sent 

you  to  my  assistance,  I  shall  not  exchange  The  innate  perception  of  first  truths, 

you  for  any  other  person,  if  we  can  come  maintained    by    Descartes  and   Leibnitz, 

to  an  understanding;  in  fact,  I  wish  to  which  raised  such  warm  and  subtle  dis- 


know  what  you  will  charge  for  your  attend-  putes  among  metaphysicians,  is  a  doctrine 

ance  until  I  am  recovered.*'    The  doctor  derived  from  Plato.    That  great  philoso- 

answered  **  eight  guineas."     **  Ah !  sir,**  pher,  who  acquired  the  surname  of  divine, 

said  the  old  man,  "  if  you  knew  my  disor-  oy  having  written  best  on  the  subject  of 

der  you  would  not  be  exorbitant ;  but  to  Deity,  entertained  a  very  peculiar  senti- 

put  an  end  to  this  discussion,  I  will  give  ment  respecting  the  origin  of  the  soul.    He 

you  six  guineas  and  a  half."    The  doctor  calls  it  "  an  emanation  of  the  divine  es- 

assented,  and  the  patient  held  out  his  arm  senoe,  from  whom  it  imbibed  all  its  ideas  ; 

with  the  fee,  to  have  his  pulse  considered,  but  that  having  sinned,  it  was  degraded 

and  laid  himself  down  again.  from  its  first  estate,  and  condemned  to  a 

Old  Pentheny's  relations  were  numerous,  union  with  bodv,  wherein  it  is  confined  as 

but,  in  his  opinion,  wholly  unqualified,  by  in  a  prison ;  that  its  forgetfiilness  of  its 

want  of  experience  in  the  manasement  of  former    ideas  was    the   necessary  conse- 

money,  to  nurse  his  wealth,  and  therefore  quence  of  this  penalty."    He  adds,  that 

he  bequeathed  the  entire  of  it  to  a  rich  fo-  "  the  benefit  of  philosophy  consists  in  re- 

mily  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  generous  paring  this  loss,  by  gradually  leading  back 

exception  of  four  pounds  annually   to  a  the  soul  to  its  first  conceptions,  accustom- 

faithrul  servant,  who  had  lived  with  him  ing  it  by  degrees  to  recognise  its  own  ideas, 

twenty-four  years.  In  his  will  he  expresses  And  by  a  full  recollection  of  them  to  com- 

great  kindness  for  *^  poor  John,"  and  says  prehend  its  own    essence,  and    the  true 

he  bequeaths  the  four  pounds  for  his  kind  nature  of  things."      From  that  Platonic 

services,  that  his  latter  days  might  be  spent  principle  of  the  soul's  **  divine  emanation," 

in  comfortable  independence  1  He  appoint-  >(  naturally  foUovred,  that,  having  formerly 

ed  WallerNangle,  Esq.  and  major  OTarrell,  had  witliin  itself  the  knowledge  of  every 

his  executors,  and  the  right  hon.  David  Lb.  thing,  it  still  retained  the  faculty  of  recall- 

Touche  and  lord  Fingal,  trustees.    Like  ing  1o  mind  its  immortal  origin  and  prime- 

T^Uusson,  he  would  not  allow  his  fortune  ^  ideas.   Descartes  and  Leibnitz  reasoned 

to  pass  to  his  heirs  immediately,  as  he  m  the  venr  same  manner,  in  admitting 

directed  that  the  entire  should  be  funded  eternal  and  first  truths  to  be  imprinted  on 

for  fourteen  vears,  and  then,  *<  in  its  im-  ^e  soul :— they  substitute  indeed  the  crea- 

proved  state,"  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  ^ion  and  preexistence  of  souls,  in  place  of 

neirs  he  had  chosen  the  *'  divine  emanation  **  of  them  taught  by 

Plato ;  but  they  defend  their  system  by  the 

'  same  sort  of  arguments. 

Mallebranche  entered  the  lis\s  in  defence 

ON  A  LADY,  of  Descartes*s  principles,  and  took  upon 

.  ^  ^  him  to  support  an  opinion  respecting  the 

A  Great  Cardplayer,  wuo  married  a  ^^^^  of  Seas,  whfch   causeTuniversal 

Oardener.  astonishment  by  its  apparent  singularity, 

Trwpi  ever  niled  the  channiof  maid.  and  was  treated  as  almost  extravagant ;  al- 

8vr«  all  the  worM  movt  pardon  her,  though  he  advanced  nothing  but  what  might 

The  Ueadniet  tmrm'd  wp  a  $pad9^  be  defended  by  the  authori^  of  the  finest 

She  married  John  the  gardener.  geniuses  of  antiquity.   After  having  defined 
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ideas  to  be   "(he  immediate,  or  nearest  riats  eipressed  themselres  with  regard  to 

objects  of  the  mind  when  it  perceives  any  numbers  in  the  same  terms  as  Plato  uses, 

thing. "    Mallebranche    demonstrates    the  calling  them  **  ri)  8««wr  Urm,  real  existences, 

reality  of  their  existence,   by  displaying  the  only  things  truly  endowed  with  essence, 

their  qualities,  which  never  can  belong  to  eternally  invariable."    They  give  them  also 

nothing,    that  have   no    properties.      He  the  appellation  of  incorporeal  entities,  by 

then  distinguishes  between  sentiments  and  means  of  which  all  other  beings  participate 

ideas;  considers   the  five  different  ways,  of  existence. 

whereby  the  mind  comes  at  the  view  of  ex-  Heraclitus  adopted  those  first  principles 

tenial  objects ;  shows  the  fiillacy  of  four  of  oF  the  Pythagoreans,  and  expounded  them 

them,  and  establishes  the  preeminence  of  in  a  very  clear  and  systematic   manner, 

the  fifth,  as  being  that  alone  which  is  con-  '*  Nature,'*  says  he,  "  being  in  a  perpetual 

formable  to  reason,  by  saying,  that  it  is  flow,  there  roust  belong  to  it  some  perma- 

absolutely  necessary  God  should  have  in  nent  entities,  on  the  knowledge  or  which 

himself  the  ideas  of  all  essences,  otherwise  all  science  is  founded,  and  which  may  serve 

he  never  could  have  given  them  existence,  as  the  rule  of  our  judgment  in  fleeting  and 

He  undertakes  to  prove,  that  God,  by  his  sensible  objects." 

presence,  is  nearly  united  to  our  souls ;  in-  Democritus  also  taught,  that  the  images 

somuch,  that  he  may  be  called  the  place  of  of  objects  are  emanations  of  the  Deity,  and 

spirits,  as  space  is  of  bodies ;  and  thence  are  Uieraselves  divine ;  and  that  our  very 

he  concludes,  that  the  soul  may  discern  in  mental   ideas  are  so  too.     Whether  the 

God  whatever  is  representative  of  created  doctrine  be  true  or  erroneous  is  not  here  a 

things,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  to  communi-  subject  of  inquiry  :    the  present  purpose 

cate  himself  in  that  manner  to  it.     He  re-  being  merely  to  show  the  analogy  between 

marks,  that  God,  or  the  universal  intelli-  the  principles  of  Mallebranche  and  those  of 

^ence,  contains  in  himself  those  ideas  which  the  ancients. 

illuminate  us ;  and  that  his  works  having  Plato,  who,  of  all  the  ancient  philoso- 

been  formed  on  the  model  of  his  ideas,  we  phers,  deservedly   ranks  the  highest,  for 

cannot  better  employ  ourselves    than  in  the  clearness  and   accuracy  wherewith  he 

contemplating  them,  in  order  to  discover  the  hath  explained  and  laid  open  this  system, 

nature  and  properties  of  created  things.  gives  the  appellation  of  **  ideas  "  to  those 

Mallebranche  was  treated  as  a  visionary  eternal  intellectual  substances,  which  were, 

for  having  advanced  these  sentiments,  al-  with  regard  to  God,  the  exemplary  forms 

though  he  accompanied  them  with  the  most  or  types  of  all  that  he  created ;  and  are, 

solid  and  judicious  prools  that  metaphysics  with  regard  to  men,  the  object  of  all  science, 

could  afford;  but  he  was  never  charged  and    of   their    contemplation   when   they 

with  plagiarism,  though   his   system  and  would  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  sensible 

manner  of  proof  exist  literally  in  ancient  things.     '*  The  world,''  according  to  Plato, 

authors.     After  reciting  passages  from  the  *'  always  existed  in  God's  ideas ;  and  when 

**  Oracula  ChaldsBonim,'  which  he  reveres  at  length  he  determined  to  produce  it  into 

as  a  divine  oracle,  he  says,  '*  The  gods  here  being,  such  as  it  is  at  present,  he  created  it 

declare  where  the  existence  of  ideas  is  to  according  to  those  eternal  models,  forming 

be  found,  even  in  God  himself,  who  is  their  the  sensible  into  the  likeness  of  the  intel- 

only  source;  they  being  the  model  accord-  lectual  world  "    Admitting,  with  lleracli- 

ing  to  which  the  world  was  formed,  and  the  tus,  the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  all  sensible 

spring    from    which    every    thing    arose,  things,  Plato  perceived  that  there  could  be 

Others,   by  applying  immediately   to  the  no  foundation  for  science,  unless  there  were 

divine  ideas  themselves,  are  enabled  to  dis-  things  real  and  permanent  to  build  it  upon, 

cover  sublime  truths;  but  as  for  our  part,  which  might  be  the  fixed  object  of  know- 

we  are  content  to  be  satisfied  with  what  ledge,  to  which  the  mind  might  have  re- 

the    gods   themselves    have    declared    in  course,  whenever  it  wanted  to  inform  itself 

fiivour  of  Plato,  in  assigning  the  Dame  of  of  sensible  things.     We  clearly  see  that  this 

ideas,  to  causes  purely  intellectual;    and  was  Plato's  apprehension  of  things;  and 

affirming,  that  they  are  the  archetypes  of  we  need  only  look  at  the  passages  quoted 

the  world,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  supreme  from  him  to  be  convinced,  that  v  hatevci 

father;  that,  in  effect,  they  reside  in  the  Mallebranche  said  on  the  subject,  he  de^ 

paternal  intellect,  and  emanate  from  him  rived  from  Plato, 

to  concur  in  the  formation  of  the  world."  Mallebranche    would   not    have    bees 

Pythagoras  and  his  disciples  understood  railed  against  as  impious,  had  bis  antago- 

almoat  the  same  thing  by  their  numbers,  nists  known  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 

that  Plato  did  by  his  ideas.    The  Py thago-  his  opinions  and  leasonings ;  and  that  St. 
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AugiMtine  himself  had  taid,  ''  Ideas  are 
eternal  and  immutable ;  the  exemplars,  or 
archetypes  of  all  created  thiags;  and,  in 
shorty  exist  in  God."  Id  this  respect  he 
difiers  somewhat  from  Plato,  who  separated 
them  from  the  divine  essence :  but  we  may 
easily  discern  a  perfect  conformity  between 
the  nther  of  the  charch  and  the  modem 
philosopher.  • 

I^ibnits  was  in  some  measure  of  the 
opinion  of  father  Mallebranche ;  and  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  be,  for  he  derived 
his  principles  from  the  same  ancient 
sources.  His  **  monads  *'  were  *'  entities 
truly  existing;  simple  substances;  the 
eternal  images  of  universal  nature/' 


In  this  inquiry,  concerning  the  discoveries 
and  thoughts  of  the  ancients  attributed  to 
the  moderns,  it  has  appeared  advisable  that 
their  views  of  the  mind,  or  intellectual 
system,  should  precede  their  consideration 
of  sensible  qualities,  and  the  system  of  the 
universe.  To  persons  unaccustomed  to 
such  investigations,  the  succeeding  papers 
will  be  more  interesting. 


DISTRESSES  OF  MEN  OF  GENIUS. 

pope  Urban  VIII.  erected  an  hospital 
for  the  benefit  of  decayed  authors,  and 
called  it  *•  The  Retreat  of  the  Incurables," 
intimating  that  it  was  equally  impossible 
to  reclaim  the  patients  from  poverty  or 
poetry. 

Homer  is  the  first  poet  and  beggar  of 
note  amontf  the  ancients:  he  was  blind, 
sung  his  ballads  about  the  streets,  and  his 
mouth  was  oftener  filled  with  verses  than 
with  bread. 

Plautus,  the  comic  poet,  was  better  off ; 
for  he  had  two  trades :  he  was  a  poet  for 
his  diversion,  and  helped  to  turn  a  mill  in 
order  to  gain  a  living. 

Terence  was  a  slave,  and  Boethius  died 
IB  a  jail. 

Among  the  Italians,  Paulo  Burghese, 
almost  as  good  a  poet  as  Tasso,  knew  four- 
teen different  trades,  and  yet  die4  because 
he  could  get  no  employment  in  either  of 
thera. 

Tasso  was  often  obliged  to  borrow  a 
crown^  from  a  friend,  to  pay  for  a  month's 
subsistence.  He  has  left  us  a  prettv  sonnet 
to  his  cat,  in  which  he  begs  the  light  of  her 
eyes  to  write  by,  being  too  poor  to  buy  a 
candle. 

Bentivoglio,  whose  comedies  will  last 
with   the   Italian   language,   dissipated    a 


noble  fortune  in  acts  of  benevolence,  fell 
into  poverty  in  his  old  age,  and  was  refiised 
admittance  into  an  hospital  which,  in  his 
better  days,  he  had  himself  paid  for  build- 
ing- 

In  Spain,  the  great  Cervantes  died  of 
hunger ;  and  Camoens,  equally  celebrated 
in  Portugal,  ended  his  days  in  an  hospital. 

In  France,  Vaugelas  was  sumamed  **  the 
Owl,"  from  having  been  obliged  to  keep 
within  all  day,  and  only  venturing  out  by 
night,  through  fear  of  his  creditors.  In 
his  last  will^  he  bequeathed  every  thing 
towards  the  discharge  of  his  debts,  and  de- 
sired his  body  to  be  sold,  to  that  end. 

Cassander  was  one  of  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses of  his  time,  but  barely  able  to  pro- 
cure his  livelihood. 

In  England,  the  last  days  of  Spenser, 
Otway,  Butler,  and  Dryden  are  our  national 
reproach. 

S*  S.  o. 


ON  CHANGE. 
No.IL 

For  the  Ihbte  Book. 

NoAB  is  now  a  tailor,  No.  63,  Pall-mall. 

Ham,  a  watchmaker.  No.  47,  Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill. 

Isaac,  a  fishmonger.  No.  8,  Cullum-street.  . 

Jacob,  an  umbrella  and  parasol  maker.  No. 
.  42,  Burlington  Arcade. 

Israel  is  a  surgeon  in  Keppell-street,  Rus- 
sel-square. 

Joseph  is  a  pencil  manufecturer,  No.  7, 
Oxford-street. 

Joshua,  a  grocer.  No.  155,  Regent^treet. 

Simon,  a  ship  broker.  No.  123,  Fenchurch- 
street. 

Joel,  an  auctioneer.  No.  44,  Clifton-etreec, 
Finsbury. 

Paul,  a  manufacturer  of  mineral  waters, 
No.  5,  Bow-street,  Covent-garden. 

Matthew,  a  brush  maker,  No.  106,  Upper 
Thames*street. 

Mark,  a  malt  fector,  No.  74,  Msrft-lane. 

Luke,  a  boot  maker.  No.  142,  Cheapside ; 
and 

John,  a  solicitor.  No.  6,  Palsgrave-place, 
Temple-bar. 

July,  1827  Sam  Sam*s  Son. 
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THE  GRETNA  GREEN  PARSONS,  made  no  secret  of  hia  ororeasion,  but  openly 

walked  the  street  when  called  upon    to 

The  first  person  that  twined  the  bands  officiate,  dressed  in  his  canonicals,  with  the 

of  Hymen  this  way  is  supposed  to  have  dignity  of  a  bishop  I    He  was  long  an  ob- 

been  a  man  named  Scott^  who  resided  at  *ect  of  curiosity  to  travellers.    He  was  tall, 

the  Rigg,  a  few  miles  from  the  village  of  and  had  been  well  proportioned,  but  at  his 

Gretna,  about  1750  or  1760.    He  was  ac-  death  he  was  literally  an  overgrown  mass 

counted  a  shrewd,  crafty  fellow,  and  little  of  fat,  weighing  twenty-five  stone.     He 

lAore  is  known  of  him.  was  grossly  ignorant,  aud  insuferably  coarse 

George  Gordon,  an  old  soldier,  started  in  his  manners,  and  possessed  a  constitu- 

up  as  his  suceessor.    He  always  appeared  tion  almost  proof  against  the  ravages  of 

on  marriage  occasions  in  an  antiquated  full  spirituous  liquors ;  for  thou^  an  habitual 

military  costume,  wearing  a  large  cocked  drinker,  he  was  rarely  ever  iieen  drunk :  for 

hat,  red  coat,  jack  boots,  and  a  ponderous  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  daily  dis- 

sword  dangling  at  his  side.   If  at  any  time  cussed  a  Scotch  pint,  equal  to  two  English 

he  was  interrogated  *'  by  what  authority  he  quarts,  of  brandy.   '  On  one  occasion,  a 

joined  persons  in  wedlock  ?"  he  boldly  an-  bottle  companion,  named  **  Ned  the  tum- 

swered,   **  I  have  a  special  license  from  er,"  sat   down  with  him  on  a  Monday 

government,  for  which  I  pay  fifty  pounds  morning  to  an  anker  of  strong  coniiac,  and 

per  annum."    He  was  never  closely  ex-  before  the  evening  of  the  succeed mg  Satur- 

amined  on  the  subject,  and  a  delusion  pre-  day  they  kicked  the  empty  cask  out  at  the 

vailed  during  his  life,  that  a  privilege  of  the  door;  neither  of  them  were  at  any  of  the 

kind  really  existed.  time  drunk,  nor  had  they  had  the  assistance 

Several  persons  afterwards  attempted  to  of  any  one  in  drinking, 
establish  themselves  in  the  same  line,  but        After  the  decease  of  Paisley,  the  field 

none  were  so  successful  as  Joseph  Paisley,  lay  more    open   for  competition    in    the 

who  secured  by  far  the  greatest  run  of  trade,  and  the  different  candidates  resorted 

business,  in  defiance  of  every  opposition,  to  different  means  to  acquire  the  best  share. 

It  was  this  person  who  obtained  tne  appel-  Ultimately  the  post-boys  were  taken  into 

lation  of  the  *^  Old  blacksmith,'*  probably  partnership,  who  had  the  power  of  driving 

on  account  of  the  mythological  conceit  of  to   whichever  house  they   pleased :    each 

Vulcan   being  employed   in  rivetting  the  mock-parson  had  his  stated  rendezvous; 

hymeneal  chains.  Paisley  was  first  a  smug-  and  so  strong  did  this  description  of  oppo- 

gler,  then  a  tobacconist,  bat  never,  at  any  sition  run,  that  at  last  the  post-boys  ob- 

time,  a  blacksmith      He  commenced  his  tained  one  entire  half  of  the  fees,  and  the 

mock  pontifical  career  about  1789.     For  business  altogether  got  worse.    The  rates 

many  years  he  was  careftil  not  to  be  pnb-  were  lowered  to  a  trifle,  and  the  occupation 

Ucly   seen  on  such    occasions,  but  stole  may  now  be  said,  in  common  with  others, 

through  by-paths  to  the  house  where  he  to  nave  shared  the  effects  of  bad  times  and 

was  <^led  to  officiate,  and  he  there  gave  a  starvation  prices. 

certificate  miserably  written,  and  the  ortho-        There  are  two  principal  practitioners  at 

graphy  almost  unintelligible,  with  a  feigned  present,  one   of  whom  was  originally   a 

signature.    An  important  trial  arose  out  of  chaise-driver;  the  other,  David  Laing,  an 

one  of  his  marriages ;  and  on  being  sum-  old  soldier,  who  figured  as  a  witness  on  the 

moned  to  London  in  consequence,  to  un-  trial  of  the   Wakefields.    At  home   they 

dergo  an   examination,  he  was  so  much  exhibit  no  parade  of  office;  they  may  be 

alarmed  that  he  was  induced  to  consult  a  seen  in  shabby  clothes  at  the  kitchen  fire- 

gentleman  of  the  Scotch  bar  on  the  occa-  sides  of  the  pot-houses  of  the  village,  the 

»ion.     His  legal  adviser  stated  as  his  opi-  companions  of  the  sots  of  the  country,  and 

iiion,  that  using  a  feigned  name  was  ae-  disrespected  by  every  class, 
cidedly  a  misdemeanour,  and  recommended 
the  mock  parson  to  effect,  if  possible,  the 
destruction  of  the  original  certificate,  and  ' 

substitute  another  in  which  he  aliould  ap- 
pear by  his  own  name,  and  merely  as  a  a  rt  apk  T^nuAivf 
witness  to  the  parties*  declaration  that  they                    ^  ol,a^is.  uiti^Am. 
were  marr?ed  persons      Afterwards,  he  in- 
variably adopted  the  plan  of  merely  sub-        A  number  of  years  bygone,  a  black  man, 

scribing  his  own   name  as  a  witness  in  named  Peter  Cooper,  happened  to  marry  one 

future ;  and  this  has  been  the  usual  course  of  the  fair  towns- women  of  Greenock,  who 

of  his   successors.     From  that  period  he  did  not  use  him  with  that  tenderness  tnat 
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he  conceived  himiclf  entitled  to.  ilaviag  the  ngbt  tide ;  and  the  riglit  shoulder, 
tried  all  other  arts  to  retrieve  her  lost  aifec-  elbow,  and  wrist  dislocated ;  back  seriously 
tions  in  vain,  Peter  at  last  resolved  to  work  injured ;  cap  of  the  right  knee  kicked  off; 
upon  her  fears  of  punishment  in  another  left  ancle  dislocated;  cut  for  a  fistula; 
world  for  her  conduct  in  this.  Pretending,  right  ancle  dislocated  and  hip  knocked 
therefore,  to  awake  one  morning  extrava-  down ;  seven  ribs  broken  on  the  right  and 
gantly  alarmed,  his  helpmate  was  full  of  left  sides ;  kicked  in  the  face,  and  the  left 
anxiety  to  know  what  was  the  matter ;  and  eye  nearly  knocked  out ;  the  back  again 
having  sufficiently,  as  he  thought,  whetted  seriously  injured;  two  ribs  and  breast-bone 
her  curiosity,  by  mysteriously  hinting  that  broken ;  got  down  and  kicked  by  a  horse, 
"  he  could  a  tale  unfold,"  at  length  Peter  until  he  had  five  holes  in  his  left  leg  ;  the 
proceeded  as  follows : — ^  H — 11  ob  a  dream  sinew  just  below  the  right  knee  cut  through, 
last  nig-ht.  I  dream  I  go  to  Uebben  and  and  two  holes  in  that  leg,  also  two' shock- 
rap  at  de  doa,  and  a  gent*man  com  to  de  ing  cuts  above  the  knee ;  taken  apparently 
dua  wid  black  coat  and  powda  hair.  Whoa  dead  seven  times  out  of  different  rivers, 
dere? — PeetaCoopa.— WhoaPeetaCoopa?  Since  1793,  (when  a  reference  to  these 
Am  not  know  you. — Not  knowa  Peeta  accidents  was  given  to  Mr.  Madely,  sur« 
Coopa!  Look  de  book,  sa. — He  take  de  geon,  of  Uttoxeter,)  right  shoulder  dislc 
book,  and  he  look  de  book,  and  he  could'na  cated  and  collar-bone  broken ;  seven  ribs 
find  Peeta  Coopa. — Den  I  say,  Oh  I  lad,  broken ;  breast-bone  laid  open,  and  right 
oh  1  look  again,  finda  Peeta  Coopa  in  a  shoulder  dislocated ;  left  shoulder  disloca- 
corna. — He  take  de  book j  an  he  look  de  ted,  and  left  arm  broken ;  two  ribs  broken ; 
book,  an  ki  last  he  finda  Peeta  Coopa  in  and  right  thigh  much  bruised  near  the 
liliy,  lilly  (little)  corna. — *  Peeta  Coopa,-—  pope's  eye.  In  1819,  then  in  his  seventy- 
cook  ob  de  Royal  Charlotte  ob  Greenock.'  sixth  year,  a  lacerated  wound  in  the  calf  of 
Walk  in,  sa. — Den  I  Walk  in,  and  dere  was  the  leg,  which  extended  to  the  foot,  mortift- 
every  ting — all  kind  of  vittal^-colly flower  cation  of  the  wound  took  place,  which  ex- 
too^an  I  eat,  an  I  drink,  an  I  dant,  an  I  posed  all  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  foot,  also 
ting,  an  I  neva  be  done ;  sesar  too,  by  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  ancle  joint ; 
Gum. — ^Den  I  say,  Oh !  lad,  oh  !  look  for  became  delirious,  and  so  continued  upwards 
Peeta  Coopa  wife.  He  take  d<  book,  an  of  three  weeks :  his  wonderful  recovery 
he  look  all  oba  de  book,  many,  many,  many  from  this  accident  was  attributed  chiefly  to 
a  time,  corna  an  all ;  an  he  couldna  finda  the  circumstance  of  a  friend  having  sup- 
Peeta  Coopa  wife.  Den  I  say,  Oh  Mad,  plied  him  with  a  quantity  of  old  Madeira, 
oh  I  look  de  black  book ;  he  take  de  l>lack  a  glass  of  which  he  took  every  two  hours 
book,  an  he  look  de  black  book,  and  he  for  eight  weeks,  and  afterwards  occasion- 
finda  Peeta  Cooopa  wife  fust  page, — '  Peeta^  ally.  Since  then,  in  1823,  in  his  eightieth 
Coopa- wife, buck ra- woman,  bad-to-her-hus-  year  he  had  a  mortification  of  the  seccnd 
band.*  "*  toe  of  the  ri^ht  foot,  with  exfoliation  of  the 

bone,  from  which  he  recovered,  and  at  last 
died  from  eradually  declining  old  age.    He 

was  the  &ther  of  eighteen  children,  by  one 

wife,  in  fifteen  years,  all  of  whom  he  sur- 
vived, and  married  again  at  the  age  of 

A  MUCH-INJURED  MAN.  seventy-four* 

George  Talkington,  once  a  celebrated    

horse-dealer  at  Uttoxeter,  who  died  on  the 

8ih  of  April,  1896,  at  Cheadle,  Cheshire, 

in  his  eighly.third  year,  met  vrilh   more  GRAMMATICAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

accidents  than    probably   ever  befell   any 

other  human  being-     Up  to  the  year  1 793  A   farmer's  son,  just    returned  from  a 

they   were   as    follows:  —  Right  shoulder  boarding  school,  was  asked '' if  he  knew 

broken ;    skull   fractured,  and  trepanned  ;  gramnuir  K — *'  Oh  yes,  father  T*  said  the 

left  arm  broken  in  two  places ;  three  ribs  pupil,  "  I  know  her  very  well ; — Grammer 

on  the  left  side  broken ;  a  cut  on  the  fore-  sits  in  the  chair  fast  asleep." 

head;    lancet  case,  flue  case,  and  knife  p. 

forced  into  the  thigh ;  three  ribs  broken  on 


•  Oxford  and  Univenity  Herald,  April  89.  1196 
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Our  talented  friend,  ivho  permits   you    For  two  «nfortaBAt«  NMlet.*  whoM  mmi  fate 

the   use  of  his  collection  of   models    and  ^^^^m  them  both  dead  awl  exoommuaicate. 

casts,  and  does  you  the   honour   to  instruct  ^®  churelunaD'e  praj'r  to  comfort  their  last  tnMms 

you  by  his  judgment,  assures  me  that  your  ^®  iwwd  aeed  of  earth  to  hide  thw  benes ; 

outlines  evince  an  excellent  conception  of  *•*  ■•  '**•*  ^^"f  wroaght  them  out  of  breath, 

farm.    To  be  able  to  make  a  true  outline  ''^^  ^"'**  »v^)u  them  gniUj  of  their  owb  death, 
of  a  natural  form,  is  to  achieve  the  first       *^  ^^»«^  ChriaUan  banal  I  i  praj.vhat  does 

great  step  in  drawing.  _    ^    ^  ***  ^ 

You    remember    my    dissatisfaction     to-     O' «>•  dead  laay  march  »  tbe  foaeral  ? 

wards  some  engravings  of  hands  and  feet    ^^ '»>•  f»ti«T  >n  the  epiu^  ?-wh,eh  dio^^ 

that  were  given  you   by  the  person    who     More  riatt»h  far  tha.  aU  the  .pjdeV  we^ 

would  have  continued  to  instruct  you,  if  I    Tm^Z'^i^  IZ^'t^^^^ 

vj        *v  J-       ..-isj       fiM-uJ-        Add  to  onr  well-beiB«  after  death  ? 

had  not  beei*  dissatisfied.    The  hands  in       ^      NotaecnmiL 
these  prints  were  beautifiilly  finished,  but      j^  VorTTrdithcn 

their  form  was  incorrect ;  the  feet  were  not  i  b»^  ,  eertaia  meditatioa, 

representations  of  any  thing  in  nature ;  and  (if  i  can  thiak  of  J  somewhat  Uy  (kie  parpoM  v- 

yet  these  deformities  were  placed  before  r»  say  it  to  jo*.  while  my  mother  there 

you  to   begin  with.     If  I  had  not  taught     Namben  her  beads.— 

you  from  your  infancy  the  value  and  use     «•  Yob  that  dweU  near  theoe  fraTos  aad  Taaltak 

of  sincerity,  and  the  folly  and  mischief    Which  oft  do  hide  phjsiciaas' faaits, 

of  fiUsehood,  you  might  have  been  at  this     Note  what  a  smaU  room  does  soffice 

time  a  liar,  and  become  a  depraved  aad    To^ezpremmea's  goods:  their Taaities 

•viciovs  character  ;  instead  of  being,  a»  y0«     Weald  fill  more  Tolnme  ia  small  haatf, 
are,  an  uprigbt  and  honest  youth,  and  be-     ThaaalltheeTideaceofCharehLaad. 
coming,  as  1  hope  you  will,  a  virtuous  and     ^nerala  hide  mea  ia  eivU  wearing, 

honourable  man.    Had  you  continued  the    ^^  ^r*  to  the  Drapers  a  good  haariag; 

copying  of  engraved  He9  of  the  limbe,  your     M»k«  th*  Heralds  laagh  in  their  black  rajmeat ; 

drawings  would  have  been  misrepresenta-  Aad  aUdie  Worthies,  die  with  paymeat 

tions  of  the  human  figure.    You  will  dis-  ^®  **»*  ^^'  oiferiags:  tbo'  their  fame, 

cover  my  meaning  if  you  consider  an  old  ^"^  *^  ^  «»»»"'y  ^  tJ»*^  ■»«•• 

precept,  **  Never  begin  any  thing  without  2^~"  ^«»^'»  "^  ^^^  ^^  »«  «<>"  "«^« 

considering  the  end  thereof."  ?t"  "**"  ^'^  "l'""^  •^"*  "  '**'  ■*"' 

^  O  look  the  last  Act  be  beat  ia  th'  Plaj. 

Your  affectionate  fitlher,  ^^  *>»"  "■*  *"«•  *«»« »  y«*  v^r* 

That  whea  by  the  Pneise  you're  riew'd, 
A  sapenedeas  be  aot  saed ; 
_^__^___^__^_____^^_^^__^^^^^^^^^^^^       To  remoTC  yoa  to  a  plaee  more  aJry, 

That  in  your  stead  they  may  keep  chary 

Stoddlsh,  or  seaeoal ;  for  tiie  abases 

Of  sacrilege  haTO  tnni*d  gra^ss  to  Tilder  assa. 

N     Y YT7TTT  ^^^  ^^^^"^  ^'"^  "^  moanmeat  sty, 

no.  AA  Viil.  j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  jj^  j^^  ^ , 

[From  the  "  DeviPs  Law  Case,"  a  Tragi-    ^"^^  "^^^  "^^  ^^  •*  '^*  "^  ^••**''^* 
Comedy,  by  John  Webster,  1623.1  ^ *~' themthe Sexto. kao«» aot wh>th«?- 

'      '  -         '  •'  What  caie  I  then,  tho^  my  last  sleep 

Clergy-^iOmfort.^  Be  la  the  deeart,  or  ia  the  deep ; 

No  lamp,  nor  taper,  day  aad  night, 
I  mast  talk  to  yon,  like  a  Dirine,  of  patience.—  To  gire  my  charMl  (^cgeaUe  light  ? 

I  have  heard  some  Ulk  of  it  rery  mnch,  aad  maay  ^  ^^  *^"«  "^  quantity  of  ground  ; 

Times  to  their  auditors'  impatieace ;  but  I  pray,  ^^  »*  the  last  day  I  shall  be  fonad."t 

What  practice  do  they  make  0B*t  ia  their  liTes  ?  ImnuUufW  Ihoih. 

They  are  too  fnU  of  choler  with  liTiaghoaest,—  /^    .    •    .  j    j 

.    /  #  -V  *     1    1       *i  ^  Coatanno's  dead* 

Aad  some  of  them  not  only  impatieat 

Of  their  own  slightest  injuries,  but  stark  mad  <>  *^^  ^^  ■l>o«l^  <!*«  >o  •oon  I 

At  oae  another's  prefermeat  Why,  I  pray,  tell  me : 

Is  not  the  shortest  fever  best  ?  aad  are  sot 

SepuUure.  Bad  plays  the  wone  for  their  length  ? 


6urtitk  IfOs^i 


Tico  BeUment  a  Cmntchin  ;  Romelio,  and  *  Slain  in  a  dad. 

Lth^M                  9          M-                              f  ^  Webster  was  parish-derk  at  St.  Aadiew^  Hoi- 

wtnere.  bora.     The  anxious  recurreace  to  ehnrch-raattefa  i 

/,^_   «^.  ^,  .       ,            ,v  *  V        .        A     V  J  sacrilMC ;  tomb-stones ;  with  the  frequeot  iatrodnctioi* 

C0p,  For  pity's  sake,  you  that  have  tean  to  shed,  «y  ^^^ .  i^  this,  aad  his  other  tragedies,  may  W 

Bigh  a  soft  requiem,  aad  let  fall  a  bead,  traced  to  his  profeseioaal  sympathiea. 
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OuUty  preferment, 

I  have  a  plot»  shall  bre«d. 

Out  of  the  death  of  these  two  noblemen ; 

Th*  advaaoement  of  our  booae— 

Ohtakahead 
A  i^TC  ii  a  ntttm  feuadatioB. 


ai»  like  the  viaits  of  Franciecan  frian^ 


Falling  ami. 

To  draw  the  Picture  of  Uakiadneei  Cralj 
Is,  to  expreu  two  thai  have  daarlj  loved 
And  fal'a  at  variaoee. 


They  aever  cnmm  to  prej  upon  oa  siag le. 

Laei  Lwe  etrongetL 

—  as  we  lore  our  yoongest  diildren  best* 
So  the  last  frut  of  our  affwtioo. 
Wherever  we  batow  itt  n  most  stronf^ 
Alotft  iriolent.  most  irresistible  j 
Since  *tiB  indeed  aar  latest  hanrest  home. 
Last  oierryiueBt  *fore  wiater ;  and  we  Widows, 
As  mea  report  of  onr  best  picture-makers* 
We  love  the  Piece  we  are  in  hand  with  better. 
Than  all  the  excellent  work  we  haye  done  before. 

Mother's  anger, 

/.eoaom.  Bar  mj  Soal 
ril  be  a  fary  to  him ;  like  an  Amaioii  ladjr, 
I'd  eat  off  this  rin^t  pap  that  faTobim  sock. 
To  shoot  him  dead.    1*11  no  more  tender  him. 
Than  had  a  wolf  stid'a  to  my  teat  in  th*  night. 
And  nbh'd  me  oif  my  milk. 

Dietmetionfrom  guUt,. 

Jjanmra  (tola).  Ha,  h»l  What  say  yon  ? 
I  do  talk  to  somewhat  methinks ;  it  may  be. 
My  EtU  Ocnios.— 00  not  the  beUs  ring  } 
Pve  a  strange  noise  in  my  head.    Oh,  fly  ia 
Come,  age,  and  wither  me  iato  the  malice 
Of  those  that  hare  been  happy ;  let  me  have 
One  property  for  more  thaa  the  devil  of  hell ; 
Let  me  envy  the  pleasare  of  youth  heartily ; 
Let  me  in  this  life  fsar  ao  kind  of  ill. 
That  have  no  good  to  hope  for.    Let  me  sink. 
Where  neither  man  nor  mesory  may  find  me.  (/oUi 

to  the  growtd), 
CoM/ouor  (aUering').   You  are  well  employ'd,   I 

hope ;  the  best  jnllow  in  th'  world 
For  this  your  contemplation  is  the  earth 
Aad  the  best  olgeet.  Heaven. 
IiMMOra.  I  am  whispering 
To  a  dead  friend—— 

Obetacke. 

wtt  those,  that  would  oppoee  this  uaioa, 
fikow  ncT^tr  so  subtle,  and  entangle  themselves 
a  their  own  work,  like  spiden;  while  we  two 
Baste  to  our  noUe  wishee  i  and  prssume. 
The  Btadranee  of  it  will  breed  more  ddigbt,— 
Aa  black  copartaments  shews  gold  more  bright. 


[From  the  «  Bride,"  a  Comedy,  by  Tbomat 
Nabbs^l640.J 

Antiquitiee, 

Morten,  a  CoUector.    Hk friend. 

FtUnd,  Yon  are  learned  in  Antiquities  f 

Morten,  A  little.  Sir. 
I  should  affect  them  more,  were  not  tfaditioa 
One  of  the  best  assurancee  to  show 
They  are  the  things  we  think  them.     What  »•?• 

proo^ 
Except  perhaps  a  little  cireumstaMe, 
Have  we  for  this  or  that  to  be  a  piece 
Of  Ddphoe*  ruins  ?  er  the  marbfa  statuei, 
Made  Athens  glorious  when  she  was  sappoaed 
To  have  more  images  of  men  thaa  man  ? 
A  weather-beaten  stone,  with  aa  inseriptMa 
That  is  not  kyiUe  but  thvo'  aa  optic, 
TeUs  us  its  age :  that  ia  some  SibyPs  eave 
Three  thousand  years  ago  it  was  aa  altar, 
Tis  satisfiMtioa  to  onr  cariosity. 
But  ought  not  to  necessitate  belief.— 
For  Antiquity, 

I  do  not  store  up  any  under  Oreeiaa ; 
Your  Ronutn  aatiques  ars  but  modem  toys 
Compared  to  them.    Besides  they  are  so  coaaterftiS 
With  mouldings,  tis  scarce  possH>le  to  find 
Any  but  copies. 

Friend,  Yet  yon  are  confident 
Of  yours,  that  are  of  more  doubt. 

Horten.  Others  from  their  easiness 
May  credit  what  they  please.    My  triaPs  snea 
Of  any  thing  I  doubt,  all  the  impostors. 
That  ever  made  Antiquity  ridiculous, 
Caaaot  deceive  me.    If  I  light  upon 
Ought  that's  above  my  skill,  I  have  recourse 
To  those,  whose  judgment  at  the  second  view 
(If  not  the  first)  wiU  tell  me  what  Philosopher^ 
That  eye-lessT  noee'lese,  moutb*l8Ss  Statae  is, 
Aad  who  the  workman  was ;  tbo*  sinee  his  death 
Thoosaads  of  yean  have  beea  revolved.  ^ 

Aeddente  tofruetrate  Purpoee. 

How  various  ars  the  eveats  that  may  depend 

Upon  one  aetioa,  yet  the  ead  proposed 

Not  follow  the  intention  I  accidents 

Will  interpose  themselves ;  like  thoee  rash  mea. 

That  thrust  iato  a  throng,  occasioned 

By  eome  tumultuous  differrnoe,  where  perhaps 

Their  busy  curiosity  begets 

New  quairels  with  new  issues.^ 
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NATURAL  CURIOSITIES  OF  DERBY-  the  views.     Handsome  villas,  farm-housea, 

SHIRE.  and    neat    cottages  —  living    pictares    of 

scarcely    minor    interest — embellish   and 

FuRTBER  Extracts  from  the  Journal  diversify  the  natural  beauties  of  the  delight- 

OF  A  Tourist.*  fu|  scene. 

E>     jL    ft  f  I    n     L  At  the  end  of  the  six  miles,  the  road 

For  the  Table  Book,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  l^j^^ 

•fune  1,1827.  through  the  dale  (Matlock)  to  the  Bath. 

The  river  here  rolls  darkly  along,  its  pro- 
Visited  Chatsworth,  the  princely  resi-  gress  swifter  and  its  depth  greater;  the 
dence  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  three  same  rocky  barrier  that  encloses  all  the 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Bakewell.  As  dales  in  this  county  opUfting  its  huge  masses 
soon  as  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  of  rocks  on  either  side.  The  margin  of  the 
hill  is  attained,  the  house  and  park  lie  im-  river  is  thickly  studded  with  large  trees, 
mediately  in  front  in  a  beautiful  valley,  close  copse-woods  clothe  the  slopes  at  the 
watered  by  the  Derwent.  An  addition  is  bottom,  and  ascend  part  of  the  cUflls*  sides 
making  to  the  main  building,  which  is  —wild  shrubs  branch  from  the  clefts  above, 
large,  but  not  very  handsome  in  its  an^hi-  whence  innumerable  jackdaws  whirl  their 
tectural  design ;  on  approaching  it,  I  flights,  and  make  incessant  monotonous 
passed  over  an  elegant  stone  bridge,  close  noise.  About  a  mile  before  reaching  Matlock 
to  which  is  an  island  whereon  a  fictitious  Bath  is  a  mountain  called  the  High-Tor, 
fortress  is  built.  The  views  on  all  sides  its  bare  and  jagged  head  rising  far  above 
are  strikingly  fine,  and  of  great  variety ;  the  adjoining  rocks.  I  was  informed  that  it 
hills  and  oales,  mountains  and  woods,  contains  a  fine  natural  grotto,  but  the  river 
water  and  verdant  pasture  lands.  It  re-  was  too  deep  to  wade,  and  I  missed  the 
quires  *'  a  poet*s  lip,  or  a  painter's  eye,''  to  sight. 

adequately  depict  the  beauties  of  this  en-        On  rounding  a  point,  the  shining  white 
chanting  place.    Perhaps  no  estate  in  the  buildings  of  the  Bath  appear  along  the  foot 
kingdom  furnishes  choicer  objects  for  the  and  some  distance  up  the  side  of  a  steep 
pencil.    I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  lofly  hill,  called  the  <'  Heights  of  Abraham.^' 
grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  The  greater  part  of  the  village  is  situated  in 
mansion  are  so  well  disposed,  or  the  scenery  the  valley,  but  a  second  may  be  said  to  be 
so  rich,  nor  does  the  interior  ofier  such  beneath  it,  through  which  the  river  flows  : 
magnificent  works  of  art,  as  at  Blenheim,  its  banks  are  thickly  planted  with  groves  of 
There  is  much  sculpture,  of  various  degrees  trees,  and  winding  c>aths  have  been  made 
of  merit,  distributee!  about  the  apartments ;  throughout  these  delightful  haunts,  for  the 
but  the  collection  is  in  its  infancy,  and  a  pleasure  of  the  visitors.     The  clifis  rise 
splendid  gallery  is  in  progress  for  its  recep-  opposite  majestically  perpendicular,  and  as 
tion.    The  finest  production  of  the  chisel  finely  picturesque  as  any  I  saw  in  Derby- 
is  Canova*s  statue  of  Napoleon*s  mother ;  shire.    The  ^  tietghts  of  Abraham  **  are  at 
its  natural  grace  and  ease,  with  the  fine  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  highest 
flowings  of  the  drapery,   and   the  grave  of  the  houses.    A  zigzag  road  through  a 
placidity  of  the  countenance,  are  solemnly  shrubbery  leads  to  the  celebrated  natural 
m^esti^—she  lookt  the  mother  of  Napo-  cavern  near  the  summit — an  immense  le- 
leoD.    Among  the  other  great  attractions  cess,  as  grand  as  Peak's  Hole,  but  ftur  more 
nere,  are  a  bust  of  Petrarch's  Laura,  ano-  beautiful ;  for  its  sides  are  formed  of  a 
ther  of  his  present  majesty,  by  Chantrey ;  variety  of  spars  of  surprising  brilliancy, 
and  a  portrait  of  his  majesty  by  sir  Thomas  To  mmeralogists  it  is  the  most  interesting 
Lawrence.  resort  in  En^and ;  and  here  collectors,  pro- 
The  next  day  I  continued  my  route  to-  secuting  their  discoveries,  think  themselves 
wards  Matlock  Bath — as  beautiful  a  ride  happy,  although  deprived  of  the  light  of 
as  I  bver  took.    The  road  follows  the  Wye  heaven  for  whole  days  together.  Hie  whole 
for  six  miles  in  a  vale,  past  the  aged  towers  of  this  immense  mountain  is  one  sparkling 
of  Haddon  Hall,  and  ttie  scenery  presents  mass  of  various  spars  and  ores, 
every  interesting  feature  that  can  be  coveted        Ascending  this  steep  road  on  horseback, 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature ;—  I  found  the  views,  through  the  shrubs,  of 
rugged  and  beetling  crags,  gently  sloping  the  village  and  valley  beneath,  the  riyer, 
hills,  extensive  woods,  rich  meadows  and  and    the    surrounding  mountains,  inoon- 
fertile  yallies,   form   the    composition    of  ceivably  grand.      High-Tor  was   on   the 

lef^,  and  Wild-Cat-Tor  on  the  right     * 


•  See  p.  13.  yond  which  the  Wye,  gleaming  m  U»e  8un*s 
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rays,  wound  sinuously  along  the  verdant 
▼aJe,  till  it  was  so  diminished  by  the  dis- 
tance as  to  seem  like  a  bent  wire  of  shining 
silver,  and  was  lost  to  sight  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  far-off  mountain* 

Of  all  places  this  seems  to  present  the 
greatest  inducements  to  the  temporary 
visitant ;  and  to  anglers  it  is  the  iie  phU 
uiira  of  piscatorial  recreation. 

After  a  day's  enjoyment  of  this  charm- 
ing spot,  I  went  forward,  but  the  threat- 
ening appearance  of  the  weather  induced 
me  to  sojourn  at  a  small  public-house 
in  one  of  the  smaller  dales.  Heavy  clouds 
arose,  and  the  rain  obscured  the  distant 
hills;  running  along  their  summits,  having 
the  appearance  of  thick  fog.  The  weather 
clearing,  I  walked  out,  and  surveyed  the 
curious  old  limestone  built  *'  hostel,"  with 
the  sign  of  *'  A  Trout,''  scarcely  decipher- 
able from  age.  Some  anelers,  whom  the 
heavy  shower  had  driven  tor  shelter  under 
the  cliffs,  again  appeared,  and  threw  their 
artificial  temptations  on  the  suriiatce  of  a 
stream  flowing  from  the  mountain  at  the 
back  of  the  little  inn.  Its  water  turned 
singularly  construoted  machinery  for  crush- 
ing the  lead  ore,  washed  down  from  a 
neighbouring  large  mine.  Immense  frag- 
ments of  rock,  by  falling  betwixt  two  iron 
wheels,  with  teeth  fitted  closely  together, 
|u-e  pounded  to  atoms.  A  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  busy  shovelling 
it  into  sieves  set  in  motion  by  the  machine, 
and  it  separated  itself  by  its  own  weight 
from  the  stone  or  spar  that  contained  it. 

Determined  by  my  curiosity  to  descend 
'nto  the  mine,  I  procured  a  miner  to  accom- 
pany roe;  and  following  the  stream  for  a 
short  distance,  reached  a  small  hut  near 
the  entrance,  where  I  clothed  myself  com- 
pletely in  miner's  apparel,  consisting  of  a 
stout  woollen  cap,  under  a  large,  slouched, 
coarse  beaver  hat,  thick  trowsers,  and  a 
fustian  jacket,  with  '*  clods,"  or  miner's 
shoes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  mine  we  seated 
ourselves  opposite  to  each  other  in  a  narrow 
mining  cait,  shaped  from  the  bottom  like 
a  wedge,  attached  to  a  train  of  others  of 
similar  make,  used  for  conveying  the  ore 
from  the  interior.  Having  been  first  fur- 
nished with  a  light  each,  we  proceeded, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  at  a  rapid  pace,  along 
a  very  narrow  passage  or  level,  cut  thiough 
the  limestone  rock,  keeping  our  arms  with- 
in the  sledge,  to  prevent  their  being  jammed 
against  the  sides,  which  in  many  places 
itruck  the  cars  very  forcibly.     In  this  man- 

ler,  with  frequent  alarming  jolts,  we  ar- 
'ived  at  a  shaft,  or  'lescent,  into  the  mine. 
We  got  out  of  our  vthiclcs  and  descended 


by  means  of  ladders,  of  five  fathoms  in 
length,  having  landing  places  at  the  bottom 
of  each.  The  vein  of^  the  lead  ore  was 
two  hundred  fathoms  deep.  We  therefore 
descended  forty  ladders,  till  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  commencement  •  of  another 
passage  similar  to  the  first.  All  the  way 
down  there  was  a  tremendous  and  deafen- 
ing noise  of  the  rushing  of  water  through 
pipes  close  to  the  ear,  caused  by  the  action 
of  a  large  steam-engine.  The  ladders  and 
sides  of  the  rock  were  covered  with  a  dark 
slimy  mud.  We  walked  the  whole  length, 
several  hundred  yaids,  along  the  second 
level,  knee  deep  in  water,  till  we  reached 
the  spot,  or  vein,  that  the  workmen  were 
engaged  on.  They  were  labouring  in  a 
very  deep  pit ;  their  lights  discovered  them 
to  us  at  the  bottom.  Into  this  chasm  I  was 
lowered  by  a  wheel,  with  a  rope  round  my 
body;  and  having  broken  off  a  piece  of 
lead  ore  with  a  pickaxe,  I  was  withdrawn 
by  the  same  means.  Another  set  of  labour- 
ers were  procuiing  ore  by  the  process  of 
blasting  the  rock  with  gunpowder — I  fired 
one  of  the  fusees,  and  retiring  to  a  distant 
shelter,  awaited  the  explosion  in  anxious 
alarm  ;  its  reverberating  shock  was  awfully 
grand  and  loud.  My  ascent  was  dreadfully 
fatiguing  from  the  confined  atmosi)here; 
and  I  was  not  a  little  rejoiced  when  I  could 
inhale  the  refreshing  air,  and  hail  the 
cheering  light  of  day. 

E.  J.  H. 


THE  FRUIX  MARKETS  OF  LONDON 
AND  PAIUS  IN  THIS  MONTH. 

A  gentleman,  one  of  a  deputation  for 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  foreign  horticul- 
ture, visited  the  Paris  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  in  the  month  of  August,  1821,  and 
having  seen  Covent  Garden  market  nearly 
a  fortnight  earlier,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, was  enal)led  to  form  an  estimate  of 
their  comparative  excellencies. 

The  coronation  of  George  IV.  on  the 
19th  of  July  had  caused  a  glut  of  fruit  in 
the  London  market,  such  as  had  never  been 
remembered,  and  large  quantities  of  the 
fruit,  which  had  not  met  with  the  expected 
demand,  remained  on  hand. 

In  regard  to  Pine-ajtplet,  Mr.  Isaac  An- 
drews of  Lambeth  alone  cut  sixty  ripe  fruit 
on  the  occasion,  and  many  hundreds,  re- 
markable for  size  and  flavour,  came  from 
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idistant  parts  of  the  country.    One  from  The  Bigarreau  or  graffion  Cherry  was 

}ord  Cawdor'j  weighed  10  lbs.;  and,  after  still  very  abundant  in  Corent  Garden  mar- 

beinff  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  ket,  and  also  the  black  or  Datch  guigne : 

Horticultural  Society,  was  sent  to  the  Royal  at  Paris,   however,  even   the  late  cher- 

Banquet.    Pine-apples  are  not  to  begot  at  ries  bad  almost  ceased  to  i^>pear  in  the 

Paris.    When  they  are  wanted  at  grand  market. 

entertainments,  they  ate  generally  procured  In  the  London  mudu/t  Ibe  onl/  good 
from  Covent  Garden  market  by  means  of '  Pear  was  the  large  Eoglizth  Jaqponelle  for 

the  government  messengers  who  are  con-  ^pargne.)    The  Windsor  pear  was  on  tn« 

stantly  passing  between  the  two  capitals,  stalls,  but  not  ripe.    The  Green  chisel. 

From  our  possessing  coals,  and  from  our  (h&tiveau,)  and   the  skinless,  (poire  sans 

gardeners  being  well  versed  in  the  modes  peau,)  were  almost  the  only  others  I  could 

£>f  raisinff  fruit  under  glass,  it  is  probable  see.     The  Paris  market  excelled,   being 

that  we  Mall  always  maintain  a  superiority  well  supplied  with  fine  summer  pears.  The 

in  the  production  of  this  delicious  article  Ognolet  or  summer  archduke,  was  pcettf 

for  the  dessert.  common :  It  is  named  ognolet,  from  grow,. 

The  quantity  of  ripe  Orapee  exhibited  ing  in  clusters  on  th«  tree  like  bunches 

for  sale  m  Covent  Garden  market  from  the  of  onions.    The  large  Blanquet,  and  the 

middle  to  the  end  of  July,  in  the  year  long-stalked  blanquet,  (the  latter  a  very 

alluded  to,  would,  if  told,  surpass  the  be-  small  fruit,)    were    also   common.      The 

lief  of  Parisian  cultivators ;  more  especi-  Epar^e,  or  Grosse  cuisse  Madame,  was 

all^  when  it  is  added,  that  die  kinds  were  plentiful.     A  fruit  resembling   it,  called 

chiefly  the  Black    Hamburgh,  the  white  Poire  des  deux  t^tes,  was  likewise  abun^ 

muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Frontignacs.  dant :  it  was  large,  sweet,  and  juicy,  quite 

Andrews  also  took  the  lead  in  the  giape  ripe,  but    without    much    flavour.      The 

department;    insomuch   that    while    very  Epine-rose,  (Gaillot  or  Cayeout,)  a  very 

good  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  from  differ-  flat  pear ;  the  M usk-oranti^e,  which  is  of  a 

^nt  parts  of   the  country,  were    selling,  veUow  colour  only ;  the  lied  orange,  which 

during  the  crowded  state  of  the  capital,  at  nas  the  true  orange  hue ;  and  tlie  Robine, 

Ae,  per  lb.,  his  bunches  currently  obtained  or  Royal  d*6t^  were  ail  plentiful.    The 

6«.  6d.  per  lb.    Their  excellence  consisted  small    early    Rousselet    was    exceedingly 

chiefly   in   the  berries   having  been  well  common  and  cheap,  being  produced  abun- 

thinned  and  thoroughly  ripened.    On  the  dantly  on  old  standards  in   all  country- 

S9ih  of  July  great  Quantities  of  grapes,  places.    Towards  the  end  of  August,  the 

remarkable  for  size  ana  excellence,  still  re-  Cassolette,  a  small  pear  of  good  flavour, 

mained  in  the  market,  and  were  selling  at  and  the  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  made  their 

3#.  and  3#.  6d.  a  pound.     At  Paris  ripe  appearance ;  and  the  Poir^  d*Angieterre  (^ 

grapes  are  not  to  be  procured,  at  this  sea-  beurr^)   began  to  be  called  through  the 

son  of  the  year,  for  any  sum.    On  the  14th  streets  in  every  quarter  of  the  city.' 

9f  August,  pilnce  Leopold,  then  on  his  way  Applee  were  more  plentiful  at  London 

to  Italy,  dined  with  the  f^nglish  ambassa-  than  at  Paris.    The  Dutch  Codlin  and  the 

dor,  when  a  splendid  dessert  was  desirable;  Carlisle  Codlin  were  abundant;  and  the 

but  ripe  grapes-coul  <  not  be  found  at  Paris.  Jenneting,  the  Summer  Pearmain,  ard  the 

A  price  equal  to  12#.  sterling  per  lb.  was  Hawthomdean,  were   not   wanting.     At 

paid  for  some  unripe  bunches,  merely  to  Paris  very  few  apples  appeared.  The  Sumr 

roake  a  show,  for  they  were  wholly  unfit  for  mer  Calville,  a  small  conical  dark-red  fruit, 

table  use.    On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  and  the  Pjgeeonnet,  were  the  only  kinds  I 

the  duke  of  WeJi^ingtou  being  expected  to  remember  to  have  seen, 

arrive  to  dinner,  another  search  for  ripe  P/titnt  were  more  plentiful  and  in  greater 

grapes  was  instituted  thrx>ughout  Paris,  but  variety  at  the  Mardv^  des  Innocens  than  al 

in  vain.     In  short,  the  English  market  is  Covent  Garden.      At  Paris,    the    Ueine 

well  supplied  with  fine  grapes  from  the  Claude,  of  excellent  quality  and  quite  ripe, 

middle  ot  June  till  the  middle  of  Novem-  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  two  sous,  or  one 

fcer;  bi^t,  fiom  being  raised  under  glass,  penny,  a  dozen;    while  the  same  pUim 

they  are  necessarily  high  priced  ;  while  the  (green-gage)  cost  a  penny  eadi  in  London, 

Paris  market  offers  a  copious  supply  of  the  though  in  an  unripe  state.    The  next  in 

table  Chasselas,  from  the  middle  of  Sep  exceUenoe  at  Paris  was  the  Prune  royale, 

tember  to  the  middle  of  March,  at  very  of  good  size,  and  covered  with  the  richest 

cheap  rates, — from  12  to  20  sous,  or  6</.  to  bloom.     The  Jaune-h&tive,  the  drap  d*or, 

fill,  per  pound  ;  the  coarse  vineyard  grapes  the  Mirabelle,  the  Musk-damson  or  Malta 

being  only  le/.  a  pound.  plum,  were  common ;  likewise  the  Prccoce 
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de  TourSy  remarkable  for  its  |)ecuUar  dark  would  scarcely  be  thought  fit  for  use  in 

hue;    and  a  deep   violet-coloured  plum,  England.     Tne  fruit   is  frequently  lorng 

called  Prune  noire  de  Montreuil.  The  Blue  kept ;  and  in  the  heats  of  August  the  odour 

Perdrigon  was  just  coming  in.    At  Covent  exnaled  from  the  melon-stalls  was  sickening 

Garden  the  Primordian,  or  jaune-h&tive,  and  offensive.    The  kinds  were  chiefly  the 

and  the  morocco  or  eaily  damask,  were  the  following :  the  Maraicher,  a  large  netted 

only  ripe  plums  to  be  seen.  melon,  so  called  from  being  cultivated  in 

Jprtcota  were  much  more  plentiful  at  the  marais  or  sale-gardens ;  the  Melon  de 

the  Innocens  than  at  Covent  Garden.    The  Honfleur,  of  great  size,  often  weighing  from 

common  apricot,   the  Portugal    and   the  20  to  30  lbs. ;  and  the  Coulombier,  a  coarse 

Angoumois,  which  much  resemble    each  fruit,  raised  chiefly  at  the  village  of  that 

other,  were  frequent ;  these  were  small,  of  name.    These  were  almost  the  only  sorts 

brisk  flavour.    The  Abricot-pdche,  how-  of  melon  sold  in  Paris,  till  our  countryman 

«ver,  not  only  excelled  the  others  in  sise,  Blaikie,  about  forty-6ve  years  ago,  intro- 

but  in  Quality,  holding   that  superiority  duced  the  Rock  Canteloup  and  Early  Ro« 

among   tne   Parisian   apricots  which  the  mans.     It  may  be  noticed,  that  melons  of 

Moorpark  does  among  the  English ;  and  it  all  kinds,  even  the  best  canteloups,  are  here 

appeared  in  considerable  abundance.    At  raised  in  the  open  ground,  with  the  aid  of 

London  onlv  the  Roman  and  Moorpark  hand-glasses  only,  to  protect  the  young 

were  to  be  round,  and  the  latter  was  not  plants  in  the  early  oart  of  the  season.    In 

yet  ripe.  tovent  Garden  market  a  great  many  small 

In  Peaehe*  the  French  mariiet  most  de-  melons,  chiefly  of  the  green-fleshed  and 

cidedly  surpassed  the  English.    The  quan-  white-fleshed  varieties,  appeared ;  but  they 

tity  of  this  fruit  presented  for  sale  toward  were  uniformly    high-priced,  though  not 

the  middle  of  August  appeared  surprisingly  proportionally    dearer  than   the   Parisian 

f^eat.    It  was  chiefly  from  Montreuil,  and  canteloups,  considering  that  they  had  aU 

in  general  in  the  most  perfect  state.    Al-  been  raised  on  hot-beds  under  glass-frames* 

though  ripe,  scarcely  a  single  fruit  had  Mulberries  were  ranch  more  plentiful  at 

Buffered  the  slightest  mjury  from  the  attacks  Paris  than  at  London, 

of  insects.     This  fact  affords  satisfactory  At  Paris,  fresh  or  recent  Fige  were,  aC 

proof  that  the  plastered  walls,  being  smootn  this  time,  very  common  and  very  cheap ;  it 

and  easily  cleaned,  are  unfavourable  to  the  was  indeed  the  height  of  the  fig-season, 

breeding  and  lodging  of  such  insects  as  and  they  daily  arrived  in  great  quantities 

often  infest  our  rougher  fruit-walls.    The  from  Argenteuil.     The  round   white   fig 

fine  state  of  the  fruit  also  shows  the  un-  seems  to  be  the  only  kind  cultivated ;  at 

common  care  which  must  be  bestowed  by  least  it  was  the  only  kind  that  came  to 

the  industrious  inhabitants  of  Montreuil  to  market.     No  fresh  figs  can  be  expected' in 

prevent  its  receiving  bruises  in  the  gather-  Covent  Garden  till  the  end  of  August,  and 

ing  or  carriage.    The  principal  kinds  in  then  only  small  parcels.    To  make  amends 

the  market  were  the  small  Mignonne ;  the  the  London  market  was  supplied  with  fine 

large  Mignonne,  with  some  of  the  excellent  Gooeeberrie*  in  profusion,  wnile  not  one  of 

«ubvariety  called  Belle  Bauce ;  the  yellow  good  Quality  was  to  be  seen  at  Paris.    The 

Alberge ;  the  Bellegacde  or  Gallande ;  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Rtupberriee  and 

Malta  or  Italian  peach ;  the  red  Madeleine  CurranU,  which  are  in  a  great  measnie 

or  De  Courson ;  and  the  Early  Purple.  neglected  in  France,  or  used  only  by  con- 

Mehne  appeared  in  great  profusion  at  fectioners.    The  Parisians  have  never  seen 

Paris.    In  the  Marcb^  des  Innocens  and  these  fruits  in  perfeetion ;  and  it  is  therefore 

March^  St.  Honor6  the  kinds  were  rather  no  wonder  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  profuse 

select,  chiefly  difierent  varieties  of  Cante-  supply  of  peaches,  reine  claUdes,  figs,  and 

loup.    These  were  not  sold  at  so  cheap  a  pears,  they  should  be  overlooked.    There 

rate  as  mig^ht  have  been  expected  ;  ripe  exists  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  goose- 

and  well-flavoured  canteloups  costing  2,  3,  berry,  which  prevents  the  Parisians  from 

or  4  francs  each.    But  in  almost  every  giving  the  improved  kinds  a  fair  trial :  they 

street  the  marchands  de  melons  presented  have  no  idea  that  it  is  possible  that  go</fe- 

themselves;  some  occupying  stalls,  some  berries  should  form  an  excellent  articW  of 

moving  about  with  brouettes  or  long  wheel-  the  dessert;  they  think  of  them  only  as  fit 

barrows,  and  others  with  hampers  on  their  for  making  tarts,  or  sauce  for  mackerel  !* 

backs,  supported  on  crochets.     In  general      _^_____ __^ , 

tliose  sola  m  tlie  streets  were  much  cheaper,  ""       '     ■""""           ^    "^                  — — 

'perhaps  not  more  than  half  the  price  ot  •  Mr.  Put.  NbiU,Sec.Cil.  Hort.  Soo-iaHnrticuitv 

Uie  others,)  but  of  coarse  quality,  such  as  ^^^  Tour. 
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Mm«r.  Upon  thU  the  Saracen  Udjr  gave  it 
him,  and  told  him  of  its  man;  virtue*, 
Damely,  that  jt  cured  all  diseases  id  cattl^ 
and  the  bite  of  a  mad  dcf  both  in  mau  and 
beast. 

To  effect  then  wonden  the  stooe  ii 
dipped  in  water,  which  ii  given  to  diseated 
cattle  to  drink,  and  to  a  person  nbo  has  been 
bilien ;  and  the  wonnd,  or  part  infected,  is 
washed  wkh  the  water.  There  ai«  no 
words  ased  in  the  dipping  of  the  stone,  nor 
an;  money  taken  by  the  servants  without 
incurring  the  owners  dispteaiote.  People 
_,,       ^        ^  come  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  even 

Zi)t   %tt  f  tlUtp*  from  Yorkshire,  U>  get  the  water  in  whidt 

u  B     f  —I .-..i..     ****  stone  is  dipped,  to  frive  theit  cKUl^ 

Ot  Les  4HP  Cahhwobtb,  L«XABK»Hts>.      buS-le/ 

TUs  cnrions  piece  of  antiqnitj  i*  a  stone  Man;  jears  ago,  a  eomplaiot  was  made 
(tf  a  dark  red  colour  and  triangular  shajie,  lo  the  ecclesiaitieal  courts  aeaiast  the  laiid 
in  liie  about  half  an  inch  each  side,  set  in  of  Lee,  then  sir  James  Loclihart,  for  using 
a  piece  of  silver  coin ;  which,  though  much  witchcinifl:  a  copy  of  their  act  is  hereto 
d«&c«d,  by  some  letters  still  remaining,  is    annexed.    There  is  no  date ;  but  hiom  the 

nippcued  to  be  a  shilling  of  Edward  I,,  tbe     ~""' ""  "    "    '' 1-----.1 „  .» 

cross  being  veiy  plain,  as  it  is  on  his  shil- 
lings.    It  IS  afBnned,  by  tradition,  to  have    in  the  seventeenth  century. 
been  in  the  Lee  family  since  the  year  1330  -„  ,__  <:„„,..«,, 

odd ;  that  is,  a  little  a^r  the  death  of  king         ^"  of  an  Act  of  the  S»»od  »bj) 
Robert  Bruce,  who  having  ordered  his  heart  Assemblt. 

lo  be  carried  lo  the  Holy  Land  for  burial,  "  'Ip^  Olaigow,  Ike  IS  Oebtbr, 

one  of  the  noble  family  of  Douglass  was  "  Synod.  Sew.  ?■ 

•ent  with  it,  and  is  said  to  have  got  the  "  Q>ifailk  dye,  amongest  ihe  referries  of 
crowned  heart  in  his  arms  from  that  cir-  the  brethren  of  the  ministrie  of  Laneik,  it 
cumstance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  was  pro  pond  it  10  the  Synode,  that  Gawen 
that  the  person  who  carried  the  heart  was  Hammiltonne  of  Raploeke  had  preferit 
Simon  Locard,  of  Lee,  who  about  that  time  an  complaint  before  tbem  against  Sir 
borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money  from  sir  James  Loclcart  of  Lie,  anent  the  super- 
Wiltiain  de  Lendsay.priorof  Air,  for  which  stitious  vsin^  of  an  slene  set  in  setver  for 
he  granied  a  bond  of  anrjiity  of  ten  pounds  the  cuHdk  of  diseased  caltell,  qlk,  the  said 
of  silver,  during  the  liie  of  ihe  said  sir  WiU  Ganen  alhrmii,  coud  not  be  lawfully  vsed, 
lian  de  Lendsay,  out  of  his  larids  of  Lee  and  that  they  had  differit  to  give  onj  deci- 
and  Cartlaud.  The  original  bond,  dated  sionne  therein,  lill  the  adviceof  the  Assem- 
13J3,  and  witnessed  by  the  principal  nobi-  hlie  might  be  had  concerning  the  same, 
lily  of  the  country,  is  among  the  lamiiy  The  Assemblie  having  inquirit  of  the  maner 
papers.  The  sum,  which  was  a  grpat  one  of  vsing  thereof,  and  panicularlie  vndei^ 
in  those  days,  is  tlioughl  to  have  been  bor-  stoode,  by  examinaiionne  of  the  said  Laird 
cowed  for  thai  expedition  ;  and,  on  the  au-  of  Lie,  and  otherwise,  that  the  cusiome  is 
thority  of  the  Story,  of  his  being  the  pemon  onlie  to  cast  the  itene  in  sume  water,  and 
who  carried  the  royal  heart,  it  is  afnnned,  give  the  diseaait  ceitil  lliereof  to  diink,  and 
that  he  changed  his  name  lo  "  Lockheart ;"  <)t  the  sam  is  dene  ntout  vsing  onie  words, 
or,  as  it  is  somelimes  spelled,  "  Lockhart,'*  such  as  charmers  and  soroerecs  vse  in  Iheir 
and  obtained  a  heart  wilhin  a  lock  for  part  unlawfull  practisess  ;  and  considering  that 
of  his  arms,  with  the  motto,  "corda  serata  in  nature  they  are  mony  tbinges  seen  la 
pando.*'  work  strange  eOecls,  q'of  no  humane  wilt 

it  is  said  that  tlua  ^mon  LockhaH  baring  can  give  a  reason,  it  having  pleasit  God  to 
taken  a  Saracen  prince,or  chief,  prisoner,  his  give  vnto  xiones  and  herbes  special  virtue* 
wife  came  lo  ransom  him ;  and,  on  tounling  lor  the  healing  of  mony  infirmities  in  man 
out  the  money  orjewcia,  Ihe  stone  in  queslion  and  beast, — advises  tlie  brethren  to  surceaa* 
bll  out  of  her  purse,  and  she  liasl  11  y  snatch-  thirproces,  as  q'rin  lliey  perceive  no  giound 
'licli  ^imon  Lockhart  observing,  ofoffence;  and  admuiiislies  lUe  said  Lair4 
of  Lie,  in  the  vsing  of  ihe  said  stone,  toiak 
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heed  that  it  be  vnt  heirafter  wt  (he  least  hundred  yards  deep)  —  the  bolting  of  a 

scandal  that  possiblie  maye  bie.  horse— -or  any  oier  delightful   mishap 

*•  Extract  out  of  the  books  of  the  Assem-     which  could  hurl  you  to  the  bottom ^all  £ 

\Me  helden  at  Glasgow,  and  subscribed  be  over !    They— (the  improvers  of  roads  but 

Ihair  clerk,  at  thair  comand.  destroyers  of  an  awful  yet  pleasing  picture,) 

«  M.  RoBBRT  Young,  r*J*l®i  ''*''  V^7  ""^  *^,"*  ^^^  ""^  ^^^V 

<f  rr._i.  A    Ai    ^       ii.     *  ^1           f»  ***  below  the  former,  and  raised  a  bank. 

Clerk  to,  the  Aseembhe  at  Ohegowr  four  feet  high,  round  the  edge,  so  thatTn 

When  the  plague  was  last  at  Newcastle,  ^^^^^^  "  almost  impossible,  and  no  such 

the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  sent  for  the  ^^^^,  ***  »'^"  ^^  ^^  ^o^^om  wiU  again 

Lee  Penny,  and  given  a  bond  for  a  large  ^^^  *.   ^f  "*?*  '^  »  somewhat  shorter 

sum  in  trust  for  the  loan ;  and  that  they  ^^  "*^  old— the  effect  completely  spoiled 

thought  it  did  so  much  good,  that  they  -":*,'»«  »tone  to  perpetuate  the  murder  of  the 

offered  to  pay  the  money,  and  keep  the  ^^jjf  unheeded*— the  gibbet  unseen— and 

Lee  Penny,  but  the  owner  would  not  p«t  "f**"??  l«ft  to.  balance  the  loss  of  these 

with  it.    A  copy  of  this  bond  is  allmd  to  ?"«»«'»«'  memorials,  but  less  labour  to  the 

have  been  among  the  family  papers,  but  ^^^!  *"^  a  few  minutes  of  time  saved  in 

supposed  to  have  been  spoiled,  with  many  ^^  distance  I     Eighteen  years  since,  the 

more,  by  rain  getting  into  the  charter-room,  "*""  *joPP^«»  ^^  "  Now,  genUemen,  if 

during  a  long  minority,  and  no  family  re-  ^^V    "*^®    .     goodness  to  alight,  and 

iding  at  Lee.  \^^  ^P»  yo"  ^^  oblige,"  took  place.    At 

A  remarkable  Gura  is  alleged  to  have  been  ^'^e  Pjesent  time  you  are  galloped  round, 

performed  about  a  century  ago,  on  a  lady  a»d  hate  scarcely  Ume  to  admire  the  much- 

3aird,  of  Sanditonhall,  near  Edinburgh,  "P^ken;©^  spot. 

.A  A^  ».J  The  last  Ume  I  passed  the  place,  on  the 

1  conversing  on  the 
,  Robert  (or  Bob,  s 

'uigufc  uc  9VUL  vu  ucr  iiuuse,  9iie  U8«Q  11  lur  ^,         r       — llcfl)  wicholas,  relate 

jome  weeks,  drinking  and  bathing  in  the  '"l^T!®,.®^  an  occurrence  to  himself 

water  it  was  dipped  m,  and  was  quite  re-  ?"**^  **"*  ""*i  ®^  l^t^^V  '"  ^^'*^^  P*^ 

covered."*  *"?  ^^^  ^*^^^  *  Punch- Bowl  was  once  held. 

Good*  reasons  are  assigned  for  rejecting  ^o"  shall  have  it,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recol- 

the  story  of  Locard  having  been  the  bearer  ;    •"Tj    ,      ,   , 

of  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce ;  and  there  ^°  ®*^^"y    '*^/»  ^""    *^®    ^'    ^»ree 

are  some  ludicrous  instances  of  wonderful  y^""?«r  ones,  and  servants,  engaged  the 

cures  performed  in  the  north  of  England  on  ^^^^  ^?  Lo°don,  but  with  a  special  agree- 

credulous  people,  by  virtue  of  water  wherein  ""f^'^  "^?*  "\!  ?*"*>  ^^^^}^  «^«'*  '"oun^i  the 

the  Lee  Penny  was  reputed  to  have  been  ?**^  bowl,--"  As  we  understand,  it  is  next 

dipped,  and  yet  neither  the  water  nor  the  ?®  ^  miracle  to  ao  along  that  horrid  place 

Lee  Penny  had  crossed  the  Tweed.  J"  ^^^^'      ^^  '"®  journey,  each  change  of 

horses  was  accompanied   by  an  inquiry, 

■    ..                                       how  far  was  the  dreaded  place  ?  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  was,  of  course,  generally  given. 

For  the  Table  Book,  When,  at  length,  the  coach  arrived  at  the 

^,,^  ^ „,  .^  _  stone-memorial,  one-third  round  the  place, 

THE  DEVIL'S  PUNCH-BOWL-f  the  coachman  alighted,  and  pretend^  to 

v^..        «jr     17J-*           TT         •              1  be  making  some  trifling  alterations  to  the 

recollect    Hlndh«d-you  will,  therefore,  flt^^^I     ,    n,™P        «   »>■'^^.''*'' 

•ympathize  with  me  :-the  \uxur,  of  ridinR  '"^    '«' ww  «" <1.1il.r  i^,?'?''?""*','" ' 

rouiff  the  rim  of  the  Devil's  Punch-Bowl  ."''J^""-  T  .n.^       del.ghlful  but  singular 

Mover!    Some  few  yea™  back  the  ro«l,  ^fl  fh/n' drivpT    n    •?-'°'"-*';   Jt 

on  one  side,  was  toully  undefended  agaios  Zf  ..i  "  i^A  l,       n       '  """*•'  "  •*• 

casualties  of  any  descriotion-overtuming  ^n^Tti  ^ff  ll  T' 'i'!  *"'"°"*  ""^"t^^' 

4he  coach  into  tile  bowl  (some  three  or  fou?  „  ^7re'"astd!  maW'-S'^a^Xt'.- 

•  Gentlemao'i  Mamzine,  Dec.  1787,  from  whence  '"  Safety! — bless   me! — where  was   it?" — 

these  iMrti^lars  and  the  enirrariog  of  the  Lee  Pennr,  "Where    I    Stopped,    and   YOU    asked    the 

iradenred.    Farther  HocoiiBto  of  it  from,  correvpond       , tr     '  J    -^  ***    *"'» 

*nto  irUl  IM  acceptable.  .The  old  stone  was  destroyed  at  the  alteration  irf 

t  A  ae<*i>Talley  in  bnrrey,  mcallrd  from  I  tx  circular  the  road;   but  a  new   one  has    rery  reccKtiv  bees 

Ipiim.    It  is  about  fortjr  ope  allies  from  London.  erected  on  the  new  road. 
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nanw  of  that   deep  ddl^-tlMit  was  the  Tem  Goinbas  Rewaed. 

Dent's  Pttiidi.Bowi-.Uiggiii-bott«»B  's  the  Whereas  some  eTU-disposed  person  or 

right  name."    The  deUghted  passenger  re-  persons  did,  in  the  night  of  Tuesday,  the 

warded  the  coadiman  for  his  innocent  de-  17th  instant,  maliciously  beeak,  devaci, 

cepfion,  and  promised  always,  on  that  road,  and  injueb  the  stomb  lately  put  up  at 

to  travel  under  his  guardianship.  Hindhead,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Lower 

1  hare  snokea  of  a  stone  erected  DUtrict  of  the  Sheetbridge  Turnpike  Road, 

on  the  Bowl,  and  it,  in  this  **  airy  nothing,"  |o  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  murder 

[  do  not  occupy  too  much  space  that,  un-  committed  theie,  in  the  place  of  one  re- 

doubtedly,  could  be  better  filled,  a  brief  moved  by  John  Hawkins,  £sq. 

recollection  of  the  fiMA  may  dose  this  notice  Whoever  will  give  information  of  the 

of  the  Devil's  Punch-Bowl :—  offender  or  offenders  shall  on  his,  her.  or 

An  unfortunate  sailor,  with  a  trille  in  his  their  conviction  receive  a  Reward  of  Tem 

pocket,  on  the  way  to  PorUmouth,  foil  m,  Gdiebas,  which  will  be  paid  by  Mr.  James 

at  Esher,  with  three  others,  then  strangers,  Uowaid,  the  Surveyor  of  the  said  Road, 

jmd,  with  characteristic  generosity,  treated  ^^^  26ikJui».  %S27. 

them  on  their  mutual  way.  The  party  were  ^'           ^' 

Men  ai  the  Red  Lion,  Boad-laae,  together,  

which  they  left,  and  journeyed  ft^ward.  NOTE. 

On  Hindhead  they  murdered  their  com-  <«  y^„    j|p  Editor,"  says  my  pleasani 

panion-slrippBd  the  body,  and  rolled  it  correspondent  R.  N.  P.,  "you,  Mr.  Editor, 

down  the  Devil  s  Punch-Bowl.    Two  men,  |„^^  Journeyed   from  London  to    Ports- 

who  had  observed  the  party  at  the  Red  „^t|,^  ^nd  must  recollect  Hindhead— the 

pon,  and  who  were  returning  home,  not  i^^^  ^f  riding  round  the  rin   of  the 


to  find  a  murdered  man,  and  recc^nised  ^^  imagination ;   my  personal  journeys 

the  sailor :  coniecturing  wl»  were  his  de-  ^^  only  gy«^<»-like  potions  of  a  c&r% 

stroyers,  they  followed  m  haste.    On  ar-  ecaitsely  of  Uiwr  eircumfeience  than  that 

riving  at  Sheet,  the  villains  were  overtaken,  ^i^wed  to  a  tethered  dumb  animal.    If 

when  in  the  »ot  of  disposing  of  their  vie-  n^w  and  then,  in  either  of  the  four  seasons, 

tim  s  apparel.    Thev  were  apprehended,  |  ^^^^^  ^^  boundaiy,  it  is  only  for  a  few 

and  shortly  afterwards  hung  and  gibbeted  „a„  jnto  one  of  the  four  counties— to  a 

near  the  spot.    When  at  the  place  of  exe-  woodland  height,  a  gieen  dell,  or  beside  a 

cution  one  of  them  observed,  be  only  wished  ^^  lowing  water-to  enjoy  the  features  of 

to  commit  one  murder  more,  and    that  ^atore  in  loneliness  and  quiet— the  sight  of 

should  be  on  FauUcnei^  the  oonsUble,  who  u  ^^  g^^  thing"  in  a  glorious  noontide, 

apprehended  him  '—The  following  is  (or  t^e  twilight,  and  the  coming  and  going  of 

was)  the  "nscription  on  the  stone ;   and  the  stars :— on  a  sunless  day,  the  vapours  of 

many  a  kind      Poor  fe  low  1"  has  been  the  sky  dissolving  into  thin  air,  the  flitting 

breathed  as  the  melancholy  Ule  has  ended,  and  sailing  of  the  clouds,  the  ingatherings 

This  Btovx  of  night,  and  the  thick  darkness. 

WM€rMtod  in  detatudoa  of  a  IwiVaroiit  No,  Mr.  R.  N.  P.,  no  sir,  I  am  very  little 

MuBoxA,  of  a  traveller,  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the 

CoiDBitted  near  tkis  Spot  things  you  pleasure  me  by  telling  of  in 

On  an  your  vividly  written  letter.     I  know  no 

Uirsiiovif  8aiu>b,  gibbet  of  the  murderer  of  a  sailor,  except 

By  Edirard  LoMifaB,  Michael  Owey.  and  one  of  the  «  men  in  chains  "  below  Green- 

Jame.  Mawkaii,  wich— whom  I  saw  last  Whittuntide  two- 

Sepcember84,i786.  y^^^  through  the  pensioners'  telescopes 

^^^'  »«•  *■  from  the  Observatory*— was  a  slayer  of  his 

•*  wikho  iheddeth  nnn**  Mood,  by  man  Otaii  hie  messmate ;  nor  though  I  have  heard  and 

blood  be  thed.**  read  of  the  Devil*s  Punch-Bowl,  have  I 

R.  N.  P.  been  much    nearer   its  '*  rim "  than  the 

___^  gibbet  of  Jerry  Abershaw  at  Wimbledon 

P.  S. — Since  writing  as  above,  a  mutila-  nil??u'  —      .  .u^  1    «   r  .u          .  u--i. 

«:/«»  «f  *u^  c«;i«.»-  .r^^*  :-  ^^.-     1  •  Abershaw  vras  the  last  of  the  great  higfa- 

tion  of  the  Sailor  s  stone  is  iH)ti<»«l  in  a  -«^^^„  «,k^  —k^«  ^^..1^  »»..5^  »«^J:<.„ 

Portsmouth  paper  by  the  following  adver-  ^y">en  who,  when  people  earned  money 


tiscinent  :— 


*  Told  of  ia  tha  £Mry>Ztey  hoom- 
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about  them,  robbed  every  night,  and  some- 
times in  the  open  day,  on  Bagshot,  Wim- 
l>ledon,  Finchley,  and  other  commons,  and 
high  roads,  in  the  aeighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don.   Borne  iof  these  highwaymen  of  the 
**  old  school*'  lived  in  the  wretched  purlieus 
of  Saffiroi^-hiU,  and  would  mount  and  **  take 
t^  road  ^  in  the  afternoon  from  the  end  of 
Fidd-lane,  at  Holborn -bridge,  as  openly  as 
travellers  setting  out  from  an  inn.    On  the 
order  in  council,  in  1797,  which  prohibited 
the    Bank  from   paying    in  specie,   gold 
went  out,  and  bank-notes  came  in ;  and  as 
these   were    easily  concealed,  and  when 
atolen  were  difficult  to  pasSf  the  business  of 
**  the  highway  "  fell  off,  and  highwaymen 
gradually  became  extinct.  Jerry  Abershaw 
mas  the  most  noted,  because  be  was  the 
roost  desperate,  and  most  feared  of  these 
marauders.    He  was  a  reckless  desperado 
who,  pistol  in  hand,  would  literally  have 
''  your  money,  or  your  life ;"  and  perhaps 
both.     He  was  as  famous  in  his  day  as 
Sixteen-fitring-Jack,  or  the  Flying  Highway* 
man.    Pie  shot  several  persons;  his  trial 
excited  as  much  interest  as  Thurtell's ;  and 
ihe  concourse  of  people  at  his  execution 
was  innumerable.    It  was  in  the  height  of 
summer ;  and  the  following  Sunday  being 
fine,  London  seemed  a  deserted  city ;  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  went  to  see  Aber- 
shaw banging  m  chains.     His  fame  will 
/outlast  his  gibbet,   which  I  suppose  hat 
been  down  years  ago.    The  papers  tell  us, 
that  the  duke  of  Clarence,  as  Lord  High 
Admiral,  ordered  down  the  pirates*  ffibbets 
Irom  the  river-side.    These  were  die  last 
^'  men  in  chains  "  in  the  vicinage  of  the 
metropolis. 

jtf/y,  1827. 


JERRY  ABERSHAW 

AMD 

THE  MEN  IN  CHAINS. 

Townsend,  the  Bow-street  officers  inter- 
esting examination  before  the  police  com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  June, 
1816,  contains  some  curious  particulars 
respecting  Abershaw,  the  pirates, ''  the  dan- 
gers of  the  road,"  and  '*  hanging  matters," 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Q.  The  activity  of  the  officers  of  Bow- 
street  has  infinitely  increased  of  late  years  ? 

A,  No  doubt  about  it ;  and  there  is  one 


thing  which  appears  to  me  most  extraoi^i- 
*iary,  when  I  remember,  in  very  likely  a 
week,  there  should  be  from  ten  to  fifteen 
highway  robberies.  We  have  not  had  a 
man  committed  for  a  highway  robbery 
lately ;  I  sneak  of  persons  on  horseback-. 
Formerly  tnere  were  two,  three,  or  four 
highwaymen,  some  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
some  on  Wimbledon  Common,  some  on 
Finchley  Common,  some  on  the  Romford 
Road.  I  have  actually  come  to  Bow-street 
in  the  morning,  and  while  I  have  been 
leaning  over  the  desk,  had  three  or  four 
people  come  in  and  say,  *  I  was  robbed  by 
two  highwaymen  in  such  a  place  ;*  *  I  was 
robbed  by  a  single  highwayman  in  such  a 
place.'  People  tiavel  now  safely,  by  means 
of  the  horse-patrol  that  sir  Richard  Ford 
planned.  Where  are  there  highway  rob- 
oeries  now  ?  As  I  was  observing  to  the 
chancellor,  as  I  was  up  at  his  house  on  the 
Corn  Bill:  he  said,  'Townsend,  I  knew 
you  very  well  so  many  years  ago.'    I  said, 

•  Yes,  m  V  lord  ;  I  remember  your  coming 
first  to  the  bar,  first  in  your  plain  gown, 
and  then  as  king's  counsel,  and  now  chan- 
cellor. Now  your  lordship  sits  as  chan- 
cellor,  and  directs  the  executions  on  the 
recorder's  report;  but  where  are  the  high« 
way  robberies  now  ?*  and  his  lordship  said, 

*  Yes,  I  am  astonished.'     There  are  no 
footpad  robberies  or  road  robberies  now 
but  merely  jostling  you  in  the  streets.  They 
used  to  be  ready  to  pop  at  a  man  as  soon 
as  he  let  down  his  glass. 

Q.  You  remember  the  case  of  JberMhawf 
A.  Yes ;  I  had  him  tucked  up  where  he 
was ;  it  was  through  me.  I  never  left  a 
court  of  justice  witnout  having  discharged 
my  own  feeling  as  much  in  favour  of  the 
unhappy  criminal  as  I  did  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution;  and  I  once  applied  to 
Mr.  Justice  Buller  to  save  two  men  out  of 
three  who  weie  convicted  ;  and  on  my  ap- 
plication we  argued  a  good  deal  about  it. 
I  said,  <  My  lord,  I  have  no  motive  but  my 
duty;  the  jury  have  pronounced  them 
guilty.  I  have  heard  your  lordship  pro* 
nounce  sentence  of  death,  and  I  have  now 
informed  you  of  the  different  dispositions 
of  the  three  men.  If  you  choose  to  execute 
them  all  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  it ; 
but  was  I  you,  in  the  room  of  being  the 
officer,  and  you  were  to  tell  me  what 
Townsend  has  told  you,  I  should  think 
it  would  be  a  justification  of  you  to  re- 
spite thdse  two  unhappy  men,  and  hsji% 
that  one  who  has  been  convicted  three 
limes  before.*  The  other  men  never  had 
been  convicted  before,  and  the  other  had 
been  three  times  convicted;  and  he  veiy 
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properly  did.  And  how  are  Judges  or  jus-' 
tices  to  know  how  many  times  a  man  has 
been  convicted  but  bv  the  information  of 
the  officer  in  whose  auty  and  department 
it  is  to  keep  a  register  of  old  offenders. 
The  magistrate  sits  up  there,  he  knows  no- 
thing of  it  till  the  party  is  brought  before 
him ;  he  cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  advantages  arise 
from  a  man  being  put  on  a  gibbet  after  his 
execution  ? 

4*  Yes,  I  was  always  of  that  opinion ; 
and  I  recommended  sir  William  Soott  to 
hang  the  two  men  that  are  hanging  down 
the  river.  I  will  state  my  reason.  We 
will  take  for  ^nted»  that  those  men  were 
hanged  as  this  morning,  for  the  murder  of 
those  revenue  officers — they  are  by  law  dis- 
sected ;  the  sentence  is,  that  afterwards,  the 
body  is  to  go  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection ; 
there  is  an  end  of  it—it  dies.  But  look  at 
this :  there  are  a  couple  of  men  now  hang- 
ing near  the  Thames,  where  all  the  sailors 
must  come  up ;  and  one  says  to  the  other, 
*  Pray  what  are  those  two  poor  fellows  there 
for  ?• — *  Why,*  says  another,  *  1  will  go  and 
ask.'  They  ask.  •  Why,  those  two  men 
are  hung  and  gibbeted  for  murdering  his 
majesty's  revenue  officers.'  And  so  the 
thing  is  kept  alive.  If  it  was  not  for  this, 
people  would  die,  and  nobody  would  know 
«uy  thing  of  it.  In  Abershaw's  case  I  said 
to  the  sheriff,  <  The  only  difficulty  in  hang- 
ing this  fellow,  upon  this  place,  is  its  being 
so  near  lord  Spencer's  house.*  But  we  went 
down,  and  pointed  out  a  particular  place ; 
he  was  hung  at  the  particular  pitch  of  the 
hill  where  he  used  to  do  the  work.  If  there 
was  a  person  ever  went  to  see  that  man 
hanging,  I  am  sure  there  was  a  hundred 
thousand.  I  received  information  that  they 
meanly  to  cut  him  down.  I  said  to  sir 
Richard  Ford,  'I  will  counteract  this ;  in 
order  to  have  it  done  right,  I  will  go  and 
sit  np  all  r.i(rht,  and  have  eight  or  ten 
officers  at  a  distance,  for  I  shall  nail  these 
fellows  ;'  for  I  talked  cant  language  to  him. 
However,  we  had  the  officers  there,  but 
nobody  ever  came,  or  else,  being  so  close 
to  Kent-street,  they  would  have  come  down 
and  sawed  the  gibbet,  and  taken  it  all 
away,  for  Kent-street  was  a  very  desperate 
place,  though  it  is  not  so  now.  Lora  chief 
justice  Eyre  once  went  the  Home  Circuit ; 
he  began  at  Hertford,  and  finished  at 
Kingston.  Crimes  were  so  desperate,  that 
in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  Jlertford, 
ht  finished—*  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
you  have  heard  my  opinion  as  to  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offences  committed  ;  be  careful 
what  bills  you  find,  for  whatever  bills  you 


find,  if  the  parties  are  convicted  before  roe* 
if  they  are  convicted  for  capital  offences,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind,  as  I  go  through 
the  circuity  to  execute  every  one.'  He  did 
so — he  never  saved  man  or  woman — and  a 
singular  circumstance  occurred,  that  stands 
upon  record  ft«sh  in  my  mind.  There  were 
seven  people  convict^  for  a  robbery  in 
Kent-street;  for  calling  in  a  pedlar,  and 
after  robbing  the  man,  he  jumped  out  of 
window.  There  were  four  men  and  three 
women  concerned ;  they  were  all  convicted, 
and  all  hanged  in  Kent^street,  opposite  the 
door;  and,  I  think,- on  Kennington  Common 
eight  more,  making  fifteen  :---all  that  were 
convicted  were  hung. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  from  your  long  obser- 
vation, that  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
lower  people  in  the  metropolis  are  better  or 
worse  than  formerly  ? 

^.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  with 
respect  to  the  present  time,  and  the  early 
part  of  my  time,  such  as  1781,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  and  7,  where  there  is  one  person  con- 
victed now — I  may  sav,  I  am  positively 
convinced — there  were  nve  then.  We  never 
had  an  execution  wherein  we  did  not  grace 
that  unfortunate  gibbet  (at  the  Old  Bailey) 
with  ten,  twelve,  to  thirteen,  sixteen,  and 
twenty ;  and  forty  I  once  saw,  at  twice ;  I 
have  them  all  down  at  home.    I  remember  • 
in  1783,  when  sergeant  Adair  was  recorder, 
there  were  forty  nung  at  two  executions. 
The  unfortunate  people  themselves  laugh  at 
it  now ;  they  call  it  '  a  bagatelle.'    I  was 
conversing  with  an  old  offender  some  years 
ago,  who  has  now  quite  changed  his  life; 
and  he  said, '  Why,  sir,  where  there  is  one 
hung  now,  there  were   five  when*  I  was 
young;*  and  I  said,*  Yes,  you  ai%  right  in 
your  calculation,  and  you  are  very  lucky 
that  you  were  spared  so  long,  and  have 
lived  to  be  a  better  man.'    I  agree  with 
George  Barrington — whom  I  brought  from 
Newcastle — and  however  great  lord  chief 
baron  Eyre's  speech  was  to  him,  after  he 
had  answeied  him,  it  came  to  this  climax: 
*  Now,'  says  he,  *  Townsend,  you  heard 
what  the  chief  baron  said  to  me;  a  fine 
flowery  jtpeech,  was  it  not  V  *  Yes :'  *  But 
he  did  not  answer  the  question  I  put  to  him.' 
Now  how  could  he?    After  adl  that  the 
chief  baron  said  to  him  after  he  was  ac- 
quitted— giving  him  advice — this  word  was 
every  thing :  says  he,  *  My  lord,   I  have 
paid  great  attention  to  what  you  have  been 
stating  to  me,  after  my  acquittal :  I  return 
my  sincere  thanks  to  the  jury   for  their 
goodness:    but  your  lordship    says,    you 
lament  very  much  that  a' man  of  my  abili- 
ties should  not  turn  my  abilities  to  a  better 
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use.  Now,  my  lord,  I  have  only  tbiii  reply 
to  make :  I  am  ready  to  go  into  aDV  service, 
to  vrork  for  my  labour,  if  your  lordship  will 
but  ftnd  me  a  master/  >Vhy,  what  was  the 
reply  to  that?  *  Gaoler,  take  the  prisoner 
away.*  Why  who  .would  employ  him? 
It  is  really  micical.  I  have  heard  magi- 
strates say,  '  Young  man,  really  I  am 
very  sorry  for  you;  you  are  much  to  be 
pitied ;  you  should  turn  vour  talents  to  a 
Detter  account ;  and  you  should  really  leave 
off  this  bad  course  of  life.'  Yes,  that  is 
better  said  than  done ;  for  where  is  there  any 
body  to  take  these  wretches  ?  They  have  said 
to  me ; '  Sir,  we  do  not  thieve  from  disposi- 
tion ;  but  we  thieve  because  we  cannot  get 
employment :  our  character  is  damned,  and 
nobody  will  have  us  :'  and  so  it  is ;  there 
is  no  question  about  it. 


REMARKABLE  EPITAPHS. 

At  Penrtk. 

H«re  lies  William  Smith :  aad  what  is  somewhat 

rariah* 
H«  was  bora,  brad,  and  hang'd  ia  this  hen  parish. 


At  Staverton. 

Hen  lieth  the  body  of  Betty  Bowden, 
Who  wovld  live  lonjrer  bat  she  eondea  | 
Sorrow  aad  grief  made  her  decay. 
Till  her  bad  leg  eari'd  her  away. 


At  Loch  Rausa. 

Hen  lies  Doeald  aad  his  wife* 
Jaaet  Mae  Fee : 
Aged  40  hee, 
AadSOshce. 


On  Mr.  Bywatcr. 

Hera  lie  the  nmaias  of  his  relatire's  pride, 
Bywater  he  lived,  aad  by  water  he  died ; 
TliOQgh  by  water  he  fell,  yet  by  water  he'll  rise. 
By  water  baptismal  attaining  the  skies. 


On  a  Miser. 

Hera  lies  one  who  for  med*eiae  wtmld  not  give 
A  little  gold,  and  so  his  life  he  loot ; 

I  fiuey  now  he*d  wish  again  to  liTO, 
Coald  he  \n%  gueaa  how  mnoh  his  fao*ral  eoet 

s*  s«  s. 


KING  HENRY  IL 

Described  by  Giraldus  Cahbrensis, 

Who  aeeompanied  him  {om  he  aftertrardt 
did  King  John)  into  Ireland,  A.  i>.  1172. 

Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  was  of  a 
▼ery  good  colour,  but  somewhat  red ;  bis 
head  great  and  round,  his  eyes  were  fiery, 
red,   and    grim,  and  his  &oe  verv  high 
coloured ;  his  voice  or  speech  was  shaking, 
quivering,  or  trembling;   his  neck  short, 
his  breast  broad  and  big ;  strong  armed  ; 
his  body  was  gross,  and  his  belly  somewhat 
big,  which  came  to  him  rather  by  nature 
than  by  any  gross  feeding  or  surfeiting; 
for  his  diet  was  very  temperate,  and  to  say 
the  truth,  thought  to  be  more  spare  than 
comely,  or  fpr  the  state  of  a  pnnce ;  and 
yet  to  abate  his  grossness,  ana  to  remedy 
this  fault  of  nature,  he  did,  as  it  were, 
punish  his  body  with  continual  exercise, 
and  keep  •«  continual  war  with  himself. 
For  in  the  times  of  his  wars,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  continual  to  him,  he  had 
little  or  no  rest  at  all;  and  in  tiroes  of 
peace  he  woidd  not  grant  unto  himself  any 
peace  at  all,  nor  take  any  rest :  for  then 
did  he  give  himself  wholly  unto  hunting ; 
and  to  follow  the  same,  hid  would  vi'ry 
early  every  morning  be  on  horseback,  and 
then  go  into  the  woods,  sometimes  into  the 
forests,  and  sometimes  into  the  hills  and 
fields,  and  so  would  he  spend  the  whole 
day  until  night.    In  the  evening  when  he 
came  home,  he  would  never,  or  very  sel- 
dom, sit  either  before  or  after  supper ;  for 
though  he  were  never  so  weary,  yet  still 
would  he  be  walking  and  gomg.    And, 
forasmuch  as  it  is  very  profitable  for  every 
man  in  his  lifetime  that  tie  do  not  take  too 
much  of  any  one  thing,  for  medicine  itself, 
which  is  appointed  for  man's  help  and 
remedy,  is  not  absolutely  perfect  ana  eood 
to  be  always  used,  even  so  it  befell  and  bap- 
pened  to  this  prince;  for,  partly  by  his 
excessive   travels, .  and    partly  by  divers 
bruises  in  his  body,  his  legs  and  feet  were 
swollen  and  sore.    And,  though  he  had  no 
disease  at  all,  yet  age  itself  was  a  breaking 
sufficient  unto  him.    lie  was  of  a  reason- 
able stature,  which  happened  to  none  of 
his  sons;   for  his  two  eldest  sons  were 
somewhat  higher,  and  his  two  younger 
were  somewhat  lower  and  less  than  he  was. 
If  he  were  in  a  eood  mood,  and  not  angry, 
then  would  he  oe  very  pleasant  and  elo- 
quent :  he  was  also  (which  was  a  thing  very 
rare  in  those  days)  very  well  learned ;  he 
was  also  very  affable,  gentle,  and  courts 
eous ;  and  besides,  so  pinful,  that  when  he 
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had  overcome  his  anemj,  yet  woufd  he  be    ftnd  Bitch  oppressed  his   nobility.     Tlie 
OTercome  with  pity  towards  him.    In  war    hungry  he  refreshed,  the  rich  he  regarded 


he  was  most  valiant,  and  in  peace  he  was  not.  The  humble  he  would  exalt,  but  & 
as  proTident  and  circamspect.  And  in  the  mighty  he  disdained.  He  usurped  much 
wars,  mtBtrusting  and  doubting  of  the  end  npon  the  holv  church ;  and  of  a  certain 
and  event  thereof,  he  would  (as  Terence  kmd  of  seal,  but  not  aooording  to  know* 
writeth)  try  all  the  ways  and  means  he  Mge,  he  did  intermingle  and  conjoin  pro- 
could  devise,  rather  than  wage  the  battle,  fane  with  holy  things;  for  why?  He  womU 


If  he  lost  any  of  his  men  in  the  fight,  he  be  ali  in  all  ktmee^.  lie  was  the  child  of 
would  manrellously  lament  his  death,  and  the  holy  mother  church,  and  bv  her  ad- 
seem  to  pity  him  more  being  dead,  than  he  fenced  to  the  sceptre  of  his  kingdom ;  and 
did  resard  or  account  of  him  being  alive;  yet  he  either  dissembled  or  utterly  forgot 
more  bewailing  the  dead,  than  favouring  the  same;  for  he  was  slack  always  in  com- 
the  Uving.  ing  to  the  church  unto  the  divine  senricey 

In  times  of  distress  no  man  was  mora  uid  at  the  time  thereof  he  would  be  busied 
courteous ;  and  when  all  things  were  safe,  >uul  occupied  rather  with  councils  and  ia 
no  man  more  cruel.  Against  the  stubborn  conference  about  the  affiurs  of  his  commoQ- 
and  unruly,  no  man  more  sharp,  yet  to  the  iwealth,  than  in  devotion  and  prayer.  The 
humble  no  man  more  aende ;  hard  to-  livelihoods  belonging  to  any  spiritual  pro- 
wards  his  own  men  and  household,  but  motion,  he  would,  in  time  of  their  vacation, 
liberal  to  strangers ;  bountiful  abroad,  but  confiscate  to  his  own  treasury,  and  assume 
sparing  at  home ;  whom  he  once  hated,  he  ^^at  to  himself  which  vras  due  unto  Christ, 
would  never  or  very  hardly  love;  and  When  any  new  troubles  or  wars  did  grow, 
whom  he  once  loved,  he  would  not  lightly  or  come  upon  him,  then  would  he  lavish 
be  out  with  lum,  or  forsake  him..  He  had  uid  pour  out  all  that  ever  he  had  in  store 
great  pleasure  and  delight  in  hawking  ukI  or  treasury,  and  liberally  bestow  that  upon 
hunting : — ^would  to  God  he  had  been  as  ^  soldier,  which  ouglit  to  have  been  giren 
well  bent  and  disposed  unto  good  devo-  unto  the  priest  He  had  a  very  prudent 
tion  !*  and  forecasting  wit,  and  thereby  foreseeing 

It  was  said,  that  afker  the  displeasure  ^bat  things  might  or  were  like  to  ensue, 
grown  between  the  king  and  his  sons,  by  be  would   accordingly   order  or  dispose 
ue  means  and  through  the  enticing  of  the  cither  for  the  performance  or  for  the  pre- 
queen  their  mother,  he  never  was  account-  vention  thereof;    notwithstanding   which, 
ed  to  keep  his  word  and  promise,  but,  many  times  the  event  happened  to  the  con* 
without  any  resard  or  care,  was  a  common  ^ivy,  and  he  was  disappointed  of  his  ex- 
breaker  thereon     And  true  it  is,  that,  of  a  pectation :  and  commonly  there  happened  • 
certain  natural  disposition,  he  was  light  no  ill  unto  him,  but  he  would  foretell  there- 
and  inconstant  of  his  word;   and  if  the  of  to  his  friends  and  femiliars. 
matter  were  brought  to  a  narrow  strait  or  He  was  a  marvellous  natural  father  to 
pinch,  he  would  not  stick  rather  to  cover  ^^  children,  and  loved  them  tenderly  in 
nis  word,  than  to  deny  his  deed.    And  for  ^air  childhood  and  young  years ;  but  they 
this  cause,  in  all  bis  doings,  he  was  Teiy  being  grown  to  some  age  and  ripeness,  he 
provident   and  circumspect,   and  a  yenr  ^"^as  as  a  father-in-law,  and  could  scarcely 
upright  and  severe  minister  of  justice,  ai-  brook  any  of  them.    And,  notwithstanding 
though  he  did  therein  grieve  and  make  his  ^^y  ^ere  very  handsome,   comely,  and 
friends  to  smart.      His  answers,  for  the  "oble  gentlemen,  yet,  whether  it  were  that 
most  part,   were  perverse    and   froward.  ^®  would  not  have  them  prosper  too  fast. 
And,  ubeit,  for  profit  and  lucre  all  things  or  whether  they  had  evil  aeserved  of  him, 
are  set  to  sale,  and  do  bring  great  gains,  as  ^a    hated  them ;    and  it  was  foil  much 
well  to  the  clergy  as  the  bity,  yet  they  are  against  his  will  that  they  should  be  his 
no  better  to  a  man's  heirs  and  executors,  inccessors,  or  heirs  to  any  part  of  his  in- 
than  were   the  riches  of  Gehasi,  whose  beritance.    And  such  is  the  prosperity  of 
greedy  doin^  turned  himself  to  utter  ruin  man,^that  as  it  cannot  be  perpetual,  no 
and  Mtrucuon.  more  can  it  be  perfect  and  assured ;  for 

He  was  a  great  peace-maker,  and  carefol  ^by  ? — such  was  the  secret  malice  of  for- 

keeper  thereof  himself;   a  liberal  alms-  lane  against  this  king,  that  where  he  should 

E'lver,  and  a  special  benefector  to  the  Holy  ^▼c  received  much  comfort,  there  had  he 
and;  he  loved  humility,  abhorred  pride,  most  sorrow;  where  quietness  and  safety 
. — there  unquietness  and  peril ;  where  peace 

•  oiriUdM  here  %Ua<le«  to  kif  mmml  with  ThomM  — ^**«™  enmity ;  where  courtesy--there  in- 

•^^•''•«-  gratitude;  where  rest^there  trouble.  And 
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whether  this  happened  by  the  means  of 
their  marriages,  or  for  the  punishment  of 
the  iather*s  sins,  certain  it  is,  there  was  no 
good  agreement,  neither  between  the  father 
and  the  sons,  nor  yet  among  the  sons  them- 
selTes. 

But  at  lengthy  when  all  his  enemies  and 
the  disturbeis  of  the  common  peace  were 
suppressed,  and  his  brethren,  his  sons,  and 
all  others  his  adversaries,  as  well  at  home 
as  abroad,  were  reconciled ;  then  all  things 
happened  and  befell  unto  him  (though  it 
were  long  first)  after  and  according  to  his 
own  will  and  mind.  And  would  to  God 
he  had  likewise  reconciled  himself  unto 
God,  and  by  amendment  of  his  lile,  had  in 
the  end  also  procured  his  (arour  and 
mercy !  Besides  this,  which  I  had  almost 
forgotten,  he  was  of  such  a  memory,  that 
if  he  had  seen  and  known  a  man,  he  would 
not  forget  him :  neither  yet  whatsoever  he 
had  heard,  would  he  be  unmindful  thereof. 
And  hereof  was  it,  that  he  had  so  ready  a 
memory  of  histories  which  he  had  read, 
and  a  knowledge  and  a  manner  of  experi- 
ence in  all  things.  To  conclude,  if  he  had 
been  chosen  of  God,  and  been  obsequious 
and  careful  to  lire  in  his  fear  and  after  his 
laws,  he  had  excelled  all  the  princes  of  the 
world ;  for  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  no  one 
man  was  to  be  compared  unto  him.* 


Dr.  Northleigh  in  1703,  are  applicable  in 
almost  every  particular  to  the  same  towns 
at  the  present  day ;  so  comparatively  sta- 
tionary has  Holland  been,  or  so  averse  are 
thepeople  \o  chanffes. 

Tnat  fuel  should  be  scarce  and  dear  in 
Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  a  country  desti* 
tute  of  coal-mines,  and  ffrowtng  very  litde 
wood,  might  be  expected ;  but,  surrounded 
and  intersected  by  canals  as  the  dty  is,  it 
is  surprising  that  another  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  pure  water,  should  be  a  still  scarcer 
commodity :  yet  sudi  is  the  case.  There 
is  no  water  fit  for  culinary  purposes  in 
Amsterdam  but  what  is  brought  oy  boats 
from  the  Vecht,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles ; 
and  limpid  vrater  is  brought  from  Utrecht, 
more  than  twice  that  distance,  and  sold  in 
the  streets  by  gallon  measures,  for  table 
use,  and  for  making  of  tea  and  cofi*ee.* 


AMSTERDAM— WITHOUT  WATER. 

An  amusing  and  lively  account  of  this 
capital,  its  public  institutions,  society, 
punters,  &c.  may  be  found  in  a  small 
volume,  entitled  "  Voyage  par  la  Hol- 
lande,"  published  by  a  French  visitant  in 
1806.  This  is  probably  the  most  recent 
sketdi  of  Amsterdam.  With  the  exception 
of  the  conversion  of  the  stadt-house  into  a 
king's  palace,  and  the  establishment  of  cer- 
tain societies,  its  general  aspect  and  cha- 
racter have  undergone  little  change  for  a 
century  past ;  insomuch  that  **  Le  Guide 
d'Amsterdam,''  published  by  Paul  Blad  in 
1720,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  correct 
and  useful  pocket-companion  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  descriptions  given  of  the 
Dutch  tovms  by  Mr.  Ray  in  1663,  Dr. 
Brown  in  1668,  Mr.  Misaon  in  1687,  and 


*  Kxtrfteted  (from  lord  Moontmorria*!  Htitoiy  of 
€k»  Irish  ParlianMBt,  toL  i.  p«g«  38^  et  iafn)  by 
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REASON, 

■ 

If  vot  Rhtmb. 

Dftmo  Pndenee  wliupeti  mftrry  not 
Till  joa  have  pence  enough  to  pajr 

For  ehftttda,  and  to  keep  a  oot, 
And  kare  a  mite  for  qnarter^j. 

Betide  chair,  table,  and  a  bed. 
Those  need,  who  cannot  lite  on  air. 

Two  platee,  a  basket  for  the  bread. 
And  kniTes  and  forks  at  least  two  pair. 

When  winter  rattles  in  the  skj 
Drear  is  the  bed  that  wants  a  m;. 

And  hapless  he  whose  parse  is  drj 
When  sicknesi  calls  for  pill  and  drag. 

So,  Bess,  weiHl  e*ea  pat  off  the  day 
For  parson  C~—  to  tie  ns  ftet*— 
Who  kaows  bat  lack,  so  kof  away. 

May  eoMM  and  bide  with  as  at  last  ? 

• 

Hope  shall  be  onre  the  tedioas  while ; 

Well  mingle  hearty  oar  lipa  shall  join 
1*11  only  claim  thy  sweetest  smile. 

Only  thy  aofleot  tnss  be  mina. 

Verite^ 


•  Horticnltaral  Tear. 


•■^ 
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SONG, 


THINGS  WORTIi  REMEMBERING. 

CONTftOVERST. 


Imitated  from  the  Germaii  of  Holtt.     .    A  mu  who  is  food  of  disputing,  will, 

m  time,  have  few  fnends  to  dispute  with. 


Wer  woUto  ilok  mit  Orillai  plafm*  fte. 


Who-Hrho  mmld  think  of  feonowiag 
!■  hoars  of  jonth  sad  bloomiag  •pnnfft 
When  bright  eeralraii  iUm  mre  o'«r  as, 
And  san-Ui  paths  before  n»~ 
Who— who  woald  saffer  shnde  to  steal 

Orer  the  forehead's  Temal  light. 

Whilst  yoong  Hope  in  her  hear'n-ward  flight 
Oft  taras  her  face  round  to  rsTcal 

Her  bright  e  je  to  the  raptar'd  sight— 
MThilst  J07,  with  many  smiles  and  beeks. 
Bids  M  parsae  the  road  he  takes. 

-——Still,  as  erst,  the  fountain  plays. 

The  arbour's  green  and  eool, 
And  the  fair  queen  of  night  doth  gase 

On  earth,  as  chastely  beanttful 
As  when  she  op'd  her  wond'ring  eyes 
First— on  the  flowers  of  Paradise. 

Still  doth,  as  erst,  the  grape-juice  brighten 
The  heart  in  fortune's  wayward  hour— 

And  still  do  kindred  hearts  delight  in 
Alfeetion's  kiss  in  sTening-bower. 

Still  Fhilomela's  passionate  strain 

Bids  long-fted  foelings  oome  again. 

The  world,  to  me,  is  wond*rous  faii^* 
80  fair,  that  shonU  I  caase  to  hold 

CammunioB  with  its  seenes  eo  dear, 
I'd  think  my  days  were  nearly  told. 

R,  W.  D. 


SWEETHEART  SEEING. 

St.  Mark's  Eve. — In  CflAVCERYy  jfu^ 
gU9t  2, 1827.  In  a  cause, ''  Barker  ▼.  Ray,** 
a  deponent  swore,  that  a  woman,  named 
Ann  Johnson,  and  also  called  **  Nanny 
Nunks,"  went  to  the  deponent,  and  said  to 
her,  ^  rU  tell  you  what  I  did  to  know  if  I 
could  have  Mr.  Barker.  On  St.  Mark's 
night  I  ran  round  a  haystack  nine  times, 
.  with  a  ring  iu  my  hand,  calling  out,  *  Here's 
the  sheath,  but  where's  the  knife?'  and, 
when  I  was  running  round  the  ninth  time, 
I  thought  I  saw  Mr.  Barker  coming  home; 
but  he  did  not  come  home  that  night,  but 
was  brought  from  the  Blue  Bell,  at  Bevei^ 
ley,  the  next  day." 


Speech. 

Truth  is  clothed  in  white.  But  a  lie 
comes  forth  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow. 

Adversity,  a  good  Teacher. 

Those  bear  disappointments  the  best, 
who  have  been  the  most  used  to  them. 

Example 

When  a  misfortune  happens  to  a  friend, 
look  forward  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
same  thing  from  happening  to  yourself. 

Standard  of  Value. 

The  worth  of  every  thing  is  determined 
by  Uie  demand  for  it.  In  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  is  of  more 
value  than  a  mountain  of  gold. 

Luck  and  Labour. 

A  guinea  found  in  the  street,  will  not  do 
a  poor  man  so  much  good  as  half  a  guinea 
earned  by  industry. 

Earning  the  best  getting. 

Give  a  man  work,  and  he  will  find 
money. 

Early  Hours. 

Since  the  introduction  of  candles,  luxury 
has  increased.  Our  forefathers  rose  with 
Uie  lark,  and  went  to  bed  with  the  sun. 

Indications  op  the  State-pulse. 

A  jolly  farmer  returning  home  in  his 
own  waggon,  after  delivering  a  load  of 
com,-  is  a  more  certain  sign  of  national 
prosperity,  than  a  nobleman  riding  in  his 
chariot  to  the  opera  or  the  playhouse. 

OVEBWISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 

A  man  of  bright  parts  has  generally  moi« 
indiscretions  to  answer  for  than  a  block- 
head; 
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cull  f«r  iki  •■■(.-(hi  eill  tliUl  b«  obrjr-d  j 

ft  'tU  I1»t  nlai  wMiuir.  1  whu. 

Wlich  M  mj  ,«tk,  toDUT  ■  (r«-WMd  Id 

Sbaw'd  ^1  Ai  •print.  >■  lluuuil  blotnu  un 

T'rt.     ^ 

Awl  todt  i»  look  towicdi  Hhto'i  ianatitjr 

TWi  ii  >  j»«(r  lli»t  KlHioliDHi  M«r  Hilda, 

T.  In  1)1.  jnttM  b.rd-k.  1  rti.  11  Pi>«j  1 

JVS«- 

o/tt<i>*MM. 

asobrrt  iHOIOoutft 

— ^Tba  iftlented  author  of  the  po«ni    tcareely  known  to  hmt,  and   not  it  aV 
from    wheoco   (he   motto    ii    ntracled   i*     to    fbrtune.      Hit     unostentitiou*     liuls 
Vol.  II.— 33. 
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Totume,  entitled  '<  The  Song  of  the  Patriot, 
Sonnets,  and  Songs,"  was  thrown  accident- 
Ally  in  my  way ;  and  its  perusal  ocoasiona 
me  to  acquaint  the  readers  of  the  Table 
Booh  with  its  uncommon  merits  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  concerning  the  poet 
beyond  what  I  have  derived  from  printed 
particulars,  which  X  now  endeavour  to  dif- 
fuse. That  he  is  highly  esteemed  by  i^ 
discriminating  brother  bard  in  his  native 
county,  is  apparent  by  the  following  beau- 
tiful address  to  him  in  the  Nottingham 
Mercury : — 

STAirtAS. 

H7  thovghtt  ■!«  of  a  lolituy  ^Um^ 

Wk«r«  twiUght  dwclb,  yrhen  •oabMms  nnkj  fUl  { 
And  tkere  a  wUd-roM  haagt  U  pensiTe  giSM, 

Raflaetad  in  a  fonntaia  dear  aad  small ; 

AboTe  them  rise  dark  ibadowy  tr<Mt  and  tall. 
Whilst  round  them    grow  nak  night-shades  in  tha 
gloom. 

Which  seem  with  nozioas  laflaenea  to  pall 
The  fonntaia's  lights  and  taint  the  flower's  peifiuna ; 
As  laialj  thej  woold  mar  what  thej  mi|^t  aot  aa^ 
bloom. 

These,  mind  me.  MUlhoose  I  of  thj  spiritPft  ligl^H 

That  twilight  makes  in  lid  so  dark  as  thine  I 
And  thongh  I  do  not  fear  the  rose  may  Uight, 

Or  that  the  fonntain's  flow  ma/  soon  dedine ; 

Hope,  is  then  none,  the  bongfaa  which  frown  malign* 
Hi^  oTer-head,  should  let  in  heavea's  sweet  face : 

Yet  shall  not  these  their  life  nnknown  resign. 
For  natora's  votaries,  wandering  in  each  place, 
Shall  ind   their   seoret  shade,  and  marvel  at  theb 


It  appears  from  a  small  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1823,  entitled  **  Blossoms — by 
Robert  Millhouse — ^being  a  Selection  of 
Sonnets  from  his  various  Manuscripts,'' 
that  the  Rev.  Luke  Booker,  LL.D.  vicar 
of  Dudley,  deemed  its  author  **  a  roan 
whose  genius  and  character  seemed  to  merit 
the  patronage  of  his  country,  while  his 
pressing  wants,  in  an  equal  degree,  claimed 
Its  compassion."  The  doctor  ^  presumed 
to  advocate  his  case  and  his  cause  "  before 
the  '*  Literary  Fund/*  and  a  donation 
honourable  to  the  society  afforded  the  poet 
temporary  relief.  This,  says  Millhouse, 
was  *<  at  a  time  when  darkness  surrounded 
me  on  every  side.''  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Booker,  lamenting  the  ftiilure  of  a  subscrip- 
tion to  indemnify  him  for  publishing  his 
poems,  when  sickness  had  reduced  a  wife 
and  in&nt  child  to  the  borders  of  the  grave, 
he  says,  **  I  am  now  labouring  under  in- 
disposition both  of  body  and  mind ;  which, 
witn  the  united  evils  of  poverty  and  a  bad 
trade,  have  brought  on  me  a  species  of 


melancholy  that  requires  the  utmost  exer^ 
tions  of  my  philosophy  to  encounter.** 
About  this  period  he  wrote  the  following : — 

To  A  Leafless  Hawthorn. 

Haii,  mstio  tree  I  for,  though  Norembar's  wiad 

Has  thrown  thj  Terdaat  mantle  to  the  groond ; 
Yet  Natnre,  to  thj  Tocal  inmates  kind. 

With  berries  red  thj  matron-bonghs  has  erown'd 
Thee  do  I  enrj :  for,  bright  April  show*!* 

Will  bid  again  tuy  fresh  green  leaves  expand ; 
And  Maf,  light  floating  in  a  eload  of  flow'ra. 

Will  eanse  thee  to  rs-bloom  with  magic  kand. 
Bnt,  on  w^  spring,  when  genial  dew-drops  tdl. 

Soon  did  life's  north-wind  enrdle  them  with  front ; 
And,  whan  m  j  summer-blossom  op*d  its  bell. 

In  blight  aad  mildew  was  its  beaotj  lost. 

Before  adducing  other  specimens  of 
his  talents,  it  seems  proper  to  give  some 
account  of  the  poet;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  better  related  than  in  the  following 

MsMOia  OF  Robert  Millbouse,  bt  his 
ELDER  Brother,  John  Millhouse. 

Robert  Millhouse  was  bom  a«  Notting- 
ham the  14th  of  October,  1788,  and  was 
the  second  often  children.  The  poverty  of 
his  parents  compelled  them  to  put  him  to 
work  at  the  age  of  six  years,  ana  when  ten 
he  was  sent  to  work  in  a  stocking-loom. 
He  had  been  constantly  sent  to  a  Sunday 
school,  (the  one  which  was  under  the  parti- 
cular patronage  of  that  truly  philanthropic 
ornament  of  numan  nature,  the  late  Mr. 
Francis  Wakefield,)  till  about  the  last-men- 
tioned age,  when  a  requisition  having  been 
sent  by  the  rector  of  St.  Peter's  parish,  Dr. 
Staunton,  to  the  master  of  the  school,  for 
six  of  his  boys  to  become  singers  at  the 
church,  Robeit  was  one  that  was  selected ; 
and  thus  terminated  his  education,  which 
merely  consisted  of  reading,  and  the  first 
rudiments  of  writing. 

When  sixteen  years  old  he  first  evinced 
an  inclination  for  the  study  of  poetry,  which  ~ 
originated  in  the  following  man ner.7— Being 
one  day  at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance, 
he  obMrred  on  the  chimney-piece  two 
small  statues  of  Sbakspeare  and  Milton, 
which  attracting  his  curiosity,  he  read  on  a 
tablet  in  front  of  the  former,  that  celebrated 
inscription — 

**  Thtf'cloud-eapt  towers,  the  goifieoas  palsoes^ 
The  solema  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolre ; 
And  like  the  baseleas  fabric  of  a  Tision, 
Leave  aot  a  wreck  behind  P* 

Its  beauty  and  solemnity  excited  in  his 
mind   the  highest  degree  of  admiration 
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ilt  the  fnt  opportunity^  he  related  the  oc- 
currence to  me  with  apparent  astonish- 
ment, and  concluded  by  sayins,  **  Is  it  not 
Scripture  1**  In  reply,  I  told  him  it  was  a 
pasnge  from  Shakspeare's  play  of  the 
^*  Tempest/'  a  copy  of  which  I  had  in  my 
possession,  and  that  he  had  better  read  it. 
For,  although  he  had  from  his  infancy  been 
accustomed  to  survey  with  delight  the 
beautiful  scenery  which  surroun&  Not- 
tingham, had  heard  with  rapture  the  sing- 
ing of  birds,  and  been  charmed  with  the 
▼aried  beauties  of  the  changing  seasons; 
and  though  his  feelings  were  not  unfte- 
quently  awakened  by  hearing  read  pathetic 
narratives,  or  accounts  of  tne  actions  and 
sufferings  of  great  and  virtuous  men,  yet  he 
was  totally  ignorant  that  such  things  were 
in  any  wise  connected  with  poetry. 

He  now  benn  to  read  with  eagerness 
such  books  as  1  had  previously  collected, 
the  principal  of  whicn  were  some  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  Paradise  Lost,  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  the  select  poems  of  Gray, 
Collins,  Goldsmith,  Prior,  and  Parnell,  two 
volumes  of  the  Tatler,  and  Goldsmith's 
Essays,  all  of  the  cheapest  editions.  But, 
ere  long,  by  uniting  our  exertions,  we  were 
enabled  to  purchase  Suttaby's  miniature 
edition  of  Pope's  Homer,  Dryden's  Virgil, 
Hawkesworth  s  translation  of  Telemachus, 
Mickle's  version  of  the  Lusiad,  Thomson's 
Seasons,  Beattie's  Minstrel,  &c.  These 
were  considered  as  being  a  most  valuable 
acouisition ;  and  the  more  so,  because  we 
haa  feared  we  should  never  be  able  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  some  of  them,  through 
their  being  too  voluminous  and  expensive. 

In  1810  he  became  a  soldier  in  the  Not- 
tinghamshire militia,  joined  the  regiment 
at  Plymouth^  and  shortly  afterwards  made 
an  attempt  at  composition. 

It  will   readily  be  expectt'd  that  now, 
being  separated,  we  should  begin  to  cor- 
respond with  each  other ;  and  one  day,  on 
opening  a  letter  which  I  had  just  received 
from  him,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
sight    of   his    first  poetical   attempt,  the 
'*  Stanzas  addressed  to  a  Swallow  ;"  which 
was  soon  after  followed  by  the  small  piece 
written  "  On  finding  a  Nest  of  Robins." 
Shortly  af\er  this  the  "regiment  embarked  at 
Plymouth,  and  proceeded  to  Dublin ;  from 
which  place,  in  the  spring  of  1812,  I  re- 
ceived in  succession  seveial  other  efforts  of 
his  muse. 

Being  now  desirous  of  kno>ving  for  cer- 
tain whether  any  thing  he  had  hitherto  pro- 
duced was  worthy  to  appear  in  print,  he 
requested  me  to  transmit  some  of  them  to 
'he  editor  of  the  Nottingham  Review,  with 


%  desire  that,  if  they  met  with  his  appro- 
bation, he  would  insert  them  in  his  paper; 
with'  which  request  that  gentleman  very 
promptly  complied.  Having  now  a  greater 
confiaence  in  nimself,  he  attempted  some- 
thing of  a  larger  kind,  and  produced,  in  the 
sumnler  of  1812,  the  poem  of  "  Nottingham 
Park." 

In  1814  the  regiment  was  disembodied, 
when  he  again  returned  to  the  stocking- 
loom,  and  for  several  years  entirely  neg- 
lected composition.  In  1817  he  was  placed 
on  the  staff  of  his  old  regiment,  now  the 
Royal   Sherwood   Foresters;    and   in   the 
following  year  became  a  married  man.  The 
cares  of  providing  for  a  family  now  increased 
his  necessities  ;  he  began  seriously  to  reflect 
on  his  futuri;  prospects  in  life ;  and  per- 
ceiving he  had  no  other  chance  of  bettering 
his  condition  than  by  a  publication,  and 
not  having  sufficient   already   written   to 
form  a  volume,  he  resolved   to  attempt 
something  of  ereater  magnitude  and  im- 
portance than  lie  had  hitherto  done ;  and 
n  February,   1819,  began   the   poem    of 
**  Vicissitude.^'    Tlie reader  will  easily  con- 
ceive  that  such   a   theme   required    some 
knowledge  of  natural  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, of  history,  and  of  the  vital  principles 
of  religion.    liow  far  he  has  succeeded  in 
this  poem  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  certain 
it  is,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  education,   and  his  confined 
access   to  books,  his  knowledge  is  very 
superficial :  however,  with  unceasing  ex- 
ertions,   sometimes    composing   while   at 
work  under  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  ill- . 
health,  and  at  other  tiroes,  when  released 
from  his  daily  labour,  encroaching  upon 
the  hours  which  ought  to  have  been  allotted 
to  sleep,  bv  the  end  of  October,  1820,  the 
work  was  Drought  to  a  conclusion. 


To  his  brother*s  narrative  should  be 
added,  that  Robert  Millhouse*s  *'  Vicissi- 
Jude,"  and  other  poems,  struggled  into  the 
world  with  great  difficulty,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  volume  of  "  Blossoms."  The 
impression  of  both  was  small,  their  sale 
slow,  and  their  price  low ;  and  nearly  as 
soon  as  each  work  was  disposed  of,  the 
produce  was  exhausted  by  the  wants  of  the 
author  and  his  family. 

Fresh  and  urgent  necessities  have  re- 
quired fresh  exertions,  and  the  result  is 
"  The  Song  of  the  Patriot,  Sonnets,  and 
Songs,"  a  four-shilling  volume,  "  printed 
for  the  Author  and  sold  by  R.  Hunter, 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  J.  Dunn,  Not- 
tingham."     The  book    appeared    in   the 
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autumn  of  last  year,  after  poor  Milthouse 
had  suffered  much  privation  from  the  bad 
state  of  the  times.  It  was  published  with 
a  slender  list  of  subscribers — only  seventy- 
seven  1— and,  though  intended  to  improve 
his  situation,  has  scarcely  defrayed  the  bills 
of  the  stationer  and  printer. 

The  author  of  '<  The  Song  of  the  Pa- 
triot "  anticipated  the  blight  of  his  efforts* 
In  the  commencement  of  that  poem,  he 
says:— 

*Tis  difltiolt  for  littto  mm 

To  TBiM  th«ir  feeble  pigmjr  keede  eo  high, 
Ae  to  fttCreet  the  f  lUMe  of  peidvf  ken 

Where  giiuit  ikonlden  latereept  the  akf  i 

Aad  thl  'tis difleeltfor  raeh  as  I, 
To  woke  At  etniss  where  mifhty  miaetreb  eieg ; 

Perhepe.  eren  thie,ihaU  hat  be  bon  end  die  i 
Not  feted  to  fliqoy  a  eeeoad  epriaf  , 
Bat  like  eome  hawk-atroek  bird,  expire  on  aew-fledf 'd 
wiof. 

In  this  poem  there  are  stanias  expressed 
with  all  a  poet's  fire,  and  all  a  patriot's 
heartfelt  devotion  to  his  country. 

I«ad  of  mj  fatheti  I  may  th  j  roekj  ooaat 
Loaf  be  the  balwark  of  thy  free-bom  raee  { 

LoBff  maj  thy  patriole  hare  jaet  eaoee  to  beoet 
That  mighty  Albion  ii  their  oatave  plaDe  i 
Still  be  thy  ioae  aaeqaall'd  ia  the  chaee 

Of  fflory,  be  it  eoienee,  arte,  or  a/ms ; 
And  int  o*erweeniaf  eonqaerore  to  diefraee ; 

Yet  happMr  far,  when  Pea<M  ia  all  her  eharms, 

Driree  oot  from  erery  lead  the  dia  of  war's  alarms. 


•di 


Potent  art  then  ia  poeey— Yet  there  etill 
leone  thing  whieh  the  hard  hath  seldom 

That  national,  ezaltiag  looal  thrill. 
Which  makee  oar  home  a  eqnseerated  land  t 
*Tis  not  eaoagh  to  streteh  the  Moses*  wand 

O'er  statn,  where  thy  best  blood  has  porehas'd  fame ; 
Nor  that  thy  f««lile  genint  thoold  expand 

To  east  o'er  foreign  themee  the  witohiag  flame  t 

This  hath  thy  lyre  perform'd,  and  won  a  glorioos 


Be  every  hiU  and  dale,  where  ehildheod  waaderit 
And  oTory  grore  and  nook,  the  lover  kmows. 

And  erery  strsam,  and  ronlet  that  meaadeHi 
And  erery  plain  that  eovars  freedom's  toee 
The  dwelling-plaee  of  8oag,— and  where  repooe 

The  great  immortal  worthies  of  oar  isle 
Be  hallow'd  groand    aad  when  the  pilgrim  goee 

To  hail  the  saered  dast,  aad  mass  awhile. 

Be  heard  the  free-bom  stnin  to  Uaneh  the  tyrant* s 
smile. 

The  patriotism  of  that  neople,  traces  of 
whose  victories  are  observaole  in  many  of 
our  customs,  has  been  well  discriminated. 
**  In  the  most  virtuous  times  of  the  Roman 
republic  their  country  was  Uie  idol, at  whose 
•hdne  her  greatest  patriots  were  at  all  times 


prepared  to  offer  whole  hecatombs  of  hu* 
man  victims :  the  interests  of  other  nations 
were  no  farther  regarded,  than  as  they  could 
be  rendered  subservient  to  the  gratification 
of  her  ambition;  and  mankind  at  large 
were  considered  as  possessing  no  rights, 
but  such  as  misht  with  the  utitiost  pro- 
priety be  merged  in  that  devouring  vortex. 
With  all  their  talents  and  their  grandeur, 
they  were  unprincipled  oppressors,  leagued 
in  a  determined  conspiracy  against  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  mankind.*** 
Every  English  patriot  disclaims,  on  behalf 
of  his  country,  the  exclusive  selfishness  of 
Roman  policy ;  and  Millhoose  is  a  patriot 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  His  *'  Song 
of  the  Patriot''  is  a  series  of  energetic 
stanzas,  that  would  illustrate  the  remark. 
At  the  hazard  of  exceeding  prescribed 
limits,  two  more  are  added  to  the  specimens 
already  quoted. 

A  beaeon,  lighted  on  a  giant  hiU ; 

A  eea-girt  wateh-tower  to  eneh  ncighbonrlag  state : 
A  barrier,  to  eontnd  the  deepens  will ; 

An  instramentoff  all-direoting  fote 

Is  Britjun ;  for  whate'er  ia  man  ie  grsnt, 
Fnll  to  that  greatnese  have  her  eons  attain'd ; 

Dreadfal  in  war  to  harl  fte  battle's  weight; 
Sapreme  in  arte,  la  eommerce  nnrestrun'd ; 
Peerlees  in  magio  song,  to  hold  the  sonl  eaohain'd. 

In  wenlth  and  power  stnpendoas  is  oar  isle  1 

Obtaia*d  by  Laboar's  pemerering  head : 
And  heaTcn-bora  Liberty  extends  her  smile 

To  tiie  remotest  comers  of  oar  land ; 

The  meanest  sabjeet  feels  her  potent  wand ; 
Peaeaat  and  peer  are  by  one  law  eontroll'd ; 

And  this  it  LB,  that  keeps  as  great  aad  grand : 
This  is  the  Impolse  makes  oar  warriors  bold, 
Aad  knito  more  close  the  bond  oar  fathers  seal'd  of  old . 

The  prevailing  feature  in  Robert  Mill- 
house's  efiusions  is  of  a  domestic  nature. 
He  loves  his  country,  and  deems  his  birth- 
place and  the  hearth  of  hb  family  its  bright- 
est spots.  One  of  his  sonnets  combines 
these  feelings : — 

Hoiix. 

Soenee  of  my  birth,  aad  eardese  ehildheod  hows . 

Ye  smiling  hills,  and  spndoas  fertile  Talee  I 
Where  oft  I  waader'd,  plaeking  remal  flowers. 

And  rerell'd  ia  the  odonr-bnathia^  galee ; 
Shoald  flokle  Fate,  with  talismaaio  wand. 

Bear  me  afar  where  either  India  glows. 
Or  flx  my  dwellmg  on  the  Polar  land. 

Whom  Natnre  orears  her  OTCMlariiig  tcows ; 
Stin  shall  year  eharms  my  fondest  theme*  adom  . 

Whea  plaeid  eveidng  paints  the  weetem  sky. 


•  Robert  Haa 
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And  whan  ByiMiloli  w»kct  the  blviUng  Mora. 
To  lear  hia  gorfeou  wpphire  thrane  <m  higk. 
/or,  to  the  g«Uel«ss  heart,  where'er  we  tomb. 
No  aeenee  delight  u  like  our  meeh-loVd  Hoom. 

A  man  so  humble,  with  such  acquire- 
nents  as  have  been  here  exemplified,  and 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  derived  little  from 
their  exercise  but  pain  and  disappointment, 
may  be  imagined  to  have  penned  the  foU 
ibwing  address  in  distress  and  despond> 
ency  :— 

To  Genius. 

0  bom  of  heftTen,  thoe  Child  of  mi^o  Song  I 
Whst  pangs,  what  cnttiBg  hardnhipa  wait  oa  ^ee, 
When  tboa  art  doom'd  to  eramping  Povertj ; 

The  poie'noas  ehaffta  from  Defamation's  tongoe,— 

The  jeers  and  tanatings  of  the  blockh«ad  throag. 
Who  jojr  to  see  thy  hold  exertioos  fail; 
While  Unager,  pinofaiag  as  I>eoemb«r's  gale, 

Briags  moody  dark  Despoudeney  along. 
And,  skoold'st  thoa  strive  Fame's  lofty  mount  to 
scale. 

The  steps  of  its  ascent  are  out  in  sand ; 

And. half-way  up, — a  snake-seoarge  in  her  hand, 
Lnrks  pallid  £nyy,  ready  to  assail : 

And  last,  if  thoa  the  top,  expiring,  gain, 

When  Fame  applaads,  thou  hearest  not  the  strain. 

In  this  sheet  there  is  not  room  to  further 
make  known,  or  plead  at  greater  length, 
the  claims  of  Robert  Millhouse  to  notice 
and  protection.  I  should  blush  for  any 
reader  of  poetical  taste,  vi'iih  four  shillings 
to  spare,  who,  after  perusing  the  preceding 
extracts,  would  hesitate  to  purchase  the 
poet's  last  little  volume.  I  should  more 
than  blush  for  the  more  wealthy,  who  are 
reputed  patrons  of  talent,  if  they  decline  to 
seek  out  and  effectually  succour  him.  I 
am,  and  am  likely  to  remain,  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  him:  my  only  wish  is  to 
induce  attention  to  a  talented  and  estima- 
ble individual,  who  is  obscure  and  neg- 
lected, because  he  is  unobtrusive  and 
modest. 

August  B,\Q27.  * 


AN  INFERNAL  PALINDROME. 

{Palindrome,  A  word  or  sentence  which  is  the  same 
read  backward  as  forwards :  as,  madam  ;  or  this 
sentence  Suhi  dwra  a  rwiihuM.  John»fnu\ 

Whence  did  Geoffry  Crayon  derive  "  The 
Poor  Devil  Author,^'  the  title  to  one  of  his 
"  Tales  of  a  Traveller,"  but  from  a  legendary 
•tory,  according  to  which  the  devil  is  ac- 
quamted  with  versification,  although  his 
lims  are  constructed  in  a  very  remarkable 
"X^nner  j  ior  they  can  be  read  forward  and 


backward,  and  preserve  the  same  tense. 
There  is  a  specimen  of  this  <*  literary  in- 
genuity ''  in  the  present  volume  of  the 
Table  Book,  (col.  28.)  The  ''  Lives  of  the 
Saints''  afford  another,  viz  :— 

St.  Martin  (of  whom  there  is  an  account 
in  the  Every- Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  1469) 
having  given  up  the  profession  of  a  soldier, 
and  being  elected  bishop  of  Tours,  when 
prelates  neither  kept  carriages,  horses,  nor 
servants,  had  occasion  to  go  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  consult  his  holiness  upon  some 
important  ecclesiastical  matter.  As  he  was 
walking  gently  along  the  road,  he  met  the 
devil,  who  politely  accosted  him,  and  ven- 
tured to  observe  how  fatiguing  and  in- 
decorous it  was  for  him  to  perform  so  long 
a  journey  on  foot,  like  the  commonest  of 
cockle-shell-chaperoned  pilgrims.  The  saint 
knew  well  the  drift  of  Old  Nick's  address, 
and  commanded  him  immediately  to  be- 
come a  beast  of  burthen,  or  jumentum ; 
which  the  devil  did  in  a  twinkling,  by 
assuming  the  shape  of  a  mule.  The  saint 
jumped  upon  the  fiend's  back,  who,  at  first, 
trotted  cheerfully  along,  but  soon  slackened 
his  pace.  The  bishop,  of  course,  had  neither 
whip  nor  spurs,  but  was  possessed  of  a 
much  more  powerful  stimulus,  for,  says  the 
legend,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
the  smarting  devil  instantly  galloped  away. 
Soon,  however,  and  naturally  enough,  the 
father  of  sin  returned  to  sloth  and  obsti- 
nacy, and  Martin  hurried  him  again  with 
repeated  signs  of  the  cross,  till  twitched 
and  stung  to  the  quick  by  those  crossings 
so  hateful  to  him,  the  vexed  and  tired  re- 
probate uttered  the  fpllowing  distich  iu  ^ 
fage:— 

Sifna  te,  Signal  temere  me  taagis  et  angis  » 
Roma  tibi  snhito  motibus  ihit  amor. 

That  is  —  "  Cro9ey  cross  thyeelf —  thou 
plaguest  and  vexest  me  without  necessity ; 
for,  owing  to  my  exertions,  Rome,  the  ob- 
ject of  thy  wishes,  will  soon  be  near."  Tlie 
singularity  of  this  distich  consists,  as 
hinted  above,  in  its  being  palindromical  / 
or  it  reads  backwards  as  well  as  in  the 
common  yf^y^^AngiM,  the  last  word  of  the 
first  line,  makes  nigna — et  makes  <«— and 
so  on  to  the  beginning.  Amor,  the  last  of 
the  last  line,  read  backwards,  makes  Roma 
'•^ibit  makes  d6t— and  so  forth. 

These  lines  have  been  quoted  imper- 
fectly and  separately  in  '*  Encyclopedies  " 
and  other  books,  under  the  words  **  Palin- 
dromical verses ;"  but  the  reader  will  not 
easily  meet  with  the  legendary  tale,  which 
gives  them  historical  consistence  and  mean- 
ing. 
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No.  XXIX. 


My  fftttMr*!  QfbM,  tat  tfat  wovld's  bMMe, 
BtcmiM  ht  fOM  bfllbra  tt  all  in  follf . 


TFrom  the  <<  Gentleman  Usher/'  a  Coiaediy,    [From  the  *"  Bastaid/'  a  TV^^edy,  ▲utlMvr 
by  G.  Chapman,  1606.]  Unknown.  1652.] 

FincentiOf  a  Prince  (to  gain  him  over  to 
Ait  interest  in  a  love^ffairj  gulU  Baenolo, 
a  formal  OefUieman  Ueher  to  a  Oreat  Lord^ 
with  eommendationM  of  hi*  wiee  houee-Hkr- 
Bering  at  a  great  Mntertainment, 


Vime.  —  lietidet,  good  Sir.  yonr  Show  did  Aevr  to 

weU— 
Sou.  Did  it  indeed,  mj  Lord  ? 
Vne.  O  Sir,  believe  it. 
'TwM  the  bett  fadiion*d  and  ireU-order*d  thing; 
That  erer  eye  beheld ;  and  therewithal. 
The  fit  attendance  by  the  terrants  need. 
The  gentle  guise  in  eerring  erery  gneet. 
In  other  entertainneate;  erery  thing 
About  yonr  boose  so  sortfally  disposed. 
That  eT*n  as  in  a  tnra-spit  (oaIl*d  a  Jaek^ 
One  Ties*  assists  another ;  the  great  wheels. 
Taming  bat  softly,  make  the  lees  to  whirr 
Abont  their  business ;  erery  different  part 
Conearring  to  <Mie  oommendablo  end : 
SOk  and  m  looh  conformance,  with  rare  graoo 
Were  all  things  ordered  la  yonr  good  Lord's  honat. 
Bms.  The  most  fit  Simile  that  ever  waa. 
Ftne.  Bat  shall  I  teH  yon  plainly  my  eeooeit, 
Tonehing  the  SMin  that  (I  think)  eansed  this  order  r 
B«u».  Aye,  good  my  Lord. 
Fine.  Yoa  note  my  Simile? 
Bon.  DrawB  from  the  tnm-splt  -■ 
Ftac.  I  see,  yon  hare  me. 
Eren  as  in  that  qnaint  engine  yoa  have  satn 
A  little  man  in  shreds  stnad  at  the  winder. 
And  seems  to  pnt  in  not  all  things  abu>vt  bins. 
Lifting  and  piling  with  a  n^ty  stir,— 
Yet  adds  no  force  to  it,  nor  nothing  does  t 
Sok  though  yonr  Lord  be  a  btayt  gentlMnan, 
And  seems  to  do  this  boliness,  he  does  aothiog. 
Some  man  aboat  him  waa  the  festival  robe 
That  made  him  shew  so  glonoos  and  divine 

Host.  I  eaanot  tell,  my  Lord ;  bnt  I  shonld  knaw. 
If  any  such  there  were. 

Fine,  Should  know,  qnotk  you  ? 
I  warrant,  you  know  welL    Well,  Mme  theft  ba, 
Shall  have  the  fdrtnne  to  have  snob  rars  men 
(like  brave  Beaste  to  their  arms)  support  thmr  stnis) 
When  others,  of  as  high  a  worth  aad  breed. 
Are  made  the  wasteful  food  of  them  they  feed.— 
What  state  hath  your  Lord  made  you  for  your  scrviee  I 


Lovef'e  Frown. 

Bc4tn§mM.  Thj  vmaSm,  Leva,  holds  still  a 
eye 
On  all  my  actions ;  aad  I  am  advised. 
That  his  suspicious  ears 
Are  still  behind  the  haaginga ;  tkat  the  servants 
Have  firam  him  in  oossmand  to  watdi  who  vimts. 
*Tis  safest,  in  my  judgment,  in  his  presence 
That  thou  forbear  to  cast  a  smile  upon  ms; 
And  that,  like  old  Deocmber,  I  should  look 
With  an  unpleasant  aad  eontmeted  brow. 

rofiaa.  What,  caa'st  thou  change  thy  heart,  my 
dear,  that  heart 
Of  fleeh  thou  gav*st  me,  into  adamant. 
Or  rigid  marble  ?  can*st  thoa  frown  on  me  ? 

Sod.  You  do  mistake  me,  street,  1  mean  not  aa 
To  chaage  my  heart ;  1*11  cbaage  my  cauntenanea, 
But  keep  my  heart  as  loyal  as  before. 

Far.  In  truth  I  cannot  credit  it.  that  then 
Can*st  oast  a  frown  en  me ;  I  prithee,  try. 

Rod,  Thenthna; 
(h§triM,amd€mm&ti  tkejf  mOe  on  each  othtr.^ 

Tar.  I  prithee,  sweet,  betake  thyself  to  school ; 
This  lesson  thou  must  learn ;  in  faith  thou  art  out. 

Bod.  Well,  I  must  leara,  aad  practice  it,  or  we 
Shan  blast  our  buddiag  hopes. 

Far.  Come,  try  again. 

Bod.  But  if  I  try,  aad  prove  a  good  proficient ; 
If  I  do  act  my  part  discretely,  you 
Mast  take  it  aa  a  pUy,  not  as  a  truth ; 
nink  it  a  formal,  not  a  rsal  frown. 

Far.  I  Shan ^ 

Bod.  Thsn  thus :  i'fMth.  minion,  l*n  look  to  thee. 

(dUswooaJ.) 
Bad.  Why,  bow  now,  sweet  I— I  did  mistrust  thy 


Now  I  have  leam'd  my  part,  you  are  to  seek. 
Far,  'raith.  'twas  my  weakness ;  wben  I  did  pei^ 
oeive 
A  oloud  of  rage  oondenaad  on  tiiy  brow,  - 
My  heart  began  to  melt. 


[From  "  Love  Tricks,"  a  Comedy,   by 
James  Shirley.] 


•        *        *  Paeeiomate  ComrUhip. 

The  some  Baeeioh  deecribed,  Jt^ortmia,  l  muat  have  other  answer,  for  I  tore 

Z.^#  Damgkter.  —  his  place  is  great  j  for  ha  Is  Mi  ^'^     .  .      ,  .    ..                      •»    »i.. 

-     '^  SoKmu  MnstI  but  I  don't  see  any  neeoMity  tint 

-  -  I  anst  lova  you.    I  do  oonfoss  you  ars 


only 


•  Tom. 


A  proper  maa. 
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/•/.  O  do  not  mock,  Selina ;  let  not  excellence,  ^ 
WUch  you  are  fall  of,  make  you  proud  and  scoinfu;. 
I  am  a  Gentleman ;  thoafh  my  outward  part 
Cannot  attract  affection,  yet  some  have  told  me. 
Nature  kath  made  me  what  she  neerl  not  shame. 
Yet  look  into  my  heart ;  there  you  shall  see 
What  you  cannot  despise,  for  there  you  are 
With  all  your  graces  waiting  on  you ;  there 
LoTe  hath  made  yon  a  throne  to  sit,  and  rule 
O'er  Infortunio ;  all  my  thoughts  obeying, 
Aad  honouring  you  as  queen.    Pass  by  my  outside. 
My  breast  I  dare  compare  with  any  man. 

S0I.  But  who  can  see  this  breast  you  boast  of  io? 

/•/.  0  'tis  an  easy  work ;  for  though  it  be 
Not  to  be  pierced  by  the  du^  eye,  whose  beam 
Is  spent  on  outward  shapes,  there  is  a  way 
To  make  a  seareh  into  iu  hidden'st  passage. 
I  know  you  would  not  lore,  to  please  your  sense. 
A  tree,  that  bears  a  ragged  unleaT'd  top 
In  depth  of  winter,  may  when  summer  oomes 
Speak  by  his  fruit  he  is  not  dead  but  youthful, 
Though  onee  he  shew'd  no  sap :  my  heart's  a  plant 
Kept  down  by  colder  thoughts  and  doubtful  fears. 
Tour  frowns  like  winter  storms  make  it  seem  dead* 
But  yet  it  is  not  so ;  make  it  but  yours. 
And  y«a  ehall  see  it  spring,  and  shoot  forth  leftTVa 
Worthy  your  eye,  and  the  oppressed  sap 
Ascend  to  every  part  to  make  it  green, 
And  pay  your  love  with  fruit  when  harvest  oomes. 

8eL  Then  you  otmfess  your  love  is  cold  as  yet, 
And  winter's  in  your  heart. 

Inf.  Mistake  me  not,  Selina,  for  I  say 
My  heart  is  cold,  not  love. 

8el,  And  yet  your  love  is  from  your  heart,  111  war- 
rant. 

Inf.  O  you  ars  nimble  to  mistake. 
My  heart  is  cold  in  your  displeasures  only. 
And  yet  my  love  is  fervent ;  for  your  eye, 
Casting  out  beams,  maintains  the  flame  it  bums  in. 
Again,  sweet  Love, 

My  heart  is  not  mine  own,  'tis  yours,  yon  have  it ; 
And  while  it  naked  lies,  not  deign'd  your  bosom 
To  keep  it  warm,  how  can  it  be  but  cold. 
In  danger  to  be  frosen  ?   blame  not  i  t. 
Yon  (mly  are  in  fault  it  hath  no  heat. 

Set.  Well,  Sir ;  I  know  you  have  rhetoric,  but  I 
Can  without  art  give  you  a  final  answer. 

In/.  O  stay,  and  think  awhile ;  I  cannot  relish 
You  should  say  final:  sweet,  deliberate ; 
It  doth  ooaeem  all  the  estate  I  have ; 
I  mean  not  dunghill  ti«asure,  but  my  life 
Doth  stand  or  fall  to  it ;  if  your  answer  be 
That  you  can  love  me,  be  as  swifl  as  light'ning  { 
But  if  yon  mean  to  kill  me,  and  rerjeet 
My  80  long  kve^evotions,  whiish  I've  pidd 
As  to  an  altar,  stay  a  little  longer. 
And  let  me  count  the  riches  I  shall  lose 
By  one  poor  airy  word ;  first  give  me  baek 
That  part  of  Infortunio  that  is  lost 
Wit^i>  your  love ;  play  not  the  tyrant  with  me. 

C.  L. 


RIDICULE. 

In  many  cases  ridicule  might  be  used  in 
the  place  of  severe  chastisement,  and  some- 
times v/\ih  a  more  lasting  effect,  especially 
among  youAg  people.  One  scheme  of  this 
kind  was  triea  with  great  success  by  the 
elder  Dr.  Newcome,  who  governed  a  school 
at  Hackney  about  forty  years  ago.  When 
a  pupil  mistook  in  the  pronunciation  of  a 
Latin  word,  he  used  to  make  the  faulty  lad 
repeat  after  him,  before  the  whole  school, 
'  Nos  Germftni,  non  curSmus,  quantitlLtem, 
syllab&nim/'  The  penalty  of  uttering,  in 
false  quantity,  this  absurd  assertion,  sup- 
posed to  be  made  by  a  German,  importing 
that  **  His  countrymen  minded  not  how 
they  pronounced  Latin,"  was  more  dreaded 
by  the  boys  than  the  ferula  or  the  rod. 


RIDICULOUS  SITUATIONS. 
Literary  Nurserymen. 

Melancthon  studied  the  gravest  points 
of  theology,  while  he  held  his  book  m  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  the  edge  of  a  cradle, 
which  he  incessantly  rocked. 

**  M.  Esprit,*'  a  celebrated  author  and 
scholar,  "  has  been  caught  by  me,''  says 
M.  Marville,  **  reading  Plato  with  great 
attention,  considering  the  interruptions 
which  he  met,  from  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quently sounding  his  little  child's  whistle/' 

A  Princess  a-pick-a-pack. 

The  great  constable  of  France,  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  a  man  whose  valour  and 
military  skill  was  only  exceeded  by  his 
pride,  his  cruelty,  and  his  bigotry,  was 
ordered  by  Francis  I.  to  caiTy  on  his  shoul- 
ders, or  any  way  that  he  could  contrive  it, 
his  niece,  the  princess  of  Navarre,  to  the 
altar,  where  she  was,  against  her  will,  to  be 
manied  to  the  due  de  Cleves.  Brantome 
observes,  that  this  was  a  hard  task,  as  the 
little  lady  was  so  loaded  with  jewels,  and 
rich  brocade  of  gold  and  silver,  that  she 
could  scarcely  walk.  The  whole  court  were 
amazed  at  the  king's  command ;  the  queen 
of  Navarre  was  pleased,  as  she  wished  her 
daughter  to  be  humbled,  on  account  of  her 
having  imbibed  Lutheran  principles;  but 
the  constable  was  much  hurt,  at  being  ex- 
posed to  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  world, 
and  said,  «*  It  is  henceforward  over  with 
me;  my  favour  at  court  is  passed  away  s*' 
accordingly,  he  ^as  dismissed  as  soon  as 
the  wedding  was  over. 
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Runniug  at  the  "  QuioUiD,"  ao  old  ipoit  A  third  pair  of  pones  wne  oflered  lor 

Kiniierlj' commoaiDEnElaiid,uDezpeet«dly  unboning  lh«  qniaUiD.b;  ilriking  on  a 

occun,  and  it  lufficiently  described,  in  the  coloared   bell,   ntidi   hooped   rouod   the 

folloiriog  report  of  areMnl  (a^ioiikble  CD-  waiil  of  the   figure,   therebv   ntiiiog-   (fas 

lerlAinment :—  weight,  which  n-tti  coniideraUe,  b^  a  mudt 

f          f,  •horter  lerer  than  when  atnicii  higher  up. 

v.on«T  ^.iBcvLi*.  ^j^  ^^  ^  j^j  requiring  great  itfeneth  of 

ViicouDt  and  viacounteu  Gage  gate  a  arm  and  firmneu  of  seat,  and  though  not 

Srand  ffite  on  Friday,  (August  3, 1827,)  at  fajrlj  won  according  to  the  rulej  of  the 

leir  scat  at  Firle-plaLC,  Sussex,  10  about  a  game,  the  purses  were  ultimalelj'  assigned 

hundred  and  sisl;  of  the  nobility  aud  gen-  to  the  veiy  spirited  exertions  of  Messra. 

try,  at  which  the  ancient  game  of  funiiajia  Cajley  and  Gardentr. 

was  reviTed.     The  sports  commeDced  by  viscountess  Gage  distributed  the  prise* 

genttenien  riding  with  light  spiked  slaves  to  ihe  conqueron. 

at  rings  and  applea,  suspended  by  a  string.  About  six  o'clock  the  numerous  party 

after  which  they  changed  their  weapons  to  sat  down  to  a  cold  collation  of  upwards  of 

■tout  poles,  and  attacked  the  two  ouintains,  three  hundred  dishes,  consisting  of  even 

which  consisted  of  logs  of  wood  fashioned  delicacy  the  season  could  possibly  aSord, 

to  resemble  Ihe  head  and  body  of  a  man,  including  the  choicest  collection  of  fruits, 

and   set  uptighi  upon  a  high  bench,  on  and  wines  of  the  finest  quality :  ai^et  which 

which  they  were  kept  by  a  chain  passing  many  reoontinued  the  game  of  quintain ; 

through  the  platform,  and  baling  a  weight  olhen   diTerted   ihcmselTes   at  rifling  the 

mspcnded  to  it,  so  that  if  the  log  was  not  tarcet.    The  ladies  amused  themseWes  at 

•Iroek  full  and  forcibly  the  figure  resumed  arcnery.     In  the  evening  the  assemblage  of 

it*  seat.     One  was  also  dirided  in  the  mid-  nobility  and  gentry   retired  to  the  gisnd 

die,  and  the  upper  part  being  fixed  on  a  hall,  were  fitsbionable  quadrille*  concluded 

pJTol  turned,  if  not  iiruck  in  Ihe  cenlr^  the  amoseotenU  of  the  day.* 

and  requited  its  assailant  by  a  blow  with  a  

staff,  lo  which  was  suspended  a  small  bag 

of  flour.  Combating  the  quinlaitt  is  presumed  to 

The  purses  for  unhSrsing  this  quintain  hare  preceded  jousts  at>d  tournaments.     It 

were  won  by  John  Slater  and  Thomas  Tre-  was  originally  nothing  more  than  the  trunk 

beck,  Eaqrs.     The  other  figure  which  did  oratree,ora  post, set  npfbrlhepracticeof 

not  turn,  opposed  a  lance  towards  the  as-  tyros   in  chiralry.     Afterwards  a  staff  or 

sailant's  faoe,  and  the  rider  was  to  avoid  spear  was  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  a  shield 
(he  lance,  and  unhorse  the  quiniain  at  Ihe'  being  hung  upon  it  was  the  mark  lo  strike 

same  time.    The  purses  were  won  by  Shef-  at :  Ote  dexterity  of  the  performer  consistad 

fieU  KeaTB,  Esq.  anl  the  hon.  John  Pel- 
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in  smiting  tht  shield  so  as  to  break  tho  which  he  dealt  wert  entirely  of  his  own 

ligatares,  and  throw  it  to  the  ground.    In  manufacture. 

process  of  time  this  dirersion  was  improved.  According  to  the  memoirs  of  David 
and  inst«ul  of  the  staff  and  the  shield,  the  Love's  life,  (a  curious  specimen  of  *'  auto- 
resemblance  of  a  human  figure  carved  in  biography/*)  which  he  published  in  twenty- 
wood  was  introduced.  To  render  its  an-  four  penny  numbers,  in  1824,  and  which 
pearance  formidable  it  was  generally  maae  he  sold  very  numerously,  he  was  bom  near 
m  the  likeness  of  an  armed  Turk  or  Sara-  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1750 ;  at  three  years 
cen,  with  a  shield  on  his  left  arm,  and  of  age  he  was  abandoned  by  his  father,  and 
brandishing  a  club  or  sabre  with  his  right,  bis  mother  shortly  afterwards  became  blind; 
Tlie  quintain  was  placed  upon  a  pivot,  so  he  led  her  about,  and  was  an  ^^  unlucky 
as  to  move  round  with  ftusility*  In  running  urchin  ;*'  when  older  grown  he  worked  in 
at  this  figure  the  horseman  directed  his  ft  coal-pit,  but  broke  his  arm,  and  ¥ras  dis- 
lance  to  strike  the  forehead,  between  the  chargea,  and  commenced  hawking  tracts 
eyes  or  on  the  nose ;  for  if  he  struck  wide  and  small  books.  At  twenty-five  he  was 
of  those  parts,  especially  upon  the  shield,  worth  upwards  of  three  pounds.  Then, 
the  quintain  turned  about  with  much  velo-  thinking  of  settling  in  the  world,  he  wooed, 
city,  and  unless  he  was  exceedingly  careful  won,  and  married  a  youns  woman :  a  small 
gave  him  a  severe  blow  upon  the  bade  with  shop  was  established,  which  succeeded  at 
the  wooden  sabre;  when  this  occurred  it  first;  but  finding  his  fortune  wasting,  he 
was  deemed  disgraceful  to  the  performer,  paid  his  first  court  to  the  Muses,  by  com- 
and  excited  the  laughter  and  ridicule  of  the  posing  two  songs,  of  which  the  titles  only 
spectators.  are  now  extant : — '*  The  Pride  and  Vaniry 

_  of  Young  Women,  with  Advice  to  Young 

Men,  that  they  may  take  care  who  they 
The  quintain  is  more  particularly  do-  marry ;"  and  '*  The  Pride  and  Vanity  of 
scribed  by  the  late  Mr.  Strutt  in  his  account  Young  men,  with  Advice  to  the  Maids,  to 
of  '*  The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  beware  of  being  ensnared  by  their  Flatteries 
of  England,"  a  large  quarto  volume,  with  and  enticing  Words."  These  versifyings  he 
plates,  which,  from  its  increasing  scarcity  EI'''^^'  ^°°  ^^^  started  at  a  distant  fair, 
and  price,  is  scarcely  attainable  by  the  ^eir  sale  exceeded  his  expectations;  he 
general  reader.  The  above  representation  discontinued  his  shop,  paid  his  debts,  and 
of  the  armed  quintain  is  one  of  a  series  of  *oon  a^^r  (during  the  American  war)  en- 
illustrations  for  a  new  and  correct  edition  listed  into  the  duke  of  Buccleugh*s  regiment 
of  Mr.  Strutt's  "  Sports,"  which  is  now  of  South  Fencibles.  His  wife  ouickly  pre- 
preparing  for  the  press  under  the  superin-  «*nted  him  with  a  son,  which  being  "  the 
tendence  of  the  editor  of  the  Tabie  Book,  ^rst  man  child  bom  in  the  regiment,"  the 
It  will  be  accurately  printed  in  octavo.  Each  ^^^^  accepted  as  his  name-son.  After  ex- 
of  the  engravings  wfll  be  fac-simile,  and  of  periencing  the  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's 
the  same  size  as  the  engravings  in  the  life,  and  gettinj^  out  of  the  "  black  hole" 
<)uarto  volume.  The  price  of  the  new  edi-  ^^o  or  three  times  by  his  verses,  he  was 
tion  will  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  discharged,  in  consequence  of  a  weakness 
the  original,  and  it  will  be  published  in  >°  ^i'  arm*  He  then  had  his  soldier's  poems 
shilling  parts.  printed,  resumed  his  old  trade  of  walk  ins 

stationer,  turned  his  face  to  the  south,  and 
___- ^as  the  more  successful  the  farther  he  went 

from    home.     After    travelling  for  some 

DAVID  LOVE.  years  he  settled  at  Gosport,,  commenced 

bookseller  with  his  old  stock  of  old  books. 

For  the  7k6/tf  Book.  ^"^  printed  a  fourpenny  volume  of  original 

poems.    He  then  lived  for  three  years  it 

Died,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  12th,  London,    and    composed    many     poemr 

1827,  David  Love ;  of  whom  there  is  a  Bristol  was  his  next  place  of  residence,  and 

portrait,  with  a  memoir,  in  the  Every-Day  there  he  performed  several  remarkable  cures 

Booky  vol.  ii.  p.  225,  with  a  further  notice  out  of  an  old   receipt-book,  but  was  toe  « 

at  p.  1575.    lie  had  nearly  attained  his  conscientious  to  turh  quack  doctor.     Herf. 

seventy-seventh  year;    and,  till  within  a  he  saw  his  father,  who  died  shortly  afiei 

few  weeks  of  his  death,  pursued  his  avoca-  "  a  repenting  sinner,''  aged  ninety-threet 

tion  of ''walking  stationer  "in  Nottingham.  Still  travelling,  he  reached  Newbury,  in 

It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  take  out  an  Berkshire,  where  he  tells  us  he  was  "  con- 

hvwker's  license,  as  the  commodities  in  verted,"  and  he  dates  his  **  new  birth  "  on 
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the  ITth  of  April,  1796.    Many  pages  of 
ais  work  are  occupied  by  his  religious  ex- 
perience, and  various  texts  of  scripture, 
whence  He  derived  consolation. 
In   1804  DaVid  Love  buried  his  wife, 

aged  fifW-one,)  after  a  long  illness,  at  Rug- 
oy,  in  Warwickshire.  He  journeyed  to 
Leicester,  and  thence  to  Nottingham,  where 
he  from  that  time  continued  to  reside,  ex- 
cept at  intervals,  and  where  he  married 
again.  In  eighteen  months  his  second  wife 
died  suddenly,  also  at  Rugby.  The  follow, 
ing  is  tlie  commencement  of  a  long  elegy 

QQ  the  subject : — 

*«  la  tkii  vaaa  world  mj  troublm  still  abonnd. 
My  two  wives  lie  in  Rugby  hnn%\  ground  ; 
Bath  ^m9  aariM,  nd  botk  of  them  one  age, 
Aad  in  one  bouM  both  were  ealM  off  She  etiffs.*' 

Tliese  lines  refer  to  a  singular  coincidence 
respecting  his  wives;  both  their  maiden 
names  were  Mary  Thompson,  and  both 
were  aged  fifty-one  at  their  death.  In 
1810,  May  21,  he  married  his  third  and 
surviving  wife  at  St.  Mary*s  church,  Not- 
tingham ;  and,  excepting  a  journey  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  another  to  London,  they  lived 
in  various  paits  of  the  town  till  his  decease. 
David's  forte  lay  principally  in  religious 
acrostics  and  hymns,  for  which  he  had  a 
good  demand  among  the  pious  inhabitants. 
The  following  is  inserted  as  being  a  «Aorl 
one  :— 

To  Ann  Short, 

»Tko  wid,  **Iam  thort  of  every  tkingP 

A  m  short,  O  Lord,  of  praisia^  thee, 

iVothinj  I  can  do  right ; 

JIT  eedj  and  naked,  poor  I  be,  ^ 

Short,  Lord,  I  am  of  tight : 

ir  ow  short  I  am  of  love  aad  graee  I 

Of  ever  J  thiag  I'm  short : 

Jt  eaew  mo,  thea  TU  follow  peaee 

rhfongh  good  aad  bad  report. 

In  person  David  was  below  the  middle 
stature ;  his  features  were  not  unhandsome 
for  an  old  roan ;  his  walk  was  exceedingly 
<low,  deliberately  placing  one  foot  before 
the  other,  in  order  perhaps  to  give  his  ens- 
tomers  time  to  hear  what  he  had  got ;  his 
voice  was  dear,  and  strongly  marked  with 
the  Scotch  accent.  He  possessed  a  readi- 
ness of  wit  and  repartee,  which  is  often 
united  with  aspiring  talents  in  lower  life. 
A  tribute  to  Love's  memory,  written  on 
tlie  day  of  his  burial,  may  not  be  unac- 
eepCable 


Eleoy,  waiTTEN  IN  St  M^at's  Chubch 

YARD,  NOTTINGBAM. 

The  sexton  tolls  the  knell  of  David  Lore, 
The  fnaeral  traia  tieads  slowlj  thro'  the  sCreeV 

Old  Geaeral,*  waad  in  haad,  with  crape  above, 
Coodncts  the  pageaat  with  demeaaonr  meet. 

Now  stops  the  moamful  train  beside  the  graTO, 
Aad  all  the  air  a  solemn  stiUaess  holds ; 

Save  when  the  clerk  repeats  his  twaagiag  stare, 
^ad  on  the  ooOin  fall  the  pattering  moulds ; 

SaTO  that  from  yonder  grass-snrroanded  stone. 
The  whiaiag  schoolboy  tondly  does  oomplaiB 

Of  sach,  as  erowdiag  round  his  vatmij  throne. 
Invade  his  totteiiag  transitory  xaiga. 

Beaeath  those  ragged  stones*  that  ootaer*s  shade, 
Aad  troddea  graes  in  roogh  mi»ehapea  haap^ 

(Ualess  bj  Friday's  art  awaj  e0Bre7'd,t) 
In  order  due,  whatTarions  bodies  sleep. 

The  call  of  **  eoals,"  the  ery  of  sooty  sweep. 
The  twist  marine  %  loud  Inmberiag  orer  head ; 

The  jacks'  shrill  whirriag,^  oft  distnibiag  sleep— 
Ko  more  shall  loose  theia  from  their  well-dook'd  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  Indiaa  weed  shaU  bnra. 
Or  bnstling  laadhnd  fill  his  beTerage  tare ; 

No  shopmates  hail  their  oomradsrs  wish'd  relaia. 
Applaud  his  song«  and  ia  his  (dionis  share. 

Perhaps  In  this  hard-beaten  spot  is  laid 
Some  head  once  vers'd  in  the  Mechanic  powen. 

Beads  that  the  bat  at  cricket  oft  hare  swaj'd. 
Or  woa  Che  cop  for  gooseberries  aad  dowers. 

Slow  thfoagli  the  ttreets  oa  tottesiiig  footsteps  bonw. 

Mntteriag  his  hamble  ditties  he  would  rove, 
Siagiag  '» Ooooe  Fair,**  |  or  »  Tread  Mill "  where  foi- 
-  lorn 

Consiga'd  by  Liaeola  'squires  trod  David  Lore. 


•  (M  OcMnl.  See  EwryDay  Book,  voL  ii.  ed. 
IBTO,  for  a  memoir  of  this  worthy. 

4  OU  Friday.  The  nickname  of  the  ez-depntj 
sexton  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  who  was  more  thea  soj^- 
peeted  of  participating  in  resorrectioning.  In  Fdb. 
W7,  a  discorery  was  made  of  »ome  bodiee  lOwat  to  be 
remoTcd  tolioadon;  an  ezaminatioo  ensued,  when  it 
was  found  that,  for  many  months,  the  dissecting  rooms 
of  the  metropolis  were  supplied  wholesale  from  the 
various  grounds  of  the  pariah ;  aad  for  manr  <»Ays  ao. 
thing  was  heard  of  but  the  opening  of  graves,  which 
were  discovered  to  be  empty. 

1  Machines  for  making  lace.     ^ .  ^        . 

4  Part  of  a  stocking-frame,  which  mafcea  a  gvaat 

aotse  in  working.  *%!».•     v.- . 

I  Ooote  fair.  A  great  holiday  fair  at  Nottiagham, 
so  called  probably  from  its  occurreaee  unmediatelv 
after  Michaelmas  day,  {vi*.  on  October  8, 3.  4,)  and 
the  great  quantity  of  »eese  slaughtered  and  eaten. 
One  of  David's  best  songs  Is  on  this  subject,  but  it  is 
entirely  locaL  Popular  tradition,  however,  has  ^ 
sined  a  far  different  origin  to  its  name  i  a  farmer  who 
fw  some  reason  or  other  (whether  griaf  for  the  Ices  of 
his  wife,  or  her  infidelity,  or  from  mere  canoettf  ,  or 
dread  of  the  fair  sex,  or  solae  other  reason  equally  aa- 
reasonable.  according  to  variooe  accounts)  had  broaghL 
up  his  three  sons  in  total  aeelasioa,  donag  which  they 
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^ut  WMk  I  inSM*4  him  iroiii  tha  markH-pIaoe. 

Along  th«  atraete  where  he  Wm  wont  to  be  i 
Strange  voioes  eame,  bat  his  I  oould  not  traeoi 

Before  the  'Ch««ge,  nor  hy  Sheep-lane  waa  he. 

And  now  with  honour  dne,  in  and  array 

Slow  thnogh  the  eharch^yud  palhe  weTfa  aeM  hia 
bone; 
Approach  and  hear  (if  thon  wilt  hear)  the  lay 

In  which  the  bard's  departed  worth  we  movm. 

Epitaph. 

Here  rests  his  head  apon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  ninstrel  old  in  Nottingham  well  knoMm, 

la  Caledonia  was  his  humble  birth. 
Bat  England  makes  his  aged  bones  her  own. 

Long  were  his  rerseo,  and  his  life  was  long. 
Wide,  as  a  recompense,  his  fame  was  spread ; 

He  sold  for  halfpence  (all  he  had)  a  soag. 
He  eara'd  bj  them  ('twas  all  he  wish'd^  his  bread. 

No  farther  I  his  merits  can  disclose. 
His  widow  dweUs  where  David  late  abode ; 

Oo,  boy  his  life,  wrote  by  himself^  which  shows 
His  serrioe  to  his  conatry,  and  hii  Ood. 


NoUingkam, 

Jvtu  Uy  1827. 


THINGS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

Be  Honest. 

If  you  only  endeavour  to  be*  honest,  you 
are  struggling  with  yourself. 

A  Definition. 

Truth  is  the  conformity  of  expression  to 
thought. 

Take  Care. 

EauiTocation  is  a  mean  expedient  to 
avoid  the  declaration  of  truth,  without  ver- 
bally telling  a  lie. 

Keep  an  Account. 

Our  debts  and  our  sins  are  always  great* 
er  than  we  think  of. 


aerersaw  woman.  On  their  arriTiag  at  man's  estate, 
ha  bionght  them  to  the  October  fair,  pfomising  to 
boy  eaea  of  them  whaterer  he  thought  best  Tliey 
gased  about  them,  asking  the  names  m  whaterer  they 
■aw,  when  beholding  some  \romen  walking,  dressed  in 
white,  they  demanded  what  they  were ;  Uie  farmer, 
aomewhat  alarmed  at  the  eagerness  of  the  question, 
replied,  **  Pho,  those  silly  things  are  geese."  When, 
without  waiting  an  instant,  all  threa  ezelaimed,  **  Oh 
father,  buy  me  a  goou.** 


Tuebe's  no  such  thing  as  III  Luck. 

It  is  true  that  some  misfortunes  are  in 
evitable;    but,  in  general,  they  proceed 
from  our  own  want  of  judgment  and  fore- 
sight. 

Our  Enjoyments  are  conditional. 

If  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  gratify 
every  wish,  we  should  soon  feel  the  effecu 
of  a  surfeit. 

Our  real  Wants  are  few. 

The  stomach  tires  of  every  thing  but 
bread  and  water. 

Moderate  your  Desires. 

Take  away  your  expensive  follies,  and 
YOU  will  have  little  occasion  to  complain  of 
hard  times. 

Many  a  Little  makes  a  Mickle. 

When  a  shopkeeper  has  company,  he 
may  have  two  candles;  but  when  alone, 
one  candle  will  be  sufficient  for  common 
purposes.  The  saving  will  nearly  find  his 
wife  in  shoes. 

As  THE  Twig  is  bc^t,  the  Tree  inclines. 

If  you  give  your  children  an  improper 
education,  their  future  misfortunes  will  lie 
at  your  door. 

There  are  true  and  false  Facts. 

History  should  be  read  with  caution.  It 
often  presents  us  with  ialse  and  delusive 
pictures ;  and,  by  the  gay  colouring  of  the 
artist,  excites  our  admiration  of  characters 
really  odious. 


OF  the 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.  IV. 

Of  Sensible  Qualities. 

The  most  eminent  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity, Democritus,  Socrates,  Aristippus  the 
chief  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  Pkito,  Epicurus, 
and  Lucretius,  affirmed,  that  cold  and  beat, 
odours  and  colours,  were  no  other  than 
sensations  excited  in  our  minds,  by  the  di£i 
ferent  operations  of  the  bodies  surrounding 
us,  and  acting  on  our  senses ;  even  Aristotle 
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Aimself  was  of  optnioD,  that  *'  lensible  that  whatever  we  see,  apprehend,  or  toach» 
tualities  exist  in  the  mind.'*  Yet  when  is  just  as  they  appear ;  and  that  the  only 
Descartes,  and  after  him  Mallebranche,  true  rule  or  criterion  of  things,  was  in  the 
laught  the  very  same  truths,  they  were  perception  men  had  of  them.  From  Pro- 
ascribed  to  these  moderns,  owing  to  the  tagoras,  bishop  Berkeley  seems  to  have 
outcry  they  made,  as  if  the  opposite  error,  derived  his  idea,  *'  that  there  is  nothing  in 
which  they  attacked  in  the  schoolmen,  had  external  objects  but  what  the  sensible  qua- 
been  that  of  all  ages ;  and  nobody  deigned  lities  existing  in  our  minds  induce  us  to 
to  search  whether,  in  reality,  it  was  so  or  imagine,  and  of  course  that  they  have  no 
not.  Were  we  to  bring  into  review  all  that  other  manner  of  existence ;  there  being  no 
the  ancients  have  taught  on  this  subject,  we  otlier  substratum  for  them,  than  the  minds 
should  be  surprised  at  the  cleanness  with  by  which  they  are  perceived,  not  as  modes 
which  they  have  explained  themselves,  and  or  qualities  belonging  to  themselves,  but  as 
at  a  loss  to  account  bow  opinions  came  to  objects  of  perception  to  whatever  is  perci- 
be  taken  for  new,  which  nad  been  illus-  pient." 

trated  in  their  writings  with  such  force  and  We  should  think  we  were  listening  to 
precision.  the  two  modem  philosophers,  Descartes 
Democritus  was  the  first  who  disarray-  and  Mallebranche,  when  we  hear  Aristip- 
ed  body  of  its  sensible  qualities.  He  pus,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  exhorting  men 
aflSrmed,  that  *'  the  first  elements  of  things  *'  to  be  upon  their  guard  with  respect  to 
having  in  them  naturally  neither  whiteness  the  reports  of  sense,  because  it  does  not 
nor  blackness,  sweetness  nor  bitterness,  always  yield  just  information;  for  we  do 
heat  nor  cold,  nor  any  other  quality,  it  not  perceive  exterior  objects  as  they  are  in 
thence  follows,  that  colour,  for  example,  themselves,  but  only  as  they  afiect  us.  We 
exists  only  in  our  imagination  or  percept  know  uot  of  iivhat  colour  or  smell  they  may 
tion  of  it ;  as  also,  that  bitterness  and  be,  these  being  only  affections  in  ourselves, 
sweetness,  which  exist  only  in  being  per-  It  is  not  the  objects  themselves  that  we  are 
ceived,  are  the  consequences  of  the  differ-  enabled  to  comprehend,  but  are  confined 
ent  manner  in  which  we  ourselves  are  to  judge  of  them  only  by  tlie  impressions 
affected  by  the  bodies  surrounding  us,  there  they  make  upon  us ;  and  the  wrong  judg- 
being  notning  in  its  own  nature  yellow  or  ments  we  form  of  them  in  this  respect  is 
white,  or  red,  sweet  or  bitter.*'  He  indi-  the  cause  of  all  our  errors.  Hence,  when 
cates  what  kind  of  atoms  produce  such  and  we  perceive  a  tower  which  appears  round, 
such  sensations :  round  atoms,  for  example,  or  an  oar  which  seems  crooked  in  the 
the  taste  of  sweetness;  pointed  and  crook-  water,  we  may  say  that  our  senses  intimate 
ed,  that  of  tartness  ;  bodies  composed  of  so  and  so,  but  ought  not  to  afiBrm  that  the 
angular  and  coarse  parts,  introducing  them-  distant  tower  is  realljr  round,  or  the  oar  in 
selves  with  difficulty  into  the  pores,  cause  the  water  crooked  :  it  is  enough,  in  such  a 
the  disagreeable  sensations  of  bitterness  case,  to  sav  with  Aristippus  and  the  Cyre- 
and  acidity,  &c.  The  Newtonians  imitate  naic  sect,  that  we  receive  the  impression  of 
this  reasoning  everywhere,  in  explaining  roundness  from  the  tower,  and  of  crooked- 
the  different  natures  of  bodies.  ness  from  the  oar;  but  it  is  neither  neoes- 
Sextus  Empiricus,  explaining  the  doc-  sary  nor  properly  in  our  power  to  affirm, 
trine  of  Democritus,  says,  <<  that  sensible  that  the  tower  is  really  round,  or  the  oar 
qualities,  according  to  that  philosopher,  broken ;  for  a  square  tower  may  appear 
have  nothinff  of  reality  bat  in  the  opinion  round  at  a  distance,  and  a  straight  stick 
of  those  who  are  differently  affected  by  always  seems  crooked  in  the  water."  • 
them,  according  to  the  different  dispositions  Everybody  talks  of  whiteness  and  sweet- 
of  iheir  organs ;  and  that  from  this  differ-  ness,  but  they  have  no  common  faculty  to 
ence  of  disposition  arise  the  perceptions  of  which  they  can  with  certainty  refer  impres- 
sweet  and  bitter,  heat  and  cold ;  and  also,  sions  of  this  kind.  Every  one  judged  by 
that  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves  in  affirm-  his  own  apprehensions,  and  nobody  can 
ing  that  we  feel  such  impressions,  but  in  affirm  that  the  sensation  which  he  feels 
concluding  thatexteriorohjects  must  have  in  when  he  sees  a  white  object,  is  the  same 
them  something  analogous  to  our  feelings.'*  with  what  his  neighbour  experiences  in  re- 
Protagoras,  the  disciple  of  Democritus,  gard  to  the  same  object.  He  who  has  large 
carried  farther  than  ever  Democritus  did  eyes  will  see  objects  in  a  different  magni- 
the  consequences  of  his  system;  for  ad- 
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tude  from  him  wLomi  evet  are  little,  and  he 
^ho  hath  blae  eyes,  discern  them  under 
different  colours  from  him  who  hath  grey ; 
whence  it  comes,  that  we  gife  common 
names  to  things,  of  which,  however,  we 
jodge  Tery  Tariously. 

Epicurus,  admitting  the  principles  of 
Democritus,  thence  deduces  *'  that  colour, 
cold,  heat,  and  other  sensible  qualities  are 
not  inherent  in  the  atoms,  but  the  result  of 
their  assemblage ;  and  that  the  difference 
between  them  flows  from  the  diversity  of 
their  siie,  figure,  and  arrangement ;  inso- 
much, tiiat  any  number  of  atoms  in  one 
disposition  creates  one  sort  of  sensation; 
ana  in  another,  another:  but  their  own 
primary  nature  remains  always  the  same." 

The  modems  have  treated  this  matter 
with  much-  penetration  and  sagacity,  yet 
they  have  scarcely  advanced  any  thing  but 
what  had  been  said  before  by  the  ancient 
philosophers  just  quoted,  and  by  others 
who  might  be  cited  to  the  same  enect. 

For  the  TabU  Book. 

MR.  EPHRAIM  WAGSTAFF, 

HIS  WIFE  AND  PIPE. 

About  the  middle  of  Shoemaker-row, 
near  to  Broadway,  Blackfriars,  there  re- 
sided for  many  vears  a  substantial  hard- 
wareman,  named  Epbraim  Wagstaff.  He 
was  short  in  stature,  tolerably  well  favoured 
in  countenance,  and  singularly  neat  and 
clean  in  his  attire.  Everybody  in  the 
neighbourhood  looked  upon  him  as  a 
"  warm  "  old  man  ;  and  when  he  died,  the 
property  he  left  behind  him  did  not  bely 
the  preconceived  opinion.  It  was  all  per- 
sonal, amounted  to  about  nineteen  thou- 
sand pounds;  and,  as  he  was  childless, 
it  went  to  distant  relations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  hundred  pounds  bequeathed 
to  public  charities. 

The  family  of  Ephraim  Wagstaff,  both 
on  the  male  and  female  sides,  was  respect- 
able, though  not  opulent.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  he  used  to  say,  formed  part  of 
the  executive  government  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  whom  he  served  as  petty  con- 
stable in  one  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts during  a  long  period.  The  love  of 
office  seems  not  to  have  been  hereditary  in 
the  family;  or  perhaps  the  opportunities 
of  gratifying  it  did  not  continue ;  for,  with 
that  single  exception,  none  of  his  ancestors 
could  boast  of  official  honours,  llie  origin 
of  the  name  is  doubtful.  On  a  first  view, 
it  seems  evidently  the  conjunction  of  two 
names  brought  together  by  marriage  or  for- 


tune. In  the  '<  Tatler  "  we  read  about  th« 
tfdj^in  a  variety  of  combinations,  under 
one  of  which  tlie  popular  author  of  that 
work  chose  to  designate  himself,  and  there- 
by conferred  immortality  on  the  name  of 
Bickerstaff.  Our  friend  Ephraim  was  no 
great  wit,  but  he  loved  a  joke,  particularly 
if  he  made  it  himself;  and  be  used  to  say, 
whenever  he  heard  any  one  endeavourine 
to  account  for  his  name,  that  he  believed 
it  originated  in  the  marriage  of  a  Miss 
Staff  to  some  Wag  who  lived  near  her; 
and  who,  willing  to  show  his  gallantry, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  knowledge  of 
French  customs,  adopted  the  fashion  of 
that  sprightly  people,  by  adding  her  family 
name  to  his  own.  Tne  conjecture  is  at 
least  probable,  and  so  we  must  leave  it. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-two  it  pleased  heaven 
to  deprive  Mr.  Wagstaff  of  his  beloved 
spouse  Barbara.  The  bereavement  formed 
an  era  in  his  history.  Mrs.  Wagstaff  was 
an  active,  strong  woman,  about  ten  years 
older  than  himself,  and  one  sure  to  be 
missed  in  any  circle  wherein  she  had  once 
moved.  She  was  indeed  no  cipher.  Her 
person  was  tall  and  bony,  her  face,  in 
tiue,  something  between  brown  and  red, 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  scorch- 
ed. Altogether  her  qualities  were  truly 
commanding.  She  loved  her  own  way 
exceedingly ;  was  continually  on  the  alert  to 
have  it;  and,  in  truth,  generally  succeeded. 
Yet  such  was  her  love  of  justice,  that  she 
has  been  heard  to  aver  repeatedly,  that  she 
never  (she  spoke  the  word  never  empha- 
tically) opposed  her  husband,  but  when  he 
was  decidedly  in  the  wrong.  Of  these 
occasions,  it  must  also  be  mentioned,  she 
generously  took  upon  herself  the  trouble 
and  responsibility  of  being  the  sole  iudge. 
There  was  one  point,  however,  on  which  it 
would  seem  Uiat  Mr.  Wagstaff  had  con- 
trived to  please  himself  exclusively;  al- 
though, how  he  had  managed  to  resist  so  ef- 
fectually the  remonstrances  and  opposition 
which,  from  the  structure  of  his  wife's 
mind  he  must  necessarily  have  been  doom- 
ed to  encounter,  must  ever  remain  a  secret 
The  fact  was  this :  Ephraim  had  a  peculiarly 
strong  attachment  to  a  pipe ;  his  affection 
for  his  amiable  partner  scarcely  exceeding 
that  which  he  entertained  for  that  lively 
emblem  of  so  many  sage  contrivances  and 
florid  speeches,  ending  like  it — in  smoke. 
In  the  times  of  his  former  wives  (for  twice 
before  had  he  been  yoked  in  matrimony) 
he  had  indulged  himself  with  it  unmolest- 
ed. Not  so  with  Mrs.  Wagstaff  the  third. 
Pipes  and  smoking  she  held  in  unmitigated 
abnorrence :     but    having,    by    whatever 
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means,  been  oUiged  to  submit  to  their  ia- 
troduction,  she  wisely  aToided  all  direct 
attempts  to  abate  what  she  called  among 
her  friends  **  the  nuisance  ;*'  and,  like  a 
skilful  general,  who  has  ftuled  of  securing 
victory,  she  had  recourse  to  such  stratagems 
as  might  render  it  as  little  productive  as 
possible  to  the  enemy.  Epnraim,  aware 
how  matters  stood,  neglected  no  precaution 
to  guard  against  his  wife's  manoiuvreS' 
meeting,  of  course,  with  various  success. 
Many  a  time  did  her  ingenuity  contrive  an 
accident,  by  which  his  pipe  and  peace  of 
mind  were  at  once  demoushed;  and,  al- 
though there  never  could  be  any  difficulty 
in  replacing  the  former  by  simply  sending 
out  for  that  purpose,  yet  he  has  confessed, 
that  when  he  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  offering  too  strong  an  excitement  to  the 
shrill  tones  of  his  beloved's  voice,  (the  only 
pipe  she  willingly  tolerated,)  he  wavM 
that  proceeding,  and  submitted  to  the  sacri- 
fice as  much  the  lesser  evil.  At  length 
Mrs.  Waffsts^  was  taken  ill,  an  inflamma- 
tion on  ner  lungs  was  found  to  be  her 
malady,  and  that  crisis  appeared  to  be  fast 
approaching,  when 

The  doctor  leares  the  house  with  aorroir, 
Despairinf  of  his  fee  to-monoir. 
The  foreboding  soon  proved  correct ;  and, 
every  thing  considered,  perhaps  it  ought 
not  to  excite   much  surprise,  that  when 
Ephraim    heard   from  the   physician  that 
there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  her  recovery, 
he    betrayed   no  symptoms    of  excessive 
emotion,  but  mumbling  something  unin- 
telligibly, in  which  the  doctor  thought  he 
caught  the  sound  of  the  words  "  Christian 
duty  of  resignation,'*  he  quietly  filled  an 
additional  pipe  that  evening.    The  next 
day  Mrs.  Wagstaff  expired,  and   in  due 
time  her  interment  took  place  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Ann,  Blackfriars,  every  thing 
connected  therewith  being  conducted  with 
the  decorum  becoming  so  melancholy  an 
event,  and  which  might  be  expected  from  a 
man   of  Mr.   WagstafTs   gravity   and   ex- 
perience.   The  funeral  was  a  walking  one 
from  the  near  vicinity  to  the  ground ;  and 
but  for  an  untimely  slanting  shower  of  rain, 
no   particular  inconvenience  would  have 
been  felt  by  those  who  were  assembled  on 
that    occasion;   that    casualty,    however, 
caused  them  to  be  thoroughly  drenched; 
and,  in  reference  to  their  appearance,  it 
was  feelingly  observed  by  some  of  the  by- 
standers, that   thev  had  seldom  seen  so 
many  tears  on  the  races  of  mourners.— 


To  b§  eontinuei    (perhaps.) 


Nemo. 


AN  ULTRA-MARINER. 

According  to  father  Feyjoo,  in  the  moBth 
of  June,  1674,  some  young  men  were  walk- 
ing by  the  sea-side  in  Bilboa,  and  one  of 
them,  named  Fiancis  de  la  Vega,  of  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  suddenly  leaped  into 
the  sea,  and  disappeared  presently.  His 
companions,  after  waiting  some  time,  and 
he  not  returning,  made  the  event  public, 
and  sent  an  account  of  it  to  De  la  Vega*s 
mother,  at  lieraan^,  a  small  town  in  the 
archbishopric  of  Burgos.  At  first  she  dis- 
credited his  death,  but  his  absence  occa- 
sioned her  fond  doubts  to  vanish,  and  ^e 
mourned  his  untimely  loss. 

About  five  years  aiterwards  some  fisher- 
men, in  the  environs  of  Cadiz,  perceived 
the  figure  of  a  man  sometimes  swimming, 
and  sometimes  plunging  under  the  water. 
On  the  next  day  they  saw  the  same,  and 
mentioned  it  as  a  very  singular  circum- 
stance to  several  people.  They  threw  their 
nets,  and  baiting  the  swimmer  with  some 
pieces  of  bread,  they  at  length  caught  the 
object  of  their  attention,  which  to  their 
astonishment  they  found  to  be  a  well-formed 
man.    They  put  several  questions  to  him 
in  various  languages,  but  he  answered  none. 
They  then  took  him  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Francis,  where  he  was  exorcised,  thinking 
he  might  be  possessed  by  some  evil  spirit. 
The  exorcism  was  as  useless  as  the  ques- 
tions.   At  length,  after  some  days,  he  pro- 
nounced the  word  Liergan^.    It  happened 
that  a  person  belonging  to  that  town  was 
present  when  he  uttered  the  name,  as  was 
also  the  secretary  of  the  Inquisition,  who 
wrote  to  his  correspondent  at  Liergan^, 
relating  the  particulars,  and  instituting  in- 
quiries relative  to  this  very  extraordinary 
man ;  and  he  received  an  account  of  the 
young  man   who  had  disappeared  in  the 
manner  before  related. 

On  this  information,  it  was  determined 
that  the  marine  man  should  be  sent  to 
Lierganbs ;  and  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was 
obliged  to  go  there  on  other  business,  un- 
dertook to  conduct  him  the  following  year. 
When  they  came  within  a  quarter  of  a 
league  of  the  town,  the  friar  ordered  the 
young  man  to  go  before  and  show  him  the 
way.  He  made  no  answer,  but  led  the 
friar  to  the  widow  De  la  Vega's  house. 
She  recollected  him  instantly,  and  embrac- 
ing him,  cried  out,  "  This  b  my  son,  that  I 
lost  at  Bilboa  I"  Two  of  his  brothers  who 
were  present  also  knew  him  immediately, 
and  embraced  him  with  equal  tenderness. 
He,  however,  did  not  evince  the  least  sen- 
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sibilitj,  or  the  smallest  degree  of  surprise. 
He  spoke  do  more  at  LiergaD^  than  at 
Cadiz,  Dor  could  any  thing  be  obtained 
from  him  relative  to  his  adventure.  He 
had  entirely  forgotten  his  native  language, 
except  the  words  jmii,  vuiOf  tabaco,  '*  bread, 
wine,  tobacco  ;**  and  these  he  uttered  in- 
discriminately and  without  application. 
They  asked  him  if  he  would  have  either  of 
these  articles ;  he  could  make  no  reply. 

For  several  days  together  he  would  eat 
large  quantities  of  bread,  and  foi  as  many 
days  following  he  would  not  take  the  least 
food  of  any  kind.  If  he  was  directed  to 
do  any  thing,  he  would  execute  the  com- 
mission very  properly,  but  without  speak- 
ing a  word :  he  would  carry  a  letter  to. 
9rhere  it  was  addressed,  and  bring  an 
answer  back  in  writing.  He  was  sent  one 
day  with  a  letter  to  St.  Ander ;  to  get  there 
it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  river  at  Pa- 
drenna,  which  is  more  than  a  league  wide  in 
that  spot ;  not  hnding  a  boat  in  which  he 
could  cross  it,  he  threw  himself  in,  swam 
over,  and  delivered  the  letter  as  directed. 

At  this  time  Francis  de  la  Vega  was 
nearly  six  feet  in  height,  and  well  formed, 
with  a  fail; skin,  and  red  hair  as  shoit  as  a 
new-bom  infant's.  He  always  went  bare- 
footed, and  had  scarcely  any  nails  either  on 
his  hands  or  feet.  He  never  dressed  him- 
self but  when  he  was  told  to  do  it.  The 
same  with  eating;  what  was  offered  to 
him  he  accepted,  but  he  never  asked  for 
food. 

In  this  way  he  remained  at  his  mother's 
for  nine  years,  when  he  again  disappeared, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and  no  one 
knew  how.  It  may  be  supposed,  however 
that  the  motive  or  feeling  which  induced 
his  first  disappearance  influenced  the  se- 
cond. Some  time  afterwards  it  was  reported 
that  an  inhabitant  of  Lierganbs  again  saw 
Francis  de  la  Vega  in  some  port  of  Astu- 
rias ;  but  this  was  never  confirmed. 

When  this  very  singular  man  was  first 
taken  out  of  the  sea  at  Cadiz,  it  is  said 
that  his  body  was  entirely  covered  with 
scales,  but  they  fell  off  soon  after  his  com- 
ing out  of  the  water.  They  also  add,  that 
different  parts  of  his  body  were  as  hard  as 
shagreen. 

Father  Feyjoo  adds  many  philosophical 
reflections  on  the  existence  of^  this  pheno- 
menon, and  on  the  means  by  which  a  man 
may  be  enabled  to  live  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  He  observes,  that  if  Francis  de  la 
Vega  had  preserved  his  reason  and  the  use 
of  speech,  he  would  have  given  us  more 
instruction  and  information  in  marine  af- 
fairs, than  all  the  naturalists  combined. 


ANIIFATHIES. 

EraBmus,  thovgh  a  native  of  Rotterdamy 
had  such  an  aversion  to  fish,  that  the  smell 
of  it  threw  him  into  a  fever. 

Ambrose  Par^  mentions  a  ffentleman, 
who  never  could  see  an  eel  without  faint- 
ing. 

There  is  an  account  of  another  gentle- 
man, who  would  fall  into  convulsions  at  the 
sight  of  a  carp. 

A  lady,  a  native  of  France,  always  faint- 
ed on  seeing  boiled  lobsters.  Other  persons 
of  the  same  country  experienced  the  same 
inconveaience  from  the  smell  of  roses, 
though  they  were  particularly  partial  to  the 
odour  of  jonquils  or  tuberoses. 

Joseph  Scaliger  and  Peter  Abono  never 
could  arink  milk. 

Cardan  was  particularly  disgusted  at  the 
sight  of  eggs. 

Uladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  could  not 
bear  to  see  apples. 

If  an  apple  was  shown  to  Chesne,  secre- 
tary to  Francis  I.,  he  bled  at  the  nose. 

A  gentleman,  in  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  would  bleed  at  the  nose  on 
hearing  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  however  great 
the  distance  might  be  from  him. 

Henry  III.  of  France  could  never  Sit  in 
a  room  with  a  cat. 

The  duke  of  Schomberg  had  the  same 
aversion. 

M.  de  Lancre  gives  an  account  of  a  very 
sensible  man,  who  was  so  terrified  at  seeing 
a  hedgehog,  that  for  two  years  he  imagined 
his  bowels  were  gnawed  by  such  an  animal. 

The  same  author  was  intimate  with  a 
very  brave  o£Bcer,  who  was  so  terrified  at 
the  sight  of  a  mouse,  that  he  never  dared 
to  look  at  one  unless  he  had  his  sword  in 
his  hand. 

M.  Vangheim,  a  great  huntsman  in 
Hanover,  would  faint,  or,  if  he  had  suffi- 
cient time,  would  run  away  at  the  sight  of 
a  roasted  pig. 

John  llol,  a  gentleman  in  Alcantara, 
would  swoon  on  hearing  the  word  Uma, 
wool,  pronounced,  although  his  cloak  was 
woollen. 

The  philosophical  Boyle  could  not  con- 
quer a  strong  aversion  to  the  sound  of 
water  running  through  a  pipe. 

La  Mothe  le  Vayer  could  not  endure  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments,  though  he 
experienced  a  lively  pleasure  whenever  it 
thundered. 

The  author  of  the  Turkish  Spy  telts  us 
that  he  would  rather  encounter  a  lion  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  provided  he  had  but 
a  sword  in  his  hand,  than  feel  a  spider 
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crawling  on  him  in  the  dark.  He  obeerves, 
Ihat  tnere  is  no  reason  to  be  given  for  these 
secret  dislikes.  He  humorously  attributes 
them  to  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul ;  and  as  regarded  himself,  he 
supposed  be  had  been  a  flv,  before  he  came 
into  his  body,  and  that  having  been  fre- 
quently persecuted  with  spiders,  he  still 
retained  the  dread  of  his  old  enemy. 


SwMto  Mane  1  cwMtl/t  ommm  th«  socae 
That  giTM  thy  bMatye  all  ita  rayer^ 

▲ad  thou  ihalta  ba  the  roaa,  alone* 
▲ad  heartet  ihall  wither  ia  ita  Uaae. 

Tette  there  are  eyes  had  deeper  IotmI 
That  roeebadde  ia  ita  matiae-beam. 

The  dew  droppe  on  ita  bloahe  aaoioTed — 
Aad  riiaUe  nye  love  be  all  a  drsame  ? 

PuLcr. 


THE  LACTEALS  IN  A  MOLE. 

A  curious  observer  of  nature  will  be  de- 
lighted to  know,  that  the  lacteal  vessels 
are  more  visible  in  a  mole,  than  in  any 
animal  whatever.  The  view,  however,  is 
not  of  long  duration.  These  vessels  are 
rendered  visible  by  the  mode  of  killing  the 
animal,  which  is  by  a  wire  gin  that  com- 
presses the  thoracic  duct,  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  ascent  of  the  chyle  upwards.  The 
time  of  demonstration  is  about  half  an 
hour  after  death.  This  curious  fact  was 
unknown  to  anatomists,  till  mentioned  by 
Dr.  A.  Hunter,  in  his  volume  of  maxims 
on  men  and  manners. 


LOUIS  GONZAGA 

TO 

MARIE  MANCINI. 

Flokihce,  1 649. 


II  oaatar  che  ael  aaina  li  leate, 

II  pia  M  eeate  Talaia,  il  bmb  roreeohio. 


1  worahippe  thee  thoa  tilTerra  ttarre. 
At  thron'd  amid  the  vaalt  of  Uae, 

Raahea  thy  qaeenlye  tplendoare  farre. 
O'er  moaataia  top  aad  vale  ef  dewe. 

Yette  aiore  I  love  thy  iafuite  ray, 
Aarisiage  from  iti  easterae  caTO, 

With  eireliage,  fearftille,  fonde  delaye. 
It  leaiei  to  hisM  the  erimsoae  wave. 


I  love  the  proud  and  tolemae  eweepe 
Of  harpe  aad  traapette*a  hannenye, 

Like  ffweUiagea  of  the  midnighte  deepe, 
like  aathemea  of  the  opeaiaf  akye. 

e 

Bat  lovaBer  to  my  heart  the  tone 
That  dioa  aloag  the  twilighte*i  wiage, 

Jati  heard,  a  eilver  oif  h,  aad  goae, 
Ae  If  a  opiritte  toaeh'd  the  etiiafe- 


POINTS  OF  CHARACTER. 

A  Prime  Minister. 

The  late  sir  Robert  Walpole  was  from 
his  youth  fond  of  field  sports,  and  retained 
his  attachment  to  them  until  prevented  by 
the  infirmities  of  age  from  their  further  en- 
joyment. He  was  accustomed  to  hunt  in 
Richmond  Park  with  a  pack  of  beagles. 
Upon  receiving  a  packet  of  letters,  he 
usually  opened  that  from  his  gamekeeper 
first ;  and  in  the  pictures  taken  of  him,  he 

S referred  being    drawn    in  his    sporting 
ress. 

A  Prelate. 

Bishop  Juzon,  who  attended  Charles  I. 
on  the  scaffold,  retired  after  the  king's  death 
to  his  own  manor  of  Little  Compton,  in 
Gloucestershire,  where,  as  Whitlocke  tells 
us  in  his  Memorials,  *'  he  much  delighted 
in  hunting,  and  kept  a  pack  of  good  hounds, 
and  had  them  so  well  ordered  and  hunted, 
chiefly  by  his  own  skill  and  direction,  that 
they  exceeded  all  other  hounds  in  England 
for  the  pleasure  and  orderly  hunting  of 
them." 

A  Huntsman. 

Mr.  Woolford,  a  sporting  gentleman,  as 
remarkable  for  politeness  in  Uie  field  as  for 
the  eoodness  or  his  fox«hounds,  was  one 
evenmg  thus  addressed  by  his  huntsman : 
**  An'  please  vour  honour,  sir,"  twirling  his 
cap  and  quid  at  the  same  time,  **  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  excused  going  to-morrow  to 
Woolford  > wood,  as  I  should  like  to  go  to 
see  my  poor  wife  buried."  **  I  am  sorry  for 
thee,  Tom,"  said  his  master,  **  we  can  do  one 
day  without  thee:  she  was  an  excellent 
wife."  On  the  following  morning,  how- 
ever,  Tom  was  the  first  in  the  field.  '*  Hey- 
day I"  quoth  Mr.  W„  •<  did  not  I  give  you 
lea?e  to  see  tne  remains  of  your  poor  wife 
interred?"  "Yes,  your  honour,  but  I 
thought  as  how  we  should  have  good  sport, 
as  it  is  a  fine  morning ;  so  I  desired  our 
Dick,  the  dog-feeder,  to  see  her  iar/A'if.** 
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Forllu  Tabh Book,  divulged.     The  tendereil  billet-doux,  Iha 

kiodest    acknowledgmeals,    the    sweetest 

Every  one  vill  atfiee  with  me,  that  ihii  confeuioDS  or  a  mistreu — the  cruellesi  ex- 

4  the  favourite  article  of  furniture.    Every  pressioo*   and    bitterest   reproaches    of  a 

one  is  fond  of  it  tu  of  an  old  friend — a  friend  lost  to  u»  for  ever  tnrough  the  false 

^thfiil  and  tnistwonhj  one — to  nhom  has  and  malignant  representations  oF  an  enemy 

.  been  confided  both  joya  and  Borrows.     It  is  — or  perhaps  the  youthful  effusions  of  our 

mosMdcely  the  giil  of  some  cherished,  per-  ovm   brain,  which  we  occasionally   diaw 

baps  departed  being,  reminding  us  by  its  forth  from  the  recesses  of  the  most  secretly 

pod  qualities  of  the  beloved  giver.     We  contrived  pigeim-ht>le,  and  read  over  d  ta 

lave  no  scruple  in  comioitling  our  dearest  dhobie,  with  a  half  blush  (at  our  self-love) 

Mcrels  to  italaithbil  bosom — they  are  never  and  a  smile  partly   painful   from   revived 

V»i.  II.— 34. 
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reeoUections  of  days  gond^  never  to  retarn— 
all  these  we  ma^  unhesitatingly  deposit  in 
this  personification  of  detkretion. 

The  very  posture  assumed  at  a  desk  be- 
speaks confidence  and  security.  The  head 
inclined  over  it,  and  the  bosom  leaning  in 
gentle  trustingness  against  this  kind  and 
patient  friend. 

By  this  description  I  would  present  to  the 
^  mind's  eye  *'  of  the  reader  a  plain  unosten- 
tatious piece  of  furniture,  of  too  simple  an 
exterior  to  be  admitted  any  where  than  in 
the  study  — square  in  shape,  mahogany, 
bound  with  brass  at  the  corners,  a  plate  of 
the  same  metal  on  the  top,  of  just  a  suffi- 
cient size  to  contain  one's  own  initials  and 
those  of  the  giver.    I  detest  those  finicking 
machines  one  finds  wrapped  up  in  an  oil- 
skin case  in  a  drawinc^-roora;    made  of 
rosewood,  inlaid  with  silver,  or  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  lined  with  blue  velvet.   It  seems 
like  an  insult  to  the  friendly  character  of  a 
desk,  to  dress  him  smartly,  seat  him  in  a 
fine  apartment,  and  refuse  to  avail  yourself 
of  the  amicable  services  he  tenders  you.— - 
The  contents  of  these    coxcombical    oe- 
guaintance$  are  seldom  better  than  its  fair 
owner's  private  journal,  (which  no    one 
thinks  worthy  of  perusal — ^herself  of  course 
excepted,)  her  album,  and  scrap-book,  the 
honourable  Mr.  Somebody's  poetical  e£(u- 
sions,  and  the  sentimental  correspondence 
of  some  equally  silly  young  lady,  tier  dear* 
est  friend. 

Then  there  is  the  clerk's  desk  in  a  count- 
ing-house— there  are  no  pleasant  associa- 
tions connected  with  that  mercantile  scaf- 
folding, vnth  its  miniature  balustrades  at 
the  top,  partly  intersected  with  accounts, 
bills,  and  papers  of  all  sorts,  (referring  to 
business,)  and  surrounded  by  files  dinging 
by  their  one  hook.  Above  all  this  is  seen 
the  semicircular  scalp  of  a  brown  wig, 
which,  as  it  is  raised  to  reply  to  your  ques- 
tion, gradually  discovers  two  eyes  scowling 
at  you  from  beneath  a  pair  of  glaring  spec- 
tacles, a  little  querulous  tumed-up  nose, 
and  a  mouth  whose  lines  have  oecome 
rigid  with  ill-humour,  partly  occasioned  by 
a  too  sedentary  life. 

Again,  there  is  the  pulpit  desk,  with  its 
arrogant  crimson  cushion — ^telling  a  tale  of 
clerical  presumption. 

Ijistly,  there  .-{k  the  old  bachelor's  desk. 
(Nay,  do  not  cuti  up  the  corners  of  your 
pretty  mouths  at  me,  sweet  ladies — it  may 
oe  worth  while  to  take  a  peep  at  it — at 
least,  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myielf  to  omit 
it  in  this  notice  of  desks.)  It  is  of  the 
j»lain  and  quiet  description  formerly  men- 
tioned,  and  very  neatly  and  orderly  ar- 


ranged, both  inside  and  out.    The  latter  w 
kept  bright  and  shining  by  the  inde&ti- 
gable  hands  of  Sally  the  housemaid ;  who, 
while  she  breathes  upon  the  plate  to  give 
it  a  polish,  at  the  same  time  breathes  a  wish 
(to  herself)  that  her  breath  possessed  the 
maffic  power  of  unfiutening  locks,  and  so 
enabling  her  to  see  **  what  the  old  gentle- 
man keeps  in  this  here  box  to  make  him 
so  fond  on  it.^    The  interior  he  takes  in- 
finite care  to  keep  in  complete  and  exact 
order  himself.    Eadi  particular  compart- 
ment has  its  appropriate  contents  consigned 
to  it.    The  fofo-down  nearest  to  him,  as  he 
sits  at  it,  contains  a  small  miniature  within 
a  red  morocco  case,  of  a  placid  and  gentle- 
fiiced  girl,  whose  original  sleeps  for  ever  in 
the  bosom  of  the  cold  earth — a  little  box, 
containing  a  ring  set  with  brilliants,  and 
enclosing  a  lock  of  her  hair— all  her  letters 
carefully  tied  up  with  green  ribbon^ a 
miniature  ^ition  of  Shakspeare,  and  Mil- 
ton, with  his  name  written  in  them  in  her 
hand-writing.     In  the  opposite  fold,  near 
the  receptacle  for  the  pens,  wafers,  ink,  &c. 
are  his  own  little  writings,  (for  w^  are  to 
suppose  him  fond  of  his  pen,  and  as  having 
occasionally  indulged  that  fondness,)  of  all 
of  which  he  preserves  neat  copies,  some 
private  memoranda,  and  an  old  pocket- 
Dook,  given  to  him  by  his  old  friend  and 

school-fellow,  admiral ,  when  he  left 

England  that  year  as  a  midshipman. 

In  the  drawer  are  diflTerent  letters  from 
his  friends;  and,  perhaps,  at  the  very  back 
of  it,  a  little  hoard  of  gold  pieces,  bright 
and  new  from  the  mint. 

As  I  now  lean  upon  mv  old  friend  and 
companion— my  desk— I  render  it  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  many 
pleasant  hours  I  have  spent  over  it ;  and 
also  for  its  having  been  the  means  of  my 
passing  an  agreeable  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  my  gentle  reader,  of  whom  I  now  take 
a  courteous  leave. 

Jtt^,  1827.  M.  H. 

WRITING  DESKS. 

There  is  not  any  mention  of  writing-desks 
among  the  ancients.  They  usually  wrote 
upon  the  knee  in  the  manner  wherein  An- 
gelica Kauffman  represents  the  younger 
Pliny,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  modem  engrav-. 
ing;  and  yet  it  appears  from  Stolberg, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Fosbroke,  that  des^s  re- 
sembling ours  have  been  found  in  Her-  . 
culanenm.  Writing-desks  in  the  middle 
ages  slanted  so  much,  as  to  form  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees :  their  slant  till  withiii 
the  last  two  centuries  was  little  less* 
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WILTS'  LOCAL  CUSTOM. 

DANCING  ROUND  THE  HARROW. 

To  the  £d»ior. 

Dear  sir, — ^I  hand  you  the  following 
authentic  particulars  which  happened  in 
J«.  nleasant  Tillage  of  S»»»»  n  B»»»«r, 
iod  g»  -"  rise  to  **  dancing  round  the  har- 
row :  It  %  .rthy  of  being  chronicled  in  the  - 
Table  Book,  they  are  yours. 

John  Jtvoar^  not  fiodine  his  lovesait  suc- 
cessful wicft  ui9  masMsr '  ^lughter,  because 
her  father,  a  ttuMtr,  reouked  him,  took 
umbrage,  threw  down  his  whip  on  the 
**  harrow ''  in  the  field,  left  the  team,  and, 
§an»  cMnonie,  went  to  sea. 

The  farmer  and  his  daughter  Nancy  were 
variously  affected  by  this  circumstance.-— 
'*  Comfortable  letters ''  were  hoped  for, 
news  was  expected  from  some  comer  of  the 
world,  but  no  tidings  arrived  as  to  the  fate 
or  designs  of  honest  John.  Villace  goanpa 
often  talked  of  the  poor  lad.  Ine  &rmer 
himself,  who  was  a  good  sort  of  man,  began 
to  relent ;  for  Nance's  cheeks  were  not  so 
rosy  as  fbrmerly ;  she  was  dull  at  milking 
time.  Observers  at  church  whispered,— 
«  How  altered  Nancy  R*  appears  r  ♦  •  • 

After  a  lapse  of  about  six  years  appear- 
ances change  favourably.  John  returns 
from  sea  auspiciously — meets  his  Nancy 
with  open  arms — ^her  father  finds  him  dis- 
posed to  make  her  happy — John  requests 
rorffiveness,  and  is  pardoned — ^his  steadiness 
and  attachment  are  tried  and  approved — 
and — suffice  it  to  say — John  and  Nancy 
are  married.  lie  assists  her  father  in  the 
duties  of  the  farm  as  his  year»  decline, 
while  she  supplies  the  absence  of  her  mo- 
ther, buried  m  the  family  grave  of  the 
church-yard  of  her  native  village.   •  •  •  • 

As  soon  as  the  wedding  took  place,  a 
^  harrow"  was  brought  on  the  grass-plot  in 
the  fore-close,  when  the  villagers  invited 
danced  round  it  till  daybreak..  •  *  •  • 

This  **  dancing  round  the  harrow  **  was 
kept  on  several  anniversaries  of  the  wed- 
ding-day ;  a  young  family  and  the  old  pro- 
jectors decease  occasioned  its  discontmu- 
ance ;  but,  on  each  of  these  occasions,  John 
does  not  forget  to  present,  instead,  a  not 
less  acceptable  offering,  a  good  supper  to 
his  workfolks  in  remembrance  of  nis  ad- 
vance in  life, 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

QotU  and  Boots,        Yours  very  truly, 

AugUtt  3,  1^27 ,  JCHOIADA. 


For  tke  Tifibh  Book, 
BAKEWELL,  DERBYSHIRE. 

AVCIBVV  MONUMBNTS  AND  IVSCRIPTIOVS 

IK  THE  Church. 

Upon  the  tablet  ,over  the  mural  montip 
ment  in  the  chantry  of  the  Holy  Cross,  is 
the  following  inscription : 

Godfrey  Foljambe,  Knight,  and  Avena  his 
wife,  (who  afterwards  married  Richard 
de  Greene,  Knight,)  Lord  and  Lady  of 
the  Manors  of  Hassop,  Okebrook,  Elton, 
Stanton,  Darley,  Overhall,  and  Lokhawe, 
founded  this  Chantry  in  honor  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  in  the  39th  year  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Edward  the  3rd,  1 366.  Godfrey 
died  on  Thursday  next  after  the  Feast  of 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  in  the  50th  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  same  King ;  and  Ave- 
na died  on  Saturdav  ne;ct  after  the  Feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  in  the  6  th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  3nd,  1383. 

N.  B.  The  Dates  are  taken  from  the  Es- 
cheat Rolls,  which  contain  the  Inquisitum 
post  mortem,  50th  Edward  3.  No.  24. 

In  tke  Feetry,  there  is  an  effigy  in  ala- 
baster, of  sir  Thomas  Wendersley  de  Wcn- 
dersley,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  4th  Henry  IV.,  1403, 
and  was  buried  at  Bakewell,  where  formerly 
were  several  shields  of  the  arms  of  his 
family  carved  in  wood.  (See  BrailsfordV 
'*  Monumental  Inscriptions  of  Derby- 
shire.") 

Adjoining  the  vestry  are  several  hand- 
some monuments  of  the  Vernon  and  Man- 
ners' &milies. 

In  the  centre  is  the  tomb  or  cenotaph  of 
sir  George  Vernon,  inscribed  thus :    - 

Here  lyeth  Sir  George  Vernon,  Knight, 
deceased,  y  daye  of  Ano  156  and 
Dame  Margaret  his  Wife,  dowghter  of 
Sr  Gylbeit  Tayllboys,  deceased  the 
daye  of  156  and  also  Dame  Mawde 
his  Wyffe,  dowghter  to  Sir  Ralphe  Lang- 
foot,  deceased  the  daye  of  Ano  1566. 
whose  soUes  God  p— don- 
On  the  right  is  a  monument  to  sir  John 

Manners,  with  this  inscription  : 

Here  lyeth  Sir  John  Manners,  of  Haddon, 
Kn^.  Second  Sonne  of  Thomas  Erie  of 
Rutland,  who  died  the  4th  of  June,  1611, 
and  Dorothy  his  Wife,  one  of  the  Dawgh- 
ters  and  heires  of  Sir  George  Vernon,  of 
Haddon,  Knt.  who  deceued  the  24 tK 
day  of  June,  in  the  26th  yeere  of  the 
Rayne  of  Queeoe  Elizabeth,  1584. 
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To  the  right  of  the  window,  on  a  muni 
ttonnment,  is  the  following : 

Heere  lyeth  buryed  John  Manners,  Gent^ 
3  Sone  of  Sir  John  Maneis,  Knight,  who 
dyed  the  16th  day  of  July,  in  the  Yeere 
of  our  Lord  God  1590,  being  of  the  Age 
ofl4yeeres. 

To  the  left  is  an  elegant  monument  to 
sir  John  Idbuiexs,  with  this  inscription : 

George  Manners  of  Haddon,  Knt.  here 
awaits  the  resurrection  of  the  just  in 
Christ.  He  married  Grace,  second 
daughter  of  Henry  Pierrepoint,  Kn*.  who 
afterwards  bore  him  4  sons  and  5  daugh- 
ters, and  lifed  with  him  in  Holy  Wed- 
lodc  30  years,  she  caused  him  to  be 
buried  with  his  fore£suhers,  and  then 
placed  this  monument  at  her  own  ex- 
pence,  as  a  perpetual  Memorial  of  their 
oootugal  ftuth,  and  she  united  the  figure 
of  his  body  with  hers,  having  resolwed 
that  their  blones  and  ashes  should  be  laid 
together.  He  died  23rd  Apt.  1623,  aged 
5^--She  died  -  -  -  aged  -  -  - 

Beneath  this  monument,  on  an  alabaster 
graTe-stene  on  the  floor,  are  some  figures 
engrared  round  them,  ^miih  an  inscription, 
now  oUiterated,  and  the  arms  of  Eyre  im- 
paled mih  Mordaunt. 

In  tkt  Cktmeel 

Upon  an  alabaster  tomb,  repaired,  and 
the  inscription  cut,  and  filled  up  with  black 
in  1774,  (by  Mr.  Watson.) 

Here  lies  John  Vernon,  son  and  heir  of 
Henry  Vernon,  who  died  the  12th  of 
August  1477,  whose  soule  God  pardon. 

Atigmt,  1827.  E.  J.  H. 


For  ike  Tabh  Bo<^ 
ERASMUS. 

Qiaritir,  ttod*  tiU  nt  mbim  Enwava  ? 


68tTfcit  9Ia^ 

No.  XXX. 

[From   a  <<  Woman's  a  Weathercock,*'  a 
Comedy,  by  Nathaniel  Field,  1612.] 

FaUeMutrem. 

Senam&re  aione ;  hmhig  c  letter  in  hie 
ktmd  from  BeUmfrontf  aeeurii^  kirn  of 
faith. 

Semi,  Ifirfc»tIf«dIfloiildtaqpn«tiBWNrdf» 
Mttbaki  I  eoold  qiMk  jof  cwmgk  to  mn 
To  budah  ■■daaw  from  bU  Iot*  for  arcr. 

0  tbott  llAt  recttacilwt  tha  faultB  of  aU 
Tkj  frothf  aaz,  and  in  tkj  aiaglo  aalf 
OoBfiaoa  I  B*7  has  aagroaa'd,  rirtaa  oaovgli 
To  fnna  m  gfmdau  world  of  Tirtoooa  woomb  I 
UaiTalt  tiMm  baea  ^  befuuuaf  of  thy  aez. 

1  think  tho  deril  ia  tha  aarpcn^a  akin 
Had  waatad  oaaaiag  to  olar-coma  tiby  goodsMai 
Aad  all  had  ttrad  aad  ttad  in  taaoeeaey. 


Who^thara 
JVM0  (mitii^.}  What  mp  alnadj.  Saadmoraf 
SMd,  Gaod  aoneir,  mj  daar  Nerill  ? 
JTav.  WhalfatldaraloCterl  aura  it «  aot  a»- 
Bf  haaT%  yvm.  moat 


Mtetf* 

01  aam  Mat  ago,  te  Jadioa  8* 

JoamiritAmiomii,  Uh.  til.  apiff.  M. 


That  thoa  waat  graat  Brtummt  aoaa  dispute ; 

Yat,  by  tha  import  of  thy  aame,  waat  amaU  t 
For  aoaa  ita  troth  eaa  roadilf  lafota 

Thoa  waat— «  jr««sa,-'BBAa-Mo8  altar  all. 


Coma,  I 


Yoa  will  not  wroaif  mj  friandahip.  aad  jaar  maanon^ 
To  tampt  mo  ao. 

Jfav.  Not  for  tha  worldt  my  friaad. 
Good  morrow — 

Jbad.  Naj,  Sir,  aeithar  moat  jou 
Dapart  ia  aager  from  thia  firioidljr  hand. 
I  awaar  I  loro  joo.  batter  than  all  man, 
EqoaU J  with  all  yirtaa  in  tha  world : 
Yat  thia  woald  ba  a  key  to  load  job  to 
A  priao  of  that  importaana 

iVao.  Worthy  friend, 
I  leaTO  yon  not  in  anger,— what  d'ye  mean  ? — 
Nor  am  I  of  that  inqniaitiTe  nature  framed. 
To  thlnt  to  know  your  prirate  buaineasei. 
Why,  they  aonoeni  not  me :  if  they  be  ill, 
Aad  daaferoaa,  *two«ld  griero  mo  mueh  to  kaaw 

them; 
If  good,  they  be  ao,  though  I  knoi^'tham  not: 
Nor  would  I  do  your  lore  ao  groae  a  wrong, 
To^eoret  to  participate  afiurs 
Of  that  aear  toueh,  which  your  aaaurad^ore 
Doth  not  thfaik  At,  or  dares  not  trast  me  with. 

Bow  awoady  doth  yoar  fviaadship  play  wilh 


The  Reply  or  Ebasmus. 

.Heaoe,  if  •  JfoMc,  thy  wit  moat  this  eonfeas  :^ 
2  will  he  8vai.anra  :*Caa*st  thoa  make  me  kaa  ? 

J.  R.  P. 


Aad  iKth  a  aimple  aubtlety  ateals  my  heart 
Oat  of  my  boaom  1  by  the  hdlioBt  lota 
That  arar  amde  a  story,  you  ato  a  man 
With  all  good  so  replete,  that  I  durst  trust  you 
ET*n  with  thb  secret,  were  it  eing ly  mine. 

Nn.  I  do  beUere  you. .  Farewell,  worthy  friend. 

Send,  Nay,  look  you,  this  same  fhshion  does  'not 
please  me. 
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Yra  w«T«  Bot  mat  lo  nakt  j9V  viaUalln 
So  short  and  eareleM. 

Ift».  *Tu  TOW  jMlouaj, 
Tkat  makM  joaUunk  it  to;  lor,  by  my  9tmU 
You'to  giToa  mo  no  diataate  in  kaopbf  fram  «a 
AU  thinga  that  might  ba  bordattaoma^  aad  oppwiat. 
la  truth,  I  am  iaTitad  to  a  Waddiag ; 
Aad  the  mora  faatar  goaa  away  from  ma. 
That  I  fo  toward  it:  aad  to  good  aMnrow— 

Semd.  Good  monow.  Sir.    Thiak  I  darat  tbov  it 


JITaa.  Now,  by  my  life,  I  aot  daaira  it>  Sir 
Nor  arer  loy'd  thaia  prying  liat'ning  men. 
That  aak  of  otheri  'statas  aad  paasagea : 
Not  oaa  aaMmg  a  hoadrcd  bat  prorca  falae, 
Envioos  and  •laad'nma,  aad  will  eat  that  throat 
He  twiaaa  hia  anna  abont.    I  lore  Aat  Poet, 
That  gara  na  raadiag  **  Not  to  aaak  oanaiTaa 
Beyond  oniaelvaa.**    Flarewdl. 

Scmd.  Ton  shall  not  go. 
I  caaaot  aow  redeem  tkafealt  I  ha?a  made 
To  aach  a  firiaad,  bat  in  diaalnai»g  aQ. 

iVao.  Now,  if  yoa  lora  mm,  do  aot  wieag  mo  ao ; 

I  aee  yoa  laboar  with  soma  aariona  thing, 

Aad  thiak,  like  fisiries^  treaaara,  to  aevaal  it 

Win  borat  yoar  brsaat,— *tia  so  dalioloaa, 

Aad  to  mneh  greater  thaa  the  eoataaaat. 

Semi.  O  yoa  hart  fiaread  my  antvaila  witt  yoat 
words. 

And  I  mnat  now  explain  all  to  yoor  ayaa.    (0i9e$  Mm 

tkt  UtUr.) 

Read  i  and  be  happy  in  my  happineaa. 

lin.  Yet  think  oa*t ;  keep  thy  aearat  aad  thy  firfant 
Sars  aad  eatira.    Oh  give  aot  ma  the  meaaa 
To  beeomo  falae  hereafter ;  or  thyaelf 
A  pvtbabla  reaaoa  to  diatraat  thy  friend, 
Thoaghhebeaa'araoBear.    I  will  aot  aee  it. 

Send,  I  die,  by  beaT*a,  if  yen  deny  agaht. 
I  Btarra  for  eoaasal ;  take  it,  look  npaa  it. 
If  yoa  do  aot,  it  is  aa  aqnal  plagaa 
As  if  it  beca  kaowa  aad  pabUshed. 
For  God"^  sake,  read ;  bat  with  this  eaatioa^^ 
By  this  right  haad,  by  this  yat  aastaia'd  swordl 
Were  yoa  my  fiather  flowiag  ia  tticaa  waTes, 
Or  a  dtar  soa  eibaastad  oat  of  them, 
Sboald  yoa  betray  the  aoal  of  all  my  hopaa, 
like  the  two  BftthreaCOoagh  lota  made  them  Start) 
We  araat  be  aerer  more  botti  seen  again. 

iVav.  I  read  it,  fearkas  of  the  ibrfeitore  ^— 
Yal  wan  yoa,  be  aa  eaateloaa  aat  to  woand 
My  integrity  with  doni»t,  on  likelihooda 
Fromauaatport,  bot  first  ezqaire  the  truth,  (ftadi.'y 

Semi.  She  is  the  food,  the  sleep,  the  air  I  lire  by— 

iVao.  (htnmg  read  the  Letter,)  O  heavha,  wa  speak 
like  Gods,  and  do  like  Dogs  I— 

Send.  What  meaaa  my-— 

Nev,  This  day  this  Bellaf  roat,  this  rich  heir 
Is  married  oato  Count  Frederick ; 
And  that*s  the  Wedding  I  waa  going  to. 

Semi.  I  prithee  do  not  moek  me ; — married ! — 

Nee.  It  ia  no  matter  to  be  plaid  withal; 
Bat  yet  aa  true,  aa  woman  all  are  false. 

Scad.  O  that  this  stroke  were  thuader  to  my  breast. 
For,  Narill,  thou  haat  tpoka  my  heart  m  twaia ; 


And  with  the  aadden  whirlwind  of  thy  breath 
Hatt  rarish'd  me  out  of  a  temperate  soil. 
And  set  me  under  the  red  burning  lone. 

Nev,  For  shame,  retarn  thy  bkwd  into  thy  hem 
Knowtt  not  how  slight  a  thing  a  Woman  ia  T 

Scad.  Yea ;  and  bow  aerious  too.— 

Semi,  Oh  God ! 

What  an  btornal  joy  my  heart  haa  felt, 
Sittiac  at  oae  of  these  same  idle  playa, 
Whea  I  hare  seea  a  Maid*a  laoonstaacy 
Preaeated  to  the  life;  how  glad  my  eyea 
Haye  stole  about  me,  feariag  leat  my  looks 
Should  tell  the  eompaay  contented  there, 
I  had  a  Mistress  free  of  all  such  thoaghta. 

Her€pUe9  to  kU  friend,  wko  adjures  him 
to  Hve. 

Semd.  The  snn  is  stale  to  me ;  to-monow  mora, 
Aa  thia,  'twiU  riaa,  I  see  ao  diAraaee; 
The  aight  doth  visit  ma  bot  ia  one  robe : 
She  brings  aa  aumy  thoni^ta,  aa  she  wears  sCait 
Whea  she  ia  plaaaaat,  but  ao  rtat  al  all : 
For  what  new  strange  thiag  sboald  I  oojet  Ufe  than  • 
Is  she  not  falae  whom  only  I  thought  true  ? 
Shall  Time  (to  ahow  his  strength)  make  Sendmore 

lira. 
Tin  (pariah  the  yioioua  thought)  I  lore  not  thee ; 
Or  than,  dear  friend,  reamra  thy  heart  ftom  mel— 

C.L. 


SKmient  iHwiit 

SUPERIOR  TO  MODERN. 

^  That  tbe  music  of  the  wadentB,"  layt 
Jeremy  Collier,  ''could  command  forther 
than  the  modem,  is  put  dispute.  Whether 
they  were  masters  or  a  greater  compass  of 
notes,  or  knew  the  secret  of  yaryins  them 
the  more  artificially ;  whether  they  adjusted 
the  intervals  of  silence  more  exactly,  had 
their  hands  or  their  voices  further  impro?ed, 
or  their  instruments  better  contrivea;  whe« 
ther  they  had  a  deeper  insisht  into  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  or  understood  the 
laws  of  tne  union  of  the  soul  and  body 
more  thoroughly ;  and  thence  were  enabled 
to  touch  the  passions,  strengthen  the  sense, 
or  prepare  the  medium  with  greater  advan- 
tage ;  whether  they  excelled  us  in  ill,  or 
in  how  many  of  these  ways,  is  not  so  clear 
however,  this  is  certain,  that  our  improve- 
ments in  this  kind  are  little  better  than 
ale-house  crowds  (fiddles)  with  respect  le 
theirs." 
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The  effecU  of  music  among  the  anciento^  MUSICAL  ANECDOTES, 
are  said  to  bare  been  almost  miraculous. 

The  celebrated  ode  of  Dryden  has  made  ^  grawd  Movement. 

every  one  acquainted  with  the  magic  power  a  musical  instrnmeiiUmaker  of  Bremen 

of  Timotheus  over  the  emoUons  of  the  was  on  the  point  of  Culure,  and  his  auditors 

human  heart    And  all,  who  have  read  watched  him  so  close,  that  he  could  not 

any  thing  of  ancient  history,  must  have  re*  get  a  pin's  worth  carried  away.     He  be- 

marked  the  wonderful  effects  attributed  to  thought  himself  of  a  singular  stratagem  for 

the  musical  instrument  in  the  hand  of  a  deceiving  his  watchmen.    He  got  together 

master.          .      ,    ,     ,                      ...  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  musicians,  his 

Amonff  a  hundred  other  stones,  which  friends,  in  the  shop,  and  set  them  all  play- 

evince   the  power  of  music,  is  the  fol-  jng  with  the  different  instruments  there, 

lowinff :  the  overture  of  the  "  Gazza  Ladra.**    As  it 

Pythagoras  was  once  likely  to  be  trou.  was  night,  at  each  movement  of  the  orches- 

bled  at   his    lecture,    by  a    company  of  tra,  he  contrived  to  throw  some  article  of 

young  men,  inflamed  with  wine,  and  petu-  furniture  from  the  back  window,  and  the 

lant  with  the  natural  insolence  of  youthful  £ai  was  so  managed,  that,  from  the  noise 

levity.    The  philosopher  wished  to  Teorest  of  the  instruments,  no  one  pereeived  it. 

their  turbulence ;  but  forbore  to  addren  At  last,  to  finish  the  afiair  so  happily  be- 

them  in  the  language  of  philosophy,  which  gun,  at  the  end  of  the  concert,  each  musi- 

they  would  either  not  have  attended  to,  or  cian  went  out  with  hU  instrument.    The 

have  treated  with  dension.    He  said  no-  artist  went  out  Ust,  and  locked  the  shop- 

thing;  but  ordered  the  musician  to  play  a  door,  leaving  nothing  to  his  creditors  but  a 

grave  majestic  tune,  of  the  Done  styles  bust  of  Ramus. 
The  effect  was  powerful  and  instantaneous* 

The  young  men  were  brought  to  their  sober  Ak  Accoupa.himekt. 

senses,  were  ashamed  of  their  wanton  be-  ^Tie  most  singular  spit  in  the  world  is 

baviour,  and  with  one  accoid  tore  off  thj  ^^^  ^f  .^e  count  de  cSstel  Maria,  one  of 

chaplets  of  flowers  with  whidi  they  bad  the  most  opulent  lords  of  Treviso.    TO. 

decorated  their  temples  m  the  hour  of  con-  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  i,^„^^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^^^^^ 

vivial  gaicgr.    They  listened  to  the  philo-  ,5^  ^^           ^j  plays  twenty-fcur  tunes, 

sopher.    Their  hearts  were  opened  to  in-  ^^^  whatever  it  playi,  oorres>on<J»  to  a 

struction  ^  music,  and  the  powei^im.  ^^rtain  degi^  of*aiking,  which  is  per- 

pression  being  well  timed,  produced   m  fe^^,    understood   by  the  cook.    Thus,  a 

them  a  ^nnanent  reformation.  ,     ^f  ^„^^  ^  fAiglaise,  will  be  exieU 

How  desirab  e  is  it  to  revive  the  music  i^St  at  the  12th  air;  ?fowl  a  la  Flamande, 

of  Pythagoras!    How  concise  a  meAod  ^jji  be  juicy  at  the  18ih,and  soon.    It 

of  philosophizing  to  the  puroose !    What  ^^^^^  ^  ^4^^^,^      ,^     '  to  carry  farther 

s.rmon  or  moral  lecture  would  have  pro-  ^^e  love  of  music  aid  goJmandiziog.' 

^uced  a  similar  effect  so  suddenly  i  .                               do 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  was  ever  pro-    

duced  by  the  most  successful  efforts  of  BEETHOVEN 
modem  music.     Let  us  suppose  a  case 

somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding.  Let  Lud wig  von  Beethoven  was  bom  in  1770 
us  imagine  a  number  of  intoxicat^  rakes  ai  Baun,  where  his  fiither  ^vas  then  tenor 
entering  the  theatre  with  a  professed  inten-  singer  in  the  chapel  of  the  elector  of  Co- 
lion  to  cause  a  riot.  Such  a  case  has  often  logne.  At  an  unusually  early  age  he  was 
been  real.  The  music  in  the  orchestra  has  able  to  perform  that  first  of  all  works  for 
done  all  that  it  could  do  to  sooth  the  grovr-  forming  a  finished  player  on  the  organ  or 
mg  rage ;  but  it  was  as  impotent  and  con-  the  piano-forte,  the  preludes  and  fugues  of 
temptible  as  a  pistol  against  a  battery.  It  Sebastian  Bach,  called  **  Le  Clavecin  bien 
arould  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  proprietors,  temp^r^.''  At  this  time  he  displayed  equal 
j(  a  tune  or  two  could  save  the  benches,  progress  in  composition ;  for,  in  the  same 
hnd  the  fiddlers  preclude  the  carpenters,  year,  he  published  variations  to  a  march. 
But  Timotheus  a&d  the  Doric  strains  are  sonatas,  and  songs,  all  for  the  piano- forte, 
no  more ;  yet,  surely,  in  so  general  a  study  In  1792,  he  was  sent  by  the  elector  to 
of  music  it  might  be  expected  that  some-  Vienna,  as  court-orsanist,  to  study  the 
thing  of  their  perfection  might  be  revived.*  theory  of  music  under  the  celebrated  J. 
Haydn,  who,  on  leaving  Vienna  for  London 

*  VioMimQi  Knox.  *  Foret  de  Londre*. 
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two  yean  after,  intrusted  his  pupil  to  the  princes  Lobkowitz  and  Kinsky,  induced 

care  of  the  learned  Albrechtsoerger.    He  nim  to  alter  this  resolution.    In  expressions 

was  then  more  distinguished  for  his  per-  at  once  the  most  favourable  and  delicate, 

formance  than  his  composition.    Judging  these  princes  had  a  document  diawn  up, 

by  the  criticisms  of  his  early  works,  harsh-  by  which  they  settled  on  Beethoven  an  an- 

ness  of  modulation,  melodies  more  singular  nuity  of  4000  florins,  with  no  other  condi- 

than  pleasing,    and  an  evident    struggle  tion,  than  that  so  long  as  he  derives  the 

to  be  original,  were  among  the  principal  benefit  of  it,  he  must  reside  at  Vienna,' or 

fiiults  of  which  he  was  accused.    Severe  as  in  some  other  part  of  the  Austrian  domi- 

these  critics  were  on  him  as  a  composer,  nions ;  but  he  cannot  travel  into  foreign 

they  were  lavish  in  their  praises  of  him  as  countiies,  unless  with  the  consent  of  his 

a  player.    In  their  opinion,  no  one  could  patrons.  Vienna  has  thus  become  the  place 

equal  him  in  spirit  and  brilliancy  of  eze-  of  his  abode  during  the  principal  part  of 

cution ;  and  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  his  life.    Although  he  had  a  great  wish  to 

perfect  his  performance,  than  more  preci-  see  foreign  countries,  particularly  England, 

■ion  and  distinctness  of  touch.  His  greatest  he  has  never  applied  for  leare  of  a^nce 

power  consisted  in  extemporary  perfoim-  to  the  archduke  Kudolph,  who  is  now  his 

ance,  and  in  the  art  of  varying  any  given  only  patron,  the  princes  Lobkowitz  and 

theme  without  the  least  premeditation.   In  Kinsky  being  dead.    It  has,  however,  been 

this  he  approached  nearest  to  Mozart,  and  doubted  whether  his  presence  would  add, 

has  never  nad  a  rival  since.  either  here  or  any  where  else,  to  his  cele- 

The  precarious  situation  of  the  court  of  .  brity.     His  warmth  of  temper,  extreme 

Cologne  during  the  war,  and  the  death  of  frankness,    and   singularity  of    manners, 

the  elector  in  1801,  in  whom  the  art  of  (which  he  is  little  able  to  rule  according  to 

music  lost  one  of  its  most  zealous  patrons,  the  prescribed  forms  of  society,)  his  littW 

induced  Beethoven  to  choose  Vienna  as  his  reserve  in  judffing  of  people,  and  above 

permanent  residence.    As  original  and  in-  all,  his  great  deamess,  seem  little  calcu- 

aependent  in  his  general  way  of  thinking,  lated  to  endear  his  person  to  the  true  ad- 

as  in  his  musical  productions,  a  decided  mirers    of  his  genius.     Notwithstanding 

enemy  to  flattery,  an  utter  stranger  to  every  these  foibles,  which  more  frequently  belong 

thing  dishonourable,  he  disdained  to  court  to  great  than  to  ordinary  men,  his  charac- 

che  favour  of  any  one,  however  wealthy  or  ter,  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  ranks  de- 

bigh  in  rank.   He  has  consequently  resided  servedly  high.    There  is  a  rectitude  in  his 

nearly  thirty  years  in  that  splendid  metro-  moral  conduct,  which  ensures  to  him  the 

polis,  in  open  hostility  with  many ;  and  in  esteem  of  every  honourable  person, 

friendship  with  only  a  few,  whom  the  ad-  Beethoven*s  works  are  universally  ac- 

miration  of  his  great  genius  will  not  allow  knowledged  to  be,  for  the  greater  part, 

to  take  ofience,  either  at  the  singularity  of  productions  of  the  highest  oider.    In  the 

his  manner,  or  the  candour  with  which  be  loftier  strains  of  composition,  he  hasattain- 

gives  his  honest  opinions.    Till  very  lately,  ed  so  eminent  a  rank,  that  it  is  difficult  to 

he  had  hardly  any  other  emolument  than  say  who  excels  him.    In  many  of  his  or- 

what  his  compositions  produced  him,  and  chestral  symphonies,  overtures,  quarlettos 

consequently  ne  was  too  often  in  circum-  for  the  violin,  concertos,  trios,  and  sonatas 

stances  very  unworthy   of  such   a  great  for  the  piano-forte,  he  may  be  placed  with- 

genius.  out  the  slightest  presumption  by  the  side 

In  Austria,  the  native  composers  have  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  His  overture  to 
experienced  a  neglect  similar  to  that  which  the  **  Men  of  Prometheus,"  and  his  piano- 
Frederick  the  Great  displayed  to  the  literati  forte  concerto  in  C  minor,  Op.  37,  would 
of  Prussia.  Salieri,  the  Italian,  has  all  the  alone  be  sufiicient  to  immortalize  him. 
honours  and  emoluments  of  principal  maes-  They  will  ever  be  heard  with  delight  after 
tro  di  capella  to  their  majesties ;  whereas  any  overture  or  concerto,  even  of  Mozart, 
the  inimitable  Beethoven  relies  entirely  on  A  list  of  his  works  is  copied  from  that  very 
his  own  strength,  without  the  smallest  por-  excellent  periodical  work,  the  '<  Hannoni- 
tion  of  imperial  munificence.  It  must  have  con/'  into  the  "  Biographical  Dictionary 
oeen  a  consideration  like  this,  together  with  of  Musicians,"  from  whence  the  present 
the  increase  of  difficulties,  that  determined  notice  of  Beethoven  is  derived, 
him,  in  1809,  to  accept  an  ofler  from  the  The  talents  of  a  Haydn  and  Mozart 
new  Westphalian  court  of  Jerome  Buoni^  raised  instrumental  composition  in  Ger- 
parte,  of  the  situation  of  maestro  di  capella.  many  to  an  astonishing  elevation;  and 
Fortunately,  for  the  honour  of  Vienna  and  Beethoven  may  be  said  not  only  to  have 
cl  Austria,  the  archduke  Rudolph,  and  the  maintained  the  art  in  that  stupendous  alti 
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tode,  but  eTen  in  some  respects  to  have 
brought  it  to  still  higher  perfectioo.  Rei« 
charat,  in  his  letters  from  Vienna,  says, 
"  Haydn  drew  his  quartets  from  the  pure 
source  of  his  sweet  and  unsophisticated 
nature,  his  captivating  simplicity  and 
cheerfulness;  in  these  works  he  is  still 
without  an  equal.  Mozart's  mightier  genius 
and  richer  imagination  took  a  more  extend- 
ed range,  and  embodied  in  several  passages 
the  most  profound  and  sublime  qualities  of 
his  own  mind.  Moreover,  he  was  much 
greater  as  a  performer  than  Haydn,  and  as 
such,  expected  more  from  instruments  than 
the  latter  did.  He  also  allowed  more 
merit  to  highly  wrought  and  complicated 
compositions,  and  thus  raised  a  gorgeous 
palace  within  Haydn's  fairy  bower*  Of 
this  palace  Beethoven  was  an  early  inmate  | 
and  m  order  adequately  to  express  his  own 
peculiar  forms  of  style,  he  had  no  other 
means  but  to  surmount  the  edifice  with  that 
defying  and  colossal  tower,  which  no  one 
will  probably  presume  to  earry  higher  with 
impunity.'' 

*'  If  any  man,"  says  the  Quarterly  Musi- 
cal Review,  ^*  can  be  said  to  enjoy  an 
almost  universal  admiration  at  a  composer, 
it  is  Beethoven ;  who,  disdaining  to  copy 
bis  predecessors  in  any,  the  most  distant, 
manner,  has,  notwithstanding,  by  his  ener- 
getic, bold,  and  uncommon  style  of  writing, 
carried  away  the  prize  from  our  modem 
Olympus.    His  peculiar  beauties  mav  be 
enumerated  as  follows :  originality  ot  in- 
▼ention  —  uncommon    passages  «»  a  very 
encjrgetic  manner — limitative  passages  al- 
most innumerable— and  abstruse  scientific 
modulation.  The  first  of  these  peculiarities, 
no  sincere  lover  of  music  who  has  heard 
any  of  his  symphonies  will  refuse  to  admit ; 
and  it  is  principally  to  this  prominent  fea- 
ture in  all  his  works  that  tne  fame  he  hat 
acquired  is  owing.    There  is  someUiing  in 
the  first  movements  of  all  his  overtures  and 
symphonies,  which,  to  the  hearer,  conveys 
a  clear  impression  that  the  piece  is  not 
similar  to  any  he  ever  heard  before  by  other 
composers.    The  frequent  emplovment  of 
discords  unresolved  with  a  full  harmony, 
the  apparent  sombre  cast  of  expression  ij 
a  oontmual  richness  and  depth  of  the  bass, 
the  evident  preparation  for  some  beautiful 
allegro  or  vivace  movement ;  all  these  con- 
spire to  raise  the  author  in  our  estimation, 
and  to  keep  our  attention  alive.  Yet,  when 
he  does  l«id  us  to  die  quick,  it  is  not  upon 
a  light,  unmeaning,  or  dance-like  passace, 
that  he  chooses  to  work ;  conscious  of  his 
lesources,  he  gives  an  excellent  subject, 
gradually  rising  into  importance  at  the  in- 


struments one  after  the  other  join  io  the 
stringed  chorus;  and  when  (as  Maister 
Mace  would  say)  *  that  vast  concording 
unit^  *  of  the  whole  band  comes '  thunder- 
in^r  m/  we  perceive  with  what  admirable 
skill  the  orchestra  are  brought  together,  and 
afterwards,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  piece, 
continue  our  admiration  of  the  scientific 
manner  in  which  the  parts  are  worked  up. 
The  conclusion  leaves  us  in  regret." 

In  Beethoven's  **  Mount  of  Olives,"  the 
introductory  symphony  is  considered  to  be 
to  affecting  and  appropriate  as  to  be  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  Haydn's  introduction,  or 
representation  of  <<  Chaos"  in  the  **  Crea- 
tion." The  whole  is  a  ttiiktng  instance  of 
his  originality  of  invention.  With  respect 
to  hit  energetic  manner,  neariy  the  wnole 
of  hit  works  abound  with  specimens  of  this 
description  of  beauty.  Yet,  nowever,  in  tb^ 
midst  of  his  energy,  varie^,  and  abstruse- 
sess,  ideas  may  sometimes  be  discovered 
whioh  create  enthusiasm  solely  from  their 
simplicity.  Of  this  description  is  the  well- 
known  passage  in  his  **  Battie  Sinfonia,** 
where  the  one  fifer  is  supposed  to  be  heard 
attempting  to  rally  the  aisordered  ranks  of 
the  French  army,  by  playing  their  national 
air  of  **  Malbrouk,"  wnich  he  performs  in  a 
minor  key,  firom  his  own  presumed  thirst 
and  fatigue. 

It  is  said  that  Beethoven  does  not  write 
down  a  single  note  of  his  compositions  till 
he  has  mentally  completed  them,  and  that 
he  holds  his  own  earlier  compositions  in 
contempt.  He  usually  passes  the  summer  at 
the  pleasant  village  of  Baden,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Vienna.  He  is  very  deaf,  but  can 
hear  without  the  assistance  of  any  machipe, 
when  aiddressed  loudly  and  distinctiy.  His 
principal  amusement  in  the  country  it  tak- 
ing  long  vralks  in  the  most  romantic  parts 
of  the  vicinity ;  these  excursions  he  tome- 
timet  extends  even  through  the  night.* 


ANNE  DE  MONTMORENCY. 

Of  the  tanguinary  character  of  this  coo- 
stable  of  France  tome  idea  may  be  formed 
by  the  tpecimen  which  Brantome  has  given 
of  his  favourite  orders. — ^'  Go  1  Let  me  see 
those  rascals  stabbed  or  shot  directly 
Hang  me  that  fellow  on  yonder  tree  1  Hack 
me  to  pieces  those  scoundrels  this  moment, 
who  dared  to  defend  that  church  against 
the  king's  forces  I  Set  fire  to  that  village, 
d'jre  hear  1  Bum  me  all  the  country  for  a 
mile  round  this  spot!" 


•  Bt«tr»pUeal  Diet,  of  Mttweii 
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fu^ixaik  of  a  Jfrent!)  {asffitfsnst  fat  Ceit  ^ouK^ 

ReFEBEED  to   IV   TEE  70LL0WIN0  COMMUHICATION. 


To  the  EStor. 

Dear  sir,— Perhaps  you  may  esteem  the 
enclosed  as  a  curiosity  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  TaNe  Book.  It  is  a  genuine  speci- 
ttien  of  the  aa&lgnat9  used  in  lieu  of  money 
during  the  French  revolution.  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  now  to  be  had.  It  was 
given  to  me  by  a  French  gentleman,  whose 
Sitber  (a  native  of  Normandy)  had  lost  con- 
siderable sums  by  them.  He  had  unfor- 
tunately converted  most  of  his  property 
into  a»rignai9,  as  a  precaution  dunng  those 
times,  which,  although  eventually  of  so 
much  benefit  to  the  French  nation,  were  so 
distressing  while  they  lasted.  But  when 
the  use  of  coin  was  resumed,  he  found  his 
intention  fiustrated,  and  himself  deprived 
of  all  his  fortune. 

This  gentleman  had  been  the  means  of 
assisting  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Chaitres 
ih  their  escape  to  England,  after  having 
conceal^  them  for  some  time  in  his  own 
house.  They  left  him  with  reiterated  assni- 
anees  of  liberal  recompense  anid  future 
patronage,  should  they  ever  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  return  to  their  native  country  >— they 
did  return— but  their  Norman  beneiactor 
was  fofvotten— he  never  heard  any  thing 
more  of  them. — **  TeVe  egt  la  Hcompetue 
d0  hfftmUl^  was  the  concluding  remark 
of  his  son,  who  related  the  story  to  me. 


He  was  a  pleasant  specimen  of  a  French- 
man—light, kind-hearted,  and  extremely 
enthusiastic;    but    his    enthusiasm   was 
equally  bestowed  on  the  most  important  or 
the  most  trivial  occasion.    I  have  seen  him 
rise  from  his  seat,  stretch  his  clasped  hands 
out  at  full  length,  and  utter  with  rapturous 
ecstasy  throuah  his  clenched  teeth,  **  Ak^ 
JHen  !  qw  c^itoit  beau  V*  when  perhaps  the 
subject  of  his  eulogy  was  the  extraorainary 
leap  of  some  rope-dancer,  or  the  exagge- 
rated shout  of  some  opera-singer,  whose 
greatest  recommendation  was,  that  she  pos- 
sessed <'  one  vois  h  eaUver  U  toit,**    He 
had  a  habit  of  tdling  immensely  Ions  sto- 
ries, and  always  forgot  that  you  had  heud 
him  relate  them  often  and  often  before.  He 
used  to  tack  his  sentences  together  by  an 
avrful  **  olorMj**  which  was  the  sure  sign  of 
his  being  in  the  humour  (although  by  the 
by  he  never  vras  otherwise)  for  telling  one 
of  his  pet  anecdotes,  or,  more  properly 
interminable  narratives,  for  sudi  he  mada 
them  by  his  peculiar  tact  at  spinning  then 
out.  He  had  three  special  ftivourites ;— the 
one  above  related  of  aristocratic  ingrati- 
tude;— another  about  Buonaparte's  going 
incognito  every  morning,  while  he  was  & 
Bomogne  tut  Mety  to  drink  new  milk  a 
the  cottage  of  an  old  woman,  with  whom 
he  used  to  take  snufi^  and  talk  quite  fam^ 
liarly ; — and  the  last  and  best-beloved,  an 
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account  of  his  own  good  fortune  in  having  seeds  of  the  Ticious  kind  may  shoot  forth 

once  actnally  spoken  with  the  emperor  Na-  in  the  mind,  tbev  are  carefully  watched  and 

poleon  Buonaparte  himself  1    He  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  that  they  may  never 

an  officer  on  board  one  of  the  ships  belong-  blossom  into  action, 

ing  to  the  HotiUe  destined  for  the  invasion  Having  stated  the  accounts  between  mo- 

of  England,  and  almost  adored  Buonaparte  rality  and  trade,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to 

as  a  sort  of  God.    He  was  perhaps  as  draw  the  balance,  and  only  ask,  *'  Whether 

affectionate-hearted  a  human  being  as  could  the  people  in  traide  are  more  corrupt  than 

possibly  exist,  and  I  never  heiml  him  speak  those  out  ?"   If  the  curious  reader  will  lend 

bitterly  against  any  one,  excepting  Jlf«»-  an  attentive  ear  to  a  pair  of  farmers  in  the 

BUUTM  le9  Clergh.  market,  barteriup^  for  a  cow,  he  will  find  as 

I  have  digressed  considerably,  but  the  much  dissimulation  as  at  St.  James*s,  or  at 

OMtignat  is  merely  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  any  other  saint's,  but  couched  in  more 

look  at,  and  does  not  admit  of  much  com-  homely  phrase.     .The  man  of  well-bred 

ment.  deceit  is  *<  infinitely  your  friend — it  would 

I  am,  dear  sir,  give  him  immense  pleasure  to  serve  you  I" 

Your  respectful  admirer,  while  the  man  in  the  frock  **  will  be         ■ 

June  28, 1 827.                            M.  H.  if  he  tells  you  a  word  of  a  lie  1** 

^^_^_____^_^^^_______^_____^^_^^^^  Having  occasion  for  a  horse,  in  1759, 1 

mentioned  it  to  an  acquaintance,  and  in- 

BUYING  AND  SELLING.  formed  him  of  the  uses  the  animal  was 

M.        &    .   L  11  V  ^1    u^    V     ir  r       jk^i  wanted  for ;  he  assured  me  he  had  one  that 

A  wurehaiU  tliAll  hAidlr  kMp  bimaelf  from  doiar  , .           ',          .^        v  u  u       i.         j    • 

irrong ;  ud  an  kmdutir  iluSl  not  be  frMd  from  sm.  would  exactly  suit ;  which  he  showed  m 

A.  a  naa  .tioketh  fk.t  betw«  fh.  joinii^.  of  th.  ?i»^^^«'  *?**i5!!?  ^\'^''^}^  P'tJ^^' 

•toBM ;  10  doth  tin  stiok  eloM  between  bojing  and  **  for  fear  of  affectmg  the  Straw.''    I  told 

mU»c*                                   EeeUtiattUm,  him  it  was  needless  to  examine  him,  for  I 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  House  of  should  rely  upon  his  word,  being  conscious 

Commons,  *'  That  commerce  tends  to  cor-  he  was  too  much  my  friend  to  deceive  me ; 

rupt  the  morals  of  a  people.''    If  we  exa-  I  therefore  bargained,  and  caused  him  to 

mme  the  expression,  we  shall  find  it  true,  be  sent  home.    But  by  ^e  light  of  the  sun 

in  a  certain  degree.  which  next  morning  illumined  the  heavens. 

Perhaps  every  tradesman  can  furnish  out  I  perceived  the  horse  vras ''  greased"  on  all 
numberless  instances  of  small  deceit.  His  fours.  I  therefore,  in  genUe  terms,  up* 
conduct  is  marked  with  a  littleness,  which  braided  my  friend  with  duplicity,  when  ne 
though  allowed  by  general  consent,  is  not  replied  with  some  warmth,  ^  I  would  cheat 
strictly  just.  A  person  with  whom  I  have  my  own  brother  in  a  horse.**  Had  this 
long  been  connected  in  business,  asked  if  honourable  friend  stood  a  chance  of  selling 
I  had  dealt  with  his  relation  whom  he  had  me  a  horse  once  a  week,  his  own  interest 
brought  up,  and  who  had  lately  entered  would  have  prevented  himfrom  deceiving  me. 
into  commercial  life.  I  answered  in  the  A  man  enters  into  business  with  a  view 
affirmative.  He  replied,  "  He  is  a  very  of  acquiring  a  fortune — a  laudable  motive  I 
honest  fellow."  I  told  him  I  saw  all  the  That  property  which  arises  from  honest  in- 
finesse  of  a  tradesman  about  him.  *'  Oh,  dustry  is  an  honour  to  its  owner ;  the  re- 
rejoined  my  friend,  a  man  has  a  right  to  pose  of  his  age,  the  reward  of  a  life  of 
say  all  he  can  in  favour  of  his  own  goods."  attention ;    but    great   as    the    advantage 

Nor  is  the  seller  alone  culpable.    The  seems,  yet,  being  of  a  private  nature,  it  is 

buyer  takes  an  equal  share  in  the  deception,  one  of  the  least  in  the  mercantile  vralk. 

Though  neither  of  them  speak  their  senti-  For  the  intercourse  occasioned  by  traffic 

ments,  they  well  understand  each  other,  gives  a  man  a  view  of  the  world,  and  of 

Whilst  a  treaty  is  affitatin([,  the  buyer  pro-  himself;   removes  the  narrow  limits  that 

nounces    against   the   article;   bnt   wnen  confine  his  judgment,  expands  the  mind, 

finished,  the  seller  whispers  to  his  friend,  opens  his  understanding,  removes  his  pre- 

<'  It  is  well  sold,"  and  tne  buyer  smiles  at  judices,  and  polishes  his  manners.    Civility 

the  bargain.    The  commerciad  track  is  a  and  humanity  are  ever  the  companions  of 

line  of  minute  deceits.  trade ;  the  man  of  business  is  the  man  of 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  liberal  sentiment :  if  he  be  not  the  philoso- 

possible  for  a  man  in  trade  to  pass  this  pher  of  nature  he  is  the  friend  of  his  coun- 

line,    without    wrecking    his    reputation ;  try.    A  barbarous  and  commercial  people 

which,  if  once  broken,  can  never  be  made  is  a  contradiction.** 

whole.    The  character  of  a  tradesman  is 

valuable;  it  it  his  all;  therefore,  whatever  *  Hutton'e Hi«tory of  Biminifhiai. 
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w>NGEviTy  miitohnUa 

Op  a  remarkable  Hiohlander.  of  tub 

la  August,  1827.  John  Macdonald  ex-  ANCIENTS  AND  MODEENS 

pired  in  his  son*s  house,  in  the  Lawnmar-  »     y 

ket,  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  '     ' 

and  seven  ,««     He  was  born  in  Glen        „,,!„    examined  what  knowledge  (he 

Tmudale,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and,  like  the  ^i^  \^  i„  ,    j^  ^^  „etaph,1rii.  w2 

other  n^iTes  of  that  quarter,  was  bred  to  ^  „o^  to  consider  with  U.e  sLJe "w 

rural  labour.    Early  one  morning  mh.s  jiality,  what  general  or  particX  S. 

youth,  when  looking  after  his  bhick  cat  le,  veriw  they  n^e  in  physics,  astJowJS^ 

fce  was  surpnsed  by  the  sight  of  two  ladies,  ^thematis,   mechanfcs;   ai^d  the  S 

ashethought,  windmg  slowly  round  a  hiU,  ^j^nces. 
and  approaching  the  spot  where  he  stood. 

When  thqr  came  up,  they  inquired  for  a  Of  Bodiss  — the    Incorporeautt    of 
well  or  stream,  where  a  drink  of  water  tbeib  Elemekts.— Leibnitz. 

could  be  obtained.    He  conducted  them  to         ...l      l  ^u    j- . 

the  "Virgin  Well,"  an  exceUent  spring.  .:j^  k?"1  .  ^  ?*?  appear  con- 

which  wal  held  in  great  reverence  on  at  ™«"*'f  between  metaphysics  and  phy- 

count  of  its  being  the  scene  of  some  super-  fi**'  ^f'.?"  '!*•  «>'  "^''  connecUon  runs 

stitious  and  leglndary  tales.    When  tVey  »«>"8h»l«e  whole  system  of  Leibnitz.    He 

had  quenched  their  thirst,  one  of  the  ladi4  .    °1f  *T  ?°  *1  P"nap>e,  employed  long 

rewarded  Macdonald  with  a  shilling,  the  "g"  by  -Archimedw, «  that  there  must  be 

first  silver  coin  of  which  he  was  possessed.  •»<'ffi«ent  reason  for  every  thing."    Leib- 

«..!.-.• I  ..,K^  n)tz inquires,  why  bodies  are  extended  in 


eglndary  tales.    When  tVey  fc.^'i*^^  "'l?'*  »>»'*.'"  *^  ^''l^'^    He 

Aeir  thirst,  one  of  the  ladia  ^'"T   a    ?*  *^S  P"°«ple,  employed  long 

donald  wilh  a  shilling,  the  «8<»  by  A^lMmedM, «  tbat  there  must  be 

a  of  which  he  was  possessed.  •»"ffi«ent  reason  for  every  thing."    Leib- 

At  their  own  request  he  escorted  them  to  a  rJiL'?*'K"*^'.r^  ?^'*i  "*  extended  in 

gentleman's  hoiie  at  some  distance,  and  jenf",  breadth,  and  thicknws.     He  holds, 

there,  to  hU  great  surprise  and  satisfaJuon,  r?i.'"J'**T  **  T-*"  of  extension,  we 

he  learned  Siat  the  two  «  ladies  "  were  ^T.!f  "^  .    wmeAiug  unextended,  and 

Flora  Macdonald  and  prince  Charles  Stew-  .TLi„^L?T^ '  ju*""'.  "^"1*^'^.  **" 

^f  t                             '^  tirely  simple ;  and  he  con  tends,  that "  lUngs 

This  was  the  proudest  incident  in  Mac-  Z^''^*^'.  '^^  ^l"  ^  .""L  e«»tence, 

donald's  patriarchal  life;  and,  when  sur-  ''"U^'fc'Snn.Tf  f*.-'"'^*!- 

rounded  iy  his  Celtic  brethren,  he  used  to  .fflTl  „     ^      i  i  u   Vi'^  "*"'  '" 

dilate  on  M  the  relative  circumstances  with  Sj»»,8  »«£?  '«d  by  Pythagoras  and 

a  sort  of  hereditary  enthusiasm,  and  more  ?"„i!lP  f    ?"^  **L'^*V  ^1™*"  *»' 

than  the  common  garrulity  of  age.    He  t^^^fl  who  succeeded  ITieophrastus 

afterwards  turned  joiner,  and  bore  a  con-  i"i^!ui''*rj-  *°  ?«»^<x="'"«;.  »n  Plato, 

spicuous  part  in  the  building  of  the  first  ^„^,  °'J|'?  »«'''«' '  t^.  {"^Sext", 

pVotestant  church  which  was  erected  in  the  nS?f '"!^' *^  t*?.  T"  ^^^  ^^T 

fshind  of  North  Ubt.    He  came  to  Edin-  !2^u°'iril'?'°''J*^'u'''*""*''"|    '^« 

burgh  twenty-three  years  before  his  death,  S^"fhf/^*°.l^  the  reason  of  com- 

and  continued  to  work  at  his  trade  tiU  he  S^™.,'^^?'^ .    Slir  ."    nT,  •"*" 

wi^ninety^ven  years  of  age.  r^l^L'^TtTenuSTp^SfS 

Macdonald  was  a   temperate,  regular-  .ay,, «  Numbers  are,  so  to  speak,  an  sSL^I 

hvmg  man,  and  never  paid  a  sixpeiice  o  a  j.^^  „f  „„i^^         progreisive    inultUude 

surgeon  for  himself,  nor  had  an  hour's  sidt-  ^jj?,,  ^^.^  ^  alty,^d  finds  the  eft^ 

f.^  ?  *5  ^^f"  ~r?  '^  ^V*-  3''  »>«"«»««  ea"*-"    An/ Hermias,  ex,K«fnd- 

used  to  dance   regularly  on  New-yea^s  i„g  the  doctrine  of  the  Pytbagoiians.«,s 

day,  along  with  some  Highland  friends,  to  ,^1,  according  to  them,  'WuS  ^m^ 

tiie  bagrope.    On  New-vears  day,  1825,  ,g '             ^     ^       .  ;    ^J"' 7„^"? 

he  danced  a  reel  with  the  father,  the  son,  *f  ^j  ty^  J  »            ""B'"  ""o  principle 

the  grandson,  and  great-grandson,  and  was        «o-.„.  «„„:„•_„  j •.  .l 

in  more  than  his  uslial  spiritt.   His  hearing  ^  ^*^l"P',"Tj±f°"  A'  ?"T?'?u' 

was  nothing  impaired,  and  tiU  within  thre?  '  5^,  ^^i'*.- J°„f"^,'^!!^' ***  '[^Ll'* 

weeks  of  hiidemise  he  could  have  threaded  ""^ri^Tl^.SL  "    «^m         **S* 

*e  W  needle   with    fi^ility,    without  S:;'^|S'trt^t.SX,S*'wtt  ^'S 

^     "    '  Things  compounded  of  other  things  cannot 

: : possibly   be  themselves  a  principle;  but 

•  Scotoraan,  August,  18S7.  ^hat  constitutes  those  things  may.    Tbote 
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who  affirm  that  atoms,  similar  parts,  partW  zl.  3.    **  Through  faith  we  understand  tha 

cles,  or  those  hodies  which  only  are  to  he  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 

apprehended  by  the  intellect  itself  are  the  God,  so  that  thingt  wkleh  are  teen  were  nU 

pnmary  elements  of  all   things,    in  on«  made oftkingt  which  do  appear*** 

respect  say  true,  in  another  not.    In  so  fitf  It  every  where  appears  that  Leibniti 

as  they  acknowledge  for  principles,  only  drew  many  of  his  notions  from  Plato ;  and 

such  thin^  as  fall  not  under  our  senses,  he  defines  his  ^  monads,'' just  as  Plato  does 

they  are  right ;  but  they  are  wronf  in  ap-  his  ideas,  ril  Urm  mw,  **  things  really  ex- 

prehending  those  to  b«  corporeal  princi-  isting."    An  erudite  German  says,  *'  I  am 

pies :  for  as  those  bodies  which  fall  not  assured  by  one  of  my  friends,  who  was 

under  our  senses,  precede  those  which  do^  himself  informed  of  it  by  a  learned  Italian, 

they  themselyes  are  preceded  also  by  what  who  went  to  Hauover  to  satisfy  an  ardent 

is  of  anQther  nature :  and  as  the  letters  are  desire  he  had  of  being  acquainted  with  Mr. 

not  a  discourse,  though  they  ffo  into  the  Leibnitz,  and  spent  three  weeks  with  him, 

composition  of  it,  neither  are  me  elements  that  this  great  man,  at  parting,  said  to  him : 

of  body,  body :   but  since  they  must  be  '  Sir  you  have  often  been  so  good  as  U>  io- 

either  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  it  follows,  sinuate,  that  you  looked  upon  me  as  a  man 

that  they  are  incorporeal.    To  this  end  he  of  some  knowledge.    Now,  sir.  111  show 

^rgues,  that  <<  bodies  are  comoosed  of  in-  jrou  the  sources  whence  I  drew  it  all  ;*  and 

corporeal   principles,  not  to  he  compre-  immediately  taking  him  bj  the  hand,  led 

hended  but  by  the  mind  itself  him  into  his  study,  showiiv  him  aJl  the 

To  the  same  effect,  Scipio  Aquilianus,  hooks  he  had ;  which  were  Plato,  Aristotle, 

treating  of  the  opinion  ox  Alcmson,  the  Plutaroih,  Seztus  Empiricus,  Euclid,  Archi- 

Pythagorean,  concerning  the  principles  of  medes,  Pliny,  Seneca,  and  Cicero.*' 

things,  reduces  it  to  a  syllogism.    ^  What  Leibnitz  and  Parmenides  agree  in  these 

precedes  body  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  the  particulars : — 

principle  of  body ;  number  is  such  a  thing;  1.  The  existence  and  essence  of  things 

therefore  number  is  the  principle  of  body,  are  different. 

The  second  of  these  propositions  is  proved  2.  The  essence  of  things  ez]stent,is  with- 

thus : — Of  two  things,  that  is  the  first,  out  the  things  Uiemselves. 

which  may  be  conceived  independent  of  3.  There  are,  in  nature,  similar  and  dis- 

the  other,  whilst  that  other  cannot  of  it.  .similar  things. 

Now  number  may  be  conceived  independ-  4.  The  similar  are  conceived,  as  in  ezist- 

ently  of  body,  but  not  body  of  number;  ence  essentially  the  same, 

wherefore  number  is  antecedent  to  body  in  5.  Whatever  exists  is  reducible  to  certain 

the  order  of  nature.''  classes,  and  specific  forms. 

Marcilius  FiciQus  imputes  to  Plato  the  6.  All  those  forms  have  their  existeote 

same  notion,  and  gives  us  the  substance  of  in  the  unity ;  that  is,  in  God ;  and  hence 

that  philosopher's  thoughts.    ^  The  differ-  the  whole  is  one* 

ent  species  of  all  sorts  of  compounds  may  7.  Science  consists  in  the  knowledge, 

be  traced  out  to  something  which  in  itself  not  of  individuals,  but  of  kinds  or  species, 

is  unoompounded ;  as  the  boundaries  of  8.  This  knowledge  difiers  from  fliat  oC 

body  to  a  point,  whidi  has  no  boundary ;  things  ezisting  externally, 

numbers  to  a  unit,  which  consists  not  of  9.  Forms  or  ideas,  as  they  exist  in  God, 

numbers ;  and  elements  to  what  has  nothing  escape  the  observation  of  men. 

in  it  mixt  or  elementary."    Marcilius  Fici-  10.  Hence  men  perceive  nothing  pev- 

nus  expresses  the  system  in  a  few  words,  fectly. 

'' Compounds  are  reducible  into  tl^ngs  un-  11.  Our    mental    notions   are   but  the 

compounded,  and  these  again  into  what  is  shades  or  resemblances  of  ideas, 
still  more  simple."    One  sees  here  those 

compounds  of  Leibnitz,  which,  when  re-  Op  Arimatbd  Nature. — ^Bxjtfoii. 

duced  to  their  simple  parts,  terminate  in  ^  ^    .    ^                              ... 

the  Deity  for  their  ^useand  source.  Buffon's theory  r^pecUng  universal  mat- 

Plotinus  also  affirms,  that  «  there  must  ler,  generaUon,  and  nutnUon,  so  mudi  re- 

be  in  bodies  some  principle,  or  substratum,  •^'".W^  "^^'T'^*!,  W*  ^l  V^  t  .^ 

entirely  different  from  anything  corporeal.  »?««»»»»  ^  »*  is  difficult  n^tothmk  Uiat 

These  quotations  accord  with  passages  *»»  »djas  drew  their  on«n  from  that  first 

in  Plutarch  concerning  Heraditus.    There  school.    It  appeals  indeed,  that  he  had 


are  passages  in  Stobeus,  from  Epicurus, 
Xenucrates,  and  Diodorus,  to  a  similar  pur- 


•  Pffriiafis  this  priacip]«  d«rivM  f«rtlMr  ilbistratifM 
.      _-  .  -  froM  •crtpture.    "  lo  the  htgiwdM  WM  the  tFeri.* 

|)ort ;  and  a  remarkable  one  in  Hetrewe    joha  i.  1.   £o. 
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«ttentiTe1y  retd  the  andents,  and  knew  aoimab.  The  bread  we  eat,  and  ih*  other 
how  to  value,  them.  He  says  himself,  that  aliments  we  take,  tara  themselves,  accord- 
**  the  ancientt  understood  much  better,  and  ing  to  the  ancients,  into  hair,  veins,  arteries, 
made  a  greater  progress  in  the  natural  history  nerves,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  our  body ; 
of  animiUs  and  minerals,  than  we  have  because  there  are,  in  those  aliments,  the 
done.  They  abounded  more  in  real  obser-  constituent  parts  of  blood,  nerves,  bones, 
vations ;  and  we  ought  to  have  made  much  hair,  &c.  which,  uniting  with  one  another, 
better  advantage  of  their  illustrations  and  make  themselves  by  their  coalition  percepti- 
*emarks.^  Yet  Buffon  does  not  seem  to*  ble,  whidi  they  were  not  before,  because  of 
nave  peroeived  the  analogy  which  every  their  infinite  httleness. 
where  reigns  between  his  system  and  that  Empedodes  believed,  that  matter  had  in 
of  the  ancients.  it  a  living  principle,  a  subtile  active  fire, 
Anaxasoras  thought  that  bodies  were  which  put  all  in  motion ;  and  this  Buffon 
composed  of  email,  similar,  or  homogeneous  calls,  by  another  name,  '<  organized  matter, 
particles ;  that  those  bodies,  however,  ad-  always  active ;  or  animated  organic  matter/' 
mitted  a  oettain  quantity  of  small  particles  According  to  Empedodes,  <<this  matter 
that  werf  hetero^e,  or  of  another  kind ;  was  distributed  through  the  four  elements, 
but  that  sb  constitute  any  body  to  be  of  a  among  which  it  had  an  uniting  force  to  bind 
particular  spedes,  it  sufficed,  that  it  was  them,  and  a  separating  to  put  them  asun- 
coroposed  of  a  ffreat  number  of  small  parti-  der;  for  the  small  parts  either  mutually 
des,  similar  and  constitutiye  of  that  species,  embraced,  or  repelled  one  another ;  whence 
Different  bodies  were  masses  of  particles  nothing  in  realiw  perished,  but  every  thing 
similar  among  themsdves ;  dissimilar,  how-  was  in  perpetual  vicissitude." 
ever,  relatively  to  those  of  any  other  body,  Empedodes  had  a  sentiment,  which  Buf- 
or  to  the  mass  of  small  particles  belonging  fon  follows,  in  the  same  terms ;  where  he 
to  a  diflerent  spedes.  Thus,  the  ancients  says,  that  "  the  sexes  contain  all  the  small 
taught,  that  blood  was  formed  of  many  puts  analogous  to  the  body  of  an  animal, 
drops  or  particles,  each  of  which  had  blood  and  necessarjr  to  its  production.'' 
in  it;  that  a  bone  was  formed  of  many  Plotinus,  investigating  what  might  be 
small  bones,  which  firom  thdr  extreme  lit-  the  reason  of  this  sympathy  and  attraction 
tleness  evaded  our  view ;  and  these  similar  in  nature,  discovered  it  to  proceed  from 
parts  they  called  ifimitif^mt  thmUatiUUn,  such  a  *'  harmony  and  assimilation  of  the 
likewise,  that  nothing  was  properly  liable  parts,  as  bound  them  together  when  they 
to  generation,  or  corruption,  to  oirth,  or  to  met,'  or  repelled  them  when  they  were 
death ;  generations  of  every  kind,  bein^  no  dissimilar ;  he  says,  that  it  is  the  variety  of 
other  thjin  an  assemblage  of  small  particles  these  assimilations  that  concurs  to  the  form- 
constituent  of  the  kind ;  and  the  destruction  ation  of  an  animal ;  and  calls  this  binding, 
of  a  body  being  no  other  than  the  disunion  or  dissolving  force,  ^  the  magic  of  the  uni- 
of  many  smaU  bodies  of  the  same  sort,  verse." 

which  aivrays  preserving  a  natural  tendency  Anaxagoras  thought  as  Buffon  does,  that 
to  reunite,  produce  again,  by  their  conjunc-  there  is  no  preexistent  seed,  involving  in- 
lion  with  other  similar  partides,  other  finite  numbers  of  the  same  kind  one  within 
bodies  of  the  same  species.  Vegetation  and  another;  but  an  ever  active  organic  matter, 
nutrition  were  but  means  employed  by  always  ready  so  to  adapt  itself,  as  to  assi- 
nature  for  the  continuation  of  beings ;  thus,  milate,  and  render  other  things  conform- 
tbe  diflerent  juices  of  the  earth  being  com-  able  to  that  wherdn  it  resides.  The  species 
posed  of  a  collection  of  innumerable  small  of  animals  and  vegetables  can  never  there- 
particles  intermixed,  constituting  the  dif-  fore  exhaust  themselves ;  but  as  long  as  an 
ferent  parts  of  a  tree  or  flower  for  example,  individual  subsists,  the  species  will  be 
take,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  differ-  always  new.  It  is  as  extensive  now  as  it 
ent  arrangements ;  and  by  the  motion  ori«  was  at  the  beginning,  and  all  will  subsist 
ginally  impressed  upon  them,  proceed  till,  of  themselves,  till  they  are  annihilated  by 
arriving  at  the  places  destined  and  proper  the  Creator. 

lor  them,  they  collect  themsdves  and  halt,        It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  in  morah 

to  form  all  the  different  parts  of  that  tree  or  and  politics,  as  in  physics,  the  most  eim 

flower ;  in  the  same  manner  as  many  small  nent   modems    have    said   nothing   nev 

imperceptible  leaves  g^  to  the  formation  of  Hobbes  has  advanced  nothing,  but  what  he 

the  leaves  we  see,  many  little  parts  of  the  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  and 

fruits  of  different  kinds  to  the  composition  Latin  philosophers ;  and  above  all,  in  those 

of  those  which  we  eat ;  and  so  of  tne  rest,  of  Epicurus.    Montesquieu  also  assumes 

The  same,  with  respect  to  the  nutrition  of  from  the  andents  the  principles  of  his 
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•ystem;  tad  Maohltfel  those  of  his  politict 
from  Aristotle,  though  we  have  attributed 
to  his  genius  the  whole  honour  of  haTing 
invented  them.  But  these  discussions 
would  detain  the  reader  too  long;  we  hasten 
therefore  to  another  field  of  contemplation^ 
not  less  fruitful  of  testimony,  in  support  of 
the  position,  that  the  most  celebrated  phi- 
losophers among  the  modems  have  tULen 
what  they  advance  from  the  works  of  the 
ancients. 


For  th€  JMe  Book. 
GRASSUOPPERS. 

**  daater  de  bmeha  ea  braaehe.** 

Th«  ttnam  msj  Sow,  tiie  wbaol  m%j  run. 
The  oon  in  rain  be  brown'd  in  mo, 

Aad  boltinf^miUt,  like  eorlo,  be  etoppen ; 
Save  tbat  tbeir  elaaks,  like  aoity  raia« 
Make  floor  of  oora  in  root  aai  graia 

Bj  Tirtae  of  their  Howua. 
« 
Aad  Loadoa  sportnaea  (iporttmen  t)  aeet 
To  eboot  at  iparrowa  tarflatj  feet 

Like  giBfer'beer  eooaping.— poppen : 
Plgeoae  are  tbaa  bwaac/jr  sbot. 
And  tbos  tbej  go  to  ]rfe  aad  pot. 

Poor  jMbe  aad  m  —  b  f wf  Hopfsei  I 


Treee  la  their  •kroada  reeeaible 
Aad  thej  who  **  eat  maj  ooau  agaia,** 

To  take  tbeir  tithe  at  legal  loppen  t 
Soldien  aad  nilor^,  after  ware, 
la  ipite  of  glorj,  ikaie»  and  staii,— 

Ara  tk§§  sot  paa-aioa  HomBt? 


Yet  BM>re  tbaa  tbeae,  ia  aaniaer'a  eraa. 
There  hop,  betiTeea  the  hUidet  of  Hearaa 

And  bailatonee  pearlj  droppen, 
laaeeta  of  nirth,  whose  aoage  so  shrill 
Delight  the  eart  of  rale  and  hill. 

The  grassy,  greea— OaAaa-Hovpsma. 


Jug.  1827. 


J.  R.  P. 


For  the  Table  Book. 

WASPS. 

A  grocer's  shop  at  Camberwell  —  *<  the 
Grasshopper''  —  is  much  visited  bv  warn 
for  the  sweets  of  the  sugar  hoesheads.  Tne 
shop  is  closed  on  Sundays,  but  they  find 
entrance  into  it  by  creeping  privately 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  door. 

C.  W.  P. 


THE  BARLEY-MOW. 
To  the  Editor, 

My  dear  sir,— Nothing  could  possibly 
eieeed  the  heartfelt  pleasure  I  enjoyed 
when  the  last  load  was  drawn  into  the 
fitfm-yard ;  and  the  farmer,  and  his  men  and 
women,  witnessed  the  completion  of  the 
**  Bariey^mow."  their  huzias  filled  the 
scenery,  and  the  bams  and  church  replied* 
The  carters  and  horses  were  trimmed  with 
boughs  and  wild  flowers.  The  hedges 
siding  the  lanes,  and  the  patriarch  elms  and 
walnut-trees,  as  the  survivors  of  templar 
consecrations  to  the  demesne,  took  their 
tithes,  to  the  joy  of  birds ;  and  the  fields  had 
still  a  generous  strewing  of  ears  for  the 
peasantrgleaners,  who,  like  ants,  collected 
a  small  store  for  the  days  of  frost  and  ad- 
versity. The  fiurmer*s  heart  gladdened  with 
the  reward  of  his.  labours.  The  ale-bottle, 
when  held  upward,  gurgled  its  choice  liquid 
into  many  thirsty  throats.  £\ery  thing  and 
eveiy  body  showed  satisfaction.  The 
housewife  came  forth  with  a  rake  in  her 
hand,  in  her  sun-shielding  gloves  and  broad 
flat  bonnet,  and  she  sung  3ie  rejoicings  of 
her  peace  in  a  minor  key,  suitable  to  her 
taste  of  harmonv.  Her  daughter  too  came 
tripping  in  a  liehtsome  gait  and  charm inz 
advance,  towards  her  sire  and  myseli;  with 
cake  and  cider,  dimpling  and  exhilarating. 

By  this  time  the  **  Barley-mow  "  was 
ooning  to  a  point,  and  the  stray  ears  were 
plucked  out  of  its  bulging  sides. 

The  evening  closing  into  eternity,  the 
peacefiil  aspect  of  nature  sweetly  accorded 
vrith  the  quiet  sensations  of  thankfulness, 
glowing  in  the  grateful  breasts  of  the  per- 
sons cast  in  this  out-of-town  spot.  The 
increasing  pall  of  dusk,  when  the  work 
was  ended,  drew  the  labourers  into  a  circle 
within  their  master^s  welcome  domicile. 
Here  the  farmer  and  his  wife  and  family 
were  assembled,  and,  without  pride's  dis- 
tinction, regaled  the  sharers  of  their  sum- 
mer-toil with  that  beverage  that  warms  the 
feelings  of  hope  into  real  joy.  This  was 
the  triumph  or  the  *'  Barley-mow."  Every 
tongue  praised,  as  evety  energy  assisted  it. 
It  was  a  heartfelt  celebration.  Songs  weie 
sung,  and  they  danced  down  the  midnight 
The  foot  of  Time  stepped  lightly,  till  tl« 
weather-featured  clock  toird  the  end  of  the 
joyful  recreation.  Sincerity,  unity,  and 
hospitality  were  blended :  the  master  was 
satisfied  vrith  his  servants — the  servants 
were  thankful  with  their  means  of  support. 
My  thoughts  rebounded  high,  as  my  sym- 
paihies  awakened  to  so  much  happiness  in 
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ao  small  a  compass.  Ere  satiety  arrived 
the  companions  separated.  My  candle  was 
ready;  I  shook  hands  with  my  friends; 
and,  after  penning  you  this  outline,  retired 
with  benevolent  impressions  and  aspirations 
in  behalf  of  a  cheerful  country  life,  arising 
from  contented  habits  and  industrious 
courses. 

The  two  following  stanzas  were  audible 
for  a  long  time  in  the  neighbouring  rural- 


L«t  tbtt  M]rChe  and  sickle  lie 

UndistBTb*d  for  many  a  daf 
Laboaratoope  without  a  sigh. 

And  grisly  caxe  is  gay 
Bless  the  harrow  and  the  plongh 
Bless  the  glorions  BarUymam 

Now  the  miller's  hoppers  play ;  ^ 

Now  the  maltster's  kiln  is  dry 

Empty  easks  prepare  the  way, 
And  mirth  is  in  the  eye : 

Prsise  the  snn  and  trim  the  bongh,— 

Hail  the  golden  Bariey-mow  I 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Youis  very  tiuly, 

J.  R.  P. 

T n  T e, 

jiugutt  1,  1827. 


HANGING  THE.SHUTTLE. 
To  the  SdUor. 

Sir,— The  custom  of  ''  hanging  the  shut- 
tle "  arose  out  of  the  introduction  of  a 
**  spring  loom,''  which  an  eminent  clothier 
at  Lanffley  ventured,,  in  1794,  to  have 
erected  m  one  of  his  cottages,  built  for  the 
use  of  his  men. 

One  person  performing  nearly  as  much 
work  in  this  loom  as  two  persons,  the 
weavers  in  the  neighbourhood  met  at  the 
**  Plough,''  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
opposing  the  ;raccess  of  the  one-shuttle 
stranger^ 

After  sundry  resolutions  were  passed, 
declarative  that  spring-looms  woula  prove 
hurtful  to  weavers  of  the  old  school,  they 
suspended  a  shuttle  to  a  bacon  rack  by  a 
skem  of  tangled  yarn  over  the  table  round 
which  they  sat.  Meeting  every  Saturday- 
night  at  this  inn,  they  pledged  their  affiance 
,to  the  "  shuttle,"  and  continued  the  custom 
till  their  meetings  were  fruitless. 

The  "hanging  the  shuttle"  over  them 
signified  that  no  honest  weaver  should  work 


a  spring-loom  to  the  injury  of  his  ^Uow- 
workman.  This  prejudice  having  subsided 
and  most  of  the  weavers  that  assembled  at 
the  **  Plough"  being  dead,  their  sons  agree 
to  the  prevailing  imd  supposed  improve- 
ments. 

I  am,  sir, 


Yours  respectfhlly. 


Jufy  28, 1827. 
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THE  STEPS  OF  PERFECTION. 

Paraphraeed/rom  the  Latin  of  John  Owen. 
Faitb,  Ho?e,  avd  Charity. 
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When  VzmTtrx  her  examples  drew  in  heaven, 

S^WH  steps  to  reaeh  them  were  to  mortals  glvaa  :— 

Hops,  so  deshrons  to  be  first,  attains 

Ftmt  of  the  Sxykn  :  Irat  Faitb  Jive  preoepts  gains : 

Lots  is  the  chief,  fbr  Love  the  two  excels. 

And  in  the  yirtne  of  Pxxfxotioh  dwells^ 

P. 
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Advertisement. 

W  OST,  a  Flowered  silk  Manio  (Mantua) 
I  ^  Gown  of  a  sable  and  Gold  Coulor, 
lined  with  Black,  betwixt  Arwieeed  Clere 
(St.  Agnes  le  Clair)  and  the  White  Houses 
at  Hogeden  (Hoxton)  oa  Wednesday  last, 
the  1 9th  instant,  about  4  or  5  a  clock  in 
the  Afternoon.  Any  one  that  can  give 
Intelligence  of  the  said  Manto  Gown  to 
Mr.  Blewit's,  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  in 
Loathberry,  shall  have  10«.  for  their  pains. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
SENNACHERIB'S  ARlfT. 

AadUowM  to  pMt  tut  Bight.  thAttk*  Aifftl  «f  the 
VmA  w«nt  out.  wd  OMtfl  ia  tlM  eaap  of  ^  Aatj- 
liuB  u  teadrad  fonnoor*  and  ftTt  tinvtaad :  aad 
«Imb  th«7  ATOM  MTly  ^  t^  Dunning,  bifcoM,  ttey 
wan  nU  dMd oorpMil-8  JTtv*!  n>-M^ 

n«  laB  in  kit  bonaty  Ittd  sunk  tomtC, 
▲id  with  magi«  ooImtv  illomin'd  th«  vwt» 
OMting  o*«r  the  tanpla  hit  brightest  gold, 
The  tBBplAi<-^ehoTah*e  dwelliag  of  old : 
The  iowen  wore  ekie'd  bj  the  erening  breeae, 
That  eadl J  ligh'd  tiivongh  Lebaaoa't  treea ; 
The  moon  was  op.  lo  pale  aad  bright, 
(She  look*d  iMin  boaatifttl  that  aight.) 
Whilst  BonMroos  Stan  wove  rooad  her  glsamiaff— 
Stan  ia  silent  beanty  boamiag. 

The  Read  of  Fear  his  dark  wings  spfoad 
0*er  the  dtf  of  Ood,  and  iU*d  it  with  dread ; 
But  the  kiag  at  the  altar  pioetmte  laj. 
And  plae'd  on  Jehovah's  arm  his  stay  { . 
U  aasioos  watehing  he  pass*d  the  night, 
Vaiting  the  retam  of  the  moming  Xght, 
When  forth  his  embatUed  boots  shonld  noTO, 
The  power  of  Jehovah  on  the  Heathea  to  proye  1 

The  Assyrian  hosts  wore  prond  in  their  might. 
And  in  revelry  spent  the  eommenoement  of  night, 
Till  the  power  of  wine  o'er  their  eoward-sonls 

iag. 
Bach  maa  in  his  armonr  lay  prostrato,  skepbg  1 


At  the  midaight  watch  the  aagel  of  God 

0*er  the  Assyrian  oamp  spread  his  wings  abroad  t 

On  his  brow  was  placed  a  crown  of  light, 

Whioh  shoBO  liko  a  neteor  ia  the  glooai  of  night. 

And  <iasBch'd,  with  iu  brightness,  ths  Boon's  pak 

kheea. 
Which  her  liekly  rays  flong  over  the  seene  t 
His  flowing  robe  in  laige  folds  roU'd, 
Bpsngled  with  gems  and  bright  with  gold  I 
As  over  the  Assyrian  camp  he  pais'd. 
He  breathed  upon  them  a  poisoaons  blast— 
It  blanoh'd  their  ebeeks— and  without  a  groaa 
Each  Mml  was  hurried  to  his  long,  long  home  I 

At  the  morning  watch  in  the  Assyrian  oamp 
Was  heard  no  soond  of  the  war-horss  tramp  I 
The  bright  sen  rose,  like  a  bridegroom  diossTd, 
Aad  illnmia'd  the  oamp  from  oast  to  weet : 
But  there  was  no  spear  in  his  bright  beate  gleamiag, 
Kor  poUsh'd  mail  his  reflected  light  streaming : 
The  spear  and  the  armonr  were  oover'd  with  nist, 
Aod  proitrate  the  warrior  lay  down  in  the  dost  I 
To  axvu  I  to  arms  I  ths  tnunpet  soonded— 
The  echoes  in  mockery  the  blast  rewandod  I 
Sennacherib  waited  his  embattled  host, 
Hm  pride  of  his  heart  and  his  impions  boast  i— 


Tha 

Its  shrill  notsa  oohoittg  o*er  the  proetrate  slain  ;— 
Bnl  his  beads  wars  booad  in  the  slumber  of  death. 
Nor  heeded  the  war-stirriag  dsxioa's  breath  1 
The  angel  of  God  had  pass*d  over  the  hoetp— 
In  tha  graap  of  Death  lay  Sennaehoril/s  host  I 

O.  N.  Y. 
JM^,  1837. 
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NIXON'S  PROPHECIES-^MR.  CAN- 
NING. 

M«.  Cahiiivo*s  decease  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1827,  occasiooed  the  following 
article  in  the  newspapers. 

Tbb  Dbath  of  Mr.  Canniso  predicted 

BY  NlXOir,  THB  AdTROIXMBR. 

In  an  old  book,  entitled  Tke  Prophedea 
<f  Robert  Nixon^  printed  in  the  year  1 701 ,  is 
the  following  prophetic  declaration,  which 
appears  to  refer  to  the  late  melancholy  event, 
wnich  has  deprived  the  English  nation  of  one 
of  her  brightest  ornaments :— ''  In  the  year 
1827  a  man  will  raise  himself  bv  his  wis- 
dom to  one  of  the  most  exalted  offices  in 
the  state.  His  king  will  invest  him  with 
great  power,  as  a  reward  for  his  zeal.  Eng- 
land will  be  greatly  rejoiced,-  A  strong 
party  will  enter  into  a  league  against  him, 
but  their  envy  and  hatred  will  not  prevail. 
The  power  ot  God,  which  reigneth  over  all, 
will  cut  him  off  in  his  prime,  and  the  nation 
will  bitterly  bemoan  tier  loss.  Oh,  Eng- 
land? beware  of  thy  enemies.  A  great 
friend  thou  wilt  lose  in  this  man." 


The  preceding  is  a  prediction  made  after 
the  event— a  mere  "hoax"  on  the  credu- 
lous. There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  among 
the  prophecies  imputed  to  Nixon,  who  was 
not  an  astrologer,  and  probably  existed  no- 
where but  in  uie  imagination  of  the  wriur 
of  the  manuscript  copied  by  the  •*  Ladv 
Cowper." 


BUSH  EELS. 

At  this  season  when  persons,  at  inns  in 
Lincolnshire,  ask  for  «  eel-pie,"  they  are 
presently  provided  with  *•  bush  eeb  f  name- 
ly, snake$f  caught  for  that  purpose  in  the 
bushes,  and  sold  to  the  landlords  dieaply/ 
which  are  made  into  stews,  pies,  ana  fries. 

P. 
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€tat  tontatnfng  tl^c  ^tart  of  tatb  iSHiUiar])  Bru», 

AT  CULR08S  ABBEY. 

Lord   Edward   Bruc«  wu  eldest  s<in  of  made  master  of  ihe  rolii  in  1604,  dicKl  in 

if  Ednard,  baron  of  Kinloss,  lo  created  IGIO,  and  hbs  buried  in  ihe  Rolls  chftpel 

jy  James  L  id  1S03,  to  whom  the  king  His  son,  the  lord  Edward,  killed  in  duel  by 

gaTe  ihe   dissolved  abbey  of  Kinlou,   in  sir   Edward  Sackrille  in  1613,  was   sue-, 

Ayrshire,  ftfler  be  had  been  instruincntal  ceeded   by  his  brother,  who  was  created 

in  his  successioD  to  the  crown  of  England;  earl  of  Elgin  in  1633.  and  an  English  baron 

whilher   accompanying   tha  king,  he   was  id  ^f^1. 

Vol.  11,-35. 
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Sir  Edward  Sackvilke*  by  whose  hand 
the  lord  Edward  Bruce  fell,  was  younger 
brother  to  Richard  SackTiUe,  earl  of  D^r- 
•et,  on  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
title.  He  was  lord  president  of  the  conn^ 
cily  a  Joint  lord  keeper,  and  filled  sereral 
other  distinguished  offices  under  Charles  I., 
to  whom  he  adhered,,  by  whose  side  he 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  whose 
death  he  took  so  much  to  h^rt,  that  he 
never  afterwards  stirred  out  of  his  house  in 
Salisbury-court,  but  died  there  on  the  17th 
of  July,  1652. 

Between  these  noblemen  there  arose  i 
quarrel,  which  terminated  in  their  duel  | 
and  all  that  is,  or  probably  can  be  known 
respecting  it,  is  contained  in  the  following 
correspondence,  preserred  id  a  matiuscnpt 
in  QuMu's  college  library,  Oxford.^ 

A  BianaUuTp  Mamkur  SscMAr. 

^  I  that  am  in  France,  hear  hoKr  much 
vou  attribute  to  yourself  in  this  tlm^,  that  I 
haTe  given  the  world  leave  to  ring  yout 
praises ;  and  for  me,  the  truest  almanack| 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  suffer.  If  you  call 
lo  memonr,  when  as  I  gave  you  my  hand 
last,  I  told  you  I  reserved  the  heart  for  a 
truer  reconciliation.  Now  be  that  noble 
gentleman,  my  love  once  spoke,  and  come 
and  do  him  right  that  could  recite  the  tiyaltf 
you  owe  your  birth  [and  country,  were  t 
Bot  confident  your  honour  rives  }ou  the 
same  courage  to  do  me  right,  that  it  di ^ 
to  do  me  wrong.  Be  roaster  of  your  oi^n 
weapons  and  time;  the  place  wheresoever, 
I  will  wait  on  you.  By  doing  this,  yon 
•hall  shorten  revenge,  and  clear  the  idle 
opinion  the  world  hath  of  both  our  worths. 

«  En.  Bruce.** 

ji  MonsteHTp  Mongiewr  Baron  de  jKtn/oM. 

**  As  it  shall  be  alvrays  fiir  firom  me  to 
seek  a  quarrel,  so  will  I  always  be  ready 
to  meet  with  any  th^  is  desirous  to  make 
tryal  of  my  valour^by  so  fiur  a  course  as 
you  require.  A  witness  whereof  yourself 
shall  be,  who,  within  a  month,  shall  receive  a 
strict  account  of  time,  place,  and  weapon, 
where  you  shall  find  me  ready  disposed  to 
give  Honourable  satisfaction,  by  him  that 
shiill  conduct  you  thither.  In  the  mean 
time,  be  as  secret  of  the  appointment,  as  it 
icems  you  are  desirous  of  it 

"  E.  Sackvilb." 


I 


A  Monneur,  Manriemr  Baron  de  Kinhu, 

« 

^  I  am  at  Tergose,  a  town  in  Zeland,  to 
ive  what  satisfaction  your  sword  can  ren- 
er  you,  accompanied  with  a  worthy  gentle^ 
man  for  my  second,  in  degree  a  knight. 
And,  for  your  coming,  I  will  not  limit  you 
a  peremptory  day,  Imt  desire  vou  to  make 
a  definite  and  speedy  repair,  ror  your  own 
honour,  and  fear  of  prevention ;  at  which 
time  you  shall  find  me  there. 

DsTgote,  \Oih 
f^Augtut,  1613. 


"  E.  SAcaviLB.'^ 


*  OaU'M'a  Petrag*. 


A  ^9nHeurf  Monneur  Sdbkvik. 

**  t  hate  received  your  letter  by  your 
man,  and  acknolwledge  you  have  dealt 
nobly  with  me;  and  now  I  come,  with  all 
possible  haste,  to  meiit  you. 

**  E.  Bauca." 

th(»  €6iht>at  iha  fierce,  and  fatal  to  lord 
Bruce,  The  fturviTor,  sir  Edward  Sack- 
Ville,  describes  it  in  a  letter,  iqrhich  will  be 
inserted  at  a  filture  time.  For  the  present 
'  burpose  it  is  merely  requisite  to  state,  that 
lortl  Stowell,  in  a  commanication  lo  the 
fSikrl  of  Aberdeen,  president  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquarians,  dated  February  15,  1822, 
seiems  to  have  determined  the  spot  whereon 
the  duel  was  fought,  and  the  place  of  lord 
Brace's  interment.  From  that  communica^ 
tion,  containing  aA  account  of  the  discovery 
of  his  heart,  with  representations  of  the  case 
Wherein  it  was  enclosed,  the  following  detail 
is  derived,  together  with  the  engravings. 

It  has  always  been  presumed  that  the 
duel  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Ant- 
werp ;  but  the  combatants  disembarked  at 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  fought  near  that 
town,  ana  not  Antwerp.  The  circumstances 
are  still  well  remembered  at  Bei^en,  while 
at  Antwerp  there  is  not  a  trace  of  them. 
A  small  piece  of  land,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  Antwerp  gate  of  Bergen,  goes  by 
the  name  of  Bruce-land ;  it  n  recorded  as  the 
spot  where  Bruce  fell ;  and,  according  to 
tradition,  was  purchased  by  the  parties  to 
fight  upon.  The  spot  is  unclaimed  at  the 
present  day,  and  marked  by  a  little  earth- 
en boundary,  which  separates  it  from  the 
surrounding  corn-fields.  It  was  considered, 
until  the  French  revolution,  as  free  gpround, 
where  any  person  might  take  refuge  with- 
out being  liable  to  arrest.  Lord  Brace  was 
buried  at  Bergen,  and  a  monument  is  stated 
to  have  been  erected  to  his  memory  within 
the  great  Protestant  church,  which  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  the  siege  of  1747. 
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9tppmaxm  of  m  Ikttat  of  ZorU  mtimfii  Bruce. 

Id  mdsmmdm  of  a  tndilioii,  that  tha  bi«M  piste,  and  plMcd  upon  tb«  proj«c(to> 

heart  oflord  Edward  Bnice  bad  been  lent  of  ths  wall  where  the  lieirl  wtu  found." 

from  Holland,  and  interred  in  the  Taolt  or  It  i,  a  remarkable  fcct,  Jhat  the  cause  of 

buiymg-ground  adjoiniuft  the   old   abbey  the  qaarrel  between   lord  Brace   and  sir 

churehofCuIfOM,  m  Perththira,  su  Robert  Edwaitl  Sackvile  has  remained  whoUy  un- 

Preiton  directed  a  search  in  Ihal  place  in  d«tecttd,  notwithsunding  RucceMive  in»e». 

1B08,  with  Ihe  followinp  result.— Two  flat  tigaiioni  at  didcrent  periods.    The  last  was 

atones,  wilhoul   mscnplion,  about  four  &et  conducted  by  [he  late  Ion)  Leicester,  and 

in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  were  diico-  .eveia]  ^tlemen,  whose  habits  and  lo™ 

«red  about  two  feet  b«low  the  I«»el  of  (he  of  investigalion   are  cquallt  well  known 

paTement,  and  partly  under  an  old  prajeo  hm  they  were  unable  to  discorer  the  slight- 

liOD  in  the  wall  of  the  old  builduig.     Tb«H  est  due  to  the  ol^ect  of  their  anxious  and 

stones  were  strongly  duped  together  wirfi  dilii;eol  inquiry.     Lord  Clarendon,  in  Ids 

iron  J  and  when  separated,  a  rilror  caE^  or  «'  History  of   the  Rebellion,"  records  the 

box,  of  foreign  workmanship,  shaped  like  a  combat  as   an   occurrence  of  magnitude, 

heart,  was  found  in  a  hollow  or  excanled  from  its  sanguinary  character  and  the  emi- 

place  between  them.     Its  lid  was  engraicd  nence  of  the  pattia  cnfraged  io   it.     He 

with  (he  arms  and  name  "  Lord  Edward  does  not  say  any  thing  respecting  the  occa- 

Bnise;"   it   had   hingCD   asd  dasps;  and  ska   of  (be   feud,   ^though   lord  BlMce's 

wbenopened,  was  found  locontainaheatt,  challenge  m*Tat  to  intimate  ^t   it  wu 

carefully  embalmed,  in  a  brownish  coloured  ouiUer  of  public  notoriety. 

Ii<)uid.     After  drawings  were  taken  of  it,    :. '. , 

as  represented  in  the  present  engraTiogs,  HEART  BURIAL, 

it   was   carefully   replaced   i.    itt   former  i>„ring  the  rebuilding  of  part  of  Uw 

jmmtion      TTje™  was  a  »^  leaden  box  Om^h  o?  Chatham,  KeM.  in  1T88.  there 

between  the  atoifes  iii  urather  ewav.ti™i  ■  -       .."^.'.        ^        ..' 


e  .tone.  ii>  mlM  enenttm ;  „,  t„,,J  i„  „e  of  He  reolM  e  leita  pot, 

onmell,,  .ppejied  reJrad  to  dm  ^  be.it  of  .  woo..i.  ooe  Heeler  iCttii; 

Some  time jlletl!,..d.«o.eo,  ...Hiibeit  jhe  pot  eppeeted  to  be™  bem  oided  op 

Preston  ceoied  e  del.neetion  of  tbe  til.er  ^  the  eide^the  ™lt.  there  being  >  pieto 

euj   motd.oj  to  tbe  ei.ot  d.meo..ota,  of  leed  eoldeeed  or  lor  tbU  porpoi.*  ' 

leith  en  loKriplion  tecotdlog  Ite  erhuma-  ^    '^ 

tion  aad  to^depoeit,  to  be  eograeed  on  e  .  Anha.l.,t>.  u.  tif.        t  <JwaL  11^.  im. 
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POETICAL  QUID  PRO  QUO. 

A  Qretk  poet  frequeoUy  offerad  little 
GOmplimeDtfl  to  Augustos,  with  hopes  of 
some  small  reward.  His  poems  were 
worthless  and  unnoticed,  but  as  he  per- 
sisted in  his  adulation,  Augustus  amused 
himself  with  writing  an  epigram  in  praise 
of  the  poet,  and  when  he  receired  the  neit 
customary  panegyric,  presented  his  lines  to 
Uie  bard  with  surprising  gravity.  The  poor 
man  took  and  read  them,  and  with  appa- 
rent delight  deliberately  drew  forth  two 
futhings,  and  ^ve  them  to  the  emperor, 
saying,  '*  This  is  not  equal  to  the  demands 
of  your  situation,  sire  •  but  'tis  all  I  have : 
if  I  had  more  I  would  give  it  to  you." 
Augustus  could  not  resist  this;  he  burst 
into  laughter,  and  made  the  poet  a  hand- 
some present. 


was  the  mamuriohtm,  one  carried  in  the 
hand  during  summer,  on  account  of  neiw 
tmration.  Queen  Elizabeth  wore  handker- 
<Aie&  of  partv-coloured  silk,  or  cambric, 
edged  with  gold  laoe. 


POCKETS. 

Mr.  Gifford  relates  the  preceding  anec- 
dote, in  a  note  on  his  Juvenal,  from  Macro- 
bius.  He  makes  the  poet  draw  the  iap- 
Ihings  from  his  "  pocket  :**  but  the  pocket 
was  unknown  to  tne  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Mr.  Fosbroke  savs  the  anen  used  the  girdle, 
and  the  women  their  bosom ;  and  that  Strutt 
thinks  the  Mrip,  and  purse,  or  bag,  were 
succedanea.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Nor- 
man women  wore  pocketting  sleeves ;  and 
sleeves  with  pockets  in  them,  mentioned  by 
DuCange,  Matthew  Paris,  Malmesbuiy,  and 
Knighton,  were  searched^  before  the  wear- 
ers could  be  admitted  to  the  royal  presence. 
-Sleeve  pockets  are  still  worn  by  the  monks 
in  Portugal. 


PICKPOCKETS. 

The  old  robben,  in  the  **  good  old  times/' 
when  purses  were  carried  in  the  hand  or 
borne  at  the  side,  cut  them  away,  and  car- 
ried them  off  with  the  contents,  and  hence 
they  were  called  ''  cut-purses."  In  the 
scarce  "  History  of  Highwaymen,"  by 
Smith,  there  is  a  story  of  a  ludicrous  pri- 
vate robbeiy,  from  **  the  person"  of  a  man, 
mistakenly  committed  by  one  of  these  cut- 
purses.  One  of  Shakspeare*s  rogues,  Auto- 
lycus,  says,  that  **  to  have  an  open  ear,  a 
auick  eye,  and  a  nimble  band,  is  necessary 
for  a  cut-purse."  Of  course,  **  pickpockeu'' 
are  of  modem  origin ;  they  **  came  up"  with 
the  wearing  of  pockets. 


No.  XXXL 

[From  the  "  TViumphant  Widow,*'  a  Co- 
medy, by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  1677.] 

thmumrt  of  a  Tkirf  gahg  to  ExecuHou. 

(ywri  Boon  flbr  tke  psIaoMr  Ui«ra,  room  for  tbe 


POCKET  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

These  useliil  appendages  to  dress  vrere 
certainly  not  in  use  with  the  Greeks.  Ibe 
most  ancient  text  wherein  handkerchi^ 
are  expressly  mentioned,  describes  them  as 
long  cloths,  called  orerto,  used  and  worn 
by  senators  '*  ad  emungendum  et  exspuen- 
dum ;"  that  use  is  said  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  convenience  of  the  orarliim,  which 
is  8upp<»ed'to  have  been  merely  used  at 
first  to  wave  for  applause  in  the  public 
shows.  Mr.  Fosbroke  presumes  it  to  have 
been  the  "swat-cloth"  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;  for  one  called  mapmla  and  miml- 
puhu  was  then  worn  on  the  left  side  to 
wipe  the  nose.    In  subsequent  ages  there 


ro9ifmL  Mak«  ioob  Onm;  'tis  a  ■traag«  thinf  » 
■uu  onaot  go  to  beKiag«d  wiUhovt  erawdiiif  for  it. 
l<e  AttMT.  Pny,  Sir.  weio  not  yov  a  kin  to  one 

JW^mL  No;  I  hnd  nn featerawny  than. 
M#Wtotr.  Pn7*>ri*»<>r«l>^'«  yoorjlonth  elsnr 
ywr  owMoimoa.  nnd  toH  no  tmly*  %e. 

Can  01*  Ami  fnefCioM  niMrf  ff»6»«ri««.; 
Mmftr^.  I  am  sttT«  ]roQ  lind  my  Lnd/'t  filt  anndU 

•vp. 

F»«tp&d.  Too,  nnd  would  hnvt  kept  it  $  bet  tke  has 
icn(nin.kn>ehenotr 

Jmmi.  And  tke  plnte  oat  of  mj  bntterf— 

fMfod.  Well,  nnd  bad  ebe  not  it  afain  ?  what  a 
plafoe  wonld  yon  bavo  ?  yon  examine  me,  as  if  yon 
vonld  bang  me,  nft«r  I  am  banged.  Pray,  oAoen,  rid 
me  of  tbeae  impertinent  people,  and  let  me  ^e  in 
qniet. 

lat^TeiMm.  O  bird!  bow  nagry  be  ill  tbat  abewa 
ba  is  a  rigbt  reprobate,  I  warmnt  yon. 

Fboifod.  I  believe,  if  all  of  yen  were  to  bo  hanged, 

•  A  noted  Higbwayman  ta  thoM  daja.. 
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wfeieh  I  hope  mmj  bt  in  good  time,  yon  woald  not  bo 
very  ■eiry. 

9d  ITmuM.  Lord,  what  a  down  look  he  hao  1 

lit  XToMao.  Aye.  and  what  a  clood  in  hie  forehead, 
goody  TwatOe,  mark  that— 

Stf/Fomoa.  Aye,  and  eoeh  frowning  wriaklee»  I 
wamat  yoo,  not  eo  maoh  as  a  smile  from  him. 

Footpad.  Smile,  qaoth  she  1  Tho*  tis  sport  for  yon, 
'cis  none  for  me,  I  assure  you. 

It!  fFomoM.  Aye,  bet  *tb  so  long  before  yoa  axe 
handed. 

Footpad,  I  wish  it  longer,  good  woman. 

Ut  Follow.  Prithee,  Mr.  Thief,  let  this  be  a  warning 
to  yon  for  ever  doing  the  like  again. 

Footpad.  I  promise  yoa  it  shaU. 

Sd/FbaMm.  That's  well;  thank  yon  with  all  my 
heart,  la  1  that  was  spoken  like  a  precious  godly 


Footpad.  Yes,  I  have  been  preparing;  for  yon  these 
many  years. 
lit  H^OMUM.  Mercy  on  him,  and  saTe  hb  better  part. 
M  H^omoM.  You  see  what  we  most  all  come  to. 

(kor»  hlowt  a  roprieve.) 

Ojteer.  A  reprieve  I  how  came  that  ? 

Post.  Mj  Lady  Hanghty  procnred  it 

Footpad.  I  will  always  say,  while  I  live,  that  her 
Ladyship  is  a  eivil  person. 

1st  FoUow.  Pish,  what  mnst  he  not  be  hanged  now  t 

td  Fellow.  What,  did  we  come  all  this  way  for  this  ? 

1st  H^oman.  Take  all  this  pains  to  see  nothing  ? 

Footpad,  Very  pious  good  people,  I  shall  shew  yov 
no  sport  this  day. 


1st  WomoM.  By  my  truly,  methinks  now  he  is  a 
▼ery  proper  man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day. 

Footpad,  Aye,  eo  are  all  that  are  hanged ;  the  gal- 
lows adds  a  great  deal  of  grace  to  one's  penon. 

2d  fFomoM.  I  vow  Ke  is  a  lovely  man ;  *tia  pity  ho 
shonld  be  taken  away,  as  they  say,  in  the  flower  of  his 

1st  Qfioor.  Come,  dispatch,  diepatch ;  what  a  plagne 
diall  we  stay  all  day,  and  le^eot  our  badnees,  to  hang 
one  thief? 

M  Qfieor.  Pray,  be  hanged  quickly.  Sir ;  for  I  am 
to  go  to  a  Fair  hard  by. 

1st  Qfieer,  And  I  am  to  meet  some  friends  to  dri&k 
out  a  stand  of  ale  by  and  by. 

1st  fTemam.  Nay,  pray  Ibt  hin  speak,  and  die  Uke  * 
Christian. 

Sd  WomoM.  O,  I  have  heard  brave  speeches  at  this 
place  before. 

Footpad.  Well,  good  people— if  *I  may  be  bold  to 
call  yon  so— Uiis  Polpit  was  not  of  my  ehoaing.  I 
AsXL  shortly  preach  mortality  to  yon  without  speak* 
ing,  therefore  pray  take  example  by  me,  and  then  I 
know  what  will  become  of  ye.  I  wili  be,  I  say,  your 
mtmnto  aiort,  hoping  you  will  all  follow  me. 

\st  Follow,  O  he  speaks  rarely. 

%d  Fellow.  Aye,  does  Latin  it 

Footpad.  I  have  been  too  covetous,  and  at  last 
taken  for  Jt,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it  I  havo  been  a 
great  sinner,  and  condemned  for  it  which  grieves  nM 
not  a  lifUe^  that  I  made  not  my  escape,  and  so  I 
heartily  repent  it  and  so  I  die  with  this  true  confos- 
sion. 

1st  JFomaa  (weeping).  Mercy  on  him,  for  a  better 
man  was  never  hanged. 

Sd  fFomam,  So  true  and  hearty  repentance^  and  so 
pious. 

S(f  Fellow.  Help  him  up  higher  on  the  ladder.  Noi^ 
you  are  above  us  all. 

Footpad,  Truly  I  denre  you  were  aU  equal  with 
me ;  I  have  no  pride  in  this  world. 

Ut  FMow.  Will  yon  not  sing.  Sir,  before  yon  are 
hanged? 

Footpad,  No,  I  thank  yon.;  I  am  not  so  merrily 
dispoeed. 

Hangmem.  Come,  are  yon  ready  ? 


[From   ^'  Mamamouchi,^  a  Comedy,  bv 
Edward  Ravenscroft,  1675. 

FoolUh  Lender, 

Mbtor.  As  to  my  aflhin,  yon  kaow  I  stand  indebted 
to  you. 

CredUor.  A  few  dribbling  sunu.  Sir. 

Debt  You  lent  *em  me  very  frankly,  and  wit3i  a 
great  deal  of  generosity,  and  mudi  like  a  gentleman. 

Orsd.  Tou  are  pleased  to  say  so.  ^ 

Debt.,  But  I  know  how  to  reoeiTe  kindneesee,  and  le 
make  returns  necording  to  the  merits  of  the  person  that 
obliges  me. 

Cred:  No  man  better. 

Debt  Therefore  pray  let* s  see  how  our  aoeooBta 
stand. 

Cred.  They  are  down  here  in  my  taUe  book. 

Debt.  I  am  a  man  that  love  to  acquit  myself  <^  all 
obligations  as  soon— — 

Cred.  See  the  memorandum. 

Debt.  You  have  set  it  all  down . 

Cred.  AIL 

Debt.  Pray  read— 

Cred.  Lent  the  soeond  time  I  saw  you,  one  hundred 
guinens. 

DebL  Right 

Cred.  Another  time  fifty. 

Debt,  Yea. 

Cred,  Lent  for  a  certain  occasion,  which  I  did  not 
tell  you,  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Debt,  Did  I  not  ?  that  I  diould  conceal  any  thing 
from  my  friend  I 

Cred.  No  matter. 

Debt  It  looks  like  mistrust  which  is  a  wrong  to 
friendship— 

Cred.  O  Lord  I 
.  Debt.  I  am  so  ashamed  I-for  I  dare  trust  my  sonl 
with  you.  I  borrowed  it  to  lend  a  person  of  quality, 
whom  I  empk»yed  to  introduce  me  to  the  King,  afid  re- 
commend to  his  particular  favour,  that  I  might  bo 
able  to  do  you  serrice  in  your  alhirs. 

Cred.  O  did  you  so  ?  then  that  debt  is  as  it  wf 
paid ;  ril  cross  xt  out 

Debt.  By  no  means ;  you  shall  have  it,  or  I  vow-* 
Cred,  Well,  Sir,  as  you  plcaia 
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JkH.  I  tow  I  woflld  B«*«r  Ure  bonowtd  cf  fM 
^■ia,  M  long  M  joa  lired— bat  prooesd— 

Cftd.  Another  tixe  one  bnadwd— 

JML  Of  that  was  to  irad  into  Fnate  to  my  wife  to 
bring  bor  owr,  but  tbo  Qooea  wonld  aot  part  with  bet 
th«n ;  and  liaee,  iho  is  AUea  aide— 

Cfwrf.  Alas  I 

J)9bL  Bat  pratty  wall  reowrarodt— 

Cnd.  Tbata  foor  sanu  maka  ap  fov  bndrad  gni- 


DebL  i'OMt  as  earn  be;  a  toij  good  aooonat.  Pot 
dowB  two  hnadred  more,  whieb  I  will  borrow  of  foa 
now;  aad  then  it  wiU be  joet  nx  hvadred :  that ia,  if 
it  will  be  no  iaooBTeaieaoe  to  jcm 

Cnd.  Knh.  not  ia  the  leait— 

Debt,  It  ia  to  make  np  a  raia  of  two  thonsaad 
poanda.  which  I  am  abont  to  laj  ap  ia  hovics  I  hare 
bongbtt  bat  if  it  inoommode  yoa,  I  eaa  hare  it  rke- 
where— 

CV«dL  O,  bf  BO  neana* 

Dtbf.  Yoo  seed  bat  teU  me,  if  it  will  bo  aajr  tro«- 
b]»- 

Cr0d.  lioxd.  Sir.  that  jw  will  thiak  m>— 

JhbL  1  kaow  lome  will  be  glad  of  the  occaeioa  to 
terre  me ;  bat  theae  are  faroart  oaly  to  be  asked  of 
speeial  fricada.  I  thoagbt  yon,  beiiy  my  meat 
Mteemed  friend,  wenld  take  it  ill,  if  yoa  ftbonld 
to  hear  of  it,  that  I  did  not  ask  yoa  first— 

Cw9i*  It  is  a  great  bonoar. 


FURS.— TIPPETS  AND  SCARFS. 
To  the  Editor. 

DtM  sir, — Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  **  His- 
tory of  CraTen,''  makes  several  eitracts 
from  the  Compotus  of  Bolton  in  Cra- 
ven, a  folio  of  a  thousand  pages,  kept  by 
the  monastery;  which  book  begins  in  1290 
and  ends  in  1325.  On 'one  item,  <<  In 
fumri  de  Buget,  t«^"  the  doctor  has  the 
following  note,  which  may  be  interesting 
to  others  besides  the  lovers  of  the  delight- 
ful science  of  heraldry. 

'<  In  PururA  th  Bmgei.  In  the  middle 
•gu^fiur  of  different  species  formed  an  ele- 
gant and  comfortable  appendage,  not  only 
to  professional  balHts,  nnt  to  the  ordinary 
dress  of  both  sexes,  from  the  sovereign  to 
the  private  pntleman.  Beneath  the  latter 
rank,  none  but  the  coarsest  kinds  were  ever 
in  use,  which  they  certainly  wore ;  for  Chau- 
cer, who  intended  to  clothe  his  personifi- 
cation of  Avarice  in  the  garb  of  Poverty, 
allows  her,  notwitltstanding,  *  a  bumette 
cote,  fcirred  with  no  memveeroy  but  with  a 
furre  rough  of  lambe  skynnes,  bevy  and 
blacke.'  (Horn.  Ao#.)  "Rie  different  sorts 
enumerated  in  the  Compotus  are,  the  bturety 
or  bmdge,  mf,  do  vontro  ieparino,  the  white 
far  of  the  hare's  belly,  and  de  peUibue  agni- 


wte,  or  lambe'  skins.    The  last  of  these, 
which  still  forms  the  lining  of  the  hoods  of 
the  bachelors  of  arts  at  Cambridge,  was 
anctentW  worn  both  by  bishops  and  noble- 
men.   For  the  first,  see  Mr.  warton's  note 
on  <Comns»*  edit.  i.  p.  146;  and  the  in- 
▼entory  of  tfie  Vardrope  of  t£e  second  eaii 
of  Cumberland  in  that  rolume.    With  re- 
spect to  ifwige,  or  buget,  it  is  understood 
by  Mr.  Warton  (note  on  Comus,  line  709^ 
to  be  fur  in  general ;  but  this  interpretation 
is  negatived  by  the  terms  of  the  present 
article,  Jurura  de  buget,     Whaterer  budgt 
may  have  been,  it  is  unknown  to  Du  Cange, 
who  has,  with  immense  labour  and  erudi- 
tion, collected  every  thing  known  on  the 
subject  in  the  middle  ages.    It  was  cer- 
tainly scarce  and  expensive,  being  used  for 
the   lining  of  the  prior's  (Bolton)  hood 
alone.     After  all,  I  suspect  it  to  have  been 
the  skin  of  the  Lithuanian  weasel.*     Even 
as  late  as  Dr.  Caiius's  time,  the  hoods  of 
the  regent  masters  of  arts  of  Cambridge 
were  lined  '  pelle  arminfi  seu  Lituana  can- 
didlL.'    hituam  is  sometimes  used  by  the 
old  writer*   on  heraldry   as  synonymoiis 
with  ermine.     If  I  am  right  in  my  conjee» 
ture,  therefore,  budge  so  neariy  resembled 
ermine,  that  either  skin  might  be  used  in- 
diffevenUy  as  a  badge  of  the  same  academi- 
cal rank.    And  this  accounts  for  Milton's 
epithet  *  bndge,'    as  applied   to  doctors, 
whose  congregation   rooes  at  Cambridge 
are  still  fiiced  with  ermine.     CTrtt,  I  think, 
was  the  skin  of  the  grey,  or  badger.f    The 
sleeves  of  Chaucer's  monk,  *  a  fayre  pre- 
late,'   who    was   gayly    and    expensively 
habited,  were  '  purfited  with  gne  :*   and 
in  &e  head  of  a  nishop  in  painted  glass,  I 
have  a  fine  specimen  of  thb  fur  in  the  form 
of  a  tippet  about  the  neck. 

''  It  seems  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  eccle- 
siastics were  apt  to  luxuriate  in  the  use  of 
beautiful  and  costly  furs :  *  Orium  ftaque 
et  asnorum  despiciuntnr  exuvis ;  ermelini, 
gibeuni  {eableej  martores  exquinmtur  et 
vulpes.'  This  vanity  was  checked  by  an 
English  sumptuary  law — ^*  Statutum  est  ne 
quis  escarleto,  in  Anglorum  gente,  sabelino, 

*  I  bare  siaee  diseorered  tbat  badge  is  the  same  wifk 
**  sbanin,**  one  of  the  many  kiads  of  far  eminerated  ia 
the  statateof  the  94tb  Hen. VII I.;  that  is,  a  rery  dalieate 
white  skin  stripped  from  the  len  of  a  fine  haired  kid, 
and  almost  eqeal  in  valne,  as  wdl  as  in  appearance,  to 
ermme.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  may  hara 
been  derired  from  the  rerb  **  badge,'*  as  the  legs  am 
the  instmments  of  locomotion.  See  Minshew,  in  too* 
Fnrre.    iVote  lo  Mcoatf  erftl.  /TAitoiker's  Craoea. 

t  In  the  dialast  of  CraTon,  eorafaotors  or  ndnera  ava 
called  badgers.  Why  is  tbisP-^the  deriTatian  ia  Mr. 
Carr's  work,  "Horm  Momenta  CraTeam,'*  Teat.  Rat- 
sen  disearrere,  seems  to  me  very  far>fetdMd.  I  ass 
iaclined  to  think  that  mlUers  obtained  tbe 
the  oofoar  of  their  j]atke«.    T.  Q.  M. 
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wio,  vel  gris^  uteretur/  BromptoD,  Anno 
1188.  Again,  in  two  MSS.  anoted  by  Da 
Conge,  to  whom  1  am  also  indebted  for  the 
foregoing  passage,  Uie  expensive  furs  are 
enumeratea  thus, 

*  Vmirt  et  gris,  et  cnniMt,  «C  nUat  im  iwie :' 

and  again, 

*  Sablo,  trmiaat,  et  rsir,  et  fris.* 

Fair  was  the  skin  of  the  Mus  Ponticus,  a 
kind  of  weasel,  the  same  animal  with  the 
ermine,  bat  in  a  different  state,  i.  e.  killed 
in  summer  when  the  belly  was  white  and 
the  back  brown,  whence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  '  Varia.'    The  ancient  mineveere 
was  *  minuta  varia,'  or  fur  composed  of 
these  diminutive  skins ;  and  Drayton  was 
learned  and  accurate  when  he. save  his 
well-dressed  shepherd '  mittons*  of  bauson's 
skin ;'  that  is,  of  gris,  and  a  hood  of  mine- 
▼eere.    With  respect  to  mA/m,  I  have  only 
to  add,  that  from  their  grave  and  sober 
elegance,  they  were  retained  as  tippets  in 
the  habits  of  bishops  and  otiier  dignjtartes 
in  England  to  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
when  they  gave  place  to  a  similar  ornament 
of  silk,  the  origin  of  the  present  scarf, 
which  continued  to  be  callea  a  tippet  till 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.    See  Baxters  life, 
where  we  find  that  puritan,  when  sworn 
in  kinsr's  chaplain,  refusing  to  wear  the 
tippet* 

I  am,  8cc. 

T.  Q.  M. 


BUDGE  BACHELORS.— BUDGE- 
ROW. 

In  the  old  lord  mayors'  processions  of 
London,  there  were,  in  the  first  division, 
the  "  budge  badielors  marching  in  mea« 
sured  order.'^f  These  6tM^ir-bachelors  go 
in  the  "  Lord  Mayor's 'Show"  to  the  present 
day,  dressed  in  blue  gowns  trimmed  with 
Mti^g£  coloured  fiir,  white.  Bishop  Corbet, 
in  his  **  Iter  Boreale,"  speaks  of 


DAIRY  POETRY. 
To  the  Editor. 

A  ^"?r^'®?  ™*y  perhaps  think  the  "  Old 
Arm  Chair  '  worthy  a  pboe  in  your  amus- 
inff  columns.  It  is  the  production  of  a 
wifjtaught,  or  natural  genius,  like  Bloom- 
field,  hvmg  in  the  ^ens  of  this  place,  and 
carrymg  on  the  business  of  a  small  dairy- 
nan.  ' 


a  m^  olBeioiu  drudge. 


UU  faoe  and  gown  drftim  oat  with  tke  aam*  hndgei 

implying,  that  his  beard  and  habit  were  of 
iike  colour.  Bn^e-row,  Cannon-street,  ac- 
cording to  Stow,  was  "  so  called  of  budge^ 

5iir,  and  of  skinners  dwelling  there." 

0 


*  M ittou  aro  (loves  with  no  Aofen,  having  onlj  a 
plaee  for  tae  thamb.  They  art  mnch  worn  in  Crayen« 
and  th«  Sfloteh  ahepheris,  many  of  whon  aro  eon> 
■tantl J  there,  earn  a  little  money  by  tbo  lale  of  them  : 
tk«y  knit  them  with  eommoa  wood  ekewen.   T.  Q.  M. 

t  See  the  "*  Loodoo  Pageant "  of  1680,  in  **  Hone  on 
k!fsteri«s." 


Aug.  14,  182r. 


Yours  obediently. 


THE  OLD  ARM  CHAIR. 

8m  TdM*  Book^  ToL  I.  p.  78S. 

What  reooUeotiou  of  the  paat, 

Of  aeeaw  goM  by,  aad  dayi  that  wanv 
Crowd  through  my  mind  whene'er  I  eaat 

A  look  vpon  my  &ther't  chair. 

How  offtea  hare  I  olimb'd  hit  knett 
To  pat  hit  eheek,  and  ttroke  hit  hair  i 

The  kind  paternal  kits  to  teiae, 
WImb  leated  in  this  old  arm  ohair. 


Aad  mndi  of  oMmitory  Ion, 

Wbiflh  bade  me  of  the  world  boware  ^ 
His  toagne  hat  atter'd  o'er  aad  o*or. 

When  teated  ia  ftit  old  arm  ekair. 

When  ev*BiBg  ealTd  na  rouad  the  h«Hlk, 
And  ttormt  dittnib'd  the  wintry  air; 

What  merry  tales  of  tocial  mirth 
Have  itmed  from  tUt  old  ana  ohak. 

Wtik  tommei't  toil  aad  heat  o'eroome, 
Whea  weary  aatan  toaght  repair ; 

Oft  hat  he  thrown  hit  languid  £raae, 
Sakantted,  ia  thia  old  ann  diair. 

When  adrene  fbrlane  eraii'd  hit  Toad, 
Aad  bow*d  him  dowa  with  anjdoat  oare ; 

How  hnt  he  tigh'd  beaeath-the  load, 
Whea  teated  in  tbit  old  arm  oluur. 

Bat  death  long  tiaee  hat  elotPd  hit  eyit ; 

And  peaoefnlly  ha  slnmben,  where 
A  giatsy  tnrf  it  teen  to  rite, 

And  fiUt  BO  more  this  old  arm  cfhair. 

Ev'n  that  which  doet  tiioee  leenes  recall. 
Which  age  aad  wasting  vormt  impair 

Matt  shortly  into  pieoec  fall. 
And  ceaee  to  be  aa  old  arm  chair. 

Yet  while  its  smallest  parts  remain. 
My  faacy  shall  behold  him  thert ; 

And  memory  stir  those  thongbts  tgaia. 
Of  Klo  who  fiU'd  the  old  arm  ehair. 
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For  the  TabU  Book. 

SONNET 

To  T.  IIooD,  Esq.  written  after  read- 
ing HIS  ^  Plea  of  the  Midsummbr 


n 


Fairies. 

tX-lif  htfni  bard  I  what  prmitet  raert  ar«  tbine. 

Mort  iUmi  tuf  Ten*  eaa  tovod  to  Uim  btloof ; 
WcU  kMt  tkoo  pleaded,  with  a  t4Mg«e  diTine, 

In  tbie  tky  eweet  and  newly  breathed  eoBf, 

Where,  like  the  etream,  emooth  namben  fUding 
ttiTOBf ; 
Oather'd.  methinks  I  eee  the  elfia  race. 

With  the  Immortal  etaadiac  them  anoag, 
SiniliBf  benign  with  more  than  eoortlf  graee ; 
Reeened  I  aee  then,— all  their  gan.boU  trace. 

With  their  fktrqneen  Titnaia  in  her  bower. 
And  all  th«rtr  arocatioas  email  embraee, 

Pietnr'd  by  thee  with  a  Shaktpearen  power— 
O  whea  the  time  shall  oome  thj  eonl  mnet  flee, 
Tkgn  maj  eome  hiddea  v^nifUad  for  thee. 

Edward  Moxon. 


Far  the  Table  Book. 
THE  QUINTAIN. 


My  better  parti 


Are  all  throwa  dowa ;  aad  that  whieh  here  ttaad*  np, 
la  bat  a  fmatata,  a  meie  Kieleae  block. 

Js  Tom  /.lAe  tf . 

Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  edition  or  Shak- 
tpeare,  gives  the  following  annotation  on 
the  preceding  passage  : — ^"  A  quintain  was 
H  poet,  or  butt,  set  up  for  several  kinds  of 
martial  exercises,  against  which  they  threw 
their  darts,  and  exercised  their  arms.  But 
all  the  commentators  are  at  variance  about 
this  word,  and  have  illustrated  their  opi- 
nions wiUi  cuts,  for  which  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  T.ew  edition,  21  vols.  6vo." 

Ben,  the  satirical  sorrel  Ben  Jonson,  thus 
notices  this  same  euintin,  qmntam,  or 
gwpnijfH,  as  the  Welsh  spell  it  :— 


At  qmtUin  be 


la  hoDOvr  of  his  bridal-tee, 

Bath  ehallenged  either  wide  eoaatee ; 

Oome  cat  and  long  uile,  for  thore  be 

Six  batehdon  as  bold  as  ae, 

Adjating  to  his  eompaay, 

Aad  each  one  I^th  hb  lirery. 

The  word  gwyntwt  literally  meant  vane^ 
and  was  cormpted  by  the  English  into 
quintin,  or  quintain.  Thus,  we  may  natu- 
rally suppose,  that  this  ancient  custom,  and 
more  pai-ticularly  brid%l  game,  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  Sritons    from  the   Welsh, 


who  had  it  from  the  Romans  on  their  in- 
vasion of  England.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Minshew,  as  l^ing  a  sport  held  every  fifth 
year.among  the  Olympic  games,  or  it  was 
the  last  of  the  wifTM/Xei,  used  on  the  fifth  or 
last  day  of  the  Olympics :  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  Roman  game,  and  left  in  this  island 
ever  since  their  time. 

Dr.  Kennet,  in  his  **  Parochial  Antiqui- 
ties," from  Dr.  Plot,  savs,  that  at  the  Tillage 
ot  Blackthorn,  through  which  the  Roman 
road  lay,  they  use  it  at  their  weddings  to 
this  dajr,  on  tne  common  green,  with  much 
solemmtv  aad  mirth.* 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  I  know  not  from 
whence  it  is  derived;  Minshew  deduces  it 
Irom  guinhUf  and  calls  it  a  game  celebrated 
every  fifth  year;  pabte quintanue,  and  from 
gfuniaine,  French.  It  u,  says  he,  an  upright 
post,  on  the  top  of  which  a  cross-post  turned 
upon  a  pin ;  at  one  end  of  the  cross-post 
was  a  broad  board,  and  at  the  other  a  heavy 
sand-bag;  the  play  was,  to  ride  against 
the  broad  end  with  a  lance,  and  pass  by 
before  the  sand-bag,  coming  round,  should 
strike  the  tilter  to  the  ground.  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  game, 
coincides  with  this  account,  and  savs,  **  by 
which  means,  striking  at  the  board,  whirls 
round  the  ba^  and  endangers  the  striker.'' 
At  weddings,  in  England  and  Wales,  it 
was  a  constant  amusement,  and  so  gene^- 
rally  practised  in  the  latter  country,  that  it 
m»v  almost  be  said  to  class  with  their  sports 
and  manners. 

In  Roberts's  ^Popular  Antiquities  of 
Wales,*'f  there  is  the  following  account  of 
this  ancient  manly  amusement.  **  On  the 
day  of  the  ceremony,  the  nuptial  pre- 
ients  having  previously  been  made,  and  the 
marriaffe  privately  celebrated  at  an  early 
hour,  the  signal  to  die  friends  of  the  bride- 
groom was  given  by  the  piper,  who  was 
always  present  on  these  occasions,  and 
mounted  on  a  horse  trained  for  the  par- 
pose  ;  and  the  cavalcade  being  all  mounted, 
set  off  at  full  speed,  with  the  piper  plaving 
in  the  midst  of  them,  for  the  house  of  the 
bride.  The  friends  of  the  bride  in  the 
mean  time  having  raised  various  obstructions 
to  prevent  their  access  to  the  house  of  the 
briae,  such  as  ropes  of  straw  across  the 
road,  blocking  up  the  regular  one,  &c.,  and 
the  quintain  ;  the  rider  in  passing  struck 
the  flat  side,  and  if  not  dexterous  was  over- 
taken, and  perhaps  dismounted,  by  the 
sand-bag,   and  became  a  fair  c^ject  for 

•  Vide  aUo  Mat.  Pane:  and  Strype'e  *•  History  of 
LoadoB,*'  Tol.  i.  lit  part,  pafe  849,  who  delineates  its 
figure. 

f  Psf  f  16S. 
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Uug;hter.  The  gwyfUyn  was  aUo  guarded 
bv  champions  of  the  opposite  party ;  who^ 
if  it  was  passed  successfully,  challenged  the 
adrenturers  to  a  trial  of  skill  at  one  of  the 
four  and  twenty  sames — a  challenge  which 
could  not  be  declined ;  and  hence  to  guard 
the  gwyntyn  was  a  senrice  of  high  adven- 
ture.^ 

In  Henry  the  Third*s  time,  or  about  the 
year  1253,  it  was  much  in  fashion  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  :  this  game  was 
sometimes  played,  by  hanging  a  shield  upon 
a  staff  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  skilful 
squire  riding  by  struck  the  shield  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  detach  it  from  its  ligatures ;  * 
but  this  was  of  a  less  dangerous  nature,  and 
only  used  when  the  quintain  could  not  be 
obtained. 

There  was  another,  but  more  hazardous 
manner,  to  those  who  were  not  skilled  by 
habit  in  the  use  of  the  lance  and  javelin. 
It  consisted  of  two  large  poles  being  drove 
into  the  ground,  &r  enough  apart  to  allow 
a  roan  on  horseback  to  ride  full  speed  be- 
tween them :  at  the  top  of  these  was  an 
immense  heavy  sand-bag,  fixed  on  a  pivot, 
so  as  to  siring  freely  round,  and  backward 
and  forward,  with  amazing  rapidity :  this 
the  young  aspirant  for  chivalric  honours 
delighted  in,  as  a  grand  treat  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  personal  bravery  and  contempt 
for  danger.  He  commenced  by  reining  in 
his  steed  opposite  to  the  sand-bag,  wen 
dashing  away  at  full  speed,  at  the  same 
time  hurling  the  javelin  at  the  bag  with 
considerable  force,  and  passing  between 
the  poles  before  it  could  resume  its  original 
"position.  Many  of  the  souires  and  veo- 
men  of  Richard  vrith  the  lion-hearty  held 
it  in  great  esteem ;  and  they  would  often 
pass  tnrough  the  supporters,  regain  their 
javelin,  return  back  nefbre  the  bag  had 
sufficient  time  to  ^11,  and  ride  bravely  off 
without  a  single  blow  from  this  heavy  in- 
strument of  pleasure.  He  who  executed 
this  feat  in  a  handsome  manner  was  de^ 
clared  victor,  and  the  prize  to  which  he 
became  entitled  was  a  peacock. 

In  the  princely  fSfete  eiven  by  sir  Rhys  ap 
Thomas,  in  honour  of  his  being  admitted 
companion  of  the  illustrious  order  of  the 
Garter,  it  is  mentioned  thus :— <<  When 
they  had  dined  they  went  to  visit  cache 
captaine  in  his  quarters,  wheare  they  found 
everie  man  in  action,  some  wrestling,  some 
hurling  at  the  barr,  some  taking  of  the  pike, 
some  running  at  the  qwrntmne^  Sec."  Dr. 
Watts  thus  explains  it : — *^  A  ludicrous  and 


MilVt  HUtorr  of  Chiralr^. 


sportive  way  of  tilting  or  runninff  on  horse* 
back  at  some  mark  hung  on  high,  move- 
able, and  turning  round ;  which,  while  the 
riders  strike  at  with  lances,  unless  they  ride 
auickly  off,  the  versatile  beam  strikes  upon 
their  shoulders." 

I  earnestly  recommend  for  the  perusal 
of  the  reader,  (if  he  delights  in  <<  merie 
deedes  an*  greenewoodee  sportes,  inn  thee 
brighte  formes  of  ladees  hiffhh,  immersed 
in  uncouthe  donjons,  by  treadierouse  kings, 
g'reate  lords,  an'  migbtee  knights,'')  £e 
tale  of"  Castle  Baynard,"  in  which  he  will 
find  many  veir  interesting  customs,  and 
more  particularly,  an  excelUnt  delineation 
of  the  above  game.  The  author  of  this 
delightful  UtUe  story  is  Hal  WiUis,  who  is 

Cessed  of  considerable  talent,  and  a 
pledge  of  our  anoestorud  manners. 

F.  C.  N. 


A  FARTHING  LORD. 

Lord  Braco,  an  ancestor  of  the  earl  of 
Fife,  was  remarkable  for  practisina  that 
celebrated  rule,  "  Get  all  you  can,  and  keep 
all  you  set."  One  day,  walking  down  the 
avenue  from  his  house,  he  saw  a  forthing 
lyinff  at  his  feet,  which  he  took  up  and 
carefully  cleaned.  A  beggar  passing  at  the 
same  titne,  entreated  his  lordship  would 
give  him  the  farthing,  saying,  it  was  not 
worth  a  nobleman's  attention.  '<  FiV  a 
ferthing  to  yourteV,  puir  body,"  replied  his 
lordship,  and  carefully  put  the  coin  into  his 
breeches  pocket. 

In  adaition  to  being  his  own  farthing 
jMer,  his  lordship  was  nis  own  fiictor  and 
rent-collector.  A  tenant  who  called  upon 
him  to  pay  his  rent  happened  to  be  deficient 
a  single  farthing.  Tnis  amount  could  not 
be  excused ;  and  the  farmer  had  to  seek  the 
fitrthing.  When  the  business  was  adjusted, 
the  countryman  said  to  his  lordship,  "  Now 
Braco,  I  wou'd  gie  ye  a  shillin'  for  a  sight 
o'  a'  the  goud  an'  siller  ye  hae/*— ^  Weel. 
mon,"  replied  Braco,  "  it*s  no  cost  ye  ony 
mair;"  and  accordingly,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  aforesaid  sum,  in  hand  first 
well  and  truly  paid,  his  lordship  exhibited 
several  iron  boxes  filled  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin.  "  Now,"  says  the  farmer,  **  I'm 
as  rich  as  yoursel',  Braco." — "  Aye,  mon !" 
said  his  lordship,  **  how  can  that  be  ?" — 
'*  Because  I've  $€en  it— an'  you  can  do  sac 


mair. 
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SINGULAR  TOLL,  dianer*  adding,  it  was  not  for  want  of  k>?« 

o              ^     n  to  the  queen  or  to  bim,  but  because  they 

SKiPTOK  IN  CRATBV.  ^^  ^^^  consider  themseUea  prepared  to 

From  a  paper  of  Hfinrj  the  Eighth's  time,  entertain  so  greal  a  ma^ ;  but  John  said, 

among  the  MSS.  at  Skipton,  I  find  that  the  he  was  ashamed  to  think  of  his  dining  af 

following  singular  toll  was  anciently  levied  an  inn^  and  requested  him  to  go  and  dine 

in  Skirack  ana  Crookriae :  with  him,  and  bring  the  gentleman  along 

"  Note,  that  theise  eustomes  h^fth  ben  with  him,  informing  him  that  he  had  a  piece 

used  tyme  out  of  mvnd,  by  y  report  of  of  good  beef  and  a  plum  pudding,  and  ale 

Rob.  Garth,  fonter  tLer ;  the  whycb  8-ay»  of  his  dame*s  own  brewing,    l^e  prince 

eth,  that  he  in  all  his  tyme,  and  his  fother  admired  the  loyalty  of  the  man,  and  though 

afore  him  in  y*  office,  always  hay^  takAn  he  had  bespoke  a  dinner  at  the  White  Lion, 

the  sayd  eustomes :  went  with  him ;  and  when  they  got  to  the 

'<  First,  that  er'iy  bryde  cnmynfpe  that  house,  Duddlestone  called  his  wife,  who 

waje  ahulde  erlher  gyve  her  lefte  £00  or  was  up  stairs,  desiring  her  to  put  on  a  clean 

iii«.  iT^f.  to  the  fbrster  of  Crookryae,  by  apron  and  come  down,  for  the  queen*s 

WMr  of  ouBlome  or  gaytdoys/'  husband  and  another  geiitleman  were  come 

The  rest  only  Delate  to  UHls  taken  Am'  the  to  dine  with  them ;  she  accordingly  came 

passage  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  wool.  down  with  her  clean  blue  apron,  and  was 

The  commutation  was  so  high,  that  I  immediately  saluted  by  the  prince.  In  the 
suppose  the  penalty  would  generally  be  course  of  the  dinner,  the  prince  asked  liim 
paid  in  kind ;  and  by  this  ungallant  cus-  if  he  ever  went  to  London  ?  He  said,  Uiat 
tom,  the  poor  brides  of  Craven  would  be  since  the  ladies  had  worn  stays  instead  of 
reduced  (o  tread  the  rugged  ways  of  Crook-  bodices,  he  sometimes  went  to  buy  whale- 
rise  in  the  situation  of  Uie  light-footed  sons  bone ;  whereupon  the  prince  desired  him 
of  Thestius—  to  take  his  wife  when  he  went  again,  at  the 

.              iB  «        %  same  time  eiving  him  a  card,  to  feucilitate 

^^^mViT-^'^  '*'^  ^  introduction  U>  him  at  court. 

*'        Bmrifk  im  Frngm,*  ^'^  ^  course  of  a  little  time,  John  Dud- 
dlestone took  his  wife  behind  him  to  Lon- 


■   '  ■■  don,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  caxd, 

A  CURIOUS  NARRATIVE.  f^  *??'  .dmittance  to  the  prince^  and 

^  by  him  thev  were  introduced  to  the  queen. 

For  the  TMb  B^ok,  ^^o  invited  them  to  an  approaching  dinner^ 

informing  them  that  they  must  have  new 

PaiiicE  Geoboe  op  Dekmark,  akd  Sib  clothes  for  the  occasion,  allowing  them  to 

JoBN  Ann  Ladt  Duodlbstohe.  choose  for   themselves.      Each    therefore 

TTie  following  very  remarkable  anecdote  J*°^  '^  !!^''  '""^  ^a^\  P"°^  a^ 

is  accompanied''  by  i  reference  to  the  only  J*^.  •»'  ^^  T^,  accordingly  provided 

work  of  iiny  authority  wherein  I  have  m^  ^  i«?'  *f.^  «*  ^^  ^5^  ^^^^  "t^  ""'"*: 

with  it  dttced  by  the  queen  herself,  as  thie  most 

Prince  George  of  DenmaA,  the  nominal  ^.'^  **«»•  'X^"?*^  u   ^f^'J^  ^ 

irSnor  .p.^.%.^**  !k  ^»^«   A««A    iw^  ^^.mi^^  oolyones  in  that  city  who  had  invited  the 

king-coosort  to  queen  Anne,  in  passing  .^  ^    husband  to  their  house ;   and 

through  Bristol,  appeared  on  the  Exchange,  *r?*7u        "*«»*^»*  »*'  J"«*  !*:    j '  •  ^^ 

fif»«n4<wi  ««i«  K«  ««-»  manfiAmon  o  miii^o  J  "^  ««  ontertammcnt,  the  queei^  desiring 

attended  only  by  one  gentleman,  a  military  ^^            ^  ^         ^^  a  sword  on  hu 

officer,  and   remamed  there  till  the  mer-  f^j       j  tT        i  j    «\  .5ji^*™»-  «_ 

chanu  had  pretty  generally  withdrawn,  not  t^' s*??:.^'^  S^  ^'a^^^Jl"*^ 

o?^'rik  .rcL\T-t^  *e^^ Cse^  '"'«»«  8----^  »»;'»-  ^^^  '^'^ 

but  this  was  not  the  cie  with  aU  who  saw  °  .T'C^'f.  *?""'  "'f^™'?*  ,^  l'^ 

him,  for  a  person,  whose  name  was  John  t*""  ^  ••«*  .4^<''T*  *^L    T'  '^ 

DuddlestonC  a  bodice-maker,    in  Com-  t*  "PP^fc^f  «*  "»'  the  number  of  people 

street,  went  up  and  asked  the  prince  if  he  ^'*^  about  her  must  be  venr  ewensive. 

was  not  the  husband  of  the  quien,  who  in-  The  queen,  however,  «n«»de  l*dy  buddle^ 

formed  him  he  was.    W  Duddlestone  *??"*  VT"' "'i''?  S*1^l5^f.^ 

then  told  the  prince,  that  he  had  observed,  ««»«.,''»»<*  "  «y  ^Y  "  ~"*«'.*?*i"t*f 

with  a  great  Lx  ol  concern,  that  none  of  !??:4  "J^^'^j^S  ^J                ^ 

the  meSohants  had  invited  him  home  to  '"rttlou:?  AiSf^nSng  account  i- 

•  Dr.  wbitakfr't  History  of  CnT6ib  "  Corry's  History  of  Bristol,^  which  was 
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pahliibed  a  few  years  aao ;  but  whence  it  Motiov— its  AccELNtATiOH-^Tas  Fixx 

was  derived  that  author  does  not  mention.  of  Bodies. 

As  the  editor  of  the  JMe  Book  is  equally  The  ancient^,  as  well  as  the  modems, 

uninformed,  perh^  some  of  his  corres-  define  motion  to  be  change  of  place,  or  the 

pondents   may  be  able  to  point  out  its  passing  irom  one  place  to  another;  th^y 

origin ;  and,  if  it  be  authentic,  eommuni-  knew  3ie  acceleration  of  bodies  in  foiling, 

cate  some  particulars  rvspectin|^  the  worthy  but  not  so  exactly  as  to  determine  its  law  or 

knight  and  his  dame.  cause.    It  was  an  axiom  of  Aristotle  ami 

_____^ the  Peripatetics,  that  a  body  in  falling  ao- 

"          "^"^  quired  a  celerity  of  motion,  proportionable 

]BtS((Ot)trttSl  ^^  ^^  distance  from  the  place  whence  the 

motion  began ;  but  they  knew  not  that  this 

OF  TUB  increase  of  the  celerity,  of  falling  bodies 

was  uniform,  and  that  the  spaces  passed 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODEENS.  over  in  equal  times  increased  proportiona-» 

jj^  yj  bly  to  the  unequal  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 

Two  mistakes  of  Aristotle  hindered  him 

The  CoapusccLAR  PHiLOSoniT.  ^«>m  arriving  at  the  truth.    The  first  was, 

that  there  were  two  tendencies  in  body; 
The  two  illustrious  modems,  Newton  and  one  downwards,  carrying  it  to  the  centre, 
Gasseadi,  attribute  the  continual  change  in  those  that  were  heavy;  the  other  up^ 
which  happens  in  bodies  to  the  different  wards,  removing  it  from  it,  in  those  that 
figure  and  magnitude  of  their  minute  oor-  were  light.  His  second  enor  was,  that  be 
pusdes;  and  affirm,  that  their  different  thought  different  bodies  rolled  through 
junction  or  separation,  and  the  variety  of  space  with  a  celerity  proportional  to  their 
their  arrangement,  constitute  the  differences  masses.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  re- 
of  bodies.  This  corpuscular  philosophy  sistance  of  the  medium  was  the  only  cause 
can  be  traced  from  the  times  of  Democritus,  of  this  difference ;  for  supposing  them  to 
to  its  founder  Moschus  the  Phoenician.  It  move  through  an  irresisting  medium,  or  in 
does  not  appear  that  the  Phcenician  school  vacuo,  the  lightest  bodies  would  then  fall 
admitted  the  indivisibility  of  atoms ;  where-  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  heaviest, 
as,  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicuros  This  is  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  air- 
did.  And  so  the  philosophers  in  all  -ages,  pump,  wherein  paper,  lead,  and  gold,  de« 
down  to  the  Cartesians  and  Newtonians,  scend  with  equal  swiftness, 
admit  the  same.  Aristotle,  as  great  in  Yet  all  the  ancients  were  not  thus  igno- 
metaphysics  as  able  in  mathematics,  treats  rant.  Lucretius,  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  it  in  his  works  of  both  kinds.  A  modem  of  Democritus  and  Epicuras,  arrivea  at 
proposition  respecting  it  has  been  deemed  this  knowledge,  and  supports  it  by  such 
new,  although  anciently  it  was  expressed  arguments,  as  might  do  honour  to  the  most 
in  almost  the  very  same  terms.  experienccKl  naturalist  of  our  times. — 
The  Newtonians  say,  **  that  the  smallest  **  Admiuing  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
parcel  of  matter  is  able  to  cover  the  largest  racuum  to  resist  the  motion  of  bodies,  it 
extent  of  space,  by  the  nomber  of  parts  necessarily  followed,  that  the  lightest  would 
into  which  it  may  be  divided ;  and  that  descend  with  a  celerity  equal  to  the  weigh* 
witbottt  eo  maeh  as  leaving  any  one  pore  tiest ;  that  where  there  was  no  resistance 
of  the  smallest  dimension  uncovered.''  in  the  medium,  bodies  must  always  move 
Anaxagoras  had  previously  said,  that  each  throuch  equal  spaces  in  equal  times ;  but 
body,  of  whatever  siie,  was  infinit^y  di-  that  the  case  would  be  different  in  such 
visible ;  iosomuch,«that  a  particle  so  small  mediums,  as  opposed  divers  degrees  of  re- 
SM  the  half  of  the  foot  of  the  minutest  in-  sistance  to  the  bodies  passing  through  them." 
sect,  might  furnish  out  of  itself  parts  suffi-  Hereupon,  he  alleges  the  very  same  rea- 
cient  for  coveriiig  an  hundred  million  of  sonings  which  Galileo  draws  from  experi- 
worlds,  without  ever  becoming  exhaustible  ence  to  support  his  theory.  He  says,  that 
as  to  the  number  of  its  parts.  Democritus  ^  the  difference  of  velocities  ought  to  increase 
expressed  the  like  proposition,  when  he  or  abate,  according  to  the  difference  of  re- 
affirmed that  it  was  **  possible  to  make  a  sistance  in  the  medium ;  and  that  because 
world  out  of  an  atom/'  Chrysippus  says  air  and  water  resist  bodies  differently,  they 
Jie  same,  when  he  maintains  that  a  drop  of  fall  through  these  mediums  with  different 
wine  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  degrees  of  velocity.''  We  shall  presently 
parts,  each  of  itself  sufficient  to  mingle  see,  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
with  all  the  small  particles  of  the  ocean.  the  principle  of  groviUUion. 
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ORASSINGTON  THEATRICALS. 
2b  the  Editor. 

Dear  sir,— When  I  sent  you  the  sketch 
of  **  Tom  Airay  "  of  this  place,  and  his  as- 
sociates, I  was  not  awaxe  that  the  practice 
of  acting  plays  was  a  very  ancient  one  in 
the  parish  of  linton,  (in  which  this  place 
is.)  The  following  extract  from  Whitaker's 
histoiy  will  prove  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  and  that  Airay  was  "  the  last  of-  a 
briffbt  band.*'  It  will  doubtless  be  perused 
with  interest  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Craven,  very  few  of  whom  I  am  inclined  to 
think  know  of  the  circumstance.  Whita- 
ker's  history  is  an  expensive  work,  and  only 
in  the  han<u  of  a  few. 

**  Many  of  these  amusements  were  long 
after  in  use  at  Linton.  But  the  most  popu* 
lar  of  their  amusements  was  the  practice  of 
acting  old  plays,  continued,  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  the  old  *  Kirk  Sights,'  and  clerk 
plavs,  though  I  can  trace  it  in  Craven  no 
flartner  than  1606,  where  I  find  the  follow- 
ing article  in  the  accounts  of  Francis,  earl 
of  Cumberland  :— 

"  '  Item,  paid  to  the  yonee  men  of  the 
town,  (Skipton,)  beinff  his  rps  tenants  and 
servants,  to  fit  them  for  actmg  phiys  this 
Christmas,  iiiit.' 

**  In  the  interval  of  a  century  from  this 
time,  it  does  not  seem  that  they  had  much 
improved  their  stock  of  dramas ;  for,  within 
the  recollection  of  old  persons  with  whom 
I  have  conversed,  one  of  their  favourite 
performances  was  'The  Iron  Age,'  by  Hey- 
wood,  a  poet  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  whose 
work,  lonff  since  become  scarce,  and  almost 
forgotten,lkad  probably  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  through  all  that  period. 
But  in  every  play,  whether  tragedy  or 
comedy,  the  Fiee  constituted  one  of  the  dnh 
wiatU  peramm,  and  was  armed,  as  of  old, 
with  a  sword  of  lath,  and  habited  in  a  loose 
party-coloured  dress,  with  a  fur-eap,  and 
fox's  brush  behind.  In  some  narts  of  uraven 
these  personages  were  called  clowns,  as  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  and  too  often  and  too 
successfully  attempted  to  excite  a  laugh  by 
ribaldry  and  nonsense  of  their  own ;  a  prac- 
tice which  is  very  properly  reprehended  in 
Hamlet. 

"  In  the  *  Destruction  of  Troy '  this  per- 
sonage easily  united  with  Thersites;  but 
he  was  often  found  in  situations  ^here  his 
appearance  was  veiy  incongruous,  as  ex. 
gr.  in  'George  Barnwell.'  These  rustic 
actors  had  neither  stage  nor  scenes,  but 
performed  in  a  large  room,  what  is  called 
the  *  house,'*  of  an  ordinary  dwelling. 

*  8o  it  •  Mte»M  MUed  in  tk«  Cr«m  dialect. 


«<  Sometimes  they  &bricaled  a  kind  of 
nide  drama  for  themselves ;  in  which  case, 
as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  plot  would  be 
very  skilfoUy  develops,  the  performers 
entered  one  by  one,  and  each  uttered  a 
short  metrical  prologue,  whidi  they  very 
properly  choee  to  call  a  fore-epeech.  For 
why  sliould  these  honest  Enfflishmeo  be 
indebted  to  the  Grecian  stage  for  the  woid 
prologue,  when  they  were  certainly  be- 
nolden  to  it  for  nothing  else? 

**  In  these  fobrications,  I  believe,  the 
subjects  were  frequently  taken  from  printed 
plays ;  but  the  texture  was  of  very  mferior 
workmanship.  For  this  I  must  be^  my 
reader  to  give  me  credit;  though,  if  aif 
readers  had  the  same  relish  for  what,  in  the 
language  of  dulness,  is  called  low,  with 
Dr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Warton,  I  could  excite 
more  than  a  smile  by  their  travestie  of  the 
'Merchant  of  Venice.'  An  old  inhabitant 
of  this  place,  (Linton,)  whom  I  well  knew, 
had  the  reputation  of  a  dramatic  manofoc- 
turer,  though  he  had,  in  reality,  no  talents 
beyond  those  of  an  actor.  But  bis  fame 
drew  upon  him  an  awkward  application ; 
which,  as  the  stated  price  of  these  services 
was  three  half  crowns,  he  parried  very 
dexterously  by  demanding  half  a  guinea. 
Thus  much  for  the  chapter  of  amuse- 
ments." 

In  mentioning  Airay's  stage  companions 
I  forgot  to  name  Sim  Coates,  one  of  the 
principal.  He  was  a  clut>-footed  man, 
and  used  to  oerform  the  "  Fair  Penitent !" 
He  is  lately  dead. 


I  am,  &c. 


GrauiHgton  in  Craoenj 
Aug.  1,  1827. 


T.  Q.  M. 


THE  GIN  ACT— NAMES  OF  DRAMS. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1736,  when 
the  bill  against  spintuous  liquors  took 
place,  several  people  at  Norwich,  Bristol, 
and  other  places,  as  well  as  at  London, 
made  themselves  very  merry  on  the  **  Death 
of  Madam  Gin,"  and  some  of  both  sexes 
got  soundly  drunk  at  her  "  funeral,"  for 
which  the  mob  made  a  formal  procession, 
but  committed  no  outrage. 

A  double  guard  for  some  days  mounted 
at  Kensington ;  the  guard  at  St.  James's, 
and  the  horse-guards  at  Whitehall,  were 
reinforced;  a  guard  was  placed  at  the 
Rolls  Office,  Chancery-lane ;  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  life  and  horse  grenadier  guards 
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paraded  in  CoTent  Garden,  ficc.  in  order  to  fWr  lA#  Tabk  Book. 

suppress  anj  tumult  that  might  happen  at 

the  going  down  of  spirituous  liquors.  TIME. 

Sererd  of  the  distillers  took  out  licenses 

to  sell  wine,  others  made  preparations  to  Oh Time, that «v«rwitlixMbtlew wine 

take  to  the  brawing-trade,  and  some  went  Cati  off  oar  joys  and  thortens  all  ovr  pain. 

down  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  open  Tboa  great  imtxoyt  that  doth  alwsjra  briag 

tayems  there.    The  accounts  of  that  period  Relief  to  maa^all  bow  beneath  thy  reign ; 

state,  that  the  uniyersity  of  Oxford  intended  Nations  before  thee  fall,  and  the  grim  kbg 

to  try  their  right  with  them ;  the  privilege  Of  death  and  terror  follows  in  thy  train. 

of  licensing  yintners  haring  been  granted  to  Thov  bring'st  the  eup  of  Lethe  to  the  mind, 

it  by  a  charter  of  Henry  VlII.,  and  after-  Which  else  on  earth  no  joy  eould  ever  Aod* 

wards  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament 

in  1 3  Elizabeth.  lattto  in  yooth  w«  thiokSipon  fhy.  flight, 

The    distillers    and    others    in    different  Nor  eatoh  the  lesson  of  each  passing  day, 

parts   of  the   town  sold   a  liquor,   which  Till,  when  too  late,  it  bursts  upon  onr  sight, 

seems  10  have  been  wine,  with  spices  in-  And  thon  hast  crowned  ns  with  thy  cap  of  grey : 

fused   therein;  and  seyeral  continuing  to  Onr  friends  for  ever  fle^fsnd  all  the  light 

sell  spirituous  liquors  contrary  to  the  acty  That  gilded  this  dim  world  hath  passed  away 

informations  were  laid  against  them  to  the  On  to  eternity^— thro'  that  sad  portal 

commissioners  of  excise.  Which  parts  nsi  and  aaanrea  us  man  is  mortal. 
Drams  under  the  following  names  were 

sold  at  several  brandy-shops  in  High  lloU  Thou  teaehest  as  the  vanity  of  earth, 

bom,  St.  Giles's,  Tothill-Street,  Rosemary-  With  which,  in  spite  of  thee,  we  are  delighted, 

lane,  Shoreditch,  the  Mint,  Kent^Street,  &C.  And  lead*st  ns  qaieUy  onward  from  oar  birth 

yiz.  <'  Sanffree,"  "  Tow  Row,'*  *'  Cuckold's  Unto  old  age,  then  leav^st  as  there  benighted : 

Comfort,'^  **   Parliament    Gin,"     *'  Bob,*'  When  all  our  earthly  pleasures,  joys,  and  mirth 

''Make   Shift,"  "The   Last   Shift,"  "The  Fadefastaway,likeyoiingleaves  seared  and  blighted. 

Ladies*    Deliffht,"    "The    Balk,"     "King  And  hope,  that  Inred  us  onward,  then,  we  find, 

Theodore  of  Corsica/'  "  Cholick  and  Gripe  Was  but  an  igms  fatumt  of  the  mind. 

Waters.",    These  denominations  were  with  ^ 

a  view  to  evade  the  late  act.  ^' 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1736,  there 

came  on  before  the  commissioners  of  excise 

the  trials  of  Mr.  Robert  Kirkpatrick,  sur- 

geon  and  apothecary  in  Tummill-street, 

and  Mr.  John  Thomas,  chymist  at  S)iore- 

ditch,  on  informations  for  retailing  spiritu-  ti  Af-ifT?p«3TmM'Q  r-nw 

ous  liquors,  contrary  to  the  intent  and  iiA^^iiJ:*H.aiuiM  a  \>uvv. 

meaning  of  the  act;  and  they  were  both 

found  guilty.    The  penalty  was  one  hun-  This  is  a  Scotch  proverb,  the  application 

dred  pounds  each.  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing account  of  its  origin.    A  tenant  of  lord 

O.  K.  Hackerston,  who  was  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  session,  one  day  waiteq  on  his 
lordship  with  a  woful  countenance.    "  My 

"                    i^-  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come  to  inform  your 

lordship  of  a  sad  misfortune,  my  pow  has 

rred  one  of  your  lordship's  cows,  so  that 
fear  it  cannot  live."—"  Well,  then,  you 

must  pay  for  it.**-^"  Indeed,  my  lord,  it 


A  few  weeks  before  John  Keats  died  of    was  not  my  fault,  and  you  know  I  am  a  very 


memory. 

there  should  be  no  mention  of  his  name  or  say  against  your  lordship, — but  stop,  my 
country.  "  If  there  be  any  thing,"  he  said,  lord,  I  believe  I  have  made  a  mistake,  it 
"  let  it  be.  Here  Uee  the  body  of  one  whose  was  your  lordship's  cow  that  gored  mine." 
namewae  wriiin  water:'  "Of  that  is  quite  a  different  afiair,— go 

a^ong  and  don't  trouble  me,  I  am  buiV — go 
along,  I  say." 
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BOP&RIDINO  ON  HORSEBACK,  ON 
ST.  MARK'S  DAY  AT  VENICE. 

The  gaieiy  and  spleDdour  exhibited  in 
the  pUce  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  on  this 
anniversary,  is  extremely  attractive.  For- 
merly,  among  the  remarkable  customs  in 
honour  of  this  the  patron  saint  of  the  city,  it 
was  usual  for  a  man  to  ascend  and  descend 
a  rope  stretched  from  the  summit  of  St. 
Mark's  tower,  and  secured  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  base. 

On  the  last  day  of  February,  1680,  the 
doffe,  the  senate,  and  the  imperial  amba^ 
sador,  with  about  fifty  thousand  spectators, 
beheld  the  annual  solemnity.  In  the  first 
place  appeared  certain  butchers,  in  their 
roast-meat  clothes ;  one  of  which,  with  a 
Persian  scimitar,  cut  off  the  beads  of  three 
oxen,  one  after  another,  at  one  blow,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  beholders,  who  had  never 
seen  the  like  either  in  Venice,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  But  that  which  caused 
greater  wonder  was  this :  -^  A  person, 
adorned  in  a  tinsel  riding  habit,  having  a  eilt 
helmet  upon  his  head)  and  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  lance,  in  his  left  a  helmet 
nude  of  a  thin  piece  of  plate  gilded,  and 
sitting  upon  a  white  horse,  with  a  swift 
pace  amoled  up  a  rope  six  hundred  feet 
long,  fastened  from  the  quay  to  the  top  of 
St.  Murk^s  tower.  When  he  had  arrived 
half  way,  his  tinsel  coat  fell  off,  and  he 
made  a  stand,  and  stooping  his  lance  sub- 
missively, sduted  the  doge  sitting  in  the 
palace,  and  flourished  the  banner  three 
times  over  his  head.  Then,  resuming  his 
former  speed,  he  went  on,  and,  with  his 
horse,  entered  the  tower  where  the  bell 
h&ngs ;  and  presently  returning  on  foot,  he 
climbed  up  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
tower ;  where,  sitting  on  the  golden  angel, 
he  flourished  his  banner  again  several  times. 
This  performed,  he  descended  to  the  bell- 
tower;  and  there  taking  horse,  rode  down 
again  to  the  bottom  in  like  manner  as  he 
had  ascended.* 

«*  Whoever,  says  Mrs.  Pioni,  "  sees  St. 
Mark*s  Place  lighted  up  of  an  evening, 
adorned  with  every  excellence  of  human 
art,  and  pregnant  with  pleasure,  expressed 
by  intelligent  countenances  sparkling  with 
every  grace  of  nature — the  sea  washrag  its 
walls — the  moon-beams  dancing  on  its  sub- 
jugated waves — sport  and  laughter  resound- 
ing from  the  cofiee-houses — girls  with  gui- 
tars skipping  about  the  square-masks  and 
merry-makers  singing  as  they  pass  you — 
unless  a  barge  with  a  band  of  music  is 

*  Mulcoltn'i  MMa«n  of  Europe. 


heard  at  some  distance  upon  the  water, 
and  calls  attention  to  sounds  made  sweeter 
by  the  element  over  which  thev  are 
brought ;«— whoever  is  led  suddeoiy,''  says 
Mrs,  Pioui,  **  to  this  scene  of  seemingly 
perennial  gaiety,  will  be  apt  to  exclaim  in 
Venice,  as  Eve  does  to  Adam  in  Milton* 

With  thee  ooDTenittf ,  I  IbifeC  all  tiaM, 

AU  MuoBt,  aad  tkdr  ekMif»--«U  jiImm  ftttkat'* 


REV  MR.  WILSON, 
THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 

It  will  now  give  pain  to  no  one,  if  I  no- 
tice Mr.  Wibon,  formerly  curate  of  Halton 
Gill,  near  Skipton  in  Craven,  and  father  of 
the  late  Rev.  Edward  Wilson,  canon  of 
Windsor.  He  wrote  a  tract,  entitled  "The 
Man  in  the  Moon,"  which  was  seriously 
meant  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  common 
astronomy  in  the  following  strange  vehicle  : 

A  cobbler,  Israel  Jobson  by  name,  is 
supposed  to  ascend  first  to  the  top  of  Pen- 
nigmt;  and  thence,  as  a  second  stage 
equally  practicable,  to  the  moon  I  after 
which  he  makes  a  tour  of  the  whole  solar 
system.  From  this  excursion,  bowever, 
tne  traveller  brings  back  little  information 
which  might  not  have  been  had  upon  earth, 
exceptintr  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the 
planets,  I  forget  which,  were  made  of"  pot 
metal."  The  work  contains  some  otiier 
extravagancies ;  but  the  writer,  after  all,  was 
a  man  of  talent,  and  has  abundantly  shown 
that  had  he  been  blessed  with  a  sound 
mind  and  a  superior  education,  he  would 
have  been  capable  of  much  better  things. 
If  I  had  the  book  before  me  I  could  quote 
single  sentences  bere  and  there,  which  in 
point  of  composition  rise  to  no  mean  de- 
gree of  excellence.  It  is  rarely  to  be  met 
vrith,  having,  as  I  am  told,  been  industri 
ously  bought  up  by  his  family.  I  have 
only  seen  one  copy,  and  my  recollection  of 
what  I  read  in  it  is  not  very  particular.* 

Mr.  Wilson  had  abo  good  mechanical 
hands,  and  carved  well  in  wood,  a  talent 
which  he  applied  to  several  whimsical  pur- 
poses. But  nis  ekef-ttcenvre  vras  an  oracu- 
lar head,  like  that  of  friar  Bacon  and  the 
disciple  of  the  famous  Escotillo,  with  which 
he  diverted  himself  and  amazed  his  neigh- 
bours, till  a  certain  reverend  wiseacre 
threatened  to  complain  of  the  poor  man  te 
his  metropolitan  as  an  enchanter!  After 
this  the  oracle  was  mute.f 


*  Coald  any  roador  of  tha  TdbU  Book  forwati  a 
•opy?— Ed. 
t  Rav.  DV.  WhiUker'a  Hittorj  of  Ci  aran. 
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SUMMER  SHOWER8— SCORCHED  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  and  it  is  emptied 

LEAVES.  ^  quickly.     When  you  enter  the  pavilion 

the  door  is  immediately  closed,  and  ce* 
In  the  summer,  after  some  days  of  fine  mented  with  mastic,  to  hinder  the  water 
weather,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  if  a  from  entering ;  it  is  then  that  tiiey  open  the 
storm  happens,  accompanied  with  a  few  sluices ;  and  this  great  basin  is  soon  filled 
light  showers  of  rain,  and  the  sun  appears  with  water,  whidi  is  even  suffered  to  over- 
immediatelv  after  with  its  usual  splendour,  flow  the  land ;  so  that  the  pavilion  is  en- 
it  burns  the  foliage  and  the  dowers  on  tirely  under  water,  except  the  top  of  the 
which  the  rain  had  fallen,  and  destroys  the  dome,  which  is  left  untouched  for  the  benefit 
hopes  of  the  orchard.    The  intense  heat,  of  respiration.    Nothing  is  more  charming 
which  the  ardour  of  the  sun  produces  at  than  the  agreeable  coolness  of  this  delicious 
that  time  on  the  leaves  and  flowers,  is  place,  while  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun 
equal  to  that  of  burning  iron.    Naturalists  boils  the  surface  of  the  freshest  fi>untains.* 
have  sought  for  the  cause  of  this  strange  _ 
efiecty  but  they  have  said  nothing  which  ' 
satisfies  a  reasonable  mind.    This  is,  how-  SPANISH  PUNCTILIO, 
ever,  the  fact :  in  the  serene  days  of  the 

summer  it  is  visible  that  there  ^thers  on  On  occasion  of  the  decease  of  the  queen 

the  foliage  and  the  flowers,  as,  indeed,  on  mother  of  Spain  in  \696,  the  Paris  papers 

every  other  part,  a  little  dust,  sometimes  gravely  relate  the  following  particulars  of 

more  and  sometimes  less,  scattered  by  the  a  dispute  respecting  precedence, 

wind.    When  the  rain  falls  on  this  dust,  The  oflScers  of  the  cK>wn  and  the  grandees 

the  drops  mix  together,  and  take  an  oval  or  of  the  kinedom  assembled  at  Uie  usual  time 

round  rorm,  as  we  may  frequently  observe  to  open  her  majesty's  will ;  but  finding 

in  our  houses  on  the  dusty  floor,  when  ser-  that  the  first4ad^  of  the  queen's  cluimber, 

Tants  scatter  water  before  they  sweep.  These  who  ought  by  virtue  of  her  office  to  have 

globes  of  water  form  convex  lenses,  which  been  present,  was  absent,  the  august  body 

Sroduce  the  same  efiect  as  burning  mirrors,  sent  a  messenger,  reouesting  her  attend- 

hould  the  rain  be  heavy  and  last  long,  the  ance.   The  first  lady,  deeming  the  message 

sun  would  not  produce  this  burning  heat|  a  gross  attack  upon  her  privileges  and 

because  the  force  and  duration  of  the  rain  high  importance,  indignantly  replied,  that 

will  have  destroyed  the  dust  that  formed  it  was  her  iudispensabie  duty  not  to  leave 

these  drops  of  water ;  and  the  drops,  losiuff  her  deceased  royal  ^mistress,  and  therefore 

their  globular  form,  in  which  alone  consisted  the  nobles  must  wait  on  her. 

their  canstie  power^  will  be  dispersed.*  Thereupon  ensued  a  negotiation  by  mes- 

___^_  Miges,  which  occupied  eight  hours.     In  the 

"~"^~~"~~'""~"'""^~""~~~~""'''-'~""^*  course  of  the  discussion,  the  grandees  in- 

ROYAL  SUMMER-HOUSE,  IN  SIAM.  ^^^  ^^  ^^'"  ^^l*"™*  ^[  VJ^^^^  ^J^ 

>ggreflate    body,  yet,    individually,    they 


tables, 

composed  of  crystal.  The  walls,  the  ceiling,  ehamberlain  acquainted  her  opponents  with 

and  the  floors,  are  formed  of  pieces  of  plate  her  final  determination.    The  decision  of 

gltaa,  of  about  an  inch  thiclc,  and  six  feet  the  great  officers  and  grandees  was  equally 

square,  so  nicely  united  by  a  cement,  which  unalterable ;  but  at  the  last  they  proposed, 

is  as  transparent  as  glass  itself,  that  the  that  "without  rising  from  their  seats,  or 

most  subtile  fluid  cannot  penetrate.    There  moving  themselves,  they  should  be  carried 

is  but  one  door,  which  shuts  so  closely,  that  to  a  room  at  an  equsil  distance  between 

it  is  as  impenetrable  to  the  water  as  the  rest  their  own  apartment  and  the  lady  high- 

of  this  singular  building.    A  Chinese  en-  chamberlain*8,  who  should  be  carried  to 

gineer  constructed  it  thus  as  a  certain  re-  the  same  place,  seated  upon  a  high  cushion, 

medy  against  the  insupportable  heat  of  the  in   the  same  manner  as  she  sat  in  the 

climate.    This  pavilion  is  twenty-eight  feet  queen's  chamber,  to  the  end  it  might  be 

in  length,  and  seventeen  in  breadth ;  it  is  said,  that  neither  tide  had  made  a  etep  to 

placed  in  the  midst  of  a  great  basin,  paved  meet  each  other"    It  seems  that  the  per- 

and  ornamented  with  marble  of  various  formance  of  the  solemnity  happily  termi^ 

colours.    They  fill  this  basin  with  water  in  naied  the  important  difierence. 

•  Petei  Huet.  *  •  Faretierfc 
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BOSWBLUANA. 

The  fDllowing  anecdotes  are  related  by, 
or  relate  to,  the  well-known  James  Boswell» 
who  conducted  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  when  Boswell 
took  the  doctor  to  his  father's  house,  the  old 
laird  of  Auchinleck  remarked,  that  *'  Jamie 
had  brought  an  odd  kind  o'  a  chiel*  wi* 
him."  «  Sir,''  said  Boswell,  <<  he  U  the 
grand  luminary  of  our  hemisphere,— quite 
a  eoiuteUaHon,  sir.*' — *'  Urta  M^jor^  (the 
Great  Bear,)  I  suppose,'*  said  the  laird. 

Some  snip-snap  wit  was  wont  to  pass 
aetween  sire  and  son.  *'  Jamie"  was  ored 
an  adfocate,  and  sometimes  pleaded  at  the 
bar.  Pleading,  on  a  particular  occasion, 
before  his  father,  who,  at  that  time,  was 
*'  Ordinary  on  the  bills,"  and  saying  some- 


'  4m<A  i*  and  the  man  was  hanged  accord- 

This  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the 
story  of  the  highland  dame,  whose  sense 
of  submission  to  the  chief  of  her  clan 
induced  her  to  insinuate  want  of  proper 
respect  in  her  husband,  who  had  been  con- 
demned, and  showed  some  reluctance  to 
the  halter.  '*Git  up,  Donald,"  said  the 
«  guid  wife,"  to  her  •*  ain  guid  man,"  «  Git 
up,  Donald,  and  be  hangit,  an'  dinna  anger 
the  laird." 


BOWEL  COMPLAINTS. 
A  Recipe. 


thing  which  his  lordship  did  not  like,  he        ^   ^^^^  ^^  ^  y^^^^  ^  ^he  editor  of  the 
exclaimed  to  Jamie,     >e're  an  ass,  mon."    ,,  ^j^^  „  ^j^^  a  w."  in  August.  1827, 

communicates  the  following  pfescriptioD,  as 
particularly  useful  in  diarrhcHi,  accompanied 
by  inflammation  of  Uie  bowels :— 


— "  No,  my  lord,"  replied  Jamie,  **  i  am 


not  an  ass,  but  I  am  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an 
ass!" 

In  178.5,  Boswell  addressed  **  a  Letter 
to  the  People  of  Scotland  "  on  a  proposed 
alteration  m  the  court  of  session.  He  says 
in  this  pamphlet,  '*  When  a  man  of  probity 
and  spirit,  a  lord  Newhall,  whose  character 
is  ab^  drawn  in  prose  by  the  late  lord 

Eresi<ient  Arniston,  and  elegantly  in  verse 
y  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Bangour, — ^when  such 
a  man  sits  among  our  judges,  should  they 
be  disposed  to  do  wronsr,  he  can  make  them 
hear  and  tremble.  My  honoured  father 
told  me,  (the  late  lord  Auchinleck,)  that  sir 
Walter  Pringle  '  spoke  as  one  having  au« 
thority*  —  even  wnen  he  was  at  the  bar, 
'  he  would  cram  a  deeUion  down  their 
throats.' " 

Boswell  tells,  in  the  same  '<  Letter,"  that 
**  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  when  lord 
president  of  the  court,  gave  every  day  as  a 
toast  at  his  table,  *  Here's  to  every  lord  of 
session  who  does  not  deserve  to  be  hang- 
ed 1'  Lord  Auchinleck  and  lord  Mon- 
boddo,  both  judges,  but  since  his  time,  are 
my  authority,"  says  Boswell,  "  for  this. — I 
do  not  say  that  the  toast  was  very  delicate, 
or  even  quite  decent,  but  it  may  give  some 
notion  what  sort  of  judges  there  may  be.** 

It  is  further  related  by  Boswell,  that  a 
person  was  executed  to  please  his  laird. 
«  Before  the  heritable  jurisdictions  were 
abolished,  a  man  was  tried  for  his  life  in 
the  court  of  one  of  the  chieftains.  The 
jury  were  going  to  bring  him  in  '  not 
guilty,'  but  somebody  whispered  them,  that 
'  the  young  laird  had  never  seen  an  execu- 
tion,' upon  which    their    verdict    was  — 


Take  of  confection  of  catechu  2  drachms; 
simple  cinnamon  water  4  ounces ;  and 
syrup  of  white  poppies  1  ounce.  Mix 
them  together,  and  give  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls  twice  or  thrioe  a  day  as  required. 
To  children  under  ten  years  of  age  give  a 
single  dessert-spooD,  and  under  two  years  a 
tea^spoonfiil,  two  or  three  times,  as  above 
stated. 

This  mixture  is  very  agreeable,  and  far 
preferable  to  the  spintuous  and  narcotic 
preparations  usually  administered.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  it  abates  the  disor- 
der, and  in  almost  every  instance  infallibly 
cures  the  patient.  During  the  fruit  season 
it  is  especially  valuable. 


ON  A  MARINE  OFFICER 

Hera  lies  ntttcd  frooi  bwf  tooiM 
A  FInt  Limteaaat  of  Marinea ; 
Who  Ut«ljr  lived  in  peaoo  and  plant/ 
On  board  Iha  abip  the  AUOanta : 
Now,  atripp'd  of  nil  hia  warlike  »bow» 
And  laid  in  box  of  elm  below, 
Coafioed  to  earth  in  narrow  hordeola, 
He  riaaa  not  till  farther  ordera.* 

•  Piwn  the  *•  Notea  d  a  Bookirani. ' 
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Glover  *hd  Post,  of  Dirsinosam,  Nortoik. 

For  tie  Table  Book.  Miis  Barbara  Green,  in  the  acl  of  nialclng 

wash-leather  glo*es.     She  was  a  maiden. 

This  eccentric  Individual,  whose  fertile  and  though  something  more  Ihan  fif^y,  h»t 

pen  procured  him  notoriety,  was  the  son  of  fading  beauty  rendered  her,  to  Nalhan,  all 

a  small  grocer  at  March  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  that  < 

To  u»e  his  lavourile  expression,  he  "  came  •'  Vouihtnl  poau  ruor  wben  ikcji  Ion." 

forth  "on  Friday,  the  13th  of  April,  1735.  prom   that   moment   his    eyes    lost    their 

O.  S.     H»  recened  the  rudiments   of  his  .  ^ 

education  under  "  dame  Hawkins,"  from  ' 

whom  he  wss  temored  to  a  most  sagacious  '"  l"".  '■''•  »  "'"^  '•'  '^'  f""*'  P"J«*  ™  "•  imtv 

schoolmaster,   named    Wendall ;    and    he  chfet. 

"astonished   his  schoolfellows  by  the  bril-  He   was   lo  be  seen  pursuing  his  avoca- 

liancy  of  bis  genius,"  till  he  was  bound  lo  lions  at  his  "  board  of  green  cioih"  day  by 

his  cousin  Coward,  of  Lynn,  to  learn  the  day,  sittioj 

■rl  and  mystery  of  a  "  glo»er  and  breeches-  '„  .  ,^   n  ,■ 

maker."     He   had  nearly  passed  through  ^   ..|     ,.„,•■■ 

his  apprenticeship,  and  attained  to  the  age  '  '  "' 

of  twenty,  unconscious  of  the   numerous  He  "  never  told  his  love  "  till  chance  ena. 

"  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  lo,"  when  one  day  bled  him   to   make  the   idol  of  his  hop* 

gating   at   a    small    shop-window,   nearly  the  offer  of  his  h.ind.     "  No,"  said  the  loo 

blinded  by  gloves  and  second-hand  unmen-  fd.'tcinating  Barbara  Green,  'i  I  will  be  an 

tionables,  an  accidental  apeilure  favoured  Evergreen."  The  lady  was  inexorable, and 
Iiiin  with   a  glimpse  of  the  too  charming     Nathan   was    in    despair;   hut    time   and 
Vol.  11.-36. 
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reA«M:tionw1usperad<<grieTing'safoUy,**aDd  The  following  ending  of  a  <<  Love-letter 

'*  it*9  better  to  have  anv  wife  than  none/'  written  by  particular  desire,"  it  a  specimen 

and  Nathan  took  unto  himself  another,  with  of  his  **  effusions  in  prose." 

whom  he  enjoyed  all  the  "ecstatic  ecstasies"        ''Marriage  is  likewar;  the  battle 

Df  domestic  felicity.                    ^^,^^3  ^       ^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  j^        ^^  winning 

Nathan  s  business  at  Lvnn  became  in-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  'stimulates  us  to  £«>ceed.     But 

adequate  to  his  wants,  and  he  removed  to  ^^  ^^^^  of  matrimony  are  much  more 

the  village  of  Dersmgham,  a  few  miles  dis-  agreeable  than  war,  bemuse  the  engage- 

tant ;  and  there,  as  a  «  ^over,  poet,  haber-  „\„^           y^  accomplished  without  being 

dasher,  green-grocer,  and  Dsalm^inger,   he  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  society.    Were 

vegetated  remote  from  vulgar  Arong,  and  f  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^i,  ^^^  comparisons  iy  warm 

beguiled  his  leisure  by     c^iUting  m  co-  imagination  could  fiimish  me  with,  it  would 

pbundity  of  cogiUUon.'  -nere  it  Mjs  he  j^efi  ^his  letter  to  a  very  great  bulk, 

tells  us,  thai  in  im  he  had  a  "  wonderful,  ..  g^  ^  conclude  ;-tL  many  inconveni- 

incomprehensible,  and  pathetic  dream   —  ^„^  attending  my  being  in  business  alone, 

a  vision  of  «"»«.  m  the  shapes  of  «  wig-  ^^^  ^e  ^„j  conception ;  and  I  wish  the  fa- 

blocks"  and  "  PaUgoniMi  cucumters,"  al-  ^j        ^  y^  abateJ  by  sharing  it  with  some 

tended  with  horrid  crashes,  like  the  noise  congenial  soul,  who  may  be  intrusted  with 

of   a  thousand  Meny  Andrews   rackets,  ^^^  ^^^^  3^4  circumstances,  and  all 

which   terrified   and    drove    him    to    the  affiiirs  of  importance,  too  tedious  to  men- 

^  mouth  of  the  sea ;"  where,  surrounded  by  tion." 
fire  and  water,  he  could  only  escape  from 

dreadful  destruction  by  —  awaking.     He  Filled  with  sel^importanee  by  a  lively 

believed  that  the  fiery  wig-blocks    were  sense  of  his  vast  acquirements,  and  his 

^  opened  to  him"  in  a  dream  as  a  caution,  te  unazing  utility  to  his  village  neighbours, 

preserve  him  from  tempution.  It  was  soon  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  <<  afiairs  of 

after  this  that,  seeing  one  of  his  neighbours  **>«  nation"  in  the  year  1799,  and  projected 

at  the  point  of  death,  he  "  cogitated  "  the  ^^  salvation  of  the  empire,  by  a  plan  of 

following  finance  for  raising  adequate  supplies  to 

carry  on  the   war   against  France   with 

**  Reflection.  vigour.    This  he  submitted  in  a  spirited 

••  Whftt  aiMt«r«  ara  wt  I  memorial,  addressed 

JP^*^**"?!^  «To  THE   Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,    PirMt  of 

Who  emtod  ufortobt,  ■^•^•■0                    ^ 

OliM.^  kl. prntrn^..  Mmutert,  «cc  &c.  &c 

Aad  tiM  ■am«  ibmc  I  b«,  *'  Ma.t  it  please  your  gracious  Honour, 

Wb«n  jmn  MTwfjr,  Deif  fir,  to  take  into  your  honourable  con- 

Cnep  apoa  »•.**  sideiatioii  the  undermentioned    business, 

, .,    .  which  al  this  critical  crisis  and  expensive 

On  another  .ci«»f  ion,  while  his  wife  wat  period  wanU  very  much  to  be  put  in  prac- 

dangerously  ill,  Nathan,  sitting  by  her  bed-  Uoe,  to  the  advantage  of  the  world,  the 

tide,  became  overwhelmed  with  «  the  in-  benefit  of  our  ovm  government,  the  public's 

fiuence  of  iancy,"  and  believing  her  actually  weliaie,  and  the  glory  of  Dersingham." 

dead,  concocted  this  Nathan's  memorial  runs  to  great  length, 

**  Epit  ph  ^^  ^  states  its  real  "  business  "  in  a  few 

piTAPH.  words^— "  Beloved  and  honourable  sir,  be 

••  Mj  wife  it  dMd,-«b«  was  <te  batt,  not  angry  at  my  nroposal,  if  not  approved 

AaailwrboMBfriand;  of,  which  is,  to  Dcg  of  all  dukes,  lords, 

Tm,  the  it  ffOB*,— iier  Mmi't  at  ntt,  eails,  baronets,  country  squires,  profound 

And  I  am  left  to  oMBd.**  justices,  gentlemen,  great  and  rich  fermers, 

Nathan  made  a  trifling  mistake;  for,  «to  *^PP*°»  tradesmen,  and  others,  who,  to  my 

his  great  surprise,"  his  wife  recovired,'  and  !!'SJ!r.h'^n!f.^Jrn™^^^ 

S3 ar^vr  ^""^  ''  ^^  ^'  ^"^  ^"^  fr;iS,,T:n^S  TdTe^iripUol^^^ 

Nathan's  deiterity  in  wielding  his  pen  deliver  up  the  same  immediately  to  govern- 

enabled  him  to  serie  unlettered  swainSin  "^^'y^,^  V'^l  T  T^^       o^*  wt 

other  matters,   besides  their  nether  gar-  port  of  this  just  and  necessary  war.    Ho- 

w»^»*.      xil         *     1.4        r      7ii       «?  noured  sir,  my  plan  is  not  to  debar  any  one 

SJStbSin^^in                                   "  *»»  *""'»«  a  «ufflcient  quantity  o/sucli 

'  like  plate,  huh  only  that  which  stands  and 

*  Thoashtsthai  breathe,  and  words  tsat  ban.**  remains  useless  and  unused,  which  would 
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raise  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  scratch  their  names  so  fllegible,  that  neither 

money.    I  have  but  little,  yet  I  am  (so  is  themselves  nor  any  body  ebe  can  read 

my  wife,  in  Ood*s  name)  minded,  wiUiug,  them." 

and  desirous,  out  of  half  a  doien  tea-  Nathan's  notoriety  was  now  at  its  height, 
spoons,  to  deliver  up  half,  which  you  know.  He  usually  visited  Lynn  once  or  twice  a 
mighty  sir,  will  be  exactly  three."  week;  and  flattered  by  the  general  enco- 
Nathan  proceeds  to  say,  that  '<  Many  miums  bestowed  on  his  transcendent  abili- 
useless  things,  sudti  as  great  waiters,  tea-  ties  by  his  admirers  in  that  ancient  town, 
kettles,  frying  and  sauce  pans,  and  sundry  he  yentured  to  disclose  a  long*Gberished 
other  articles  in  the  gold  and  silver  way,  hope,  the  object  of  his  ardent  ambition,  to 
too  tedious  to  mention,  were  they  now  appear  in  print  as  an  author.  Hu  desire 
turned  into  money,  would  supply  your  was  fostered  by  several  literary  youths,  re- 
wants  of  cash.  Brass,  earthenware,  pipe-  sident  in  Lynn,  to  whom  he  submitted  his 
clay,  china  and  glass,  nothing  can  be  writings  for  arrangement,  and  in  J  800  they 
sweeter,  nor  look  neater,  and  sufficient  for  were  Dublished  to  the  world  under  the  title 
any  man  or  woman  upon  earth  to  eat  and  of  "  Quaint  Scraps,  or  Sudden  Cogitations." 
drink  out  of. — Mr.  Pitt,  these  sentiments  I  Preyious  to  its  appearance,  he  received  re- 
deliver from  mv  heart;  they  are  the  dictates  peated  congratulations  on  the  forthcoming 
of  wisdom  and  the  fruit  of  experience.-—  book.  Among  other  **  Commendatory 
Was  our  good  and  gracious  kmg,  as  also  Verses''  was  a  poetical  address,  purporting 
yourself,  worthy  Mr.  Pitt,  once  to  come  to  have  been  written  in  America,  adaressed 
down  into  the  country,  and  take  a  survey  "  To  Nathan  Coward,  the  sage  Author  of 
of  matters,  you  would  be  astonished  how  Scraps  and  Cogitations,  by  Barnabas  Bol- 
abundance  of  individuals  live.  Pray,  sir,  dero,  LL.D.  VS.  MOPQ.  &c.  of  the  Cogi- 
in  God's  name,  take  off  a  lew  taxes  from  tating  College,  Philadelphia.**  This  pleas- 
the  necessaries  of  life,  especially  salt,  sugar,  ioK  testimonial  required  Milton,  and  the 
leather,  and  parchment.  I  myself  have  out  ^'lar-iamed  bards  of  elder  times,"  to  give 
six  or  seven  shillings  a  week  comins  in,  place  to  the  rising  luminary  of  the  poetical 
and  sometimes  not  that,  by  losses  and  bad  nemisphera. 
debts ;  and  now  com  is  risen,  we  labour 

under  great  apprehension  in  oUier  articles.  «  ATannt  I  svsvatl  hide  yoardimmbh'd  lieMkI 

— Dear  and  noble  sir,  I  once  heard  a  ser*  Wheo  thesoa  ehiBea-tbe  tUn  thould  seek  their  beds, 

roon  preached  on  a  thanksgiving  day,  for  No  longer  eloods  the  dawning  light  imprison, 

the   proclamation   of  peace,   by  one    Rev.  The  golden  age  is  eome  I  a  mighty  sun  has  risen 

Mr.  Stony,  at  Lynn,  Norfolk,  mentioning  A  nugfatj  sua,  whose  ooagregated  rajs 

the  whole  calamities  of  the  war  ;  and  he  At  Denbgham  poor  forth  their  dassling  blue  I 

brought  your  honourable  frtther  in,  very  Not  there  alone,  bat  e*enthroQghoot  all  natiow^ 

fine.     I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  Beam  Nathan's  Seni^aatfSwMmC^'faMoM/ 

I  may  shortly  hear  such  a  like  One  preached  ^^"^  better  knows  Pindarie  odes  to  write, 

upon  yourself.''  None  e'er  a  better  lore-song  eaa  indite ; 

In  conclusion,  Nathan  thus  inquires  of  None  better  knows  to  play  the  trsgio  part, 

Mr.   Pitt,  "  Honoured    sir,    from    whence  Or  with  swset  anthems  capUvate  the  heart; 

comes  wars,  and   rumours  of  wars«  cock-  None  better  knows  to  sport  extemp're  wit. 

fightings,   and  burglaries  T     Fmally,  says  Or  with  strange  spelUarert  an  ague  fit; 

Nathan,  «  The  limits  of  one  sheet  of  paper  ^^  ^*^  ^»«^  ^  '"^^  **"'  *^*«*~'  '*'• 

being  filled,  I  must  conclude,  with  wwhing  0'  ^»^  ^  "-^  Jews  harp  charm  the  ear.- 
well  to  our  good  and  gracious  king,  the 

queen,  and  all  the  royal  family ;  as  idso  to  This  address  is  printed  entire  in  Nathan's 
your  honour,  Mr.  Pitt,  your  consort,  sons  book,  which  consisted  of  epitaphs,  love- 
and  daughters,  (if  any,)  and  fiunily  in  letters,  valentines,  cures  for  the  ague  and 
general."  consumption,  reflections,  songs,  «c.  &c. 
Nathan  established  his  public  character  The  prefoce,  the  sketch  of  his  life,  and  the 
by  his  epistle  to  Mr.  Pitt.  He  made  known  conclusion  to  the  work,  were  drawn  ud  by 
its  contents  to  all  his  friends,  and  shortly  Nathan's  youthful  editors.  Through  them 
after  he  had  transmitted  it,  he  received  an  Nathan  appeal^  to  the  reviewers  in  an  ad- 
acknowledgment  of  thanks  and  a  promise  dress,  containing  the  following  spirited 
of  reward,  in  a  scrawling  hand  with  an  passage : — **  It  is  ye,  ye  mites  of  criticism 
unintelligible  signature ;  whereupon  he  it  is  ye  alone  I  fear ;  for,  like  your  name- 
sagely  consoled  himself  with  this, remark,  sakes,  the  greater  the  richness  and  good* 
that  great  men,  ''  despising  the  common,  ness  of  the  cheese  the  more  destructive  are 
plebeian    method    of    writing,    generally  your  depredations,  and  the  more  numerous 
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your  partisans.*'  Tawiids  the  public,  the 
poet  of  Dersingkani  was  equally  candid 
and  courageous.—'*  I  shun  the  general  path 
of  authors,"  says  Nathan,  '*  and  instead  of 
*  feeling  conscious  of  the  numerous  defects, 
and  submitting  my  trifles,  wiih  all  possible 
humility,  to  the  candour  of  a  generous 
public,'  I  venture  to  assert,  that  the  public 
must  receive  the  greatest  advantage  from 
my  labours ;  and  every  member  of  society 
shall  bless  the  hour  that  ushered  into  ex- 
istence my  '  Quaint  Scraps  and  my  Sudden 
Cogitations.'  For  what  author,  were  he 
actually  conscious  of  his  numerous  defects, 
would  wish  to  trust  himself  to  the  mercy 
of  that  generouM  pubUe,  whom  every  one 
condemns  for  want  of  discernment  and 
liberality.  No,  I  profess,  and  I  am  what  I 
do  profess,  a  man  of  independent  spirit  1 
and  although  I  have  hitherto  dwelt  in  ob- 
scurity, and  felt  the  annihilating  influence 
of  oppression  and  the  icy  grasp  of  poverty, 
yet  I  have  ever  enjoyed  the  praiseworthy 
4uxury  of  having  an  opinion  of  my  own ; 
t«cause, — I  am  conscious  of  the  inferiority 
cf  the  opinions  of  others.*' 

These  were  some  of  the  preliminary 
tieans  by  which,  with  an  honesty  worthy 
;o  be  imitated  by  authors  of  greater  fame, 
Nathan  aspired  to  win  *'  golden  opinions.** 
The  final  sentence  of  his  valedictory  ad- 
dress <'to  the  reader'*  is. remarkable  for 
feeling  and  dignity.  "  I  am  conscious,** 
says  Nathan,  <'  that  I  begin  te  fade ;  and  be 
assured,  that  if  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  blossom  a  few  years  longer,  it  must  be 
entirely  imputed  to  the  animating  influence 
of  your  praises,  which  will  be  g^teful  as 
the  pure  and  renovating  dews  of  heaven. 
And  when  at  length  tne  soft  breeze  of 
evening  shall  fly  over  the  spot  where  I 
once  bloomed,  the  traveller  will  refresh  it 
with  the  soft  tears  of  melancholy,  an  I  sigh 
at  the  frailty  of  all  sublunary  grandeur.*' 

His  wish  accomplished,  and  his  book 
published,  Nathan's  spare  person,  (about 
the  middle  size,)  claa  in  tight  leather 
"  shorts,"  frequently  ambulated  the  streets 
of  Lynn,  and  he  had  the  ineflable  pleasure 
of  receiving  loud  congratulations  from  his 
numerous  mends.  Here,  perhaps,  his  lite- 
rary career  had  terminated,  had  not  Napo- 
leon's abortive  threats  of  invasion  roused 
Nathan  to  take  his  stand,  with  daring  pen, 
in  defiance  of  the  insolent*  foe.  Our  pa. 
triotic  author  produced  a  ^*  Sermon"  on  the 
impending  event.  His  former  editorial 
assistants  again  aided  him,  and  announced 
Us  intentions  by  a  prospectus,  setting  foith 
that,  on  such  an  occasion,  **  when  address, 
argument,  and  agitation,  elegy,  epitaph,  and 


epithalamium,  pufff  powder,  poetry,  ana 
petition,  have  been  employed  to  invigorate 
and  inspirit  the  minds  of  Englishmen,'  it 
surely  must  be  a  matter  of  serious  exulta- 
tion, that  a  writer  of  such  superlative  cele- 
brity as  Nathan  Coward  should  draw  bis 
pen  in  defence  of  the  common  cause.— 
Cold  and  disloyal  indeed  must  be  that 
breast  which,  even  on  the  bare  perusal, 
does  not  feel  the  glow  of  enthusiastic  pa- 
triotism,—does  not  beat  with  rapture  at 
the  pride  of  Dersingham,  the  glory  of  hi« 
country,  and  the  admiration  of  the  uni- 
verse.*' 

**  Rise,  Britons,  rise,  and  rising  nobl^  raise 
Yo«r  jojrfol  P»ans  to  great  Nathan's  praise ; 
Nathan,  whoee  powers  all  glorious  heights  can  reach. 
Now  charm  an  ague, — now  a  Sermon  preach ; — 
Nathan,  who  late,  as  time  and  canee  seero'd  fit, 
Deapatch'd  a  letter  to  great  premier  I^tt. 
Showing  how  qoick  the  pnblic  in  a  daah 
Might  change  Cheir  spoons  and  platters  into  eash ; 
And  now  with  sell,  attached  to  name  nor  party. 
Thunders  oat  Tengeaace  *gunst  great  Baonaparte ; 
Zeal  that  no  riyal  bard  shall  e'er  exceed ; 
To  proTe  yonr  judgment,  quickly  buy  and  read." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  '^  Ser- 
mon," Nathan  became  more  sensible  to  the 
infirmities  of  *'  threescore  years  and  ten." 
And  the  epitaph  on  his  wife  having  been 
duly  appropriated,  for  in  good  time  she 
died,  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
had  a  daughter  married  and  settled,  and 
there,  in  her  arms,  about  the  year  1815,  he 
breathed  his  last  at  the  age  of  eighty. — 
Reqmeteai  in  pace. 

K. 


PETER  AND  MARY. 

Dr.  Soams,  master  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, towanis  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  a  whimsical  perverseness  de- 
prived the  college  over  which  he  presided 
of  a  handsome  estate.  Mary,  the  widow 
of  Thomas  Ramsey,  lord  mayor  of  London, 
in  1577,  after  conferring,  several  favours  on 
that  foundation,  proffered  to  settle  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  (a  very  large  in- 
come at  that  period)  upon  the  house,  pro- 
vided that  it  might  be  called  ^  The  college 
of  Peter  and  Mary."  "No!"  said  the 
capricious  master,  "  Peter,  who  has  lived 
so  long  single,  is  too  old  now  for  a  female 
partner."  Fuller  says  it  was  **  a  dear  jest  by 
which  to  lose  so  good  a  benefactress."  The 
lady,  offended  by  the  doctor*s  fantastic 
scruple,  turned  the  stream  of  her  oeceTO- 
lence  to  the  benefit  of  othtr  public  founda- 
tions. 
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No.  XXXII. 

[From  "  Love's  Metamorphosis,"  a  Come- 
dy, by  John  Lily,  M.  A.  1601.] 

Love  half-denied  ie  Love  half-confeet. 

Niea.     Niobe,  her  maid, 

JVmo.  I  fear  Niobe  U  in  love. 

Niohe,  Not  I,  madam;  yet  must  I  confess,  that 
oftentimes  I  bare  had  sweet  thoughts,  sometimes  hard 
conceits ;  betwixt  both,  a  kind  of  yielding;  I  know 
not  what ;  bat  certainly  I  think  it  is  not  love :  sigh  I 
oan,  and  find  ease  in  melancholy :  sinilo  I  do,  and  take 
pleasure  in  imagination :  I  feel  in  myself  a  pleasing 
pain,  a  chill  heat,  a  delicate  bitterness ;  how  to  term 
it  Z  know  not ;  withoat  donbt  it  may  be  Love ;  sare  I 
am  it  is  not  Hate. 


f  From  "  Sapho  and  Phao,"  a  Comedy,  by 
the  same  Author,  1601.  J 

PhaOf  a  poor  Ferryman,  praises  his  con- 
dition.'^He  ferries  over  f^enus  ;  who  in^ 
flames  Sapho  and  him  with  a  mutual  pa^ 
sion, 

Phao.  Thonarta  ferryman,  Phao,  yet  a  freeman; 
possessing  for  riches  content,  and  for  honours  qoiet. 
Thy  thoughts  are  no  higher  than  thy  fortunes,  nor  thy 
desires  greater  than  thy  caUing.  Who  climbeth,  stand- 
eth  on  glass,  and  falleth  on  thorn.  Thy  heart's  thirvt 
it  satisfied  with  thy  hand's  thrift,  and  thy  gentle  la> 
bonrs  in  the  day  tarn  to  sweet  slumbers  in  the  night. 
As  much  doth  it  delight  thee  to  rule  thy  oar  in  a  calm 
stream,  as  it  doth  Sapho  to  sway  the  sceptre  in  her 
brave  eoart  Envy  never  castetb  her  eye  low,  ambi- 
tion pointeth  always  opward,  and  revenge  harketh 
only  at  stars.  Thoa  farest  delicately,  if  thou  have  a 
fare  to  buy  any  thing.  Thine  angle  is  ready,  when  thy 
oar  is  idle;  and  as  sweet  is  the  fish  which  thou  gettest 
in  the  river,  as  the  fowl  which  others  buy  in  the  mar- 
ket. Thoa  needest  not  fear  poison  in  thy  gl:i8«,  nor 
treason  in  thy  gnard.  The  wind  is  thy  greatest  enemy, 
whose  might  is  withstood  by  policy.  O  sweet  life  I 
seldom  Iband  ander  a  golden  covert,  often  under  a 
thatcht  cottage.  But  here  cometV  one ;  I  will  with- 
draw myself  aside ;  it  maybe  a  passenger. 

Fenus,  Phao  :  She,  as  a  mortal. 

Venn*,  Pretty  yonth,  do  yoa  keep  the  ferry,  that 
condncteth  to  Syraeasa? 

Phao.  The  ferry,  fair  lady,  that  condncteth  to  Syra- 
eoiia. 

VeiMU.  1  fear,  if  the  water  shoold  begin  to  swell, 
thon  wilt  want  canning  to  gnide. 

Phao.  These  waters  are  commonly  as  the  paasengers 
are  ;  and  Uierefore,  carrying  one  so  fair  in  show,  there 
IS  no  cause  to  fear  a  rough  sea. 


Vtwa.  To  pass  the  time  in  thy  boat,  can'st  (boa  de. 
vise  any  pastime  ? 

Phao.  If  the  wind  be  with  me,  I  can  angle,  or  tell 
tales :  if  against  me,  it  will  be  pleasure  for  yon  to  see 
me  take  pains. 

VenMS.  I  like  not  fishing ;  yet  was  I  bom  of  the  sea. 

Phao.  But  he  may  bless  fishing,  that  caught  such  aa 
one  in  the  sea. 

Vent,  It  was  not  with  aa  aagle,  my  boy,  bat  with 
a  net 

Phao.  So,  was  it  said,  that  Valoan  caught  Mars 
with  Venus. 

V9nu».  Did'bt  thon  hear  so  ?  it  was  some  tale. 

Phao.  Yea,  Madam;  and  that  in  the  boat  did  I 
mean  to  make  my  tale. 

Vernu.  It  is  not  for  a  ferryman  to  talk  of  the  God< 
Loves  :  but  to  tell  how  thy  father  could  dig,  and  tL/ 
mother  spin..   But  come,  let  ns  away. 

Phao.  I  am  ready  to  wait— 

Saphoy  sleepless  for  love  of  Phao,  who 
loves  her  as  much,  consults  with  him  about 
some  medicinal  herb :  She,,  a  great  Lady  ; 
He,  the  poor  Ferryman,  but  now  promotca 
to  be  her  Gardener 

Sapho.  What  herha  have  you  brought,  Phao  ? 

Phao.  Such  aa  wiU  make  you  sleep.  Madam  ;  thoagh 
they  cannot  make  me  slamber. 

Sapho.  Why,  how  ean  yoa  cure  me,  when  you  can- 
not remedy  yoarself  ? 

Phao.  Yes,  madam ;  the  eansea  are  coafrary.  For 
it  is  only  a  dryness  in  yoar  brains,  that  keepeth  yoa 
from  rest.    But— 

Sapho.  Bat^at? 

Phao.  Nothing :  hot  mine  is  not  so— 

Sapho.  Nay  then,  I  despair  of  help,  if  our  disease 
be  not  all  one. 

Phao.  I  would  oar  diseases  were  all  one ! 

Sapho.  It  goes  hard  with  the  patient,  when  the  phy- 
sician is'  desperate. 

Phao.  Yet  Medea  made  the  evei^waking  dragon  to 
snort,  when  she  (poor  sool)  could  not  wink. 

Sapho.  Medea  was  in  love,  and  nothing  could  cause 
her  rest  bat  Jason. 

Phao.  Indeed  I  know  no  herb  to  make  lovers  sleef; 
but  Heart's  Ease:  which,  because  it  growelh  ao  high, 
I  cannot  reach,  for — 

Sapho.  Kor  whom  ? 

Phao.  For  such  as  love — 

Sapho.  It  stoopeth  very  low,  and  I  can  never  stoop 
to  it,  that 

Phao.  That  what  ? 

Sapho.  That  I  may  gather  it  Bat  why  do  you  si^h 
so,  Phao  ? 

Phao.  It  is  mine  ase.  Madam. 

Sapho.  It  will  do  yoa  harm,  and  me  too :  for  I  never 
bear  one  sigh,  but  I  mast  sigh  also. 

Phao.  It  were  best  then  that  your  Ladyship  gtve  me 
leave  to  be  gone  :  for  I  can  but  sigh — 

Sapho.  Nay,  stay  ;  for  now  I  begin  to  sigh,  I  shall 
not  leave,  thoagh  you  be  gone.  But  what^o  yon  thiak 
best  for  your  sighing,  to  take  it  away  ? 

Phao.  Yew,  Madam. 
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PAm.  No,  Madam ;  Yew  of  the  trM.  ..^  ^^  Hr^MT?  »• 

Stpho.  Tlim  win  1 107«  Yew  the  betUr.    And  in-  '*  *       tlUlH  J!*, 

dwd  I  think  it  wonld  make  me  ileep  (oo;  thereforv,  Xhis  is  the  SOOthingf  word  that  calms  the 

aU  other  limpiea  set  aside.  I  will  simply  ase  onlr  mind  under  all  the  Tariotts  anxieties,  mor- 

^*^'  tifications,  and  disappointments  we  meet 

PAde.  Do.  Madam;  for  I  think  «)thi.gi.  the  world  ^jjIj,  day  after  day,  in  the   busy  world, 

■o  good  as  Yew.  This  is  the  idea  that  enables  us  to  support 

Sapko.  FaroweU.  ftw  this  time.  U^^  ^^^^^  trying  vexations  and  troubles^it 

ox  *•       &     f     ^j-..^  ^^--^^--       is  an  antidote  for  every  evil — 

Sapko  que$Uom  k^  low-placed  AJfbetUm.         ^^  ,.  Home  T— There  U  a  deliciously 

Sofho,  Into  the  nest  of  an  Aleyon  no  bird  eaa  enter  restful,  quiet  tone  about  the  word.     It  pre* 

9nt  the  Alejron :  and.into  the  heart  of  so  great  aladj  sents  heavenly  ideas  of  Soft  ease,  and  gentle 

lan  an/  ereep  bat  a  great  Lord  f  repose  to  the  oppressed  mind  and  languid 

bcNdy — ideas  of  quiet  seclusion,  where  one's 

€Wf  tU    Sapko  cured  of  ker  hve  by  ike  powers  and  faculties  may  be  relaxed,  and 

pUy  of  Fenu9.  be  at  rest.    The  idea  of  '<  home ''  is  per- 

<%«.  Bntwhatwillyo-doforPhao?  haos  the  only  one  which  DreMi^es  y^^^^^^ 

S4kc.  I  wiU  wish  him  Ibrtnnate.    This  will  I  do  *"^?!?".T^  *"  ^"^^^   ■"  ^^  ^'^^'^ 

for  Phao,  because  I  onoe  loved  Phao:  for  nerer  shall  P®J2?"' *^'  "*"     ., .     ,^         ,      ,       ,  - 

Ubesaid.thatSapholoTedtohate:orthatoatof]of«  ,.  ^he  weary  child  that  slowly  dravrs  lis 

sheeoa]dnotbeasooarteoos.asshe  was  in  love  pas-  "^"®  tender  feet,  one  after  the  Other,  m 

w)uM.  endeavours  to  keep  up  with  *<  dear  papa," 

who  has  taken  it  out  for  a  long  walk,  looks 

Pkacre  final  rewhtian,  ap  in  his  (ace  with  brightening  eyes,  as  he 

PAm.  O  Sapho.  thou  hast  Cupid  in  thy  arms.  1 1.  «»y«>  "  N«ver  mind,  we  shall  s<K>n  be  kome 

my  heart ;  thou  kissest  him  for  sport.  I  must  eono  °?^-         ^^  ^"7  ^^^^^  ^^f.^  ^^^  «™SP 

him  for  spite  {  yet  wiU  I  not  corse  him,  Sapho.  whom  ?'  "*«  supporting  hand   of  its  fother,  and 

thon  kissMt    This  shaU  be  my  resolution.  whereTcr  I  '^S  poor  drooping  head  half  erects,   as  it 

wander,  to  be  as  I  wen  ever  kneeUng  before  Sapho  i  thinks  of  the  kind  mother  who  will  receive 

my  loyalty  unspotted,  though  onivwarded.    With  as  it  with  woixis  of  sympathy  for  its  fatijfue, 

little  maUee  Willi  go  to  my  gravi>.  as  I  did  lie  withal  Seat   it  in   her  lap,   lay  its  face   on  her 

in  my  cradle.    My  life  shall  be  sp«it«in  sighing  and  cherishing  bosom  with  comforting  expres- 

wishing;  the  one  for  my  bad  fortune,  the  other  for  sions,  and  chafe  its  aching  limbs  with  her 

Sapho*s  good.  soft  palms. 

Q^  ^  The  school  boy,  or  girl,  when  holiday- 
time  comes— with  what  anxiety  do  they 

—  not  look  forward  to  the  time  of  the  chaise's 

arrival,  which  is  to  take  them  ^'homeT* 

For  tke  Table  Book.  Xhey  both  think  of  the  approaching  happy 

WHITTLE  SHEEPSHANKS,  ESQ.         "f  ^'"^S^  ^^*^  *"  ^^i'  arfecUonate  femily- 

'       ^  the  encouraging  smile  of  the  proud  father 

Formerly  there  was  a  farmer  of  very  ex-r  —  the  overwhelming  kisses  of  the  fond 
tensive  property,  who  was  also  of  great  piety,  mother — ^the  vociferous  welcomes  of  the 
residing  in  Craven,  with  the  above  awkward  delighted  brothers  and  sisters.  Visions  of 
Christian  and  surname.  He  once  purchased  well-merited  praise  bestowed  on  the  differ- 
some  sheep  of  a  native  of  North  Britain  at  ent  exhibitions  of  the  neatly  executed  copy- 
one  oftheSkipton  cattle  fairs,and  not  having  book,  the  correctly  worked  sums,  (those 
cash  enough  with  him  to  pay  for  them,  he  said  tremendously  long  phalanxes  of  figures, 
to  the  man,  *'  Tve  no  money  by  me  at  pre-  that  call  forth  the  mirthful  astonishment  of 
sent,  but  I'll  settle  with  you  next  fair."  the  younger  party,)  the  welUrecited  Latin 
"  An*  wha  ma  ye  be,  sir?"  said  the  Soots-  lines,  and  the  «  horribly  hard  *'  translation, 
man.  **  What,  don't  ye  know  me  ?  I  pass  before  Aw  mind. — Ske  anticipates  the 
thought  every  body  knew  Whittle  Sheep-  admiration  that  will  be  elicited  by  the  dis- 
shanks."  *^  Hout  f  mon,"  said  the  Scots-  play  of  certain  beautiful  needlework,  (that 
man,  *^  dinna  think  to  make  a  fule  o'  me ;  pernicious  destroyer  of  female  health,  both 
wha*  ever  heard  sic  a  name  o'  a  theepekanks  bodily  and  mental,)  which,  at  the  expense 
tri*  a  wkiitleto  it,**  This  so  offended  Mr.  of  shape  and  eyesight,  is  perhaps  brought 
Sheepshanks,  that  he  changed  his  name  to  to  such  perfection  as  exactly  to  imitate  the 
^O'"*^'  finest   "Brussels.'* — Alas,  poor   Woman! 

T.  Q.  M.  How  comes  it  that  we  are  so  blind  to  our 
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own  goody  as  to  employ  in  such  trifling  and 
even  injurious  pursuits  all  your  faculties, 
which  (inferior  to  man's,  as  man  assumes 
they  are)  might  still  be  cultivated  and  de- 
veloped, so  as  to  add  mental  acquirements 
to  your  gentle  qualities,  and  render  you  a 
still  more  amiable  and  desirable  companion 
for  us.  0 

The  man  while  busy  at  his  daily  occupa- 
tion thinks  of  going  '<  home  "  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  with  ecstasy.  He  knows 
that  on  his  return  he  shall  find  an  affection- 
ate face  to  welcome  him— a  warm  snug 
room — a  bright  fire — a  clean  hearth — the 
tea-things  laid — the  sofa  wheeled  round  on 
the  rug — and,  in  a  few  minutes  after  bis 
entrance,  his  wife  sitting  by  his-  side,  con- 
soling him  in  his  vexations,  aiding  him  in 
his  plans  for  the  future,  or  participating  in 
his  joys,  and  smiling  upon  him  for  the 
good  news  he  may  have  brought  home  for 
her — ^hts  children  climbing  on  the  hassock 
at  his  feet,  leaning  over  his  knees  to  eye 
his  face  with  joyous  eagerness,  that  thqr 
may  coaxingly  win  his  intercession  with 
"  dear  mamma "  for  "  only  half  an  hour 
longer.*' 

I  have  hitherto  looked  only  at  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture.  I  am  unhappily  aware 
that  there  are  individuals  who  never  can 
know  the  luxury  of  "  home.'*  Mr.  Charles 
Lamb  says,  that  '*  the  home  of  the  very 
poor  is  no  home."  And  I  also  aver,  that 
the  home  of  the  very  rich  is  no  home.  He 
may  be  constantly  at  home  if  he  chooses, 
therefore  he  can  never  know  the  delightful 
sensation  of  a  return  to  it,  after  having 
been  obliged  (for  with  human  beings  the 
chief  charm  of  a  thing  seems  to  arise  from 
its  being  denied  to  us)  to  remain  out  all 
day.  Besides,  •*  home  "  should  be  a  place 
of  simplicity  and  quiet  retirement  after  the 
turmoil  of  the  world.  Do  the  rich  find 
thete  amid  their  numerous  guests  and 
officious  domestics — ^their  idle  ceremony, 
and  pomp,  and  ostentation  ?  This  is  not 
the  **  ease  and  comfort  "  (that  greatest 
source  of  an  Englishman's  delight)  which 
should  be  peculiar  to  "  home." 

There  is,  likewise,  another  being  who 
never  can  teste  the  truly  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment of  «  home :"  —  I  mean  the  "  Old 
Bachelor."  He  leturns  to  his  lodging  (I 
will  not  say  to  his  "  home")— there  may 
be  every  thing  he  can  possibly  desire  in  the 
shape  of  mere  external  comforts,  provided 
for  him  by  the  officious  zeal  and  anxious 
wish  to  please  of  Mrs.  Smith,  (his  house- 
keeper,) but  still  the  room  has  an  air  of 
chilling  vacancy  : — ^the  very  atmosphere  of 
the  apartment    has    a    dw^   uninhabited 


appearance — the  chairs,  set  round  with  pre- 
▼oking  neatness,  look  reproachfully  useless 
and  unoccupied— and  the  tables  and  other 
furniture  shme  with  impertinent  and  futile 
brightness.  All  is  dreary  and  repelling. 
No  gentle  face  welcomes  his  arrival— no 
loving  hand  meets  his^'ao  kind  looks  an- 
swer the  listless  gaze  he  throws  round  the 
apartment  as  he  enters.  He  sits  down  to  a 
book---alone.  There  is  no  one  sitting  b'y 
his  side  to  enjoy  with  htm  the  fiivourite 
passage,  the  apt  remark,  the  just  criticism 
— no  eyes  in  which  to  read  his  own  feelings 
— his  own  tastes  are  unappreciated  and 
unreflected — he  has  no  resource  but  him- 
self—- no  one  to  look  up  to  but  himself-^all 
his  enjoyment,  all  his  nappiness  must  ema- 
nate from  himself.  He  flings  down  the 
volume  in  despair — ^buries  his  face  in  hit 
hands — ^thinks  of  her  who  might  have  been 
his  beloved  and  heart-cheering  companion 

— Mhe  is  ffone ! 

Home!  —  scene  of  tenderly  cherished 
infancy— of  youthful  boovancy,  brilliant 
with  enjoying  and  hopeful  feelings  —  of 
maturer  and  exquisite  happiness^— of  all 
our  best  feelings — ^towards  thee  does  my 
heart  ever  yearn  in  constant  and  grateful 
affection  I— 

M.  H. 
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THE  BLACKBERRY  BLOSSOM. 

Written  in  Epping  Forest* 

Tke  nuuden**  blasb. 

Sweet  blAckberry  blossom,  tiK>a 
Wearest,  i&  prickly  leares  that  rove 

0*er  friendlike  tvrning  bongk. 

Companionship 

Thine  nttribntes^  thou  fivest 
Likeness  of  rirtae  shielded  safe 

From  lives  with  whom  thoa  Uvett. 

What  is  mankind  ? 

But  like  tkj  Mrand'riog  ?— nrne 
Leads  mortals  throogh  the  maae  of  liiv, 

And  tkonsands  hopewards  climb. 

A  sndden  blast— 

Then  what  of  hope  remains  ? 
Beauty  full  soon  by  dokness  falls. 

And  pleasures  die  in  pains. 

But  fruit  succeed*— 

Thou  ripenest  by  the  sky : 
May  human  hearts  bear  fruits  of  peM« 

Before  in  earth  they  lie  I 


August  19,  1827. 
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NOTES  ON  A  TOUR,  CHIEFLY  PEDESTRIAN,  FROM  SKIPTON  IN  CRAVEN, 
YORKSHIRE,  TO  KESWICK,  IN  CUMBERLAND. 

■■  I  UU  Ih*  DU  whs  eu  Innl  fiDB  Du  Id  BMwtlt*  ud  lar  'lu  ■!!  iMn^."—SUrmt 

July  14,  1837.  Left  Skiptoo  for  Ket-  pZaTedi  ooe  after  the  ptalmi  fbi  the  day, 
wick.  Th«  Toad  from  Skipton  to  Bumsal  and  the  other  after  the  second  iesson  ;  but 
uhibitt  tome  romantic  scenery,  which  the  during  the  singing  of  the  metric*!  psalma 
mute  of  Wordsworth  ha;  made  classic  the  organ  was  silent.  Instead  of  it  two  ot 
ffround.  Ahout  half  a  mile  fiom  Rilston,  three  strange-looking  countrymen  in  tha 
•n  the  risht-hand  side  of  the  road,  are  Ihe  oi^an  gallery  railed  an  iobaiinonioui  nois« 
mins  of  NoTlon  tower,  one  of  the  principal  with  a  small  tiddle,  a  flute,  and  a  clarinet, 
scenes  in  the  poem  of  the  "  White  Doe  of  Why  do  the  churchwardens  allow  this? 
Rylstone."  Having  Tisiled  the  tower  before.  The  galleiy  of  the  chuich  should  not  b« 
I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  reascend  allowed  to  resemble  the  interior  of  an  ale- 
tte immense  precipice  on  which  it  stands.  house  at  a  village  feast.    Tlie  church  wouM 

15th,  Siadas-     Previously  to  the  com-  have   looked  letter  had  it  been  cleaner: 

mencemenl  oftheseivice  at  Burrual  church,  the  pew  wherein  I  sat  wu  coveted  with 

I  sketched  tlie  "  lich'gale,"  which  differs  cobwebs.      The   business   of  the  chutcb- 

coniiderably    from    the    beautifiil   one   of  wardens  seemed  lo  me  (o  consist  rather  in 

Beckenham,  in  Kent;  a  drawing  whereof  thumping  the  heads  of  naughty  boys  ihan 

is  in  my  friend  Mr.  Hone's  Tabit  Book,  in  looking  after  the  slate  of  the  chuitii. 

The  manner  wherein  the  gate  turns  on  ils  AJlertuion,  mnu  iag.     At  Lintott,  about 

pivol  is  rather  curious,  and  will  be  best  two  miles  up  the  river,  arrived  durins  th« 

exemplified  by  the  drawing  above.    The  time  of  service.    This  church  has  suffered 

churcn,  an  old  structure,  apparently  of  the  much  from  the  "beautifiers;"  who,  among* 

reign  of  Henry  VII.,  is  pleasantly  situated  other  equally  judicious  improvemeoti,  hare 

on"thebanksoftheciystalWhar(e."  While  placed  a  Venetian  window  over  the  altar  of 

attending  divine  service,  one  or  two  things  the  GotKU-  edifice :  Ihe  present  incumbent 

struck  me  as  remarkable.     The  church  has  the  Rev.  Mr.Coullliursl,  isiiboulto  lemov^ 

an  organ,  on  which  two  voluntaries  were  it.      The   altar   rails   were    co-<red   wit'' 
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garlands  made  of  artificial  flowers.  Church 
{(arlands  were  formerly  made  of  real  flowers. 
They  are  borne  before  the  corpses  of  un- 
married young  women.  I  have  heard  an 
old  vtroman  in  Durham  sing  the  foUowiog 
stanza,  which  evidently  alludes  to  the 
custom  :— 

When  I  «m  dead,  before  I  be  buried. 

Hearken  ye  maidens  fair,  this  most  je  do- 
Make  me  a  garland  of  maijoraa  and  lemon  thjroe. 
Mixed  with  the  pansj,  reecmarj,  and  rne. 

The  practice  of  bearing  the  garlands  is  siill 
very  common  in  the  country  churches  in 
Craven. 

In  the  church-yard  is  the  following  in- 
scription on  a  stone,  date  1825 1  The  march 
of  intellect  is  surely  here  proceeding  at  a 
rapid  pace ! 

Remember  man,  that  paseth  bj 
As  thon  is  now  so  once  was  I ; 
And  as  I  is  (K)  mast  thoa  be. 
Prepare  th  jself  to  follow  me. 

Some  one  had  written  beneath. 

To  follow  7oa*s  not  mj  intent. 
Unless  I  knew  which  way  joa  went. 

July  16.  Went  from  Linton  oyer  the 
moors  to  Clapham  ;  passed  through  Skire- 
thoms,  over  Skirethoms  moor,  by  Malham 
Water^  by  the  side  of  Pennygent,  through 

Great  and  Little  Stainforth,  over  ~ 

moor,*  through  Wharfe  and  Austwiok. 
Malham  Water  is  a  beautiful  lake,  well 
worthy  of  the  traveller's  notice ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  source  of  the  river  Aire, 
which  springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  About 
a  mile  from  it  is  the  ramous  chasm  Gor- 
dale.  (Vide  Gray *s  Journal.)    From  ■■■ 

moor,^  above  Uie  village  of  Little  Stain- 
forth,  is  a  sublime  view  of  mountain  scenery, 
in  which  Pennygent  is  a  principal  object. 
No  traveller  should  pass  through  Little 
Stainforth  without  seeing  the  waterfall  be- 
low the  bridge.  There  is  a  finer  one  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  I  was  ignorant  of  it 
when  I  pvsed  through  the  village.  From 
the  waterfall  the  bridge  appears  to  great 
advantage ;  the  arch  has  a  nnc  span.  Inere 
are,  I  was  told,  some  curious  caves  in  Jhis 
part.  N.B.  This  day's  journey  taught  me 
that  the  information  of  the  peasantry  with 
respect  to  distances  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon :  at  Little  Stainforth  I  was  informed 
it  was  three  miles  to  Clapham ;  six  would 
have  been  nearer  the  mars. 


*  I  cannot  remember  the  names :  the  map  of  York' 
skiie  I  hare  affords  no  ciae. 


JWjf  17,  18.  Kirby  LontddU.  Tliis  town 
is  on  the  banks  of  the  Lune,  which  here 
winds  through  a  finely  wooded  valley.  It 
has  an  elegant  old  bridge.  In-  one  of  the 
battlements  is  a  stone,  resembling  a  Roman 
altar,  with  this  inscription— F£ake  God, 
HoNORE  TE  KiNGE,  1683.  Why  and  when 
placed  there  I  know  not.  Drunken  Beuw 
naby*s  *\Aulam  faetam  in  tabemam,**  may 
be  seen  in  the  main  street :  it  is  still  used 
as  an  inn.  The  church  is  a  handsome 
structure;  near  the  altar  rails  1  observed 
the  table  of  consanguinity  placed.*  At  the 
west  end  is  a  fine  Norman  doorway,  a 
considerable  sufferer  by  "  beautifying." 
In  the  church-yard,  on  a  neat  pyramidal 
tombstone,  is  the  following  melancholy  in- 
scription : — 

Eoitem  $ide, 

Sacud 
to  the  Memory  of 

Alios  Ci.AaK, 
Aged  31  yean ; 

Aovis  Wallimo, 
Aged  85; 

BkumI  (3o»iitbwaitb, 
Aged  90; 

HaHITAB  AftMSTBOV*, 

Aged  18; 

Aovxs  NioHOLSoir, 

Aged  17: 

All  of  whom  were  hurried  into  eternity  by  the  awM 

eonflagration  by  fire  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  Hotel,  la 

this  town,  on  the  night  of  the -6  December,  1890. 

Western  tide. 

In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  Death. 

Before  the  monatains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thon  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  eren  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  thon  art,  O  Qod  I 

Thon  tnmest  man  to  destmctioa,  and  sayest.  Return, 
ye  children  of  men. 

Thou  earnest  them  away  as  with  a  flood  ;  they  are 
as  a  sleep :  in  the  morning  they  are  like  grass  which 
springeth  up. 

In  the  morning  it  flonrisheth  and  gioweth  up  :  in  the 
evening  it  is  cut  down  and  withered. 

Erected  by  voluntary  contributions. 

All  the  sufferers  in  this  dreadful  conflagra- 
tion seem  to  have  been  young.  "  Whom 
the  Gods  love  die  young,*'  I  think  is  said 
by  one  of  the  Grecian  poets. 

A  walk,  extending  from  the  north  gate 
of  the  chuich-yard  along  the  banks  of  the 
Lune,  affords  a  delightful  prospect  of  the 
county,  with    several    gentlemen's   seats. 

*  This  seems  a  prettjp  general  custom  in  WestsMi^ 
land.  Do  the  yonng  people  of  this  county  need  inform- 
ing that  '*  a  man  may  uot  marry  his  grandmother  r" 
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N.B.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hant,  the  author  of  an  aa  old  woinau  popped  out  her  hiead  from 

elegaut  venion  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Deli-  the  window  of  a  rude  hot,  and  asked  me  if 

vered,  was  once  curate  here.    I  beliefe  the  I  should  like  to  see  the  waterfall :  I  entered 

well-known  Carus  Wilson  is  the  officiating  her  dwelliog,  where  a  good  fire  of  sticks 

minister  at  present.  and  turf  was  burning  on  the  hearth ;  and, 

18thy  Mwmnff—Ai  Kendal.    At  Cow-  from   the    oonYersation    of   the  dame,    I 

brow    half  way  between  Kirby  Lonsdale  gleaned  that  she  was  a  dependant  on  the 

and  this  place^  is  the  following  stanza,  be-  bounty    of  Lady  le   Fleming,  in   whose 

neath  a  sign  representing  a  ploughboy :—  grounds  the  water&ll  was :  she  at  length 

^         ^   ,  ,.    ^  .  conducted  me  to  it.    This  waterfall  is  cer- 

The wither*. f»ir.«ij«»Mon. now.  j^^,    ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  3^  ^         y^  ^^ 

Dnvoa«yboyj^God.pa^th«ploagh;  ^.^^^  of  a  summer-house  it  has  rather  a 

wdil>njl^^w.^v^n^\jr  cockney  appearance.    RydalHallisahuge 

''    '  uncouth  building;    the    beautifiers  have 

Had  this  '^  poetry"  been  in  the  neigh-  made  the  old  mansion  look  like  a  factory : 
bourhood  of  Durham,  I  should  have  sus-  when  I  first  saw  it  from  the  road  I  mistook 
pected  it  to  have  been  written  either  by  it  for  one.  N.B.*  For  seeing  the  waterfall, 
the  late  Baron  Brown,  or  Vet.  Doc.  Mar-  the  price  is  ^  what  you  choose !" 
shall,  though  I  do  not  think  the  doctor  I  now  proceeded  to  Rydal  Mount,  which, 
would  have  made  such  a  bull  as  runs  in  from  the  trees  surrounding  it,  can  hardly 
tHe  last  line.  be  seen  from  the  road  :  the   approach  is 

19.  Left  Kendal  for  Bmonsu,  Arrived  shaded  by  beautiful  laurels — proper  trees 
there  in  the  evening,  and  took  up  my  quar-  for  the  residence  of  Wordsworth !  While 
ters  at  the  posting-house  at  the  entrance  of  reconnoitring  I  was  caught  in  a  heavy 
the  village.    From  the  front  windows  of    thunder-shower,   and    should  have   been 

the  inn  is  a  good  view  of  Windermere.  At  drenched,  had  not  a  pretty  servant  girl  in- 

the  time  of  my  arrival  it  was  invisible ;  both  vited  me  into  the  kitchen,  where  I  sat  for 

lake  and  village  were  enveloped  in  a  thick  at  least  an  hour.   On  the  dresser,  in  a  laige 

mist.    About  eight  o'clock  the  mist  di^  wicker  cage,  were  two  turtledoves ;  these, 

persedy  the  sky  grew  clear,  and  Winder-  I  learnt,  weregreat  favourites,  or  rather />«/«, 

mere  was  seen  in  all  its  beauty.    This  is  (that  was  the  word,)  with  the  bard.    The 

the  largest  of  the  English  lakes ;  and,  ac-  shower  having   ceased,  I    obtained  Mrs. 

cording  to  Mr.  Athey^  Guide,  is  ten  miles  Wordsworth's  leave  to  walk  through  the 

in  leu^.    The  hills  around  it  are  delisht^  garden  :  from  the  mount  in  it  I  gained  an 

fully  wooded,  but  the  scenery  is  tame  when  excellent  view  of  the  front  part  of  the 

compared  with  that  of  the  more  northern  house.    I  had  scarcely  reached  the  village 

lakes.     Bell's  Island   is  now  called  Cur-  of  Rydal  when  another  shower  drove  me 

wen's  Island,  from  its  being  the  country  into  a  cottage,  from  the  door  of  which  I 

residence  of  Mr.  Curwen :  it  is  the  largest  had  my  first  view  of  the  author  of  the  Lyri- 

of  the  numerous  islands  on  Windermere,  cal  Ballads :  he  is  rather  tall,  apparently 

In  Bowness  church-yard  is  a  tomb  to  the  about  fifty  years  of  age;  he  was  dressed  in 

memory  of  Rassellas  Belfield,  an  Abyssi-  a  hair  cap,  plaid  coat,  and  white  trowsers.  > 

nian.  Near  Troutbeck  bridge,  in  the  neigh-  It  was  gratifying  to  hear  how  the  Rydal 

bourhood,  is  the  seat  of  the  laureate  of  the  peasantry  spoke  of  this  good  man.    One 

Palmy  isle.     In  the  midst  of  the  village  is  said  he  was  kind  to  the  poor ;  another,  that 

a  tiee  on  which  notices  of  sales  are  posted,  he  was  very  religious ;  another,  that  he  had 

Bowness  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  kendal  no  pride,  and  would  speak  to  any  body : 

what  Homsey  is  to  the  cocknies,  and  dur-  all  were  loud  in  his  praise, 
ing  the  summer  months  gipsy ing  excur-        At  Rydal  is  a  neat  gothic  church,  lately 

sions  are  very  frequent.     On  the  evening  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  Lady  le  Fleming, 

that  I  arrived  some  Oxonians  were  *'  asto-  I  have  not  seen  any  new  church  that  pleased 

nishing  the  natives :"  they  seemea  to  think  me  so  much  as  this ;  the  east  end  is  finely 

that,  as  they  were  from  college,  they  had  a  conceived,  and  both  the  exterior  and  inte- 

right  to  give  themselves  airs.    The  inhabit-  rior  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  taste 

ants  appeared  to  regard  them  with  mingled  and  talent  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Webster  of 

ooks  ot  pity  and  derision.  Kendal.     I  wished  Mr.  Hone  had  seen  it 

July  20.     Left  Bowness  for  Qfat^mere,  with  me,  for  I  know  he  would  have  been 

through  Ambleside  and  Rydal.     At  the  last  delighted  with  it.    The  church  tower  forms 

place  I  turned  aside  to  see  Rydal  Mount,  a  pretty  object  from  many  parts  of  the 

the  residence  of  the  celebrated  poet,  Words-  neighbourhood.     Rydal  lake  >y  ""mall,  but 

^orth.     While  proceeding  to  his  cottage,  very  romantic.  On  some  of  the  surrounding 
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hilis  I  observed  those  rude  erections  of  I  obsenred  the  children  busily  employed  ia 
loose  stones  which  the  country  boys  are  in  preparing  sarlands  of  such  wild  flowers  as 
the  habit  of  building,  and  which  they  call  the  beautiful  valley  produces,  for  the  even- 
men.  Wordsworth  alludes  to  these  men  in  ing  procession,  which  commenced  at  nice, 
his  Lyrical  Ballads : —  in    the  following    order: — The   children 

,.  ^  (chiefly  girls)  holding  these  garlands,  pa- 

To  tbe  top  of  hiffh  • thBj  chaae  d  to  clmU,  ^^^  ^j^^^  .    ^^  ^iU  preceded  by  the 

And  there  did  they  bajld.  without  .lortar  or  lime.  ^^.^  ^^^^  .^^^^^  ^^  the  great  drui  for 

A««onthetopofthecr^f.  ^j^j^  information;)  they  then  entered  the 

A  few  of  these  «  men''   being  provided  ^^urch    where  the  three  largest  garlands 

with  arms,  resemble  crosses,  and  transport  ^«e  placed  on  the  alUr,  and  the  remammg 
the  imagination  of  the  beholder  to  cathlolic     .^^«»  »«  various  other  parts  of  the  place, 

countr^.    The  «  Opium  Eater  resides  in  (^f  <he  bv,  the  beautifiers  have  placed  aa 

wuiiiii^.     X  J        y  ^1    window  above  the  altar,  of  the  non- 

Aisjart;   I  saw  him;  his  name  is  De  desiript  erder  of  architecture.)    In  the  pro- 

July  21,     Grassmere.    Arrived  here  at  ^^^  I  observed  the  "Opium  Eater," 

nine  !n    the  morning,   and   took  up   my  ,?^'\^'^'?  *SJ?P"J^  K^'lS*™*"  ^^^^^^ 

quarters  at  Jonathan  Bell's,  the  Grassmere  1?.  «$«    "^u^^JP^'^iT*:!   ^LV  ^""i  SJ"' 

"        i:. .     •     \«^„*  i^„*j«  «iilaa«     Thp  Wordsworth,  Miss  Wordsworth,  and  Miss 

inn.    This  \«,,?.^"^^f,,»^^^y^^^^^  Dora  Wordiworth.     Wordsworth   is   the 

r'l'^i.      ^  V  !?K  Vr.  r^  chief  supporter  of  these  rustic  ceremonies! 

lU  lake  and  church  are  so  exquisitely  ae-  _^    „  '?1„:„_  _...  ,k«  »«■<«  .j:,....„^j 

scribed,  conveys  but  a  faint  Idea  of  its  ^*  P"?=^""'  owf.*f  P»rty  adjourned 

beauti^-even  my  favourite,  Wilson,  has  «  «he  b?^^I?J™.  *  ^"'A  «T.Lru/. 

failed  in  delineating  this  faiiy  spot.    On  '"^nd,  Mr.  BeHs,  yvhere  the  country  lads 

.       . JL    c   .   V-    .  .!.„.  ,,i.,JC  mo  ma  *™  lasses  tripped  it  mernly  and  heavily. 
entering,  the  firs  object  that  struck  me  was  ^„^  tKramusement  *««»,,  but'l 

the  church  and  its  cemetery.  ^,^  j,  ^j^^y^^  fo,  ^  ^^  ^Jj  ^^^ 

There  ia  a  little  chnrch-yard  on  the  side  the  greatest  noise  seemed  to  be  esteemed  the 

or  a  low  hill  that  hangs  o'er  Grassmere  lake.  best  dancer ;  and,'  on  the  present  occasion. 

Most  beaatifui  it  is  1  a  venal  spot  I  think  Mr.  Poolev,  the  schoolmaster,  bore 

Eaeios'd  with  wooded  lockst  where  a  few  gravee  away  the  palm.    Billy  Dawson,  the  fiddler. 

Lie  shelter'd,  sleeping  in  eternal  calm—  boasied  to  me  of  having  been  the  officiating 

Go  thtther  when  jrou  will,  and  that  sweet  spot  minstrel  at  this  ceremony  fbr  the  last  six 

Is  bright  with  sunshine.  and  forty  years.     He  made  grievous  com- 

Death  pnt  on  plaints  of  the  outlandish  tunes  which  the 

The  countenance  of  an  angel,  in  the  spot  "Union  band  chaps^'  introduce:    in  the 

Which  he  had  sanctified —  procession  of  this  evening  they  annoyed 

City  of  tk€  Plague,  Billy  by  playing  the  "  Hunters'  Chorus  in 

Friskits.*^  "Who,"  said  Billy,  "  can  keep 
I  found  the  description  correct,  with  the  time  with  such  a  queer  thing  r  Amongst 
exception  of  the  sunshine  passage ;  for  the  gentlemen  dancers  was  one  Dan  Bur- 
when  I  entered  the  church-yard  not  a  sn,n  kitt ;  he  introduced  himself  to  me,  by 
ray  smiled,  on  the  graves ;  but,  on  the  con-  seizing  my  coat  collar  in  a  mode  that  would 
trary,  gloomy  clouds  were  frowning  above,  have  given  a  Burlington  Arcade  lounger 
ITie  church  door  was  open,  and  1  discovered  the  hysterics,  and  saying,  "  — —  Ym 
that  the  villagers  were  strewing  the  floors  old  Dan  Burkitt,  of  Wylheburn,  sixty-six 
with  fresh  rushes.  I  learnt  from  the  old  years  old — not  a  better  jigger  in  Westmore- 
clerk,  that,  according  to  annual  custom,  laud."  !No,  thought  I,  nor  a  greater  toss. 
Che  rush-bearing  procession  would  be  in  pot.  On  my  relating  this  to  an  old  man 
the  evening.  I  asked  the  clerk  if  there  ^ere  present,  he  told  me  not  to  judge  of  West- 
any  dissenters  in  the  neighbourhood ;  he  moreland  manners  by  Dan's ;  "  for,"  said 
said,  no,  not  nearer  than  Keswick,  where  he,  "you  see,  sir,  he  is  a  «tofe«man,  and 
there  were  some  that  called  themselves  has  been  at  Lunnon,  and  so  takes  liberties." 
Presbyterians ;  but  he  did  not  know  what  In  Westmoreland,  farmers  residing  on  their  . 
Ihey  were,  he  believed  them  to  be  a  kind  own  estate  are  called  "  statesmen."  Tlie 
oipapUhes,^  During  the  whole  of  this  day  dance  was  kept  up  till  a  quarter  to  twelve, 
when  a  livery-servant  entered,  and  deliver- 

"  •  I  quote  from  memory,  and  cannot  fill  up  the  blank.  «d  the  following  verbal  message  tO  Billy- 

i  The  onlv  instance  of  dissent  I  heard  of  betwixt  «  Master's  respeCtS,  and  Will  tbauk  yOU   tO 

Rendal  and  Keswick,  was  a  private  Unitarian  chapel  j^^j  Yi\m  the  fiddlestick."        Billy  tOOk  thfc 

at  a  gentleman's  seat  near  Buwneds.    At  Kendal  and  ..  ,  i.v..«u   w.^.»  «»«   «»   u^^A    ««>-! 

Ke«rick  the  dissenters  are  very  numerous.  hint;  the  sabbath  mom  was  at  hand,  and 
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the  pastor  of  the  parish  haul  adopted  this  to  have  been  celebrated  iu  Westmoreland 

gentle  mode  of  apprizing  the  assembled  for  these  things ;  being  a  good  climber  of 

revellers  that  they   ought  to  cease   their  trees,  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  a  first-rate 

revelry.    The  servant  departed   with  the  l^siper. 

fiddlestick,  the    chandelier  was  removed,  The  poet  had  a  curious  fancy  in  wearing 

and  when  the  village  clock  struck  twelve  his  hair  in  long  curls,  which  flowed  about 

not  an  individual  was  to  be  seen  out  of  his  neck.     His  sergeant  noticed  these  curls, 

doors  in  the  village.     No  disturbance  of  and   remarked,  that    in  the  militia  they 

any  kind  interrupted  the  dance  :  Dan  Bur-  wanted  men  and  not  puppies;  requesting, 

kitt  was  the  only  person  at  all  '*  how  came  at  the  same  time,  that  be  would  wear  his 

you  so  V  and  he  was  '*  non  se  ipse*'  before  hair  like  other  Christians.    The  request  oi 

the  jollity  commenced.     He  toid   me  he  the  sergeant  was  complied  with,  and  the 

was  '*  seldom  sober ;"  and  I  believed  what  poet's  head  was  soon  deprived  of  its  tresses, 

he  said.    The  rush-bearing  is  now,  I  be-  On  a  friend  blaming  him  for  submittiog  to 

lieve,  almost  entirely  confined   to  West-  the  orders  of  a  militia  sergeant,  he  coolly 

moreland.      It  was  once    customaiy    in  said,  '*  I   have  acted  cofrectly ;  it  is  the 

Craven,  as  appears  from  the  following  ex-  duty  of  an  inferior  soldier  to  submit  to  a 

tract  from  Dr.  Whitaker : — "  Among  the  superior." 

seasons  of  periodical  festivity,  was  the  While  in  the  militia,  Wilson  opposed 
rush-bearing,  or  the  ceremony  of  conveying  himself  to  seven  beggars,  or  trampers,  of 
fresh  rushes  to  strew  the  floor  of  the  parish  '*  Younghusband's  gang,**  who  were  insult- 
church.  This  method  of  covering  floors  ing  a  poor  man.  In  this  fray  the  bard  got 
was  universal  in  houtes  while  floors  were  two  black  eyes ;  *^  but,**  added  the  narrator, 
<)f  earth,  but  is  now  confined  to  places  of  "  no  matter — ^he  got  'em  in  a  good  cause.*' 
worship:  the  bundles  of  the  girls  were  July  22,  SuruCay.  Attended  church, 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  the  After  service  sketched  the  foot,  which  ap- 
evening  concluded  with  a  dance.  In  Craven  peared  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  Near  the 
the  custom  has  wholly  ceased."  altar  is  the  following  inscription  on  a  beau- 
In  Westmoreland  the  custom  has  under-  tiful  marble  monument,  designed  and  exe- 
gone  a  change  Billy  remembered  when  cuted  by  Webster  of  Kendsd :  the  poetry 
the  lasses  bore  the  rushes  in  the  evening  is  by  Wordsworth, 
procession,  and  strewed  the  church  floor  at 

the  same    time  that  they  decorated   the  in  thx  Bvkial  Obouko 

church  with  garlands ;  now,  the  rushes  are  q^  j^j,  ^hnnh  are  deposited  the  remain*  of  Jimima 

laid  in  the   morning  by  the   ringer  and  ^^^  dibokah,  MooDd  Daaghtar  of  Sir  Eoebtow 

clerk,  and  no  rushes  are  introduced  in  the  Bbtdoks,  of  Denton  Coon,  Kent,  Bart.   She  departed 

evening  procession.     I  do  not  like  old  CUS-  ^i^  nf^  at  the  Uj  Cottage,  Rydal.  May  85,  I8sa, 

toms    to    change  ;   for,    like    mortals,    they  j^g^A  «8  jears.    This  memorial  is  erected  by  her  has- 

change  before  they  die  altogether.  band,  Edwakd  Qvillimah. 

The  interest  of  the  scene  at  Grassmere  „     ,    .  .^ 

was   heightened  to   me,  by  my  discovering  These  t.I«i  were  widened  with  no  ^mmon  gloom 

thatthedancing.roomof  the'rush-beareiS  ^'"^  «^ 'r"*r  r^  f  HL^J^Te  died 

was  the  ball-room  of  Mr.  Wilsons  chil-  ^^      k     .k!!:, ^LT^r ^Im^^^^ 

J.J            fr.i-j                       .J..-UJ  By  fiames  breathed  on  her  from  her  own  nnxiJe. 

dren  s  dance.  The  dancmg-master  described  ^^  ^^^^  ^^          ^^  „^  ^^,  j„  ^^ 

so  exquisitely  in   his  poena   is  John  Carra-  We  know,  yetfaith  sustains  the  sorrowing  heart: 

dus.     From    an  old   inhabitant  of  Grass-  ^nd  she  the  pure,  the  patient,  and  the  meek, 

mere  I  had  the  following  anecdotes  of  the  ^ight  hare  fit  epitaph  ooaid  feelings  speak : 

now  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  He  was  jf  ^^^,  ^^^^  ^11.  and  monuments  record, 

once  a  private  in  the  Kendal  local  militia ;  ^^^  treasures  lost  are  inwardly  deplored, 

he  might  have  been  a  captain,  but  not  hav-  jj^  „,^^  ^j  griefs  fond  eloqaenoe  adorned, 

ing  sufficient  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  ]^o„  tii^n  Jemima's  would  be  praised  and  mourned 

he  declined  the  honour.  ^^  tender  yirtues  of  her  bUmeless  life. 

Wilson,  while  in  the  militia,  was  billeted  Bright  in  the  daughter,  brighter  in  the  wife : 
at  one  of  the  Kendal  inns,  where  a  brother  Xnd  in  the  cheerful  mother  brighteiit  shone— 
private  was  boasting  of  his  skill  in  leaping,  That  light  hath  past  away— the  will  of  God  be  done, 
and  sUted,  that  he  never  met  with  his  «    j    u 
equal.     Wilson  betted  a  guinea  that  he  From  the  church-yard  I  transcribed  the 
would  outleap  him  ;  the  wager  was  accept-  following  inscriptions : — 
ed,  and  the  poet  came  off*  victorious,  having  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
leaped  seven  yards ;  his  bragging  antago- 
nist leaped  only  five.     Mr.  Wilson  appears  The  body  of  Thomas,  the  son  of  William  and  Maw 
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WoRMWOBTH.    He  di«d  00  th«  Itt  of  Docembor,  a.  d. 

.81t. 

Six  aMmtlis  to  six  yean  added,  he  remained 
Upon  this  mnfttl  earth  by  ain  onsCained. 
O  blened  Lord,  whose  mefcy  then  removed 
A  child  whom  erery  eye  thi^t  looked  on  loTed, 
Support  at,  teach  ni  calmly  to  reaign 
What  we  possaised,  and  now  ia  wholly  thine. 


Sacbkd  to  tbx  Mshobt  ov 
William  Gbxeh,  the  laat  83  years  of  whose  life  were 
passed  ia  tha  neighbourhood,  where,  by  his  skill  and 
ndostry  as  an  artist,  he  produced  faithful  represeata- 
ftoBS  of  the  county,  and  lasting  memorials  of  its  more 
perishable  features. 

He  was  bora  at  Manchester, 

And  died  at  Ambleside, 

On  the  i9  Day  of  April,  1883,  in  the  63  year  of 

his  afs,  deeply  lamented  by  a  numerovs  family, 

and  uniTersally  respected. 

His  affliotbd  Widow 
Caused  this  stone  to  be  erected. 

Green  was  a  surprising  man,  and  his 
sketches  of  mountain  scenes  are  correctly 
executed,  though  I  never  liked  his  manner 
of  drawing;  and  in  his  colouring  there  is 
something  glaring  and  unnatural.    But  the 
fame  of  Green  does  not  rest  on  his  abilities 
as  an  artist.    As  the  historian  of  the  Eng- 
lish maintains,  his  descriptive  talents  were 
of  the  first  order.    His  entertaining  and  in- 
valuable "  Guide  "  will  be  perused  by  pos- 
terity with  increased  admiration.    There  is 
a  charm  about  it  whch  I  have  not  found  in 
any  other  of  the  numerous  publications  of 
a  similar  nature.     I  have  been  informed, 
however,   that  notwithstanding  its   excel- 
.ence  its  sale  was  limited,  and  the  author 
was  out  of  pocket  by  it. 

July  23.  Ascended  Silvertop  oi  Silver- 
how,  a  hill  at  Grassmere.  It  is  not  very 
high,  but  from  its  unevenness  it  is  not  easy 
to  reach  the  summit.  The  view  from  it  is 
rather  extensive,  considering  its  very  mode- 
rate height.  When  I  ascended  there  was  a 
considerable  mist,  yet  I  could  distinguish 
Windermere,  Rydal  lake  and  church,  and 
the  surrounding  objects.  To  day  I  leave 
Grassmere ;  I  do  it  with  regret,  -but  with 
hopes  of  once  more  visiting  it,  and  seeing 
Jonathan  Bell  again.  He  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  fellows  I  ever  met  with,  and  I 
shall  recommend  the  Grassmere  inn  to  all 
my  friends  who  may  visit  the  lakes. 

July  24.  Walked  to  Kesu^ick.  The  road 
from  Grassmere  is  so  well  described  in 
Mr.  Otley's  small  guide,  (which  has  been 
of  the  greatest  use  to  me,)  that  it  would  be 
only  a  waste  of  time  and  paper  to  paiticu- 
Urize  its  numerous  interesting  objects.  The 


road  passes  by  Thulmere,  or  eontraeted 
Lake,  (so  called  from  its  sudden  contraction 
in  the  middle,  where  there  is  a  neat  bridge,) 
through  the  greatest  part  of  Saint  John's 
Vale,  so  celebrated  by  fir  Walter  Scott's 
poem,  the  **  Bridal  of  Triermain.'^  Oppo- 
site Wytheburn  chapel,  (which  is  the  small- 
est I  ever  saw,)  I  entereid  into  conversation 
with  a  labouring  man,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  late  Charles  Gouche,  the 
'*  gentle  pilgrim  of  nature,**  who  met  an 
untimely  death  by  falling  over  one  of  the 
precipices  of  Helvellyn.  Some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  death  he  had  lodged  at  the 
Cherry  Tree,  near  Wytheburn.  The  man 
related  many  anecdotes  of  him,  but  none 
particularly  interesting.  Mr.  Gouche  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  poetry,  which 
he  would  frequently  recite  to  him  and 
others  of  his  friends. 

Keswick  is  a  neat  town.  The  Greta  runs 
through  it ;  but,  alas  1  its  once  pure  waters 
have  become  polluted  by  the  filthy  factories 
now  on  its  banks.  Havinft  been  obliged 
to  leave  Keswick  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  after  my  arrival,  I  was  unable  to  see 
much  of  it  or  its  neighbourhood.  I  paid  a 
hasty  visit  to  Derwentwater  and  the  falls  of 
Lowdore.  The  latter,  from  the  dryness  of 
the  season,  much  disappointed  me.  I  saw 
the  Druid's  Temple  on  the  old  road  to 
Penrith ;  it  is  a  circle  formed  of  rough  stones. 
The  common  people  pretend  these  stones 
cannot  be  counted,  but  I  found  no  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  their  number  to  be  forty- 
eight.  A  barbarian  once  recommended 
the  owner  to  blast  these  stones  for  walling, 
but  happily  for  the  antiquary  his  suggestion 
was  not  attended  to.  Green,  in  his  guide, 
speaking  of  this  spot,  alludes  to  the  very 
erroneous  opinion  that  the  druidical  was  a 
polytheutic  religion. — N.B.  Skiddaw  has  a 
majestic  appearance  when  viewed  from 
Keswick.    Southey's  house  is  at  the  foot. 


During  my  residence  in  the  above  parts 
I  collected  the  following  scraps,  by  whom 
written,  or  whether  original,  I  know  not. 

Sonnet. 

The  nimble  fancy  of  all  beauteous  Greece 
Fabled  young  Lore  an  everlasting  boy. 
That  threogh  the  blithe  air,  like  a  pulse  of  joy, 

Wing'd  his  bright  way— a  life  that  could  not  cease. 

Nor  suffer  dimiiution  or  increase ; 

Whose  quiver,  fraught  with  quaint  delicious  woes, 

And  wounds  that  hurt  not—thorns  plucked  from  th ' 
rose 

Making  the  fond  heart  bate  its  stagnant  fence— 
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Of  old  Idolatiy,  aad  youafol  tim^ 

Tit  emanatioD  of  a  ^ppj  clime* 
Where  Imt  to  Uto,  to  moTt.  to  brtttho,  was  tweet ; 
Aad  love  indeed  ease  floating  oo  the  air, 
A  winfed  God,  for  erer  frcah  aod  lair  > 

SOVNET. 

It  mast  be  ao— nny  ia&at  lora  mvat  fed 
In  my  own  breast  a  cradle  and  a  graTS ; 
Like  a  rick  jewel  kid  beneath  the  waTS, 

Or  rebel  spirit  booad  within  the  rind 

Of  aome  old  [wither'd]  oak— or  fast  flttsbxin*d 
In  the  cold  darance  of  an  echoing  evn 
Yet  better  thus,  than  cold  disdain  tobravt; 

Or  worM,  to  taint  the  quiet  of  that  sibid 
That  decks  ill  temple  with  nnearthly  gtaoe^ 

Together  mast  we  dwell  my  dream  aad  !<» 

Unknown  then  liTe,  aad  nnlamented  ^ 
Rather  than  dim  the  Instre  of  that  Cmo, 
Or  drire  the  laaghing  dimple  from  its  place. 

Or  keaTe  that  white  breast  with  a  painfnl  sigh. 

SOVHET. 

7ew  ]oT*d  the  fonthfnl  bard,  for  ha  WM  oaa 
Whoas  face,  tho*  with  inteUigCMa  it  boMa'd, 
Was  erer  lad ;  if  with  a  smils  it  gleam*d 

It  was  bat  momsBtary,  Uke  tha  mm 
Darting  one  bright  ray  thro*  the  thnttder  elotd^ 
He  loT'd  the  secret  Tale,  and  not  tha  crowd 

And  hum  of  popnlons  citifla  eome  woold  say 
There  was  a  secret  labouing  in  his  bnast, 
That  made  him  cheerleas  aad  distarVd  his  rest  j 

Whose  iaflaepee  sad  he  conld  not  driTS  away. 

What  caosed  the  young  bard's  woo  was  nsTsr  kaovB» 
Yet,  once,  a  wanderer  deemMi  aa  hapleas  flama 
Coasum'd  his  Ufe  away,  for  one,  whose  aaais 

He  h^rd  him  breaths,  apos  ths  Mosataias  Ims  t 

Sovo. 

8hs  is  not  fair  to  oatward  Tisw, 

As  maay  auideas  bs ; 
Hsr  loffdiaeni  I  asrer  kasw, 

Uatil  shs  S8ul*d  on  ms. 

0  then  I  saw  her  eye  was  bright, 
A  wen  of  lore,  a  spring  of  light. 

Bat  BOW  hsr  looks  ars  ooy  aad  oold. 

To  miae  they  ne'er  reply ; 
And  yet  I  cease  not  to  behold 

The  lore-light  in  her  eyo— 
Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  far. 
Than  smiles  of  othsr  maidens  ara. 

Soiro. 

1  bars  liTsd,  aad  I  hare  lorsd. 
Have  liTsd,  sod  lored  in  rain ; 

Some  joy,  sad  msay  woes,  bars  pnnrsd, 

M^ieh  may  not  be  again. 
My  heart  is  old— my  eye  is  sera— 
Joy  wins  no  imile,  and  grief  no  tear. 


I  wonld  kops,  if  hope  losakl, 

Tho*  sare  to  be  deosirsd; 
There*!  sweetaeas  in  a  thoni^t  of  gssd, 

If  'tis  not  quite  believed — 
But  fancy  ne'er  repcato  the  strain 
That  memory  onoe  reproves,  for  vain. 


Heit  endeth  my  joarnal. 


T.  Q.  M. 


GENDERS.— JAM£S  HARRIS. 

A  good  translation  of  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
pedia  is  much  wanted.  That  by  Ashley  is 
▼ilely  done ;  though  Mr.  Harris  has  pro- 
nounced a  high  eulogium  on  it  in  his  Flii- 
lological  Inquiries. 

Mr.  Harris  was  an  excellent  Greek 
scholar,  but  beyond  that  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  great  merit  as  a  writer.  In  his 
''  Hermes,"  speaking  of  the  grammatical 
genders,  he  says,  they  are  founded  on  a 
**  reasoning  which  discovers,  even  in  things 
without  sex,  a  distant  analogy  to  that  great 
distinction,  which,  according  to  Milton,  ani- 
mates  the  world.**  To  this  he  adds,  in  a  note, 
'  Linnsus  has  traced  the  distinction  of  sexes 
through  the  vegetable  world,  and  made  it 
the  basis  of  his  boUnic  method."  Should 
not  one  be  induced  to  think  from  this,  that 
Linnaeus  classed  some  plants  as  male,  and 
others  as  female,  from  Uieir  form  and  cha- 
racter? when,  in  fact,  they  are  classed 
icoording  to  the  number  and  form  of  those 
parts  on  which  the  fructification  of  the 
plants  actually  depends.  What  becomes 
of  this  supposed  analogy  in  the  German 
language,  where  the  sun  is  feminine,  and 
the  moon  masculine? 

liowth,  in  his  grammar,  mentions  the 
poetical  advantage  our  language  derives 
from  making  all  inanimate  things  neuter, 
by  the  power  it  gives  of  personification  by 
the  mere  change  of  gender.* 


For  the  Table  Book. 
.    WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

What  u  life  ?  *tis  like  the  oessa. 
In  iti  placid  hoars  of  rest, 

Sleepinf  calmly— no  eraotioa 
Risings  in  ito  traaqnil  breast. 

But  too  soon  the  heavenly  sky 
Is  obscnred  by  natere's  hand. 

And  the  whirlwiad  passing  by 
Leaves  a  wreck  npon  the  strand. 


Pys, 
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DOCTOR  LETTSOM. 
To  the  E4iiwr. 

Sir,— Few  inherited  better  qualities  or 
were  more  eccentric  than  the  late  Dr. 
Lettsom.  While  he  associated  with  lite- 
rary men,  communicated  with  literary 
works,  and  wrote  and  published  his  medi- 
cal experience,  he  gave  gratuitous  aid  to 
the  needy,  and  apportioned  his  leisure  to 
useful  and  practical  purposes. 

In  a  work,  called  *'  Moods  and  Tenses,'^ 
lately  published,  I  find  anecdotes  of  the 
doctor,  which  I  had  sent  to  a  literary  pub- 
lication,* reprinted  without  acknowledg- 
ment, and  extracted  since  into  other  works. 
In  addition  to  the  printed  anecdotes  of  so 
amiable  a  man,  I  trust,  sir,  you  will  not  be 
unwilling  further  to  illustrate  his  character 
by  aq  anecdote  or  two,  until  now  untold. 

The  first  is  of  a  Lady  and  her  Servant, 
The  doctor  was  once  called  in  to  attend  a 
sick  lady  and  her  maid-servant.  On  enter- 
ing the  passage,  he  was  asked  by  the  nurse 
into  the  lady's  chamber.  "  Very  well/' 
said  he  mildly,  **  but  is  there  not  a  serrant 
ill  also."  **  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "Then 
let  me  prescribe  for  her  first,"  he  rejoined, 
'*  as  her  sendees  will  be  first  wanted."  His 
request  was  complied  with;  and  as  he 
predicted  so  it  proved, —  by  the  second 
visit  the  servant  was  convalescent.  **  I 
generally  find  this  the  case,**  observed  the 
doctor,  good^humouredly,  to  his  friend; 
"  Servants  want  physic  only,  but  their  mis- 
tresses require  more  skill  than  physic.  This 
IS  owing  to  the  difference  between  icnib- 
bing  the  stairs  and  scrubbing  the  teeth." 

The  second  anecdote  refers  to  boohe: 
Whenever  a  friend  borrowed  a  book  from 
the  doctor's  libranr,  he  rarelv  lent  it'but 
with  this  stipulation,  that  the  supposed 
value  of  the  book  should  be  deposited,  with 
the  name  of  the  borrower,  and  the  title  of 
the  volume  with  date,  in  the  vacant  place 
till  the  book  was  restored.  **  Thougn  at- 
tended with  some  pains,  I  find  this  a  good 
plan,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  many  of  my  sets 
would  otherwise  be  imperfect.  I  feel  plea- 
sure in  lending  my  books,  (many  I  give 
away,)  but  I  like  to  see  my  library,  like  my 
practice,  as  regularly  conducted  as  possi- 

The  third  anecdote  relates  to  the  cure  of 
filching.  The  doctor  had  a  fiivourite  ser- 
vant, who  manifested  the  frailty  of  taking 
that  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  John 
had  abstracted  a  loaf  of  sugar  from  the 
store  closet,  and  sold  it  to  a  person  that 

**  Literary  Chronicle,  1819,  p.  893. 


kept  a  shop.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  the 
carriage  passing  the  shou,  the  doctor  de- 
sired John  to  ffo  in  ana  order  a  loaf  oi 
lump  sugar,  and  to  pay  for  it,  which  was 
accordingly  done ;  but  when  they  returned 
home,  John  suspecting  his  master's  motive, 
made  a  full  confession  of  the  crime,  fell  on 
his  knees,  implored  forgiveness,  and  was 

Eardoned  on  nis  solemn  promise  of  future 
onesty. 

The  fourth  anecdote  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  medical  practitioners.  The 
doctor  having  been  callea  to  a  poor  "  lone 
woman,"  pitied  her  desolate  situation  so 
much,  that  he  shed  tears.  Her  person  and 
room  were  squalid  ;  her  language  and  de- 
portment indicated  that  she  had  seen  better 
days ;  he  took  a  slip  of  paper  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  wrote  with  his  pencil  the  fol- 
lowing very  rare  prescription  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  parish  in  which  she  resided : — 

^  A  shilling  per  diem  for  Mrs.  Maxton  : 
Money,  not  Physic,  will  cure  her. 

Lfetttom.*^ 

That  the  doctor  was  not  a  rich  man  may 
be  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  at  the  houses  of  the  necessitous 
he  save  more  fees  than  he  took.  At  public 
medical  dinners,  anniversaries,  and  lectures, 
he  must  be  well  remembered  by  many  a 
truly  vivacious  companion,  with  a  truly 
benevolent  heart  and  good  understanding. 

IIPI. 
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A  FAREWELL. 

OOf  go,  thy  heart  ie  still  thine  own. 
Go,  taste  of  joy  and  g ladnen ; 

I  fondly  dreamt  that  heart  mine  own. 
To  hope  to  BOW  were  madnem. 

Maay  a  mortal  yel  will  woo  thee, 
Maay  a  lover  tnut  that  smile. 

But,  if  well  as  I  they  knew  thee. 
Few  thy  beauty  woald  beguile. 

like  the  merchant  wbo  has  ventured 

AH  his  fortnne  on  the  sea, 
So  la  thee  my  hopes  were  oenter'd, 

Destia'd  soon  a  wreck  to  be. 

Then  fare-thee-well,  we  meet  no  mor% 

Hotter  had  we  neT«r  met : 
Thou  hast  many  joys  in  store, 

I  hate  none — my  sun  is  tcT. 
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••  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE." 

KXTEIfPORANEOUS      LiNES,     WRITTEN      TO 
OBLIGE  A  YOUMO  FrIEND,  WHO  SUOGBST- 

BD  THE  Topic. 

Tlia  FAST,  whicli  MM  WAS  prasent,  tktn  did  Mem, 
Ai  doth  tkU  present,  but "  a  sick  man's  draam.** 
JVtfw,  the  remembrance  of  that  past  appears, 
Thn>a|;h  the  dim  distance  of  receding  years, 
A.  loTely  ^sion  of  fAir  forms : — and  yet, 
flow  diffsrent  it  was  I    Fool  I  to  rtgnt 
What  had  no  being  I   Time,  that  faithfol  tntor. 
Were  I  bnt  teachable,  might  show  the  nTTvaa 
As  the  FBBSxirr  is ;  and  yet  I  jiaiat  it 
Teeming  with  joy ;  and  my  hope  doUi  saint  it. 
With  haloes  round  the  fond  imagination. 
And  so  through  life  I  pass— without  a  station 
Whenee  I  can  see  the  present,  a  reality 
To  be  eajoy'd-^liring  bn  idaaUty. 
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TOMMY  MITCHESON,  OF  DURHAM. 

The  above  is  a  well-known  character  in 
Durham,  called  'Hhe  philosopher/'  and 
were  his  literary  attainments  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  books  he  peruses,  they  would 
hx  exceed  those  of  any  gentleman  in  the 
place.  Tommy  reads  every  tKing  that  he 
can  borraw — legal,  medical,  theological, 
historical — ^true  narrative,  or  romance,  it 
matters  little  to  him ; — ^but  Tommy  has  no 
recollection.  On  arriving  at  the  last  page 
of  a  work  he  is  just  as  wise  as  before  he 
commenced.  A  friend  of  mine  once  lent 
him  Gibbon^s  "  Decline  and  Fall ;''  and 
when  Tommy  returned  the  last  volume, 
asked  him  how  he  liked  it.  "  It  Is  a  niee 
work." — "  Well,  how  did  you  like  that  part 
about  the  boxing  match  between  Crib  and 
Molineux?"— **Oh,"  said  he,  "  it  was  the 
nicest  part  in  the  whole  bookl*'  Poor 
Tommy  t  I  can  sav  this  of  thee ;  I  have  lent 
thee  many  a  book,  and  have  always  had 
them  returned  clean  and  unsoiled !  I  can- 
not say  this  of  some  of  my  book  borrowers, 

T.  aM. 


A  MAN-LIKING  BIRD. 

"  I  have  read  of  a  bird,"  says  Dr.  Ful- 
ler, in  his  Worthies  of  England,  *<  which 
hath  a  face  like,  and  yet  will  prey  upon,  a 
man,  who  coming  to  the  water  to  drink, 
and  finding  there,  by  reflection,  that  he 
had  killed  one  like  himself,  pineth  away 
oy  degrees,  and  never  afterwards  enjoyeth 
itself* 


For  tke  Table  Book, 

PENNY  A  LOT. 

A  ^VL0OLW}Y*s  Jruitlees  Ramble  thkouou 

Town. 

The  raotning  is  warm,  and  the  weather  is  fine. 
"Tis  too  late  for  school,  and  too  early  to  dine ; 
Through  the  streets  as  I  go  for  refreshment,  or  ao^ 
All  the  dainties  to  sdl  are,  a— PsMiy  a  Lot  I 

Fine  pears,  by  their  cheeks,  are  tnTitittg  to  taste, 
With  their  tails  enrling  round,  like  bashaws  in  the 

east; 
Red  apples  in  heaps,  on  a  wicker-work  spot,— 
How  d'ye  sell  them  ?— These— Sere,  are,  a— Penay  a 

UtI 

But  yonr  plums— are  they  cheap  7    By  their  OriasA 


They  belong  to  the  Indigo  Warriiouse,— the  Blues ; 
And  your  gages,  so  green  1— are  they  frsah  from  the 

cot?— 
Fnan  the  Qarden  this  morning,  ur,— P«iiiiy  a  Lot  I 

Baroekmas  in  small  wooden  measures  an  piled ; 
How  attraetiYe  they  look  to  the  one-copper  child. 
With  his  treasure  to  spend !  "But  what  then  haTs  y« 

toll 
AflUl  Drops  I  cries  a  Jew  Boy*  a— Penny  a  Let  / 

Nice  slices  of  ooooa-nut,  white  as  the  snow, 
Braal-nuts  and  almond-nuts  all  in  a  row  j 
Napoleon's-ribs,— brandy-baUsfor  the  sot. 
And  sweet  cakes— what  an  tkt$e  t  Sir,  a — Pmmy  a 
Loi. 

Qroundsel,  ehiekweed,  canes,  pocies,  beads,  erossss,  and 

grapes, 
Onrrants  sodden'd  with  rains,  raimns  press'd  in  their 

shapes; 
Seaweeds,  shells,  and  oiaameats,  fit  for  a  Oiot, 
An  all  sold  at  the  rate  of^  a — Paiay  a  I.0C  f 

What  chance  has  the  Far-thing  to  bum  a  hole  through  ? 
What  chance  has  the  Half-penny,  though  it  wen  new  ? 
Unbless'd  with  a  purchase,  though  thinty  and  hot. 
All  the  order  oi  sale  is,  a — Penay  a  JLot.; 

P. 


FISH. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  consort  of  our 
queen  Mary,  gave  a  whimsical  reason  for 
not  eating  fish.  ''They  are,''  said  he, 
*^  nothing  but  elenfent  congealed,  or  a  jelly 
of  water.'' 

It  is  related  of  a  queen  Aterbatis,  that 
she  forbad  her  subjects  ever  to  touch  fish, 
"  lest,"  said  she,  with  calculating  forecast, 
*'  there  should  not  be  enough  left  to  regale 
their  sovereign." 
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Sogartl)  tmbaritfng  at  tf>t  $i\t  of  ^arn. 


Thii  ihMt  it  dedicated  lo  the  five  days'  printed  bjr  Ht.  Niclioli.     It  wu  a  paitj  of 

tntTSli^  in  1733,  of  him  pleamte  down  the  riTer  into  Keot,  under- 

_., ._  „ __.  , , ,__  taken  bv  Mr. Hogarth,  Mr. Scott,  and  threi 

Tlii»rt^™minT.fc!r*  °^  '^"  friend*,  m  which  they  iatended  to 

ha*e  more  humour  than  they  accompliihea, 

aiul  four  of  hi*  frieods.     "  Some  few  copiM  a*  ia  comnonlj  the  cate  in  tuch  nieditataa 

<'f  ihe  Tour,"  nvi  Horace  Walpole,  "  weta  attempt*.  The  Tour  wai  deeoribed  in  tare* 

Vol.  11.— ST. 
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by  one  of  the  company,  and  th«  drawiogs  printed  in  1781;  but  that  gentleman  ac- 

executed  by  the  painters,  but  with  little  merit,  auaints  us,  that  it  '*  was  the  production  of 

except  the  views  taken  by  Mr.  Scott.''  the  insenious  Mr.  W.  Gostling,  of  Canter- 

^^Ipole's  account  is  an  incorrect  and  burr,    who  was  not  of  the  party.    Mr 

contemptuous  flout  of  '*  a  merry,  and  a  very  Nichols  reprinted  it  at  the  request  of  some 

merry*'  party,  consisting— besides  Hogarth,  friends,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  in  his 

and  bis  triend  Scott,  a  landscape  painter—  **  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth."  Hie 

of  Thornhill,   (son  of  sir  James,  whose  account  of  the  *'  Tour,"  really  written  **  by 

daughter  Hogarth  married  ;)Tothall,  a  wool-  1>ne  of  the  company,*' was  in  prose;  and 

lendraper  at  the  corner  of  Ta?istock-coart,  this,  which  certainly  Walpole  haul  not  seen, 

CoTent-garden,  who,  being  a  member  of  the  was  edited,  and  given  to  the  world,  by  Mr. 

club  at  the  Bedford  coffee-house,  became  R.  Dvesay,  in  1782,  on  nine  oblong  folio 

intimate  with  Hogarth ;  and  Forrest,  ano-  pages,  with  etchings  of  the  same  size, 

ther  of  Hogarth's  friends.      They  '*  ac-  The  Tour  in  question  was  nd  **  medi- 

complished  *^  much  **  humour, "  as  4|>eir  tated."    The  party  set  out  at  midnight,  at 

journal  shows;  though  not  to  the  under-  a  moment's  warning,    from  the  Bedford 

standing  of  Walpole,  who  was  only  a  fine  Arms  tavern,  each   with   a  shirt  in  his 

gentleman,  a  wit)  and  an  adept  in  artificial  pocket.    They  had  particular  departments 

knowledge.  to  attend  to.    Hogarth  and  Scott  made  the 

A  few  months  ago,  I  heard  from  the  lips  drawings;  Thoml^ill (Hogarth's  brother-in^ 

of  the  kindest  and  inost  exquisite  humourist  law)  the  map ;  Tothall  faithfully  dischaxged 

of  the  age,  what  seems  to  me  a  perfect  the  joint  office  of  treasurer  and  caterer ;  and 

definition — **  Humour  is  Wit  steeped  in  Forrest  wrote  the  journal.    They  were  out 

Mannerism.''     Walpole  could  never  say,  five  days  only;  and  on  the  second  night 

because  he  never  thought,  or  felt,  any  thing  after  their  return,  the  book  was  produced, 

like  it.     He  was  skilM  in  imitative  mat-  bound,  gilt,  and  lettered,  and  read  at  the 

ters  alone :  he  brought  himself  up  to  Art,  same  tavern  to  the  members  of  the  club 

and    there  stopped;    his    eood  breeding  then  present.   A  copy  of  the  journal  having 

would  not  permit  him  to  deviate  towaxds  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Nature.    He   talked    of  it  as  people  of  Gostling,  (author  of  <*  A  Walk  in  and  about 

fhshion  do  of  trade— a  vulgar  thing,  which  Canterbury,"^  he  wrote  an  imitation  of  it 

they  are  obliged  to  hear  somethiog  about,  in  Hudtbrastic  vene,  of  which  Mr.  Nichols 

and  cannot  help  being  influenced  l^.  printed  twenty  copies  as  a  literarv  curiosity.* 

The  "  some  few  copies  of  the  Tour,"  Hie  original  Tour  by  Mr.  Forrest,  and 

which  Horace  Walpole  say^*  were  printed  the  versified  version  of  it,  are  placed  on 

by  Mr.  Nichols,"  and  which  he  represents  the  ensuing  pages,  from  the  l)efore-men- 

as  having  been  '*  described  in  verse  by  one  tioned  editions ;  beginning  with  Forrest's 

of  the  company,"  Mr.   Nichols  certainly  from  the  title-page,  viz. 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  what  sebmed  most  remarxable  in  the  FIVE  DAYS'  P£R£- 
GRINATION  of  tbb  five  folu>wing  Persoks;  viz.  Messrs.  TOTHAH^ 
SCOTT,  HOGARTH,  THORNHILL,  akd  FORREST.  Begun  on  Satuiday, 
May  37th,  1733,  and  finished  on  the  31st  of  the  same  Month.  '*  Abi  tu,  et  fac 
tuciLiTBR."— /luertpffoii  on  Duiwich  CoUegt  Parek,  Lomdok:  Printed  for  R. 
Livesay,  1782i 

Saturday,  May  the  27th,  we  set  out  vrith  the  place,  particularly  an  explanation  of  a 

the  morning,  and  took  our  departure  from  Garor  and  Gammer,  a  little  gross,  though 

the  Bedford  Arms  Tavern,  in  Covent  Gar*  in  presence  of  two  of  the  foir  sex.    Here 

den,  to  the  tune  of  **  Why  should  we  quar-  we  continued  till  the  clock  struck  one. 

rel  for  riches  f    The  first  land  we  made  Then  set  sail  in  a  Gravesend  boat  we 

was  Billingsgate,  where  we  dropped  anchor  had  hired  for  ourselves.    Straw  was  our 

at  the  Dark  House.  bed,  and  a  tilt  our  covering.    The  wind 

There  Hogarth  made  a  caracatura  of  a  h\ew  hard  at  S.E.  and  by  E.    We  had 

porter,  who  called  himself  the  Duke  of  much  rain  and  no  sleep  for  about  three 

Puddle  Dodi.*    The  drawing  was  (by  his  hours.    At  Cuckold's  Point  we  sang  St. 

grace)  pasted  on  the  cellar  door.    We  were  John,  at  Deptfoid  Pishokeo ;  and  in  Blad:- 

agreeal>ly  entertained  with  the  humours  of  wall  Reach  eat  hung  beef -and  biscuit,  and 

— drank  right  Hollands. 

*  It  is  to  IM  nyrattaa  twu  ait  fracv't  pietaf*  waa 


m  tH»  coU««tiM  •Mr.  Nickek's  aooorat  of  Bogartk. 
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At  Purileet  ute  had  a  riew  of  the  Oib-  them  with  onenighl't  lodging,  and  giving 

raltar,  the   Dursley  Gallejr,    and    Tartar  to  each  fourpence   in  Ihe  morning,  pro- 

Pinky  men  of  war,  from  the  last  of  which  Tided  they  are  not  persons  contagiously 

we  took  on  board  the  pilot  who  brought  diseased,  rogues,  or  proctors, 

her  up  the  channel.    He  entertained  us  We  saw  on  the  front  of  a  house  four 

with  a  lieutenant's  account  of  an  insult  6gures  in  basso  relievo  after  the  antique, 

offered  him  by  the  Spaniards,  and  other  done  by  some  modem  hand,  representing 

afiairs  of  consequence,    whieh   naUiially  the  Seasons;  and  then  came  to  me  Crown 

made  us  drowsy ;  and  then  Hogarth  felt  ion  at  twelve.     From  that  time  till  dinner 

asleep,  but  soon  awaaing,  was  going  to  most  of  our  company  slept  on  several  chairs 

relate  a  dream  he  had,  but  falling  asleep  in  the  dining-room.    From  one  o'clock  till 

again,  when   he  awaked  forgot   he  had  three  we  were  at  dinner  on  a  dish  of  soles 

dreamed  at  aU.  and  flounders,  with    crab  sauce,  a  calfs 

We  eoon  arrived    at  Gravesend,    and  heart  stuffed  and  roasted,  the  liver  fried, 

found  some  difficulty  in  getting  ashore,  and  the  other   appurtenances  minced,  a 

occasioned  by  an  unlucky  bov  s  having  leg  of  mutton  roasted,  and  some  green 

placed  his  boat  between  us  and  the  land*  peas,  all  very  good  and  well  drest,  with 

mg-place,  and  revising  us  passage  over  his  good  small  l>eer  and  excellent  port.     The 

vessel ;  but,  as  virtue  surmounts  all  obsta^  tboy  of  the  house  cleaned  all  our  shoes,  and 

cles,  we  happily  accomplished  this  adven-  we  again  set  out  to  seek  adventures, 

ture,  and  arrived  at  Mr.  Bramble's  at  six.  Hogarth  and  Scott  stopped  and  played 

There  we  washed  our  faces  and  hands,  and  at  hop-scotch  in  the  colonnade  under  the 

had  our  wigs  powdered ;  then  drank  coffee.  Town-hall ;  and  then  we  walked  on  to 

eat  toast  and  butter,  paid  our  reckoning,  Chatham,  bought  shrimps  and  eat  them, 

and  set  out  at  eight.  and  proceeded  by  a  round-about  way  to 

We  took  a  view  of  the  building  of  the  the    king's   store-houses   and    dock-yard. 

New  Church,  the  unknown  person's  tomb  which  are  very  noble.    We  went  on  board 

and  epitaph,  and  the  Market  place,  and  the  Marlborough  and  the  Royal  Sovereign, 

then  |>roceeded  on  foot  to  Rochester.  which  last  is  reokooed  one  of  the  6nest 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  that  ships  in  the  navy.    We  saw  the  London, 

journey,  except  our  callin|^  and  drinking  the  Royal  George,  and  Royal  Anne,  all 

three  pots  of  beer  at  an  evil  house,  (as  we  first-rate  men  of  war.    At  six  we  returned 

were  afterwards  informed,)  known  by  the  to  our  quarters  at  Rochester,  and  passed 

sign  of  the  Dover  Castle,  and  some  small  the  time  agreeably  till  nine,  and  then,  quite 

distress  Scott  suffered  in  travelling  through  fatigued  with  pleasure,  we  went  to  bed. 

some  clay  ground  moistened  fay  the  rain ;  Sunday  at  seven  awaked.    Hogarth  and 

but  the  country  being  extremely  pleasant  Thomhill  related  their  dreams,  and  we  en- 

alleyiated    his    distress,    and    made    him  tered  into  a  conversation  on  that  subject  in 

jocund,  and  about  ten  we  arrived  at  Ro-  bed,  and  left  off  no  wiser  than  we  begun. 

Chester.  We  arose  and  -missed   Soott,  who  soon 

There  we  surveyed  the  fine  Bridge,  the  came,  and  acquainted  us  that  he  had  been  on 

cathedral,  and  the  Castle ;  the  last  well  the  bridge  drawing  a  view  of  some  part  of 

worth  observing.    It  is  a  very  high  build-  the  river,  (vide  Drawing  the  2d,)  and  won- 

ing,  situate  on  the  river  Medway,  strong  dered  at  the  people  staring  at  him,  till  he 

built,  but  almost  demolished.     With  some  recollected  it  was  Sunday.     We  asked  hiifi 

difficulty  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  to  produce  the  drawing ;  and  he  told  us  hk 

battlements,  and  took  a  view  of  a  most  had  not  drawn  any  thing.    We  were  all 

beautiful  country,  a  fine  river,  and  some  of  desirous  to  have  him  reconcile  this  contra- 

the  noblest  ships  in  the  world.    There  is  a  diction ;  but  other  affairs  intervening,  pre- 

very  curious  well  cut  in  (he  middle  wall  vented  our  further  inquiij. 

Irom  the  top  of  the  Castle,  a  considerable  At  nine  we  breakftwted,  and  set  out  over 

depth  below  its  foundation,  as  we  believed :  the  bridge,  through  part  of  Stroud,  and  by 

we  saw  a  little  boy  go  down  towards  the  the  Medway  side.      Going  through  the 

bottom  of  it  by  small  holes  out  in  the  sides,  fields,  we  were  attacked  by  a  severe  shower 

wherein  he  placed  his  hands  and  feet,  and  of  rain ;  to  escape  which  Sicott  retired  under 

aoon  returned,  bringing  up  with  him  a  a  hedge,  and  lymg  down  had  the  misfortune 

young  daw  he  had  taken  <out  of  a  nest  to  soil  the  back  of  his  coat— -~-.    Uneasy 

there.  at  this,  and  requiring  assistance   to    be 

We  afterwards  traversed  the  city,  saw     cleaned ^  he  missed  a  white  cambric 

Uie  Town-house,  Watts's  Hospital  for  relief  handkerchief,  which  he  declared  was  lent 

of  six  travelling  persons,  by  entertaining  him  by  his  spouse;  and  thoigh  he  soon 


c 
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found  it,  jeC  was  his  joy  at  that  sacoesft  man  might  go  orer  but  not  thfougn  tiw 
again  abated  by  his  fear  that  it  was  torn ;  woild ;  and^  for  example^  pointed  to  die 
bi.t  being  soon  conYinced  that  he  was  more  earth,  and  asked  us  to  go  through  that  ele- 
afraid  than  hurt,  we  all  proceeded  merrily  menL     Our  6zed  opinion  was,  that  his 
to  Frendsbury.  argument  had  less  weight  than  his  coat* 
We  there  viewed  the  church  and  church-  pockets,  which  were,  by  some  of  the  oom* 
rd,  pleasantly  situated.    There  are  some  pany,  filled  with  pebble-stones,  unperoeived 
d  epitaphs,  and  in  the  church  is  hung  up  by  him,  and  he  carried  them  some  time; 
•  list  of  benefactions  to  the  parish,  at  the  but  at  last  discovering  the  trick,  and  being 
bottom  of  which  there  is  wrote,  **  Witness  thereby  in  a  coodition  to  knock  down  all 
our  hands/*  and  subscribed  with  the  name  opposition  to  his  argument,  we  acquiesced, 
of  **  William  Gibbons,  Vicar,"  only.    This  At  five  we  took  a  view  of  Stoke  Church, 
seemed  a  little  odd ;  but  being  in  such  a  and  passed  through  the  churcb-yard,  but 
place  we  imagined  there  might  be  some  saw   nothing  worth   observation    till    we 
mystery  in  it,  so  inquired  no  further.  oame  to  a  farm-house  not  £ar  distant ;  where. 
At  ten  we  wtLlked  on,  and   calling  a  on  an  elm-tree  at  the  door  was  placed  a 
council  among  ourselves,  it  was  propcwed^  high  pole,  with  a  board  that  moved  with 
that  if  any  one  was  dissatisfied  with  our  the  wind,  painted  in  form  of  a  cock,  over 
past  proceedings,  or  intended  progress,  he  which  was  a  iane  weather*cock,  and  above 
might  depatriate,  and  be  allowed  money  to  that  a  shuttle-cock.    This  Tariety  of  cotkM 
bear  his  charges.     It  was  unanimously  re-  allbrded  much  speculation, 
jected,  and  resolved  to  proceed  to  Upnor.  At  North-street,  a  little  village  we  passed 
We  viewed,  and  Hogarth  made  a  draw*  through,  we  all  agreed  to  quarrel ;  and  be- 
ing of  the  castle,  and  Scott  of  some  ship-  ing  near  a  well  of  water  full  to  the  brim, 
ping  riding  near  it  (vide  Drawing  the  3€i).  we  dealt  about  that  ammunition  for  sonc 
The  castle  is  not  very  large,  but  strong,  time,  till  the  deaths  and  courage  of  the 
garrisoned  with  twenty-four  men,  and  the  combatants  wsere  sufficiently  cooled ;  and 
like  number  of  guns,  though  no  more  than  then,  all  pleased,  travelled  on  to  the  town 
eight  are  mounted.    I  went  and  bought  of  Stock,  and  took  up  our  quarterr  at  the 
cockles  of  an  old  blind  man  and  woman.  Nag's  Head. 

who  were  in  a  little  cock-boat  on  the  river.  At  six,  whilst  supper  was  getting  ready. 

We  made  a  hurry-scurry  dinner  at  the  we  walked  out  to  take  a  view  of  the  low 

Smack  at  the  ten-gun  battery,  and  had  a  countries  thereabouts ;  and,  on  an  adjacent 

battle-royal  with  sticks,  pebbles,  and  hog*s  plain,  another  sharp  engagement  happened, 

dung.    In  this  fight  Tothall  was  the  great-  in  which  Tothall  and  Scott  both  suffered, 

est  suiierer,  and   his  cloaths  carried  the  by  their  deaths  being  daubed  with  soft 

marks  of  his  disgrace.     Some   time  this  cow-dung. 

occasioned  much  laughter,  and  we  marched  At  seven  we  returned  back  and  cleaned 

on  to  the  birdVnest  battery;  and,  keeping  ourselves;  supped,  and  adjourned  to  the 

the  river  and  shipping  still  in  view,  passed  door ;  drank  punch,  stood  and  sat  for  our 

over  the  hills,  and  came  to  Hoo  church-  pictures  drawn  by  Hogaith,  for  which  see 

jrard,  where,  on  a  wooden  rail  over  a  grave,  brawing  the  3d.     Night  coming  on,  we 

IS  an  epitaph,  supposed  to  be  wrote  by  a  drew  cuts  who  should   lie  single,   there 

naid-servant  on  ner  master,  which,  being  being  bilt  three  beds,  and  no  night-caps, 

something  extraordinary,  I  shall  here  tran-  The  lot  fell  to  Tothall,  and  he  had  3ie  satis- 

scribe  rerbatim  :                                         ^  fiiction  of  lying  alonob 

At  ten   went  to   bed,  and  had   much 

A«d.  wH«.  ht.  DM.  ]FM.  pUiALr.  Mt.  laughter  at  Scott  and  I  being  forced  to  lie 

rr;  'fiC:  .«*^*-  •?•  ^.?*'»-  P^  ^••-  together.    They  threw  the  stocking,  fought 

th^t  Io«.  him.  c«.  W.U,  UiTow.  thi.  lUyl.  P*'"^'  *"^  ^^^  8?**  ^^^  Jl    S. 

Oi.  Year.  I.  »r.«l.  hiou  it  i..  w.n.  None.  *"  *  *»^™?  ^'^'lt''\  '^'^  "!i.    ^'  !,^!^ 

B.T.  ntwk..  beto.  God.  it.  i..  aL  mr.  One.  arose  agam.  Without  a  candle,  and  drened 

'  ourselves,  our  sheets  bemg  very  damp  ;*  then 

•        •*•••  went  to  bed  again  in  our  doaths,  and  slept 

till  three. 
At  fonr  we  left  Hoo  and  an  agreeable  Monday  at  three,  awaked  and  cursed  our 
widow  landlady,  who  had  buried  four  bus-  day ;  our  eyes,  lips,  and  hands,  being  tor- 
bands.  As  we  travelled  along  this  charm-  mented  and  swelled  by  the  biting  of  gnats, 
ing  country,  the  weather  was  exceeding  Notwithstanding  this,  the  God  of  Sleep 
pleasant,  and  Scott  (according  to  custom)  being  powerfol,  we  soon  forgot  our  miseries, 
mad    us  laugh  by  attempting  to  prove,  a  and  submitted  to  be  bound  fast  again  in  his 
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leadtB  chaini^  ^  which  condition  we  re*  merrily,  and  arrived  at  Queenborough  about 

maioed  till  six;  then  arose,  had  our  shoes  two. 

cleaned,  were  shaved,  and  had  our  wigs  The  town  is  but  one  street,  situate  om 

flowered,  by  a  fishennan  in  his  boots  ami  the  east  side  of  a  creek,  called  after  thi* 


shock  hftir,  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  vide  town's  name,  and  branching  out  of  the 

Drawing  the  4th.    We  had  milk  and  toast  Medway  near  the  town.  The  street  is  dean 

for  bieakiasty  paid  our  reckoning,  and  set  and  well  paved  Tfor  a  more  exact  descrip- 

out  for  Sheerness  at  eight.  tion  see  the  6th  diawing),  and  answers  the 

We  passed  down  Stock  Marshes,  being  description  I  have  had  of  a  Spanish  town, 

directed  to  keep  the  road- way,  which  being  Tix.  there  is  no  sign  of  any  trade,  nor  were 

heavy  walking  (much  rain  having  follen  the  many  human  creatures  to  be  seen  at  our 

preceding  night)  I  prevailed  on  the  com-  first  arrival.    The  church  is  low  and  ill 

pany  to  follow  me  over  a  style,  which  led  built :  among  many  tomb-stones  there  are 

along  the  beadi  by  a  creek  side,  imagining  but  few  epitaphs  worth  noting,  and   the 

it  as  near  and  a  better  way ;  but  was  de-  most  material  I  take  to  be  the  following 

ceired,  and  led   the  company  about  two  one,  viz. 

miles  astray;  bo*  getting  into  the  right       H«iryK«iffiitMa.t«rf  aSfcipptoCiT^mtoad^d 
Toad,  we  soon  entered  the  Isle  of  Gram,  (so  H««oo«ir  S4  Votmm 

called  from  iU  fraitfulness,  as  I  conjecture,)  4  t    v  i    a    i.        »       ^i .. « 

,  *u       u       u   4L>J1   — >  ^J^w^^A  A*         ^"  Orienland  I  whalet  Sea  hones  Bears  did  Slay 

Hubbard,  who  entertained  us  with  salt  pork.  The  town-house  or  clock-house  (as  it  is 
bread,  butter,  and  buns,  and  good  mall  called)  stanas  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
liquor.  Here  Scott  left  and  lost  his  pen-  supported  by  four  piers,  which  form  four 
knife,  value  five  shillings.  We  expected  arches,  and  (it  being  holiday)  was  decorated 
to  have  got  a  boat  here  to  carry  us  over  to  with  a  flag,  in  which  is  delineated  the  arms 
Sh^mess ;  but  the  ferry-man  did  not  care  of  the  corporation.  We  took  up  our  quar- 
to go,  and  another  person  we  would  have  ters  at  the  Ked  Lion  (which  the  people  call 
employed  for  that  purpose  sent  us  word,  the  Swans)  fronting  the  river,  and  met  wiUi 
that  the  wind  blew  too  hard.  But  our  a  civil,  pratinpf  landlady;  but  she  being 
landlady  put  us  into  a  method  by  which  unprovided  with  beds,  we  applied  to  a 
we  might  possibly  get  a  passage ;  and  that  merry  woman  at  a  private  house,  who  fur- 
was,  to  go  down  the  marshes  towards  the  nished  us  with  what  we  wanted.  We  then 
salt-houses,  and  endeavour  to  hail  the  shins  took  another  walk  up  the  town,  had  a  view 
in  ordinary,  and  by  that  means  get  one  of  of  the  inside  of  the  church,  and  a  con- 
their  boats.  We  accordingly  went  down  fereoce  with  the  grave-digger,  who  informed 
to  the  shore,  which  was  covered  with  variety  us  of  the  state  of  the  corporation.  Among 
of  shells,  and  accidentally  espied  a  little  other  things  we  were  told,  that  the  mayor 
boat  coming  on  our  side  the  water  below  is  a  custom-house  officer,  and  the  parson  a 
us,  which  Tbornhill  and  Tothall  went  down  sad  doff.  We  found,-  to  our  sorrow,  that 
to  meet,  and  brought  up  to  us,  and  with  although  the  town  has  two  market-days, 
some  difiiculty  took  us  m  (the  manner  of  yet  there  was  not  one  piece  of  fresh  noeat  of 
our  embarking  is  delineated  in  the  5th  any  sort,  nor  any  poultry  or  fish,  except 
drawing);  and  we  set  sail  for  Sheerness.  lobsters,  to  be  got;  with  which,  and  some 
The  sea  ran  high  the  wind  blowing  hard  eggs  and  bacon,  we  made  our  supper, 
at  S.  W.  and  by  S.  In  our  passage  we  had  We  walked  up  the  hill  behind  the  town, 
the  pleasure  or  seeing  and  hearing  the  guns  to  a  well  of  very  good  water;  over  which 
fired  from  the  fort  and  the  men  of  war,  and  (we  were  informed)  a  palace  formerly  stood, 
about  twelve  we  landed.  We  traversed  the  built  by  King  Edwud  the  Third  for  his 
fort,  went  round  the  lines,  saw  all  the  for-  Queen  Philippa.  Whilst  we  were  at  the 
tifications  and  batteries,  and  had  a  delight-  well,  two  sailors  came  and  drew  a  bucket 
ful  prospect  of  the  sea  and  the  island  of  of  water  to  drink,  and  told  us,  that  they 
Sheppy.  Scott  was  laughed  at  for  smelling  and  four  more,  belonging  to  the  Rose  man 
to  the  touch-holes  of  some  of  the  guns  of  war,  were  obliged  the  day  before  to  at- 
lately  discharged ;  and  so  was  Hogarth,  tend  one  of  their  midshipmen,  a  son  of 
for  sitting  down  to  cut  his  toe-nails  in  the  General  S— ,  in  a  yawl  up  the  creek,  and 

farrison.    At  one  we  set  out  for  Queen-  run  the  vessel  ashore,  where  the  midship- 

orough,  to  which  place  we  walked  along  man  left  them,  (without  any  sustenance, 

the  beach,  which  the  spray  flew  over  in  many  but  a  few  cockles,  or  one  penny  of  money 

places.    ThornluU  fell  down,  and  sliffhtly  to  buy  any,)  and  went  to  Sheerness,  and 

hurt  his  leg;    yet  we  all   perambulated  was  not  yet  returned,  and  they  halfrstarved. 
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Wc  gave  the  fellows  tix-pence,  who  were 
▼ery  thankful^  and  ran  towards  the  town  to 
boy  rictuaU  for  themselves  and  their  com- 
panions, who  lay  asleep  at  some  distance. 
We  going  to  view  their  boat  that  stuck  fast 
in  the  mud;  one  of  the  sailors  returned 
hastily,  and  kindly  offered  us  some  cockles ; 
this  seemed  an  act  of  so  much  gratitude 
that  we  followed  the  fellows  into  tne  town, 
and  gave  them  another  sixpence ;  and  they 
fetched  their  companions,  and  all  refreshed 
themselfes,  and  were  very  thankful  and 
merry. 

About  seven  we  passed  through  the  town, 
and  saw  and  conversed  with  several  pretty 
women,  which  we  did  not  expect,  not  hav- 
ing seen  any  at  our  arrival,  and  returned  to 
our  quarters.    We  got  a  wooden  chair,  and 

{>laced  Hogarth  in  it  in  the  street,  where 
le  made  the  Drawing  No.  6,  and  gathered 
a  great  many  men,  women,  and  children, 
about  him,  to  see  his  performance.  Having 
finished  bis  drawing,  we  again  walked  up 
town,  and  at  the  mayor's' door  saw  all  the 
sailors  before  mentioned^  who  informed  me, 
(with  "  your  worship"  at  every,  word)  that 
the  midshipman  was  lately  returned  ftom 
Sheemess,  and  had  been  up  the  creek  to 
see  how  the  boat  lay ;  and  coming  back, 
had  met  a  sailor  in  company  with  a  woman 
whom  the  midshipman  wanted  to  be  free 
with,  and  the  sailor  opposed,  insisting  she 
was  his  wife,  and  hinaered  him  from  being 
rude;  which  the  midshipman  resenting, 
was  gone  to  the  mayor  to  redress  bis  griev- 
ance. We  thought  this  a  very  odd  affair, 
but  did  not  stay  to  see  the  result  of  it. 

About  nine  we  returned  to  our  quarters, 
drank  to  our  friends  as  usual,  and  emptied 
several  cans  of  good  flip,  and  all  sung 
merrily ;  but  were  quite  put  out  of  counte- 
nance by  some  Harwich  men,  who  came 
with  lobsters,  and  were  drinking  in  the 
next  room.  They  suns  several  sea-songs 
so  agreeably,  that  our  at.  John  could  not 
come  in  competition,  nor  could  Pishoken 
sav»  u»  from  disgrace ;  so  that  after  finish- 
ing the  evening  as  pleasantly  as  possible, 
we  went  out  of  the  house  the  back-way  to 
our  lodgings,  at  near  eleven. 

When  we  came  there,  our  landlady  had 
provided  a  bed  for  Scott  in  the  garret, 
whidi  made  him  grumble,  and  us  laugh : 
this  provokttl  him  so  far,  thst  he  absolutely 
refused  to  lie  there ;  and  Tothall,  out  of 
pure  good-nature,  offered  him  his  bed  at 
the  house  we  «ame  from,  and  that  he  vrould 
lie  in  the  garret-.  This  Scott  accepted, 
and  went  away;  and  TothaJl  going  up 
stairs,  found  he  was  to  lie  on  a  flock  bed, 
without  curtains;    so  came  down  again 


immediately,  and  went  after  Scott,  at  vriiich 
we  were  very  merry,  and  slept  upon  it  till 
six  in  the  morning. 

Tuesday  morning,  at  six,  Hogarth  ca3M 
me  up,  and  told  me,  the  good  woman  in- 
sisted on  being  paid  for  her  bed,  or  having 
Scott  before  the  mayor;  which  last  we  did 
all  in  our  power  to  promote,  but  to  no 
effect;  so  coming  to  the  public-house 
where  Scott  and  Tothall  lay,  we  found  the 
doors  open  (a  thing  common  in  this  town,) 
and  ooDodyup.  However,  Hogarth  soon 
roused  them ;  and  then  Soott  related  ano- 
ther distress  he  had  the  last  night,  viz.  when 
he  left  us,  and  was  going  to  bed,  he  per- 
ceived something  stir  under  the  bed- 
cloafhs,  which  he  (collecting  all  his  cou- 
rage) was  resolved  to  feel ;  at  which  some- 
thing cried  out,  (seemingly  affrighted,)  and 
scared  him  out  of  his  wits ; '  but,  resuming 
courage  enoush  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  affurs,  he  found  it  to  be  a  little  haj  of 
the  house,  who  had  mistook  the  bed.  This 
relation,  according  to  custom,  made  us  very 
merry,  and  Tothall  provided  some  break- 
Ikst;  after  which  we  left  the  Swans,  and 
went  up  town,  where  our  shirts  were  sent 
to-be  washed ;  but  not  having  time  to  dry, 
we  took  them  wet,  and  had  them  dried  aikl 
ironed  at  the  next- town. 

About  ten  we  quitted  Qoeenborough : 
the  morning  vras  delightful,  the  country 
very  pleasant,  through  which  we  passed 
very  agreeably  up  to  Minster,  a  little  vil- 
lage on  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  We 
laboured  bard  to  climb  the  hill  to  the 
church-yard,  it  being  very  steep.  We  saw 
there,  on  a  wooden  rail  over  the  grave,  the 
following  epitaph  in  verse : 

Hare  lattrr'd  0«>rg«  Andenoa  Dotk  Ly* 

Bj  CU1«B  oa  w  Anehor  h«  did  Dya 

la  SkecTMa  Yard  oa  Good  Friday 

yoechofApri].Idoaa7 

All  yoa  tlwt  Read  my  All^y :  Boahraiv 

lUady  for  to  Dy»-Ag«d  48  Yean 

Our  landlord  at  the  George  procured  us 
a.key  of  the  church,  which  we  entered,  and 
saw  there  the  monuments  of  Lord  Cheque, 
of  a  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  of  the  Lord 
Shorland.  Soott  made  a  drawing  of  the 
Ambassador,  (vide  Drawing  the  7th,)  and 
Hogarth  of  Lord  Shorland  (see  Drawing 
the  8th).  The  legend  of  the  last  being  re^ 
markable,  I  shall  relate  ii  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  reign  of  Queen  £li- 
nbeth,  this  lord  having  been  to  visit  a 
friend  on  this  island,  and  passing  by  thia 
church  in  his  vray  home  to  Shorland,  about 
two  miles  off,  he  saw  a  concourse  of  people 
gathered  tOKethtf  in  the  church-yard ;  and 
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inqttiriagthe  reason,  was  informed,  that  the 
parson  who  stood  by  there,  refused  to  bury 
tiie  corpse  brought  for  that  purpose,  b^ 
cause  there  was  no  moneyio  pay  the  burial 
ftes.    ULs  lordship,  being  extremely  moved 
at  the  parson,  ordered  the.  people  to  throw 
him  into  the  grave,  and  bury  him  quick ; 
which  they  accordingly  did,  and  he  died. 
My  lord  went  home ;  and  diere  reflecting 
on  what  he  had  done,  and  fearing  to  forfeit 
his  life  for  the  offence,  he  wrote  a  petition, 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  his  offence ;  and 
hearing  the  queen  was  on  board  one  of  the 
ships  at  Uie  Nore,  (to  which  place  she  came 
to  take  a  view  of  her  fleet  designed  to 
appose  the  Spanish  armada,)  he  took  a 
horse,  and  rooe  directly  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  to  the  Nore,  above  three  miles  off, 
and  coming  to  the  ship*s  side,  begged  to 
see  her  majesty ;  who  came  immediately, 
and  he  presented  his  petition.    The  aueen 
received,  read,  and  granted  it;  and  he, 
without  quitting   his   horse,  swam  back 
again  to  the  island;  and  coming  on  the 
shore  met  an  old  woman,  who  told  him, 
that  though  the  horse  had  then  saved  his 
life,  he  would  be  the  cause  of  his  death. 
His  lordship  fearing  (and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent^ the  accomplishment  of  the  old  wo- 
man s  prophecy,  alighted  from  his  horse, 
drew  his  swora  and  killed  him,  and  left 
him  there;  and  his  carcass  was,  by  the 
force  of  the  sea,  thrown  some  little  way  on 
th^  land. 

Some  years  after  this,  my  lord,  walking 
with  some  of  his  friends  near  the  sea-side, 
espied  the  skull  and  some  other  hones  of 
the  horse  lying  there,  and  relating  the  fore- 
going account,  happened  to  kick  the  skuU 
and  hurt  one  of  nis  toes,  which  mortified 
and  killed  him;  and  he  lies  in  Minster 
Church,  and  a  monument  is  erected  over 
his  grave,  on  which  he* is  figured  with  a 
horse's  head  (supposed  to  be  in  the  waves) 
placed  by  him.  (Vide  Drawing  the  8th.) 
This  story  is  so  firmly  believed  in  that 
parish,  that  a  horse's  head,  finely  gill,  is 
placed  as  a  weather-cock  on  the  church 
steeple,  and  the  figure  of  a  horse  is  struck 
upon  the  spindle  above  that  weather-cock, 
and  the  church  is  commonly  called  the 
Horse  Church.  We  were  so  well  satisfied 
•f  the  people's  belief  that  all  they  told  us 
was  true,  that  we  did  not  dare  to  declare 
our  disbelief  of  one  tittle  of  the  story. 

We  dined  at  theX^eorge,  staid  till  four, 
then  left  Minster,  and  walked  to  ^eemess ; 
hired  a  small  vessel,  (vulgarly  called  a 
bomb-boat,)  and  about  five  set  sail  for 
^ravesend. 
The  wind  blew  a  fresh  gale  at  £.  and  by 


S.  Soott  grew  very  sea-tick,  and  did  what 
was  natural  in  such  casee.  Soon  after, 
Hogarth  new  sick,  and  was-  consequently 
uneasy,  which  was  augmented  by  our  stop- 

£ing ;  and  Tothall  going  on  board  Captam 
Lobinson,  in  one  of  the  custom-hoosa 
sloops,  riding  ih  Holy  Haven,  who  fomished 
him  with  some  milk  punch,  and  us  with 
some  fire  to  light  our  pipes,  which  was 
greatly  wanted. 

It  rained  hard  all  the  voyage.  We  saw 
several  porpoises  rolling  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey ;  and  one  in  particular  was  got  so 
near  shore,  that  we  thought  he  must  remain 
there;  but  he  deceived  our  expectation, 
and  got  off  again. 

About  seven,  our  sick  passengers  being 
recovered,  we  sailed  merrily,  and  sung  St. 
John,  Pishoken,  and  several  other  songs 
and  tunes  ourselves,  and  our  cociLSwain 
entertained  us  with  several  sailors'  songs ; 
but  our  notes  were  soon  changed  by  our 
vessel  running  on,  and  sticking  fiist  in,  the 
Blye  sand,  though  we  were  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel.  It  was  the  tide  of 
ebb,  and  within  about  an  hour  of  flood, 
which  gave  us  some  concern,  believing  we 
should  be  forced  to  continue  there  some 
time,  and  bear  the  beating  of  the  wind  and 
waves ;  yet,  by  the  industry  of  our  mari- 
ners)  and  the  skilful  assistance  of  Tothall, 
we  got  off  ap;aln  in  a  little  time  (though 
with  some  difficulty) ;  and  the  wind  prov- 
ing favourable,  we  arrived  safe  at  Gravea- 
end  about  ten. 

We  supped,  and  drank  good  wine,  and 
thought  our  adventurer  and  extraordinary 
miKh  ended,  but  found  otherwise:  for  a 
freai  coat  Scott  had  borrowed  for  this 
journey,  and  left  at  Gravesend,  and  tra- 
velled without  it,  we  found,  on  our  arrival 
here,  could  not  be  found.  This,  though 
grief  to  him,  was  sport  to  us ;  and  he  soon 
got  the  better  of  his  uneasiness,  and  erew 
as  merry  as  we.  Thus  we  continued  till 
pretty  late,  and  then  went  to  bed. 

Wednesday,  at  eight,  we  arose,  break* 
fasted,  and  walked  about  the  tovni.  At 
ten  went  into  a  boat  we  had  hired,  with  a 
truss  of  clean  straw,  a  bottle  of  good  wine, 
.pipes,  tobacco,  and  a  match.  The  wind 
was  favourable  at  S.E.  and  a  mackerel  gale. 
Our  passage  was  very  pleasant  to  all  till 
we  came  into  Eriff  Reach,  when  Scott,  be* 
iog  without  his  great  coat,  (for  the  reason 
above-mentioned,)  taking  a  drawing  of  some 
shipping,  a  flurry  of  wind  caused  our  vessel 
to  snip  a  sea,  which  washed  him  from 
head  to  foot,  and  nobody  else.  He,  greatly 
surprised,  got  up,  and  drawing  die  fore- 
tail  of  his  shirt  firom  out  of  his  breeches, 
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(which  wect  alto  weU  MMMed  with  sail 
uratei,)  he  held  it  in  both  hands  opposed 
to  the  windward;  and  the  sun  shining 
warm,  he  was  soon  dry;  and,  reooTering 
hia  surprise,  joined  widi  us  in  laughing  al 
the  acadent. 

We  came  merrily  up  the  river ;.  and 
quitting  our  boat  at  BiUingsgate,  got  into 
a  wherry  that  carried  us  through  bridge, 
and  landed  at  Somenet  Water-gate;  from 
whence  we  walked  all  tosether,  and  arrived 
at  about  two  at  the  Bedford  Arms,  Cove&t 
Garden,  in  the  same  good«humour  we.  left 
it  to  set  out  on  this  verr  pleasant  expedition. 

I  think  I  cannot  better  oonclude  than 
with  taking  notice,  that  not  one  of  the  com- 
pany  was  unemployed ;  for  Mr.  Tbonihill 
made  the  map,  Mr.  Hogarth  and  Mr.  Scott 
the  drawings,  Mr.  TothaJl  was  our  trea- 
surer, which  (though  a  place  of  the  greatest 
trust)  he  fitithfolly  discharged;  and  the 
foregoing  Memoir  was  the  work  of 

£.  FOKREST. 

Ike  veracity  of  thU  mmnucripi  ie  aiUHml 
hy  tu, 

Wm.  HooAaTH*        Wm.  Tothall. 
Sam L.  Scott.  JiiO.THOiikiHiLL. 

London^  May  27, 1739.  Accompi  of  Die- 
bureemenU  for  Meniewre  Hogmrih  and 
Co.  vix* 


]|io«gkt«p 
To  paid  for  kmtm  dMiMidto 
To  pud  for  skriapt  at  Chatham 
To  paid  at  tho  gtfhaery  aad  dock 
To  paid  biU  at  RoehMter      • 

98.  To  gaTC  at  Upaor  for  iafonaaCioB 
To  paid  at  the  Sauek  at  ditto 
TopaidatHoo      •      -       - 
To  paid  at  Stoke    • 

S9.  To  paid  at  Mother  Hobbacd't  at  Graia  • 
TopaidforpaaMcaorertoSheeraeee  • 
To  paid  for  k>beteri  at  Qaeeaboroogh  • 
To  paid  for  two  pote  of  hew  t»  tnat  tba 


T»  paid  far  diaaer.te.  - 
Tooharity  gavofliewlon    • 

W.TO  paid  for  todciagt  ead  laaid 
T4  paid  for  breaktet     • 
To  paid  for  washiof  ehirte    • 
To^paidatMiaiter 
To  paid  at  ShMcaen     - 
To  paid  far  a  boattofliiii— fl 

3L  To  paid  harbor  «t  ditto  - 
T»  paid  for  andxy  at  ditto   • 
To  paid  for  paosogo  taSononot  Hoaoo 
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Fondle  produced^  examined,  and  aUowed, 

Per  £.  FoKKEST.        Samu  Soott. 
Wm.  Hogarth.  Jno.  Thorkhill. 


T6  paid  at  the  Dark>hoaoe»  BilUnfigate 
To  paid  for  a  pint  of  Oonera  HoUaadi  • 
To  paid  watennaa  to  GhraTeeead    • 
To  paid  barber  ditto      -       .       .       . 
To  .paid  far  bwakfaot  at  ditto 
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like  Re?.  Mr.  Gostling*s  version  bora 
the  same  title  and  motto  as  the  prose  Tour, 
with  this  addition,—"  Imitated  in  Hud^ 
kraetiektf  by  one  well  acquainted  widi 
some  of  the  TraTeHere,  and  of  the  places 
here  odebrated,  with  liberty  of  some  addi> 
tions."    It  is  subjoined;  Tiz. 


MR.  GOSTLING'S  ACCX)UNT  OF  HOGARTH^  TOUR. 


*TwAf  Artt  of  iM»rB  on  £afarifly« 
Tho  •OToa.aad'tfreatieth  dajr  of  ifejft 
Whea  Boparth,  TkomhUl,  Toth4ittt  Seottf 
Aad  Forrett,  who  this  joamal  wrote. 
From  Co^nt'Oardan  took  departare. 
To  tee  the  world  bjr  land  aad  water. 
Oar  march  we  with  a  eong  bof^n ; 
Onr  hearts  were  light,  oar  bieoeheo  thloi 
We  meet  with  nothing  of  adveatiire 
Till  Billingsgat^i  Dark-hmtu  we  enter. 
Where  we  diTorted  were,  while  baiting, 
With  ribaldrjr,  not  worth  relating 
(Qaite  enited  to  the  dirty  pUoe^ 
Bat  what  meet  pfou'd  ve  was  his  Grace 
Of  PmdSh  Doek^  %  portei^grim. 
Whose  portnut  JlsyarM,  in  a  whie^ 


Praoeated  Mm  ia  eartoatam, 
Hh  pooled  ea  tho  ooUar  door.* 

Bat  hark  I  tho  WatehaaaonOi*  Past  oaeP 
*Tio  time  that  wo  OB  boatd  wore  gooa. 
Oleaa  straw  wo  find  laid  far  oar  bod, 
▲  tilt  for  shelter  OTor  head. 
The  boat  is  sooa  got  ander  sail. 
Wind  aearS.  E.  a  macWrel  gale. 
Attended  hj  a  heary  ram ; 
We  try  to  sleep,  bat  try  ia  Toia, 
8o  sing  a  song,  aad  then  begia 
To  feast  on  biscnit,  beef,  aad  gta. 

At  FwH§«t  find  three  moa  o(  war. 
The  Dwnhy  galley,  OibraUar, 


*  This  drawing  ualvekily  has  aot  boon  presorvad. 
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4id  TteiMT  phk.  and  of  this  last 
TlM  frflot  beg|^«r  m  »  oaat 
To  Qiiiiiwiwrf,  wMoh  h*  greatly  wuM* 
And  readilj  by  «a  was  graated. 
rbe  gffmtaf al  maa.  to  nMiki  aiaitidi. 
Told  lu>w  the  officen  and  fritadB 
Of  B»gl0m4  woro  by  Sptmiar^  traattd, 
Aad  shamof al  iastaaon  lapeated. 

White  he  theio  iaeulta  waa  d«pk»iiBg, 
Hogarth,  like  Prenier,  fUl  to  nMniaf* 
Bat  WBidps  mfd,  *  I  draam*d*'-<aad  thea 
Fell  iiut  ealeais  and  ■aov'd  agaia. 

'nie  BMrtt  aloai'd  af*  aad  after  dro 
▲t  port  of  fl^rauwiiwl  we  anif% 
But  fboad  it4iaid  to  got  oa  ihore. 
Hie  boat  a  yooag  warn,  of  a  whore 
Had  fis*d  jaat  at  oar  lattdiag^ilaeeb 
Aad  Bwore  wo  liioald  aol  o'er  it  paaa ; 
Bat,  spite  of  aU  the  TaeeaPa  trieke. 
We  made  a  shift  to  laad  by  sii^ 
Aad  ttp  to  Mia^  AnaaMfe  go 
[A  house  that  wo  AaU  better  haow]. 
There  get  a  barber  fcr  our  wig% 

Wash  haadi  and  &eea,  stretek  oar  legBr 
Had  toaat  aad  batter,  aad  a  pot 
Of  oofliM  (oar  third  biaaklhat)  goti 
Then,  payiag  what  we  had  to  pay* 
For  JBodkoMer  we  took  oar  way, 
Viewiag  the  new  charch  aa  wo  w— I, 
Aad  th'  uaknowa  pereoa'e  aioMiaoat. 

The  beaateotie  proapoola  foaad  as  talk, 
doA  shortea'd  maeh  oar  two  hoan  walk, 
Thovgh  by  the  way  we  did  not  ftul 
To  stop  ard  take  £hree  pots  of  ale, 
And  this  enabled  as  by  tea 
At  JZoeAettor  to  drink  agaia. 

Now,  Mass,  aieist,  while  I  declare 
(like  a  true  JBngiith  trareller) 
What  vast  rariety  we  sarrey 
In  the  short  eoiapaet  of  one  day. 

We  eeareehad  loot  the  sight  of  t^mm»t 
Whea  the  fair  tttSmtj^t  wiadiag  etiaaaia» 
Aad  fkr^xteading  Beeieitor, 
Before  oar  loagiag  eyes  appear: 
The  Cattle  aad  Oathedial  graee 
Oae  protpaet,  so  wa  naad  oar  paaa ; 
Impatieat  for  a  nearer  Tiew, 
Bat  fiitt  meet  Strooft  roagh  street  tradge  throagh, 
Aad  tliis  oar  {iset  no  short  oae  dad ; 
Howerer,  with  a  eheeifal  aiad. 
All  diOealtSea  wo  get  o^er, 
Aad  soon  are  oa  the  MedtMj^*  shore. 
New  objeets  here  befSna  as  rise. 
And  more  thaa  satisiy  oar  eyes. 
The  stately  Bridge  from  aide  to  side, 
rhe  rearing  eataraels  of  the  tide, 
Deafta  oar  ears,  and  eharm  oar  sight, 
Aad  terrify  while  they  ddight. 
These  we  pass  over  to  the  Town, 
And  take  oar  Qaarters  at  Tk»  Crotn^ 
To  whieh  the  Castle  is  so  aear. 
That  we  all  ia  a  harry  were 
The  grand  remaias  on*t  to  be  Tiewiag  { 
It  is  iadeed  a  noble  rain. 


Moat  have  beea  Tory  strong,  bat  lei^th 
Of  time  has  moeh  impair'd  its  stteagth : 
The  lofty  Tower  as  high  or  higher 
Seems  than  the  old  Cathedral's  spire ; 
Yet  we  determia'd  were  to  gam 
Its  top,  which  oost  some  care  aad  paia ; 
Whea  there  amv'd,  we  foand  a  weU» 
The  depth  of  whieh  I  cannot  tell; 
Small  holee  cat  ia  on  every  side 
Some  hold  for  hands  and  feet  provide. 
By  which  a  little  boy  we  saw 
Go  down,  and  bring  ap  a  jack-daw. 

All  rooad  aboat  as  thea  we  gaie, 
Obaervtag,  aot  withoat  anume. 
How  towns  here  aadistiagoish'd  join. 
And  one  raat  One  to  fom  oomlnae. 
Chaiham  with  iioeAaftor  seems  bat  one, 
Unices  we're  shewn  the  boaadary  stone. 
That  nnd  tto  yards  coatigooos  lie 
To  pleasant  Arsmpton  standing  high  j 
The  Bridge  aoroea  the  ragug  dood 
Whieh  Rockmitr  dirides  from  Stroo^ 
Bateasive  dKrvod,  on  t'other  side. 
To  JWadsdary  qaito  close  ally d. 
The  coaatry  xoaad,  aad  river  fair. 
Oar  proepeets  made  beyond  compare. 
Which  qaite  in  raptarea  we  admire  { 
Then  down  to  faoe  of  earth  retire. 

Up  the  Street  walking,  drst  of  all 
We  toko  a  Tiew  of  the  Towa-Hall. 
Proceeding  ihrtter  on,  we  q>y 
A  house,  dssign'd  to  eateh  the  eye. 
With  front  so  rieli,  by  plaatick  skill, 
Ai  mndo.ae  for  a  while  staad  stiU : 
Foar  kiu§t  Hohgoblias  graoe  the  wall, 
Whieh  we  foar  Bae  Relievo's  call ; 
They  the  foar  Seaeoas  represent. 
At  least  were  form'd  for  that  ateat 

Thea  fFatift  HoipUal  we  aeo 
(No  common  eoiiemty) ; 
JBadew'd  (as  on  the  froat  appeaia) 
la  favoar  of  poor  traTcUers  t 
Six  saoh  it  9vtTf  night  reeeivee. 
Sapper  aad  lodging  ^pttfit  gires^ 
Aad  toeneh  man  aext  mon  does  pay 
A  groat,  to  keep  aim  oa  hie  w  v  > 
Bnt  the  ooatagumsly  iafocted, 
Aad  rognes  aad  proctors,  are  r^eoted. 

It  gave  ah%oo  eome  aatertaiameat 
To  find  oat  what  this  boanteoaamaa  meaat. 
Yet  weta  we  not  so  highly  foasted. 
Bat  that  wo  back  to  diaaer  hasted. 

By  twelve  agafai  we  reach  The  CroicFa, 
Bat  dad  oar  meat  not  yet  laid  donv. 
So  (spito  of  »  Goatlamcn,  d'ye  caU  ?") 
On  chairs  qoite  fast  asleep  we  fall. 
And  with  eloe'd  eyee  agaia  sorvey 
In  dreaaM  what  we  have  seen  to-day ; 
Till  dinner's  eos^  apt  when  we 
As  ready  are  as  that  caa  be. 

If  we  deacribe  it  not,  we're  ondone, 
Yoa*ll  scarce  beliere  we  came  from  L9Bi9% 
With  doe  atteataoa  then  prepare 
Yourself  to  hoar  oar  bill  of  fere. 
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ffte  Mr  inl  aMTM  »  disk  tiMn  WM 
or  mIm  aad  flottsden  with  imb  ■«••. 
A  ttoird  mad  rout  oallVbaut  bMida, 
With  'iwrtrBMoe  mia«*d,  ud  Utw  frjr'd  s 
Asd  for  a  Mooad  Morse*  tbej  pat  on 
Graoi  pesM  aod  roasted  leg  of  muttoa. 
TIm  eook  was  mneli  commcadad  fbr*t ; 
Fnsk  was  tha  beer,  and  sooad  tk«  port ; 
80  that  aesh  eoa.  we  all  agree 
(Wlkaterer  more  weliave  to  see) 
From  table  we'll  not  rise  till  tkree. 
Oiir  shoes  are  eleaa*d,  *tis  three  o*elork. 
Come  let*s  awaj  tc  Ckatkam'Doek  ; 
We  shaaU  get  there  tin  aloiOBt  fear, 
To  see*t  wUl  take  at  least  aa  hoar; 
Yet  Score  aad  Bogvrth  aeeds  maat  slop 
At  the  Coart'Hall  to  play  Seotehhop* 
To  CKaikam  got,  onraalfea  wa  tirast 
With  Shrimps,  whieh  at  wa  walk  wa  aat, 
For  speed  we  take  a  roaad^boa^ 
way,  as  we  afterwards  foaad  oat: 
At  length  reach  the  Kiag's  jards  aad 


The  aaea  of  war  afloat  wa  view. 

Find  meaas  to  get  aboard  of  two  :* 

Bat  here  I  masi  aot  be  prottx. 

For  we  weat  imaw  agala  at  aix, 

There  ssftoakM  our  pipea,  aad  draak  oar 

Aad  comfortably  sat  till  aiae, 

Thea,  with  oar  traTols  maoh  impwf'd. 

To  oar  reapeotiTe  beds  we  iMT'd. 

Suadttjf  at  serea  we  rab  ear  OfSSi 
Bat  are  too  lasy  yet  to  rise, 
Hogttrth  aad  Tkanhitt  tell  thmr  draaa^ 
Aad,  raasoning  deeply  oa  those  ttMMa, 
After  mnch  leaned  spee«latiaa« 
Qaite  saitable  to  iht  oeeaeloa. 
Left  off  as  wise  as  they  b^aa». 
Which  made  for  as  la  bed  good  foa* 

Bat  by  and  by,  when  np  we  got, 
Sam  SeoU  was  miasiog.  *«  Where's  80m  SmUt* 
**  Oh  I  here  he  eomes.  Weill  wheaoa  ooaM  joa 
"  Why  ftom  the  bridge,  tokiag  a  view 
Of  somethiag  that  did  highly  pUaae  ma, 
Bat  people  passiag  by  would  teaae  ase 
With  *  Do  yoa  work  oa  Snails,  friead  !* 
Be  that  I  eonld  aot  make  aa  end.*' 

At  this  we  laagh'd,  for  *twas  oar  will 
like  men  of  taste  that  day  t#kill. 
•o  aftar  breakfast  we  thought  good 
To  enea  the  bridge  again  toStvood : 
Theaee  eastward  we  reeoWe  to  go,. 
Aad  through  the  Hundred  maroh  of  Asa, 
Waah*d  aa  the  north  side  by  the  Thmmm, 
Aad  oa  the  sooth  by  Meiwoj/^i  streaoB*, 
Whiah  to  each  other  beta  ineline, 
Till  at  the  JVof«  ia  one  they  joia/ 

Bafare  we  l^f«nd«6ary  ooald  gala. 
There  fell  a  heary  shower  of  rab. 
Whoa  erafty  SeoU  a  shelter  fonad 
Vad«  •  hedge  upoa  the  ground, 


*  7%0  Ro^  89venign  aad  Mmtihvmgh. 


Here  of  hia  fricada  a  Joka  ha 

But  raae  awat  woafnlly  bawrayM ; 

How  agnlast  his  the  laagh  waa  tani*d. 

Aad  ha  the  Tila  diaaatar  aaam*dl 

We  work,  aU  haada,  to  make  him  elsaa.. 

Aad  fitter  to  h^JUl^  aaea. 

Bat,  While  wa  aomp'd  hia  baek  aad-aide^ 

All  oa  a  soddaa,  oat  he  oriad, 

**  Tto  kwt  my  euiimA  haadkarchar, 

"Twas  leat  ma  by  my  wife  so  dear : 

What  I  shall  do  1  aaa't  devise, 

I've  nothing  left  to  wipe  my  eyee.** 

Atlaat  the  haadkaroUaC  waa  foaad. 
Ta  kia  gasat  eamfart,  aafs  aad  aaaad, 
HaTa  aav  iaea»er^d  aad  afifa;. 
80  ia  high  ^tritaall  aima 
At  JWaditagy,  fia'd  tor  praapaati  fair,. 
Bat  wa  maah  more  divaMad  ware 
With  whattha  pariah  ohanh  did  gmMk 
••  A- list  of  aoma  who  lof*d  Oa  plaaa. 
Ia  memory  <tf  thair  good  aatioBS> 
Aad  fialilada  lor  their  baarfaorioas. 

Witaaa  oar  haada--iritt.  Ott^oat.  Vacai^* 
Aad  aa  aaa  aha.— Tkia  made  us  aaickar : 
At  laag^  with  oonafecaaaoea  aariona, 

Wa  all  agtaad  it  waa  myatarioas, 

Nat  gaessing  that  the  raasoa  might 

Bab  tta  Charehwardeat  ooold  aot  writa. 
At  tea.  ia>eooacil  it  was  mor'd. 

Whaler  waa  tir'd,  or  disapproT'd^ 

Of  aar  praaeadiags,  might  go  back. 

Aad  caiA  to  bear  his  chargee  take. 

With  iadigaatioB  this  was  heard : 

Each  was  far  all  ercats  prsgar'd. 

8a  all  with  oae  oooaeat  lyread- 
To  Uptm^CmstU  toproceed^. 

Aad  at  the  antler's  then  wa  dia'd' 
Oa  ouoh  ooarM  fare  as  wa  could  find. 
The  Caatla  waa  aot  lacga,  but  stnmg, 
to  be  of  staading  loag. 
ir  BMa  ito  garriaoa* 

Aad  jaat  for  arary  aiaa  a  gua; 

Bighlifuas  were  mounted,  eight  maa  aeUvaw 

The  raat  ware  rated  noa-affBctxre. 

Hara  aa  old  aaaplab  who  had  brought 

Soma  ooaklea  ia  their  boat,  beaoaght 

That  oae  of  us  would  buy  a  few. 

For  tiiey  wcta  vary  freah  aad  aaw. 

I  did  so,  and  'twas  charity; 

Ha  waa  quite  Uiad,  aad  half  bliad  she. 
Now  grawiag  fiulicksosBa  aad  gajc, 

like  bqys,  we  after  dianer  play. 

Bat,  ae  the  aoaaa  lay  la  a  fort. 

Something  like  war  muat  be  our  sport : 

Sticks,  stoaea,  aad  hcgs-dnng  were  our 

And.  as  ia  audi  fraya  oft  it  happeas. 

Poor  Ttthtltt  oloa^  hare  went  to  pot, 

Bo  that  he  eould  not  laugh  at  Scott. 
From  hence  all  conquerors  we  go 

To  Tioit  the  ohareh-yard  atifoo. 

At  flao  we  Couad  aa  Kpiteph« 

Which  made  us  (aa  'twill  make  yaa)  laugk  1 

A  serraat  maid,  tam'd  poetaster. 

Wrote  it  io  hunovr  of  bar  maateri 
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I  OMrdbrc  t^yn  7««'(aad  I  lMp«  yo« 

Wm  like  it  waU)  ft  Ttfrv  Copto  r 
*•  Aaid  .  wHen  .  Im  .  Died  .  You  platnlf  .  Me 
Hee .  freely  .  gvf .  •!  .  to .  Sftrs .  pftnftWee. 
And  .  in  .  Doing .  lo .  it  DoTh  .  fomU . 
that . Ion .  him .  ena .well  .bei .  Tow.  tbie  Rftyfi 
On  .  Tetr .  X  iftrved«  him .  it  b  well .  noM . 
B«T  Theaka .  beto .  Ood .  it .  ift  .  dl  mj  .Om.** 


Long  ftt  cue  yitM  we  mvet  not  itftf, 
*Tii  ahnoet  fonr,  letfe  iMste  uw%j. 
Bet  here's  ft  ttga  :  tie  raab,  we  tUsk, 
To  leftve  the  plftoe  befbft  wo  dxiok. 
We  meot  with  fiqoor  to  oor  mod. 
Our  hoeteae  eoaplaiaftBt  aod  kiad-r 
She  waa  ft  widow,  who.  wo  faondi 
Had  (aa  the  phraae  ia)  been  akod  mrad,  * 

That  ia,  had  boned  hnabooda  fivnr. 

And  had  no  want  of  ohftmw  for  mores 

Yet  her  we  Imrt,  ftad,  aa  we  go. 

S0oU  brftTely  tmderteok  to  abow 

That  thnngh  the  world  we  eoold  not  poaa. 

How  thin  aoe^er  onr  breeches  was ; 

**  lie  trae,  indeed,  we  may  go  round. 

Bnt  thvoogb**— then  pointed  to  the  i 

Bo  well  he  maaag'd  the  debate. 

We  own*d  he  wfts  ft  sMa  of 

And  so  indeed  ho  woa  this  oner. 

His  pockets  we  had  fiU*d  with 

Bot  here  we'd  serr'd  oaraelTes  a  triek. 

Of  which  ho  might  havs  made  na  aiok  • 

We'd  famish'd  him  with  ammunition 

Fit  to  kaoek  down  all  oppoeitioa ; 

And,  kaowiag  well  his  warmth  of  tamper, 

Oot  of  his  reach  began  to  aoompos,. 

Till,  growing  cooler,  he  pretends 
His  pnssion  feign*d,  so  all  ars 
Oar  danger  now  booomea  a  Joko, 
And  pcftccftblj  wo  go  to  SMm, 
Aboat  the  chwoh  we  nothing  con  see 
To  strike  cv  entoriMB  oor  faaey  i 
Bat  near  a  farm,  or  aa  elm  tree, 
A  long  pole  fiz'd  vpright  we  see, 
And  tow'rd  the  top  of  it  was  plao'd 
A  weatheiooek,  qoite  ia  high  taato. 
Which  all  of  OS,  ere  we  go.farthor» 
Frononnoo  of  the  Compoeite  order. 

First,  00  a  board  tam'd  by  the  wiad, 
A  painter  had  a  cook  deaign'd, 
A  common  weathereock  was  above  it, 
Thb  tnm'd  too  aa  the  wind  did  moTO  it ; 
Than  on  the  spiadlc^s  poiat  so  small 
A  ahnttlacook  stook  o'ortopp'd  them  alL 

This  triple  aUiaaoe  gave  occasion 
To  mneh  improTiag  speoalatioa. 

Alaa  1  we  ne*ec  know  when  we  are  well. 
So  at  iVoatiUeef  agfti»  na«t  qpftrxol : 
Bnt  faogbt  not  hero  with  sticks  and  atoaes 
(For  thoee,  yon  know,  might  break  onr  bonae) 
A  well  Jnatby,  loU  to  the  brim. 
Did  fitter  for  oar  parpoee  seem  s 
So  ftirioiaal  J  we  went  to  dashing. 
Till  pat  eoftta  wasted  no  more  washing ; 


Bnt  this  onr  beat  and  conrage  eooBag, 
'Twaa  sooa  high  tioM  to  leave  saoh  fooling. 
To  Tk€  Na^$  Hmi  we  therefbra  hie. 
To  driak,  aad  to  be  tamM  adry. 

At  siic,  while  snppor  was  preparing^ 
Aad  wo  ftbont  the  mftrah-laada  staring. 
Our  two  gams  cocks,  roC4o0  aad  Seott, 
To  battliag  oaoa  agaia  were  got : 
Bat  here  no  woapeoa  ooald  they  find. 
Save  what  the  cows  dropped  from  behind ; 
With  those  they  poked,  tiU  wo  liaacy 
Their  eloatfas  look'd  something  like  a  taasy. 

At  sovea  we  all  come  home  agaia, 
IbCAoff  aad  SmU  their  ganaeats  dsaa  s 
Sapperwo  get,  aad,  whea  thftt*s  o*er, 
A  tiff  of  poach  driak  at  the  door ; 
Then,  ae  the  beds  were  only  three. 
Draw  oats  who  shall  so  loeky  be 
Aa  here  to  sleep  withoat  a  ohnm ; 
To  rolAott'a  share  the  priae  did  come; 
Bogmrtk  ftod  TkotMU^  SeoU  and  I. 
Ia  pain,  like  msn  nod  wife,  moat  lie. 
Then  mighty  frolicksome  they  grow. 
At  SeoU  ftnd  me  the  stocking  throw. 
Fight  with  their  wigs,  in  which  peihape 
They  elaep,  for  here  we  foond  no  a^. 

Up  at  devan  again  we  get. 
Oar  sheets  were  so  oonfonnded  wet; 
We  dress,  and  lis  down  in  oar  doaths ; 
Jfoodoy,  at  three,  awak'd  aad  rose, 
Aad  of  the  onrsed  gnats  complain, 
Yet  rnalM  a  shift  to  sleep  agaia. 
Till  six  o'clock  we  qaict  lay, 
.    Aad  thoa  got  oat  for  the  whole  day ; 
To  fetch  a  bftrber  oat  we  scad ; 
Stripp'd,  ftnd  in  boots,  he  doee  ftttend. 
For  he's  ft  fishcrmfto  by  trftde ; 
Tftnn'd  was  his  face,  shock  was  his  head ; 
He  Aowess  oar  wigs  and  trims  oar  faces, 
Aad  the  top  barber  of  the  place  is. 
The  cloth  is  for  oar  breakfast  spread, 
A  bowl  of  milk  and  toasted  bread 
Are  bxooght,  of  which  while  Fotrut  eata* 
To  draw  oar  pictures  Hogarth  sits ; 
TMonMii  is  in  the  barber's  hands. 
Shaving  himself  fTUl  TothaU  stands ; 
While  Scott  is  in  a  corner  sitting. 
And  aa  onAnish'd  piece  completing. 

Oar  laekoning  aboat  eight  we  pay. 
And  take  for  Isle  of  OrtoM  oar  way ; 
To  keep  the  roftd  we  were  directed. 
Bat,  fts  'twfts  bad,  this  rule  neglected ; 
A  tempting  path  over  a  stile 
Led  as  astray  above  a  mib ; 
Yet  the  right  road  at  last  we  gain, 
And  joy  to  find  onrselYes  ftt  Oreaiu ; 
Where  my  Dame  Huibandt,  at  TKe  Chtftur^ 
Refreah'd  as  with  some  good  malt  liqoor ; 
Into  her  larder  then  she  rans. 
Brings  oat  salt  poik,  batter,  and  bans, 
And  coarse  black  bread,  bat  thafs  no  matter, 
Twill  fortify  as  for  the  water. 
Hero  ficoft  so  earsfnUy  lud  dowa 
His  peakaifo  which  had  coat  a  evawn. 
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TImI  «11  is  Mw  wc  MH^t  to  ted  it» 

Aad,  for  bu  eoofoit,  Mf,  ••  N«V  Bind  it ;' 

For  to  SMstn0$t  w  mtaw  m«a(  go : 

To  this  tW  Unywnm  mj%  **  No.** 

We  to  Mother  nui  rtpwr'd : 

Hetooj«7t,**No^thloirBt«>  haid.** 

B«c  wUk  %« ttodj  Vow  to  g«i  Ihon, 

Ib  tpito  of  thit  toraptotiou  WMthor. 

Oar  landlAdj  a  tehoM  piopot'd. 

With  which  wo  fortoutolj  olM'd, 

Was  to  tho  ihofo  to  go,  aad  Irf 

To  hail  tho  thipt  Ib  ofdiMrf  , 

80  wo  miglit  got,  for  m  groat  nattor, 

A  boot  to  tako  oto'cr  tho  wator. 

Wo  haoto,  Bad  000a  tho  ihoio  wo  troad. 

With  vanoot  kiBda  of  oholb  botpfood, 

▲ad  ia  a  littto  Hmo  wo  tpj'd 

A  boat  appioaobiBg  ob  oar  ndo ; 

The  BOB  to  talc*  at  ia  agreed. 

Bat  that  was  difiailt  iodeed, 

TiU,  holdiflf  io  eaeh  haad  aa  oar. 

He  mode  a  tort  of  bridge  to  tboro, 

0*er  which  on  haods  and  kaeee  we  orawl. 

And  so  get  safe  ob  board  the  yawl. 

la  UtUe  time  we  ioated  were. 
And  BOW  to  SAfpey'f  ooeet  draw  aoar ; 
Wh«B  eaddealy,  witii  loud  report. 

The  eannone  roar  from  ships  and  fort, 
And,  like  taU  fellows,  we  impute 

To  onr  approach  this  grand  salate . 
Bet  sooB,  alas  !  oar  pride  was  hambled, 

Aad  from  this  faaej'd  height  we  tnmbled, 

Ob  reeollectiog  that  the  day 

The  ntoe  aad  twentieth  was  of  Majf, 
The  flring  had  not  long  been  ended. 

Before  at  Shsertwt  we  were  landed. 

Where  00  the  battery  irhile  we  walk. 

And  of  the  charming  prospect  talk, 

Seatt  from  as  in  a  harry  raas, 

Aad,  gottiag  to  the  Bew-fii*d  gnns» 

Unto  their  tonch-holes  elapp'd  his  boss  ; 

HogaHh  sits  down,  and  trims  his  toes ; 

These  whinu  wheo  we  had  made  oar  sport, 

Oor  tura  we  fiaish  round  the  fort. 

And  are  at  one  for  Quee^borwffh  going : 

Bleak  was  the  walk,  the  wind  fierce  blowing, 

Aad  driring  o'er  oar  heads  the  spray ; 

Ob  loose  beach  stones,  oar  pebbly  way. 

Bat  TkornkiU  only  got  a  fall. 

Which  hart  him  Uttle.  if  at  aU : 

80  merrily  aloBg  we  go. 

And  reach  that  famoan  town  by  two. 
Qmnrnborowgh  consists  of  one  short  street. 

Broad,  aad  well-par'd,  and  very  neat ; 

Nothing  like  dirt  offends  the  eye. 

Scarce  any  people  V>ald  we  spy : 

The  towB-house,  for  the  better  show. 

Is  BMunted  on  a  portico 

Of  piers  and  arches,  aamber  foar, 
Aad  crown'd  at  top  with  a  clock  tower  ; 

Bat  bIa  this  did  not  reach  so  high 

Aa  a  d«f-ttoff,  that  stood  joat  by, 
Ob  whicB  a  staaftard  huge  was  dying 
(Tho  oorovgh's  arms,  the  king's  sapplying) 
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Whlsh  OB  high  foetifab  they  diiftoy 

To  do  the  hoBoan  of  the  day. 

As  for  aalatea,  OMBs*d  tkey  bm, 

BooBoao  they  havo  bo  caaaoa  Ihore. 
To  the  eharoh-yaid  wo  fint  repair, 

Aad  hnat  for  ohoios  iasoriptioBs  there. 

Search  atoaos  aad  rails,  tUi  alaMst  wasxy  all 

In  hopes  toCad  ttTaffhiag  matoriaL 

Whea  OBO  at  last,  of  pyebald  stylo 

(Thongh  grBTO  the  salnloet)  made  as  smile  ; 

TelUag  as  fiiat,  ia  hnmble  pme, 

**  That  Henry  JTa^  doth  hoie  nposa. 

A  OmtMlmi  Tkader  twioe  twelTO  year. 

As  master  aad  aa  harpaaaor  :** 

Then,  ia  as  hamUo  votasb  we  read 
(As  by  hinualf  ia  penoa  said) 
'^laGrwaloadl  whBles,sea  ho«Be,aBdbearsdidstof 
Thoagh  BOW  my  body  is  iatombod  ta  eUy." 

The  hooao  at  vhiah  we  were  to  qoarter 
Is  call'd  Tk»  Ambs  ;  thia  raia'd  oar  laaghter, 
Beeaoao  tho  siga  is  37to  JM  JLfoa, 
So  otravgo  a  blaader  we  eiy  **  Fie  00 1** 
Bat,  foiag  ia,  aU  Beat  we  see 
Aad  eleaa ;  oa  was  oar  laadlady  t 
With  gnat  ciiriUty  she  told  aa. 
She  had  aot  beds  eaoagh  to  hold  w. 
Bat  a  good  ae^hhow  had  jaet  by. 
Where  some  of  aa  peitepo  might  liOi 
She  sends  to  Bsk.    The  merry  daae 
Away  to  «a  dirsetfy  casM^ 
Qoite  rMidy  eor  desiieo  to  ftaat, 
Aad  faraish  as  with  what  we  waat. 

Back  to  the  ehavoliagw"  ««  fo. 

Which  is  bat  small,  UJ  bailt,  aad  Jeii^ 

▼iew'd  the  inside,  hat  still  we  aee 

Kothiag  of  eerioeity, 

Ualess  we  saflir  the  gvaeio^igger 

la  this  oar  work  to  make  a  figare, 

Whom  jast  beside  us  bow  wo  have^ 

Baip]oy*d  in  opeaiag  of  a  grave. 
A  pni^Bg  apark  iadeed  he  WBi^ 

Kaew  aU  the  aeaadal  of  the  plaee, 

Aad  of  tea  rertsd  from  his  labours, 

To  give  the  history  of  hie  BoighboafB : 

Told  who  wae  who,  aad  what  was  what» 

Tin  oa  him  we  bestowM  a  pot 

(For  he  forgot  not,  you  may  thiak, 

**  Masters,  I  hope  you*U  make  me  dnak  r*> 

At  this  his  sourriloua  tongue  run  foster, 

TiU««asaddog**  heeaU'd  his  master. 

Told  ut  the  worshipful  the  Mayor 

Was  but  a  cBstom-bouae  ofloer. 

Still  rattltng  oa  tiU  we  departed. 

Mot  only  with  his  tales  direrted. 

But  so  much  wisdom  we  had  got,. 

We  treated  him  with  t'other  pot 

Retara  we  now  to  the  town-hall. 
That,  like  the  bonmgh,  m  but  small,* 
Uader  its  portico's  a  space. 
Which  yoa  may  call  the  market  plaoe. 
Just  big  eaough  to  hoM  the  stocks. 
And  one,  if  not  two,  botchen*  blocks, 
Kmblems  of  plenty  and  excess. 
Though  yoa  caa  no  where  meet  with  kesV 
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For  t&o«gh  *ti»  oalTd  •  n*flc0f«toirB 

(Af  tb*/  an  not  aaham'd  to  owb> 

Yet  we  saw  aeiCker  trntelker*!  meat, 

Kor  fieh,  Bor  finrl,  nor  aofht  to  eat. 

Oaee  in  eerea  yean,  they  eajr,  there*!  plenty, 

Whea  straagen  oone  to  repreaent  ye. 

Hard  at  Tkt  Stv^u  bad  been  ear  fiin. 
But  that  tomt'Sanmek  mea  were  there, 
Who  lately  had  eome  lobsten  takea, 
Witl^ which,  and  eke  eome  egge  aad  baow. 
Oar  belliea  we  deeigo  to  fill ; 
Bat  first  will  elamber  ap  the  bill, 
A  meet  deligbtfal  spot  of  gioand. 
O'erlooktag  all  the  ooaatry  nraad  ; 
On  which  then  fbnaerly  has  beea 
The  palace  of  PkiUffOt  qaeen 
To  the  tUrd  JBdwartf,  ae  they  tell. 
Now  Boagbt  remaias  oa*t  bot  a  well  t 
Bat  'tis  firoB  beaoe,  says  ooaunon  ftune. 
The  bonragh  gets  its  royal  aame. 

Two  sailon  at  this  well  we  mee^, 
Aad  do  eaeh  otiier  kindly  greet : 
**  What  brings  jou  here,  my  lads  7**  ery  we. 
**  Thint,  pleaee  year  bononrs,  as  you  see ; 
For  (adds  the  spokesman)  we  are  here 
Waiting  for  oar  yoaag  offieer, 
A  midshipman  oa  board  Th0  JSese, 
(For  General  8    ■■*•  sen  he  goes) 
We  and  onr  messmatea,  six  ia  all, 
Yesterday  brooght  him  in  on^  yawl. 
And  when,  ns  we  had  bean  eemmnnded, 
Qaite  sals  aad  dry  wn  had  him  laaded. 
By  running  of  hnr  Cut  agronad 
At  tide  of  ebb,  he  qniekly  fonnd. 
That  he  might  go  and  see  Shterum, 
So  here  he  left  as  pennykss. 
To  fisast  en  Qn#eaftsrsefflft  air  and  water. 
Or  sUrre,  to  him  'tis  ao  grtat  matter ; 
While  he  aavong  his  {Hands  at  ease  is. 
And  will  retain  joet  when  he  pleases ; 
Perhaps  he  may  eome  baok  to^y ; 
If  aot,  he  knows  that  we  most  iftay." 

So  one  of  ns  gave  him  a  tester, 
When  both  erisd  oat,  **  God  Mess  yon,  master  I' 
Then  ran  le  vease  tiieir  deeping  fellows. 
To  share  their  fertnne  at  the  alehoase. 

Heace  to  the  eteek'side.  oae  and  all. 
We  go  to  see  TA«  JRoM**  yawl. 
And  fonnd  ber  bedded  in  the  mad, 
Immorable  till  tide  of  flood. 

The  sailon  here  had  cockles  got. 
Which  grati|fally  to  as  they  broaght, 
■Twaa  all  with  wfcieh  they  coald  regal*  ns ; 
Tbls  t*  other  sinpenee  sent  to  th*  alehouse : 
So  merrily  they  weat  their  way. 
And  we  were  no  lem  plens'd  thnn  they. 

At  seren  about  the  town  we  walk. 
And  with  some  pntty  damsela  tUk, 
Beantifnl  nymphs  indeed,  I  ween, 
.  Who  onme  to  eee,  nnd  to  be  seen. 

Then  to  our  Swuu  retnming,  tiiere 
We  borrow'd  a  great  woodea  chair, 
Aad  p]ac*d  it  in  the  open  street, 
Wh9t%  in  much  state  did  Bog^ifh  sit 


To  draw  the  loiVBhonsib  abninb,  and  steeply 
Sanonnded  by  a  crowd  of  peopla; 
Tqr*  'Hi  *b^  bobtail,  stood  qnile  thick  there, 
And  ery*d,  **  Whnt  a  sweet  pretty  pietnre  V* 

This  was  not  fiaisb'd  long  befon 
We  saw,  about  the  Mayor's  ibre-door» 
Onr  honeet  enilon  in  a  throng : 
We  eall'd  one  of  them  fram  among 
The  rest,  to  tell  no  the  ooension  \ 
Of  which  he  gnre  ns  this  rslation : 

**  Our  midshipman  is  just  come  bnek. 
And  diiano*d  to  meet  or  overtnke 
A  sailor  walking  with  a  woman 
(May  be  she's  koaeat,  may  be  eommon)  i 
He  thought  hes  haadaeme^  so  his  henonr 
Would  needs  be  very  sweet  upon  her : 
Bat  this  the  aenmaa  would  not  snf • 
-ffBT,  and  this  put  him  in  a  hnlT. 

*  Lubber,  aTaat,*  says  sturdy  JMn, 

*  ATast,  I  say,  let  her  alonei 

You  shall  not  board  her,  she's  my  wife. 
Sheer  off.  Sir,  if  you  lore  yodr  life : 
I're  a  great  mind  your  baek  to  liek  {* 
And  up  he  held  his  oakea  stick. 

**  Our  midship  hero  this  did  seara : 
I'U  swear  the  peace  before  the  Mayor," 
Says  he,  so  to  the  Mayor's  they  trudge  t 
How  sncdi  a  ense  by  each  a  judge 
Determin'd  was  I  eaaaoC  say. 
We  thought  it  not  wwth  while  to  stay : 
For  it  striket  nine,  **  How  th*  evening  spsnds 
**  Come,  let  us  drink  to  nil  onr  friends 
A  ehearfol  glass,  aad  eat  a  bit.'* 
So  to  our  supper  down  we  ait. 
When  something  merry  oheck*d  onr  nirtli : 
The  Hartoiok  men  hnd  got  a  birth 
Closely  adjoining  to  our  room. 
And  were  to  jpend  their  evening  eome ; 
The  wall  wns  thin,  nnd  they  sO  near. 
That  all  they  say,  or  siag,  we  hear. 
Wf  sang  our  songs,  we  cmok'd  oor  jokes. 
Their  emolatioo  this  provokes ; 
And  they  perform'd  so  joyously. 
As  distane'd  hollow  all  oar  glee-j 
So  (were  it  not  a  balU  I'd  say. 
This  night  they  fairly  won  the  day. 

Now  plentec«sly  we  drink  of  flip. 
In  hopes  w«  shaU  th«  better  sleep : 
Some  rest  the  long  day's  work  rsqairss ; 
Scott  to  his  kidgbig  fisst  rstires ; 
His  landlndy  la  wMting  for  him. 
And  to  hit  ehaadwr  walks  before  him  { 
In  ber  fair  band  a  light  she  bears. 
And  shows  Him  up  the  garrei«tain ; 
Away  eomes  be  greatly  aiihmied. 
And  bis  disgrace  to  ne  recounted. 
This  makes  us  game,  we  roaet  him  for  it. 
••  Seotet  too  high-miaded  for  a  garret. ' 
But  TotkaU  mora  homaaely  said, 
••  Come,  SsoO,  be  easy,  take  my  bed, 
Attd  to  your  garret  I  will  go." 
(This  great  good-oatnre  sure  did  »how> 
There  finding  nought  him  to  enterUin 
But  a  flookbed  without  a  curtain. 
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H*  tM  tt  !«•••  CMM  bMk,  avA  g«t 
Aw»7  to  akart  kit  bed  witk  SMC. 
Aad  St  etoTM  Mek  goat  to  aaaU 
TUl  Tmadag  mom  to  take  Uamt. 

At  aaxoomaa  ITopmA.  **  Baae,  Sin, 
Baya  ka,  witk  aagawy  ia  kia  •  jaa, 
**  Soalfa  laadl^  ia  baknr  ataira ; 
Aad  raaadlj  tka  good  woaaa  awaara, 
TkMi  far  kia  lodflof  ka  ak»Il  pay. 
(Wkara  kia  tii^d  bonaa  ka  Hean*d  to  la  j) 
Or  ka  akoald  go  baCera  tka  Mafar.** 
8ka*a  ia  tka  ligkt  cB*t.  wa  dackxa, 
For  tkia  woald  eat  tka  Matter  akoat, 
(Al  laMt  *$iaa«ld  nake  aa  apteial  apart) ; 
Bat  kara  aba  balk'd  aa,  aad,  aodoabt. 
Had  wit  anoocb  to  tad  «a  oat 
Oar  iMtrk  ttaa  ma^4,  wa  kiadly  go 
To  aaa  bow  ka  aad  TalMlda. 
Wa  dad  tka  daon  all  opaa  ware, 
(It  aaaaii  AaCa  aot  aaaaaal  kara) 
Tkay'ra  Wf  wall,  bat  Seott  laat  aigbt 
Had  baaa  ia  a  aoat  draadftd  fiigkt : 
**  Wbaa  tokia  raoai  ka  got,'*  ka  laid, 
**  Aad  jnal  waa  atappiag  iato  bad. 
Ha  tkoaf  kt  ka  aaw  tka  bed-aloatka  atir. 
80  back  ka  Aaw  ia  atortal  fcar; 
Bat,  Ukiag  kaart  of  graoa,  ka  trj^ 
To  leal  wkat  >twaa,  wkaa  oat  it  ai7*d  ( 
Agaia  ka  starts,  bat  to  kiajoj 
It  proT'd  a  little  kanaleaa  boy, 
Wbo  hj  miatake  bad  tkitkar  asapt, 
Aad  soaadly  (taU  ke  wak'd  kka)  alapt. 
So  fraaa  kia  fears  raoavar'd  qaita^ 
Ha  got  to  sleep,  aad  slept  aU  aigkt." 
Wa  laagk  at  tkia,  aad  ka  langka  taa, 
For,  praj,  wkat  better  ooald  ke  do  ? 

At  tea  we  leave  oar  MAwm  ftaaaa, 
Aad  to  tka  kigker  lands  adraaaa. 
Call  OB  oar  laaadraea  by  tka  wajr. 
For  the  lad  akirta  left  yeeterday 
To  wask ;  **  Ske*a  sorry,  tkaj'rs  aot  yet 
Qaito  dry  r— "  Wby  tkea  we'U  Mka  Ikaas  wet  : 
Tkey'U  dry  aad  iroa'd  be,  we  Itope, 
At  HUuttr,  wkere  we  aaztiitaU  atop.** 

Tka  way  waa  good,  tk«  weatker  Mr, 
Tke  pvoepeato  oioat  datfgktfal  were. 
To  Himit€r  got,  wiA  laboar  kaid 
We  elimVd  tbe  kill  to  tba  akaiak-yaid. 
Bat,  wkaa  a«tlT*d  thai%  did  aaC  fail 
To  read  aaaia  Teraaa  oa  a  rail 
Well  wartk  traaaoribiaff,  wa  agree, 
WMker  yoa  tkiak  eo,  yoa  wamj  aea. 
••  Here  iatorc*d  Oaeiya  ^ailsrasa  dotk  lya. 
By  fallea  oa  aa  aaekor  ke  did  dye 
la  iftaaraatt  yard-aa  Oood  FtHajf 
Tke6tkof4^i<,Idosay, 
AU  yoa  tkat  read  ny  alkgy  be  alwaiea 
Ready  fi»r  to  dyo-«gad  4S  yaara.** 

Of  nMMsiaaato  tkat  kere  tkay  akaw 
Witkia  tka  obarek,  wa  draw  bat  two ; 
Oaa  aa  anbasaador  af  9fmm% 
Totbar  Lord  8horhm£i  daat  aaataiaa. 
Of  wbem  fbay  bare  a  waadreaa  atory, 
WbM  <a8  tbay  toll)  r  U  lay  baisra  .ya^ 


•Tka  Lord  of  »aflaad.  oa  a  day, 
Cka^eiaf  to  ti^  a  ride  tku  way, 
Aaoat  a  oorpae  obaarv*d  a  croard. 
Agaiaat  tbeir  prieat  ooaiplaiBiag  load, 
Tkat  ke  woold  aoi  Oa  aanrioa  aay 
TiU  aoBidbedy  kia  faee  aheold  pay 

Oa  tUa  bia  laidabip  too  ^  naa. 
Aad  tkaaw  tke  prieet  iato  «be  graven 
«  Make  baate  aad  dU  it  ap,**  aa&d^, 
•*  W^  bary  bo&  witkont  a  fee.** 
Bat  wbaa  got  boaia,  aad  aaol,  niantiag 
Oa  tke  straaga  part  ka  kid  baea  aatng. 
Ha  draw  a  atato  ap  of  tka  case, 
HamUy  petitiertag  for  graea, 
Aad  to  tka  eaa  gallopM  away, 
Wbara,  at  tkat  live,  a  frigate  lay, 
WitkQaeaa  AKsaMA  oa  boaid, 
Wkea  (strange  to  tall  I)  tkia  kara-btaia^  Laid 
Oa  korsabaek  swaas  to  Ike  abip*a  side, 
Aad  tkere  to  sea  tke  Qaaea  apply*d. 
Ifis  ease  aka  reads;  ker  royal  breaat 
Is  aMT*d  to  great  ktm  kia  reqaaet. 
•His'pardoo  tkaakfaUy  ka  takas, 
Aad,  awinaiiag  atiB,  to  laad  be  awkea ; 
Bat  oa  kia  lidiag  up  tka  beach. 
Ha  aa  old  woaua  asat,  a  witch : 
**  Tkia  boraa,  wkiak  aow  year  lile  dotb  •aTOt'* 
■aya  sIm»  *•  will  briaf  yoa  to  tke  grave." 
"  Toa'K  prove  a  liar,"  aa}  s  my  lord, 
••  Yoa  aflykacr  aad  witk  ka  sword 
(Aatiaf  a  aaat  aagratelal  part) 
fiia  paatiag  ataed  atabb'd  to  tka  kaart 

It  kappaa'd,  after  asaay  a  day, 
Tkat  witk  eone  fviaada  ke  etroU'd  tkat  way, 
Aad  tkia  straaga  story,  aa  tkay  walk, 
Bsaaaia  the  aabjeet  of  tkeir  talk : 
Wkao,  **  Tkere  tke  earoaae  liaa,**  kaery*d« 
•■  Upaa  tiia  beaok  by  tba  eeaaida.** 
Aa  *twaa  aot  Car,  be  led  fkam  to^t, 
Aad  bick*d  tka  akall  up  witk  Ua  foot, 
Wkea  a  skarp  boaa  piare*d  tkiangkkia ! 
Aad  wooadad  griaaooaly  kia  toe, 
Wbieb  Biortify'd ;  ao  be  waa  killed, 
Aad  tka  kag'a  piopkeay  faUUl'd. 
See  tkere  kie  erosa-lagg^d  tgara  laid, 
Aad  aaar  kia  feat  tke  koias^a  kaadi 

Tke  toakbt  ia  of  too  old  a  &akioa 
To  tally  wei;  witk  tkie  aarratioa : 
Bat  of  tke  tratk  wa  woald  aot  doakt 
Nor  pat  ear  Ciacraaa  oat : 


•  'fUa  atory  ia  iraoted  by  If r.  Omaaiabis  Astiqai- 
tiaa.  VoL  11.  art  Jliaitor  ifoaoieirv.  » Ike  Imi.'* 
aaya  Mr.  (Trose,  **  haa,  by  a  wortay  friead  orktae, 
baea  kitebed  iato  doggiral  rkyme.  It  woold  be  |»ayiag 
tka  reader  bat  a  badoovplinaot  to  attempt  aarioaaly 
to  enmiae  tka  credibility  of  tka  atory." 

f  A  craae  legg'd  figara  ia  armoar,  witk  a  skidd  oTor 
kia  left  arm,  like  tkat  of  a  Kaigkt  Templar,  said  to 
lapneent  Sir  lUhtrt  dt  SkmrUmd,  wko  I7  Bernard  I. 
waa  created  a  Kaigkt  baaneret  for  kiagallaatbeba 
▼ioar  at  tbe  aiaga  of  Carloaarsoft'ia  SeaCiaad.  He  liaa 
aadar  a  OiOkU  arek  ia  tka  aoatk  wall,  kaviag  aa 
armed  page  at  kie  feet,  and  oa  kis  rigkt  side  tbe  bead 
of  a  koiae  emer^iag  oat  of  tbe  watea  of  tbe  sea,  aa  ia 
ttw  aatkiB  of  swunauag.    " 
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iRonununt  in  iBimUt  C^nrc^  to  lotn  MotMB. 


TVilpuiMda'iduIaftbwt.  Wa  tkntttkinnU  lataffungnt 

Ba  if  it'i  iDod.  ahonn  mtit  It.  Bat  vilk  gnut  Mngiliiig,  uhI  bb*  paii, 

AkI  lli>t  It  m>r  agl  Ml  gT  e»lil.  Hi  dU.  ud  vnt  tg  jjtj  ifahi. 

A  tnmfcwd  Tue  lAoni  tka  itMplft  Ob  tUt  wi  mn*litiBr  wt. 

JLkd  if  1  ffcnt-ejiarfil  aalTd  bf  thi  paapl*-  '^  How  tbaii|kikn  ii  ika  Idti  nf  pUj  ^ 

Ou  lUirU  drT>d  at  n*  Ihnvf  wr  (•!.  Wka  n  ainalraa  wltb  Hrrair  (al 

W*  dia*  Ihrrt.  ud  till  <aar  ire  ilt  -,  Oir  plnnna  tag  with  piia  asujoii'd. 

A>d  Kiw  U  Fsntat  Uiak  of  kont !  r«  Irogbia  gmrl  gpga  «  l>iigk  : 

Bd  ta  JtlMrMU  ifaii  wi  »aw,  Oar  kaio.  Sag».  fnvi  rerf  Mk ; 

WWrg  fgr  a  ten-boat  wi  fnt.  Toot  HigarlX  naka  «I7  has  too 

Aad  aboil  1t>  pal  OS  uaaa.  ( Vona  (ana  Ibaa  kg  gnr  dmr). 

Wi  piganllj  won  gattr  aall,  Yonir  n™  wfcal  wara  (ba  eoBatqaiHM, 
Tka  tidi«T  Mod.  igatk«aBt  1kg  i»]a. 
Qaita  wind  aaaggK  aad  aoaa  (d  iparg, 
Bat  «■  to  Ikat  •eiaataa'd  wan. 

Wka  wg  bad  bow  fnt  put  T*t  Nan, 
Aad  loit  Ibaalfbt  of  Sktf^t  •bon. 
Tka  abWif  IU(  om«M  n  Mt, 

Tka  vM  tf^Ht  II  lanalj  bMi  "A  [rind,  wbon  I  nU  aaU  aad  aaa- 

TMBBadgaAgctaBdluUiBfaga,  Up  IBt  ikip^  iMa  kg  sIkIiIt  fnu, 

Aad  taalT  ku-d  ladaad  wan  w*.  WUla  wt  U>  <iTtTwUlB-d  witk  naa, 

Tka  piqioiaia  h  aWnr  "•<*"  Si*  •»*  "f  "i**"  *^  *""  *•  •P* 

AnoAa  aeaa  la  ikoak  baatkar .  Bat  tkn  ka  nada  bia  nail  ihoat. 
Aad  wb«  B  np  gf  pacb  bgV«ob 
Saia*  liftiM  -■Bfel'  to  Bi  ha  km^ 
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To  man  wboM  pipes  had  loaf  boea  oat 

Bf  MTM  o*olook  oar  tiek  reeoTor, 
Awl  aU  are  f lad  thia  tiwMnH  orer. 
Noir  joriallj  we  sail  aloag^ 
Oat  ooekflwaia  ginng  aoBf  for  aoof . 
Bat  aooaonr  Botes  are  okaB|;'d;  wefraad 
Omr  boat  waa  oa  Bty-temd  agroond, 
Jast  ia  tke  middle  of  the  rirer ; 
Hera  THkaU  ehew'd  huaaelf  qaile  eleror : 
Aad,  kaowiag  we  mast  eUe  abide 
nil  lifted  bjr  the  flowiaf  tide. 
Work'd  wilhoot  aUppora.  till  the  boat 
Waa  OBoe  mora  happilj  aloat 
Wo  all  applaad  hie  oara  aad  akill, 
80  do  the  boatmaa  his  food-wUl. 

Eta  kmg  1km  tide  made  apward,  so 
With  that  belbra  tha  wiad  we  go, 
Aad,  disMBharkiaff  aboat  tea,  "^ 
Oar  OrmMmi  qaartaia  reaoh  a^aia. 

Here  Madam,  soiUiaf  ,  eo-nea  to  tell 
Bow  fflad  she  is  to  aee  as  well: 
Thb  Uad  reoeptioB  we  eommeoded, 
Aad  BOW  thoof  ht  all  oar  troaUas  aoded  1 
lat,  whaaDMr  what  we  waat  we  aall, 
Saiaathiiw  lalMkjr  did  befalL 

Wh«B  we  oar  traTols  first  begaa 
Otatt  (ute's  »  var7  vnAeni  mao) 
Thoaght  agraat  eeat  oonld  do  no  harv. 
▲ad  ia  the  boat  might  keep  him  warmi 
80  far  perhaps  70a  thiak  him  lig^t. 
As  we  took  water  ia  the  aif  ht : 
Bat  whan  f lom  haaor  wa  took  oar  w$f 
Ob  foot,  the  latter  e«d  of  Magf^ 
Hok  qaite  as  raaaoaablj,  thoaght 
*Twoald  be  too  heary  or  too  hot  1 
«  ru  leave  ithaio.*'  says  ha.  •  aad  taka 
**  It  witt  BM  at  oar  oomii^  baek." 
Aid  he  most  oartaialf  dailga'd  it. 
Bat  BOW  the  thtBg  was,  bow  to  fiad  It  r 

We  told  him  he  had  be«B  austokaa, 
Aad  did  withoat  his  hostess  raekoa. 
To  him  it  was  ao  jest;  bo  swore* 

4Ie  kft  it  thors  thiae  days  before. 
'  This  Mis.  BnmbU  eaa'tdaaf  .** 
^*  Sir.  wo  ihaU  Aad  it  by  aad  by  :** 
flo  oat  she  gaaa.  aad  raads  bar  throat 
With  «*  Jfotf,  go  tod  the  garn'maa's  ooat" 
The  hoase  MM  aearahss  faaad  aad  roaod. 
At  last,  wilk  mnoh  ado.  'twaafawid— 
Twaa  iNBd,  (imt,  to  the  ewBar's  oeat, 
Or  Seotti,  the  botfaw'd  ooat  waa  last. 
"  Coat  lottr*  sBya.ha,  atompiwg  aad  slariag, 
TVSB  stood  lilm  dasbi  thea  Ml  to  sweariagi 
He  evta'd  the  iU^OBoladiBg  lambla. 
He  eaTt*d  Ormetmd  aad  mother  AroaiUs. 

Bat,  while  his  rago  ha  &as  aipreeB*d, 
Aad  we  his  aager  made  oor  jast, 
TUl  wrath  had  almost  got  toe  apper- 
-haad  of  Ua  reasoa.  ia  oamo  sapper  i, 
To  thia  at  oaee  hk  stosaaeh  tora'd. 
No  loager  it  with  fary  bara'd, 
B«t  hanger  tsek  the  ptaee  of  rago. 
And  a  good  meal  did  both  am 


He  eat  aad  draak.'  he  drank  anl  eat. 
The  arise  oomsMBded,  aad  the  moat  I 
So  we  did  all,  aad  eat  ao  late. 
That  ^eriaesd^moni  wa  lay  till  eight 
Tobacco  toea*  aad  wise  proTiAs^ 
Baoag^  to  senre  as  tor  this  tide. 
Get  braakfMt,  aad  oar  raahoaiag  pay, 
Aad  Best  prepaio  for  Lomdom  hey ; 
80,  hiring  to  oonelros  a  wheiry. 
We  pat  off;  all  alive  aad  merry. 

The  tida  was  stnag,  toir  was  the  wiad, 
Omoiswid  is  sooa  left  tor  behind, 
Uader  the  tilt  on  straw  we  Uy« 
Obaonriag  what  a  oharmiag  day, 
Thffo  stretoh'd  at  ease  we  smoke  aad  driak, 
fcoadeaars  like,  aad  aow  we  thiak 
Oar  cnMO  adTootuas  all  avs  past, 
Aad  that  at  Oruomnd  waa  the  last : 
Bat  enel Fate  to  that  says  ao; 
One  yet  shall  Fortaae  tod  his  fee. 

While  wo  (with  rarioos  prospeeto  cloyM) 
la  cleods  of  smoka  OBjaelToe  eajoy'd. 
More  diligent  aad  carioas,  Sceti 
Into  the  fersoastle  had  got* 
Aad  took  his  papers  oat,  to  draw 
Some  ships  which  right  ahead  he  saw. 
There  sat  he,  on  hta  work  intent. 
When,  to  mcrease  oar  merrimeat, 
8a  lookily  we  riiipp'd  a  sea. 
That  he  got  soas*d,  aad  only  he. 
This  briagiag  to  his  miad  a  thoaght 
How  maoh  he  waated  his  great  coat, 
Btoow*d  his  aager  and  his  grief ; 
He  oan'd  Orm0$e»dt  the  coat,  aad  thief  s 
Aad,  still  to  heighten  hia  regret, 
Hb  shirt  was  in  his  braochea  wet : 
HsdiawB  it  oat,  and  lets  it  fly, 
lake  a  Firmuk  eaaiga,  till  'fls  dry. 
nea,  oxeeptag  into  shelter  safe, 
JoiBS  wito  toe  oompaay  and  langh. 

Mothiag  BMNre  happea'd  worthy  note : 
At  Biiita^iipoto  we  ehaage  oar  boat, 
Aad  in  aaother  thzoogh  bridge  get. 
By  two,  to  Stairs  of  Soaienee, 
Weloome  each  other  to  the  shore. 
To  Cooeat  Qardn  walk  once  more, 
Aad,  as  ftom  SH/ord  Anu  we  started. 
There  wet  onr  whistles  ere  we  parted. 

With  pleasax^  I  obserre,  noae  idle 
Were  in  oar  traTeIa,or  employ'd  ill. 
TSUudlt  oar  t  reasarer,  was  jost, 
Aad  worthily  diwhaif'd  hU  trast ; 
(^e  all  aiga'd  his  aMoonto  as  fair ;) 
Sem  Scoit  aad  MogHtOh  for  their  sharp. 
The  p#oepeeto  of  the  sea  aad  land  did; 
As  rAomJUtf  oCoortoortoeplaadid; 
Aad  FomH  wrote  this  trat  reUtioa 
Of  oar  ftTo  daya  pevegriaatioa. 

This  to  attest,  oar  aamee  we^va  wrote  all. 

Vim.  3%ora*ift,iref»«A,  «o0a,aad  2MI«IL 

TME  EICD. 


TUB  TAOUi  UOOt. 


€lft  Bitt  of  angtfburgft  Commrmoration  ilOelial. 


Sir,-— This  en^nTii^  i*  fto 
m«dal,  at  the  ume  liie,  which 
mlea  Iwo  evenU— The  fint  ii  that  of  the 
(fate  of  June  1530,  which  a  called  the 
CoDfenioD  of  Au^burgh,  to  settle  the  ra- 
ligious  disputes,  in  a  Diet,  oi  Assembly  of 
Princes  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Catholics — The  second  relates  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Centenary  of  the  Di 

I  for  John 
Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Inscription  "Job. 
Geor."  on  the  tide  dated  1630,  is  for  the 
Elector  John  George  III.-  The  escutcbeoD 
with  swords  saltierwise,  Rccompanying 
their  arms,  denotes  the  di^tjp  of  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  Empire. 

The  medal  in  in  the  posseuion  of  John 
Burrell  Vaai,  Esq.  of  Thelford,  in  Norfolk, 
who  obligingly  lent  it  to  me,  with  pennis- 
sioQ  10  hare  a  diawing  taken  from  it  for 
any  purpose  1  pleased,  together  with  a 
memorandum  accompanying  it,  to  the  pre- 
ceding effect.  As  a  friend  to  the  compo- 
sure of  differences,  I  deemed  it  suitable  to 
the  peaeaful  columns  of  the  Thilr  Beok;  and 
I  slwU  b«  happy  if  so  striking 

Vol.  11^38. 


and  the  erent*  it  refen  io,  receive  fijrtlier 
illiutration  from  other  correspondents. 
1  am,  &c. 

H.  B. 


<i  dt  a*  TaUi  aiok. 


itiiHMir 


HIGHLAND  EMIGRATION. 


And  diina  bj  uusnanblB  ii1>. 
Thj  okdoi  Ts«  i>  (ou  fnm  hill  ud  ima. 
To  lira  ■  bosMltn  life,  ud  dia  ■  itTuftT'i  dwtk. 

The  preceding  stanza  is  the  first  in  the 
p«em  entitled  "The  Last  Deer  of  Beano 
Doran."  On  the  last  two  lines  its  author 
Mr.  James  Hay  Allan,  appends  a  note  as 

In  consequence  of  the  enormous  advance 
of  rents,  and  the  system  of  throwing  tha 
•mall  cToha  into  extensive  shnp-fiumi,  ihc   - 
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Iliffhlaodfl  have  been  w  depopulated  in  the  wbidi  bound  them  to  Ae  earth,  and  l^i 

lastieTenty-seTen  years ,♦  thi  the  inhabit-  amid  the  tide  of  mankind :   n<me J»«ed 

ants  do  nit  now  amount  to  above  one-  with  them  m  character,  none  blended  with 

third  of  their  number  at  the  commence-  them  m  sympathy.      They  were  Irfl  in 

ment  of  that  period.     An  instance  of  this  their    simphcity   to  struggle  with    fraud, 

melancholy  fact  is  very  striking  in  Glen  ignorance,  and  distress,  a  divided  people 

Urcha :  in  1745  the  east  half  only  of  the  set  apart  to  misfortune. 

straith  from  DalmaUie  to  Strone  sent  out  

a  hundred  fighting  men:    at  the  present 

day  there  are  not  in  the  same  space  above        j^  ^^  ^j^j^^  stanza  of  the  poem   on 

thirty.    This    proportion    of   decrease   is  «  geann  Doran,"  its  author  says, 

general.      During  the   last  twenty  years 

fifteen  hundred   persons  have  gone  from  Ther«wM»time-alMl  fiiUioBgaf»» 

Argyleshire;   three  thousand  from  Inver-  wid«  forwts  wmTed  upon  thy  moMttiii^  ride. 

ness'    the  same  number  from  Ross  and         ^       .         ,.        *-       *«  i. 

cSTthn^-.^d  five  thousand  from  Suther.       On  Aete  Imes  Mr.  Allan  remarks  as 

land     The  desertions  hate  h«en  equal  in  follows :—  ,   .     »••  1.1    j 

he  isles     Pennant,  speaking  of  tS  inha.        Almost  ever,  district  of  the  Highlands 

biunt.  of  SWeTsaysT^lfigrations  and  bear,  the  trace  of  the  '«»  for«.ts  wrth 

deoJ^ion  of  spiS;  Ae  Iwt  a  common  which  at  no  reiy  distant  period  the  hiUs 

c«K  de^pffin.  have  since  the  year  and  herths  we«  covered :  some  have  de- 

?750  reduJSd'^the   nimiber   fiom    fifteen  «y«^  "/'^  •S^^'V'  ''HSe,  t™^ '/«  P"'- 

tliousand  tobetween  twelve  and  thirteen  :  V^7  destroved  m  Uw  latter  end  of  Ae 

orSousand  Uving  crossed  the  AUantic ;  '"teenth  and  the  earl,  part  of  the  seveft- 

X«r»^kbeneatfipo'«rty.  or  in  despair,  teenth  century.      On  the  "O"*  «de  °f 

ceased  to  obey  the  Sst  great  commSmd,  Beann  Nevis  a  large  pine  forest  which 

I^^we  and  multiply."  *These  ob«^  «*«''«*,*«?  ?' ^•^^iTml^rf 

lion,  were  written  Vn  1T74;  «.  that  the  ^V^^^':fZ'^Z^r^ 

depopulation  which   is   menUoned,   took  ?««»>•  TTt.^^'Tir?!!  ^jT.^ 

..ilZ}  i„  ...niv  fAiiT  vmni  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lodi  Slot  a  tract 

•''rita^tfrS  the  first  depart,  of  woods.%e5rlv  twenty  -i)- i-Jf«^ 

in«  of  a  STple  wholield  the  memo^of  was  consumed  for  the  »•"•?"'?»»«;  ^ 

thfir  ancesW,  and  the  love  of  their  so'il,  a  •»  «  ater  period  a  ~°»^enibie  ,^rt  of  A^ 

pan  of  .heir  soul.    Unacquainted  with  any  &««»»  '''i!??°'°^  ni!^r«mw«U  in  ihSr 

mechanical  art,  andunatle  to  obuin  for  »'y  *r~"'*"  ?^?i'7u^^'?S^^«memn 

their  overjiowiig  »-)-»«  yj-hn™!  ^In^J-^..  ^"^^ta.'i^ndefm^rro 

S^r^r  w-^'rS  riSLrnXi;  S^'d^fmction  of  the  -a»--'-^»  t^^e 

nitiie  lid,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  the  un-  pasturage  of  sheep.    Wherever  these  anw 

peojeddejeru  of  the  western  worid.    Tbe  ""''w'*  fS^^°  ^^i^X^tunl  T« 

SepUing  inhabitants  of  each  straiUi  and  •««  ^  <f  *«"».  "^ ^l^'J^]^  *^XJ^ 

haSet  Inhered  intobuids,  uid  marched  tr~wih,  "«*..'«'»?'"^.,^f'7J^,'"X 

out  of  ifieir  glens  with  the  piper  playing  «•",  by  continually  eaUng  off  the  youn^ 

before  them  the  death  lamen?,'"  Cfia  piul  f>oV,  as  soon  m  **?  »PP«^-    A  consi- 

cha  pill  I    cha  pill  me  tulle!"— "Never  1  derable    quantity  of  the   ?«»  "^"^ 

nevef   never  sh^all  I  return  P    Upon  the  woods   is    also  »«»  ff^"*"''?  »<="«^ 

spot  where  they  were  to  lose  right  of  their  to  the  *»"•««%*«,  P~P^'««"^    On 

native  place,  and  part  from  those  who  the  west  bank  of  ^^.^^""'j;."**'.** 

were  to'^rem'.in  belSnd.lhey  threw  them-  Trossarf«,  a  ground  whu*  ought  now  to 

selves  upon  the  ground  ia  ai  agony  of  de-  have  been  as  o**^^  ^^J't^J  l!°2S 

spair,  embracing  the  earth,  moistening  the  "  ^"^}^}  cop»e-wood  has  been  cut  and 

heather  with  thlir  teats,  a^d  clinging  with  wid  within  »,«*«"' P«"«l5"',^'''*!S  "Si 

hopeless  anguish  to  the  necks  and  ptaids  P""  " '»  ?'*«»..?»'yJ'?  "^^''^ ''l?,f^ 

,.f  the  frienSs  whom  they  were  to  sie  no  »  n«ked  hialher  hill.    It  is  "wtabove  sixty 

more     When  the  hour  of  separation  wa.  yea"  "»<«  0>«  ".'^'j%«"'2^r  ^1^ 

past,  they  went  forth  upon  the  world  a  <>f  »  wperb  for^  of  fir.  sM»e  mJw  m 

Leiy,  s<^,  expatriated  ice,  rent  from  all  extent.    The  timber  was  bought  by  •  com- 

imieijr,  »iiu,  .  p. | ^^^  of  Irish  adventurers,  who  paid  at  llie 

rate  of  sixpence  a  tree  for  such  as  would 

*  Mr.  Allu'i  poeBi,  tke  ■*  Bridal  of  culeliwra,"    ^^^  have  been  valued   at  five  guiueas. 

STcJi^SS^Bi&.'iJIwki.*'- '•"  '"'"•'^    After  having  felled  the  whole  of  the  foiest. 
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Ihe  purchftsert  became  bankrupt^  and  dis- 
persed :  the  overseer  of  the  woilEinen  was 
hanged  at  Inverara,  for  assassiratiag  one 
of  his  men.  The  laird  never  receiv^  the 
purchase  of  his  timber,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  trees  were  left  upon  the  spot 
where  they  fell,  or  by  the  shores  of  Loch 
Awe,  where  they  were  carried  for  convey- 
ance, and  gradually  consumed  by  the 
action  of  the  weather.  Those  mosses  where 
the  ancifent  forests  formerly  stood,  are  over- 
spread with  the  short  stocks  of  trees  still 
standing  where  they  grew.  Age  has  re* 
duced  Uiem  almost  to  the  core,  and  the 
rains  and  decay  of  the  earth  have  cleared 
them  of  the  soil :  yet  their  wasted  stumps, 
«nd  the  fangs  of  their  roots,  retain  their 
original  shape,  and  stand  amid  the  hol- 
lows, the  realization  of  the  skeletons  of 
trees  in  the  romance  of  Leonora.  Abun- 
dance of  these  remains  of  an  older  world 
are  to  be  seen  in  Glen  Urcha  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. In  Corrai  Fhuar,  Glen  Phm- 
glass,  and  Glen  Eitive,  they  are  met  at  every 
step.  In  the  first,  a  few  living  firs  are  yet 
thriving ;  but  they  are  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  the  shattered  stumps,  fallen  trunks, 
and  blasted  limbs  of  a  departed  forest. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  sad  emotions 
which  are  excited  by  this  picture  of  an  aged 
existence  (alline  without  notice,  and  con- 
suming in  the  deepest  solitude  and  silence: 
on  every  aide  lie  diflTerent  stages  of  decay, 
from  the  mouldered  and  barkless  stock, 
half  overgrown  with  graiis  and  moss,  to 
the   overturned   tree,  yet  bearing  on  its 
crashed  limbs  the  withered   leaves  of  its 
last  summer.    In  Glen  Phinglass  there  is 
no  longer  any  living  timber ;  but  the  re- 
mains of  that  which  it  once  produced  are 
of  greater  magnitude  than  those  in  Corrai 
Fhuar.    In  this  tract  the  trees  were  chiefly 
oak ;  firs  were,  however,  intermixed  among 
Aem,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glen  is 
the  stump  of  one  six  feet  in  diameter.     At 
intervals  are  stocks  of  oak  from  five  to 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  height;  they  are  all 
of  a  great  size  and  age*,   some  are  still 
covered  with  bark,  and  yet  bear-  a  few 
stunted  shoots ;  but  many  are  so  old,  that 
the  mossy  earth  has  grown  on  one  side  to 
their  top,  and  the  heath  has  begun  to  tuft 
them  over  like  ivy.     In  Glen  Eitive  the 
remains  are  less  obliterated :  many  of  the 
scathed  and  knotted  stumns  yet  bear  a  thin 
head  of  wreathed  and   dwarfish  boughs, 
and   in  some  places  trunks  of  immense 
oaks,  straight  as  a  mast,  yet  lie  at  the  foot 
of  the  stump  from  which  they  were  snap- 
ped.   I  know  not  how  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings with  wKkh  I  have  gazed  upon  these 


relics  of  the  ancient  forests  which  once 
covered  the  hills,  and  looked  up  to  the 
little  feathery  copse-wood  which  is  all  that 
now  remains  upon  the  side  of  the  moun- 
taiiu  What  must  be  the  soul  of  that  roan 
who  can  look  upon  the  change  without  a 
thought?  who  nears  the  taunts  of  the 
stranger  revile  the  nakedness  of  his  land, 
and  who  can  stand  upon  his  hill  and 
stretch  his  eye  for  an  hundred  miles  over 
the  traces  of  eigantic  woods,  and  say, 
*'  This  is  mine ;  and  yet  ask  not  the  neg- 
lected earth  for  its  produce,  nor  strive  to 
revive  the  perished  glory  of  his  country, 
and  which  to  be  reanimated  needs  but  to 
be  sought? 

The  success  of  those  who  have  possessed 
this  patriotism  ougkt  to  be  a  source  of 
emulation,  and  U  a  monument  of  reproach 
to  those  who  do  not  follow  their  example. 
The  princely  avenues  of  Inverara,  the  beau- 
tiful woods  of  Glengarrie,  the  plantations 
of  Duntroon,  and  the  groves  of  Athol,  must 
excite  in  a  stranger,  admiration ;  in  a  na- 
tive, pride  and  gratitude — pride  in  the  pro- 
duce of  his  country,  and  gratitude  to  the 
noble  possessors  who  have  preserved  and 
cherished  that  which  every  Scottish  pro- 
prietor ought  to  support,  the  honour  and 
the  interest  of  his  others*  land. 


*> 


Mr.  Allan's  elegant  poem  is  a  ^  lament 
on  the  desertion  of  the  Highlands  by  its 
ancient  inhabitants.    He  says : — 

F«U  often  in  tha  vnlleyt  at'll  and  lona, 

The  miM  o/dtserted  Amis  afftear. 

And  h«n  ud  than  grown  o'er  /or  many  a  yaac, 
ffdlf-kidden  ridges  in  the  heath  are  aeen. 
Where  once  the  dalving  plongh  and  wa!VU|f  corn  had 


In  a  note  on  this  stanza,  Mr.  Allan  elo- 
quently depicts  the  depopulated  districts, 
viz. : — 

Upon  the  narrow  banks  of  lonely  streams, 
amid  the  solitude  of  waste  moors,  in  the 
bosom  of  desolate  glens,  and  on  the  emi- 
nences of  hiQs  given  to  the  foxes  and  the 
sheep,  are  seen  the  half-mouldered  walls  of 
ruined  huts,  and  the  mossy  furrows  of 
abandoned  fields,  which  tell  the  existence 
of  a  people  once  numerous  and  rich.  In 
these  melancholy  traces  of  desolation  are 
sometimes  seen  the  remains  of  eight  or 
twelve  houses  bereft  of  their  roofs,  and 
mouldering  into  a  promiscuous  heap.  Upon 
one  farm  in  the  slraith  of  Glen  Urcha 
tlicre  were  "  sixty  years  since"  thirty-seven 
**  smokes ;"  at  this  day  they  are  'all  ex« 
tinguished,  except  four.    A  less  exteiisiva 
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but  more  striking  iniUnoe  of  this  falling 
away  of  the  people  will  still  farther  aiu»- 
trate  the  lines  in  the  poem.    I  was  one 
evening  passing  up  a  solitary  glen  between 
Glen  Phinglass  and  Loch  Bhoile ;  the  day 
was  fast  closing,  and  wearied  with  hunting, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  inhabited  straiths, 
I  wished  to  discover  some  house  where  I 
might  obtain  refreshment.    As  I  turned  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  I  came  upon  a  small 
level  plain  where  four  glens  met.     In  the 
midst  stood  two  cottages,  and  I  hastened 
forward  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  stoup 
of  milk  and  a  barley  scone.     As  I  drew 
near  I  remarked  that  no  smoke  issued  from 
the  chimney,  no  cattle  stood  in  the  straith, 
nor  was  there  any  sign  of  the  little  green 
kale  yard,  which  is  now  found  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  highland  cottage.     I  was  some- 
thing discouraged  by  the  auiet  and  deaola^ 
tion  which  reigned  around;  but  knowing 
the  solitude  and  poverty  of  the  shepherds 
of  the  outward  bounds,  I  was   not  sur- 
prised.     At  length,  however,  as  I  drew 
near,  I  saw  the  heath  growing  in  the  walls 
of  the  huts,  the  doors  were  removed,  and 
the  apertures  of  the  windows  had  fallen 
into  chasms.     As  I  stopped   and  looked 
round,  I  observed  a  level  space  which  had 
been  once  a  field:  it  was  yet  green  and 
smooth,  and  the  grass-grown  ridges  of  long- 
neglected  furrows  were  perceivable,  retiring 
beneath  the  encroaching  heather.     Famili- 
arity with  such  objects  prevented  surprise 
and  almost  reflection;    but  hunger    and 
weariness  reminded  me  not  to  linger,  and 
I  pursued  my  way  towards  Loch  Bhoile. 
As  I  turned  into  the  north-west  glen,  I 
again  discovered  before  me  a  small  house 
by  the  side  of  the  burn,  and  the  compacti- 
tude  of  iU  walls  and  the  freshness  of  its 
grey  roof  as  the  setting  sun  glinted  upon 
its  ridge,  assured  me  that  it  was  not  desert- 
ed.    I  hastened  onward,  but  again  I  was 
deceived.    When  I  came  near,  I  found  that 
although  it  had  not  been  so  long  unin- 
habited,  it  was  forsaken  like  the  rest:  the 
small  wooden  windows  were  half-closed ; 
the  door  stood  open,  and  moss  had  crept 
upon  the  sill ;   the  roof  was  grown  over 
with  a  thick  and  high  crop  of  long- withered 
grass :  a  few  half-burnt  pcate  lay  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  hearth,  and  the  smoke  of  its  last 
fire  was  yet  hanging  on  the  walls.    In  the 
oarrow  sandy  path  near  the  door  was  a 
worn  spaoe,  which  yet  seemed  smoothened 
by  the  tread  of  little  feet,  and  showed  the 
half-deranged  remains  of  children's  play- 
houses  built  with  pebbles  and  fragments  of 
broken  china:  the  row  of  stepping-stones 
yet  stood  as  they  had  been  placed  in  the 


brook,  but  no  foot-mark  was  upon  them, 
and  it  was  doubtless  many  a  day  since 
they  had  been  crossed,  save  by  the  foxes  of 
the  hill. 


No.  XXXIII. 

[From  the  "True  Trojans,  or  Fuimus 
Troes,"  an  Historical  Play,  Author  un- 
known, 1633.] 

Invocation  of  the  Druidt  to  the  Ood*  of 
Britain^  on  the  invation  of  C^nar, 

Drftw  n«v,  ye  HeaY'nlj  Powers, 
Wko  dwell  IB  starry  bowers ; 
And  je,  who  in  the  deep 
Ob  nuMsy  pillows  sleep  j 
Aad  je  who  keep  the  eeatre. 
Where  aerer  light  did  eBtar ; 
Asd  ye  whose  habitations 
Art  still  among  the  nations. 
To  see  and  hear  ovr  doings, 
Onr  births,  oor  wars,  onr  woomga ; 
Behold  oor  present  grief* 
Belief  doth  beg  relief. 

By  the  Terrain  and  lanary. 
By  fen  seed  planetary. 
By  the  dreadfvl  naisletoe 
Which  doth  on  holy  oak  frow. 
Draw  near,  draw  near,  draw  near. 


Help  ns  beset  with  danger. 
And  tarn  away  your  anger  s 
Help  us  begirt  with  trouble. 
And  now  yoar  mercy  double : 
Help  ns  opprest  with  sorroiw 
And  fight  for  OS  to-snorrow. 
Let  ftre  oonsnme  the  foenuun. 
Let  air  infest  the  Roman, 
Let  seas  intomb  their  f nry. 
Let  gaping  earth  them  bnry. 
Let  fire,  and  air,  and  water. 
And  earth  eoaspire  their  slaughtn 

By  the  Terrain,  Skc 
We*n  praise  theB  your  great  power. 
Each  month,  each  day,  each  hour. 
And  blase  in  lasting  story 
Your  honour  and  your  glory. 
Hi(h  altars  lost  in  Tspour, 
Young  heifers  free  from  labour. 
White  lambs  for  suck  still  crying. 
Shall  make  your  music  dying. 
The  boys  aud  girls  around. 
With  honey  suekles  cn>wn*d ; 
The  bards  with  liarp  and  rhiming 
Oreen  bays  their  brows  entwining. 
Sweet  tune  and  sweeter  ditty. 
Shall  chauBt  your  graeioae  pity 

By  the  Terrain,  fte. 
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Another^  to  the  Moon, 


Tkoo  Qnetn  of  Heav*a,  CommAndreas  of  (be  deep, 
Lady  of  lakes,  R^ent  of  woods  and  deer ; 
A  Lamp,  dispelling  irkaoma  night;  tk«  Source 
Of  generable  moisture ;  at  whose  feet 
Wait  twentj  thousand  Naiades !— thy  cresosnt 
Brate  elephants  adore,  and  man  doth  feel 
Thy  foroe  ran  throngh  the  sodiao  of  his  limbs» 
O  thoa  first  Onide  of  Brntas  to  this  ble, 
Drire  back  these  prond  usurpers  from  this  isle. 
Whether  the  name  of  Cynthia's  silTor  globe. 
Or  cliaste  Diana  with  a  gilded  qnirer. 
Or  dread  Proserpina,  stem  Dis's  spouse, 
Or  soft  Lncina,  call'd  in  child-bed  throes. 
Doth  thee'  delight :  rise  with  a  glorious  fac« 
Green  drops  of  Nereus  trickling  down  thy  checks. 
And  with  bright  horns  united  in  full  orb 
Toss  high  the  seas,  with  billows  beat  the  banks, 
CoDJnre  up  Neptune,  and  th'  .Solian  slaves. 
Protract  both  night  and  winter  in  a  storm. 
That  Romans  lose  their  way,  and  sooner  land 
At  sad  Ayemns*  than  at  Albion's  strand. 
80  may'st  thou  shun  the  Dragon's  head  and  tail  1 
So  may  Eadymion  snort  on  Latmian  bed  I 
So  may  the  fair  game  fall  before  thy  bow  I — 
Shad  light  on  us,  but  Ught'ning  on  our  fos. 


[From  the  «  Twins,"  a  Comedy,  by  W. 
Rider,  A.M.  1655.] 

IrreiohUum. 

I  am  a  heavy  stone, 

RoUed  up  a  hill  by  a  weak  child :  I  move 

A  little  np,  and  tumble  back  agaia. 

RewhUianfor  Innoceuee, 

My  Boble  mind  has  not  yet  lost  all  shame. 

I  wiU  desist.    My  Iots,  that  will  not  serrs  ms 

As  a  true  subject,  PU  ocrnqner  as  an  enemy. 

O  Fame,  I  will  not  add  another  spot 

To  thy  pure  robe.    I'll  keep  my  ermine  hoaoar 

Pure  and  aliTe  in  death ;  and  with  my  dd 

III  end  my  sin  and  shame :  like  Charicles, 

Who  living  to  a  hundred  years  of  age 

Free  from  the  least  disease,  fearing  a  sickness. 

To  kill  it  killed  himself,  and  made  his  death 

The  period  of  his  health. 


[From  «*  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,"  a  Comedy, 
Author  Unknown,  1 606.] 

Friendahip  in  a   Lord;   modesty  in  a 
Oentleman, 

Ctannee^   (to  aome  musiciaJM).     Thanks,   genUe 
friends : 
Is  your  good  lord,  and  mine,  gone  up  to  bed  yet  ? 

Momford.  I  do  assure  yon  not.  Sir,  not  yet,  nor  yet, 
my  deep  and  studious  friend,  not  yet,  musical  Clarence. 


Clar.  MyLordr- 

Afosi.  Nor  yet,  tboa  sols  diridsr  ^  my  Lordship. 
Clar.  That  were  a  most  naflt  diTtsioa. 
And  far  above  the  pitch  of  my  low  plumes. 
I  am  your  bold  and  constant  guest,  my  Lord. 
Jfom.  Far,  far  from  bold,  lor  thou  hast  known  ms 
long, 
Almost  these  twenty  yean,  and  half  those  years 
Hast  been  my  bedfeUow,  long  time  before 
This  unseen  thing,  this  thing  of  nought  indeed. 
Or  atom,  ealPd  mty  Lordskip,  shined  in  ms ; 
And  yet  thou  mak'st  thysslf  as  little  bold 
To  toke  such  kindaen,  as  becomes  the  age 
And  truth  of  our  indissolnUe  lore, 
As  our  acqoaintaaoe  sproag  bat  yesteiday ; 
Sneh  is  thy  genUe  and  too  tender  spirit. 
Ct».  My  Lord,  my  want  of  eonrtship  makes  me 
fear 
I  shonld  be  rude ;  and  this  my  mean  setats 
Meets  with  snch  envy  and  detnetion, 
Sneh  misoonstnictions  and  rseeiV'd  misdoome 
Of  my  poor  worth,  that  shoula  I  be  advaneed 
Beyond  my  naseea  lowness  bnt  one  hair, 
I  shonld  be  torn  m  pieces  by  the  spirits 
That  fly  in  lU-lung'd  tempests  thro'  the  world. 
Tearing  the  head  of  virtue  ftom  her  shoulders. 
If  she  bat  look  ont  of  the  ground  of  glory ; 
TVixt  whom,  and  me,  and  every  worldly  fortnne. 
There  fights  sneh  soar  and  ourst  aatipatky, 
80  waspish  and  so  petulant  a  star. 
That  aU  things  tending  to  my  grace  and  good 
Are  raviak'd  from  their  object,  as  I  were 
A  thing  croated  for  a  wilderness. 
And  mvst  not  think  of  any  plaoo  with  men. 


[From  the  **  Enelish  Monsieur,'^  a  Comedy 
by  the  Hon.  James  Howard,  1 674.] 

T%e  humour  of  a  conceited  Traveller, 
who  ie  token  with  every  thing  that  t« 
French. 

Bmgli$h  Montumr.  Gentlemen,  if  yon  please,  let  ns 
dine  together. 

retaff.  I  know  aoook*s  shop,  has  the  best  boiled  and 
roast  beef  in  town. 

Bng.  Mona.  Sir,  since  yon  are  a  stranger  to  me,  I 
only  ask  you  what  you  mean ;  but,  were  you  acquaint* 
ed  with  me,  I  should  take  your  greasy  proposition  as 
an  afliont  to  my  palate. 

rotae.  Sir,  I  only  meant,  by  the  consent  of  this  com> 
pany,  to  dine  well  together. 

Eng.  Moma,  Do  you  call  dining  well,  to  eat  ont  of  a 
French  hoose. 

rioine.  Sir,  I  nnderstnnd  you  as  little  as  you  do 
beef. 

Bng.  Moni.  Why  then,  to  interpret  my  meaning 
plainly,  if  ever  yon  make  me  such  offer  again,  ezpeeC 
to  hear  from  me  next  morning— 

Vait.  What,  that  you  would  not  dine  with  me— > 

Bng,  Mont.  No,  Sir ;  that  I  will  fight  with  you.  In 
short.  Sir,  I  can  only  tell  you,  that  I  had  once  a  dispute 
with  a  certain  person  in  this  kind,  who  defended  the 
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XaglMh  w»y  of  Mtiagi  wkertnpon  I  Mot  bun  a  «hm]<  THOU  AND  YOU,  IN  POETRY. 
Zmtge,  M  «iy  man  that  hM  Ixwii  m  Fraaot  would  hart 

4oBt.    W«  foQf ht ;  I  kUlwl  him :  and  wheraaboats  do  Tbe  promiscuous  USe  of  thau  and  Jf«w  if 

foa  tbiah  I  hit  him  r  ft  oommoQ  error  among  all  our  poets,  not 

FoiM.  I  warrant  jou,  ia  th«  imail  guts—  the  best  or  most  accurate  ezceptea. 

Bug.  ilomt.  I  raa  htm  throagh  hia  nustakaa  palata ;  The  cause  of  this  anomaly  IS  not  of  diffi- 

whieh  mad*  mt  thiak  the  haad  af  jastiM  gaidad  mj  cult   investigation.        The   second   person 

"^'^^  singular  not  being  colloquial  with  us,  (for 

*****  we  never  use  it  to  our  familiar  friends  Uke 

Mmg,M<nu,u&iMm^lMAJagyonxhaAjt!hA^tntMm»  the  French,)  it  at  once  elevates  our  Ian- 

ia  miad  of  FnuBoo.  guage  above  the  level  of  common  discourse 

Ladjf.  Whj,  Sir  ?  — a  most  essential  object  to  the  poet,  and 

Mmff>  Mom.  BeeaoM  jvx  toad  to  lika  Fmeh  ladi«a.  therefore  he  readily  adopts  it ;  but  when  it 

Xotfy.  Sir.whylookToatoeamMajoQthagrooad?  comes  to  fforern  a  verb,  the  combination 

Emg.Moni,  I'U  Uy  a  haadnd  pounds,  bora  has  boaa  ©f  #*  is  SO  harsh  that  he  SB  leadily  aban- 

throa  Eaglith  ladiot  widkiag  ap  bafora  aa. .  dons  it 

Cnfty,  How  can  jroa  toll.  Sir?  Xn  Pope's  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  the  singii- 

B»g.  Mom.  Bj  Mag  m  Fraaoe.  ^  pronoun  is  constantly  used  till  verse  65 : 

Crafty.  What  a  darU  caa  bo  moan  ?  "^                                     ' 

^ly.  IToM.  I  bavo  ofteo  ia  Fraaeo  obaarrod  ia  gM^  -  — Hoar^  listaa'd  wbila  jw  ««v  ;" 

dcoa.  when  tbo  oompaa/  aiod  to  walk  aftor  a  amaU  ^^    ^j^           ^^  (without  considering  lh« 

.bower  of  raia.  the  i»pn».ioa  of  l^e  Fmaeh  ladioe*  ,    ^.  ^^"^  y^^^  ^^  intolerable. 

fo.t     1  bare  .e«i  each  *oa««»tbeirlbot^^^  \^  j(^^                         ^^  ^^^^  ^^,  ^^^ 

tbe  Kiag  of  France's  Matin  4e  Dammee  ooold  aot  hun  .                    ^     ir    «            u     t ^      *u^  z^    .1.^ 

foaadfiTaltwithanjoaot^^l  aiaoaget  tbem  aU.    I.  ^,  *  K«^«^  ^^^r^  ¥,  bylengthenmg  the 

lbi.walkIfiadtbeto..oftbeEagliriadi-r-djf  "y"*"*  ^^  P^'^?"    u  ^"^-'"^  more  em- 

tiaad  oae  apoa  aaotber.  ?*>«»«»  "?d  ^  Harshnew  is  wnply  com- 
pensated by  the  superior  force  of  eamt  thau 

*        *        *                 *  IQ  ^^  y^ii^    I^Q  &stidious  critic  therefore 

Faim.  Mfladear  FreneUora,  woU  met—  would  do  well,  before  he  passes  bis  sen- 

E»g.  Mom.  I  caaaot  laj  tbo  like  to  70a,  Sir.  aiaoa  lence,  to  consider  whether  an  inaccuracyy 

rm  told  jroa're  done  a  daaui'dBngliab  trick.  ^jji^h   is   never    discovered  except  it   bt 

Faia«.  Ia  what  7  Sought  after,  is  not  feiriy  entiUed  to  the 

Bng.  Mooi.  Ia  fiading  tealt  with  a  pair  of  tope  I  ^^^^^^  Aristotle  grants  to  those  deviations 

wore  resteidaj  s  aad,  upoa  my  parol.  I  aerer  bad  a  f         ^^^  propriety  which  tend  to  height- 

pair  sat  better  ia  mr  Ufa.    Mv lea  look'd  ia  *am  not  at  .■.     •   .    '^  ^  '^  />    ^' 

^[likl       Ih»  iLTw          My  leg  100a  a  in  om  not  »•  ^  ^^  mtCrCSt  of  a  pOCm. 

wL  -**a;  '^.w  ♦  f      A  ^         .            »v  •  This  change  however  is  absolutely  inde- 

J^      '.       V               ^"  T.T,  feMible  when  used  for  the  sake  ofriiyme 

tber  nude  each  a  raahiag  aoiM  as  yoa  walk'd.  that  mr  ,         .,                              r«u'.               •     .1. 

iJtm.  »Ud  »,t  k«,  ...  w«*  itta  I.T.  I  »«i.  l  <»'»•    Many  mstoncM  of  thu.  occur  m  th* 

^  same    poem;   the  most  striking   will  be 

iy.  Mom.  Sir.  I  cannot  help  that ;  for  I  duOl  ^^^  ^^  tWO  succeeding  couplets: 

jastify  my  tops  ia  tbe  noise  they  were  gailty  ol^  siaco  O  oome!  O  T  teach  me  natare  to  sabdae* 

'twas  AUmodo  of  Franca.    Caa  you  say  'twas  aa  Eaf-  Ranoaaoe  my  tore,  my  life.  myseM;-— and  yoa  : 

lisb  noise.  Fill  my  fond  heart  with  Ood  aloae ;  for  ho 

Vaimo.  I  caa  say,  tboagb  yoar  tops  were  made  ia  Alone  caa  riral,  caa  saooead  to  thee. 

France,  they  made  a  aoise  in  JBnglaad.  _                            1  •      1            •      .^  •  .1    >     .• 

i?V.  Moni.  Bat  still.  Sir.  'twas  a  Fiaacb  aoisiH-  ^  J?  »ome  C^  this  change  IS  Stnctly  lUStl- 


oer. 


JiMff.  iwoai.  ani  swii,  oir.  twas  »  r  rcncn  noise  ■ ~ o  jT  • 

Foiae.  Bat  cannot  a  Freaoh  aoise  biader  a  man  nable;  as,  when  a  person  IS  addressed  in  a 

from  bearing?  different   style.    For  example,  in  Thom- 

Sng.  Moms.  No»  certaialy.  that's  a  demoastratioa ;  son's  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  when  Sif- 

for.  look  ^on.  Sir.  a  French  noise  U  agraeaUe  to  the  fredi  discloses  tO  Tancred    that  he   is    the 

air,  aad  therefore  aot  aaagiaeable,  and  tbexeibre  aot  king,  he  Sftys, 

prejodicial.  to  the  hearing ;  that  u  to  say,  to  a  person  ,^^^^  me,  sir  I  this  trial  of  yoar  heart, 

that  has  seen  the  arorld. 

__«-  M  _^  ..       ,-,       ,.  For  the  respectful  appellation  #iV  demands 

The  Monsieur  comforts  himself,  when  Ins  ^^  „^^  colloquial  term  of  address,  but 

mistress  rejects  him,  that  «  twas  a  denial  ^  immediately  adds  ^ih  animation, 
witn  a  French  tone  of  voice,  so  that   twas  '' 

agreeable:"  and,  at  her  final  departure,  TAoa/ e»oa/ artbol 

«  Do  you  see,  Sir,  how  she  leaves  us  ?  she  And  so  in  Tancred's  subsequent  speech  tm 

walks  away  with  a  French  step."  Siffredi,  he  first  says, 

^^^ C  L.  I  think.mylordI  yoBsaidlhekiaf  Intrasled 

■■"■■■"^  To  ifOK  his  will  I — 
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but  soon  after  addi^  in.  a  more  impassioned    not  unfrequently  happens  at  the  heel  of  an 
tODe,  evening,  he  incurs  a  similar  penalty. 


Ob  thii  alone  I  will  not  bear  dispnte. 
Not  even  from  tkte,  Aiffredi  I 

The  same  distinction  will,  in  general,  be 
found  in  the  speeches  of  Sigismunda  to 
Tancred.* 


HARVEST-CATCH  IN  NORFOLK. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — ^Your  Every-Day  Book  contams 
seyeral  interesting  accounts  relating  to  the 
present  joyous  season  of  the  year.  Amongst 
others^  a  correspondent  0. 1^*  9*  ^^  ^^^*  ^'« 
col.  1168,)  has  furnished  us  with  some 
amusing  particulars  of  the  old  customs  of 
the  harvest  supper.  It  should  seem,  how* 
ever,  that  he  is  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  old  '<  catch"  of  this  country.  That 
which  he  has  given  is  evidently  compounded 
of  two  different  songs  in  use  on  these  occa^ 
sions,  and  1  have  no  doubt  when  you  have 
read  and  compared  them  you  will  be  of 
my  opinion.  A  few  years  more,  and  pro- 
bably (but  for  your  notice  of  them)  thqr 
will  be  entirely  forgotten. 

The  health-drinking  catch,  which  is 
always  the  last  thing  before  parting,  is  as 
follows : — 

Firttt  the  m»tre$9  .-— 

Now  sapper  u  orer,  and  all  things  are  past. 

Hers**  our  miatresa*!  good  health  in  a  fall  lowing 

glan; 
She  is  a  good  mistress,  she  provides  ns  good  oheer. 
Here's  onr  mistress's  good  health,  boye— Come  drink 

half  jonx  beer — 
She  is  a  good  mistxeas,  she  provides  ns  good  cheer. 
Here's  ow  mistress's  good  health,  boT*— Oome  drink 

qf  joar  beer. 

During  the  time  the  catch  is  going  round 
the  whole  party  are  standing,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  drinker,  they  join  in 
chorus.  The  glass  circulates,  beginning 
wit] I  the  ^  Lord  "  in  regular  succession 
through  the  '*  company  :*'  after  that  it  is 
handed  to  the  visitors, — the  harvestmen  of 
gone-by  days, — who  are  not,  or  ought  not 
to  be,  forgotten  on  the  occasion.  If  the 
drinker  be  taken  off  his  ^uard,  and  should 
drink  off  his  beer  at  the  pause  iu  the  catch, 
ne  is  liable  to  a  forfeit :  if  one  of  the  chorus 
misplaces  the  words  half  and  off,  which 

•  Pye. 


After  the  mittreee  the  matter  .*— 

Here's  health  to  oar  master,  the  lord  of  the  feast, 
tiod  bless  his  eadeatonrs,  and  give  him  inoreaee, 
Ajid  send  him  good  orope,  that  we  may  meet  aaothar 

fear. 
Here's  oar  master't  good  health,  bojs— Come  drink 

half  jour  beer. 
God  send  him  good  erops,  &o.— Come  drink  ^  your 

beer. 

Where  the  beer  flows  very  freely,  and 
there  is  a  &mily,  it  is  sometimes  usual  to 
carry  on  the  catch,  through  the  different 
branches,  with  variations  composed  for  the 
purpose,  pefhaps  at  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment :  some  or  these  I  have  known  very 
happily  conceived.  The  other  glee  to 
which  I  alluded  in  the  beginning  of  my 
letter,  and  which  I  conceive  0,  )!•  9*  to 
have  had  in  view,  is  this  :^— 

Her^s  health  nnto  onr  mnster,  the  fonnder  of  the  feast 
Ood  grant,  whenever  he  diall  die,  his  sool  ma/  go  t» 

rest, 
And  that  all  things  maj  proeper  whate'er  he  has  ii 

ha»i. 
For  we  are  all  Us  servants,  and  are  at  his  command ; 
So  diink,  bofs*  drink,  and  mind  yon  do  none  spill. 
For  if  yon  do 
Yon  shall  drink  two. 
For  'tis  onr  master's  will  I 

If  the  foregoing  be  acceptable,  it  will  be 
a  satisfaction  to  have  contnbuted  a  trifle  to 
a  miscellany,  which  has  afforded  a  fund  o 
instructinn  and  amusement  to 

Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

S«  S,  i^« 

Norfolk,  Auguet  20, 1827. 


POTTED  VENISON. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  a  fanciful  discourse 
on  **  Sympathy,**  affirms,  that  the  venison 
which*  is  in  July  and  August  put  into 
earthem  pots,  to  last  the  whole  year,  is  very 
difficult  to  be  preserved  during  the  space 
of  those  particular  months  which  are  called 
the  fence-months;  but  that,  when  that 
period  is  passed,  uothin^iC  is  so  easy  as  to 
keep  it  gustfid  (as  he  words  it)  during  the 
whole  year  after.  This  he  endeavours  to 
find  a  cause  for  from  the  "  sympathy*'  be- 
tween the  potted  meat,  and  its  friends  and 
relations,  courting  and  capering  about  in 
its  native  park. 
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For  ik§  TabU  Book, 
THE  DEFEAT  OF  TIME; 

OE  A 

TALE  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 

Titan lA,  and  her  moonlight  Elves,  were 
assembled  under  the  canopy  of  a  huge  oak, 
that  senred  to  shelter  them  from  the  moon's 
radiance,  which,   being  now  at  her    full 
noon,  shot  forUi  intolerable  rays— intolera- 
ble, I  mean,  to  the  subtil  texture  of  their  - 
little  shadowy  bodies — ^but  dispensing  an 
agreeable  coolness  to  us  grosser  mortals. 
An  air  of  discomfort  sate  upon  the  Queen, 
and  upon  her  Courtiers.    Their  tiny  frisk- 
ings  and  gambols  were  forgot;  and  even 
Robin  Gooidfellow,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
little  airy  life,  looked  grave.   For  the  Queen 
had  had  melancholy  forebodings  of  late, 
founded  upon  an  ancient  Prophecy,  laid  up 
in  the  records  of  Faixy  Land,  that  the  date 
of  Fairy  existence  should  be  then  extinct, 
when  men  should  cease  to  believe  in  them. 
And  she  knew  how  that  the  race  of  the 
Nymphs,  which  were  her  predecessors,  and 
had   been  the  Guardians  of  the   sacred 
floods,  and  of  the  silver  fountains,  and  of 
the  consecrated  hills  and  woods,  had  utterly 
disappeared  before  the  chilling  touch  of 
man's  incredulity ;  and  she  sighed  bitterly 
at  the  approaching  fiite  of  herself  and  of 
her  subj^ts,  which  was  dependent  upon  so 
fickle  a  lease,  as  the  capricious  ana  ever 
mutable  iaith  of  man.     When,  as  if  to 
realise  her  fears,  a  ipelancholy  shape  came 
gliding  in,  and  thai  was — ^Timc,  who  with 
his  intolerable  scythe  mows  down  Kings 
and  Kingdoms ;  at  whose  dread  approadi 
the  Fays  huddled  together,  as  a  flock  of 
timorous  sheep,  and  the  most  courageous 
among  them  crept  into  acorn  cups,  not  en- 
during the  sight  of  that  ancientest  of  Mo- 
narchs.    Titan ia*s  first  impulse  v?as  to  wish 
the  presence  of  her  false  Lord,  King  Obe- 
ron,  who  was  far  away,  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
strange  Beauty,  a  Fay  of  Indian  Land— 
that  with  his  good  lance  and  sword,  like  a 
faithful  knight  aqd  husband,  he  might  de- 
fend  her  against   Time.     But    she    soon 
checked   that  thought    as   vain,  for  what 
could  the  prowess  of  the  mighty  Oberon 
himself,  albeit  the  stoutest  Champion  in 
Fairy  Land,  have  availed  against  so  huge  a 
Giant,  whose  bald  top  touched  the  skies. 
So  in  the  mildest  tone  she  besought  the 
Spectre,  that  in  his  mercy  he  would  over- 
look, and  pass  by,  her  small  subjects,  as 
too  diminutive  and  powerless  to  add  any 
worthy  trophy  to  his  renown.     And  she 
besought    him    to    employ    his    resistless 


ttrength  against  tht  ambitioDs  Children  of 
Men,  and  to  lay  waste  their  aspiring  works, 
to  tumble  down  their  towers  and  turrets, 
and  the  Babels  of  their  pride,  fit  objects  of 
his  devouring  Scythe,  but  to  spare  her  and 
her  harmless  race,  who  had  no  existence 
beyond  a  dream ;  frail  objects  of  a  creed ; 
that  lived  but  in  the  &ith  of  the  believer. 
And  with  her  little  arms,  as  well  as  she 
could,  she  grasped  the  stern  knees  of  Time, 
and  waxing  speechless  with  fear,  she  beck- 
oned to  her  chief  attendants,  and  Maids  of 
Honour,  to  come  forth  from  their  hiding 
places,  and  to  plead  the  Plea  of  the  Fairies. 
And  one  of  those  small  delicate  creatures 
came  forth  at  her  bidding,  clad  all  in  white 
like  a  Chorister,  and  in  a  low  melodious 
lone,  not  louder  tlian  the  hum  of  a  pretty 
bee— when  it  seems  to  be  demurring  whe- 
ther it  shall  setde  upon  this  sweet  flower 
or  that,  before  it  settles— set  forth  her  hum- 
ble Petition.  '<  We  Fairies,"  she  said, 
**  are  the  most  inoifensive  race-  that  live, 
and  least  deserving  to  perish.  It  is  we  that 
have  the  care  of  all  sweet  melodies,  that  no 
discords  may  oflend  the  Sun,  who  is  the 
great  Soul  of  Music.  We  rouse  the  lark  at 
mom ;  and  the  pretty  Echos,  which  respond 
to  all  the  twittering  quire,  are  of  our  mak- 
ing. Wherefore,  great  King  of  Years,  as 
ever  you  have  loved  the  music  which  is 
raining  from  a  morning  cloud,  sent  from 
the  messenger  of  day,  the  Lark,  as  be 
mounts  to  Heaven's  gate,  beyond  the  ken 
of  mortals;  or  if  ever  you  have  listened 
with  a  charmed  ear  to  the  Night  Bird,  that 

in  tb«  floweiy  spring. 
Amidst  t1i«  leaves  set,  mslces  the  thieketi  ring 
Of  her  sour  sorrows,  sweetea'd  with  her  song : 

spaie  our  tender  tribes ;  and  we  will  muffle 
up  the  sheep-bell  for  thee,  that  thy  pleasure 
take  no  interruption,  whenever  thou  shall 
listen  unto  Philomel." 

And  Time  answered,  that  **  he  had  heard 
that  song  too  long;  and  he  was  even  wea- 
ried with  that  ancient  strain,  that  recorded 
the  wrongs  of  Tereus.  But  if  she  would 
know  in  what  music  Time  delighted,  it 
was,  when  sleep  and  daikness  lay  upon 
crowded  cities,  to  hark  to  the  midnight 
chime,  which  is  tolling  from  a  hundred 
clocks,  like  the  last  knell  over  the  soul  of  a 
dead  world ;  or  to  the  crush  of  the  fall  of 
some  age-worn  edifice,  whieh  is  as  the 
voice  of  himself  when  he  dispart eth  king- 
doms.'* 

A  second  female  Fay  took  up  the  Plea, 
and  said,  *'  We  be  the  handmaids  of  the 
Spring,  and  tend  upon  the  birth  of  all 
sweet  buds  ;  and  the  pastoral  cowslips  are 
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our  friendf,  and  the  panties ;  and  the  vio-        Saturn,  nothing  moved  with  this  oourte- 

lets,  like  nuns ;  and  the  quaking  hare-bell  ous  a'Sdress,  bade  him  be  gone,  or  "  if  he 

is  in  our  wardship ;  and  the  Hyacinth,  once  would  be  a  woodman,  to  go  forth,  and  fell 

a  hit  youth,  and  dear  to  Phoebus/'  oak  for  the  Fairies*  coffins,  which  would 

Then  Time  made  answer,  in  his  wrath  forthwith  be  wanting.     For  himself,   he 

striking  the  harmless  ground  with  his  hurt-  took  no  delight  in  haunting  the  woods, 

ful  scythe,  that  '*  they  must  not  think  that  till    their    golden    plumage    (the    yellow 

he  was  one  that  cared  for  flowers,  except  to  leaves)  were  beginnmg  to  fall,  and  leave 

see  them  wither,  and  to  take  her  beauty  the  brown  black  limbs  bare,  like  Nature  in 

from  the  rose/'  her  skeleton  dress/' 

And  a  third  Fairy  took  up  the  Plea,  and        Then  stood    up  one    of   those    gentle 

said,  <*  We  are  kindly  Things ;  and  it  is  Fairies,  that  are  good  to  Maii,  and  blushed 

we   that  sit  at  evening,  and  shake  rich  red  as  any  rose,  while  he  told  a  modest 

odours  from  sweet  bowers  upon  discoursing  story  of  one  of  his  own  good  deeds.     *'  It 

lovers,  that  seem  to  each  other  to  be  their  chanced  upon  a  time,*'  he  said,  "  that  while 

own  sighs ;  and  we  keep  off  the  bat,  and  we  were  looking  cowslips  in  the  meads, 

the  owl,  from  their  pnvacy,  and  the  ill-  while  yet  the  dew  was  hanging  on   the 

boding  whistler ;    and   we  flit   in    sweet  buds,  like  beads,  we  found  a  babe  left  in 

dreams  across  the  brains  of  infancy,  and  its  swathing  clothes— a  little  sorrowful  de« 

conjure  up  a  smile  upon  its  soft  lips  to  serted  Thing;  begot  of  Love,  but  begetting 

beguile  the  careful  mother,  while  its  little  no  love  in  others ;  guiltless  of  shame,  but 

soul  is  fled  for  a  brief  miuute  or  two  to  doomed  to  shame  for  its  parents'  offence 

«port  with  our  youngest  Fairies."  in  bringing  it  by  indirect  courses  into  the 

Then  Saturn  (which  is  Time)  made  world,  it  was  pity  to  see  the  abandoned 
answer,  that  *'  they  should  not  think  that  little  orphan,  left  to  the  world's  care  by  an 
he  delighted  in  tender  Babes,  that  had  de-  unnatural  mother,  how  the  cold  dew  kept 
voured  his  own,  till  foolish  Rhea  cheated  wetting  its  childish  coats ;  and  its  little 
him  with  a  Stone,  which  he  swallowed,  hair,  how  it  was  bedabbled,  that  was  like 
thinking  it  to  be  the  infant  Jupiter."  And  gossamer.  Its  pouting  mouth,  unknowing 
thereat  in  token  he  disclosed  to  view  his  how  to  speak,  lay  half  opened  like  a  rose- 
enormous  tooth,  in  which  appeared  mon-  lipt  shell,  and  its  cheek  was  softer  than 
gtrous  dints,  left  by  that  unnatural  meal ;  any  peach,  upon  which  the  tears,  for  veiy 
and  his  great  throat,  that  seemed  capable  roundness,  could  not  long  dwell,  but  fell 
of  devouring  up  the  earth  and  all  Jts  in-  off,  in  clearness  like  pearls,  some  on  the 
habitants  at  one  meal.  **  And  for  Lovers,"  grass,  and  some  on  his  little  hand,  and  some 
he  continued,  ^  my  delight  is,  with  a  hurry-  haply  wandered  to  the  little  dimpled  well 
ing  hand  to  snatch  them  away  from  their  under  his  mouth,  which  Love  himself 
love-meetings  by  stealth  at  nights,  and  to  seemed  to  have  planned  out,  but  less  for 
ravish  away  hours  from  them  like  minutes  tears  than  for  smifings.  Pity  it  was,  too, 
whilst  they  are  together,  and  in  absence  to  to  see  how  the  burning  sun  scorched  its 
stand  like  a  motionless  statue,  or  their  helpless  limbs,  for  it  lay  without  shade,  or 
leaden  Planet  of  mishap  (whence  I  had  my  shelter,  or  mother's  breast,  for  foul  weather 
name),  till  I  make  their  minutes  seem  ages.  or  fair.     So  having  compassion  on  its  sad 

Next  stood  up  a  male  fairy,  clad  all  in  plight,  my  fellows  and  1  turned  ourselves 

freen,  like  a  forester,  or  one  of  Robin  into  grasshoppers,  and  swarmed  about  the 
lood's  mates,  and  doffing  his  tiny  cap,  babe,  making  such  shrill  cries,  as  that 
said,  '<  We  are  small  foresters,  that  live  in  pretty  little  chirping  creature  makes  in  its 
woods,  training  the  young  boughs  in  grace-  mirth,  till  with  our  noise  we  attracted  the 
fill  intricacies,  with  blue  snatches  of  the  attention  of  a  passing  rustic,  a  tender- 
sky  between ;  we  frame  all  shady  roofs  hearted  hind,  wno  wondering  at  our  small 
and  arches  rude;  and  sometimes,  when  we  but  loud  concert,  strayed  aside  curiously, 
are  plying  our  tender  hatches,  men  say,  and  found  the  babe,  where  it  lay  on  the 
that  the  tapping  woodpecker  is  nigh :  and  remote  grass,  and  taking  it  up,  lapt  it  in 
it  is  we  that  scoop  the  hollow  cell  of  the  his  russet  coat,  and  bore  it  to  his  cottage, 
squirrel ;  and  carve  quaint  letters  upon  where  his  wife  kindly  nurtured  it,  till  it 
the  rinds  of  trees,  which  in  sylvan  soli-  grew  up  a  goodly  personage.  How  this, 
tudes  sweetly  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  Babe  prospered  afterwards,  let  proud  Lon- 
heat-oppressed  swain,  ere  he  lies  down  to  don  tell.  This  was  that  famous  Sir  Thomas 
slumber,  the  name  of  his  Fair  One,  Dainty  Gresham,  who  was  the  chiefest  of  her  Mer- 
A  minta.  Gentle  Rosalind,  or  Chastest  Laura,  chants,  the  richest,  the  wisest.  Witnes: 
as  it  may  happen."  his  many  goodly  vessels  on  the  Thames. 
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Tieighted  with  costly  merchandise,  jewels 
fruA  Ind,aiid  pearls  for  courtly  dames}  and 
silks  of  Samarcand.  And  witness  more 
than  all,  that  stately  Bourse  (or  Exchange) 
which  be  caused  to  be  built,  a  mart  for 
merchants  from  East  and  West,  whose  grace- 
ful summit  still  bears,  in  token  of  the 
Fairies'  favours,  his  chosen  crest,  the  Grass- 
hopper. And,  like  the  Grasshopper,  may 
it  please  you,  great  King,  to  suffer  us  also 
to  live,  partakers  of  the  green  earth  !** 

The  Fairy  had  scarce  ended  his  Plea, 
when  a  shnll  cry,  not  unlike  the  Grass- 
hopper's, was  heard.  Poor  Puck  —  or 
Robin  Good  fellow,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called — had  recovered  a  little  from  his 
first  fright,  and  in  one  of  his  mad  freaks 
had  perched  upon  the  beard  of  old  Time, 
whicn  was  flowing,  ample,  and  majestic, 
and  was  amusing  himself  with  plucking  at 
a  hair,  which  was  indeed  so  maMy,  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  removing  some 
huge  beam  of  timber  rather  than  a  hair ; 
which  Time  by  some  ill  chance  perceiving, 
snatched  up  the  Impish  Mischief  with  his 
great  hand,  and  asked  ^  What  it  was  V 

*<  Alas  I*'  quoth  Puck,  **  A  little  random 
Elf  am  1,  born  in  one  of  Nature's  sports,  a 
very  weed,  created  for  the  simple  sweel 
enjoyment  of  myself,  but  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, worth,  or  need,  that  ever  I  could 
team.  Tis  I,  that  bob  the  Angler's  idle 
cork,  till  the  patient  man  is  ready  to 
breauhe  a  curse.  I  steal  the  morsel  from 
the  Gossip's  fork,  or  stop  the  sneezing 
Chanter  in  mid  Psalm ;  and  when  an  in- 
fant has  been  bom  with  hard  or  homely 
features,  mothers  say,  that  I  changed  the 
child  at  nurse;  but  to  fulfil  any  graver 
purpose  I  have  not  wit  enough,  and  hardly 
the  will.  I  am  a  pinch  of  lively  dust  to 
frisk  upon  the  wind,  a  tear  would  make  a 
puddle  of  me,  and  so  I  tickle  myself  with 
the  lightest  straw,  and  shun  all  griefs  that 
might  make  me  stagnant.  This  is  my  small 
philosophy.'' 

Then  Time,  dropping  him  on  the  ground, 
as  a  thing  too  inconsiderable  for  his  ven- 
geance, grasped  fast  his  mighty  Scythe; 
and  now  not  Puck  alone,  but  the  whole 
State  of  Fairies  had  gone  to  inevitable 
wreck  and  destruction,  had  not  a  timely 
Apparition  interposed,  at  whose  boldness 
Time  was  astounded,  for  he  came  not 
with  the  habit,  or  the  forces,  of  a  Deity, 
who  alone  miffhtcope  with  Time,  but  as  a 
simple  Mortd,  clad  as  you  might  see  a 
Forester,  that  hunts  after  wild  coneys  by 
the  cold  moonshine ;  or  a  Stalker  of  stray 
deer,  stealthy  and  bold.  But  by  the  golden 
lustra  in.  his  eye,  and  the  passionate  wanness 


in  his  cheek,  and  by  the  fair  and  ample 
space  of  his  forehood,  which  seemed  a 
palace  framed  for  the  habitation  of  all 
glorious  thoughts,  he  knew  that  this  was 
his  great  RiWd,  who  had  power  given  him 
to  rescue  whatsoever  victims  Time  should 
clutch,  and  to  cause  them  to  live  for  ever 
in  his  immortal  verse  And  muttering  the 
name  of  Shakspeaee,  Time  spiead  hii 
Roo-like  wings,  and  fled  the  controuling 
presence.  And  the  liberated  Court  of  the 
Fairies,  with  Titania  at  their  head,  flocked 
around  the  gentle  Ghost,  giving  him  thanks, 
nodding  to  him,  and  doing  him  curtesies, 
who  had  crowned  them  henceforth  with  a 
permanent  existence,  to  live  in  the  minds 
of  men,  while  verse  shall  have  power  to 
charm,  or  M  idsummer  moons  shall  brighten. 


What  particular  endearments  passed 
between  the  Fairies  and  their  Poet,  passes 
my  pencil  to  delineate;  but  if  you  are 
curious  to  be  informed,  I  must  refer  you, 
gentle  reader,  to  the  '^  Plea  of  the  Fairies," 
a  most  asreeable  Poem,  lately  put  forth  by 
my  friend,  Thomas  Hood :  of  the  first  half 
of'^which  the  above  is  nothing  but  a  meagre, 
and  a  harsh,  prose-al»tract.     Farewell. 

Eli  A. 

The  worda  of  Mercury  are  harth  after 
the  eonge  ofjtpotto. 


PARODIES  ON  HORACE 

Mr.  James  Petit  Andrews,  the  continua- 
tor  of  Dr.  HenTy*s  History  of  England^ 
mentions  a  whimsical  instance  of  literar}* 
caprice— a  parody  of  Horace,  by  a  German 
David  Hoppius,  who  had  interest  enougl' 
to  have  his  book  printed  at  Brunswick,  iii 
1568,  under  the  particular  protection  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony.    Hoppius,  with  in- 
finite labour,  transformed   the  odes   anc 
epodes  of  Horace  into  pious  hymns,  pre- 
serving the  original  measure,  and,  as  fiir  as 
possible,  the  words  of  the   Roman  poet 
**  The  classical  reader,"  Mr.  Andrews  says, 
**  will,  at   one    glance,  comprehend    the 
amazing  difficulties  which  such  a  parodist 
must  undergo,  and  will  be  surprised  to 
find  these  productions  not  wanting  in  pure 
Latinity."  A  specimen  or  two  are  annexed 


Ad  Pyrrham,    Ode  v.  lib.  I. 

Quit  mvltl  frssUia  te  paer  in  roaA 
Pecfusos  liqaidu  nrf«t  odorilMU 
Onto*  Pfrrha,  sub  aatra  f 
Cni  AsT»m  tvligM  i 
Siwptoic  avaditiit  f 
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Ad  Marunn  Derparmn.     Parodia  ▼.  lib.  1 

Qhm  ftmo  TMnliaiM,  in  gi-M  ti  toM* 
lanexas  tencrU  te,  pta,  fasdi* 
Blandiix,  Virgo,  poellas  ? 
Cai  primoii  adhibed  cibo*. 
Dives  mandliiU  ?  &e. 

In  Juliom  Bariuen.    Ode  vUi.  lib  2. 

Ullu  SI  jarU  lihi  pejenti 

Poena,  Bariae,  nocoiwet  nnqnam, 

Dente  si  ni](ro  fie  res,  Tel  nno 

Tarpior  onqn). 
Cr«derein — Sed  ta  s'lmal  oblifasti 
Perfidum  votis  cauat,  eaitetcia 
Palchrior  mnlto,  jaTenamqae  prodis 

Publica  eara,  tic 

TJft^^vn^is  Christi  ad  Peeeutarem.    Parodia 

ix.  lib.  2. 

Ulla  si  juris  tibi  p«rjerati 

Calpa,  peocator,  dolnisset  vaqaaa 

Mentr,  si  taatam  fieres  vel  «nA 

Tristior  hora 
Plaoderam — Sed  to,  simal  obligasti 
Parfidam  rotis  caput,  inf  aoniaeis 
Ob  seelns  noaqaam,  seeleniinqva  prodis 

PnbUeas  aator,  &e. 

In  Bacchum,    Ode  xxiii.  lib.  3« 

Qao  me,  Bacehe,  rains  tni 
Planom,  Qua  in  aemom,  aot  qvod  afor  ia  apMas, 

Velox  mente  novA ;  qnibna 
Aatriit,  egregie  Casaris  audiar 

Atproum  meditans  deotu 
Stciliw  inserere  et  oonsilio  Jons,  fto. 

Ad  Christum.    Parodia  xxiii.  lib.  3. 

Qao  me,  Christe,  feram  mali 
Plenum,  Qoae  in  nemora,  aat  quoa  fngiam  in  spaeos, 

Pressos  mole  gran  ?  Quibos 
Antxis  ob  macnlam  criminis  occaltar 

JBtemam  meditans  facem 
Infemom  eiFagere,  etsimplieinm  Stygis?  fte. 


A  GENTLEMAN'S  FASHION. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  sir  Philip 
Calthrope,  a  Norfolk  knight,  sent  as  much 
cloth,  of  fine  French   tauney,    as  would 
make  him  a  gown,  to  a  tailor  in  Norwich. 
It  happened  one  John  Drakes,  a  shoe- 
maker, coming  into  the  shop,  liked  it  so 
well,  that  he  went  and  bought  of  the  same 
as  much  for  himself,  enjoining  the  tailor  to 
make  it  of  the  same  ftishion.    The  knight 
was  informed  of  this,  and  therefore  com- 
•Banded  the  tailor  to  cut  his  gown  as  full 
of  holes  as  his  sheers  could  make.    John 
Drakes's  was  made  "of  the  same  fashion,** 
but  he  vowed  he  never  would  be  of  the 
genikmatCs  fashion  again. 


OF   THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.  VII. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry  will 
be  adduced  examples  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients,  respecting  the  essential  prin- 
ciples that  "  uphold  the  world." 

Gravity^  Attbiction — the  Law  of 
Squaring  the  Distances — Centripe- 
tal AND  Centrifugal  Force. 

The  modems,  who  imagine  that  they 
were  the  first  to  discover  universal  gravita- 
tion,  have  only  trod  in  the  paths  of  the  an- 
cients* It  is  true,  that  they  have  demoD- 
strated  the  laws  of  gravitation,  but  this  is  all. 

Besides  universal  gravitation,  the  an- 
cients knew  that  the  circular  motion  de- 
•cribed  by  the  planets  in  their  courses,  is 
the  result  of  two  moving  forces  combined— 
a  rectilinear  and  a  perpendicular ;  which, 
united  together,  form  a  curve.  They  knew 
also  why  these  two  contrary  forces  retain 
the  planets  in  their  orbs;  and  explained 
themselves,  as  the  modems  do,  excepting 
only  the  terms  of  ^  centripetal"  and  '*  cen- 
'^trifugal ;"  instead  of  whicn,  however,  they 
used  what  was  altogether  equivalent. 

They  also  knew  the  inequality  of  the 
course  of  the  planets,  ascribing  it  to  the 
Tariety  of  their  weights  reciprocally  consi- 
dered, and  of  their  proportional  distances; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  more  modern 
terms,  they  knew  the  '*  law  of  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  revolution.*' 

Some  have  thought,  that  in  Empedocles's 
system  the  foundation  of  Newton's  was  to 
be  found ;  imagining,  that  under  the  name 
of  "  love,**  he  intended  to  intimate  a  law, 
or  power,  which  separated  the  parts  of 
matter,  in  order  to  jom  itself  to  them,  and 
to  which  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  name 
of  attraction  ;  and  that  by  the  term  '*  dis- 
cord, **  he  intended  to  describe  another 
force,  which  obliged  the  same  parts  to 
recede  from  one  another,  and  which  New- 
ton calls  a  repelling /orctf. 

The  Pythagoreans  and  Platonics  per 
ceived  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  force 
of  two  powers,  viz.  projection  and  gravity, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  revolution  of  the 
planets.  Timeus,  speakmg  of  the  soul  of 
the  world-,  which  animates  all  nature,  says, 
that   **  God   hath  endowed   it    with    two 
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powers,  which,  in  combination,  act  accord- 
ing to  certain  numeric  proportions." 

Plato  clearly  asserts,  that  God  had  im- 
pressed upon  the  planets  *'  a  motion  which 
was  the  most  proper  for  them."  This 
could  be  nothing  else  than  that  perpendi- 
cular motion,  which  has  a  tendency  to  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  that  is,  gravity ;  and 
what  coincides  with  it,  a  lateral  impulse, 
rendering  the  whole  circular 

Diogenes  Laertius  says,  that  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  bodies  of  the  universe  were 
agitated  tumultuously,  and  with  a  disor- 
derly movement ;  but  that  God  afterwards 
regulated  their  course,  by  laws  natural  and 
proportional. 

Anaxagoras  being  asked  what  it  was 
that  retained  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their 
orbit,  notwithstanding  their  gravity,  re- 
markably answered,  that  "  the  rapidity  of 
their  course  preserved  (hero  in  their  sta- 
tions ;  and  that  should  the  celerity  of  their 
motions  abate,  the  equilibrium  of  the  world 
being  broken,  the  whole  machine  would 
(all  to  ruin.*' 

Plutarch,  who  knew  almost  all  the  shill- 
ing truths  of  astronomy,  in  explaining  what 
it  was  that  made  bodies  tend  towards  the 
earth,  attributes  it  to  ^  a  reciprocal  attrac- 
tion, whereby  all  terrestrial  bodies  have 
this  tendency,  and  which  collects  into  one 
the  parts  constituting  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  retains  them  in  their  spheres.**  He 
afterwards  applies  these  particular  pheno- 
mena to  others  more  general;  and,  from 
what  happens  in  our  globe,  deduces,  ac* 
cording  to  the  same  principle,  whatever 
must  thence  happen  respectively  in  each 
celestial  body ;  and  then  considers  them  in 
their  relative  connections  one  towards  ano- 
ther. He  illustrates  this  general  relation- 
ship and  connection,  by  instancing  what 
happens  to  our  moon  in  its  revolution 
round  the  earth,  comparing  it  to  '<  a  stone 
in  a  sling,  which  is  impressed  by  two 
powers  at  once  f  that  of  projection,  which 
would  carry  it  away,  were  it  not  retained 
by  the  embrace  of  the  sling ;  which,  like 
the  central  force,  keeps  it  from  wandering, 
whilst  the  combination  of  the  two  moves  it 
in  a  circle.  In  another  place,  he  speaks 
*'  of  an  inherent  power  in  bodies,  that  is, 
in  the  earth,  and  other  planets,  of  attract- 
ing to  themselves  whatever  is  within  their 
reach.''  In  tliese  two  passages,  there  is  a 
plain  reference  to  the  centripetal  force, 
which  binds  the  planets  to  their  proper,  or 
common  centres;  and  to  the  centrifugal, 
Tvhich  makes  them  roll  in  circles  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  ancients,  then,  attribute  to  the  celes- 


tial bodies  a  tendency  towards  one  common 
centre,  and  a  reciprocal  attractive  power. 
It  appears  also,  that  they  knew,  as  well  as 
the  moderns,  that  the  cause  of  gravitation, 
that  attracted  all  things,  did  not  reside 
solely  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Their 
ideas  were  even  more  philosophic;  for 
they  taught,  that  "  this  power  was  diffused 
through  every  particle  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  and  compounded  of  the  various 
energy  residing  in  each.** 

It  remains  to  inquire,  whether  they  knew 
the  law  by  which  g^vity  acts  upon  the 
celestial  bodies,  that  it  was  in  an  inverse 
proportion  of  their  quantity  of  matter,  and 
the  square  of  their  distance.  Certainly 
they  were  not  ignorant,  that  the  plauets  in 
their  courses  observed  a  constant  and  in- 
variable proportion;  though  some  sought 
for  it  in  the  difference  of  the  quantity  of 
matter  contained  in  the  masses,  of  which 
the  planets  were  composed;  and  others, 
in  the  difference  of  their  distances.  Lucre- 
tius, after  Democritus  and  Aristotle,  thought 
that  '*  the  gravity  of  bodies  was  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  matter  of  which  they 
were  composed.'*       It  is  true,  that  the 

ginetration  and  sagacity  of  a  Newton,  a 
regory,  and  a  Maclaurin,  were  requisite 
to  perceive  and  discover,  in  the  few  frag- 
ments of  the  ancients  now  reirjaining,  the 
inverse  law  respecting  the  squares  of  the 
distances,  a  doctrine  which  Pythagoras  had 
taught ;  but  they  acknowledge  that  it  was 
contained  in  those  writings;  and  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  authority  of  Pytha- 
goras, to  give  weight  to  their  system. 

Plutaroi,  of  all  the  philosophers  who 
have  spoken  of  Pythagoras,  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  entering  into  the  ideas  of 
that  great  man,  and  has  explained  them 
better  than  any  one  besides.  Pliny,  Mi^ 
crobius,  and  Censorinus,  have  also  spoken 
of  the  harmony  which  Pythagoras  observed 
to  reign  in  the  course  of  the  planets ;  but 
Plutarch  makes  him  say,  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  bodies  of  the  planets,  tneir  dis- 
tahces,  the  intervals  between  their  spheres, 
the  celerity  of  their  courses  and  revolutions, 
are  not  only  proportionable  among  them- 
selves, but  to  the  whole  of  the  universe. 
Dr.  Gregory  declares  it  to  be  evident,  that 
Pythagoras  understood,  that  the  gravitation 
of  the  planets  towards  the  sun  was  in  a 
reciprocal  ratio  of  their  distance  from  thai 
luminary;  and  that  illustrious  modern, 
followed  herein  by  Maclaurin,  maxes  tha* 
ancient  philosopher  speak  thus :  — 

'*  A  musical  string,  says  Pythagc-^s, 
yields  the  very  same  tone  with  any  other 
of  twice  its  length,  because  the  tension  of 
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the  latter,  or  the  force  whereby  it  is  ex-  from  an  inventive  genius,  who  least  of  anv 

tended,  is  quadruple  to  that  of  the  former;  owes  his  eminence  to  the  aid  of  the  ait! 

and  the  gravity  of  one  planet  ie  quadruple  cients.    It  is  the  disposition  of  noble  minds 

to  that  of  any  other,  which  it  at  double  the  to  arrogate  to  themselves  as  little  as  pos- 

distance.    In  general,  to  bring  a  musical  sible  any  merit,  but  what  they  have  the 

string  into  unison  with  one  of  the  same  utmost  claim  to;  and  thus  Galileo  and 

kind,  shorter  than  itself,  iu  tension  ought  Newton,  the  greatest  of  modern  philoso- 

to  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  square  phers,  set  an  example,  which  will  never  be 

of  its  length  exceeds  that  of  the  other;  and  imiuted   bat   by    men    of  distinguished 

that  the  gravity  of  any  planet  may  become  greatness. 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  nearer  the  «ii», 

it  ought  to  be  increased  in  proportion  as 

the  square  of  its  distance  exceeds  that  of 

the  other.   If,  therefore,  we  should  suppose  AVON  MILL,  WILTS, 

musical  strings  stretched  from  the  sun  to  ^      r*  ▼  ^ 

each  of  the  ^nets,  it  would  be  necessary,  ^"^  Gleaning  ob  Leasing  Cake. 

in  order  to  bring  Aem  aU  to  unison,  to  To  the  Editor, 

augment  or  dtmtmsh  thetr  teiUtons,  in  the 

very  same  proportion  as  would  be  requisite  Sir,— It  may  not  be  deemed  an  intrusion 
to  render  the  planets  themselves  equal  in  to  inform  your  readers,  that  when  Avon 
gravity.  This,  in  all  likelihood,  gave  Mill  was  devoted  to  the  grinding  of  corn 
foundation  for  the  reports,  that  Pythagoras  it  was  very  centrally  situated  for  the  con- 
drew  his  doctrine  of  harmony  from  the  venience  of  the  poor  gleaners.  This  mill, 
spheres."*  then  kept  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Tan- 
Galileo  duly  honours  Plato,  b^  acknow-  ner,  (the  sons  were  renowned  swimmers,) 
ledgmg  that  he  is  indebted  to  him  for  his  had  also  much  bnsiness  witii  the  neighbour- 
first  idea  of  the  method  of  determining,  how  ing  farmers  and  maltsters.  At  the  time, 
the  different  degrees  of  velocity  ought  to  dame  Tanner,  one  of  the  best-hearted  wo- 
produce  that  uniformity  of  motion  discern-  men  then  living,  had  a  custom  of  her  own, 
ible  in  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  (perhaps  to  discharge  the  dictates  of  a  good 
bodies.  His  account  is,  that "  Plato  beinff  conscience  for  the  double  toll  taken  by  the 
of  opinion  that  no  movable  thing  could  millers.)  She  made  after  the  harvest-season 
pass  from  a  state  of  rest  to  any  determinate  a  cake,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
degree  of  velocity,  so  as  perpetually  and  Jews*  passover  cakes,  given  to  their  Gentile 
equably  to  remain  in  it,  without  first  pass-  friends,  which  she  called  the  "  Gleaning 
ing  through  all  the  inferior  degrees  of  cele-  cake,"  and  gave  it  to  every  poor  person  that 
rity  or  retardation ;  he  thence  concludes,  brought  gleaned  com  to  be  cround  at  the 
that  God,  after  having  created  the  celestial  mill.  A  few  years  after  her  death  the  mill 
bodies,  determining  to  assi^  to  each  a  was  purchased  (I  think  a  chancery  suit  was 
particular  degree  of  celerity,  in  which  they  pending)  for  a  clothing  manufactory,  (one 
should  always  move,  impressed  upon  them,  pair  of  stones  only  being  kept,)  whicti  it 
when  he  drew  them  from  a  state  of  rest,  still  remains.  When  the  shearing  machines 
such  a  force  as  made  them  run  through  were  here  first  introduced  to  cut  and  dress 
their  assigned  spaces,  in  that  natural  and  cloth  by  water,  detachments  of  troops  were 
direct  way  wherein  we  see  the  bodies  nightly  stationed  in  the  lanes  and  mill  to 
around  us  pass  from  rest  into  motion,  by  a  prevent  large  bodies  of  the  shearmen,  then 
continual  and  successive  acceleration.  And  out  of  employ,  from  setting  fire  to  the  pre- 
he  adds,  that  having  brought  them  to  that  mises.  At  subsequent  periods  much  busi- 
degree  of  motion,  wherein  he  intended  ness  has  been  done  here  in  the  manufacture 
they  should  perpetually  remain,  he  after-  of  superfine  broadcloth,  but  owing  to  the 
wards  changed  the  perpendicular  into  a  fluctuation  of  trade  Avon  Mill  has  not 
circulary  direction,  that  being  the  only  generally  done  half  the  work  of  its  water 
course  that  can  preserve  itself  uniform,  and  power. 

make  a  body  without  ceasing  keep  at  an        A  neighbouring  mill,  once  also  a  great 

equal  distance  from  its  proper  centre."  com  mill,  at  Christian  Malford,  but  which 

This  acknowledgment  of  Galileo  is  re-  is  now  a  spacious  edifice,  has  shared  nearly 

markable.    It  is  a  homage  to  antiquity  the  same  fate  and  devotedness.  The  water- 

■  wheels  being  partly  undershot  on  this  beau- 

*  Gregorii  AitroDomw  Elcmenta;  andMaelaiirin*t  tiful   river,  the   water  in    autUmn    is   often 

U'^^^i'::^Sr^^Z^'^m.  insufficient  to  the  demand;  but  «hcn  after 

sad  160.  heavy  rams  the  floods  are  out,  the  meadows 
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present  a  satct  of  blu«  expanse  truly  pic- 
taresque,  and  the  bridges,  by  the  depth  and 
rapiditjr  of  the  current  near  the  millsy  are 
nearly  impassable.  Many  peasants  return- 
ing home,  and  fiumers  riding  from  market, 
have  by  their  adventure  mined  their  ¥ray 
and  been  drovmed. 

A  **  pretty  considerable  number  **  of 
ghost  stories  are  floating  in  the  memories 
of  the  aged  cottagers,  of  persons  appearing 
after  death  on  the  Avon  and  its  banks  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 
An  Old  Correspoiii>emt. 


SONG. 

I  long  to  forfst  tkfl  bvt  vnrf  ewMt  tama 
RamiBdi  me  too  stroBglf  of  daya  Chat  hava  baoa  | 
Where  eaa  I  look  imnd  ma,  bat  MmetUaf  raeaUo 
Onr  fnend»him  oar  loTa,    aad  my  epiiit  eathialli  Y 
Eachaookoftfwmoaatida    eaek  eot  of  tiba  gill— 
The  raeh  of  Uie  rivar— tko  low  of  Um  rillr- 
IV  treat  of  tka  foraot— the  gama  of  cka  lea— 
AU  wklepar  af  ebildhaad,  of  rirtaa,  aad  tkaa. 

Wkea  in  epriaf^tima  t)M  violete  aad  priairooee  Uoom, 
Whea  ia  lummer  the  wild  tkjme  ie  waftiaf  pavfama  t 
Whea  antama  is  mellowlj  tiaguif  the  treee,* 
Aad  ia  wiater*B  eold  Uast  when  the  moaataia  itraaaM 

freeae; 
Whea  bright  glowe  tte  aaa^Tay— whea  wott  mooa-Iight 

shiaea 
On  the  aged  chnreh  tower,  aad  dark  waring  piaea— 
Eaeh  teaeoB  ehall  tell  of  wme  erer-flad  blin. 
Of  the  preM  of  thiae  haad,  or  the  balm  of  thj  kin. 

Than  wert  long  the  tola  diaaM  of  my  earlieet  layt, 
Aad  my  wild  harp'e  ftnt  braathiagi  were  all  ia  Ay 

praiee; 
Whea  ia  faaej  that  wild  harp  I  hang  oa  the  yew. 
I  thoaght  not  the  laaay  woald  e'er  proTe  antraa. 
I  deem'd  aot  the  form  that  beeide  me  reolia'd 
la  the  haaat  of  the  graea-wood  woald  a*er  profe  aa- 


Uakind  to  a  heart  that  bat  liVd  for  thy  lore. 
Aad  has  pray*d  for  thy  weal  to  the  epirit  abore. 

'Tie  ereaiag  t  the  hnes  of  the  taa-eet  are  ied — 
A  deep  sombre  mist  o*er  the  valley  is  spread — 
The  tall  cliffi  are  wrappM  ia  the  shades  of  the  aight, 
Aad  Deraebrook  ao  loager  Is  Upsiag  ia  light : 
rhe  barst  of  the  moreiag  the  gloom  shall  dispel, 
Aad  A  halo  of  glory  gild  Taliey  and  fell~ 
Tet  a  shade  o*er  my  deotby  evar  will  be, 

I  that  shade  la-raaMmbraaae  of  thee  1 


TRASHING. 

A  Bridal  Custom  in  Yoruhirb. 

To  the  Editor. 
MorUfff  nmr  Leedt^  Juiif  21 ,  1827. 

Sir, — There  is  a  custom    prevalent   ui 
▼arious  parts  of  Yorkshire,  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen    noticed    in  the 
works  of  Struct,  Brand,  Fosbroke,  or  any 
other  learned  writer  upon  such   subjects. 
It  is  called  '*  trashiug,**  which  sigai6es  pelt- 
ing people  with  old  shoes  on  their  return 
from  church  on  the  wedding-day.    There 
were  certain  offences  which  subjected  the 
parties  formerly  to  this  disagreeable  lia- 
bility; such  as  refusing  to  contribute  to 
scholars'   "potations,^   or   other  oonviri- 
alities ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  reason 
of  the  thing  became  forgotten,  and  ^*  trash- 
ing** was  indiscriminately  practised  among 
the  lower  orders.    Turf>soas  or  mud  being 
substituted  for  lack  of  old  shoes,  and  gene- 
rally thrown  in  jest  and  good-humour  rather 
than  in  anger  or  ill-will. 

Although  it  is  true  that  an  old  shoe  is  to 
this  day  called  **  a  trash,''  yet  it  did  not, 
certainly,  give  the  name  to  the  nuisance. 
To  **  trash"  originally  signified,  to  chg, 
incumber,  or  impede  the  progress  of  any 
one;  (see Todd's  Johnson;)  and  agreeably 
to  tlids  explanation  we  find  the  rope  tied  by 
sportsmen  round  the  necks  of  fleet  pointers 
to  tire  them  well,  and  check  their  speed,  is 
hereabouts  universally  called  the  "  trash- 
cord,"  or  dog  trash.  But  why  old  shoes 
in  particular  were  selected  as  the  mis- 
siles most  proper  for  impeding  the  pro- 
gress of  new  married  persons,  it  is  now 
perhaps  impossible  to  discover. 

Yours  respectfiiUy, 

N,S. 


T.Q.M. 


BILBOCQUET. 

In  1585,  Henry  III.  of  France  diverted 
hiknself,  when  passing  through  the  streeu 
of  Paris,  by  playing  with  a  **  bilbocquet,** 
a  cup  and  ball.  The  dukes  d'Eperaon  and 
de  Joyeuse  accompanied  him  in  his  child- 
ish frolic,  which,  by  this  example,  became 
so  general,  that  gentlemen,  pages,  lackeys, 
and  all  sorts  of  people,  ffreat  and  small, 
made  the  management  of  the  ''  bilbocquet** 
a  serious  and  perpetual  study.  The  same 
king  traversed  his  capital  with  a  basket 
hanging  by  a  girdle  from  his  neck,  out  of 
which  peeped  the  heads  of  half  a  docen 
puppies. 
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REMARKABLE  CUARACTERS.  .e„^«t'hfm"a'SSg  of  ^t^S*^  •"" 

Stanislaus  Olmucensis  sent  him  a  siWer 

1.— Erasmus.  bo^l,  double  pit,  with  four  pieces  of  gold. 

1.-.           L     lu                   ^  ancient  coin. 

Jirasmos,  while  a  whcolboy,  composed  ^^^  ,,j^      ^f  B^il  ^f^^^^  ^^^  j^^if  ^^^ 

a  panegyric  on  king    Philip,  (father    of  revenue  of  his  bishopric. 

Charles  V.,)  on  his  coming  out  of  Spain  Thunto,  bishop  of  Uratislavo,  went  six 

into  Germany.      His  majesty   took  such  ^^ys'  journey  out  of  his  way  to  see  him. 

Motice  of  his  early  wit,  that  he  honoured  William,  earl  of  Eyrenberg,  gave  him  a 

bim  with  a  yearly  pension  during  his  life.  dagger,  which    by  the  inscription    "  he 

King  Henry  VIlI.  of  Kngland  wrote  to  ^jg^ed  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  enemies.'* 
him  with  his  own  hand,  ordered  nim  several 
very  valuable  presents,  offered  him  a  house 

and  land,  with  six  hundred  florins  a  year,  — ^_- 
if  he  would  reside  in  England. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  also  wrote  lo  II. — Nicholas  Wood,  the  Glutton. 
him,  offering   him   a  bishopric,  and   one 

thousand  florins  a  year,  if  he  would  live  in  One  Nicholas  Wood,  of  Harrison,  in  the 

France.                    ^  county  of  Kent,  yeoman,  did  eat  with  ease 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  offered  him  a  a  whole  sheep  of  sixteen  shillings  price, 

bishopric  in  Sicily,  made  him  one  of  his  and  that  raw,  at  one  meal.    Another*  time 

privy  council,   allowed  him  a  pension  of  he  eat  thirty  dozen  of  pigeons.    At   sir 

four  hundred  florins  a  year,  and  promised  William  Sedley's  he  eat  as  much  as  would 

to  make  it  Ave  hundred,  if  he  would  occa-  have  sufficed  thirty  men.    At  lord  Wot- 

sionaliy  reside  in  his  court.  ton's  in  Kent,  he  devoured  in  one  meal 

Sigismond,  king  of  Poland,  and  Feidi-  eighty-four  rabbits ;  another  time  eighteen 

nand,  king  of  Hungary,  were  very  bounti-  yvds  of  black  pudding,  London  measure, 

ful  to  him,  and    -epeatedly  invited  him  to  He  once  eat  sixty  pounds  of  cherries,  and 

dwell  in  their  dominions.  said  they  were  but  wastemeat.     He  eat  a 

Ann,  princess  of  Verona,  allowed  him  a  whole  hoff,  and  afterwards  swallowed  three 

pension  of  one  hundred  florins  a  year.  peck  of  damsons :  this  was  after  breakfast, 

Frederick,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  William,  at  which  he  had  taken  a  pottle  of  milk  and 

duke  of  Gulick,  made  him  several  presents,  pottage,  vrith  bread,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Pope  Adrian   VI.  wrote  to    him  three  **  He  eat  in  my  presence,"  saith  Taylor, 

times  with  his  own  hand ;  and  pope  Cle-  the  water-poet,  ^  six  penny  wheaten  loaves, 

ment  VII.,  on  being  raised  to  the  purple,  three  sixpenny    veal-pies,  one  pound   of 

sent  him  five  hundred  florins,  and  mvited  fresh  butter,  one  gooa  dish  of  tnornback, 

him  to  Rome.  and  a  sliver  of  a  peck  household  loaf,  an 

Pope  Paul  III.  intended  to  have  raised  inch  thick,  all  within  the  space  of  an  hour ; 

him  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  if  death  had  the  house  yielding  no  more  he  retired  un- 

not  prevented  him.  satisfied.'* 

William  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canter-  One  John  Dale,  at  Lenham,  laid  him  a 

bury,  gave  him  an  exhibition.  wager,  he  could  fill  his  belly  for  him  with 

Cardinal  Wolsey  allowed  him  a  pension  go^  wholesome  victuals  for  two  shillings, 

out  of  a  prebend  at  York.  He  took  this  wager  and  said,  when  he  had 

The  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Rochester  finished  the  two  shillings  worth,  he  would 

^'berally  supplied  him  with  money.  Sec.  on  eat  up  a  sirloin  of  beef.    Dale,  however, 

ail  occasions.  brougnt  six  pots  of  mighty  ale  and  twelve 

Polidore  Virgil  sent  him  money  to  buy  new  pennv  wtiite  loaves,  which  he  sopped 
a  horse,  and  the  lord  Cromwell  sent  him  therein,  the  powerful  fume  whereof  con- 
thirty  angels.  quered  this  gluttonous  conqueror,  and  laid 

Lord  Mountjoy,8irTliomas  More,  bishop  him  asleep  before  he  had  finished  his  meal, 

Tonstall,  and  dean  Collet,  were  his  constant  whereby  tne  roast  beef  was  preserved  and 

benefactors.  the  wager  lost 

Cardinal  Mattheo  offered  him  a  pension  Wood  spent  all  his  estate  in  provender 

of  five  hundred  a  year  to  live  in  Rome,  for  his  enormous  stomach,  and,  although  a 

and  sent  him  a  cup  of  pure  gold.  landed  man  and  a  true  labourer,  he  died 

Albertus,  archbishop,  cardinal,  and  dec-  very  poor  in  1630. 
tor  of  Mentz,  sent  him  also  a  cup  of  gold, 

richly  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  Sam  Sam'*  Box* 
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JUST  JUDGMENT. 

A  OOOD  JUDOB,  AND  A  GOOD  JuET. 

It  is  of  most  essential  importance  to  the 
due  administration  of  iustice  that  juries 
should  be  sensible  of  their  own  dignity ; 
and,  when  occasion  requires^  that  they 
should  not  implicitly  and  servilely  bow  to 
he  opinion  ot  any  judge,  however  high  he 
may  be  held  in  estimation.  An  instance  of 
the  beneficial  result  of  a  jury  asserting,  in 
a  respectful  manner,  the  privilege  of  having 
an  opinion  of  their  own,  occurred,  not  at 
the  assizes  now  holding,  but  not  very  long 
ago.  Two  men  were  indicted  for  a  bur- 
glary :  after  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
had  opened,  Uie  amiable  and  learned  judge 
who  presided,  addressing  the  jury,  sa^, 
**  Gentlemen,  there  does  not  appear  to  me 
any  probability  that  a  case  of  burglary  can 
be  made  out  against  the  prisoners,  it  is 
therefore  needless  to  occupy  your  time  any 
further."  The  jury  having,  however,  coi^ 
ferred  for  a  short  time,  the  foreman  replied, 
'*  With  perfect  deference  to  your  lordship's 
opinion  we  should  rather  prefix  hearing 
tiie  evidence."  To  this  his  lordship  readi^ 
assented :  the  case  went  on,  and  the  gain 
of  the  prisoners  vras  proved  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt.  After  the  venUct 
was  returned,  the  learned  judge  said, 
'*  Well,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  will  not 
say  that  you  are  better  laiey^rt  than  I  am, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance you  have  proved  yoamelf  to  be 
better  jiM^M.*** 


OLD  ENGLISH  ALE. 

About  1620  some  doctors  and  surgeons, 
during  their  attendance  on  an  English 
gentleman,  who  was  diseased  at  Paris, 
discoursed  on  wines  and  other  beverages ; 
and  one  physician,  who  had  been  in  Eng- 
land, said,  **  The  English  had  a  drink  which 
they  call  ale,  and  which  he  thought  the 
wholesomest  liquor  that  could  be  drank ; 
for  whert>as  the  oody  of  man  is  supported 
by  natural  heat  and  radical  moisture,  there 
is  no  drink  conduceth  more  to  the  preser* 
vation  of  the  one,  and  the  increase  of  the 
other,  than  ale :  for,  while  the  Englishmen 
drank  only  ale,  they  were  strong,  brawny, 
able  men,  and  could  draw  an  arrow  an  ell 
long;  but  when  they  fell  to  wine  and 
beer,  they  are  found  to  be  much  impaired 
in  their  strength  and  age  :**  and  so  the  ale 
bore  away  the  bell  among  the  doctors.f 

t  HowclL 


A  SOLDIER'S  AGE. 

Napoleon,  in  his  Italian  successes,  took 
a  Hungarian  battalion  prisoners.  The 
colonel,  an  old  man,  complained  bitteily  of 
the  French  mode  of  fighting — ^by  rapid  and 
desultory  attacks,  on  the  flank,  the  rear, 
the  lines  of  communication,  &c.,  concluding 
by  saying,  **  that  he  fought  in  the  army  of 
Maria  Theresa." 

^  You  must  be  oldV*  said  Napoleon. 

**  Yes,  I  am  either  sixty  or  seventy." 

**  Why,  colonel,  you  have  certainly  lived 
long  enough  to  know  how  to  count  years  a 
little  more  closely  T* 

^General,"  said  the  Hungarian,  **  I 
reckon  my  money,  my  shirts,  and  my  hoises ; 
but  as  for  my  years,  I  know  that  nobody 
will  want  to  steal  them,  and  that  I  shall 
never  lose  one  of  them  I" 


OOUNSEUS  AND  CAUTIONS 
Bt  Da.  A.  HusTsa. 

Bbwabs  1 

Leave  your  ptirse  and  watch  at  home 
when  you  go  to  the  playhouse  or  an  auction 
room. 

Tbavbllimo. 

When  Toa  take  a  journey  in  winter  put 
on  two  shirts;  you  will  find  them  much 
vrarmer  than  an  additional  waistcoat. 

BuiLDivo  Repairs. 

If  you  mean  to  buy  a  house  that  you 
intend  to  alter  and  improve,  be  sure  to 
double  the  tradesman's  estimate. 

Your  Staircase. 

Paint  the  steps  a  stone  colour;  it  will 
save  scouring  and  soap. 

Housekeeping. 

If  you  are  in  trade  keep  no  more  houses 
than  you  can  support ;  a  summer-house  and 
a  winter-house  nave  forced  many  a  man 
into  a  poor-house. 

Enough  should  suffice. 

A  man  who  has  obtained  a  competency, 
and  ventures  upon  a  speculation  that  may 
be  capable  of  consuming  all  that  he  has 
already  got,  stakes  ease  and  comfort  against 
beggary  and  disgrace. 

Loquacity. 
A  gossip  has  no  home. 
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Wbt  nawa  3oiin  Coo{tr  of  ®rtUr. 

«  DRAWN  FKOM  NATUI^." 

7i  tit  Editor,  **>o'i  "  *  rootley  fool,"  n  th«  porehwajr  m 

the  King  Joho  tanrn  «t  BveUr,  and  coo- 

Coiporalioni   in   old  timM  k«pt   foolf,     Wmptales  it  ai  probabl]'  the  faithful  r«pr«< 

nnd  then  aie  itili  iiaocf  of  the  cuatom.    aenlaiion  of  an  'obtolcte  Mr*ant  of  that 

Th«   anliquanr  idmirM  th*  carriocr  of  a    ancient  city;  while  th«  traveller  endcaTOtir* 

Vol.  rf-39.  ^ 
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to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  **  noted  Captain 
Cooke,  all  alive !  alive  I" — the  most  public, 
and  not  the  least  important  officer  of  its 
lively  corporation. 

A  tract,  published  without  a  title-page, 
yet  symbolically,  as  it  were,  bearing  a  sort 
of  halt^head,  whereby  it  is  denominated 
**  A  Pamphlet  called  Old  England  for 
Ever  I*'  is  the  production  of  captain  Cooke 
himself;  and  a  lithographed  print  represents 
that  *<  noted  "  personage  '*  drawn  from  no- 
ture,**  in  his  full  costume,  as  **  Captain  of 
the  Sheriffii  troop  at  74  assizes  for  the 
county  of  Devon.'*  An  engraying  from 
the  print  is  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  the 
original  is  *'  published  by  George  Rowe, 
38,  Paris-street,  Exeter,"  price  only  a 
shilling.  The  present  representation  is 
merely  to  give  the  reader  some  notion  of 
the  person  of  the  captain,  previously  to  in- 
troducing so  much  of  his  **  particular  con- 
fession, life,  character,  and  oehaviour,"  as 
can  be  extracted  from  his  aforesaid  printed 
narrative. 

The  tract  referred  to,  though  denomi- 
nated <*  Old  England  for  Ever,**  seems  in- 
tended to  memorialise  **  Cmptain  GooAe—- for 
ever."  Aspiring  to  eclipse  the  celebrated 
autobiography  of  *<  P.  P.  Clerk  of  this 
Parish,"  the  captain  calls  his  literary 
production  **  a  pamphlet  of  patriotic  home 
achievements  during  the  late  direful  war 
from  1793  to  1815;'  and,  accordingly,  it 
is  a  series,  to  adopt  his  own  woras,  of 
"twenty-two  years  multifarious  but  abridged 
memoirs,  novelties,  anecdotes,  genealogy, 
and  bulletins,  by  the  author's  natural  in- 
stinc*.** 

The  first  most  important  information  re- 
sulting from  the  captain's  *'  natural  in- 
stinct," is  this :— that  <<  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, marshal  Blucher,  the  allied  officers, 
and  armies,  defeated  the  atheist,  the  enemy 
of  the  Sabbath  and  of  peace  to  the  world, 
on  Sunday,  18th  of  June  1815,  at  half  after 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening :"  which  day 
the  captain,  therefore,  calls  "  an  indelible 
day ;"  and  says,  **  1  built  a  cottage  that 
year,  and  have  a  tablet  over  my  door— 
fFaterho  Cottage,  in  numofy  ^f  Europe*9 
victory f  Snndojf,  18M  June,  1815;  and  I 
went  to  Wellington-hill  to  see  the  founda- 
tion-stone laid  for  a  Wellington  column, 
in  honour  of  the  duke.  So  much  for  Buo- 
naparte's fanfaronade  1 — ^At  daybreak  of 
the  1 5th  of  July,  he  (Buonaparte)  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  English  captain  Mait- 
land,  of  the  Bellerophon  — an  appropo 
name  to  the  refugee^— ^I  was  called  up  tne 
neat  morning  at  one  o'clock;  I  wrote 
twenty  letters  to  country  gentlemen  of  the 


0 1-be-joyful  news,  by  the  same  morning' 
post.     I  have  been  often  called  up  oo 
express  news." 

From  hence  may  be  deduced  the  valve 
of  the  captain  and  his  opinions  in  the  city 
of  Exeter ;  and,  no  doubt,  due  importance 
will  be  attached  to  his  proposition,  th^ 
'*  parliament  should  always  meet  of  a  Fri- 
day or  Saturday,  and  prorogue  of  a  Mon- 
day, to  prevent  sabbau-breaking  as  Uttie 
as  possiole ;"  and  that  ^  the  mails  should 
be  prohibited  from  blowing  their  horns  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  or  morning,  in  towns 
or  villages."  It  was  contemplated  to  carry 
these  measures  into  effect  by  joint  stock 
companies,  wherein  all  the  captain's  friends 
were  shareholders,  when  the  **  panic"  came 
down  from  London  by  an  opposition  coach, 
and  destroyed  public  conndence  in  the 
captain's  plans.  They  are  noticed  here  in 
the  order  whenin  h^  states  them  himself; 
and,  pursuing  the  like  order,  it  is  proper  to 
state,  in  the  first  place,  something  of  the 
house  wherein  this  self-eminent  person 
was  born;  then,  something  respecting 
**  Ashborton  Pop  f*  and,  lastly,  something 
respecting  his  apprenticeship,  and  his  ser- 
vices as  a  loyal  man  and  a  saddler  to  **  the 
city  of  Exeter,  and  the  corporation  and 
trade  thereof." 

''I  was  bom,"says  the  captain,''  at  the  Rose 
and  Crown  public-house  on  the  old  bridge, 
in  the  borough  town  of  Ashburton,  1765 ; 
where  a  good  woollen-manufactory  has 
been  carried  on ;  and  it  has  produced  a 
great  character,  or  so,  for  learning :"  and 
•<  has  been  as  famous  for  a  beverage,  called 
ji9h(turton  Pap,  as  London  is  for  porter. 
I  recollect  its  sharp  feeding  good  taste,  far 
richer  than  the  best  small  beer,  more  of 
the  champaign  taste,  and  wh.it  was  termed 
a  ffood  sharp  bottle.  When  you  untied 
and  hand-drew  the  cork,  it  gave  a  report 
louder  than  a  pop-gun,  to  which  I  attribute 
its  name ;  its  contents  would  fly  up  to  the 
ceiling ;  if  you  did  not  mind  to  keep  the 
mouth  of  the  stone  bottle  into  the  white 
quart  cup,  it  filled  it  with  froth,  but  not 
over  a  pint  of  clear  liquor.  Three  old 
cronies  would  sit  an  afternoon  six  hours, 
smoke  and  drink  a  dozen  bottles,  their 
reckoning  but  eight^pence  i  each,  and  a 
penny  for  tobacco.  The  pop  was  but  two- 
pence a  bottle.  It  is  a  great  novel  loss  to 
the  town  ;  because  its  receipe  died  with  its 
brewer  about  1785." 

From  the  oever-enough-sufficiently  to  be 
lamented  and  for-ever-departed  *'  Pop," 
the  captain  returns  to  himself.  *'  My  mo- 
ther," savs  he,  *'  put  me  apprentice  at  fid^ 
teen  to  the  head  saddler  in  kxeler,  the  kte 
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If  r.  <7faflrter,  whom  I  succeeded  when  I  mouth.  But  dealers  and  judges  look  to  tho 

tame  of  age^  and  have  lived  in  the  same  upper  teeth ;  there  is  a  mark  to  twelvo 

nouse  thirty-seven  years,  up  to  1817,  where  years  old,  but  no  vestige  afterward.    An 

my  son  now  lives,  under  the  firm  of  Cooke  old  horse  has  long  large  teeth,  worn  off  on 

and    Son.*'      He    evidently    takes    -great  the  top  edge.    "Die  prime  of  a  horse  is 

pleasure  in 'setting  forth  the  names  of  his  between  six  and  twelve  years  of  age.    He 

customers ;  and  he  especially  relates,  **  I  is  weak  and  faint  before  six,  and  stiff  and 

fot  to  be  saddler,  through  the  late  Charles  dull  after  twelve.    Some  say  a  horse  is  out 

anshawe,  recorder  of  Exeter,  to  the  late  of  mark  at  seven  ;  but  it  is  at  eight.    The 

lord  Elliott  Heathfield,  colonel  of  dragoons,  average  age  of  horses  is  at  twelve  years— 

His  lordship  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  the  average  of  man  not  at  the  half  of  his 

first  judges  of  horses  and  definer  of  saddleiy  time  appointed  on  earth  !** 

in  the  kingdom ;    his  lordship's   saddle-  To  a  posey  of  poesr,  occupymg  nearly 

house  consisted  from  the  full  bnsted  to  the  a  page  in  this  part  of  the  pamphlet,  it  w 

demy   pick,  shafto,    Hanoverian,   to   the  impossible  to  do  iustioe  with  equal  satis« 

Dutch  pad-saddles ;  and  from  the  snaffle,  faction  to  the  reader  and  the  captain ;  yet, 

Pelham,   Weymouth,    Pembroke,  Elliott,  in  courtesy,  it  is  proper  to  cull 

Mameluke,  and  Chiftiey  bridles.    Chifney  ^  j^^ 

was  groom  to  the  prince  regent.    Besides  Or  two,  to  stick  about  hi  wif. 
all  this,  the  vast  manage  horse-tackling, 

tomies,  dumb-jockies,    hobbles,   lunginfic.  As  a  specimen  of  the  materials  whereon 
lifting,  and  side  reins.    His  lordshin's  sad-  he  relies  for  a  laurel  crown,  the  following 
die  and  riding-house  was  a  school  for  a  lines  arc  drawn  out  from  his  **  snarl  '*  of 
saddler  and  dragoon.     Aitd   I   had   tiie  versifyings  :-— 
honour  of  being  saddler  to  other  colonels  .  .-    ,.       .^        ,.      , 
of  dnigoons,connoisseurs  of  saddlery,  when  t!^ir!!lf  ^*»'^  ~3;i•''iI^ 
they^  a't  Exeter  quarters.''   .  ^"Ti^rr^Liti.^ 


Here  the  captain's  enthusiasm  increases :  ^^i^^L^I^^lTr" 

*'  I  could  write,-  says  he,  "  a  treatise  on  7^1  w^~'^'L^^^^ 

„  ^,                   *  ii     iT      •              J  av       am'*_  1  WMweu  supported  by  my  hammer. 

H*  n!f  *?  f  ^Y  ^i""*v  ^^  ^^.""^^'^  I  .ticked  to  my  King,  liather.  »d  tool. ; 

of  all  the  kmds  of  saddles,  bridles,  stirrups,  j^  fo,  ^^„^  ^„t^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

and  hamess-coUars,  made  for  the  last  thirty  Working  with  the  hands  only  is  but  part. 

years,  for   the  benefit  of  horse  or  rider;  The  head^b  the  essential  to  make  the  work  smart. 
from  the  bullock-back  horse  to  the  finest 

withered.*     With  just  judgment,  while  on  After  this  poetical  effusion  the  captain 

the  saddle,  the  captain  expatiates  on  the  rises  to  <<  the  neight  of  his  great  argument," 

mode  ofriding  to  the  best  advantage.  "As  his  undying  doings.     *<  Now,"  says   the 

is  said,  keep  your  head  cool,  feet  warm,  captain,  "  now  for  my  iiaty  home  achievo- 

and  live  temperate,  and  you  won't  need  mentt  during  the  late  war  for  my  king  and 

the  doctor,  without  something  is  amiss ;  so  country."  Alas  1  the  captain  seems  to  have 

let  your  saddle  clear  your  finger  with  all  disdained  the  "  use  of  numbers,*'  except 

your  weight  in  the  stirrups  going  down  when  inspired  l^  the  rouses,  or  the  "sweet 

hill;  the  same  on  the  hind  part  with  all*  voices  **  •of  the  people  of  Exeter,  when  they 

your  weight  on  the  seat  going  up  hill ;  you  honoured    him   with  a   "  Skimmington," 

won't    need    the  saddle:  without    some-  which  he  passes  over  with  a  modesty  equal 

thing  is  amiss."    A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  to  that  of  the  Roman  ^reneral  who  never 

mile,  and  the  captain  diverges  to  a  "  great  mentioned  his  great  ovation.  The  captain's 

mystery,"  which  must  be  related  in  his  **  sixty  adiievements "  are  doubtless  in  his 

own  words: —  pampidet;  but  they  in  "  terong  order  go," 

"  The  great  mystery  to  know  a  horse's  and  are  past  the  arithmetician's  art  to  enu- 

age  is  between  itve  and  eight  years  old.  merate.     The    chief  of   them    must    be 

A  horse  may  live  to  thirty  ;  but  not  one  gathered  from  his  own  account.    Foremost 

out  of  a  thousand  but  what  are  worked  out  stands  "  the  labour  I  took  in  pleasing  and 

of  their  lives  at  fifteen.  From  their  sucking  accommodating  my  customers;"  and  almost 

first  teeth,  they  loose,  and  get  their  perraa-  next,  "  the  many  hours  I  have  knocked 

nent  teeth  at  five  years  old ;  at  six  tb^  my  head,  as  it  were,  against  Samuel  John- 

^ave  a  small  pit-hole,  a  beanos  eye,  a^cavi^  son,  to  find  words  for  handbills  and  adver- 

in  two  of  their  outer  lower  teeth  ;  at  seven  tisements  all  at  my  own  expense,  to  avoid 

they  have  this  mark  but  in  one,  the  out-  inflammatory  pamphlets.     I  gloried  in  the 

side  tooth ;  at  eight  years  old  the  teeth  are  name  of  *  John  Bull,^  and  shall  to  my  life*8 

,  all  filled  up ;  then  the  mark  is  out  of  the  end.   I  vrcnt  into  the  pot-hou3es  at  Exeter, 
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and  trtated  with  mugs  roandy  and  gave  of  all  you  meet  in  riding,  and  the  right  m 
loyal  toasts  and  sentiments.  I  became  a  walking.  I  was  the  means  of  the  watering 
volunteer  in  the  infantry,  before  the  cavaliy  cart  to  lay  the  dust  of  the  streets  in  sum- 
were  equipped  by  my  brother  tradesmen,  mer.  I  have  subscribed  to  all  the  instito- 
that  (hey  should  not  say  my  loyalty  was  tions  at  Exeter,  and  at  rejoicings  of  news  I 
for  trade.  After  this,  I  joined  the  second  was  not  behindhand.  When  I  saw  the 
troop  of  the  first  Devon  Royal  Cavalry,  allied  sovereigns  in  London,  I  compared 
One  of  my  advertisements  in  the  difficult  colonel  Hain  of  the  North  Devon,  if  he 
tinies,  at  a  guinea  each,  in  the  Exeter,  wore  muatachios,  to  marshal  Blucher,  who 
Sherborne,  and  Sun,  which  was  then  the  came  forward  to  his  window  at  signals ; 
ministerial  paper,  was  reprinted  for  its  loy-  Mr.  Chubb,  of  St.  Thomas,  Exeter,  and 
alty'  and  novelty  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Mr.  Gribble,  attomies,  of  Newton  Bushel, 
two  miscellaneous  volumes  of  Literary  Lei-  to  the  emperor  Alexander  in  face ;  the  king 
sure,  by  Solomon  Sumpter,  Esq. ;  and  of  Prussia  and  his  sons  like  healthy  Eng- 
from  the  attention  I  paid  to  the  nobility,  lish  country  esquires  in  their  best  clothes, 
gentry,  dragoon  and  militia  officers,  &c.  I  saw  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  looked 
when  they  tarried  at  £xeter  or  its  neigh-  thinner  than  his  picture.  I  saw  Buonaparte 
bourhood,  it  vras  a  pleasure  and  an  honour  at  Torbay,  exact  like  his  picture;  a  nuge 
mixed  wiUi  iatigue.  Besides  my  own  stiff  broad  back,  strong  neck,  big  calf  to 
business,  I  procured  for  them,  gratis,  ma-  his  legs,  he  looked  about  fifty,  and  about 
noTS,  estates,  houses,  lodgings,  carriages,  five  feet  eight,  resembling  a  country  master 
horses,  servants,  fish,  fowl,  hunting,  shoot-  builder,  a  sturdy  one,  mil  of  thought  as 
ing,  and  trout  fishing.  I  may  say  John  about  a  building. — I  end  this  pamphlet. 
Cooke,  the  saddler  of  Exeter,  is  known  from  Four  words :  thought  is  the  quickest ;  time 
England  to  the  Indies ;  on  the  Continent,  the  wisest ;  the  laws  of  necessity  the  strong- 
Ireland,  in  Scotland,  by  the  lord  chief  est;  truth  the  most  durable, 
baron  Dundas,  from  Berwick-upon-Tweed  **  This  from  a  Devonshire  Jog-trot,  who 
to  Penzance.  I  had  two  direction-posts  at  has  done  enough  to  be  termed  a  public 
my  door  during  the  war,  that  no  one  had  character  in  his  vray ;  a  John  Bull  trade-- 
in the  kinedom  beside ;  one  to  the  various  man. 

places  and  distances,  from  Exeter  to  Lon«  '*  John  Cookb." 

don  1 70  miles.  Ice.  &c. ;  the  other  a  large  *'  fFaterloo  Cottage^ 

sheet  of  paper  written  as  a  daily  monitor  18M  Feb.  1819.*' 
gratis,  a  oulletin  of  news,  to  dieer  people 

in  the  worst  of  times,  to  guide  them  in  the  So  end  the  achievements  of  the  chief  of 
constitutional  road.  /  even  made  myee^f  a  the  javelin -men  of  Exeter,  written  by  him- 
direction^poet,  and  wore  a  conspicuous  self,  concerning  whom,  give  me  leave,  Mr. 
breastplate  painted  with  this  motto, '  Fear  Editor,  to  inquire^  if  there  be  any  thing 
God,  honour  the  king,  and  revere  his  mi-  nwre  to  be  told  than  is  set  down  in  his 
nisters  ;*  which  made  not  only  the  auditory,  book.  I  think  that  captain  Cooke*s 
but  the  judges,  sheriff,  and  counsel  stare  at  "  Skimmington  "  took  place  after  he  fa- 
me. I  went  from  Exeter  to  London,  to  voured  the  public  with  appearing  in  print ; 
the  funeral  of  lord  Nelson,  the  late  hero  of  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  the 
the  Nile,  in  1805.''  The  truth  of  the  latter  procession  was  highly  -ludicrous,  and  ho- 
of the  captain's  achievements  *'  nobody  can  noured  by  every  shop  in  the  High-street  of 
deny/'  He  did  go  to  the  funeral,  and  sat  Exeter  being  closea,  and  every  window 
on  a  wall  in  solemn  silence,  fast  asleep,  above  being  filled.  I  may  venture  to  affirm 
while  it  passed,  and  then  returned  to  Eze-  in  behalf  of  your  readers,  that  an  aooouat 
ter,  great  as  the  great  Bourbon,  who  of  it  would  be  highly  amusing;  and  if  it  be 

agreeable  to  your  inclination,  as  I  think  it 

widi  fortj  ttiousand  mflD.  ^ay^  t|,jt  such  a  narrative  of  the  recent 

Want  up  the  bill,  »nd  tb«i  emme  down  H»iB-  celebration  of  a  very  ancient  custom  should 

.  be  permanently  recorded,  do  me  the  fiivour 

■From  hence  the  captain  diverges  to  other  to  let  me  express  an  earnest  hope  that  some 

©f  his  achievements.    '•  I  used  to  nse,  be-  ^f  your  Exeter  readers  will  enable  you  to 

fore  we  had  firemen,  at  the  dead  of  night  gj^e  particulars  in  the  Table  Book. 

or  morning  with  my  apprentices  at  any  I.  y. 
alarm  of  Hre,  desiring  all  women,  children, 

and  lookers  on,  if  they   did    not  help  they  [CommaBieation*  mpecting  the  eeramoay  referred  tf 

were  of  harm,  being  in  the  way.     I  put  in  in  the  preceding  letter  will  be  Terj  Aeoeptoble,  aal 

my    bulletins,    you     are    to    take     the    left  aretkerefareBollcited.— Kmron.] 
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^arririt  $Iape(^ 

No.  XXXIV. 

[From  the  **  Antipodes/'  further  extracts : 
see  No.  XX.] 

ji  Doctor  humourt  Mm  patientj  who  U 
erozed  with  reading  lying  booh»  of  traveU, 
by  pretending  that  he  himself  ha»  been  a 
great  travelkr  in  hie  time. 

Peregrine,  the  patient.     Doctor,    Lady, 

Ptngrine.  All  the  world  oY«r  bare  yon  b««a  ? 

DoetCT,  Over  and  wider  too. 

Ptr.  In  the  Antipodes? 

JDlect.  Yes,  tkroofh  and  tKroog^. 
Nor  isle  nor  angle  in  the  othM  world 
Bkt  I  hare  made  discorery  of.    Do  yon 
Thintc  Sir,  to  the  Antipodes  sneh  a  joamay  f 

Per.  I  think  there's  none  beyond  it,  aad  that  Maa- 
deril 
Was  the  only  maa  came  near  it. 

D6ct,  Maadefil  went  far. 

Pmr.  Beyond  all  English  legs  that  I  eaa  read  of. 

XHset  Wbat  think  yon.  Sir,  of  Drake,  oar  famons 
eonatrymaa? 

Per.  Drake  was  a  Didapper  to  MaadeTiL 
Caadish  and  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  all  oar  Toyagers 
Went  short  of  M anderil :  bat  had  he  reach'd 
To  this  place--here— yes  here— this  wilderness ; 
And  seen  the  treee  of  the  son  and  moon,  that  9p€fAt 
And  teld  King  Alezaadar  of  his  death ; 
He  then 

Had  left  a  passage  ope  for  trarellers. 
That  BOW  is  kept  aad  goarded  by  wild  beasts; 
DiagOBS  sad  serpeats,  elephaats  white  and  bine ; 
Ualeoras  and  lioas,  of  maay  eolonrs ; 
Aad  asonsten  more,  as  namberlsss  as  aameless. 

Doet,  Stay  there— 

Per.  Read  here  else :  eaa  yon  read? 
la  it  not  troe  ? 

J>oet.  No  tmer,  than  I  haye  seen  it 
Ton  hear  me  not  deny  that  all  is  troe. 
That  Mandevil  deliTers  of  bis  travels ; 
Yet  I  myself  may  be  as  well  beliered. 

Ptr.  Sinee  yon  speak  rererently  of  him,  say  on. 

DocL  Of  Eorope  I'll  not  speak,  'tis  too  near  home ; 
Who's  not  familiar  with  the  Spanish  garb, 
Th'  Italian  eringe,  Trench  shmg,  and  Oermaa  bag  ? 
Nor  win  I  tnroble  yon  with  my  obserrations 
7eteh*d  from  Arabia,  Paphlagonia, 
Mesopotamia,  Mauritania, 
Syria,  ThessaUa,  Persia,  India ; 
All  sdll  is  too  near  home :  tho'  I  bare  toaoh'd 
Tbe  eloads  npoa  the  Pyrsaeaa  monntains ; 
And  been  on  Papboe  bin,  where  I  bare  kiss'd 
The  image  of  bright  Veans ;  all  is  still 
Too  near  home  to  be  boasted.    Thej  sonnd 
la  a  far  travellei's  ear, 
like  the  reports  of  those,  that  beggingly 
Haye  pnt  oat  oa  retams  from  Sdinborgb. 
Paris,  or  Veoioe ;  or  perhaps  Madrid, 


Waither  a  Millaaer  may  irith  half  a'aosa 
Smell  oat  bis  way ;  and  is  not  near  so  diflenlt. 
As  for  some  maa  in  dsbl,  and  nnproteoted. 
To  walk  from  Charing  Croea  to.  the  Old  Ezehaage. 
No,  I  will  pitch  no  neare  thaa  the  Antipodes ; 
That  wbieh  is  farthest  distant ;  foot  to  foot 
Agninst  oar  region. 

Lady.  What,  with  their  heeb  apwards  r 
Bless  as,  bow  'seape  they  breakiag  of  their  necks  ? 

Doet.  They  walk  npoa  Arm  earth,  as  we  do  here ; 
Aad  have  the  firmament  over  their  heads. 
An  we  have  here. 

Lady,  And  yet  jnst  nnder  asl 
Where  is  Hell  then  ?  if  they,  whose  (bet  are  toward  m 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  world,  have  Heaven  too 
Beyond  their  heads,  where's  Hell  ? 

Doct,  Yoa  may  find  that 
Withoat  enqairy. 

Scene,  at  the  Anttpodee, 

N,B,  hk  the  Antipodes,  every  thing  goes 
contrary  to  our  manners:  wives  rule 
their  husbands ;  servants  govern  their 
masters ;  old  men  go  to  school  again,fcc. 

Son.    Servant,     Oentkman,  and  Lady,  fM" 
tivea.    Englieh  Traveller. 

.80namt  (to  Ms  ymmg  Matttr.)  How  well  yoa  saw 
Year  father  to  school  to  day,  knowing  bow  apt 
He  u  to  play  the  traant  I 

S<m,  Bnt  is  he  not 
Yet  gone  to  school  ? 
ServQMt.  Stand  by,  aad  yon  ■hill  see. 

Mnier  three  old  men  with  eateheU, 

JM  ttune,  (9bi^i»y)  Domiae,  domice,  daster : 

Three  knaves  in  a  dnster. 

Sim.  L  Am  is  gaUaat  pastime.    Nay,  come  oa. 
lb  this  yoar  school  ?  was  that  yonr  lesson,  ha  ? 

\tt  M  Moa.  Pray  now,  good  son,  indeed,  iadead — 

Som,  Indeed 
Yoa  shall  to  schooL    Away  witb  bim;  and  take 
Their  wagshipe  with  him,  the  whole  ela»ter  of  *em. 

Sd  old  moa.  Yoa  sba*at  send  as  aowv  so  yoa  ■ha'ai— 

Sdo/dsiaa.  We  be  none  of  yonr  father,  so  we  be'nt— 

Sea.  Away  witb  'em,  I  say ;  and  tell  their  school 
mistress 
What  tru^ats  they  are,  and  bid  her  pay  *em  soandly. 

^«<Arwe.  Oh,ob,obl 

Lady,  Alas  I  will  nobody  beg  pardon  for 
The  poor  old  boys  ? 

Sngliih  TranMtr.  Do  men  of  snch  fair  years  here 
go  to  school? 

OentUmoM.  They  woald  die  dnaces  eke. 
These  were  great  scholars  in  their  yoath ;  bot  when 
Age  grovY  apon  men  here,  their  learning  wastes. 
And  so  decays,  that  if  they  live  rntil 
Threescore,  their  sons  send  tbem  to  school  again  ; 
They'd  die  as  speechless  elso  as  new-bom  children. 

^tglish  TtwoeUtr.  Tis  a.  wise  nation ;  .  nd  the  piety 
Of  the  yonng  men  most  rare  aad  eommendaV.e. 
Yet  give  me,  as  a-straagsr,  leave  to  Wg 
Their  liberty  this  d>«. 
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Smi  TUfrtatad. 
1WI4  «|i  jonr  kMda,  nd  thuk  &•  f  entl«guiB, 
Tik«  Holmlant  with  ]ronr  heels  now. 

AB  ttrw.  OfotiM,  ^rotfw,  gratiat,  (MtmU  iU^Smg.) 


[From*  the    **  Asparagvi   Garden^ '^    a 
Comedy,  by  Uie  same  Author,  1634.] 

Private  Conference. 

FKtker4m-Litw.  Yott*U  not  nasanlt  me  in  mj  own 
hoQie,  nor  urge  me  bejond  mj  pntienee  with  your 
bonowiag  nttempfa. 

Spndtkrift  A^tight,  I  hnve  not  naed  the  wovd  of 
loea  or  faorrowinf  t 
Onlj  tome  priisnte  oonfertnee  1  raqneeted. 

Fath,  Private  oonfereneel  a  aew-ooined  word  Ibr 
borxowinf  of  money.  I  tell  yon,  yonr  Torj  fnee,  yoar 
•oontennnoe,  tho*  it  be  gloeeed  with  hnighthood,  looks 
■o  borrowinf  ly«  thnt  Am  best  words  yon  give  me  un  ns 
drendfnl  ns  Stand  and  DeliTer.— Yonr  tiotonaeas 
•bioad,  and  her  long  aigkt*walehiags  at  homat  skur^ 
aaed  my  danghtei*s  days,  and  cast  h«r  into  her  graTe ; 
aad  *twaa  not  long  bafoM  all  bar  estate  was  baried. 


Spmtd,  I  wisk  mj  lifb  might  kaTe  exonsed 
liar's  far  more  pvecioos ;  asrer  had  a  aiaa 
▲  jester  eaose  to  moam. 

Fath,  Nor  monm'd  mora  jnstlj*  it  is  yoar  only 
weanag ;  yon  kave  jast  none  other ;  nor  haTe  had  any 
mean*  to  purehase  better  any  time  theee  seven  years» 
I  take  it ;  by  which  means  yon  have  got  the  name  of 
tke  Moaraing  Knight. 

Tmothy  Hoyden^  the  YeamaiCe  So%  de- 
airee  to  be  mtute  «  Oentietnan.  He  eonmUe 
teith  kiM  friende, 

JUm^ytecft.  Well,  Sir.  wa  viU  taka  the  speediest 
eonise  with  yoa. 

ffeyi.  Bat  mast  I  Used  ? 

Jfoa.   Yes..yoa  mast  Used;   jmt  fatkei's  Uood 
mavt  oat. 
He  was  but  a  Yeomsn,  was  ke  ? 

Jfcyid.  As  rank  a  Clowa  (nana  dispraiaed)  as  aaj  la 
Somenetshirs. 

Jiaa.  His  foal  rank  Uood  of  baeoa  and  pease  par> 
ritdk 
Moet  out  of  yoa  to  Hke  iMt  draflk^ 

Sffi»g§.  Fear  notking.  Sir. 
Yonr  blood  shall  be  taken  oat  bj  digrees  s  aad  yaor 
veins  rop^ished  with  pare  blood  still,  aa  yoa  loas  the 
pnddle. 

Hoyd,,  I  WIS  bewiteVd,  I  tkink,  bafinre  t  was  begot, 
lo'have  a  Clown,  to  ngr  fisther.  Yet  my  motkar  said 
she  was  a  Oentlewom^a. 

Spr,  Said  I  what  will  apt  woman  sajr  ? 

Afoa.  Be  eoatent.  Sir;  here's  half  a laboay savedt 
joa  shall  bleed  bat  of  om  side.  The  Mother  vein  shalt 
not  be  pricked. 

out  Striker^  itffer  a  qnairreUing  honi^ 
with  old  Touchwood. 

TouAwood.  I  have  pat  kim  into  tiiese  fits  this  forty 
jean,  and .  hope  to  choke  kim  at  last     (9iid4i  aad 


Striker,  Hak.  kak,  kak  I  ae  he  is  goae^  tke  villata'a 
gone  in  kopee  tkat  ke  baa  kifled  me,  wkea  my  comfort 
is  he  has  recovered  me.    I  was  kcar€«ek  witk  a  cob 
aeit.  wkiA  lay  so  mingled  witk  my  fiegm,  tkat  I  kaa 
perisked  if  I  kad  aot  broke  it,  aad  made  om  spit  it  oat; 
kenu  ke  is  goae,  aad  I'll  kome  merrily.    I  woald  not 
ka  shaald  kaow  tiie  good  ke  kas  dene  me  for  half  my 
estate:  aor  woald  I  be  at  peace  witk  him  to  cava  it 
tJL    I  woald  net  lose  kis  hatred  for  all  the  good 
aeighbonrfaood  of  the  parisk. 
His  malice  works  apon  me 
Past  all  tke  drags  aad  all  Ike  Doctors*  coaasels, 
Tkat  e^  I  eoped  with ;  he  hss  beea  my  vexatioa 
S^er  siace  my  wife  died ;  if  the  rascal  knew  it. 
He  woald  befriends,  aad  I  wers  iastaatly 
Bat  a  dead  maa ;  I  ooald  aot  getaaothar 
To  eager  me  so  haadsomely. 

C.  L. 


BEAR  AND  TENTER. 

» 

To  the  Editor. 

Morteif,  near  Leede^  July,  1827. 

Sir^— On  8iiT?eymg  the  plays  and  pas* 
times  of  children,  in  these  northern  parts 
especially,  it  has  often  struck  me  with  re- 
8p«ct  to  some  of  them,  that  if  traced  up  to 
their  origin,  they  would  be  found  to  have 
been  **  political  satires  to  ridicule  such 
follies  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  as  it 
was,  perhaps,  unsafe  to  do  in  any  other 
manner."  in  this  conjecture  I  have  lately 
been  confirmed, 'by  meeting  with  a  curious 
paper,  copied  from  another  periodical  work 
oy  a  contributor  to  the  old  London  Maga- 
tine,  vol.  for  1738,  p.  59.  It  is  an  article 
which  many  would  doubtless  be  glad  to 
find  in  the  Table  Book^  and  nobody  more 
so  than  myself,  as  it  would  be  a  capital 
accompaniment  to  my  present  remarks. 

To  come  at  once  to  the  point ;  we  have, 
or  rather  had,  a  few  years  ago,  a  game 
called  the  **  bear  and  tenter,"  (or  bear  and 
bear  warden,  as  it  would  be  called  in  the 
south,)  which  seems,  certainly,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  sort  alluded  to.  A  boy  is 
made  to  crawl  as  a  bear  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  round  whose  neck  is  tied  a  rope 
which  the  keeper  holds  at  a  few  yards'  dis- 
tance. The  bystanders  then  buffet  the 
bear,  who  is  protected  only  hj  his  keeper, 
who,  by  touching  any  of  the  assailants, 
becomes  liberated ;  the  other  is  then  the 
bear,  and  the  buffeted  bear  becomes  the 
keeper,  and."  so  on.  If  the  "tenter"  is 
sluggish  or  aegliffent  in  defence  of  his 
charge,  it  is  then  uat  the  bear  growls,  and 
the  blows  are  turned  upon  the  guaidisa, 
wholly  or  partially,  as  the  bearbaiters  elect. 

Now,  my  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  o^ 
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tiie  game  of  «<  bear  and  tenter**  is  this.—  GLANCES  AT  BOOKS  ON  MY  TABLE. 

Our  English  youths  and  their  tutors^  or  TBuHtytour and AntiquHiet of VftSTOn 

companions,  were  formerly  distinguished  Favbll,  In  the  County  of  Northamp- 

in  foreign  countries  by  the  names  of  the  ton.   By  J ovsCoi^e^  Editor  of  *Uer' 

bear  and  the  bear  leader^  from  the  absurd  veiana^*  &c.    Scarborough  :  Printed 

custom  of  sending  out  the  former,  (a  bois-  (only  50  copies)  ondpubHehed  byJokm 

terous,  ungoTcmable  set,)  and  putting  them  Cole  ;  and  Longman  and  Co.  London^ 

under  the  care  of  persons  unfit  to  accom-  1827. — 8vo.  pp.  74. 

pany  them.     These  bears  were  at  first  According  to  Mr.  Cole,  Weston  Favell  is 

pnerally  sprigs  of  royalty  or  nobility,  as  ^^^^^  ^^  Domesday  book  as  "  Westone," 

headstrong  as  need  be;  and  the  tutor  was  ^^^  ^^^  addition  of  Favell  was  derived 

often  some  needy  scholar,  a  Scoteman,  or  a  ^^  ^  <j^jj    ^^  ^^^  ^         ^h^  formerly 

courtier,  who  knew  little  more  of  the  world  ^^^^d  the  manor.    From  each  of  three 

than  his  pupil;  but  who,  when  he  had  put  Jjl^jons  standing  there  at  the  commence- 

en  his  bag.wjg  and  sword,  was  one  of  the  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  j^^^  century,  but  not  one  of 

most  awkward  and  ndiculous  figures  ima-  ^^^^  remained  at  its  close,  the  important 

pnable.    While  these  people  were  abroad,  equipage  of  a  «  coach  and  six  "  formerly 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  for-  -^^^^  ^^  admiration  of  the  villagers, 

merly.the    dupes    and  laughingstocks  of  The  church  is  dedicatad  to  St.  Peter,  "  and 

those  who  dealt  with  them ;  and  that,  m  ^^^:^^  ^^  ^  y^     ^^^        I,  ^^^  ^han- 

exchanse  for  the  «^h  out  of  which  they  ^x,YnX\i  a  coped  tower  at  the  west  end,  con- 
were  cheated,  they  brought  home  a  stock  ^^-       ^^^  Qn,  „    j^,    q    „„„i„    ^ 

of  exotic  follies,  sufficient  to  render  them  ^^  authorUy  of  Hadition,  that  the  tower 

completely  preposterous  characteis  m  the  j^^^  ^^^  ^%  .,^  ^  i^  ^^^^y^  ^„  „a 

eyes  of  their  own  countrymen.    Consider-  destroyed  by  Ughtning ;  and  this 

ing  therefore  how  much  good  English  eold  Observation  induces  him  to  cite;  by  way  of 

was  wasted  and  lost  in  these  travels,  how  ^^^     ^j^^^  «  TradiHon  is  a  very  poetical,  a 

hurtful  to  the  national  pride  the  practice  very  pleasing  personage ;  we  like  to  meet 

waiS  and  how  aitered  for  the  worse  were  ^im  £  our  tkVels,  and  always  ask  him  a 

both  guardian  &nd  ward,  it  is  not  to  be  question.     You   will  find  him  grey    and 

wondered  at  if  the  middling  and  lower  gj^^j  ^-^^j      ^          ^^^  ^j      ^^  *  j^ealh 

classes  of  Englishmen  were    highly    m-  landing,  dim,  behind.' " 

censed  or  disgusted.    But  as  complaints  ^,  g^j^  ^  j^,  ^^^^  monumenUl  in- 

would,  at    ewt,  be  unavaihngvrhcnsuch  ^Hptions  within    the  church,    chiefly   in 

persons  as  "Baby  Char es'' and  "Stenny^  „^^        ^f  ^^  Hervey  fiimily,  and  one 

Buckingham  were  the  •'  bear  and  tenter,"'  especially  on  his  ikvourite,  vi«.  :- 

Uie  people  revenged  Aemselves,  as  f^  as  ^     \^^^  ^^^  ^^  remains 

they  dared,  by  the  insUtution  of  this  game,  ^,  „^  ^^.^  ,^^^3  hervey,  a.  m. 

m  which  Aey  displayed  pretty  weU  what  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,  ^^^^  p^^„h  . 

hard  knocks,  ill  treatment,  derision,  and  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,^,,3  ^^^ 

•com,  awaited  those   who  forsook    their  j.nd  much  admired  author! 

homes  to  wander  in  a  land  of  strangers.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  25^^  ,753 

And  not  only  so,  but  they  illustrated,  a^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  „,3  ^^^ 

the  same  time,  the  contommaUon  which  ^^          ^  ^^  ^  ^^^.  ^.„  ^^^ 

ensued    the  touch   of  bad  tutors,  and  the  y^  the  fond  Elcfcj  and  firnr'd  Stone, 

Reneral  character  of  the  parties  ridiculed.  A  nune  more  laating  thaii  his  writing 

^        _                                                                                     r _.                            .                     .  I^k^aa^    „imm^  Almmlm^mA    kta   It  HAWAI1 1 «  fWMI 


ngt  gire ; 


I  am  well  aware,  M r.^itor,  that  there  ^ber.  view  dUplayed  hi.  henrenly  8onl.  and  lire 

was  formerly   a  paetime  of  bufieting  the  Such  are  the  lines  on  the  tomb  of  the 

bear ;  but  that,  as  I  apprehend,  was  a  very  author  of  the  "  Meditations  among  the 

different  sport  from   that  of  **  bear  and  Tombs ;  Reflections  on  a  Flower  Garden ; 

tenter,''  and   had   not  a  political  origin,  and  Contemplations  on  the  Night,  and  on 

That  this  had,  I  am  well  assured^  from  the  the  Starry  Heavens."  He  was  buried  under 

game  being  kept  up  in  these  parts,  where  the  middle  of  the  communion-table  in  the 

the  StuarU  were  ever  almost  universally  chancel :  when  his  body  was  conveyed  to 

execrated ;   where  patriotism  once  shone  the  church  it  was  covered,  according  to  his 

forth  in  meridian  splendour,  and  the  finest  express  desire,  with  the  poor's  palL    He 

soldiers  that  the  world  ever  saw,  were  ar-  was  the  most  popular  rector  of  Weston 

ranged  under  the  banners  of  Cromwell,  of  Favell,  of  which  living  he  was  the  patron 

Fairfax,  or  of  Lambert.  and  incumbent,  as  his  father  had  been. 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully,  Hervey  was  not  bom  in  that  parish,  but  in 

flL                                                    N.  S.  the  neighbouring  one  of  Hardingston. 
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^rrficp'tf  Sirtli^Iace  at  Barlifhgtftim* 


In  Ihii  house  (the  rcpnKnlatioD  of  which  Uw  Mri  of  ShrewibBry,  Kod  other  noble- 
ii  derived  frooi  Mr.  Co1e*i  Hiitoi7  of  We*-  nieii  irere  killed  :  and  manr  of  the  ilun 
tonFsTell)  ihetothor  of  (he  "Hedilationr     were  buried  ia  the  conrenE  of  DeUpre,  and 


T  ligbL     He  wu  inttnicied  by  hi*  at  St.  John'*  boipital,  Northamptoii 

iDolher  in   reading  till  the  age  of  leven,  HardiogstoD  parish  ii  a  roiUtaiy  work,  tu|;v. 

■nd  then  tent  to  the  free  grammar-school  posed  to  have  been  i^ied  br  the  Danes, 

at  Nonhaoipton,  where   he   remained  till  and  therefore  calicd  the  Dane*  camp. 
sereoteen,  at  whieh  age  his  father  placed         Tbewakeof  Weston  Fa»elli*  held  on  the 

him  at  Lincohi  college,  Oiford,  and  there  next  Sunday  after  St.  Peter's  day.     In  the 

he  resided  seren  years,  and  gmined  an  ex-  afternoon  the  rector  preaches  an  sppropri- 

hihiiion  of  twen^   povnds.     In   1730  he  ate  sermon,  the  cbonstera  prepare  suitable 

returned  to  his  father,  who  was  Iben  rector  psalms,  and  throng*  of  riiilants  from-  the 

of  Weston  Farell,  and  became  hii  curate,  neigbbauring  villages  attend  the  serrice  in 

In  May,  1737,  ba  succeeded  the  celebiatnl  the  church.     During  the  first  three  or  four 

George  Whitelield  in  the  curacy  of  Dum-  days  of  the  feait-week  there  are  dances  at 

mer,  Hampshire,  and  in  about  a  twelve-  the  inns,  with  games  at  bowls  and  qaniu, 

month  remoTcd  (o  Stoke  Abbey,  Devon,  and  throughout  the  week  there  ate  dinner 

where  he  lived  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Orchard,  and  tea-partiei  from  the  environs,  whose 

upwards   of  (WO   yean.     In  1739  he  ac-  meelinn  usually  conclude  with  a  b«lL    On 

cepted   the  ouracy  of  Bideford,  which  be  St.  Valentine's  day  the   village   Ud*  and 

retained  till  his  Boal  settlement  at  Weston  lasses  assemble,  and  go  round  with  a  wish 

Favell,  where  he  of  "Good  morrow,  morrow,  Valentioer* 

T,  ..np)„  pi™»i.  ud  ™ur  *.j.  "  ^e  principal  inhabitants  "ho  give  tno- 

Pnewdtd  toariT  °'7  ^  '''^  juvenile  minstrels.     On  Shrove 
Tuesday,  at  noon,  it  is  the  costom  to  Hug 

It  WM  in  Hervey'a  native  parish.  Hard-  one  of  the  church-bells,  called  the  "  Pan- 

ingston,  that   the  battle  of   northamptoo  cake  bell  ■"  its  sound  intimates  a  holiday 

was  fought  on  the  lOlh  of  July,  1460,  and  and  allowsncc  of  sport  to  the  village  youtifl' 

king  Henry  VI.  taken  prooner  bv  the  earl  stera.    The  fifUi  of  November  is  joiialTy 

of  Warwick  :    the  duke   of  Buckingham,  celebrated  with  a  bonfire,  whii^  maT  Mi 
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viewed  throughout  a  eircuit  of  many  miles,  with  licking  and  fucking  their  owne  feet, 
Christmas  is  kept  merrily,  but  the  ancient  do,  as  soon  as  they  come  forth,  eate  the 
usages  of  the  season  hare  passed  away,  ex-  herbe  Cuckoo-pint,  through  the  windie  na- 
cept  the  singincr  by  the  church-choir,  of  ture  whereof  the  hungry  gut  is  opened,  and 
whose  carols  Mr.  Cole  produces  three,  made  fit  aeaine  to  receive  sustenance.'* 
"  which  may  serve,"  he  says,  ''  as  an  ad*  Gerard  ftirther  tells,  that  **  the  most  pure 
dition  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  collection."  and  white  starch  is  made  of  the  roots  of 
In  this  *^  history  "  there  is  an  engravinc  .  Cuckow-pint ;  but  is  must  hurtful  to  the 
of  two  '<  figures  on  bricks,  near  the  pulpit  r  hands  of  the  laundresse  that  hath  the  hand- 
the  other  engravings  are  fit>m  a  former  ling  of  it,  for  it  choppeth,  blistereih,  and 
work  by  Mr.  Cole,  entitled  **  Herveiana,"  maketh  the  hands  rough  and  rugged,  and 
(2  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  1822,)  wherein  is  withall  smarting.''  From  this  ancient  do- 
collected  a  Iftige  number  of  particulars  mestic  use  of  the  amm,  it  was  called 
concendng  Uervey  from  various  sources.  **  Starch-wort :"  it  bore  other  and  homelier 
The  latter  work  enumerates  firom  Ueivey's  names,  some  of  them  displeasing  to  a  mo- 
**  Theron  and  Aspasio,"  the  plants  of  the  dem  ear. 

parish,  and  agreeably  describes  the  common  Gerard   likewise  relates    of  the  arumy 

out  beautifiil  plant,  called  Cuckoo-pint,  or  medically,  that  aftev  being  sodden  in  two 

Wake  Robin,  which  abounds  under  the  or  three  waters,  whereby  it  may  lose  its 

hedge-rows.  It  is  spoken  of  by  its  scientific  acrimony,  and  fiesh  put  to,  being  so  eaten, 

name :  **  Arum—z  wild  herb,  which  un-  it  will  cut  thick  and  tough  humours  in  the 

folds  but  one  leaf,  formed  after  a  very  sin-  ohest  and  lungs ;  '*  but,  then,  that  Cuckow* 


so  much  admired  by  the  country-people,  the  sort  of  antm  ^  that  biteth  mott"  but,  a 
that  they  have  dignified  it  with  the  appel^  summer  or  two  ago,  walking  early  in  the 
lation  of  lords  and  ladies ;  because  it  looks,  afternoon  tlirough  the  green  lanes  to  Wills- 
I  suppose,  somewhat  like  a  person  of  qua-  den,  and  so  to  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  its 
lity,  sitting  with  an  air  of  ease  and  dignity  scarlet  granulations  among  the  way-side 
in  his  open  sedan.  In  autumn,  after  both  browse  and  herba^,  occasioned  me  to  re- 
flowers  have  vanished,  a  spike  of  scarlet  collect  the  former  importance  of  its  root  tp 
berries,  on  a  simple  stalk,  is  all  that  re»  the  housewife,  and  fin>m  curiosity  I  dug  up 
mains.'*  one  to  taste.  The  piece  I  bit  off  was 
On  the  first  publication  of  Hervey's  scarcely  the  size  of  half  a  split  pea,  yet  it 
**  Meditations  and  Contemplations,''  and  gave  out  so  much  acrid  milk,  that,  for  more 
for  several  years  afterwards,  they  were  than  an  hour,  my  lips  and  tongue  were  in- 
highlv  popular,  and  are  still  greatly  ad-  flamed  and  continued  to  bum,  as  if  cau- 
miied  by  young  persons,  and  others  who  terised  by  hot  iron ;  nor  did  the  sensation 
are  delighted  by  a  florid  interjectional  man-  wholly  cease  till  after  break^t  the  next 
ner  of  writing.  Hervey's  work  occurs  in  morning.  Gerard  says  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Bohn's  **  Catalogue  of  the  library  of  Dioscorides,  '*  the  root  hath  a  peculiar  vir- 
the  late  reverend  and  learned  Samuel  rarr,  tue  against  the  gout,*'  by  way  of  cataplasm, 
LL.D."  with  the  following  remarkable  note  blister-wise. 

attached  to  the  volume—"  This  book  was  Henrey  introduces  the  flower  of  the 
the  delight  of  Dr.  Parr,  when  he  was  a  Cuckoo-pint  as  one  of  the  beautiful  pro- 
boy  ;  and,  for  some  time,  was  the  model  ducts  of^  the  spring,  **  The  hawthorn  in 
on  whichheendeavoaredto  formastyle."  every  hedge  is  pertly  turgid  with  silken 

41  gems,  partly  dimised  into  a  milk-white 

bloom.    Not  a  straggling  furze,  nor  a  soli- 
tary  thicket  on  the  heath,  but  wears  a  rural 

nosegay.    Even  amidst  that  neglected  dike 

ARUM — CUCKOO- PINT-STARCH-  the  arum  rises  in  humble  state  ;  most  cu- 

WORT.  riously  shrouded  in  her  leafy  tabernacle, 

and    surrounded   with  luxuriant  families. 

Old  John  Gerard,  who  was  some  time  each  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  livery  of 

gardener  to  Cecil  lord  Burleigh,  in  the  green."    I  am  almost  persuaded  that  I 

reign  of   queen   Elizabeth,  says,    in    bis  have  seen  the  fruited  amm  among  the  or* 

**  Herlnl,'*  that  ^  beares,  after  they  have  naments  of  gothic  architecture,  surmount- 

lien  in  their  dens  forty  dayes  without  any  ing  pinnacles  of  delicate  shrine- work, 

muner  of  sustenance,  but  what  they  get  * 
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MEHORIAU  OF  JOHN  KBATB. 
To  tkg  EdUar, 

Sir,— Tlie  anecdote  of  Keats,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  late  number  of  yoar  TMe 
JBook^*  recalled  his  image  to  my  ^  mind*8 
eye"  as  vividly,  through  the  tear  of  remt, 
as  the  long-buried  pictures  on  the  walb  of 
Pompeii  appear  when  water  is  thrown  over 
them ;  ana  I  turned  to  reperuse  the  writ- 
ten record  of  my  feelings,  at  hearing  him 
spoken  of  a  few  months  since.  These  lines 
I  trouble  you  with,  thinking  thev  ma^  gra- 
tify the  feeliofls  of  some  one  of  his  friends, 
and  trusting  Uieir  homeliness  may  be  par- 
doned for  the  sake  of  the  feeling  which 
dictated  them. 

I  should  also  be  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  the  wishes  of  many  or  his  ad- 
mirers for  a  portrait  of  Keats.  There  are 
two  in  existence;  one,  a  spirited  profile 
sketch  by  Haydon ;  the  other,  a  beautiful 
miniature  by  his  friend  Severn ;  but  nei- 
ther have  been  engraved.  Mr.  Severn's 
return  to  England  will  probably  produce 
some  memorial  of  his  <<  span  of  life,''  and  a 
more  satisfectory  account  of  his  last  mo*, 
ments  than  can  be  gleaned  from  report. 
The  opportunity  that  would  thus  be  afforded 
of  givmg  to  the  world  the  posthumous 
remains  of  his  genius,  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  not  be  neelected.  Such  a  volume 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  portrait; 
which,  if  seen  by  the  most  prejudiced  of 
his  literary  opponents,  would  turn  the 
laugh  of  contempt  into  a  look  of  thoughtful 
regret.  Hoping  my  rhymes  will  not  frus- 
trate my  wishes,  I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obliged  correspondent,  « 
and  humole  servant. 
Sept,  13, 1827.  Gastox. 

eltbmpoeaneous  linbs,  sttoocstbd  by 
some  thoughts  ano  becollectioks  of 
John  Keats,  the  Poet. 

Thy  name,  dear  Keats,  it  not  forfottea  qaite 

B*eQ  in  this  dreary  panie    Fama's  dark  twiligU— 

The  spaee  betwixt  death's  starrj-raolted  sky. 

And  the  Mfht  dawa  of  imnortality. 

That  time  when  tear  aid  defy  lie  eold 

Upon  the  barrea  toasb^  and  ers  earoUed 

Thy  name  upon  the  list  of  hoMwred  anea, 

Ib  the  world's  volaaa  writ  witk  History's  laatii«  pea. 

No  1  there  are  some  who  in  their  boeom*s  haren 

Cherish  thy  memVy— on  whose  hearts  are  f  raTsa 

The  lifing  reeolleetioas  of  thy  worth— 

Thy  firaak  sincerity,  thine  ardent  mirth ; 

That  nobleness  of  spirit,  so  allied 

To  those  hi^  qaalities  it  quick  deeeried 


la  otkan^  aatuaib  tiMt  by  tyKpaMM 
Itkait  with  then  la  fii«dshi^B  atnmiiat  < 
Th*  eathvaiasm  whiah  thy  aoal  pervaded^ 
The  deep  poetie  foeliBf ,  which  iuTaded 
The  narrow  ehasMl  of  thy  stream  of  liffi, 
And  wroofht  thersm  ooasamiaf .  tawaid  strili».-i- 
AU  theee  and  other  kiadred  OKnelleaeiee 
,  Do  thoee  who  knew  thee  dwell  npoa,  aad  thence  is 
Derired  a  cordial,  Crash  reaiembnaoe 
Of  thee,  as  thongh  thoa  wert  bat  ia  a  tcaaee. 

I,  too,  can  think  ofthea,  with  friendship's  glow. 
Who  bnt  at  distanee  only  didat  thee  know ; 
And  oft  thy  gentle  form  flits  past  my  sight 
la  transient  day  dreama,  aad  a  traaqail  light; 
like  that  of  warm  Italiaa  skies,  eoaiss  o^er 
My  sorrowing  heart— I  feel  thoa  art  no  mors 
Those  Buld,  pare  skies  thon  longest  to  look  npoa,. 
Till  frieniis,  la  Uadiiess,  bade  thee  oft  **  Begosw 
To  that  mors  gsaial  alime,  aad  breathe  the  air 
Of  soathera  shores;  thy  wasted  etreagth  repair.*^ 
Thoa  aU  the  Patriot  burst  npoa  thy  soal ; 
Thy  loTS  of  coaatry  ssade  thee  ahnn  the  goal 
(As  thoa  prophetieally  fUt  *twonld  be.) 
Of  thy  last  pilgnmaga.    IVw  cioea'd  the  sea. 
Leariag  thy  heart  aad  hopes  in  Bnglaad  bans 
Aad  went  aa  doUi  a.corpoe  apoa  its  bier  I 

Still  do  I  see  thee  on  the  riTei^s  strsad 
Take  thy  last  step  npoa  thy  aativs  land— 
Still  feel  the  last  kiad  prassnra  of  thy  hand. 
A  calm  dejection  ia  thy  yoadifnl  face. 
To  which  e*eB  siokaeas  lent  a  taadar  giaoe 
A  heetie  bloom— ^he  saCTiftoial  flower. 
Which  marka  th*  approach  of  Death's  all-wi 


•  Col.  949. 


Oft  do  my  theoghts  keep  vigils  at  tty  tomb 

Across  the  sea,  bsneath  the  walls  of  Rome; 

Aad  flvea  now  a  tear  will  flad  its  way, 

Heraldiag  peanTS  thonghts  whicJh  thither  stray.— 

How  most  they  moain  who /eel  what  I  hot  know  t" 

What  can  assnage  their  poigaaacy  of  woe, 

ff  I,  a  straager.  (save  that  I  had  been 

Where  thon  wast,  aad  thy  gentWaess  had  seen,) 

Now  feel  mild  sorrow  aad  a  weloome  sadness 

As  thea  I  felt,  wheasTer  I  saw  thee,  gladaess  ?— 

Miae  was  a  frieadship  all  npoa  oae  aide; 

Thoa  knewsst  me  by  name  aad  nought  beside^ 

In  hambls  station,  I  batshar*d  the  smils 

Of  which'  sooM  trivial  thaoght  might  thoe  begoils  f 

Happy  ia  that^-proad  hat  to  hear  thy  vvee 

Aoeoet  me :  iawardly  did  I  rrjoiee 

To  gaia  a  word  from  thee,  aad  if  a  thoi^t 

8tray*d  iato  nttoraace,  quick  the  words  I  eaaght^ 

I  laid  in  wait  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  ttee. 

And  plaan'd  where'er  thoa  wert  that  I  might  be. 

I  look*d  oa  thee  as  a  superior  bang. 

Whom  I  felt  sweet  content  in  merely  seeing : 

With  thy  fiao  qaalities  I  slor'd  my  miad ; 

Aad  aow  thou*rt  gone,  their  mem*ry  stays  b^ad. 

Ifixt  admiration  Alls  my  heart,  aor  caa 

I  tell  which  moot  to  love— the  Poet  or  the  Man. 

Gastok. 

NovmAir,  ISSfl. 
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FUNERALS  IN  CUMBERLAND.  pablicity  to  their  intentions  thioufh  tlie 

medium  of  the  '*  Cumberland  Pacouet,''  a 

To  ike  EiBiar,  paper  pnhlisbed  at  Whitehaven,  ana  whieh 

-,.       ,, .           ,..!.#         1    i.  about  twenty-nine  years  ago  was  the  only 

Sir,— It  IS  usual  at  the  funeral  of  a  per-  newspaper  printed  in  th?  county.    Thi 

son,  especially  of  a  householder,  to  innte  editof,  far.  John  Ware,  used  to  set  off  the 

persons  to  attend  the  ceremony ;   and  m  inTiuiion  in  a  novel  and  amusing  manner, 

Carlisle,  for  instance,  this  is  done  on  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  fy^^^  ^  gn,ur^  ^  ^^^  m^^^ 

day  of  interment  by  the  bellman,  who,  m  j^g^  ^n^i  fiequenlly  the  contributions  made 

a  solemn  and  subdued  tone  of  voice,  an-  ^^^  ^^^  occasion,  by  the  visitors,  were  of  so 

nounces,  that  •;  all  friends  and  neighbours  ^^  importance  to  the  new  married  cou- 

?V : »  deceased,  are  requested  to  pig    that  by  care  and  industry  they  were 

take  notice,  that  the  body  will  be  lifted  at  Jn^bled  to  make  so  good  «  a  /iu/  «  niver 

o'clock,  to  be  interred  at ^^  ^j^  ^^^  fj^^^  w^              " 

church."     On  this  occasion  the  relatives  ^  long  absenci»  from  the  county  pre- 

and  persons,  mvited  by  note,  repair  to  the  eludes  me  from  stating  whether  this  "  g^ 

dwelling  of  the  deceased,  where  they  usually  ^Id  custom"  continues  to  be  practised :  per- 

partake  of  a  cold  collation,  with  wme,  &c. ;  ^^ps  some  of  your  readets  will  favour  yoa 

and  at  the  ouUide  of  the  door  a  table  is  ^^^  additional  information  on  this  subject, 

set  ou^  bountifiiUy  replenished  witii  bread  ^nd  if  they  would  also  describe  any  other 

and  cheese,  ale  and  spirits,  when  "all  customs  p^liar  to  Ui is  county, it wiuld  to 

fncnds  and  neighbouis^  partake  as  they  „,«.  at  \^  be  acceptable, 

think  proper.     When  the  preparations  for  jhe  following  is  a  copy  of  an  advertise- 

movmg  are  completed,  the  procession  is  ^^nt,  as  it  ap^d  in  the  Cumberland 

accompamed    by  those  persons  who  are  p      ^^^  -^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  j„      ^3^3  ._ 
disposed  to  pay  their  lost  mark  of  r^Pfot 

to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.     This  .  Tmnrin  hdt-t^at 

custom,  it  has  been  remarked,  gives  a»  ^  FUiJilC  BKLDAL. 

opportunity  for  "that  indulgence  which  fONATHAN     and     GRACE     MUS- 

ought  to  belong  to  the  marriage  feast,  and  O    GRAVE  purpose  having  a  PUBLIC 

that  it  is  a  practice  savouring  of  the  gothic  BRIDAL,  at  Xow  Lorton  Bridge   End, 

and  barbarous  manners  of  our  unpolished  near  Cockermouth,  on  THURSDAY,  the 

ancestors."    With  deference  to  the  writer's  igth  of  June,  1803;  when  they  will  be 

opinion,  I  would  say  that  the  custom  is  giad  to  see  their  Friends,  and  all  who  may 

worthy  of  imitation,  and  that  the  assem-  pjease  to  favour  them  with  their  Company; 

bling  together  of  persons  who  have  only  _  for   ^hose    Amusement  there  will  be 

this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  respect  ^Hous  RACES,  for  Prizes  of  different 

for  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  cannot  fell  Rinds ;  and  amongst  others,  a  Saddle,  and 

to  engage  the  mind  to  useful  reflections,  Bridle ;  and  a  Silver-tipt  Hunting  Horn, 

and  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  heartiess  for  Hbunds  to  run  for.— There  will  also  be 

mode  of  conducting  interments  in  many  Leaping,  Wrestling,  &c.  8cc. 

other  places,  where  the  attendants  frequently  |^  Commodious  ROOMS  are  likewise 

do  not  exceed  half  a  dozen.  engaged  for  DANCING  PARTIES,  in  the 

loe  procession  used  often  to  be  preceded  Evening, 
by  the  parish  clerk  and  singers,  wlio  sang 

a  portion  of  the  Psalms  until  they  arrived  Come,  hatte  to  fke  bridal  I— to  Joyt  wo  iovito  Yon., 

at  the  church.    This  part  of  the  ceremony  Wkich.  h«lp»dby  the  Somob,  to  pImm  You  cWfr 

is  now,  I  understand,  seldom  performed.  _     ,    !^ '  .^  „,«««      .  «n.T^To     .     . 

I  am  ^"^  tbonld  LOVE,  MIRTH,  and  SPRIKO  strivo  in 

NeweaetleupanTifne,        Yoirs,  &c.  ^   .  "^^^n^;?*^^!  TT*^  ^   „         ^        , 

Avgwt,  1827.                           W.  C.  ^•^  ^*  •''"  ^  ""*  ^"*>'*  «'  l4^miBH  swoeS 


"  And  where  does  the  Goddim  more  eharmiiifrlj  revel  f 

_  Where,  Zstbtx  diepease  a  more  health<<hearinxL 

BIDDEN  WEDDINGS  Gsie. 

Tw  Pttu«v»t  a  wn  Than  where  the  pure  Codkcr,  menndring  the  Level, 
iW  l^UMBEBLAMO.                      ^  ^^^   ^^^   ^^^  Proepeoti   of  LoMW*.   iweet> 

Sir, — ^It  was  a  prevalent  custom  to  have  ^^^*  * 

**  bidden  weddings  "  when  a  couple  of  re- — 

spectability  and  of  slender  means  were  on        .  ^,  «denTonr  m  t»  render  any  ndditioMl 

the  eve  of  marriage ;  in  this  case  they  gave  moo  nnneeeioaTy. 
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To  Um  bridai*  then  eom*  ;•— taste  the  Sveete  of  por    the  anci€iitSy  and  founded  otL  the  most 

v^<*r:  solid  reasonings  of  astronomical  science. 

YvirVhAu 9004 CkMTUid  kind  fFticoms9haXX)Aii    Xhe  elegant  woik  of  Fontenelle,  on  the 

«Mwl  tbe  stmdtrd  of  OU  Kkolim  Custom,  we'll    u  plurality  of  Worlds,"  fint  rendered  the 

'*^y*'~  conception  fiuniliar  to  common  minds. 

ABd  bo  Meet  te  Uve,  FriemdiMp,  oad  LobtoWs         j^^^  notion  of  a  plurality  of  worids  was 

iweet  Vai.».  generally  inculcated  by  the  Greek  philo- 

With  this,  the  conclusion  of  the  bridal    sophers.    Plutarch,  after  giviug  an  account 

bidding,*'  I  conclude.  Sir,  ®'  »*>  ^Vh  ^^  "  he  was  so  far  from  find- 

Your  constant  reader,  >"?  ^^^^  ^^  i^  ^^^  *»*  thought  it  highly 

W.  C.        probable  there  had  been,  and  were,  like 

NewcttktU  mpoH  TVim  ^^^^  ^^  ours,  an  innumerable,  though  not 

August  1827.      '  absolutely   infinite,   multitude  of  worlds ; 

wherein,  as  well  as  here,  were  land  and 
--— --^— --— --^— ■^— — — —     water,  invested  by  sky." 

Anaximenes  was  one  of  the  first  who 
fitS(tObtrit0  taught,  that    «  the  staH    were    immense 

masses  of  fire*  around  which  certain  ter- 
o'  THE  restrial  globes,  imperceptible  to  us,  ac- 

complished   their    periodic    revolutions." 
ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS.  By  these  terrestrial  globes,  turning  round 

those  masses  of  fire,  he  evidently  meant 
No.  VIII.  planets,  such  as  ours,  subordinate  to  their 

own  sun,  and  forming  a  solar  system. 
The  Milky  Way.  Anaximenes  agreed  with  Thales  in  this 

That  lucid  whitish  tone  in  the  firmament  3**^^°"?  ^^*^  P*^  t?^J^^  Ionic  to 

among  the  fixed  stars,  which  we  call  the  ^"^  ^^^«  ,^'>  ^^^.  *»eW,  that  every  su^ 

**  MUky  Way,"  was  supposed  by  the  Py.  ^  a  world,  contaimng  m  itself  a  sun  and 

thagoieans  to  have  onw  been  the  sun's  ?!»?«*»»»"  ^jed  m  that  immense  space. 


pa^,  wherein  he  had  lefk  that  trace  of    "^^^^  ^l  called  etlier 


the  ancients  were  not  mistaken,    n    j    ..  -   .       u-  u  *u  *  •  -^  »» 

Deniocrit™,  without  th«  aid  of  a  t«leMope,    "?'.*•  "^r^l  ''»»<*  ^  ''*1!^*"'?*!: , 
pi«ceded  Gilileo  in  remarking,  that  "  wC    ^»  <*P'°'<»:  •«:™  '"  J^""  ***"  °^  »"" 


thrwhit^"whi«A"^A^'d«ijrmin«e7  5**.  *««.?'?»  ».P'''"" J'  *^  '''^'  » 

or.  to  eipreM  it  in  Plutw^'.  words,  it  wm  ^"'^  '''»»«*  Epicurus  also  deemed  rei, 

•*  the  united  bngfatness   of  an  immense  P™*"**-                   ,      .  »i.        ••__/• 

number  of  sUf.."  _P"8*"  "«^.  '^^^'I'i  k**  °PT".w 

Democritus,  saymg,  that  **  he  taught,  that 

WoxLDS  worlds,  of  unequal  size,  and  differing  m 

the  number  of  their  planets ;  that  some  of 

T^e  conceptions  of  the  ancients  respect-  them  were  as  lai^e  as  ours,  and  placed  at 

ing  the  fixed  stars  were  not  less  clear  t^an  uneaual  distances ;  that  some  were  inha- 

ours.    Indeed,  the  opinions  of  the  modems  bitea  by  animals,  which  he  could  not  take 

on  this  subject  have  neen  adopted  within  a  upon  him  to  describe;  and  that  some  had 

century  from  those   great  masters,   after  neither  animals,  nor  plants,  nor  any  thing 

having  been  rejected  during  many  ases.  like  what  appeared  among  us."    Tlie  phi- 

It  would  be  reckoned  almost  an  absurdity  losophic  genius  of  the  illustrious  ancient 

at  present,  to  doubt  of  those  stars  being  discerned,  that  the  diffBrent  nature  of  those 

suns  like  ours,  each  respectively  having  spheres  necessarily  required  inhabitants  of 

planets  of  their  own,    revolving   around  different  kinds. 

them,  and  forming  various  solar  systems,  Tliis  opinion  of  Democritus  surprised 

more  or  less  resembling  ours.    Philosophy,  Alexander  into  a  sudden  declaration  of  his 

at  present,  admits  this  theory,  derived  from  unbounded  ambition.    £lian  reports,  that 
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this  youn^  pnnce,  upon  bearing  Democri-  matter,  having  the  earth  at  the  centre  of 
tus*s  doctrine  of  a  phirality  of  worlds,  it ;  and  that  the  planets  weie  moved,  each 
burst  into  tears,  upon  reflecting  that  he  of  thera,  with  more  or  less  violence,  in  pro- 
had  not  yet  so  much  as  conquered  one  of  portion  to  their  respective  distance  from 
them.  that  centre."  They  affirmed  also,  that  the 
It  appears,  that  Aristotle  also  held  this  celerity  vrith  which  those  vortices  moved, 
opinion,  as  did  likewise  Alcinoiis,  the  was  occasionally  the  cause  of  their  carrying 
Platonist.  It  is  also  ascribed  to  Plotinus ;  off  one  another ;  the  most  powerful  and 
who  held  besides,  that  the  earth,  compared  rapid  attracting,  and  dmwing  into  itself, 
^o  the  rest  of  the  universe,  was  one  of  the  whatever  was  less  so,  whether  planet  or 
meanest  globes  in  it.  whatever  else. 

Leucippus  seems  also  to  have  known 

Satbllites.— Vortices.  ***  grand  principle  of  Descartes,  that «  all 

revolving  bodies  endeavour  to  withdraw 

In  consequence  of  the  ancient  doctrine  from  their  centre,  and  fly  off  in  a  tangent." 
of  the  plurality  of  worlds,  Phavorinus  re- 
markably conjectured  the  possibility  of  the 

existence  of  other  planets,  besides  those  RPf  mTTTW  thomqowtana 

known  to  us.    «  He  was  astonished  how  it  KELIQUI^  THOMSONIANA. 

came  to  be  admitted  as  certain,'  that  there  ^0  ^  Editor. 
were  no  other  wandering  stars,  or  planets, 

but  those  observed  by  the  Chaldeans.  As  Sir,— The  aiticle  relating  to  Thomson,  in 
lor  his  part,  he  thought  (hat  their  number  a  recent  number  of  the  Table  Booky  cannot 
was  more  considerable  than  was  vulgarly  feil  to  have  deeply  interested  many  of  your 
given  out,  though  thev  had  hitherto  escaped  readers,  and  in  the  hope  that  further  similar 
our  notice."  Here  he  probably  alludes  to  communications  may  oe  elicited,  I  beg  to 
the  satellites,  which  have  since  been  mani«  offer  the  little  I  can  contribute, 
fested  by  means  of  the  telescope ;  but  it  The  biographical  memoranda,  the  sub- 
required  singular  penetration  to  oe  capable  ject  of  the  conversation  in  the  article  refer- 
of  forming  the  supposition,  and  of  having,  red  to,  are  said  to  have  been  transmitted  to 
as  it  were,  predicted  this  discovery.  Seneca  the  earl  of  Buchan  by  Mr.  Park.  It  is  not 
mentions  a  similar  notion  of  Democritus ;  singular  that  no  part  of  it  appears  in  his 
who  supposed,  that  there  were  many  more  lordship's  '^  Essays  on  the  Liv^  and  Writ- 
of  them,  than  had  yet  come  within  our  ings  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  the  Poet 
view.  Thomson,  1792.'*  8vo.  Mr.  Park's  commu- 
However  unfounded  may  be  the  system  nication  was  clearly  too  late  for  the  noble 
of  vortiees  promulgated  by  Descartes,  yet,  author's  purpose.  The  conversation  pro- 
as there  is  much  of  genius  and  fancy  in  it,  fesses  to  have  been  in  October,  1791 ;  to 
the  notion  obtained  great  applause,  and  my  own  knowledge  the  volume  was  finished 
ranks  among  those  theories  which  do  and  ready  for  publication  late  in  the  pre- 
honour  to  the  modems,  or  rather  to  the  ceding  September,  although  the  date  1792 
ancients,  firom  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  is  affixed  to  the  title, 
drawn,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  no-  Thomson,  it  is  believed,  first  tuned  his 
▼elty.  In  fact,  Leucippus  taught,  and  Doric  reed  in  the  porter's  lodge  at  Dry- 
after  him  Democritus,  that  *'  the  celestial  burgh,  more  recently  the  residence  of  David 
bodies  derived  their  formation  and  motion  Stuart  Erskine,  earl  of  Buchan;  hence  the 
from  an  infinite  number  of  atoms,  of  every  partiality  which  his  lordship  evinced  for 
sort  of  figure;  which  encountering  one  the  memory  of  the  poet.  At  p.  194  of  the 
another,  and  clin^ng  together,  threw  them*  Essays  are  verses  to  Dr.  Be  (la)  Cour,  in 
selves  into  vortices ;  which  being  tbo-  Ireland,  on  his  Prospect  of  Poetry,  which 
roughly  agitated  and  circumvolved  on  all  are  there  ascribed  to  Thomson,  and  ad- 
sides,  the  most  subtile  of  those  particles  mitted  as  such  by  Dr.  Thomson,  who 
that  went  to  the  composition  of  the  whole  directed  the  volume  throueh  the  press ; 
mass,  made  towards  the  utmost  skirts  of  although  it  is  certain  that  Tnomson  m  his 
the  circumferences  of  those  vortices ;  whilst  lifetime  disavowed  them.  The  verses  to 
the  less  subtile,  or  those  of  a  coarser  ele-  Dr.  De  la  Cour  appeared  in  the  Daily 
ment,  subsided  towards  the  centre,  forming  Journal  for  November  1734;  and  Cave,  the 
themselves  into  those  spherical  concretions,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Gentleman's 
which  compose  the  planets,  the  earth,  and  Magazine,  at  the  end  of  the  poetical  de- 
the  sun.''  They  said,  that  **  those  vortices  partment  in  that  miscellany  for  August, 
were  actuated  by  the  rapidity  of  a  fluid  1736,  states  himself  '<  assured,  firom  Mr. 
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Thomtoii,  that,  though  the  Teraes  to  Dr.De 
la  Cour  ha?e  lome  Tines  from  his  Seofonty 
be  knew  nothing  of  the  piece  till  he  saw  it 
in  the  Daily  Journal." 

The  appellation  of  the  **  oily  nan  of 
God/'  in  the  Essays,  p.  258,  was  intended 
'  by  the  earl  of  Bachan  for  Dr.  Mardoch, 
who  was  subsequently  a  biographer  of 
Thomson.  Such  designations  would  puzzle 
a  conjuror  to  elucidate,  did  not  contempo- 
rary persons  exist  to  afford  a  due  to  them. 

The  recent  number  of  the  Ttble  Book  is 
not  at  hand,  but  from  some  MS.  papers 
now  before  me, — James  Robertson,  sur- 
geon to  the  household  at  Kew,  who  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Amanda,  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  Thomson  for  more  than  twenty 
Tears.  His  conversation  is  said  to  have 
been  facetious  and  intelligent,  and  his 
character  exemplarily  respectable.  He  died 
at.his  residence  on  Richmond  Green  after 
four  days'  illness,  28th  October,  1791,  in 
his  eighty-fourth  year. 

The  original  MS.  of  the  verses  to  BAis9 
Young,  the  poet*s  Amanda,  on  presenting 
her  with  his  **  Seasons,*'  printed  in  the 
Essays,  p.  280,  were  communicated  by  a 
Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Ocherlyne,  to  his  lordship. 
Some  other  presentation  lines,  with  the 
Seasons,  to  the  poet  Lyttleton,  were  tran- 
scribed from  a  blank  leaf  of  the  book  at 
Hagley,  Jby  Johnstone,  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, and  transmitted  by  his  son  to  the  earl 
of  Buchan  in  1 793  or  1 794,  consequently  too 
late  for  publication.     They  follow  here  :— 

Oo,  littl«  book,  and  Aad  ovr  fri«ad, 

Wbo  Natar«  ud  th«  Mvm«  Iotu  ; 
WlMM  earn  the  pobUo  Tirtaak  blend. 

With  all  Ui«  MftaeM  of  tk«  grown, 

A  fitter  tiaio  tkov  oan*ft  not  ebooM 
Hit  fostorinf  frlondibip  to  irpay : — 

"do  tbOB,  aad  trj,  mjr  raial  arow, 
To  ttoal  bia  wldowad  boan  awaj. 

Among  the  autograph  papers  which  I 
possess  of  Ogle,  who  publisned  certain  ver- 
siAcatioos  of  Chaucer,  as  also  a  work  on 
the  Gems  of  the  Ancients,  are  some  verses 
by  Thomson,  never  yet  printed ;  and  their 
transcripts,  Mr.  Editor,  make  their  obei« 
sance  before  you : — 

Come,  fcntle  god  of  toft  deetre ! 

Come  aad  poeeeu  nj  bappf  breast ; 
Not  fnrj  like,  in  flam  ;■  and  fire, 

In  raptare,  raf  e,  and  noawnse  drett. 

These  aie  the  raia  diegaite  of  lora, 

And,  or  baepeak  dianembled  paint. 
Of  elae  a  fleetinf  fever  prove. 

The  liraatte  paetif  of  the  Teiai. 


Bat  eome  in  Fncadihip't 
Yet  dealer  thoa  laaa  frieadihip  art, 

Hon  tender  spirit  at  thiae  eftt, 
lloce  aweet  eiantiiMS  at  Ihj  htart. 

Ok  eoniel  with  goodaett  in  Ihj  traia ; 

With  peace  and  transport,  toM  of  storm. 
And  wonld'tt  tboa  me  for  erer  fain  } 

Pat  on  Amaada'i  waaiag  form. 

The  followmg,  also  original,  were  written 
by  Thomson  in  commentUtion  of  his  much 
loved  Amanda : — 

Sw«et  tjiaat  Loto,  bat  hear  ne  now  I 
Aad  oata  while  joang  this  pkamag  smart. 

Or  rather  aid  mj  trembling  vow, 
Aad  ttaoh  me  to  rereal  mj  heart. 

TeU  her,  wboee  goodaeas  is  mj  bane, 
Whoee  looks  haTO  smiTd  mj  peAoe  away. 

Oh  I  whisper  how  the  givee  me  pain. 
Whilst  andetigaiag,  frank,  aad  gajr. 


*11a  Bot  for  coamoa  dianns  I  sigh. 

Far  what  the  valgar,  beaaty  call ; 
*Tis  Bot  a  cheek,  a  Upk  aa  eye. 

Bat  'tis  the  tool  that  lights  them  alL 

For  that  I  drop  the  teader  tear. 
For  that  I  make  this  artier  woouk ; 

Oh  I  sigh  it.  Lore,  into  her  ear. 
And  make  the  bashfal  loTOr  kaowa. 

In  the  hope  that  the  present  may  draw 
forth  forther  reUqma  of  the  poet  of  the 
**  Seasons  '*  in  your  excellent  publication,  I 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

Sir,  Ice. 

Will  o*  the  Wisp. 
flqrt.  17,  len. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MISER. 

The  economy  and  parsimony  of  the  Rev. 
Moisan  Jones,  late  curate  of  Blewbuiy,  a 
parish  about  six  miles  from  Wallingford, 
were  almost  beyond  credibility ;  he  IwviDg 
outdone,  in  many  instances,  the  celebrated 
Elwes,  of  Marcham. 

For  many  of  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Jones's 
ministerial  labours,  he  had  no  servant  to 
attend  any  of  his  domestic  concerns ;  and 
he  never  had  even  the  assistance  of  a  fe- 
male within  his  doors  for  the  last  twelve 
years.  The  offices  of  housemaid,  chamber- 
maid, cook,  and  scullion,  and  even  most 
part  of  his  washing  and  mending,  were 
performed  by  himself;  he  was  frequently 
known  to  beg  needles  and  thread  at  some 
of  the  farm-houses,  to  tack,  together  his 
tattered  garments,  at  which,  from  practice, 
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be  had  become  ^ery  expert.  He  was  curate 
of  Blewbuiy  upwaids  of  forty-three  years ; 
and  the  same  bat  and  coat  served  bun  for 
bis  every-day  d-ress  during  the  whole  of 
that  period.    The  brim  of  his  hat  bad,  on 
one  side,  (by  much  handling,)  b^en  worn 
off  quite  to  the  crown,  but  on  coming  one 
day  from  the  hamlet  of  Upton  across  the 
fields,  be  luckily  met  with  an  old  left-off 
hat,  stuck  up  for  a  scarecrow.    He  imme- 
diately secured  the  prize,  and  with  some 
tar-twine,   substitutea    as    thread,  and  a 
piece  of  the  brim,  quite  repaired  the  defi- 
ciencies of  bis  beloved  old  one,  and  ever 
after  wore  it  in  common,  altbousb  the  old 
one  was  of  a  russet  brown,  and  the  new 
brim  nearly  as  black  as  jet.    His  coat, 
when  be  first  came  from  Ashton  Keyns  in 
1781,  was  a  surtout  much  the  worse  for 
wear ;  after  some  time  be  bad  it  turned  in- 
side out,  and  made  up  into  a  common  one. 
Whenever  it  became  rent  or  torn,  it  was  as 
speedily  tacked  together   with   bis    own 
bands :  at  length  pieces  fell  out  and  were 
lost,  and,  as  be   found  it  necessary,  he 
cut  pieces  off  the  tail  to  make  good  the 
upper  part,  until  the  coat  was  reduced  to  a 
jacket,  stuck  about  with  patches  of  his  own 
applying.     In  Htus  hat  and  coat,  when  at 
home  on  working  days,  he  was  constantly, 
decorated,  but  he  never  wore  it  abroad  or 
before  strangers,  except  he  forgot  himself, 
as  he  several  times  had  been  much  vexed 
at  the   ridicule  bis  grotesque  appearance 
bad  excited  when  seen  by  those  with  whom 
be  was  iK>t  much  acquainted.    This  extra- 
ordinary coat  (or  more  properly  jacket)  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  parish- 
ioners, and  prized   as  a  curiosity.      His 
stockings  were  washed  and   mended   by 
himself,  and  some  of  them  had  scarcely  a 
vevtige-of  the  original  worsted.    He  had  a 
great  store  of  new  shirts,  which  had  never 
been  worn,  but  for  many  years  bis  stock 
became  reduced  to  one  m  use ;  his  parsi- 
mony would  not  permit  him  to  have  this 
washed  move  than  once  in  two  or  three 
months,  for  which  be  reluctantly  paid  a 
poor  woman  fourpenoe.     He  always  slept 
without  bis  shirt,  that  it  might  not  want 
washing  too  often,  and  by  that  means  be 
worn  out ;  and  he  always  went  without  one 
while  it  was  washed,  and  very  frequently 
at  other  times.     This   solitary    shirt    he 
mended  himself,  and  as  fast  as  it  required 
to  be  patched  in  the  body  he  ingeniously 
supplied  it  by  cutting  off  the  tail ;  but,  as 
nothing  will  last  for  ever,  by  this  constant 
clipping  it  unfortunately  became  too  short 
to  reach  down  his  small-clothes.    This,  of 
course,  was  a  sad  disaster,  and  there  was 


some  fear  least  one  of  the  new  ones  muH 
be  brought  into  use ;  but,  after  a  diligent 
search,  be  fortunately  found  in  one  of  bit 
drawers  the  top  part  of  a  shirt  with  a  fril 
on,  which  had  probably  lain  by  ever  since 
bis  youthful  and  more  gay  days.  This 
with  his  usual  sagacity,  be  tacked  on,  to  the 
tail  of  the  old  one,  with  the  frill  down« 
wards,  and  it  was  thus  worn  until  the  day 
before  be  left  Blewbury.  Latterly  his 
naemory  became  impaired.  He  severs., 
times  forgot  to  change  bis  dress,  and  was 
more  than  once  seen  at  the  burial  of  a 
corpse  dressed  in  this  ludicrous  and  curious 
manner,  with  scarcely  a  button  on  any  part 
of  his  clothes,  but  tied  together  in  various 
parts  vrith  string.  In  this  sute  be  was  by 
strangers  mistaken  for  a  beggar,  and  barely 
escaped  being  offered  their  charity. 

His  diet  was  as  singular  as  his  dress,  for 
he  cooked  his  pot  only  once  a  week,  which 
vras  always  on  a  Sunday.  For  bis  sub- 
sistence he  purchased  but  three  articles, 
which  be  denominated  two  necessaries  and 
a  luxury  z**  — the  necessaries  were  bread 
and  bacon,  the  luxury  was  tea.  For  many 
years  his  weekly  allowance  of  bread  was 
half  a  gallon  per  week ;  and  in  the  season, 
when  his  garaen  produced  fruit,  or  when 
be  once  or  twice  a  week  procured  a  meal  at 
his  neighbours*,  bis  half-gallon  loaf  lasted 
htm  a  day  or  two  of  the  following  week ; 
so  that  in  five  weeks  he  often  had  no  more 
than  four  half-gallon  loaves.  He  was  also 
equally  abstemious  in  his  other  two  artW 
cles.  He  frequently  ate  with  his  parish- 
ioners ;  yet  for  the  last  ten  years  there  was 
but  a  solitary  instance  of  a  person  eating 
with  him  in  return,  and  that  a  particular 
friend,  who  obtained  only  a  bit  of  bread 
with  much  difficulty  and  importunity.  For 
the  last  fifteen  years  there  was  never  within 
his  doors  any  kind  of  spirits,  beer,  butcher's 
meat,  butter,  sugar,  lard,  cheese,  or  milk ; 
nor  any  niceties,  of  which  he  was  particu- 
larly fond  when  they  came  free  of  expense, 
but  which  be  could  never  find  the  heart  to 
purchase.  His  beverage  was  cold  water; 
and  at  morning  and  evening  weak  tea, 
without  milk  or  sugar. 

However  cold  the  weather,  be  seldom 
bad  a  fire,  except  to  cook  vrith,  and  that 
was  so  small  that  It  might  easily  have 
been  hid  under  a  half-gallon  measure. 
He  was  often  seen  roving  the  churchyard 
to  pick  up  bits  of  stick,  or  busily  lopping 
bis  shruM  or  fruit-trees  to  make  this  Bre, 
while  his  woodhouse  was  crammed  with 
wood  and  coal,  which  he  could  not  prevai* 
upon  himself  to  nse.  In  very  cold  weather 
he  would  frequently  get  by  some  of  his 
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neifthbouTS*  fires  to  warm  his  shivering 
limbs ;  and,  when  CTening  came,  retire  to 
bed  for  warmth,  but  senerally  without  a 
candle,  as  he  allowea  himself  only  the 
small  bits  left  of  those  provided  for  diTine 
service  in  the  church  by  the  parish. 

He  was  never  known  to  keep  dog,  cat,  or 
any  other  living  creature :  ana  it  is  certain 
the  whole  expenses  of  his  house  did  not 
amount  to  half  a  crown  a  week  for  the  last 
twenty  years;  and,  as  the  fees  exceeded 
that  sum,  he  always  saved  the  whole  of 
his  yearly  salary,  which  never  was  more 
than  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  Bt  con- 
stantly placing  this  sum  in  the  fiinds,  and 
the  interest,  with  about  thirty  pounds  per 
annum  more,  (the  rent  of  two  small  estates 
left  by  some  relations,)  he,  in  the  course  of 
forty-three  years,  amassed  many  thousand 
pounds,  as  his  bankers,  Messrs.  Child  and 
bo.,  of  Fleet-street,  can  testify. 

In  his  yonthful  days  he  made  free  with 
the  good  things  of  this  life;  and  when  he 
first  came  to  filewbuiy,  he  for  some  time 
boarded  with  a  person  by  the  week,  and 
during  that  time  was  quite  corpulent :  but, 
as  soon  as  he  boarded  and  lived  by  himsdf, 
his  parsimony  oTereame  his  appetite,  so 
that  at  last  he  became  reduced  almost  to  a 
living  skeleton.  He  was  always  an  early 
riser,  being  seldom  in  bed  after  break  of 
day;  and,  like  all  other  early  risen,  he 
enjoyed  an  excellent  state  of  health ;  ao 
that  for  the  long  space  of  forty-thiee 
yeara  he  omitted  preaching  only  two  Svn» 
aavs. 

His  industry  was  such,  that  he  composed 
with  his  own  hand  unwaids  of  one  thousand 
sermons;  but  for  tne  last  few  years  his 
band  became  tremulous,  and  he  wrote  but 
little;  be  therefore  only  made  alterations 
and  additions  to  his  former  discourses,  and 
this  generally  on  the  back  of  old  marriage 
licenses,  or  across  old  letters,  as  it  would 
have  been  nearly  death  to  him  to  have 
purchased  paper.  *  His  sermons  were  usually 
plain  and  practical,  and  his  ftineral  dis- 
courses were  generally  admired;  but  the 
fear  of  being  noticed,  and  the  dread  of  ex- 
pense, was  an  absolute  prohibition  lo  his 
sending  any  thing  to  the  press,  although  he 
was  ftilly  capable,  being  well  skilled  in  the 
English  and  Latin  languages.  The  ex- 
pense of  a  penny  in  the  postage  of  a  letter 
has  been  known  to  deprive  him  of  a  night*s 
rest !  and  yet,  at  times,  pounds  did  not 
grieve,  him.  He  was  a  regular  and  liberal 
subscriber  to  the  Bible,  Missionary,  and 
the  other  societies  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  conversion  of  the  Jews ; 
and   more   than    once   he   was  generous 


enough  to  ffive  a  pound  or  tno  to  assist  a 
distTMsed  feUow-creatnre. 

Although  very  fond  of  ale,  he  spent  only 
one  sixpence  on  that  liquor  during  tlie 
forty-three  years  he  was  curate  of  Slew- 
faury ;  but  it  most  be  confessed  he  used  to 
partake  of  it  too  freely  when  he  oould  have 
It  vnthout  cost,  until  about  ten  years  ago, 
when  at  a  neighbour's  wedding,  having 
taken  too  much  of  this  his  fevourite  beve- 
lage,  it  was  noticed  and  talked  of  by  some 
of  the  persons  present  Being  huit  by 
this,  he  made  a  tow  never  more  to  taste  a 
drop  of  that  or  any  other  strong  liquor; 
and  his  promise  he  scrupulously  and 
honestly  kept,  although  contrary  to  his 
natural  desires,  and  exposed  to  many 
temptations.* 


A  BALLAD. 
For  th*  TaJbk  Book. 

"  A  rtry  Una  gmtleauHi  traad*  tke  iairn. 

H«  piim  o«r  ootttf*  dolj ; 
W«  m«t  in  Uie  gnm  the  otk«r  both. 

And  ha  Tow'd  to  lor*  mm  trnlj ; 
H«  oOI'd  me  hia  daar,  his  lora,  hb  life. 

And  toU  me  Ua  hawt  wu  buvinf ; 
Bot  h«  Barer  onaa  aaid— will  joa  be  mj  wife  f 

So  I  left  hin  hia  oilws  qyaraiaf .** 

**  A«d  whAt  ««re  hia  oObn  to  thaa^  my  aUld  V 

Old  WoodlMd  aftid  to  NaMf- 
**  Oh  m$mj  thiiiA  wUah  almoat  bac«U*d 

Yov  smpla  dMfhtoi*B  hmcj  s 
He  talk'd  of  jevda,  Uaaa.  mad  gold. 

Of  a  easUe,  aerranta,  a«d  aatriafa ; 
Aad  I  covld  haT«  lov'd  the  joath  ao  bold* 

But  he  aerer  talk'd  of  marriafo. 

**  So  I  drew  baok  my  hand,  aad  aarad  ay  Itpa. 

For  I  oared  aot  lor  hia  tooaoj ; 
Aad  I  thooffht  ha  waa  like  Iho  boe  which  aipa 

From  aT'rjr  Sower  ito  hoaojr : 
Yet  I  think  hia  heart  ia  a  litUa  beat 

Towards  me,**  aaid  Naaej,  **  aad  marriafo; 
For  last  aight,  aa  aoon  as  to  aleap  1  wmt, 

I  droam'd  of  a  oaatla  aad  oarriace.'* 

**  'Twere  wnmg ,  mjr  child,"  old  Woodland  aaid, 

**  Saeh  idle  dream  to  cherish 
The  rosea  of  Ufa  full  soon  will  Side, 

They  aerer  should  timeless  perish  : 
The  flower  thafs  plnek'd  will  briefly  die, 

Tho*  placed  on  a  peerless  boeom ; 
Aad  ere  yoa  look  with  a  loriag  eye, 

Thtak,  think  on  a  fadiag  bioaaom.*' 


Augtut  22,  1 827. 


C.  Cole. 
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Wit^D  in  fiagbutft)  Earn,  Stflfnfftoti* 

A  HUT.ERECTED  BY  WIIXIAMCOHRAIX,  A  POOR  AND  AGED  LABOUREIt, 

AFTER  THE  VIOLENT  AHD  LAWLESS  DESTRUCTION  OF  HIS  COTTAGE, 

EARLY  IN  THE  HORNING  OF  THE  SIXTH  OF  SEPTEMBER,  183T. 


rhnipltKUItwHiii 


I  Draught,  in  lb«  XMrp-Dn  Book,  thai  I  (Me  the  gme,  Iha  oppretud  miRht  "  go 

Aaddoneniih"  Utgtnitk-laQe 'altogelber—  free,"  and  "  bMr  not  uie  voice  of  Ihe  op- 

the  tale  of  the  poor  rrma'i  wrongi,  when  preuoi'' — but  when  lelfiihnMK  is  unwatch- 

"  tha  prood  man*!  contumel;  "  grew  into  ed  it  hai  a  natural  tendency  to  break  forth , 

open  aggrcMion,  had  paaied  ^m  me ;  and  and  a  nidden  and  recent  renewal  of  an  onl- 

I  preanmed  that,  for  bii  liitle  while  on  this  rage,  which  every  faoneit  mind  had  m*^ 

Vol.  n.-- 40. 
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demned,  furnishes  a  fresh  story.    It  is  well  his  garden  torn  up,  and  thrown  in  »  heap 

related  in  the  following  letter : —  into  the  lane.     He  declared,  with  a  tear, 

I-   ..    r»j;j^«  th»t  "  it  had   ruined  him  for  e^er,  and 

io  the  Ji,(Mor.  ^^^,^  y^  ^jj^  ^^j^  ^  j^j^  „    J  j.^  ^^ 

Sir, — In  the  first  ▼olume  of  the  Every-  ask  him  many  questions :  it  had  been  a  sta 
thy  Book  you  have  favoured  the  lovers  of  to  probe  his  too  deeply  wounded  feelings, 
rural  scenery  with  an  historical  and  descrip-  Proceeding  up  the  lane,  to  where  it  n 
tive  notice  of  llagbush-lanc,  Islington,  crossed  by  the  new  road,  I  perceived  that, 
accompanied  with  an  engraving  of  the  in  the  open  space  by  the  road-side,  at  the 
*'  mud  edifice**  which  formerly  sIckkI  there ;  entrance  into  the  narrow  part  of  the  lane, 
of  which  you  have  given  "  the  simple  an-  the  old  man  had  managed  to  botch  up,  with 
nals  :*' — its  erection  by  a  poor  labourer  who,  pieces  of  board  and  old  canvass,  a  misera- 
else,  had  no  shelter  for  himself,  wife,  and  ble  shed  to  shelter  him.  It  was  surrounded 
child,  to  *'  shrink  into,*'  when  ^*  pierced  with  household  utensils,  and  what  materials 
by  wintry  winds  ;*'-'*its  demolition  by  the  he  had  saved  from  the  ruins  of  his  cottage 
wealthy  occupants  of  the  neighbouring  —a  most  wretched  sty — but  little  larger 
fields  ;-^he  again-houseless  man*s  endea-  than  the  dog-kennel  that  was  erected  near 
▼our  to  rebuild  his  hovel ; — the  rich  man's  it,  from  which  a  faithful  cur  barked  loudly 
ro|>etition  of  the  destruction  of  his  half-  at  the  intruder*8  footstep, 
finished  hut; — and  finally,  the  laboiirer*s  Being  a  stranger  in  the  neiglibourhood,  I 
succeeding  in  the  erection  of  a  cottage,  cannot  pietend  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
more  commodious  than  the  first,  where  he  motives  that  have  induced  his  rich  neigh- 
continued  unmolested  to  sell  small  beer  to  hours  thus  to  distress  tlte  poor  and  aged 
poor  workmen  and  way&rers.^Allow  me,  nian ; — perhaps  they  are  best  known  to 
sir,  the  melancholy  task  of  informing  you  themselves,  and  it  is  well  if  they  can  justify 
of  the  ^'  final  destruction  "  of  this  sample  them  to  any  but  themseWes  1 — ^but  surely, 
of  rusticity.— Hagbush-lane  is  despoiled  of  surely  he  will  not  be  suffered  to  remain 
its  appropriate  ornament.  thus  exposed  in  the  approaching  season, 

I  have  ever  been  an  admirer  of  the  beau-  «     „     .^..     .        _*.v 

tiful  scenery  that  is  to  be  met  with  on  that  ^^^  'm  a!  !vT""l    JT' \w-.. 

.:j        f  .1.  ^        t.         !•       >   J.    ^  la  Ike  wild  deptk  of  wi»t«r,  while  withMt 

Side  Of  the  metropolis;  and  never,  since  The <«.el.«'wi»d- blow io^-— 

reading  your  interesting  narrative  and  de- 
scription, have  I  strolled  that  way,  without        Perhaps,  sir,  T  give  too  much  room  to 

passing  through  Ha^bush-lane.     On  enter-  my  feelings..  My  intention  was  but  to  in- 

ing  the  wide  part  from  the  field  by  Copen-  form  you  of  a  regretted  change  in  a  scene 

hagen-house,  one  day  last  week,  I  was  sadly  which  you  have  noticed  and  admired  in  the 

astonished  at  the  change — the  cottage,  with  Every-Dag  Book.    Should  you  consider  it 

its  garden-rails  and  benches,  had  disap-  worthy  of  further  notice  in  the.Tafrfe  Book, 

peared ;  and  the  garden  was  entirely  laid  you  will  oblige  me  by  putting  it  forward  in 

waste :  trees,  bushes,  and  vegetables  rudely  what  form  b^t  pleases  yourself, 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  lay  withering  where  ■  I  remain,  &c. 

they  had  flourished.    Upon  the  site  of  his        Sept.  19, 1827.  So  and  So. 

demolished  dwelling  stood  the  poor  old 

man,  bent  by  affliction,  as  much  as  by  age.  This  communication,  accompanied  bj 
leaning  on  his  stick.  From  the  heart-  the  real  name  and  address  of  its  warm- 
broken  expression  of  his  features,  it  did  hearted  writer,  revived  my  recollections 
not  take  me  a  moment  to  guess  the  cause  and  kindled  my  feelings.  I  immediately 
of  this  devastation :  —  the  opulent  land-  wrote  to  a  friend,  who  lives  in  the  vicinage 
holder  has,  for  the  third  time,  taken  this  of  Hagbush-lane,  requesting  him  to  hasten 
ungentle  expedient  to  rid  his  pastures  of  a  to  the  site  of  the  old  cottage,  which  was 
neighbouring  **  nuisance  '^  -*  the  hut  of  quite  as  well  known  to  him  as  to  me,  and 
cheerless  poverty.  bring  me  a  drawing  of  the  place  in  its  pie- 
The  distressed  old  matic  stated,  that  on  sent  state,  with  such  particulars  of  the 
Thursday,  (which  was  the  sixth  of  Septem^  razing  of  the  edifice  as  he  could  obtain, 
ber,)  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  His  account,  as  I  collect  it  from  verbal  nar- 
before  the  inmates  had  arisen,  a  party  of  ration,  corroborates  that  of  my  correspond* 
workmen  came  to  the  cottage ;  and,  merely  ent. 

informing  them  that  ''  they  must  disturb        So  complete  has  been  the  devastation, 

them,"  instantly  commenced  the  work  of  thai  a  drawing  of  the  spot  whereon  the 

destruction.    His  dwelling  was  soon  level-  cottage  stood  would  merely  be  a  view  of 

l<*4  with  the  ground  ;  and  the  growth  of  the  level  earth.    My  friend  walked  over  it. 
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and  along  HarbtMb^laiM^  till  he  came  into  oattage  was  the  reaoit  and  drinking-plact 

the  new  road,  (leading;^  from  the  King's  of  idle  and  diaocderly  persons.  I  took  some 

lit  ad  at  Hollowav  to  the  lower  road  from  pains  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  but  could  ncTer 

JLondon  to  Kentish  Town.)  immediately  at  trace  it  beyond — ^the  most  dubitable  autho- 

the  comer  of  the  continuation  of  Hagbush«  lity— general  report.    It  is  quite  true,  that 

lane»  which  begins  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  I  saw  persons  there  whom  I  preferred  not 

new  road,  he  perceived  a  new  hut,  and  near  to  sit  down  with,  because  their  manners 

it  the  expelled  occupant  of  the  cottage,  aud  habits  were  diiiereot  from  my  own ; 

which  haa  been  laid  waste  in  the  other  yet  I  nol  unfrequently  took  a  cup  of  the 

part  of  the  lane.    On  asking  the  old  man  old  man's  beer  among  them,  and  silently 

respecting  the  occasion  and  manner  of  his  watched  them,  and  sometimes  talked  with 

ejectment,  he  cried.    It  was  a  wet  and  them ;  and,  for  any  thing  that  I  could  ob- 

oreary  day;  and  the  poor  fellow  in  tears,  and  serve—and  I  know  myself  to  be  a  close 

his  hastily  thrown  up  tenement,  presented  observer — ^they  were  quite  as  honourable 

a  cheerless  and  desolate  scene.    His  story  and  moral,  as  persons  of  more  refined  ]an« 

was  short.    On  the  Xhuisday,  (mentioned  goage  and  dress,  who  frequent  respectable 

ID  the  lettei^y  so  early  as  five  in  the  mornings  eoiTee  housai»    i  had  been,  too,  withinside 

some  men  brought  a  ladder,  a  barrow,  and  the  cottage,  which  was  a  place  of  rude  ae- 

a  pickaxe,  and  ascending  the  ladder  began  eomnaodation  for  no  more  than  iU  settled 

to  untile  the  roof,  while  the  old  man  and  ooenpants.   It  was  on  the  o«tside  thai  the 

his  wife  we^  in  bed.    He  hastily  rose;  poor  couple  entertained  their  cnstooMrs, 

Jiev  demanded  of  him  to  unlock  the  door;  who  usualljr  eat  on  the  turf  seat  against  the 

on  his  refusing  they  burst  it  open  with  the  foot-path  side  of  the  hut,  or  on  as  empty 

pick-axe,  and  having  thus  forced  an  ei^  barrel  or  two,  or  a  three4egged  milking, 

trance  compelled  his  wife  to  get  up.   They  stool.    On  the  hedge  side  el  the  cottage 

then  wantonly  threw  out  and  broke  the  few  was  a  small  low  lean-to,  wherein  the  old 

household  utensils,  and  hewed  down  the  man  kept  a  pig  to  fatten.    At  the  front  end 

walb  of  the  dwelling.   In  the  little  garden,  was  an  enclosure  of  a  few  feet  of  ground, 

they  rooted  up  and  destroyed  every  tree,  with    domestic   fowls    and    their   callow 

shrub,  and  vegetable;    and   finally,  they  broods,  which  ran  about   cackling,   and 

levelled  all  vestiges  which  could  mark  the  routing  the  earth  for  their  living.    In  the 

place,  as  having  been  used  or  cultivated  for  rear  of  the  cottage  was  a  rod  or  two  of 

the  abode  and  sustenance  of  human  beings*  ground  banked  <^,  and  well  planted  with 

Some  of  the  less  destructible  requisites  of  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  other  garden  stofi*, 

the  cottage  they  trundled  in  the  barrow  where  I  have  often  seen  the  oM  roan  fully 

up  the  lane,  across  the  road,  whither  the  employed   in   weeding   and    cultivating ; 

old  man  and  his  wife  followed,  and  were  digginsr  up  old,  or  preparing  for  new  crops, 

left  with  the  few  remnants  of  their  miser*  or  plauiing  and  mending  his  little  fences, 

able  property  by  the  housebreakers.    On  Between  his  vegetables,  and  his  live  stock, 

that  spot  they  put  together  their  present  and  his  few  customers,  he  had  enoogh  to 

hut  vritfa  a  few  old  boards  and  canvass,  as  do ;  and  i  never  saw  him  idle.    I  never 

represented  in  the  engraving,   and  there  law  him  sittine  down  to  drink  with  them ; 

they  remain  to  tell  the  storv  of  their  un-  and  if  he  had,  there  was  nothing  among 

redressed  wrongs  to  all  who  desire  the  par-  them  but  the  small  beer.    From  the  early 

dculars.  part  of  the  spring  to  the  end  of  the  year  just 

The  old  man  represents  the  *^  ringlead-  mentioned,  I  have  been  past  and  loitered 

cr,**  as  he  calls  him,  in  diis  last  work  of  near  the  cottage  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 

rain,  to  be  the  fbveman  of  a  great  cow-  from  the  early  dawn,  before  even  the  sun, 

keeping   landholder    and    speculator,    to  or  the  inmates  had  risen,  till  after  they  had 

whose  f&eld-possessioiis  the  cottage  on  the  gone  to  rest,  and  the  moon  was  hiafa,  and 

waste  was  adjacent.    Who  employed  this  Uie  stars  were  in  their  courses*    Never  in- 

^  ringleader^  and  bis    followers?    Who  the  hours  I   spent  around  the  place  by 

was  this  instigating  and  protecting  accessary  day  or  night,  did  I  see  or  hear  any  persons 

before  and  aner  this  brutal  houMbreaking,  or  practices  that  would  be  termed  disor- 

and  wilfol  vraste  ?  deny  by  any  but  the  worst  judges  of  human 

The  helpless  man  got  his  living  by  sell-  nature  and  morals — ^the  underbred  overpo- 

ing  small  oeer,  and  a  little  meat,  cooked  lite,  and  vulgarly  overdressed.  There  I  have 

by  his  vrife,  to  others  as  poor  and  helpless  seen  a  brickmaker  or  two  with  their  wives 

as  themselves ;  and  they  eked  out  their  and  daughters  sitting  and  regaling,  as  much 

existence  by  their  garden  produce.    In  the  at  home,  and  as  sober  and  innocent,  as  parties 

•ummer  of  1825  I  heard  it  said,  that  their  o<  French  ladies  and  gentlemen  atChedron's 
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in  LeiceatcT-square ;  and  from  these  peo-  of  a  carriage  thoroughfare,  between  the  back 
pie,  if  spoken   to  civil  I  j,  there  was  Ian-  road  to   Holloway  and    Islington    upper 
guage  as  civil.    There  I  have  seen  a  coin-  street,  which,  if  now  open,  wouid  be  of  great 
fortably  dressed  man,  in  a  clean  shirt,  and  use.    Many  of  the  inhabitants,  however 
a  coat  and  hat  as  good  as  a  FleetpStreet  may  not  be  so  easily  satisfied  as  a  few 
ti«desman*s»  with  a  jug  of  twmU  **  entire "  that    the   individual,  who  has  at  length 
before  him,  leisurely  at  work  on  a  pair  of  wholly  enclosed  it,  and  shut  it  against  the 
shoes,  joining  in  the  homely  oonversation,  public,  has  any  more  right  to  stop  up,  and 
and  in  choruses  of  old  English  songs,  raised  take  the  ground  of  this  highway  to  himself 
by  his  compeers.    There,  too,  I  have  heard  than  to  enclose  so  much  of  the  road  to 
a  company  of  merry-hearted  labourers  and  Holtoway  through  which  the  mails  pass, 
holiday -making    journeymen,    who    had  I  have  often  perambulated  Uagbush-lane, 
straggled  away  from  their  smithies  and  as  the  old  London  north  road,  from  Old- 
fun  aces  in  the  lanes  of  London,  to  breathe  street  across  the  €ity*road,  the  Lower  and 
the  fresh  air,  pealing  out  loud  laoghter.  Upper  Islington-,  and  Holloway  roads,  by 
while  the  birds  whistled  orer  their  heads  the  Islington  workhouse,  on  to' the  Boll  ring 
from  the  slender  branches  of  the  green  field;  ^which  is  in  priTate  hands,  no  one 
elms.    In  the  old  man  I  saw  nothing  but  knows  how ;)  from  thence,  over  the  site  of 
unremitting  industry ;  and  in  his  customers  the  destroyed  cottage  to  the  old  man's  pre- 
nothing  but  rode  yet  inoffensive  good-nature,  sent  hot ;  then  along  the  meadows;  across 
He  was  getting  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  Highgate-archway-cut  into  other  mea- 
his  brow,  and  his  brow  was  diaily  moistened  dows,  through  which  it  winds  back  again, 
bylaboor.  and  recroases  the  archway-cot,  and  after- 

When  I  before  related  something  of  this  wards  crosses  the  London  road,  between 

poor  man*s  origin,*  and  his  former  endur-  stately  elms,  towards  Hornsey, 

ances,  I  little  suspected  that  I  should  have  Perhaps  the  Commissioners  of  Crown 

lo  tell  that,  after  ttie  parochial  officers  of  Is-  Lands,  or  Woods  and  Forests,  may  find  it 

lington  had  declined  to  receive  him  into  the  convenient  and  easy  to  institute  an  inquiry 

poor-house,  the  parish  would  suffer  him  to  into  tfie  encroachments  of  Ilasbusb-lane, 

wi  molested  as  a  labourer  on  its  waste.    He  as  a  disused  public  road ;  and  devise  m 

has  been  hunted  as  a  wild  beast ;  and,  per-  method  of  obtaining  its  worth,  in  aid  of 

haps,  had  he  been  a  younger  man,  and  with  the  public  service. 

vindictive  feelings,  be  might  have  turned  Meantime,  the  aggression  on  the  old  cot- 
round  upon  his  enemies,  and  lawlessly  tager  must  not  be  foigotten.  The  private 
avenged  nimself  for  the  lawless  injories  in-  wrong  he  has  sustained  is  in  the  natnre  of 
flicted  on  him.  Vagrancy  is  easily  tempted  a  public  wrong ;  and  it  is  open  to  everv 
to  criminality,  and  the  step  is  short.  one  to  consider  of  the  means  by  which 

It  is  scarcely  three  weeks  since  the  old  these  repeated  breadies  of  the  peace  may 

cottager  was  in  a  snug  abode  of  his  own  be  prevented,  and  redress  be  oDtained  for 

handmakinff,  with  a  garden  that  had  yielded  the  poor  man*s  injuries.                         « 

support  to  him  and  his  wife  through  the     . 

summer,  and  roots  growing  in  it  for  their  ^         >^  tKlltjttrf 

winter  consumption.     TlMse  have  been  ®Jll'l*lOi  fllaP0« 

mercilessly  laid  waste  at  the  oominff-in  of  ^^  XXXV 

the  inclement  season.    Will  no  one  further 

investigate  the  feeto,  and  aid  him  in  obtain-  [From  the  **  Hectors,"  a  Comedy ;  by 

ing  "  indemnity  for  th«  past,  and  security  Edmund  Prestwick,  1641.] 

for  the  fotore  V  j  fFaiting  Mmid  wheedlet  an  eU  Juitice 

Respectmg  the  nghU  of  the  parish  of  ^^  ^  belie/Tthat  her  Loify  u  in  lave  wUh 

Islmgton  in  Haffbush-lane,  as  the  ancient  t^          ''                       ' 

and  long  disused  north  road  into  London,  '      , ....  .^^^  ^^^^  ^^  w«.«  af «» mtrmm^m 

do  not  prelead  to  determine;  becaose,  ^ k,^, „ ^^ i. fo, th. weld ; for fn« l« bfaaey 

after  the  warm  dif ciusions  and  strong  reso-  ^^^,^^oiA  .».  i  Uv«  h««ni  ker  .y.  that 

lotions  of  Its  vcstnes,  sometime  ago,  re-  ^,^^„  ^^  ^^  t^,w^  it  h«  b«i  «i  »a]L 

specting  a  part  of  this  road  which  had  been  ^^^  to  bar.  that  Ae  kmth  bee.  cooventtt  with 

partially  appropriated   to   private   ose,   the  ^^^  «mB«ellort  sad  Mrjeuta ;  and  what  a  happiaeM 

parish  may  have  thoiooghly  good  reasons  ^«  |^^  loaieUmM  to  look  aa  hoor  together  upoa  th« 

for  acqoiescing   in  the  entire   stopping  op  jodgM.    8he  will  go  aad  walk  a  whole  afteraooa  is 

^    ^  -  -  Charter  Hoete  Garden,  on  parpoee  to  riew  the  aactcat 

•  la  the  firat  Tolume  of  the  Epery-Dagf  Book,tfo.  rt-.,u_^  ,u«_^     m^.  u„.  .^  »k...««.  •  •«»»• 

•8.  which  oooUins  the  aocoaat  of  Hagba'hlaae  ead  <«■«»■»•■  w'~-    Not  hHig  ago  there  wae  a  yoaac 

ICe  Tieinag«,«ol.  8G7  to  87i.  Oeatlemaa  here  aboat  the  towa  who,  hearing  of  her 
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rieheft,aEd  Icaowiog  tHU  her  Humour,  hud  aloiMtfot 
Mr,  by  oovnterffitiog'biinMlf  to  be  an  old  man. 

Jmstiee,  And  how  came  he  to  mies  hrr  ? 

Maid,  The  strattgllest  that  erer  jroti  heard ;  for  all 
things  were  agreed,  the  verj  writinfi  drawn,  and  whea 
he  came  to  seal  them,  because  he  set  his  name  withont 
a«niga  pail  of  npeetaeles,  «he  would  never  see  him  mort*. 

Jm$ii94,  Vuj,  if  she  san  lore  an  old  man  so— well— 

The  Waiting  Maid  piaeeM  the  Justice, 
where  he  can  overhear  a  sham  diecouree  of 
the  Lady  with  a  pretended  Brother. 

Broker.  What  is  the  matter,  Sister  ?  yon  do  not 
we  to  be  BO  strange  to  me.  ^ 

Ladjf.  I  do  not  indeed;  bnt  now  methinks  I  cannot 
CMceal  any  thing;  yt  I  oould  wi«h  jou  oo^  now 
gness  mj  thonghts,  and  look  into  mj  miad;  and  see 
what  strange  passiona  have  raled  thereof  late,  withont 
forcing  me  to  strain  my  modesty. 

Broth.  What,  are  yon  in  Iotc  with  anybody  ?  Come, 
let  me  know  the  party ;  a  brother's  advice  may  do  yoa 
no  harm. 

Sht.  Did  you  not  see  an  ancient  gentleman  with  me, 
whra  you  came  in  ? 

Broth.  What,  is  it  any  son  or  kinmnan  of  his  ? 

-5>'««.  No.ne.    (Sheweepi.) 

Broth.  Whothmr 

Sist.  I  have  told  yon — 

Broth.  What,  that  feeble  and  decrepit  piece  of  age— 

fSist.  Nay,  brother — 

Broth.  That  sad  effect  of  some  threescore  years  and 
lea— that  antic  reliqne  of  the  last  ceatary— 

Sist.  Alas,  dear  brother,  it  is  bnt  too  tme. 

Broth.  It  is  impossible. 

Sist.  One  wonld  think  so  indeed. 

Broth.  I  grant,  yon  may  bear  a  rererrace  and  re- 
gard, aa  to  yonr  &ther's«ahea,  or  your  graadsire's  tomb. 

Si$t.  Alas,  brother,  yoa  know  I  never  did  affect 
those  Tain  though  pleasing  braveries  of  youth,  bat  still 
have  set  my  miad  on  the  more  noble  part  of  man, 
which  age  doth  more  refine  and  elaborate,  than  it  dolli 
depress  and  sink  (his  same  eontsmptible  eled. 

Juitict.  I  see,  she  loves  me. 


[From  «  Hey  for  Hoaealty,'^  a  Comedy, 
byT.RaDdolpb,  1651.] 

To  Pbiiue. 

Did  not  Win  Sammera  break  his  wind  for  thee  f 
And  Sl^aketpeare  therefore  writ  his  comedy  ? 
All  things  acknowledge  thy  vast  power  diviae. 
Great  God  of  Money,  whoee  most  powerful  shine 
Gives  motioa,  life ;  day  rises  from  thy  sight. 
Thy  eetting  tkoegh  at  noon  makes  pitchy  night 
9ole  eatholie  eaase  of  what  we  feel  and  see. 
All  in  this  all  are  but  the  eflbets  of  thee. 

Richee  above  Poverty  ;  a  syUogiem. 

—'HLj  laq/or.  That  which  it  most  noble,  is  most 
honorable.  But  Poverty  ie  more  noble.  Wf  wiaor  I 
prove  thus.  Whose  houses  are  most  ancient,  those  are 
most  noble.  But  Poverty's  houses  are  moet  ancient ; 
hr  some  of  them  are  so  old,  like  Vicarage  houses,  they 
are  every  hour  in  danger  of  falliag. 


Sfmiioner'e  Preface  before  the  Play. 

Reader,  thia  is  a  pleasant  Comedy,  though  some 
>7  Jn^^rB  it  satirical,  'tis  the  more  like  Aristophanes, 
the  father;  besides,  if  it  be  biting,  'tis  a  biting  age  wo 
live  in ;  then  biting  for  biting.  Again,  Tom  Randal. 
the  adopted  son  of  Ben  Jonson,  being  the  Translatoi 
hereof,  followed  his  father's  stepe.  They  both  of  them 
loved  Sack,  aad  harmless  mirth,  and  liere  they  iihew 
it;  and  I,  that  kaow  myself,  am  not  averM  from  it 
neither.  This  1  thought  good  to  acquaint  thee  with. 
FareweS.    Thine,  F.J. 


[From  the  "  Example,*'  a  Tragi-Comedy, 
by  Jas.  Shirley,  1638.J 

The  kumoHr  of  a  wary  Knight,  who  sleepi 
dU  dayy  and  wahee  all  night,  for  eeatrity, — 
He  caiie  up  hie  Houeckoid  at  wddnight. 

Plot.  Dormant,  why  Dormant,  than  eternal  slec^r 
Who  would  be  troubled  with  these  lethaigies 
About  him  ?  are  yoo  oeme,  dveamer  ? 

DtfDBdat  (^niering.)     Would    I   were   so   happy. 
There's  le»  noise  in  »  steeple  upon  a  Coronatioa-dajr. 
O  sleep,  sleep,  tho'  it  were  a  dead  one,  would  be  com* 
fortable.    Your  Worship  might  be  pleased  to  let  my 
fellow  Old-nt  wateh  as  well  as  L 
P/oe.  Old-rat  I  that  fieUow  is  a  droae. 
Dorm.  He  has  slept  this  half  hoar  on  the  iron  che^t 
Would  I  were  in  my  grave  to  take  a  nap ;  death  wonld 
\o  me  a  courtesy ;  I  should  be  at  vest,  and  hear  no 
noise  of  **  Dormant** 
Plot.  Hah !  what's  the  matter? 
Dorm.  Nothing  but  a  yawn.  Sir,  I  do  all  I  can  to 
keep  mysdf  waking. 

PUtL  'Tis  done  considerately     This  heavy  dufaiees 
Is  the  disease  of  souls.    Sleep  in  the  night  I 
Dorm.  Shall  I  wake  my  fellow  Old-rat  ?  be  is  /ee. 

freshed. 
Plot.  Do :  bnt  return  yon  with  him :  I  have  business 

witlibolh— 
Dorm.  To  hear  us  join  in  opbion  of  what's  a  tikn\  1 
Thfy  talk  jof  EndjrmioB :  now  could  I  sleep  three  li  ve& 

(oxit.:) 
Plot.  When  other  men  measure  the  hours  with  sleep, 
Carvleas  of  where  they  are  and  whom  they  trust, 
Kxposing  their  condition  to  danger 
Of  plots,  I  wake  and  wisely  think  prevention. 
Night  was  hot  made  to  snore  in ;  bnt  so  ealm. 
For  our  imaginati<»s  to  be  stirrinig 
About  the  world  ;  this  subtle  world,  this  world 
Of  plots  aad  close  oonspiraey.    There  in 
Na  faith  ia  man  nor  woman.    Where's  thia  Dormant  ? 
Dorm.  (ro-e»tering  with  (Hd^at.)  Here  ia  the  sleejiy 

vermin. 
OM.  It  has  been  day  this  two  hours. 
Plot.  Then  *tis  time  for  me  to  go  to  bed. 
Dorwtt  Would  my  hour  were  once  come  I 
Plot.  Keep  ont  daylight,  aad  set  up  a  fresh  taper. 
Dorm.  By  that  time  we  have  dined,  he  will  have 

slept  out  his  first  sleep. 
Old.  And  after  ouppef  call  for  his  breakfast 
Plot.  Yon  are  sura  'tis  ssoming  ? 
Dorm.  Aa  sure  as  I  am  sleepy. 

C.  I- 
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For  M.  mie  Book.  »•  J"-  *- •  "^"^  *^'- 

IMPEEIAL  FATE.  layB.  Aoriah  iC««. 

. tet«.tn^....n>.o*.  161.  T.TU»  Ak^^^^^^^       cUed  Antooiou. 

..iuu^  .tone,  of  U»#  d«th  of  KiH» :-  ^*"*'  **"^-  ,   ,   ^ 

H^w  m*  hav.  keen  dep^i'*.  «wmi  .taiii  «  w»r  j  ^q^    MaBCU«  Au«LlU8,cdled  AntOOmUS 

KMf,DM<kki>Mw«-  1^.  p«r(jiia«  was  murdered  by  the  »ol- 

nn-  anv  mwi  e«*y  the  titeatio*  <rf    195,  jMihw  JhHm  w«s  bdieaded  by «»« 
...ilShst    LetWmpiru^tKeWlowin^^  Mldien. 

of  the /ortr*«««»  B«nM  €m|*W  ^^  ^^^ 

^J!^  to  Ih.  orfinary  cou«e  of  na-    '*'  Geta  was  killed  by  h«  brother 

last  enemy     m  uw ""»»   J  Caracalla,  who   was  afterwards 

*"•'""  kUled  by  MaitiaL 

u  222    Heliogabalut  was  murdered  by  ln« 

15!  Augustus   Cjmaii   rfW   a   naiwrmi         '         soldiers,  who  threw  his  dead  body 
ilMf  A.  into  the  Tiber. 

dd.  riftfriM  WIS  smotheied  wUh  pillows,  ^^^   ^|eT«mfef  was  beheaded  by  the  sol- 

at  the  instigation  of  Macro,  the  ^jj^„^ 

friend  of  Caligula.  238.  Af«i-.i»  was  murdered  by  his  owa 

42.  COigfila  was  sUbbed  by  Cherea  and  guards. 

other  oonspiiatoTS,  when  retinng  -.    ...^  .^  Aaamtw,  joint  enipe- 

from  the  Slebration  of  the  Pala-  238.  ^^^^^  ^'".Si'riered  by  Se 

tine  games.  pmtonan  guaids. 

55.  Cimdim,^^,yoj^^^  ^  ^„^^,ed  by  order  of 

of  his  wife  Aggnppina.  a4d.  «"™j;...     ^^^  y^^  y,^  associated 

69    Nero  in  the  midst  of  a  general  revolt  ^-^^  y^^  in  Ae  command  of  the 

was  condemned  to  death  by  the  empire. 

beheaded.  253.  GMiM  was  slain  in  batUe,  with  his 
70    O/Ao  destroyed  himself,  to  awid  fur.  competitor  Emdianus. 

ther  contest  with  hU  competitor  ^59.  Tirfmim  was  taken  prisoner  by  &i|)0% 

ViteUius.  king  of  Persia,  who  caused  hi.P 

70    Hf*«t«  was  massacred  by  the  popu.  u>  be  cnielly  murdered. 

lace,  who  threw  his  dead  body  ^^3    Gaiienns  was  slain  by  his  own  sol- 

into  the  Tiber.  diers. 

79.  Ve*fasiak  died  a  fuOurtd  death.  570.  Claudius  died  a  nmturai  death, 

81    TUwt.    It  is  suspected  that  his  death  ^^^   j4Mrelian  was  murdered  by  Meocsthos 

was  hastened  by  his  brother  Do-  ^^^  <^her  conspirators. 

">»*»*"•  275.  Tacitus  died  a  natural  death. 

♦6.  Domitian  was  murdered  by  Stephanus  *  murdered  by  his  boWienu 

and  other  conspirators^  «-*•  rruvmm    «  ^ 
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384.  Canu  and    his  soas,   Curintu   and  His  successor,  Carloman,  fell  by  an  ill- 

Nwneriau,  joint  emperors.     The  directed  spear,  thrown,  by  his  own  servanr, 

father  was  struck  dead  by  light-  at  a  wild  i)oar. 

ning,  and   both    his  sons  were  Charles  the  Fat  perished  of  want,  grief, 

munlered.  and  poison,  all  together. 

304.  DiocMa»  and  Maximhn.  joint  em-  .   «'?  sucwswr.  Charles  the  Simple,  died 

^^         Deron     Dioclesian  resiitned  the  pn»o«>  of  penury  and  despair. 

'^   '  1      J  J*  J    '^u  .  c  Ijouis  the  Stranirer.  who  succeeded  him, 

empire,  and  died  either  by  poison  _J~v".-    j  J.  j    Su      u    •"'•'•r™~r  "'"'' 

or  madness.    MaximianX  re-  w»»b™'»ed  to  deaUi  as  he  was  hunting. 

signed,  but  was  afterwards  con-    . . ^'hy"'  »^  ^"'k^',  "^  •'*•  '»•* 
demned  to  death  by  ConsUntine.    ^"f  "f  "»«  ™««  °f  Charlemagne,  weie 

^  both  poisoned  by  their  wives. 

ort*    r</>«r.....«».<»«Ya  on<i  f  j*'*'*^    empcrors,        After  a  revolution  of  two  hundred  and 
l^'  o  Tll.w,r  1  ^^  **«'  «  *»-    ^Wrty  years,  there  remained  of  the  whole 

jii.  UALSRivs,  itural  death.  line  of  Charlemagne,  only  Charies,  duke 

343.  CoNSTANTiNE  the  Great  died  a  nm-  «f  ^;7*^^^    «:"^    *»^'  /!!?^''lf5^*"?"^ 

tural  death  «'rugghng  in  defence  of  his  fjghts  agamst 

Hugh  Capet,  sunk  beneath  the  fortune  of 

Where  did  these  evenU  occur?    Among  ^"  "antagonist,  and  ended  his  life  and  race 

the  savage  tribes  of  interior  Africa,  or  the  "*i?**^*i7  confinement. 
rude  barbarians  of  modern  Europe?    No:        Th«  ^'?"<^»^  historians  observe  that  the 

but  in   Rome -imperial   Rome  — in  her  epithets  given  to  the  princes  of  the  Ime  of 

"  high  and  palmy   stkt^"  when  she  was  Charlemagne,  were,  almost  all,  eitpressive 

mistress  of  the  world,  and  held  within  her  J^  ^^«  contemptuous  light  in  which  that 

dominion  all  the  science  and  literature  of  ff  ™»?y  ^  ^^^^  ^y  ^*»«  P«oP^e  «^"  ^^^^"^ 

which  the  earth  conld  boast.    Surely  we  "  reigned. 
may  with  reason  doubt,  whether  the  moral 
improvement  of  mankind  invariably  keeps  Tue  Stuaets. 

pace  with  their  intellectual  advancement.  -^  ...        e  a^    ^  ^    ji 

^  Tlie  royal  une  of  Stuart  was  as  steadily 

O.  Z.        unfortunate  as  any  ever  recorded  in  history. 
Their  misfortunes  continued  with  unabated. 

succession,  during  three  hundred  and  ninety 

years. 
ILL-FATED  ROYAL  FAMILIES.  Robert  III.  broke  his  heart,  because  his 

eldest  son  Robert  was  starved  to  death, 

T«B  LiHB  OF  CuARLEM A.ONE.  *"d  ****  youngest,  James,  was  made  a  cap- 
tive. 

The  successors  of  Charlemagne  in  his  James  I.,  after  having  beheaded  three  of 

French    dominions,  were   examples  of  a  his  nearest  kinded,  was  assassinated  by  his 

melancholy  destiny.  bwn  unde,  who    was  tortured  to  deatli 

His  son,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  died  for  for  it. 

want  of  food,  in  eonsequence  of  a  supersti-  James  IT.  was  slain  by  the  bursting  of  a 

tious  panic.  piece  of  ordnance. 

Ilis  successor,  Charles  the  Bald,   was  James  III.,  when  ^flying  from  the  field 

poisoned  by  his  physician.  of  battle,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 

The  son  of  Charles,  Louis  the  Stutterer,  murdered  in  a  cottage,  into  which  he  had 

felt  also  by  poison.  been  carried  for  assistance. 

Chkrles,  king  of  Aquitaine,  brother  to  James  IV.  fell  in  Flodden  field. 

Louis,  was  fatally  wounded  in  the  head  by  James  V.  died  of  grief  for  the  wilful  ruin 

a  lord,  named  Albuin,  whom  he  was  en-  of  his  army  at  Solway  Moss. 

deavouring,  by  way  of  frolic,  to  terrify,  in  Henry   Stuart,  lord   Darnley,    was    as- 

disguise.                                                         *  sassinated,  and  then  blown  up  in  his  pa- 
Louis  III.,  successor  to  Louis  the  Stut-  lace 

terer,  riding  through  the  streets  of  Tours,  Mary  Stuart  was  beheaded  in  England. 

pursued  the  handsome  daughter  of  a  citizen  James   I.  (and  VI.  of  Scotland)  died, 

named  Germond,  till  the  tenified  girl  took  not  without  suspicion  of  being  poisone*! 

refuge  in  a  house ;  and  the  king,  thinking  by  lord  Buckingham. 

more  of  her  charms  than  of  the  size  of  the  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  at  Whitehall. 

gateway,  attempting  to  force  his  horse  after  Charles  11.  was  exiled  for  many  years; 

er,  broke  his  back,  and  died.  and  when  he  ascended  the  throne  becan 
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A  stave  to  His  pleasures :  he  Itred  a  sen- 
sualist, and  dieo  miserably. 

James  II.  abdicated  the  crawn,  and  died 
in  banishment. 

Anne,  after  a  reign,  which  though  glo- 
rious, was  rendered  unhappy  by  party  dis- 
putes, died  of  a  broken  heart,  occasioned 
oy  the  quarrels  of  her  favoured  servants. 

The  posterity  of  James  II.  lemain  pro- 
Mcribed  and  exiled. 


Far  th§  TvbU  Book, 
TALES  aP  TINMOUTHE  PRIORIE. 

Ko.  J. 
THE  MAIDEN  OF  TUE  €£▲. 

**  Al  MiiuMr  MyoKtrrnkje, 
**  That  any  nuu  kaa  apeeifji, 
•  •  *  • 

**  Aad  map  J  vnVontli  not  j«  .new, 
■*  Offd  swiehe  folke  ab  lond  tr«wa.** 

JOM«  LlB«ATS. 

O  lond  howls  th«  wind  o*er  the  blve,  blue  deep» 
And  lond  on  the  shore  the  danhUif  vanee  awwtp^ 
And  merk  u  the  night  b/  land  and  bj  sea. 
And  woe  to  the  stmofer  that's  out  on  the  lea. 

Closed  fast  ia  the  fate  of  the  pHorj  hall,* 
Uoseathed  etaad  the  towers  of  the  eaetle*  so  tall, 
Hlfh  iars  the  flames  on  the  hearth^stane  so  wide. 
Bat  woe  to  Cto  itranfer  that  Bfosui  the  Me. 


Hark  I  hark  I  #t  the  portal  who*s  Toioe  is  so  bold«- 
1t  eannot  be  open*d  for  silver  or  gold— 
The  foenan  h  *ear-«rith  his  harrjring  braftd* 
And  brent  are  the  homes  of  Northumberlaad. 

I'm  no  feewan,  M'Soot,  ki  sooth  now  to  sajr, 
Bat  a  minetral  who  wsarelh  the  peaeofal  laf ; 
W^kea  de  Mowbraj  the  Prior  doth  know. 
Then  open  the  gate,  ibr  ttie  aortk  wiads  blow. 

Who  hath  not  heard  De  Mowbray's  song  ? 
The  softest  harp  in  the  minstrel  thnmg ; 
O  niMjr  a  tme  love  ti^e  can  he  sii^. 
And  toneh  the  heart  with  hie  meltiDg  string. 

Now  wbil«  the  w«Ikin  with  tempest  rares, 
/  Rd  the  angry  ooeaa  maddens  4ts  watres, 
A  round  tho  heartb-stane  we'il  listen  to  thee. 
And  bpgaile  the  kwg  night  with  niiastraloye. 


O  sweet  aad  wild  is  tbeterpat^e  atraia. 
As  its  magic  steals  o'er  the  raptar*d 
And  hush*d  ia  the  crowd  of  bcfuon  all. 
As  thronged  they  sit  in  the  priorj  haU. 

**  O  what  is  sweeter  and  aoftnr  thaa  tboa 

**  Heathei^beU  on  the  noantain  brow  ? 

■*  And  what  is  mors  pars  thap  the  eparklisf  doir 

■*  nat  kisees  that  beather4ttU  so  Une  ? 

**  Yes !  far  far  swooter  and  ^rer  ia  she. 

•*  Tb*  dark-aynd  Maiden  of  thaSep. 

"  What  is  more  twatC  in  fbe  laafy  gtore 
«•  Thaa  tkojnigbltegalsPs  platntave  song  Of  love  ? 
**.ABd  what  ia  more  gay  thaa  tho  laik  of  apriaf, 
•«  As  ho  ewTOk  lightly  on  beaTn-bcnt  wing? 
*<  O  yes,  masooveet  and  mora  gay  ia  sM^ 
•  Tho  darfefyod  Maidaa  of  the 


**  Hot  raren  trsssss  in  ruglets  flow, 

**  Her  atep  ia  more  light  thaa  the  finreatdoe, 

**  Her  dark  eyee  shine  *aeaih  their 

*  likn  Ike  bright  bat  lambent  ligbt*ning  flash 

**  Of  a  saauper  ova,  as  noieeless  it  playa 

^  *llidst  a  million  staia  of  yet  softer  rays. 

**  The  beanteooa  Eltha*s  eveaing  song 
**  Is  wafted  o*er  tte  sweHing  wots, 

**  Aad  it  catches  tho  ear,  aa  it  eteals  sAong, 
**Of  wondering  seamen,  while  billows  lavo 

**  la  gentle  mnrmnn  his  vesselNi  prow, 

"Ashe  voynges  to  wbeio  the  oedars  grow. 

**  A  ahallop  ia  ridJmg  npoa  the  sen, 
**  WiHk  her  broad  sail  farl*d  to  the  masti 

•*  A  peBOOo  braTo  floats  fair  aad  firee 
•*  On  the  breese,  aa  it  whispers  fast  ; 

**  Aad  who  is  that  straager  of  lofty  mien 

•*  Who  is  rock'd  on  the  salt,  salt  tide  ? 

••  He  is  from  a  foreign  land  I 


**  A  straager  of  meikk  pride. 

••  He  has  board  the  beanteons  Eltha's  aotea 
'*  Borne  far  on  the  OYentide  broeae, 

'*  like  the  eaatem  parfnme  that  distant  flsats 
•  4>'er  the  sUver  soffiM'd  aoaa. 

«*  The  stranger  hath  ae«  dark  Eltba^  eye, 

**  As  it  glaaoM  o*er  the  aravo  ao  grsso  { 
*■  And  mark*d  her  tresses  of  raTsn-dye, 

**  (More  beaoteoos  than  goldea  sheen,) 
•*  laterwoTcn  with  searflowcn  of  whiten'd  ha^ 
**  Sneh  flowers  as  nerer  in  gnrdon  grew, 
*'  Bat  plaek*d  from  the  caToma  of  ooeaa  deep 

*  By  the  last  slonny  wayes*  fast  rnshing  sweof^ 

*  Aad  left  on  the  strand  as  a  tribute  to  ihee, 
••  Thoa  dark-eyed  Maiden  of  the  Sea. 

**  The  straager  Jov'd  darti  Kliha*s  lay, 
**  And  he  lov*d  her  bright,  bright  eye ; 

"  And  he  sued  for  the  law  of  that  maiden  gay, 
"  As  she  waoder'd  the  ooeaa  nigh* 


•  TvwmiOTfh  rjutle  «nd  priorv,  which  stand  together      "  "•  K»««'<1  »»•'  1»^««  *<>'  l»»  f«™  •»*<*  r«*. 
on  s  Ideak  premoutorv.  '  **  And  stately  was  his  stride ; 
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■  JiaftBtkiM.  ihov'd  him  of  nobl«  nee^ 

**  Tho*  roMniiv  oa  bUlowi  wido : — 
'*■  Bttt  fiur  tkims  Hkn  braeie  o'er  Uia  plaoid  Ma, 
**  And  iho  ftTUgor  moot  hio  to  «  &t  oonatrie. 

•*  Dark  Eltka  still  aliig*  bat  bor  oong  is  tkm^ 
**  Aad  tbo  vMt  wind  oatchoo  its  Boarnfol 
**  Tbo  marinon  wonder  the  diaoged  laj, 
**  Ai  their  slothful  barbs  ealm  liageriag  stay  t 
^  The  songstrsss'  ebeek  is  waa  and  ptJm, 
**  And  her  tresses  megleeted  float  on  the  gale ; 
**  The  sea  flower  is  thrown  on  it^  roekf  bed, 
■*  The  onee  gay  Eltha's  peaee  is  fled, 
**  The  eye  of  the  Maiden  is  dark  aad  brigbl^ 
**  Bat  it  liTals  jio  man  tke  dfain«Bd*s  light. 

-**  Now  many  a  day  tbos  bast  gas'd  o^tr  the  astt 

**  For  the  bark  of  thy  lover  la  Tain, 
**  And  numy  a  stona  thoa  hast  shaddei'd  to  sse 

**  Spread  its  wings  o'er  the  anffer*d  main : 
—«« Is  he  faithless  the  stnager  ^--filrgetfid  of  thee  » 
**  Thon  beaoteoos  Maiden  of  the  Sea. 

>••  On  many  a  whitoaM  sail  hasi  then  gaa'd, 

-  TiU  the  lasy  bineae  bom  it  OB. 

Bat  they  |iaas,  and  thy  wnary  eyes  are  glai'd, 

**  As  they  traoe  the  baik  jnst  gone : 
^  None  haTo  the  pennon,  so  free  aad  fair, 

As  the  stranger  ship  whieh  eaoe  tarried  thcvs 


•I 


On  yon  tall  cliff  to  n^uiee  broken  base 
**  Load  sacgiag  wmres  tor  ever  raee, 
«  A  form  is  bent  o'er  the  fearfol  height, 
*•  80  eager,  that  a  feather's  weight 
«•  Would  cast  its  poised  balance  o'er,  ^ 

^  And  leave  a  mangled  oorse  ca  the  shore. 

** ^^Tis  Eltha's  form,  that  with  eager  glaaee, 

**  Scans  the  wide  world  of  waves,  as  th^  dance, 
^  Uprais'd  by  the  sigh  of  the  east  wind  chill, 
**  Which  wafts  to  the  ear  tlw  seream  so  shrill 
**  Of  the  whirling  eea  mews,  as  landward  they  fly, 
**  ~To  seamen  a  mark  that  the  storm  is  nigh. 

**  And  what  is  ycm  distent  speck  on  the  sea» 

**  That  seems  bat  a  floating  beam, 
'*'  Save  that  a  pennon  fair  and  fiee 

••  Waves  in  the  san*s  bright  gleaa  f 

■**  A  bark  is  driven  with  rapid  sail, 

**  Its  pennon  far  spread  on  the  monnlng  galsb 

^  A  fmmf  track  at  its  angry  keel, 

**  And  the  biUown  aronad  it  maddening  real  t 

**  The  white  friag'd  smyes  dash  over  ite  prow 

**  As  ite  maste  to  the  pressing  canvass  bow^ 

*■  Bat  O  with  rapid,  fiend>likfl^  haste, 

**  The  breese  rolls  o*er  the  watery  waste, 

**  Aad  loader  is  heard  the  deafning  roar 

**  Of  ;he  waves  dashing  6eroe  on  the  trsmbling  shore, 

**  Ten  tlioasand  eddying  ImUows  recede, 

**  And  rctnn  again  with  an  arrow's  speed, 

**  Till  the  flaky  foam  00  the  wind  is  spread, 

**  Far,  far  above,  their  oceao  bed, 

**  And  boom  o'er  the  cliff  where  Kltha's  form 

-*  Is  seen  to  await  the  deadly  btorm. 


**  Keep  to  the  wind  with  a  taghten'd  sheet.* 

**  Thoa  bark  from  a  stranger  land, 
**  No  daring  northern  pilot  woald  meet 

**  A  storm  like  this  near  the  strand ; 
**  No  kindly  haven  of  shelter  is  here, 
**  Then  whilst  thoa  may,~to  seaward  steer ; 
"  Bat  thoa  eom'st,  with  a  wide  and  flowing  sail, 

To  a  rock  bonnd  coast  b  an  eastern  gale« 
•  Thoa  wilt  see  the  danger  around  thee  at  last, 
**  When  the  hoar  of  safety  for  ever  u  past ; 

**  *— Aad  O  it  is  past,  thoa  an  now  embay'd, 
**  And  nroand  thee  gathers  the  evening  shnde, 
**  Thy  last  sen  hns  set  in  a  red,  red  sky, 
"Thy  last  Vesper  hynm  is  the  fearfnlery  1 

"  Of  theomiaooasea  bird  shrinking  oa  bigk. 

*  The  Bight  aad  the  stonn  have  hidden  frem  view 
•*  The  liatodship  aad  bar  gnllaat  erew, 

**  Aad  the  laet  sight  seea  oa  the  foamy  sea 
**  Was  a  peaaoa  broad  strsamiag  fair  aad  free. 

**  The  morrow  u  come  aad  the  storm  ia  o'er, 
**  Aad  the  billows  mora  slowly  dash, 

*  Bat  shattered  timben  are  Wfnttd  oa  the  rirara 
**  Beyond  the  ebb-waves'  wash : 

•*  Still  an  the  hearte  of  the  gallant  band 
**  Which  erst  did  beat  so  troe  j 

*  TheyHl  never  more  see  their  fatherland, 
**  Where  their  playfal  childhood  grew. 

**  And  oa  a  shelving  rock  is  seen, 

*  Bnwrapp'd  in  a  riiwad  of  sea^weed  green, 
**  A  noUe  corse,  whose  marble  brow 

**  Is  elnster'd  vndi  locks  of  anbora  hoe ; 

**  And  even  in  death,  his  manly  form 

**  fisems  to  mock  the  rage  of  the  noHhera  storm. 

*  In  his  hand  is  dasp'd  a  jewel  rare 

*•  Enshrining  a  kick  of  black,  black  hair : 

**  And  on  his  cold  breast,  near  his  heart,  is  display'd 

*  A  goldsn  gift  of  the  dark-ey'd  maid. 

**  The  lovely  Eltha's  smiles  are  fled, 

*■  And  she  wildly  looks  o'er  the  ooean-bed 

**  With  sttnken  glance  and  a  pale,  pale  chcfk, 

**  And  her  once  bounding  step  is  slow  and  weak ; 

**  On  the  wave  she  laanches  the  bine  se»*ahell 

**  Which  swims  for  a  moment  then  sinks  in  the  swell 

••  And  wildsr'd  she  beads  o'er  the  chrystal  biUow 

•■  As  it  eddying  whirls  to  ite  oosal  piUow  t 

*  She  fhaeys  a  faCry  bark  is  sped 

**  To  briag  her  oold  love  from  the  load  of  the  dead ; 
■*  Bat  ao  tean  on  her  snnken  eye-lids  qniver, 
**  Her  rsasoa  is  fled  for  ever  l^for  ever  I—" 


De  Mowbray's  soft  harp  eeas'd  the  monrafal  strata 

Bat  awakcn'd  the  broken  notes  once  ngain, 

like  the  throb  of  the  heart  strings  when  dying  they 

sever. 
They  stop^thrill— stop    and  nresikat  for  ever. 

Alpua. 
Ssplesifter,  1817. 

*  Keep  to  the  wimd,  8um  This  line  is  a  technical 
description  of  the  sails  of  a  vessel  when  oonlrndiag 
against  the  wind.— «x^a. 
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r»  Ht  TWe  Book. 

MY  POCKET-BOOK. 

I  cnve  good  Mr.  Du  B *t  ptrdon 

for  my  "  flat  burglary  "  with  regard  to  th« 
title  of  the  present  little  paper.  It  is  very 
iur  ftom  my  intention  to  endeavour  in  anv 
way  to  place  myaelf  in  competition  with 
that  great  satiric^]  genius,  of  whose  very 
sopenor  talents  and  brilUant  wit  I  am 
pleased  to  be  thus  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  avowing  myself  an  ardent  admirer :  but 
as  this  title  suits  my  purpose,  I  must  en* 
treat  his  permission  to  appropriate  it,  and 
merely  remind  Him  of  the  poet  Puff*s  ex- 
cuse on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  — *- 
**  All  Uiat  can  be  said  is— that  two  people 
happened  to  hit  upon  the  same  thought, 

(title,)  and  Shakspeare  f  Du  B )  made 

use  of  it  first,  that  is  all.'^ 

Pocket-books  (as  implied  by  their  name) 
were  originally  intended  as  poriMe  recep- 
tacles for  our  difierent  memoranda,  remarss 
and  communications.  But  now  it  is  no 
longer  honoured  by  an  immediate  attend- 
ance on  our  person ;  its  station  at  present 
is  confined  to  the  bureau,  desk,  or  private 
drawer.  What  man  who  can  boast  ot  being 
tTun  mne%  horn  clr  would  consent  to  injure 
his  exquisite  arfonltetfoit  of  coat,  by  wear- 
ing a  pocket-book  in  his  side-breast  pocket, 
and  thus  ungratefully  frustrate  all  poor 
Mr.  StuUz's  efibrts  at  an  exact  and  perfect 
JU*  The  ladies,  for  some  reason,  concern- 
ing which  I  do  not  so  much  as  venture 
even  a  surmise,  (for  Heaven  forefend  that 
I  should  attempt  to  dive  into  these  sacred 
mysteries,  or,  as  *<  Uncle  Selby"  would  call 
them,  fimatitietf)  have  entirely  given  up 
the  use  ot  pockets,  therefore  I  would  ad- 
vise that  memorandum-books  destined  for 
the  use  of  the  fair  sex  should  in  future  be 
styled— rellcKJff-books. 

Old  pocketpbooks  are  like  some  old  la- 
dies' cnests  of  drawera— delightful  things 
to  rummage  and  recur  to.  Cooking  over 
an  old  pocket-book  is  like  revisiting  scenes 
of  past  happiness  afler  a  lapse  of  years. 
Recollections  and  associations  of  both  a 
painful  and  pleasurable  nature  are  vividly 
recalled,  or  forcibly  present  themselves  to 
our  mind.  Treasured  letters,  private  re- 
marks, favourite  quotations,  dates  of  days 
spent  in  peculiar  enjoyment,  all  these  meet 
our  eye,  and  rise  up  like  the  shadows  of 
those  past  realities  connected  with  them, 
whose  memory  they  are  intended  to  per- 
petuate to  us. 

Pocket-books  are  indexes  to  their 

owner's  mind— vrere   it  an  allowable  ac- 


tion to  inspect  another's  pockei4KMk, 
we  might  form  a  tolerably  shrewd  guess  at 
the  character  and  disposition  of  its  pos- 
sessor. On  picking  up  a  lost  pocket-book 
by  chance  in  the  streets,  one  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  divine  the  quality  of  its  former  proo 
prietor.  A  large  rusty  black  leather  pocket- 
Dook,  lookina  more  like  a  portmanteau  tbao 
a  memorandum  book,  stufiied  with  papers 
half  printed,  half  written,  blank  stamp  re- 
ceipts, churchwarden*s  orders  and  direc- 
tions, lonff  lists  of  parishioners,  with  a 
small  ink^iom  in  one  comef— denotes  the 
propertjr  of  a  tax-gatherer.  The  servant- 
maid's  IS  an  old  greasy  red  morocco  one — 
in  the  blank  leaf  is  written  in  strageliog 
characters  reaching  from  the  top  of  one 
side  to  the  bottom  of  the  others- 
Sank  PriM  iMr  book, 
God  giTtt  bOT  giMt  tkcNia  t»  look. 

In  the  part  designated  ''  cash  account''  are 
various  items,  for  the  most  part  concerning 
tea,  sugar,  and  ribbon.  Among  the  me- 
moranda are  the  following : — **  Spent  last 
Easter  Monday  was  a  twel'month  with  Tom 
Hadley,  at  Greenwich^-in  great  hopes  I 
shall  get  leave  to  go  again  tnis  year.  My 
next  wages  comes  due  4th  August,  18*-^ 
Jane  Thompson  says  she  pays  only  4s.  for 
the  best  Mowtehong  tea ;  and  I  pay  4s.  6d. — 
to  speak  to  Mr.  iTford  the  grocer  about  it." 
— Tne  pockets  are  cramm^  full  of  songs 
and  ballads,  of  which  her  favourites  are 
'<  Black  eyed  Susan,''  **  Auld  Robin  Gray," 
and  **  Lord  William  and  Fair  Margaret." 
Perhaps  a  letter  from  Tom  Hadley,  an  old 
silver  coin,  his  |(ift,  and  a  lucky  penny 
with  a  hole  in  it. — The  young  laiinr's  is 
elegantly  bound  in  red  and  gut.  In  the 
blsink  leaf  is  written  in  a  little  niminy 
piminy  hand-writing  —  **  To  my  sweet 
friend  £llen  Woodmere,  from  her  affection- 
ate Maria  Tillotson."  Quotations  from 
Pope,  Young,  Thomson,  Lord  Byron,  and 
Tom  Moore,  occupy  the  blank 
**  Memoranda.  June  1 6th  saw  Mrs."  Sid- 
dons  riding  in  her  chariot  in  Hyde  Park. 
Mem.  Wonder  why  pa*  won't  let  me  read 
dear  lord  Byron's  new  work  the  '  I>on 
Juan  '—there  must  be  somethinK  odd  in  it. 
Mem.  To  remember  and  ask  Maria  wliat 
she  paid  a  yard  for  that  beautiful  lace  round 
her  collar.  Mem.  What  a  horrid  wretch 
that  Robespierre  must  have  been !  I*m  glad 
he  was  killed  himself  at  last.  Mem.  To 
tell  pa'  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
go  to  the  ball  next  Tuesday  without  a  new 
lutstring  dress.  Mem.  How  I  wish  I  had 
been  Joan  of  Arc ! — But  I  would  not  have 
put  on  the  men's  clothes  again  in  prison— 
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I  wonder  why  ih^  did  to— How  siUy  !**— 
In  the  pockets  are  lome  of  her  dear  Ma- 
ria's letters — ^a  loose  leaf  torn  out  of  sir 
Charles  Grandison  describing  Miss  Harriet 
Byron's  dress  at  the  masc^ierade «-« and 
aereral  copies  of  Terses  and  sonnets,  the 
productions  of  some  t>f  her  former  school- 
fellows. 

The  old  bachelor's  podcet*book  is  of 
ffussia  leather,  glossy  with  use,  yet  still  re- 
taining its  grateful  and  long-enduring  odour. 
The  memoranda  chiefly  consist  of  the  dates 
of  those  days  o«  which  he  had  seen  or 
spoken  to  remarkable  or  celebrated  people. 
Opposite  the  prognostics  concerning  wea- 
ther, which  he  has  since  found  incorrect,  are 
to  be  seen  the  words :  "  No  such  thing  ^— 
^  Pshaw,  the  fellow  talks  about  what  he 
does  not  understand''-—''  Absurd  folly,"  &c. 
— In  the  pockets  ate  sundry  square  scraps 
of  paper  cut  out  at  different  periods  from 
old  newsoapers — a  copy  of  **  The  Means 
to  be  used  tor  the  recovery  of  persons  a^ 
pareniUf  drowned**— a  watch-paper  cut  out 
for  him  by  his  little  grana -niece— and, 
(wrapped  \ip  in  several  folds  of  silver  pa- 
per,) a  long  ringlet  of  auburn  hair  with  its 
wavy  drop,  and  springy  relapse  as  you  hold 
it  at  full-length  between  your  finger  and 
thumb.  Among  the  leaves  is  a  small  sprig 
of  jasmin  which  the  had  worn  in  her  bosom 
a  whole  evening  at  a  party,  and  which  he 
had  gently  possessed  himself  o(  on  taking 
leave  of  her  for  the  aight.^ 

M.  H. 


Bn(cob(r<e0 


OF  THS 


WOMEN. 


That  venerable  people— who  were  the 
ancients  to  those  whom  we  call  the  an- 
oients— the  wise  Egyptians,  in  the  disposi- 
tion which  they  allotted  to  the  genders  of 
their  nouns,  paid  a  singular  fina  delicate 
compliment  to  the  fair  sex.  In  the  four 
elements,  beginning  with  water,  they  ap- 
|X>inted  the  ocean,  as  a  rough  boisterous 
existence,  to  the  male  sex;  but  streams 
and  fountains  they  left  to  the  more  gentle 
females.  As  to  earth,  they  made  rocks 
and  stones  male ;  but  arable  and  meadow 
lands  female.  Air  they  divided  thus :  to 
the  masculine  gender,  rough  winds  and 
hurricanes  of  every  kind;  to  the  female, 
the  sky  and  the  zephvrs.  Fire,  when  of  a 
consuming  nature,  they  made  male,  but 
artificial  imd  harmless  mmes  they  rendered 
feminine. 


ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 
No.  DC. 


Sir 


Co  t|e  SUattcr. 

In  tlM  pnacDt  Tolnme  hu  been  eomicMMed.  «ad  will 
U  eoBclvded,  a  MriM  of  AitiolM  nndar  this  titlti 
wliieh  to  tome  rtaden  may  aot  have  iMea  raS- 
eieatly  attnMtiT«u  It  is  tktnfoi*  now  i«-«tet«d, 
that  tkoy  preMst  vwjeoiioiis  partioilan  coMem- 
iaf  the  czteat  to  wkioh  tbo  aaoloati  wen  ae- 
qnaiatid  with  •everal  pofmlar  •yttonu  tad  Um^- 
riM,  ntoally  loppoMd  to  liav«  orif iaated  ia  modoxn 
daioa. 

Isaac  Nowtoa's  Theory  of  Coloort  appears,  by 
the  SQOceedinf  paper,  to  hare  beea  imagined  above 
two  thovsaad  jears  tgo.  The  History  of  Aaeieak 
Philosophy  it  prsf  naat  with  similar  instaaces  of 
diserimiaatioa.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  justify 
the  present  attempt  to  familiarise  the  reader  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Ancients  in  Tarious  breaches 
of  Nataral  Philosophy,  and  the  Elements  of  the 
Hnmaa  Mind.  Sneeeeding  papers  will  be  fovnd 
to  reUte  to  thsk  aeqnaiatanoe  with  the  Motion  of 
the  Earth— the  Antipodes— Plaaetary  Revolntions 
»-Comets — the  Moon — Air— Airfnas — Thvnde^— 
Earthquakes— the  Magnet— the  Tides—the  Circn- 
latioa  of  the  Blood— Chimrgery — ^Chemistry — 
Malleability  of  Glass— Painting  oa  Glass  Pan- 
powder— the  Sexes  of  Plaate— the  Pendulum-* 
Idght— Perspective — the  Quadrature  of  the  Ciicle 
— Bufsing  Glasses  the  PrseessloD  of  the  £qut- 
Boaet— Meohaaice — Arehitectore—-  Soulpture  — 
PaiatiBf— MusifO,  &e. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Theory  of  Coi4>vrs 

INDICATEO  BT  PyTHAGORAS  AMU   PlaTO. 

That  wonderful  theory,  whereby  is  in- 
vestigated and  distinguished  from  one  ano- 
ther the  variety  of  colours  that  constitute 
the  uniform  appearance,  called  light,  esta- 
blishes the  glory  of  sir  Isaac  Newtun,  and 
is  an  eternal  monument  of  his  extraordinary 
sagacity.  Its  discovery  was  reserved  for 
an  a|re  when  philosophy  had  arrived  at  its 
fullest  maturity ;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  ancient  times. 

Pythagoras,  and  his  disciples  after  him, 
entertained  sufficiently  just  conceptions  of 
the  formation  of  colours.  They  taught  that 
''they  resulted  solely  from  the  different 
modification  of  reflected  light;"  or,  as  a 
modern  author,  in  explaining  the  senii 
ments  of  the  Pythagoreans,  expresses  it, 
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**  light  reflecting  itieir  with  more  or  less 
viTadty,  foriDS  by  that  means  our  different 
sensationii  of  colour/'  The  same  philoso- 
phers, "  in  assigning  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference of  colours,  ascribe  it  to  a  mixture 
of  the  elements  of  light ;  and  divesting  the 
atoms,  or  smaH  particles  of  light,  of  all 
manner  of  colour,  impute  every  sensation 
of  that  kind  to  tlie  motions  excited  in  our 
organs  of  sight.** 

The  disciples  of  Plato  contributed  not  a 
Ultle  to  the  advancement  of  optics,  by  the 
important  discovery  they  made,  that  light 
emits  itself  in  straight  lines,  and  that  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  always  equal  to  the 
aoffle  of  reflection. 

fHato  terms  colours  **  the  eilfect  of  light 
transmitted  from  bodies,  the  small  particles 
of  which  were  adapted  to  the  organ  of  sight.** 
This  seems  precisely  what  sir  Isaac  Newton 
teaches  in  his  "  Optics,'*  viz.  that  "  the 
different  sensations  of  each  particular  colour 
are  excited  in  us  by  the  difference  of  size 
in  those  small  particles  of  light  which  form 
the  several  rays ;  those  small  particles  occa- 
sioning different  images  of  colour,  as  the 
vibration  is  more  or  less  lively,  with  which 
they  strike  our  sense.**  But  the  ancient 
philosopher  went  further.  He  entered 
into  a  detail  of  the  composition  of  colours; 
and  inquired  into  "  the  visible  effects  that 
mun  arise  from  a  mixture  of  the  different 
rays  of  which  light  itself  is  composed.*'  lie 
advances,  however,  that  **  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  exactly  to  determine  what 
the  proportion  of  this  mixture  should  be  in 
certain  colours."  This  sufficiently  shows, 
that  he  had  an  idea  of  this  theory,  though 
he  judged  it  almost  impossible  to  unfold  it. 
He  says,  that  **  should  any  one  arrive  at 
tlie  knowledge  of  this  proportion,  he  ought 
not  to  hazard  the  discovery  of  it,  since  it 
would  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  it  by 
clear  and  convincins  proofs  :**  and  yet  he 
thought  **  oeitain  rules  might  be  laid  down 
respecting  tliis  subject,  if  in  following  and 
imitating  nature  we  could  arrive  at  the  art 
of  forming  a  diversity  of  colours,  by  the 
combined  intermixture  of  others.** 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Plato  adds 
what  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the 
noblest  tribute  that  can  be  offered  in  praise 
of  sir  Isaac  Newton ;  '*  Yea,  should  ever 
any  one,"  exclaims  that  fine  genius  of  an- 
tiquity, **  attempt  by  curious  research  to 
account  for  this  admirable  mechanism,  he 
will,  in  doing  so,  but  manifest  how  entirely 
ignorant  he  is  of  the  difference  between 
divine  and  human  power.  It  is  true,  that 
Gcd  can  intermingle  those  things  one  with 
another,  and  then  sever  them  at  his  plea- 


Wire,  because  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  all- 
knowing  and  all-powefful;  but  there  is  no 
man  now  exists,  nor  ever  will  perhaps,  who 
shall  ever  be  able  to  aocomplish  things  so 
very  difficult.** 

What  an  eulogium  is  this  from  the  pen  of 
Plato  I  How  glorious  is  be  who  has  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  what  appeared  im- 
practicable to  the  prince  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers I  Vet  what  elevation  of  genius,  what 
piercing  penetration  into  the  most  intimate 
secrets  of  nature,  displays  itself  in  thes*? 
passages  concerning  the  nature  and  theory 
of  colours,  at  a  time  when  Greek  philosophy 
was  in  its  infancy  I 


LioBi^— Aristotle  and  Descartes. 

Although  the  system  of  Descartes,  re- 
specting the  propagation  of  light  in  air 
in.stant,  has  been  discarded  since  Cassint 
discovered  that  its  motion  is  progressive; 
yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  show  from 
whence  he  obtained  the  idea.  His  opinion 
was,  that  light  is  the  mere  action  of  a  subtile 
matter  upon  the  organs  of  sight.  This 
subtile  matter  he  supposes  to  fill  all  that 
space  which  lies  between,  the  sun  and  us ; 
and  that  the  particle  of  it,  which  is  next  to 
the  sun,  receiving  thence  an  impulse,  in- 
stantaneously communicates  it  to  all  the 
rest,  between  the  sun  and  the  organ  of 
sight.  To  evidence  this,  Descailes 'intro- 
duces the  comparison  of  a  stick ;  which, 
by  reason  of  tne  continuity  of  its  parts, 
cannot  in  any  degree  be  moved  lengthways 
at  one  end,  without  instantaneously  being 
put  into  the  same  degree  of  motion  at  ihe 
other  end.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains 
to.  read,  attentively,  what  Aristotle  hath 
written  concerning  light,  will  perceive  that 
he  defines  it  to  be  the  action  of  a  subtile,' 
pure,  and  homogeneous  matter.  Pbilopo- 
nus,  explaining  the  manner  in  which  this 
action  was  performed,  makes  use  of  the 
instance  of  a  long  string,  which  being  pulled 
at  one  end,  will  instantaneously  be  moved 
at  the  other :  he  resembles  the  sun,  to  the 
man  who  quills  the  string;  the  subtile  mat- 
ter, to  the  string  itself;  and  the  instasta* 
neous  action  of  the  one,  to  the  movement 
of  the  other.  Simplicius,  in  his  commen- 
tary upon  this  passage  of  Aristotle,  ex- 
pressly employs  the  motion  of  a  stick,  to 
mtimate  how  light,  acted  upon  by  the  sun, 
may  instantaneously  impress  the  organs  of 
sight.  This  comparison  of  a  stick  seems 
to  have  been  made  use  of  flrst,  by  Chrysip- 
pus— lastly,  by  Descartes. 
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For  the  Table  Book. 

\AlLEY  walker  and  JOHN 
BOLTON. 

Willey  Walker,  a  well-known  Durham 
character,  who  has  discovered  a  new  solar 
system  different  from  all  others,  is  a  beads- 
man of  the  cathedral ;  or,  as  the  impudent 
boys  call  a  person  of  his  rank,  from  the 
dress  he  wears,  **  a  blue  mouse."  Xt  is 
Willey's  business  to  toll  the  curfew :  but 
to  our  stoiy.  In  Durham  there  are  two 
clocks,  whidi,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
are  both  ojfickU  ones;  yiz.  the  cathedral 
clock,  and  the  gaol  or  county  clock.  The 
admirers  of  each  are  about  equal :  some  of 
the  inhabitants  regulating  their  mo? ements 
by  one,  and  some  bv  the  other.  Three  or 
four-  years  ago  it  happened,  during  the 
middle  of  the  winter,  tnat  the  two  docks 
varied  considerably;  there  was  only  three 
quarters  of  an  hour's  difference  between 
them.  The  citizens  cared  very  little 
about  this  eUght  discrepancy,  but  it  was 
not  at  all  relished  by  the  guard  of  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  mail,  who  spoke 
on  the  subject  to  the  late  John  Bolton, 
the  regulator  of  the  county  clock.  John 
immediately  posted  off  to  the  cathedral, 
where  he  met  Willey  Walker,  and  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  is  said  to  have  passed  be- 
tween them. 

BoUon.  Willey,  why  doa'nt  ye  keept* 
abba  clock  reet — there's  a  bit  diflSsrence 
between  it  and  mine  ? 

Willey,  Why  doa'nt  ye  keep  youn  lo* 
it  never  gans  reet  ? 

BoUoti.  Mine's  set  by  the  sun,  Willey  I 
(BoUon  was  an  astronomer.) 

¥nilev.  By  the  sun  1  Whew  I  whew  I 
whew !  Why,  are  ye  turned  fule  ?  Nebody 
would  think  ye  out  else  I  and  ye  pretend 
to  be  an  astronomer,  and  set  clocks  by  *t' 
sun  in  this  windy  weather !— ther*s  ne  de- 
pending on  it :  the  winds,  man,  blaw  sa, 
ihey  whisk  the  sun  about  like  a  whirligig ! 

Bolton,  petrified  by  the  outpouring  of 
Willey's  astronomical  knowledge,  made  no 
answer. 

Bolton  was  a  very  eccentric  character, 
and  a  great  natural  genius :  from  a  very 
obscure  origin  he  roee  to  considerable  pro- 
vincial celebrity.  Such  was  his  contempt 
of  London  artists,  that  he  described  himself 
on  his  sign  as  being  **  from  Chester-le- 
Sireet,  not  London.''  He  was  an  indefati- 
gable collector  of  curiosities;  and  had  a 


Taluable  museum,  which  most  strangers 
visited.  His  advertisements  were  curious 
compositions,,  often  m  doggerel  verse.  He 
was  a  good  astronomer  and  a  believer  in 
astrology.  He  is  interred  in  Elvet  church- 
yard :  a  plain  stone  marks  the  place,  with 
the  following  elegant  inscription  from  the 
classic  pen  of  veterinary  doctor  Marshall. 
I  give  it  as  pointed. 

iBfaakma  artist  t  Uiw  fkj  tldU  nrpatt 
Ib  works  of  ut.    Yet  dsatk  kM  beat  ftt  Ust. 
Tho^  eooqaerd.    Yet  thy  deeds  %ill  erer  aliiae, 
lime  oant  destioj  •  genlvs  laife  as  tkiae  I 

Bolton  built  some  excellent  organs  and 
turret  clocks.  For  one  of  the  latter,  which  he 
made  for  North  Shields,  he  used  to  say,  he 
was  not  paid :  and  the  fbllowing  notice  in 
his  shop,  in  large  characters,  informed  his 
customers  of  the  feet  —  **  North  Shields 
clock  never  paid  for  V 

R.  I.  P.  Preb.  Butt. 


A  SENSUALIST  AND  HIS  CON- 
SCIENCE. 

The  following  lines,  written  in  the  year 
1609,  are  said,  in  the  *'  Notes  of  a  Book- 
worm," to  have  induced  Butler  to  pursue 
their  manner  in  his  '*  Hudibras." 

Dialog  vs. 

Ohtiom,  Uf  beUy  I  do  deify. 

Echo,  Fiel 

01.  Who  earhs  bis  appetite's  a  fool. 

Seko.  AkI  fooll 

01.  I  do  Bot  like  tkis  aUaacaee. 

Echo.  Heaoel 

Of.  My  joy*s  a  fevst,  my  wish  is  wine. 

Beho.  Swioe. 

01.  We  epioarss  are  happy  truly. 

Sdko.  Yott  lie. 

01.  May  I  Bot,  Eeho^  eat  ay  fill  ? 

JBeAo.  IlL 

m.  Will  it  hart  rae  if  I  driak  too  naek? 

Echo.  Maeh. 

OL  Thoa  moek'st  bo,  oympk,  I'll  aot  believe  tL 

Scko.  Believe  it. 

OL  IVst  tkoa  eoBdema,  Ihea,  what  I  do  T 

Echo.  I  do. 

Ot.  Is  it  that  whiob  briags  iafimitieo  ? 

JEoAo.  Itis. 

01.  Thea,  sweetest  Teasperaace.  I'll  k>e 

Sefto.  Ilore  tbse. 

01.  If  all  be  tnie  which  thoa  dost  teU. 

To  (lattoay  I  bid  farewelL 
Beh».  Farewell  I 
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PLAYWRIGtIT4NO.  the  manager  of  one  of  these  etUblishments, 

who»  ia  the  courae  of  time,  enured  me, 

2b  ik§  Editor,  ^^^  my  P>«oe  should  certainly  be  prodocsd. 

I  was  delighted  at  the  brilliant  prospects 

Sir,— The  followio^  short  malter-of-&ct  ^bich  9e€m6d  to  open  to  me,  and  I  j^mM 

narrative,  if  inserted  in  your  widely  circn-  ^luil  I  ^'^  ^t  approaching  the  sunOnit  of 

lated  miscellany,  may  in  some  degree  tend  ^Y  ambition.    Tnree  tedious  months  eo- 

to  lessen  the  number  of  dramatic  aspire  sued  before  I  was  summoned  to  attend 

ants,  and  afford  a  little  amusement  to  your  ^   rehearsal ;    but  I   was    then    much 

readers.  pleased  at  the  pains  the  acton  appeared  to 

I  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  apprenticed  ^▼o  l«k«tt  in  acquiring  their  psLrts.     The 

to  a  surgeon,  and  had  senred  but  two  years  ^iahed-fbr  night  arrived.    I  never  dreamed 

of  my  apprenticeship,  when  I  began  to  •f^itwre;  and  I  invited  a  iew  of  my  select 

conceive  that  I  had  talents  for  something  friends  to  witness  its  first  representation — 


compositic , ^  ,  _  , ^ 

successful, as  to  obtain  its  insertion  in  a  piooe  was  damned! — damned^  to%  at  a 

<<  periodical"  of  the  day.    This  was  sue-  <^'«^  theatre  1    I  aUrihted  its  fiulore  en- 

eeeded  by  others;  some  of  which  were  ^^^J  ^^  ^  depiaved  taste  of  the  aodience. 

rejected,  and  some  inserted.    In  a  short  \  ^"^<^  disgusted;  and  resolved,  from  that 

time,  however,  I  perceived    that    I  had  ^i*^  Mver  more  to  waste  my  talents  in 

gained  but  little  fame,  and  certainly  ■•  andeavouring  to  amuse  an  unapptedating 

Srofit    I  therefore  determined  to  attempt  *nd  ungratefol  public    I  have  been  firm 

ramatie  writing,  by  which  I  iBMined  ^  ^bat   resolution.      I    relinquished    the 

that  I  should  acauire  both  fome  and  for-  making  up  of  plays  for  the  more  profitable 

tune.    Accordingly,  after  much  trouble,  I  oecupation  of  making  up  prescriptions,  and 

concocted  a  plot,  and  in  three  months  com-  *m  now  laving  in  comfert  upon  the  pro- 

pleted  a  farce !  I  submitted  it  to  my  friends,  ^uce  of  my  profession, 

all  of  whom  declared  it  to  be  *'  an  excelleBt  AuctoK, 

thing  ;••  and  that  if  merit  met  with  its  due 

reward,    my    piece   would   certainly   be  -•--■--——--------— ———^-^ 

brought  out.    Flattered  and  encouraged  by  EPIGRAM. 
their  good  opinion,  I  offered  it,  wiui  con- 
fidence of  success,  to  the  proprietors  of  A  few  years  ago  a  sign  of  one  of  the 
Drury-lane  theatre.    In  the   space  of  a  Durham  inns  was  removed,  and  sent  to 
week,  however,  my  piece  was  returned,  Chester-le-Street,  by  way  of  a  frolic.    It 
with  a  polite  note,  informing  me,  that  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  feat  was 
was  ^  not  in  any  way  oalcukSed  for  repre-  achieved  by  some  of  the  legal  students  then 
sentation  at  tkmi  theatre.''     I  concluded  in  that  city;  and  a  respectable  attorney 
that  it  could  not  have  been  read ;  and  hav-  there  was  so  fully  persuaded  of  it,  that  he 
itkf  consoled  myself  with  that  idea,  I  trans-  immediately  b^^  to  make  inquiries  cor- 
mitted  it  to  the  rival  theatre.    One  mom-  roborative  of  his  suspicions.    The  drcum- 
ing,  after  Ae  hfMe  of  a  fiew  days,  my  hopes  stances  drew  forth  the  following  epigram 
were  clouded  by  a  neat  parcel,  which  I  from  our  friend  T.  Q.  M.,  which  has  never 
fb«ad  to  contain  my  manuscript,  with  the  appeared  in  print, 
same  polite  but  cutting  refasd,  added  to  rwm  o«.  rf  our  iw.  wi»  •  «,.  uk«  dow^ 
which  was  an  assurance,  «  that  it  had  been  Andwntbjwomemgtto^nm^Umtinttow; 
read  most  attentively."    I  inwardlj  exe-  T«m]iabortiMUvth«fnakeMu'dB«ebvc 
crated  the  Covent  Garden  **  reader^  for  a  Amd  h«  waat  thitmch  tiM  icrMts  makinf  wUd 
fool,  and  determined  to  persevere.    At  the  •tu»: 

suggestion  of  my  friends  I  made  numerous  Aad  bnathiH  iwengt  m  tke  fnUotoiM  iparks, 

alterations,  and  submitted  my  farce  to  the  Wta,  ka  Ud  Mt  a  dmibc,  wtn  tk«  -g«it 

manager  of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  relying  dar ka.**  • 

upon  his  liberality;  but,  after  the  usuu  tw f^pnpMHt  — ttoki m  —y nSumm dmw 

delay  of  a  week,  it  was  again  returned.  T«  pmv*  tow^frwrM  wm  tku  naii  of  tke  lb». 

At  tne  Lyceum  it  also  met  with  a  similar  ^^  ^  ^»^  ><  iuenVd  m  tiM  pifw  diviae— 

&te.    I  was  much  hurt  by  these  rejections,    "AjMrwiwyga— nttioaioekaaiUrgf^/^ 

theatres  remained  for  ms^  and  I  applied  to  iod«dte.  "^  •  ""r""*^  «  "•  *a«  «^"«"  ■* 
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THE  ROMANS,  PERSONAL  CHARMS  DISCLAIMED 

The  whole  early  part  of  the  Roman  his-  Bt  ▲  Lapy. 

toiy  is  Tery  problematical.    It  is  hardly  j^         y^^^^  y^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

potsible  to  suppose  the  Romans  coud  have  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  m  Italy,  and  ^^^liess  d'Orleans,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of 

not  be  noticed  by  Herodotus,  who  finished  Bavaria.    In  one  of  her  letters,  (dated  9th 

his  history  in  Magna  Gracia.     {J^e^ner  is  j^^^^^  ^y^Q,)  she  says,  "  I  must  certainly 

Rome  mentioned  by  Ansiotle,  though  he  y^  monstrously  ugly.    I  never  had  a  good 

particularly  descnbes  the  government  o!  feature.    My  eyes  are  small,  my  nose  short 

Carthage.    Livy,  a  writer  by  no  means  and  thick,  my  lips  broad  and  thin.    These 

void  of  national  prejudice,  expressly  says,  ^^  ^^^  materials  to  form  a  beautiful  face, 

they  had  never  heard  of  Alexander ;  and  j^^^  j  j^^^^  ^^^.      ,^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

here  we  surely  may  say  m  the  words,  ot  the  f^^^^^  ^yiidti  suit  ill  with  my  low  stature. 

P^^  My  waist  and  my  legs  are  equally  clumsy. 

**  Not  to  know  him,  argues  themselves  unknown.**  Undoubtedly  I  must  appear  to  be  an  odious 

Pliny,  it  is  true,  quotes  a  passage  of  Theo-  >i«»e  wretch;  and  had  I  not  a  tolerably 

phn^tus,  to  show  that  I  certain  Greek  go<xi  character,  no  creature  could  enduer 

writer,  named  Clitarchus,  mentions  an  em-  ««•    I  am  sure  a  person  must  be  a  con- 

bassy  from  the  Romans  to  Alexander ;  but  J^'or  to  judge  by  my  eyes  that  I  have  a 

this  can  never  be  set  against  the  authority  P^^  of  wit. 

of  Dvy,  especially  as  Quintilian  gives  no    

very  fevourable  opinion  of  ^|\«/«;»^^^  «^  FORCIBLE  ABDUCTION, 
the   Greek  historian   in    these   words, — 

**  Clitarchi,  probatur  ingenium,  fides  infa-  The  following  singular  circumstance  is 

matur.*'*  related  by  Dr.  Whitud^er  in  his  History  of 

Craven : — 
~ — Gilbert  Plumpton,  in  the  2 1  of  Henry  II., 

A  TiTPTJATiv  mnNnpn.  committed  something  like  an  Irish  marriage 

A  LITERARY  BLUNDER.  ^^^^  ^y^  ^^^^^  ^^  jj^j^j^^^^  Warelwas,  and 

When  the  Utopia  of  sir  Thomas  More  thereby  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Ranulph 

was  first  publisbea,  it  occasioned  a  pleasant  de  Glanville,  great  justiciary,  who  meant  to 

mistake.    This  political  romance  represents  have  married  her  to  a  dependant  of  his 

a  perfect,  but  visionary  republic,  in   an  own.    Plumpton  was  in  consequence  in- 

island  supposed  to  have  been  newly  dis-  dieted  and  convicted  of  a  rape  at  Worces- 

covered  in  America.    As  this  vnis  the  age  ter ;  but  at  the  very  moment  when  the  rope 

of  discovery,  (says  Granger,)  the  learned  was  fixed,  and  the  executioner  was  drawing 

Budeus,  and  others,  took  it  for  a  genuine  the  culprit  up  to  the  gallows,  Baldwin, 

history ;  and  considered  it  as  highly  expe-  bishop  of  Worcester,  running  to  the  place, 

dient,  that  missionaries    should    be  sent  forbaae  the.  officer  of  justice,  in  the  name 

thither,  in  order  to  convert  so  wise  a  nation  of  the  Almighty,  to  proceed  :    and  thus 

to  Christianity.  saved  the  criminal's  life. 


TREASURE  DIGGING.  POLITENESS. 

*    *  J  .,     ^..^^-  .^,  .^  #K«        A  polite  behaviour  can  never  be  long 

A  «itent  pa«sed  the  .^l^,"^.^^  maintained  without  a  real  wish  to  please ; 

wuHu  in  njriuci,      »w  ••■« u  '  „,  ,-  No  ill-natured  man  can  be  long  well-bred. 

dlemore,  one  of  the  "wydes  of  honor  to  j,^  gooj-natured  man.  however^unpolished 
our  deerest  contort  ^"Jf «  Ann*' (^^  JJ***  in  hU  manners,  can  ever  be  essentfally  ill- 
mark.)  and  her  ^eP^^'f  vP?J'«' «"4^"'»r  bred.    From  an  absurd  prejudice  wifh  re- 
ntv.  to  enter  into  the  abbies  of  ^amt  ill-  ,.  ,.  *^  ^     ^      ec   ».  ^ 
^IV  iii'.L:Lr^    Saint  KHm«nH«bnrv.  gard  to  good-nature.  Some  people  affcct  to 


abbies-    there  to  f  g,  a»^  «^^^^  '"f.'  ^Ve^  iKn^ilJer;   and   many^'iien  ol 

treasure,  supposed  to  be  hidden  m  such  fi„t.^t|  geniu»-with  which  perhaps  entire 

P'^^^^'  good  temper  is  incompatible — arc  perfectly 

•  H.  J.  Py*.  good-natured. 


4  Id 
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A  FRENCH  TRIBUTE  TO  SNGUBH 
INTEGRITY. 

The  Viscoant  de  Chateaubriand  grate- 
fttllj  memorializes  his  respect  for  the  virtue 
of  a  distressed  iamily  in  Lendoo  by  the 
following  touching  narrative  prefiied  to 
his  Indian  tale,  entitled  «  The  Natches  :"— 

When  I  quitted  England  in  1800  to 
return  to  France,  under  a  fictitious  name, 
I  durst  not  encumber  myself  with  too 
much  baggage.  I  left,  therefore,  most  of 
my  manuscripts  in  London.  Among  these 
manuscripts  was  that  of  The  NatetUx^  no 
other  part  of  which  I  brought  to  Paris  but 
1Uk4,  Atala,  and  some  passages  descnptive 
of  America. 

Fourteen  years  elapsed  before  the  com- 
municafion  with  Great  Britain  was  re- 
newed. At  the  first  moment  of  the  Ra* 
storation  1  scarcely  thought  of  my  papers; 
•ad  if  I  had,  how  was  I  to  find  them  agamf 
They  had  been  left  locked  up  in  atniift 
with  an  Englishwoman,  in  whose  houae 
I  had  lodged  in  London.  I  had  foigol- 
teii  the  name  of  this  woman ;  the  name  of 
the  street  and  the  number  of  the  houee 
had  likewise  escaped  my  memory. 

In  consequence  of  some  mgne  and  even 
contradictory  information  which  I  trana- 
roitted  to  London,  Messrs.  de  Thuisy  tiook 
the  trouble  to  make  inquiries,  which  they 
prosecuted  with  a  teal  and  perseverance 
rarely  equalled.  With  infinite  pains  they 
at  length  discovered  the  house  where  I 
resided  at  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  but 
my  landlady  had  been  dead  several  years, 
and  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  her 
children.  Pursuing,  however,  the  clue 
which  they  had  obtained,  Messrs.  de  Thuisy, 
after  many  fruitless  excursions,  at  last 
found  out  her  fomily  in  a  village  several 
miles  from  London. 

Had  they  kept  all  this  time  the  trunk  of 
an  emigrant,  a  trunk  fiiU  of  old  pajMrs, 
which  could  scarcely  be  deciphered !  Might 
they  not  have  consigned  to  the  flames  such 
a  useless  heap  of  Frendi  manuscripts  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  my  name,  bursting  from 
its  obscurity,  had  attracted,  in  the  London 
Journals,  the  notice  of  the  children  of  my 
former  landladv,  might  thev  not  have  been 
disposed  to  make  wm^  profit  they  could  of 
those  papers,  which  would  then  acquire  a 
certain  value? 

Nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened.  The 
manuscripts  had  been  preserved,  the  trunk 
had  not  even  been  opened.  A  religious 
fidelity  had  been  shown  by  an  unfortunate 
fomily  towards  a  child  of  misfortune.  I 
had  committed  with  simplicity  the  result 


of  the  kibouTS  of  part  of  my  life  to  (he 
honesty  of  a  foreign  trustee,  and  my  trca- 
sure  was  restored  to  me  with  the  same 
simplicity.  1  know  not  that  I  ever  met 
with  any  thing  in  my  life  which  touched 
me  more  than  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
this  poor  English  finmity. 

DEVONSIIUIE  WRESTLING. . 

For  the  TMe  Book. 

Abraham  Cann,  the  Devonshire  cham 
pion,  and  his  brother  wrestlers  of  that 
county,  are  objected  to  for  their  pl^  with 
the  fo<^  called  **  showing  a  toe'*  in  Devon- 
shire; or,  to  speak  plainly,  ^kicking." 
Perhaps  neither  the  objectors,  nor  Abraham 
and  his  feUow-countrymen^  are  awaie,  that 
the  Devonshire  custom  was  also  the  custom 
of  the  Greeks,  in  the  same  sport,  three 
thousand  years  ago.  The  English  reader 
may  derive  proof  of  this  from  Pope's  trans* 
lation  of  Homer*s  account  of  the  wrestling 
match  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  between 
Ulysses  and  Ajaz,  for  prises  ofiered  by 
Acnilles : — 

Besiee  did  tka  iAmT  eke  Tigofons  strife  fvopoae, 

Wkaa  Imrar-lika  Ajax  and  Uljtws  row. 

Amid  tlM  riaf  aaeh  imitoiu  rival  •Uada* 

SabnclBf  rigid,  widi  inplteit  buds: 

CloM  loek*d  abofv,  Uieir  hmAt  and  anas  art  aiixe ; 

Below,  their  plantad  feet,  at  distaaeo  Sxt. 

Noir  to  Ike  grasp  eaek  aiaalj  bodj  beads ; 

Hm  hanid  sweat  from  evwjr  pore  dcoeeadss 

Their  boaes  rssoaad  with  blows;  sides,  slMMdders. 

tiiigbs 
Swell  to  codi  gripe,  aad  bloody  UoMors  riae. 
Nor  eoald  myaase,  fi^  kb  art  raaowa'd, 
0*eitan  the stNagCkflf  AJax  ott  the grouads 
Nor  oovM  the  slisagth  of  AJas  ovetthniw 
The  watohlal  eaatioaof  hkartfai  foe. 


While  the  k»c strife  e'ea  tii*d  the! 

Thas  to  Ul]rsBsa  spoke  grsat  TdaiMB  x 

Or  let  SM  lift  thee,  ehiei;  or  lift  thoa  me ; 

Prove  we  oar  Ibroe,  aad  Jove  the  rest 

Me  said,  aad  stnfiatag,  heaT*d  him  off  the  groaad 

With  mAtehleas  streagth  i  that  tiaie  UItsoss  foead 

The  strsagth  tT  evade,  aad,  when  tAe  aervef  eemkiiie, 

Jf  if  aaefe  tbmdt    the  giaat  feU  sapiae ; 

tJljases  foUowiag,  oa  his  bosom  lies ; 

Bhoats  of  applaase  rva  rattling  throagh  the  skies. 

Ajas  lo  lift.  Ulyssss  next  easays  ; 

Be  barsly  stin'd  him  bat  he  eoald  aotraioei 

Hit  ikaee  hdfd  fui,  the  fee*s  attempt  denyM, 

And  grappUag  ehMOi  they  tumble  side  by  side. 

Here  we  find  not  only  **  the  lock,**  but 
that  Ulysses,  who  is  described  as  renowned 
for  his  arty  attains  to  the  power  of  throwing 
his  antagonist  by  the  device  of  Abraham 
Cann's  fiivourite  kick  near  the  ande. 

I.V. 
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■tid  gf  Uw  wbsll- 


Tlijj  slania  is  in  a  d«lightful  Utile  Tolume,  WilliatQ  Peon,  and  his  heira,  in  perpetuity, 

entitled  "The  Desolation  of  E^am;   the  a  great  tract  of  land  on  the  rivei  Delaware, 

Emigrant, a  tale  of  the  American  Woods;  in  Ameiica,'  with  full   power   (o  erect  a 

and  other  poems :   Bv  William  and  Mary  nen  colony  there,  to   leU  lands,  to  make 

Howilt,  authon  of  iheroreit  Minstrel,  Hu:.  taws,  to  create  raaj^istintes,  and   to  pardon 

The  fealing  and  beauty  of  oae  of  the  poems,  crimes.     In  August,  1683,  Penn,  afHer  hav- 

"  Penn   and   the  Indiaos,"  saggesled   the  ing  written  to  his  wife  and  children  a  leltei 

Sreseni  engraTing,  after  a  eeJebrated  print  emitieBlly  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and 

om  a  picture  by   the  late  Benjamin  WeiL  patriarchal  spirit,  look  an  aflVciinnate  leaTe 

The  following  particulars  are  chidly  related  of  them;    and,   accompanied    by   sereral 

br  Mr,  ClarKson,  respecting   the  scene  it  fnends,  embarked  at  Deal,  on  board  lh« 

lepresenls.  Welcome,   a  ship   of  three  hundred  loni 

King  Charles  II.,  in  consideration  of  a  burthen.    The  passengers,  including  bim* 

considerable  sum  due  from  the  crown  fbr  itlf,  were  not  more  than  a  hundred.    They' 

Jie  services  of  admiral  sir  William  Penn,  were  chiefly  c]uakers,   and  most  of  tbem 

sranied  to  his  son,  Ihe  erer-memorabl*  &om  Suiaei,  in  which  county  his  hocsa  K 
Vbl.  II.— 41. 
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Warminghurst  was    seated.    Thev  sailed  man^  mention  it,  and  ihoogh  all  concur  in 

about  the  first  of  September,  but  bad  not  considering  it  as  the  most  glorious  of  any 

proceeded  far  to  sea,  when  the  small-pox  in  the  annals  of  the  world.    There  are, 

oroke  out  so  Tirulently,  that  thirty  of  their  however,  relations  in  Indian  speeches,  and 

number  died.    In  about  six  weeks  from  traditions  in  quak^r  families,  descended 

the  time  of  their  leaving  the  Downs  they  from  those  who  were  present  on  the  occa- 

came  in  sight  of  the  American  coast,  and  sion,  from  which  we  may  learn  something 

shortly  afterwards  landed  at  Newcastle,  in  concerning  it.    It  appears  that,  though  the 

the  I)elaware  river.  parties  were  to  assemble  at  Coaquannoc, 

William  Penn*s  first  business  was  to  ex-  the  treaty  was  made  a  little  higher  up,  at 

plain  to  the  settlers  of  Dutch  and  Swedish  Shackamaxon.   Upon  this  Kensington  now 

extraction  the  object  of  his  coming,  and  stands ;  the  houses  of  which  may  be  con- 

the  nature  of  the  government  he  designed  sidered  as  the  suburbs  of  Phibdelphia. 

to  establish.   His  next  great  movement  was  There  was  at  Shackamaxon  an  elm-tree  of 

to  Upland,  where  he  called  the  first  general  a  prodigious  site.     To  this  the  leaden  oa 

assembly,  coluisting  of  an  equal  number,  both  sides  repaired,  approaching  each  other 

for  the  province  and  for  the  territories,  of  under  its  wiaely-spreading  branches.  Wil- 

all  such  freemen  as  chose  to  attend.    In  liam  Penn  appeared  in  his  usual  clothei. 

this  assembly  the  frame  of  government,  and  He  had  no  crown,  sceptre,  mace,  sword, 

many  important  regulations,  were  settled ;  halberd,  or  any  insignia  of  eminence.    He 

and  subsequently  he  endeavoured  to  settle  was  distinguished  only  by  wearing  a  sky- 

the  boundaries  of  his  territory  with  Charles  blue  sash*  round  his  waist,   which  was 

lord  Baltimore,  a  catholic  nobleman,  who  made  of  silk  net- work,  and  which  was  of 

was  governor  and  proprietor  of  the  adjoin-  no  larger  apparent  dimensions  than   an 

ing  province  of  Maryland,  which  had  been  officer's   military   sash,  and  much  like  it 

settled  with  ^persons  of  his  own  persuasion,  except   in    colour.     On   his   right   hand 

Penn's  religious  principles,  which   led  was  colonel  Markham,  his   relation   and 

him  to  the  practice  of  the  most  scrupulous  secretary,    and    on    his    left    his    friend 

morality,  did  not  permit  him  to  look  upon  Pearson ;    after  whom  followed    a    train 

the  king's  patent,  or  legal  possession  ac-  of  quakers.      Before   him    were    carried 

cording  to  tne  laws  of  England,  as  sufficient  various  articles   of  merchandise;    which, 

to  establish  his  right  to  the  country,  without  when  they  came  near  the  Sachems,  were 

purchasing  it  by  fair  and  open  bargain  of  spread  upon  the  groond.     He  held  a  roll 

the  natives,  to  whom,  only,  it  properly  be«  of  parchment,  containing  the  confirmation 

longed.    He  had  therefore  instructed  com-  of  tne  treaty  of  purchase  and  amity,  in  his 

roissioners,  who  had  arrived  in  America  hand.    One  of  the  Sachems,  who  was  the 

before  him,  to  boy  it  of  the  latter,  and  to  chief  of  them,  then  put  upon  his  own  head 

make  with  them  at  the  same  time  a  treaty  a  kind  of  chaplet,  in  which  appeared  a 

of  eternal  friendship.    This  the  commis-  small  horn.    Inis,  as  among  the  primitive 

sioners  had  done ;  and  this  was  the  time  eastern  nations,  and  according  to  acripture 

when,  by  mutual  aeteement  between  him  language,  was  an  emblem  of  kingly  power ; 

and  the  Indian  chien,  it  was  to  be  publicly  and  whenever  the  chief,  who  had  a  right  to 

ratified.     He  proceeded,  therefore,  accon-  wear  it,  put  it  on,  it  was  understood  that 

panied  by  his  friends,  consisting  of  men,  the  place  was  made  sacred,  and  the  persons 

women,  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  all  present  inviolable.    Upon  putting  on 

to  Coaquannoc,  the  Indian  name  for  the  this  horn  the  Indians  threw  down  their 

place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands.    On  bows  and  arrows,  and  seated  themselves 

his  arrival  there  he  fbnnd  the  Sachems  and  round  their  chiefe  in  the  form  of  a  half- 

their  tribes  assembling.    They  were  seen  moon  upon  the  ground.    The  chief  Sachem 

in  the  woods  as  far  as  the  eye  could  carry,  then  announced  to  William  Penn,  by  means 

and  looked   firightfiil  both  on  account,  of  of  an  interpreter,  that  the  nations  were 

their  number  and  their  arms.    The  quakers  ready  to  hear  him. 

are  reported  to  have  been  but  a  handful  in  Having  been  thus  called  upon,  he  began, 

comparison,  and  these  without  any  weapon ;  The  Great  Spirit,  he  said,  who  made   him 

so  that  dismay  and  terror  had  come  upon  and  them,  who  ruled  the  heaven  and  the 

them,  had  they  not  confided  in  the  righte-  earth,  and  who  knew  the  innermost  thoughts 

ousness  of  their  cause.  of  man,  knew  that  he  and  his  friends  hs^  a 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  when  we  have  j^eaity  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship 

accounts  of  minor  treaties  between  William  . . 

Penn  and  the  Indians,  that  there  is  not  in        «  .i^t.  ^  *  :.  «    .   »v  •     ^«n— .^v*** 

«»«  ks.«^*:-^                       *.     r.L*      av        l  •  Tm^  tmnt  n  now  in  the  poiwiniioin  of  TtjOMM  Ktt, 

any  bistorian  an  account  of  this,  though  so  Ksq.  of  dM(iiiBff-l>ail,Mar  NonHchT 
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with  them»  and  to  serTO  them  to  the  utmost  they  foleranly  pledged  themselves,  acoord- 
of  thar  power.  It  was  not  their  custom  to  ing  to  their  country  m&oner,  to  li?e  in  love 
use  hostile  weapons  against  their  ieUow-crea«  with  William  ,Penn  and  his  children  as 
tnies»  for  whicn  reason  they  had  come  un-  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  should  endure. 
armed.  Their  object  was  not  to  do  injury,  Thus  ended  this  famous  treaty,  of  which 
and  thus  provoke  the  Great  Spirit,  but  to  mora  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  praise 
do  good.  They  were  then  met  on  the  broad  than  of  any  other  ever  transmitted  to  pos- 
pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will,  so  terity.  "  This,'*  said  Voltaire,  ''  was  the 
that  no  advantage  was  to  be  taken  on  either  only  treaty  between  those  people  and  the 
side,  but  all  was  to  be  openness,  brother-  Christians  that  was  not  ratified  by  an  oath^ 
hood,  and  love.  After  these  and  other  words,  and  that  was  never  broken*"  *<  William 
he  unrolled  the  parchment,  and  by  means  Penn  thought  it  right,'*  says  the  abb^  Ray* 
of  the  same  interpreter,  conveyed  to  nal,  **  to  obtain  an  additional  right  by  a 
them,  article  bv  article,  the  conditions  of  the  fair  and  open  purchase  from  the  abori- 
purchase,  and  the  words  of  the  compact  gines;  and  thus  he  signalized  his  arrivai 
then  made  for  their  eternal  union.  Amonff  by  an  act  of  equity,  which  made  his  person 
other  things,  they  were  not  to  be  molested  and  principles  equally  beloved.  Here  it  is 
in  their  lawfol  pursuits  even  in  the  territory  the  mind  rests  with  pleasure  upon  modern 
they  had  alienated,  for  it  was  to  be  common  history,  and  foels  some  kinder  compensa- 
te them  and  the  English.  They  were  to  tion  for  the  disgust,  melancholy,  and  hor- 
have  the  same  liberty  to  do  all  things  ror,  which  the  whole  of  it,  but  particularly 
therein  relating  to  the  improvement  of  their  that  of  the  European  settlements  in  Ame- 
grounds,  and  providing  sustenance  for  their  rica,  inspires."  Noble,  in  his  Continuation 
nmilies,  which  the  English  had.  If  any  of  Granger,  says, ''He  occupied  his  domains 
disputes  should  arise  between  the  two,  they  |^  actual  bargain  and  sale  with  the  Indians, 
should  be  settled  by  twelve  persons,  half  of  'niis  fkct  does  him  infinite  honour,  as  no 
whom  should  be  Enslish  and  half  Indians,  blood  was  shed,  and  the  Christian  and  the 
He  then  paid  them  tor  the  land,  and  made  barbarian  met  as  brothers.  Penn  has  thus 
them  many  presents  besides,  from  the  mer-  taught  us  to  respect  the  lives  and  properties 
chandise  which  had  been  spread  before  of  the  most  unenliriiteoed  nations.** — 
them.  Having  done  this,  he  laid  the  roll  **  Being  now  returned,  says  Robert  Proud, 
of  parchment  on  the  ground ;  observing  in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania,  *'  from 
again,  that  the  gpround  should  ^  common  Maryland  to  Coaquannoc,  he  purchased 
to  both  people.  He  then  added,  that  he  lands  of  the  Indians,  whom  he  treated  with 
would  not  do  as  the  Marvlanders  did ;  that  great  justice  and  sincere  kindness.  It  was 
is,  call  them  children  or  brothers  only ;  for  at  this  time  when  he  first  entered  person- 
often  parents  were  apt  to  whip  their  chiU  ally  into  that  friendship  with  them,  which 
dren  too  severely,  and  brothers  sometimes  ever  afterwards  continued  between  them, 
would  differ:  neither  would  he  compare  and  which  for  the  space  of  more  than 
the  friendship  between  him  and  them  to  a  seventy  years  was  never  iotemipted,  or  so 
chain ;  for  the  rain  might  sometimes  rust  long  as  the  quakers  retained  power  in  the 
it,  or  a  tree  might  foil  and  break  it ;  but  he  government.  His  conduct  io  general  to 
should  consider  them  as  the  same  flesh  and  Uiese  people  was  so  engaging,  his  justice  in 
blood  with  the  Christians,  and  the  same  as  particular  so  conspicuous,  and  the  counsel 
if  one  man's  body  were  to  be  divided  into  and  advice  which  he  gave  them  were  so 
two  parts.  He  then  took  up  the  parchment,  evidently  for  their  advantage,  that  he  be- 
laud presented  it  to  the  Sachem  who  wore  came  thereby  very  much  endeared  to  them ; 
the  horn  in  the  diaplet,  aixl  desired  him  and  the  sense  (hereof  made  such  deep  im- 
and  the  other  Sachems  to  preserve  it  care^  pressions  on  their  understandings,  that  his 
folly  for  diree  generations ;  that  their  chil-  name' and  memory  will  scarcely  ever  be 
dren  might  know  what  had  passed  between  efiaced  while  they  continue  a  people." 
them,  just  as  if  he  had  remained  himself  The  great  elm-tree,  under  whidi  this 
widi  tnem  to  repeat  it.  treaty  was  made,  became  celebrated  from 
That  William  Penn  must  have  done  and  that  day.  When  in  the  American  war  the 
said  a  great  deal  more  on  this  interesting  British  general  Simcoe  was  quartered  at 
occasion  than  has  now  been  represented,  Kensin^on,  he  so  respected  it,  that  when 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  What  has  been  his  soldiers  were  cutting  down  every  tree 
related  may  be  depended  upon.  It  is  for  fire-wood,  he  placed  a  sentinel  under  it, 
to  be  regtetted,  that  the  speeches  of  the  that  not  a  branch  of  it  might  be  touched. 
Indians  on  this  memorable  day  have  not  In  1812  it  was  blown  down,  when  its  trunk 
come  down  to  ns.     It  is  only  known,  that  was  split  into  wood,  usd  cups  and  other 
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ftnicles  were  made  of*  it,  to  be  Kept  as  me- 
morials of  it. 

LINBS 

On  reeehing  from  Dr.  Ruth,  of  PhUadH- 
phia,  a  piece  of  the  Tree  under  which 
fFilliam  Penn  made  hie  Treaty  with  the 
Indianey  and  which  woe  blown  down  in 
1812,  converted  to  the  purpose  of  an 
inkttand. 

BY  WILLIAM  aOSCOC,  ESQ. 

Frpm  clioM  to  dime,  from  short  to  ihore, 
Th«  war-fiend  raised  his  hatefal  yeU, 

Aad  midst  the  storm  that  realms  deplore^ 
Pena*s  honoar*d  tree  of  oonoord  fell. 


And  of  that  tree,  that  ne'er  afain 
Shall  Spriaf  *s  rerlTiag  taSaeaoe 

A  relie,  o'er  th*  Atlaatie  iLain, 
Was  seat— the  gift  of  foe  to  Ibe  I 


Bat  ihoogh  no  more  its  ample  shade 
Wave  greea  beneath  Colambia*s  skf , 

Though  everjr  branch  be  now  deea/*d, 
Aad  all  its  scattcr*d  leares  be  drf  s 

Yet,  midtft  this  relic's  tainted  spaotb 
A  health-reetoriaf  flood  shall  tpriaf  , 

la  whieh  the  angel-form  of  Peaoe 
Maj  stoop  to  dip  her  doTe>like  wiag . 

So  once  the  staff  the  prophet  bore. 
By  wond«ring  ejes  again  was  seen 

To  swell  with  life  throngh  ererj  portb 
And  bad  afresh  with  foliage  greea. 

The  wither'd  branch  again  shall  grtw* 
Till  o'er  the  earth  its  shade  eztead— 

Aad  this— the  gifc  of  foe  to  foe- 
Become  the  gift  of  friead  to  friend. 

In  the  "  Conditions "  between  William 
Penn,  as  Proprietary  and.  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Adventurers  and 
Purchasers  in  the  same  province,  "  in  be- 
half of  the  Indians  it  was  stipulated,  that, 
as  it  had  been  usual  with  planters  to  over- 
reach them  in  various  ways,  whatever  was 
sold  to  them  in  consideration  of  their  furs 
should  be  sold  in  the  public  market-place, 
and  there  suffer  the  test,  whether  good  or 
bad :  if  good,  to  pass ;  if  not  ffood,  not  to 
be  sold  for  good  ;  that  the  said  native  In- 
dians might  neither  be  abused  nor  pro- 
voked. That  no  man  should  by  any  ways 
or  means,  in  word  or  deed,  affront  or  wrong 
any  Indian,  but  he  should  mcur  the  same 
penalty  of  the  law  as  if  he  had  committed 
It  against  his  fellow-planter;  and  if  any 
Indian  should  abuse,  m  word  or  deed,  any 
planter  of  the  province,  that  the  said  planter 
should  not  be  nis  own  judge  upon  the  said 


Indian,  bnt  that  he  should  make  his  com* 
plaint  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  or 
nis  deputy,  or  some  inferior  magistiate  near 
him,  who  should  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
take  care  with  the  king  of  the  said  Indian, 
that  all  reasonable  satisfaction  should  be 
made  to  the  said  injured  planter.  And  that 
all  differences  between  planters  and  Indians 
should  be  ended  by  tweWe  men,  that  is,  by 
six  pUmters  and  six  Indians,  that  so  Uiej 
might  live  friendly  together,  as  much  as  in 
them  lay,  preventing  all  occasions  of  heart- 
burnings and  mischief.  These  stipulations 
in  favour  of  the  poor  natives  will  for  eyer 
immortalize  the  name  of  William  Penn; 
for,  soaring  above  the  prejudices  and  cus- 
toms of  his  time,  by  which  navigators  and 
adventurers  thought  it  right  to  consider  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lands  they  discovered  as 
their  lawful  prey,  or  as  mere  animals  of  the 
brute-creation,  whom  they  might  treat,  use, 
and  take  advantage  of  at  their  pleasure,  be 
regarded  them  as  creatures  endued  with 
reason,  as  men  of  the  like  feelings  and 
passions  with  himself,  as  brethren  both  by 
nature  and  g^ce,  and  as  persons,  there- 
fore, to  whom  the  great  duties  of  humanity 
and  justice  were  to  be  extended,  and  who, 
in  proportion  to  their  ignorance,  were  the 
more  entitled  to  his  fatherly  protection  and 
care."* 


The  identical  roll  of  parchment  given  by 
William  Penn  to  the  Indians  was  shown  by 
their  descendants  to  some  English  officers 
•ome  years  ago.  This  information,  with 
the  following  passages,  will  be  found  in 
the  ^  Notes"  to  '<  Penn  and  the  Indians,"  the 
poem,  by  *<  William  and  Mary  Howitt," 
from  whence  the  motto  is  taken : — 

^  What  shows  the  scrupulous  adherence 
of  the  Indians  to  their  engagements  in  the 
most  surprising  light  is,  that  long  after  the 
descendants  of  Penn  ceased  to  possess  poli- 
tical influence  in  the  state,  m  compara- 
tively recent  times,  when  the  Indian  cha- 
racter was  confessedly  lowered  by  their 
intercourse  with  the  whites,  and  they  were 
instigated  both  by  their  own  injuries  and 
the  arts  of  the  French  to  make  incursions 
into  Pennsylvania,  the  *  Friends  *  were 
still  to  them  a  sacred  and  inviolable  people. 
While  the  iomahawk  and  the  scalptng- 
knife  were  nightly  doing  their  dreadful 
work  in  every  surrounding  dwelling — 
theirs  were  untouched;  while  the  rest  or 
the  inhabitants  abandoned  their  houses  and 
fled  to  forts  for  security,— >they  found 
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more  perfect  secnritv  in  that  friendship 
which  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  Penn  had 
conciliated,  and  which  their  own  disinter- 
ested principles  made  permanent." 

In  endeavouring  to  conclude  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  elegant  poem  of  ''  William 
and  Mary  Howitt/'  an  unexpected  difficulty 
of  selection  occurs — it  is  a  piece  of  con- 
tinuous beauty  that  can  scarcely  be  extracted 
from,  without  injury  to  the  stanzas  selected ; 
and  therefore,  presuming  on  the  kind  in- 
dulgence of  the  amiable  authors,  it  is  here 
presented  entire : — 

PENN  AND  THE  INDIANS. 


**  I  win  not  compare  ovr  friesdjihip  to  a  chain ;  for 
the  rain  might  sometimes  rnst  it,  or  a  tree  might  fall 
and  break  it ;  but  I  shall  oonsider  yoa  as  the  same 
flesh  aad  blood  as  the  Christians ;  and  the  same  as  if 
one  man's  body  were  to  be  dirided  into  two  parts.** 
W.  Pzmc's  SvEBOB  Tty  tbs  ImmAvii. 


There  was  a  stir  in  PennsylTamaB  woods : 
A  gathering  as  the  war-cry  forth  had  gone ; 

And,  like  the  sudden  gash  of  Antumn  floods, 
Stream'd  from  all  points  the  warrior-tribes  to  one. 

Ev*n  in  the  farthest  forest  solitudes. 
The  hunter  stopped  the  battle-plume  to  don. 

And  tum'd  with  knife,  with  hatchet,  and  with  bom 

Back,  as  to  bear  them  on  a  sodden  foe. 

Swiftly,  but  silently,  each  dusky  chief 

Sped  *neath  the  shadow  of  oontinuons  trees ; 

And  files  whose  feet  scarce  stirr'd  the  trodden  leaf; 
And  infant-laden  mothers,  scorning  ease ; 

Aad  childhood,  whose  small  fbotstepst,  light  and  brief. 
Glanced  through  the  forest,  like  a  fluttering  breeze. 

Followed — a  numerous,  yet  a  silent  band,— 

As  to  some  deed,  high,  fateful,  and  at  hand. 

But  where  the  foe?    By  the  broad  Delaware, 
Where  flung  a  shadowy  elm  its  branches  wide,— 

In  peaeefnl  garments,  and  with  hands  that  bare 
No  sign  of  war, — a  little  band  they  spied. 

Could  the$e  be  whom  they  sought  ?    And  did  they  fkre 
Forth  from  their  deserts,  in  their  martial  pride. 

Thus  at  thtir  call?    They  did.    No  trumpet's  tongue 

Had  pierced  their  %vild-woods  with  a  voice  so  strong. 

Who  were  they  ?    Simple  pilgrims :— it  may  be. 
Scarce  less  than  outcasts  from  thar  native  isles,— 

From  Britain,— birth-place  of  the  great  and  free, 
Where  heavenly  lore  threw  round  its  brightest  smiles. 

Then  why  depart  ?    Oh  seeming  mockery  1 
Were  they  not  here,  on  this  far  shore,  exiles. 

Simply  because,  unawed  by  power  or  ban, 

Thtj  worshipped  Qod  but  would  not  bow  to  man  ? 

Oh  1  Truth  t  Immortal  Truth !  on  what  wild  ground 
Still  bast  thou  trod  through  this  unspiritnal  sphere  1 


The  strong,  the  brutish,  aad  the  vile  snrround 
Thy  presence,  lest  thy  streaming  glory  cheer 

The  poor,  the  many,  without  price  or  bound. 
Drowning  thy  voiee^  they  fill  die  popniar  ear. 

In  thy  high  name,  with  canons,  creeds,  and  laws, 

Feigning  to  lerve,  that  they  may  mar  thy  cause. 

And  the  great  multitude  doth  crouch,  and  bear 
The  burden  of  Che  selfish.    That  emprise^ 

That  lofty  spirit  of  virtue  whieh  ean  dare 
To  read  the  bands  of  Error  Arom  all  eyes ; 

Aad  from  the  freed  soul  pluek  eoolk  sensoal  care. 
To  them  is  but  a  fable.    Therefore  lies 

Darkness  upon  the  mental  desert  still ; 

And  wolves  devour,  and  robbers  walk  at  will. 

let,  ever  and  anon,  from  thy  bright  quiver. 
The  flaming  arrows  of  thy  might  are  strown ; 

And,  rushing  forth,  thy  dauntless  children  shiver 
The  strength  of  foes  who  press  too  near  thy  thrcna. 

Then,  like  the  sun,  or  thy  Almighty  Qfver, 
Thy  light  is  through  the  startled  nations  shown : 

And  generous  indignation  tramples  down 

The  sophist's  web»  aad  the  oppressor's  crown. 

Oh  might  it  bum  for  ever  I  But  in  vain— 
For  vengeance  rallies  the  alarmed  host. 

Who  from  men's  souls  draw  (heir  dishonest  gain. 
For  thee  they  snoite,  audaciously  they  boast. 

Even  while  thy  sons  are  in  thy  bosom  slain. 
Yet  this  is  thy  sure  solaoe, — that,  not  lost. 

Each  drop  of  bkod,  each  tear, — Cadmean  seed, 

Bhall  send  op  armed'  champions  in  thy  need. 

And  these  were  of  that  origin.    Thy  stamp 
Was  on  their  brows,  calm,  fearless,  and  sublime. 

An4  they  had  held  aloft  thy  heavenly  lamp ; 
And  borne  its  odium  as  a  fearful  crime. 

And  therefore,  through  their  quiet  homes  the  tramp 
Of  Ruin  passed,— laying  waste  aU  that  Time 

Gives  us  of  good ;  and,  whsre  Guilt  fitly  dwells. 

Had  made  them  homes  in  execrable  cells. 

We  dwell  in  peace ;— lAey  purchased  it  with  blood. 

We  dwell  at  large ; — 'twas  they  who  wore  the  chain. 
And  broke  it    Like  the  livbg  rocks  tLey  stood. 

Till  their  invincible  patience  did  restrain 
The  billows  of  men's  fury.    Then  the  rude 

Shock  of  the  past  diflnscd  a  mild  disdain 
Through  their  pure  hearts,  and  an  intense  desire 
For  some  calm  land  where  freedom  might  respire. 

Some  land  where  they  might  render  God  hb  due. 
Nor  stii  the  gall  of  the  bUnd  aealot's  hate. 

Some  land  where  came  Thought's  soul-refreshing  dew 
And  Faith's  soblimer  visions.    Where  elate, 

llieir  simple-hearted  children  they  might  view. 
Springing  in  joy,— heirs  of  a  blest  estate : 

And  where  each  worn  and  weary  mind  might  come 

From  every  realm,  aad  find  a  tranquU  home. 

And  they  sought  this.    Yet,  as  they  now  descried 
From  the  near  forest,  pouring,  horde  on  horde. 

Armed,  painted,  plumed  in  all  their  martial  pride. 
The  dweUers  of  tk«  woods— the  men  abhorred 
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At  fievce,  pcrfidiow,  aad  witk  bkwd  bedfed, 
Felttk«y«o  dTMfcd?    No,— fcr  tWr  ■ 
stond 
Witli  eooBdaace  wWeh  pan  d«lffU  im|wrt, 
Aad  foitk  ia  Him  who  fraaod  the  btftaaa  heart 


Aad  thoy-theddldMa  eT  Che  wiU— vaj 
tlieyataUtsMMNU?    SwifUj  it  had  iowm 

Far  thrbhffh  thair  woods,  like  wiad,  or  wi» 
Followed  bj  ranoan  of  a  etiniBc  toae. 

Which  told  that,  all  oalihe,  except  ia  ahae.^ 

To  thoae  who  y*!  had  oa  their  ahoiee  beea  kaowm, 

n§§€  while  ibeo'-^earen  of  the  peateefal  Toet^— 

Gnfd^  ia  their  Take,  a  brother**  home  and  wet. 

Oa  the  red  childiea  of  the  deicrt,  fell 
The  tidiap.  Uke  ■pnag't  ftrtt  delieioae  breath ; 

For  they  had  toted  the  etraafers  all  too  well; 
Aad  atill— thoafh  reaptiiff  laia,  eoorn.  aad  death 

For  a  fraak  wetooon,  aad  broad  room  to  dwell, 
OiTea  to  the  faithleoi  boaetert  of  pare  fatth,^ 

Their  wild,  warm  feeliaga  kiadled  at  the  sight 

Of  Virtae  arai*d  bat  with  her  aatite  might. 

What  tern  we  savage  ?  The  vatotorsd  heart 
Of  Nator«'B  child  is  bat  a  slombering  fire ; 

Frampt  ateaeh  bnath,  or  passiag  tooch,  to  statt 
lato  qaiek  iasM,  as  qmeklj  to  retire : 

lUadj  alike,  its  pleaeaaoe  to  impart. 
Or  eoorch  the  haad  which  raddj  wakes  its  ne : 

Demoa  or  child,  as  impalse  may  impel ; 

Warm  ia  its  lote,  bat  ia  its  ▼eageaaee  feU. 


AKd  these  Cdlambiaa  wairlois  to  dieir  straad 
Had  wcleoncd  Barope*e  soas^    and  raed  it  ssrOk 

Uca  with  smooth  toagtMS,  bat  redely  armed  haadi 
FablliV  of  peaoe  whea  meditatiag  gore ; 

Who,  their  fool  decde  to  tail,  eeased  aot  to  braad 
Ths  ladiaa  asme  oa  etery  Chrisdaa  shore. 

What  wonder,  oa  sash  heads,  their  fary*s  lame 

Barst.  till  its  tenors  gloomed  their  (hirer  faoM. 

For  they  wweaot  a  bratish  raoe,  aakaowiag 
Evil  fiom  good ;  their  ferreat  eools  smbraeed 

With  ▼ifftoA's  proadsst  homage  to  o*erflowtag 
Themiad*slaTiolatoma|csty.    Thepaet 

To  them  was  aot  a  darkaess  {  hot  was  gtowiag 
With  spleadoor  which  all  time  had  aot  o*ereast  t 

Btreamiag  onbiokaa  fiom  eieatioa's  birth. 

When  Ood  commoaed  sad  walked  with  mea  oa  earth. 


Stvpid  idolatry  had  aetor  dimi 

The  Almighty  image  ia  their  looid  thoaght 
To  him  akae  their  jealous  praiee  was  hymasd  { 

Aad  hoar  Traditioa,  from  her  treasaiy,  brought 
Olimpeeeof  faf^  timee,  ia  which  were limaed 

His  awfal  gUiry:  aad  their  prophets  taaght 
PreeepU  sobUmor-*  m1«"»  ritual  giTen, 
la  eloods  aad  thvader,  to  their  sires  fran  hearea. 

Aad,  in  the  bovadlflM  soUtvde  which  fills. 
Even  ae  a  mighty  heart,  their  wild  domains ; 

la  eave^  and  glens  of  the  unpeopled  hUla : 
Aad  the  deep  shadow  that  for  erfr  rrigas 


Spirit  like  ia  their  woods ;  where,  roaring,  spilk 

The  giant  cataract  to  the  astounded  plaiae. 
Nature,  in  her  sablimest  moods,  had  girea. 
Not  man's  weak  lore,— bat  a  quick  dash  from  hea 


RoamiiV,  ia  their  free  lives,  by  lake  aad  stream  s 
Beaeath  ths  spteadoar  of  their  goiyeons  sky ; 

Baeampiag;  whils  shot  down  night's  storry  gieaai, 
4a  piay  glades,  when  fhmr  forefathen  lie ; 

Toiocs  would  come,  aad  bmsthiag  whispen  secB 
To  noee  within  the  life  which  maynotdiej 

Bq;«CtiBg  ralorons  deodSk  sad  thoughts ! 

Aad  a  wild  gash  of  bsraiag  eloqacaee. 


8ueh  wore  the  mea  who  round  the  pilgrims 
Ohl  righteous  heaTcal  and  thoa,  hoaTea-ttwelbaf 
euni 

How  from  my  heart  spring  tears  of  grief  and  shame. 
To  think  how  rune— «ad  quickly  shall  haTs  ran 

O'er  earth,  for  twice  a  thousand  years,  your  i 
Siaoe,  for  num's  weal.  Christ's  Tictorles  were 

Since  dying,  to  his  sons,  lore's  gift  diriae 

He  gare,  Che  bead  of  brotherhood  aad  thosiga^— 

Where  tkinm  the  symbol  ?  Burspo's  mighty  states. 

The  brethna  of  the  eroes    from  age  to  age. 
Have  striTsn  to  quench  in  bkmd  their  quenchless 


Or— oeaae  thmr  arsMd  hosts  ai^ile  their  rag«» 
Tie  bat  that  Penes  may  half  nadoes  her  gates 

lansoekeryt  that  each  diploosatic  lage 
May  treat  and  sign,  while  War  recruits  his  power 
And  grinds  the  swoid  fresh  millions  to  derour. 

Tot  thus  could,  in  a  nrsgeetyled  Isod, 
A  fow,— reriled,  seom'd.  haled  of  the  wbdr. 

Stretch  forth  for  peace  the  uaceremonious  hand, 
Aad  stamp  Truth,  even  upon  a  oealed  scroll. 

Thsy  cslled  not  Ood,  or  msn,  in  proof  to  staad : 
TVsy  prayed  no  Tengeaaoe  on  the  perjured  soul : 

BnthsaTsa  kioVd  down,  and  moved  with  wonder  sni 

A  compact  framed,  where  ttms  nught  briag  no  inw. 

Yet,  through  the  land  no  damorons  triumph  spraad. 

Some  bursts  of  nataral  eloquence  were  there : 
Somewhat  of  hie  past  wrongs  the  ladisn  said ; 

Of  desds  design'd  which  now  were  given  to  air. 
Some  tears  the  mother  o'er  her  infisat  shed. 

As  through  her  soul  pass'd  Hope's  depiotioas  fair; 
Aad  they  wero  gone    the  gntkleee  eceno  was  o'er ; 
And  the  wild  woods  abeoiVd  their  tribee  oaee  mom. 


Ay,  yean  have  rolled  oa  yean,  aad  long  hns  Pc 
Pass'd,  with  his  justioe,  from  the  eoil  he  bought ; 

Aad  the  world's  spirit,  aad  the  world's  trae  mea 
Iti  aative  eons  with  different  views  have  sought. 

Crushing  them  down  till  they  have  risen  agaia 
With  bkmdiest  ntributioa;  yet  have  taught. 

Even  while  their  hot  revenge  spread  firo  aad  aenO^ 

Thetr  ancient,  firm,  inviolable  Caith. 

When  bunt  the  war-whoop  al  the  dead  of  aight, 
Aad  the  blood  curdled  at  the  dreadfal  eonnd  i 

Aad  moroing  brought  not  its  accustomed  light 
To  thottsaads  slumberiag  la  their  gore  arouad  ; 
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Then,  hlu  oaaet  ia  the  deeert't  blight, 

The  homee  of  Ftan*!  peculiar  tribe  were  fovad : 
And  etui  the  teroU  he  fave,  iu  lore  aad  pride. 
Their  hjuids  preeer^— earth  haa  pot  iaeh  beelda. 

Yee';  priie  it,  waainf  race,  for  aerer  more 
Shall  jmu  wild  |^«i  another  Penn  behold  i 

Pare,  daeatleee  legislator,  who  did  aoar 
Higher  than  dared  mblimcat  thoof  ht  of  old. 

That  aatiqae  lie  whieh  bent  the  gkeat  ^f  yore^ 
▲ad  nleth  itiU— Expedience  etem  and  cold. 

He  plaek'd  widi  eoora  from  ita  osnrped  ear 

And  showed  Trath  atrong.  and  giorioiu  aa  a  star. 

The  vast,  the  ebbkes.  the  engulpUog  tido 

Of  the  white  population  still  rolls  oa  I 
And  qvail'd  haa  jon  romantic  heart  of  pride,— 

I'he  kinglj  spirit  of  the  woods  is  gone. 
Farther,  and  farther  do  ye  wend  to  hide 

Your  wasting  strength ;  to  monm  joot  glory  AoirB» 
And  sigh  to  think  how  soon  shall  crowds  pnrsne 
Down  the  lone  stream  where  glides  the  still  canoe. 

And  ye,  a  beantifal  nonentity,  ere  long. 
Shall  live  bat  with  past  marvels,  to  adorn 

Some  tstding  theme,  some  nnarailing  song. 
Bat  ye  have  piled  a  monomflnt  of  scorn 

For  trite  oppression's  sophistry  of  wrong. 
ProTing,  by  ail  your  tameless  hearts  ham  bame. 

What  now  ye  miffht  haTC  beea,  had  ye  bat  met  * 

With  loTC  like  yoors,  and  fiuth  nawnTcring  jet. 

The  authors  of  ^  Penn  and  the  Indians^ 
justly  observe  in  the  last  note  upon  their 
exalted  poem,  that  *'  it  is  William  Penn's 
peculiar  honour  to  stand  alone  as  a  states- 
roan,  in  opposing  principle  to  expedience^ 
in  public  as  ^^ell  as  in  private  life.  Even 
AnstideSy  the  very  beau-ideal  of  virtuous 
integrity,  failed  in  this  point.  The  success 
of  the  experiment  has  neen  as  splendid  as 
the  most  philosophic  worshipper  of  abstract 
morals  could  have  hoped  for  or  ifuagined.'' 
These  sentences  exemplify  an  expression 
elsewhere — "  Politics  are  Morals.^'        -. 


QUAKERS. 

Origin  of  the  Term.  * 

On  the  3(Hh  of  October,  1650,  the  cele- 
brated George  Fox  being  at  a  lecture  de^ 
livered  in  Derby  by  a  colonel  of  the  par- 
liament's army,  aflter  the  service  was  over 
addressed  the  congregation,  till  there  came 
an  officer  who  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  that  he,  and  the  other  two  that  were 
¥fith  him,  must  go  before  the  magistrates* 
They  were  examined  for  a  lone  time,  and 
•then  George  Fox,  and  one  John  Fretwell 
of  Staniesby,  a  husbandman,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  house  of  correction  for  six 
months  upon  pretence  of  blasphemous  ex- 
pressions. Gervas  Bennet,  one  of  the  two 
justices  who  sirned  their  mittimus,  hairing 
that  Fox  bade  him»  and  those  about  htm. 


'*  trembU  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  regarded 
this  admonition  so  lightmindedly,  that  from 
that  time,  he  called  Fox  and  his  friends 
QuahsTM,  This  new  and  unusual  denomi- 
nation was  taken  up  so  eagerly,  that  it  soon 
ran  .over  all  England,  and  from  thence  to 
foreign  countries.*  It  has  since  remained 
their  distinctive  name,  insomuch,  tliat  to  the 
present  time  they  are  so  termed  in  acts  of 
parliament ;  and  in  their  own  declarations 
on  certain  public  occasions,  and  in  ad 
dresses  to  the  king,  they  designate  them- 
selves <<  the  people  called  Quaker*.*'  The 
community,  m  its  rules  and  minutes,  for 
government  and  discipline,  denominates 
Itself  ^  The  Society  of  Friendt.**  « 

vi)t  wan 

OP  JOHN  KEATS,  THE  POET. 
To  ike  Editor. 

Sir,— Underneath  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
a  document  which  **  poor  Keats ''  sent  to 
Mr.  ,  in  August,  1820,  just  before 

his  departure  for  Italy. 

This  paper  was  intended  by  him  to 
operate  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  but 
the  sages  of  Doctors'  Commons  refused  to 
receive  it  ^s  such,  for  reasons  which  to  a 
lawyer  would  be  perfectlv  satisfactory, 
however  the  rest  of  the  world  might  deem 
them  deficient  in  cogency  :— 

Copt. 

*'  My  share  of  books  divide  amonffst  my 
friends.  In  case  of  my  deau  this 
scrap  of  paper  may  be  serviceable  in 
your  possession. 

^  All  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  con- 
sists in  the  hopes  of  the  sale  of  books, 
published  or   unpublished.     Now  I 

wish and  you  to  be  the  first 

paid  creditors — the  rest  is  in  nuMw — 
out,  in  case  it  should  shower,  pay  — 
the  few  pounds  I  owe  him.^ 

Although  too  late  to  afford  him  any 
satisfaction  or  comfort,  it  did  *'  shower  "  at 
last ;  and  that,  too,  from  a  source  which, 
in  its  seneral  aspect,  bears  all  the  gloomi- 
ness of  a  cloud,  without  any  of  its  refresh- 
ing or  feitilizing  anticipations — I  mean  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  This  unexpected 
**  shower**  was  sufficiently  copious  to  enable 
the  fulfilment  of  all  the  wishes  expressed  in 
the  above  note.  His  friends  have  therefore 
the  gratification  of  knowing  that  no  pecu- 
niary loss  has  been  (or  need  have  neen) 
sustained,  by  any  one  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  either  by  friendship  or 
otherwise.  I  am.  Sir,  Ice.    O.  Z. 

•  ScwcL 
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fmt  milliilak  I  Bar  w  Ina  FMkor  •  Shnat 

0ta  lovSaon  Crfttf. 

These  en|[ravin|Es  pretty  weH  d^cribe  corrMpoDdcnee  ift  ft  anuiH  huid-baiket,  or 

the  occupations  of  the  flgurM  Ihey  repre-  frail,  vrilh  papeii  open  in  the  other  hand, 
lenl.     The  cry  of  "  Fine  wriiing-ink"  has 

ceaspd  lon(t  ago ;  and  Ihe  deroand  for  such  My  Name,  and  your  Name,  your  Falin'r 

a  fork  as  the  iroman   carries   is  dinconli-  Name,  end  Mvlher't  Namt. 

nued.     They  are  copied  from  a  set  of  etch-  .            i         i  i-       ,  ■                       , 

inRs   fbrmerly   mentioned -the  "Cri«   ot  ,  *  ""°  ^J*  ^'^,'?  ^im  a  >q«krt  box, 

London."  by    Lauron.     The   following   of  jl"^/;^"„^;^*  ?"'.^^,\  ^IJi^'^^^,  !^^ 
they 


worth  describing,   because     founders' lelters,  in  »™]iea«e«,  each -ii 

n..  nntinn  nf^ip!  »hirh  wi-      'tick  ;   he  holdl   Ol 


1  his  hand.     I  well 


hear  no  longer  in  Ihe  streets  oflhe  roetro-     ""e^l^r '»  have  heard  this  very  cry  when 

Pq[|,_  a  boy.     The  type-seller  composed  my  own 

name  for  me,  which  I  was  tbereby  enabled 

Buy  a  new  Almanack  f  to  imprint  on  paper  with  connoon  writing 

A  woman  beaw  book-alroanscka  before     '"'<:.  ^  ""'"^  "  ^»»  become  wholly  eilinrt 

her,  displayed  in  a  round  basket.  "'"'""  "«  1"' '«"  jears. 


Lottdon't  Oetetie  here. 
A  iroman  holds  one  in  her  hand,  and 

1   Ut  hate  others   in   her    lapped-rp         A  man  with  birch-brooras  suspended  1«- 


OU  Shoe*  for  nm»  Broomt. 


■pron.  bind  him  on  a  ttirk.     His  cry  intimates, 

n              r.,            —.         .  t*!"'  lie  is  willing  to  exchange  them  for  old 

B«S-  a»g  fTax  or  ir«fer.f  ,i,o„.  ft,,  ,hicB  «  wallet  at  his  bade,  de- 

A   woman   carries   these  requisites  for     pending  from  hia  waist,  seems  a  recepl4icie. 
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JUmimber  thtpoor  Priionert  I 

A  man,  with  a  capacious  covered  basket 
suspended  at  his  back  by  leather  handles, 
through  which  his  arms  pass ;  he  holds  in 
his  right  hand  a  small,  round,  deep  box  with 
a  slit  in  the  top,  through  which  money  may 
be  put :  in  his  left  hand  is  a  short  walking- 
staff  for  his  support.  In  former  times  the 
prisoners  in  dinerent  gaols,  without  allow- 
ance, deputed  persons  to  walk  the  streets  and 
solicit  alms  for  their  support,  of  passengers 
and  at  dwelling-houses.  The  basket  was 
for  broken-victuals. 

Frittertj  piping  hot  Fritters. 

A  woman  seated,  frying  the  fritters  on 
an  iron  with  four  legs,  over  an  open  fire 
lighted  on  bricks ;  a  pan  of  batter  by  her 
side :  two  urchins,  with  a  small  piece  of 
money  between  them,'  evidently  desire  to 
fritter  it. 

Buy  my  Dutch  Biikett  ^ 

A  woman  carries  them  open  in  a  large, 
round,  shallow  arm-basket  on  her  right 
arm;  a  smaller  and  deeper  one,  covered 
with  a  doth,  is  on  her  left. 

fFh<Csfor  a  Mutton  Pie,  or  a  Chriiimoi 

Pie^ 

A  woman  carries  them  in  a  basket  hang- 
ing on  her  left  arm,  under  her  cloak ;  she 
rings  a  bell  with  her  right  hand. 

Lilfy  white  Finegar,  Threepence  a  Quart. 

The  vinegar  is  in  two  barrels,  slung 
across  the  back  of  a  donkey ;  pewter  mea- 
sures are  on  the  saddle  in  the  space  between 
them.  The  proprietor  walks  behind — ^he  is 
a  jaunty  youtn,  and  wears  flowers  on  the  left 
side  of  his  hat,  and  a  lilly  white  apron;  he 
cracks  a  whip  with  his  left  hand;  and 
his  right  fingers  play  with  his  apron  strings. 

Old  Satiny  old  Taffety,  or  Velvet. 

A  smart,  prett^'-looking  lass,  in  a  high- 
peaked  crowned-hat,  a  black  hood  care- 
lessly tied  under  her  chin,  handsomely 
stomachered  and  ruffled,  trips  along  in 
high-heeled  shoes,  with  bows  of  ribbons  on 
the  insteps ;  a  light  basket  is  on  her  right 
arm,  and  her  hands  are  crossed  with  a 
quality  air. 

Scotch  or  Rueeia  Cloth* 

A  comfortably  clothed,  stout,  substantial- 
looking,  middle-aged  man,  in  a  cocked  hat, 
(the  fashion  of  those  days,)  supporting  with 
his  left  hand  a  pack  as  large  as  his  body. 


slung  at  his  back :  his  right  hand  holds  his 
yard  measure,  and  is  tucked  into  the  open 
bosom  of  his  buttoned  coat ;  a  specimen 
of  his  cloth  hangs  across  his  arm.  Irish 
and  Holland  linen  have  superseded  Scotch 
and  Russia. 

Four  pair  for  a  Shilling,  Holland  Sochi. 

A  woman  cries  them,  with  a  shilling's- 
worth  in  her  hand ;  the  bulk  of  her  ware  is 
in  an  open  box  before  her.  Our  ancestors 
took  great  precautions  against  wet  from 
without— they  took  much  within.  They 
were  soakers  and  sockers. 

Long  Thread  Laces,  long  and  strong. 

A  miserably  tattered -clothed  girl  and 
boy  carry  long  sticks  with  laces  depending 
from  the  ends,  like  cats-o*-nine  tails.  This 
cnr  was  extinct  in  London  for  a  few  years, 
while  the  females  dressed  naturally — now, 
when  some  are  resuming  the  old  fashion  of 
stiff  stays  and  tight-lacing,  and  pinching 
their  bowels  to  inversion,  looking  unmo- 
therly  and  bodiless,  the  cry  has  l^n  par- 
tially revived. 

Pretty  Maids,  pretty  Pins,  pretty  fFomen. 

A  man,  with  a  square  box  sideways 
under  his  left  arm,  holds  in  his  right  hand 
a ,  paper  of  pins  opened.  He  retails 
ha'p'orths  and  penn'oiths,  which  he  cuts  off 
from  his  paper.  I  remember  when  pins 
were  disposed  of  in  this  manner  in  the 
streets  by  women-*their  cry  was  a  musical 
distich— 

Thre»roW'»- penny,  pbs. 
Short  whites,  and  mid^dl — ings ! 

Fine  Tie,  or  a  fine  Bob,  sir  ! 

• 

A  wig-seller  stands  with  one  on  his  hand, 
combing  it,  and  talks  to  a  customer  at  his 
door,  vt'hich  is  denoted  by  an  inscription  to 
be  in  **  Middle-row,  Holbourn."  Wigs  on 
blocks  stand  on  a  bracketed  board  outside 
his  window.  This  was  when  every  body, 
old  and  young,  wore  wigs — when  the  price 
for  a  common  one  was  a  guinea,  and  a 
journeyman  had  a  new  one  every  year^ 
when  it  was  an  article  in  every  apprentice's 
indenture  that  his  master  should  find  him 
in ''one  good  and  sufficient  wig,  yearly,  and 
every  year,  for,  and  during,  and  unto  the  ex- 
piration, of  the  full  end,  and  term,  of  his 
apprenticeship." 

Buy  my  fine  Singing  Glasses  I 

They  were  trumpet-formed  glass  tubes, 
of  various  lengths.    The  crier  blows  on« 
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of  half  hit  own  height  He  holds  others 
IB  his  left  band,  and  has  a  little  box,  and 
two  or  three  baskets,  slung  about  his  waist. 

J^^^an  your  Skon^  ycmr  honour  i 

A  shoeblack.  A  boy,  with  a  small 
basket  beside  him,  brushes  a  shoe  on  a 
stone,  and  addresses  himself  to  a  wigged 
beau,  who  carries  his  cocked-hat  under  his 
left  arm,  with  a  crooked-headed  walking- 
stick  in  his  left  hand,  as  was  the  fashion 
among  the  dandies  of  old  times.  I  recol- 
lect shoeblacks  formerly  at  the  comer  of 
almost  every  street,  especially  in  great 
thoroughfares.  There  were  scTeral  every 
morning  on  the  steps  of  St.  Andrew's  church 
Holbom,  till  late  in  the  forenoon.  But  the 
greatest  exhibition  of  these  artists  was  on 
the  site  of  Finsbury-square,  when  it  was 
an  open  field,  and  a  depository  for  the 
stones  used  in  paving  ana  street-masonty. 
There,  a  whole  army  of  shoeblacks  inter- 
cepted the  cititens  and  their  clerks,  on  their 
way  from  Islington  and  Hoxton  to  tlw 
counting-houses  and  shops  in  the  oity,  with 
"  Shoeblack,  your  hoMmr  T  '*  Black  your 
shoes,  sir  f* 

Each  of  them  had  a  laiige,  old  tin-kettle, 
containing  his  apparatus,  vis.  a  capacious 
pipkin,  or  other  large  earthen-pot,  contain- 
ing the  blacking,  which  was  made  of  ivory 
black,  the  coarsest  moist  susar,  and  pure 
water  with  a  little  vinegar^— a  xnife — two  or 
three  brushes— and  an  old  wig.  The  old 
wig  was  an  indispensable  requisite  to  a 
shoeblack ;  it  whisked  away  the  dust,  or 
thoroughly  wiped  off  the  wet  dirt,  which 
his  knife  and  brushes  could  not  entirely 
detach ;  a  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick 
smeared  his  viscid  blacking  on  the  shoe, 
and  if  the  blacking  was  '*  real  japan,**  it 
shone.  The  old  experienced  shoe-wearers 
preferred  an  oleaginous,  lustreless  blacking. 
A  more  liquid  blacking,  which  took  a 
polish  from  the  brush,  was  of  later  use  and 
invention.  Nobody,  at  tliat  time,  wore 
boots,  except  on  horseback;  and  every 
body  wore  breeches  and  stockings :  panta- 
loons or  trousers  were  unheard  of.  The 
old  shoeblacks  operated  on  the  shoes  while 
they  were  on  the  feet,  and  so  dexterously 
as  not  to  soil  the  fine  white  cotton  stocking, 
wh'ch  was  at  one  time  the  extreme  of 
fasliiouy  or  to  smear  the  buckles,  which  were 
univerrally  worn.  Latterly,  you  were  ac- 
commodated with  an  old  pair  of  shoes  to 
stand  in,  and  the  yesterday's  paper  to  read, 
while  your  shoes  were  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing, and  your  buckles  were  vniitened  and 
brushed.       When  shoestrings  first  came 


into  vogue,  the  prince  of  Wales  (now  the 
king)  appeared  with  them  in  his  shoes,  and 
a  deputed  body  of  the  buckle-makers  of 
Birmingham  presented  a  petition  to  his 
royal  highness  to  resume  the  wearing  of 
buckles,  which  was  good-naturedly  com- 
plied with.  Yet  in  a  short  time  shoestiiogs 
entirely  superseded  buckles.  The  first  in- 
cursion on  the  shoeblacks  was  by  the 
makers  of  ^  patent  cake-blacking,"  on 
sticks  formed  with  a  handle,  like  a  small 
battledoor;  they  suffered  a  more  fearful 
invasion  from  the  makers  of  liquid  blacking 
in  bottles.  Soon  afterwards,  when  *^  Day 
and  Martin  "  manufactured  the  we  plu» 
uitra  of  blacking,  private  shoeblackii^ 
became  general,  pubkc  shoeUacks  rapidly 
disappeared,  and  now  they  are  extinct. 
The  last  shoeblack  that  I  remember  in 
London,  sat  under  the  covered  entrance  of 
Red  Lion«court,  Fleei^treet,  within  the 
last  six  years. 


ANTIQUARIAN  MEMORANDUM. 

For  the  TabU  Book, 

Cbaik  at  Paoe*s  Lock. 

At  a  little  alehouse  on  the  Lea,  near 
Hoddesdon,  called  <<  P^'s  Lock,"  there  is 
a  curious  antique  chair  of  oak,  richly  carved. 
It  has  a  high,  narrow  back  inlaid  with  cane, 
and  had  a  seat  of  the  same,  which  last  is 
replaced  by  the  more  durable  substitute  of 
oak.  The  framework  is  beautifully  carved 
in  foliage,  and  the  top  rail  of  the  back,  as 
also  the  front  rail  between  the  legs,  have 
the  imperial  crown  in  the  centre.  The 
supports  of  the  back  are  twisted  pillars, 
surmounted  with  crowns,  by  way  of  knobs, 
and  the  fore-legs  are  shaped  like  beasts* 
paws. 

The  date  is  generally  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Elizabeth ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  chairs  in  the  long  gal- 
lei^  of  Hatfield-house,  in  Hertfordshire, 
being  of  similar  construction,  but  witJkoui 
the  crowns.  The  date  of  these  latter  chain 
is  unquestionably  that  of  Elisabeth,  who 
visited  her  treasurer,  Burleigh,  whoee  seat 
it  was.  The  circumstance  of  the  crowns 
being  carved  on  the  chair  above-named, 
and  their  omission  in  those  at  Hatfield, 
would  seem  to  imply  a  regal  distinction ; 
and  we  may  fairly  mwr,  that  it  once  formed 
part  of  the  furniture  of  queen  Elisabeth's 
nunting-lod^  situate  on  Epping  forest, 
not  many  miles  fiom  Hoddesaon. 

Gabtok. 
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MINISTER  OF  KIRKBY  LONSDALE,        I  should  be  much  obliged  to  T.  Q.  M.  if 

KIRKBY  KENDAL.— LUNE  BRIDGE.     ^?  "^.^^^  P?****  ^"^  ^^  *»<>»"  "^^^^  ™y 

fnend  Baraabee 


3b  the  Editor. 

Sir,— The  Tenth  Part  of  your  interesting 
publication,  the  Table  Book,  has  been  lent 
to  me  by  one  of  your  constant  readers; 
who,  aware  of  the  interest  which  I  take  in 
every  thing  connected  with  Westmoreland, 

Pointed  out  the  Notes  of  T.  Q.  M.  on  a 
edestrian  Tour  from  Skipton  to  Keswick.* 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  review  those 
notes,  or  to  point  out  the  whole  of  his  in- 
accuracies ;  but  I  shall  select  one,  which, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  is  quite  inexcus-. 
able.  After  stating  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  once  the  curate  of  KirAby  (not 
KtVby,  as  your  correspondent  spells  it) 
Lonsdale,  he  adds,  "i  believe  the  well- 
known  Cams  Wilson  is  the  ofiBciating 
minister  at  present.'*  What  your  narrator 
means  by  the  appellation  ^  well  known,  *' 
he  alone  can  determine — and  to  which  of 
the  family  he  would  affix  the  term,  I  can- 
not possibly  imagine.  The  eldest  son  is 
rector  of  Whittington,  an  adjoining  parish; 
the  second  son  of  the  same  family  is  vicar 
of  Preston,  in  Lancashire  ;  the  third  is  the 
curate  of  Tunstal,  in  the  same  county. 
These  are  all  the  gentlemen  of  that  fiunily 
who  are,  or  ever  were,  *'  officiating  mini- 
sters :*'  and  I  can  safely  assure  your  cor- 
respondent, that  not  one  of  them  ever  woe 
the  officiating  minister  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
The  vicar  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sharp ;  who  the 
curate  is  I  forget,  but  an  inquirer  could 
have  easily  ascertained  it ;  and  an  inquiry 
would  have  furnished  him  with  some  very 
curious  details  respecting  the  actual  incum- 
bent. 

By  the  way,  let  me  mention  the  curious 
fact  of  this  town  retaining  its  ancient  name, 
while  Kendal,  a  neighlK>uring  town,  has 
lost,  in  common  parlance,  a  moiety  of  its 
name.  In  all  legal  documents  Kendal  is 
described  as  Kirkby  Kendal,  as  the  former 
is  Kirkby  Lons-dale ;  and  the  orthography 
is  important,  as  it  shows  at  once  the  deri- 
vation of  these  names.  KirJ^by-Lon^e-dakf 
and  Kirh-by-Ken  or  Kent-dide,  evidently 
show,  that  the  prominent  object,  tire 
churches  of  those  towns  on  the  banks  of 
their  respective  river,  the  Lunie»  Loyne, 
or  Xroti,  as  it  is  variously  written,  and  the 
Kent  or  Ken,  and  their  diUeef  or  vallies, 
furnished  the  cognomen. 


yiewed 


J^  hall,  which  like  a  Urene  ahewad 
Kftata  gates,  white  walla,  nought  waa  apariag, 
Pots  brimfDl,  no  thought  of  eariag. 

If  a  very  curious  tradition  respecting  the 
very  fine  and  remarkable  bridue  over  the 
river  Lune,  together  with  a  painting  of  it 
done  for  me  by  a  cobbler  at  Lancaster, 
would  be  at  all  interesting  to  you,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  send  them  to  your  publishers. 
The  picture  is  very  creditable  to  the  artist ; 
and  after  seeinj^  it,  I  am  sure  you  will  say, 
that  however  (if  ever)  just,  in  former  days, 
the  modems  furnish  exceptions  to  the  well- 
known  maxim- 
No  sator  altra  erspidaaa. 

I  am,  sir, 

your  obedient  servant, 
London,  Sept,  25, 1837.  Bob  Short. 
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OF  THE 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.X. 

Tbb  Copebnican  System  that  of  the 

Ancients. 

Copernicus  places  the  sun  in  the  centre 
of  our  system,  the  fixed  stars  at  the  circum- 
ference, and  the  earth  and  other  planets 
in  the  intervening  space ;  and  h)e  ascribes 
to  the  earth  not  only  a  diurnal  motion 
around  its  axis,  but  an  annual  motion  round 
the  Bun.  This  simple  system,  which  ex* 
plains  all  the  appearances  of  the  planets 
and  their  situations,  whether  processional, 
stationary,  or  retroffrade,  was  so  fully  and 
distinctly  inculcated  by  the  ancients,  that 
it  is  matter  of  surprise  it  should  derive  its 
name  from  a  modem  philosopher. 

Pythagoras  thoueht  that  the  earth  was  a 
movable  body,  and,  so  far  from  being  the 
centre  of  the  world,  performed  its  revolu« 
tions  around  the  region  of  fire,  that  is  the 
sun,  and  thereby  formed  day  and  night. 
He  is  said  to  hare  obtained  this  knowledse 
among  the  Eg^tians,  who  represented  the 
sun  emblematicall^jT  by  a  beetle,  because 
that  insect  keeps  itself  six  months  under 
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tf  round,  and  six  above ;  or,  rather,  because  the  motions  of  Venus  and  Mercury  about 

bpving  formed  its  dung  into  a  ball,  it  aAer-  the  sun. 

wards  lays  itself  on  its  back,  and  by  means  That  the  earth  is  round,  and  inhabited  on 

of  its  feet  whirls  that  ball  round  in  a  circle,  all  sides,  and  of  course  that  there  are  Anti* 

Philolaiis,  the  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  podes,  or  Ihose  whose  feet  are  directly  op- 
was  the  first  publisher  of  that  and  several  posite  to  ours,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
other  opinions  belonging  to  the  Pythatro-  doctrines  inculcated  by  philosophy.  Dio- 
rean  school.  He  added,  that  the  earth  genes  l^ertius,  in  one  part  of  tiis  history, 
moved  in  an  oblique  circle,  by  which,  no  says,  that  Plato  was  the  first  who  called  the 
doubt,  he  meant  the  zodiac.  inhabitants  of  the  earth   opposite  to   us 

Plutarch  intimates,  that  Timftus  Locren-  ''Antipodes."  He  does  not  mean  that  Plato 

sis,  another  disciple   of  Pythagoras,  held  ^^  ^be  first  who  taught  tAis  opinion,  but 

the  Same  opinion ;  and  (hat  when  he  said  ^"ly  ^be  first  who  made  use  ot  the  term 

the  planets  were  animated,  and  called  them  **  Antipodes ;"  for,  in   another  olacc,  he 

the  different  measures  of  time,  he  meant  no  'nenti6ns  Pythagoras  as  the  first  who  taught 

other  than  that  they  served  by  their  revolu-  of     When  Plutarch  wrote,  it  was  a  point 

tions  to  render  time  commensurable;  and  in*  controversy;  and  Lucretius  and  Pliny, 

that  the  earth  was  not  fixed  to  a  spot,  but  were  oppose  this  notion,  as  well  as  St.  Au- 

was  carried  about  by  a  circular  motion,  at  gustine,  serve  as  witnesses  that  it  must  have 

Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  Seleucus  after-  prevailed  in  their  time, 

wards  taught.  The  proofs  which  the  ancients  brought 

This  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  who  lived  of  the  sphericalness  of  the  earth,  were  the 

about  three  centuries  before  Jesus  Christ,  same  that  ihe  moderns  use.    Pliny  on  this 

was  one  of  the  principal  defenders  of  the  subject  observes,  that  the  land  which  retires' 

doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion.  Archimedes  out  of  sight  to  persons  on  the  deck  of  a 

informs  us,  **  That  Aristarchus,  writing  on  ship,  appears  still  in  view  to  those  who  are 

this  subject  against  some  of  the  philoso-  upon  the  mast.    He  thence  concludes,  that 

phers  of  his  own  age,  placed  the  sun  im-  the  earth  is  round.    Aristotle  drew   this 

movable  in  the  centre  of  an  orbit,  described  consequence   not  only  from  the  circular 

by  the  earth  in  its  circuit."    Sextus  Empi-  shadow  of  the  earth  on  the  disk  of  the 

ricus  cites  him,  as  one  of  the  principal  moon  in  eclipse,  but  also  from  this,  that,, 

supporters  of  this  opinion.  in  travelling  South,  we  discover  other  stars^ 

From  a  passage  in  Plutarch  it  appears,  and  that  those  which  we  saw  before,  whether 

that  Clean tnes  accused  Aristarchus  of  im-  in  the  zenith  or  elsewhere,  change  their 

piety  and  irreligion,  by  troubling  the  repose  situation  with  respect  to  us. 

of  Vesta  and  the  Larian  gods ;  when,  in  On  whatever  arguments    the  ancients 

giving  an  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  founded  their  theory,  it  is    certain  they 

planets  in  their  courses,  he  taught  that  clearly  apprehended  that  the  planets  re- 

neaven,  or  the  firmament  of  the  fixed  stars,  volved  upon  their  own  axis.  Heraclides  of 

was  immovable,  and  that  the  earth  moved  Pontus,   and    Ecphantus,  two  celebrated 

in  an  oblique  circle,  revolving  at  the  same  Pythagoreans,  said,  that  the  earth  turned 

time  around  its  own  axis.  from  west  to  east,  just  as  a  wheel  does  upon 

Theophrastus,  as  quoted  by   Plutarch,  its  axis  or  centre.    According  to  Atticus, 

says  in  his  History  of  Astronomy,  which  the  platonist,  Plato  extended  this  observa- 

has  not  reached  our  times,  that  Plato,  when  tion  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  and  other 

advanced  in  years,  gave  up  the  error  he  planets.    **  To  that  general  motion  which 

had  been  in,  of  making  the  sun  turn  round  makes  the  planets  describe  a  circular  course, 

the  earth ;  and  lamented  that  he  had  not  he  added  another,  resulting    from    their 

placed  it  in  the  centre,  as  it  deserved,  in-  spherical  shape,  which  made  each  of  them 

stead  of  the  earth,  which  he  had  put  there  move  about  its  own  centre,  whilst  they  per- 

contraiy  to  the  order  of  nature.    Nor  is  it  formed  the    general    revolution    of   their 

at  all  strange  that  Plato  should  reassume  an  course.^    Plotinus  also  ascribes  this  senti- 

opinion  which  he  had  early  imbibed  in  the  ment  to  Plato ;  for  speaking  of  him  he 

Gh()(»1s  of  the  two  celebrated  Pythagoreans,  says,  that  besides  the  grand  circular  course 

Archytas  of  Tarentum,  and  Timeus  the  observed  by  all  the  stars  in  general,  Plato 

Locrian,  as  we  see  in  St.  Jerome*s  Christian  thought  ''they  each    performed    another 

apology  against  Rufinus.    In  Cicero  we  about  their  own  centre." 

find,  that  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  who  was  a  The  same  notion  is  ascribed  to  Nioetas 

Pytliagorean,  taught  the  same  doctrine.    It  of  Syracuse  by  Cicero,  who  quotes  Theo- 

nay  \m  added,  that  Tycho  Brache*s  system  phrastus  to  warrant  what   he    advances. 

Mas  known  to  Vitruvius,  as  well  as  were  This  Nicetas  is  he  whom  Diogenes  Laertius 
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names  Hyoetas,  whose  opinion,  he  says,  tion  this  afternoon  through  an  incident  on  the 

was,  that  **  the  celerity  of  the  earth's  mo-  roof  of  a  stage-coach,  by  which  I  was  tra- 

tion  about  its  own  axis,  and  otherwise,  was  veiling  to  liochester  with  several  passen- 

the  only  cause  and  reason  of  the  apparent  gers ;  ad  of  whom,  except  myself,  alighted 

revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies/'  at  Gravesend.     One  of  them,  a  Londoner, 

How  useful  the  invention  of  telescopes  a  young  man  of  facetious  remark,  let  an 

has  been  to  the  astronomical  observations  -  expression  or  two .  fall,  from    whence  I 

of  the  moderns  is  particularly  evident  from  strongly  suspected  he  was  the  husband  of 

their  discovery,  that  the  planets  revolve  on  Lobski's  mother.     He  had  sat  next  to  me 

their  axis,   a  discovery   founded  on    the  at  the  back  of  the  coach,  and  had  been 

periodical  revolution  of  the  spots  observed  particularly  anxious  respecting  the  safety 

on  their  disks  ;  so  that  every  planet  per-  of  a  goose — whereon,  as  I  learned,  he  an- 

forms  two  revolutions,'  by  one  of  which  it  ticipated  to  regale  with  his  wife  in  honour 

is  carried  with  others  about  a  common  een-  of  Michaelmas.    Being  left  to  pursue  the 

tre ;  and,  by  the  other,  moves  upon  its  axis  short  remainder  of  my  journey  alone,  I  was 

round  its  own.    Yet  all  that  the  modems  proceeding  to  change  my  place  in  the  rear, 

have  advanced  in  this  respect,  serves  only  tot  the  box-seat,  when  I  perceived  a  letter, 

to  confirm  to  the  ancients  tne  glory  of  being  with  the  direction  so  obliterated  by  friction, 

the  first  discoverers,  by  the  aid  of'  reason  as  to  be  undecipherable.     There  could  not 

alone.    The  modems  in  this  are  to  the  an-  be  a  doubt  that  it  had  escaped  from  my 

cients,  as  the  French  philosophers  to  sir  late  fellow-traveller's  pocket;   and  as  it 

Isaac  Newton ;  all  whose  labours  and  tra*  seemed  to  have  been  left  to  me  as  an  atr-^ 

vail,  in  visiting  the  poles  and  equator  to  loom,  I  took  the  liberty  to  examine  the 

determine  the  figure  of  the  earth,  served  contents.    It  was  from  his  wife;  and  in 

only  to  confirm  what  sir  Isaac  had  thoushl  connection  with  my  surmise,  and  with  my 

of  it,  without  so  much  as  stirring  from  his  beach-story,  it  furnbhed  the  strongest  pre- 

doset.  sumptive  evidence  that  I  had  rightly  con- 
jectured his  identity.    He  was  an  entire 

' stranger  to  the  driver;  and  I  am  scarcely 

nn  AT7T7oi?Twr\  ^^  ^^^  ^*®  absence  of  all  clue  to  his  ad- 

OilAV£^l!«XNLi.  ^jrggg  at  Gravesend,  or  in  London,  allows 

A  MoTHEE  AND  BER  Childkeh.  "^®  *  feir  opportunily  of  laying  before  the 

readers  of  the  Table  Book  a  sprightly  epis- 

7b  tke  Editor.  tie,  from  a  mother  who  leaves  her  home  in 

Rn/.Ai-*#«.   9*n/  oo  iftOT  ^^  mcUopolis   to  visit  Gravesend,  as  a 

Rochester,  Sept,  29, 1827.  watering  place,  with  a  couple  of  young 

Sir,-^n  the  beach  at  Gravesend  yesterday  children  whom  she  loves,  and  with  the 

moming,  I  saw  a  gaily  dressed  young  female  pleasure  of  expecting  and   receiving    an 

walking  and  fondling  an  infant  in  her  arms,  occasional  pop-visit  from  her  good  man. 
whom  she  called  Uenrj  ;  with  a  fine,  lively, 

bluff  boy  of  about  three  years  old  running  Copt  of  the  Letter. 

before,  who  suddenly  venturing  to  interrapt  _            j    «ti.      j 

the  gravity  of  a  goat,  by  tickling  his  beard  Oraveiend,  Thursday  aft, 

with  a  switch,  became  in  immediate  Dear  Henry,  — We  arrived  here  after 
danger  of  over-punishment  from  the  pro*  a  very  pleasant  voyage  in  one  of  the 
voked  animal.  I  ran  to  <'  the  rescue,''  and  Calais  steamers.  Lobski,  as  usual,  was 
received  warm  thanks  for  its  achievement,  and  is,  quite  at  home.  He  really  appears 
After  the  manner  of  mothers  she  kissed  and  to  be  the  flower  of  Gravesend.  He  spars 
scolded  her  **  dear  Lobski,"  as  she  called  with  all  the  sailors  who  notice  him,  which 
the  little  rogue ;  and  I  involuntarily  and  are  not  a  few — ^nods  to  the  old  women^ 
inquisitively  repeated  the  appellation.  *'Sir,"  haHoes  at  the  boys,  and  runs  off  with  their 
said  she,— and  she  smiled — «*  it  is  perfectly  hoops— knocks  at  the  windows  with  his 
ridiculous;buthisfatherand  I  so  frequently  stick— hunto  the  fowls  and  pigs,  because 
give  him  that  name  in  joke,  that  we  some-  they  mn  away  from  him — and  admires  the 
times  let  it  fall  when  in  earnest — his  goats,  because  they  are  something  new. 
reid  Chrittian  name  is  Robert."  I  laughed  As  we  walk  on  the  beach  he  looks  out  for 
at  the  whim,  shook  hands  with  young  "  anoner  great  ship" — kisses  the  little  girls 
'^Lobski,"  wished  his  mother  good  morning,  — thumps  Mary— and  torments  me.  The 
set  off  by  the  first  conveyance  to  London,  young  ones  in  the  road  call  him  '<  Cock 
and  wholly  forgot  ray  little  adventure.  Robin."  He  is,  indeed,  what  E.  D.  calls 
It  was  brought  to  my  recolleo-  "  a  taiwted  ^ne." 
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Upon  flrat  coining  down  I  immediately 
commenced  inquiries  about  the  bathing, 
and  found  some  who  talked  of  nwd-nMimg^, 
No  one  gaye  it  such  a  character  as  Mrs.  £. 
—I  met  ¥rith  a  lady  on  the  beach,  who 
told  me  she  had  brought  a  little  boy  of  hers 
down  last  year  to  be  mmd-rubbed  ;  but  ^ter 
a  month's  stay  his  legs  were  no  way  im« 
proved— «he  then  bathed  him  for  a  month, 
and  the  boy  is  a  fine  little  fellow.  I  con- 
sideredy  as  LobthPt  legs  really  brought  us 
here,  it  was  best  to  bathe  him  at  once ;  and 
accordingly  paid  5i.  3d.  for  a  month,  other- 
wise it  is  1#.  each  time.  Since  going  in, 
which  he  took  pretty  well,  considering  the 
instantaneous  plunge,  he  calls  to  me  when 
he  looks  at  the  sea,  **  There  is  my  tub^  Ma.** 
He  was  rather  frightened,  and  thought  he 
foil  into  the  water,  but  not  near  so  much, 
the  guide  says,  as  most  children  aie. 
Harry  is  getting  fatter  every  day,  and  very 
jealous  of  Bob  when  with  me — ^but,  out  of 
doors,  the  little  fellow  fflories  in  seeing 
Lobski  run  on  before.  They  grow  very 
fond  of  each  other. 

Monday  will  be  a  grand  day  here  in 
choosing  the  mayor,  and  at  night  a  mock 
election  takes  place,  with  fireworks,  &c.— * 
and  this  day  month  Greenwich-fiaur  is  held 
in  the  fields.  The  people  here  are  any 
thinff  but  sociable,  and  **  keep  themselves 
to  themselves.*'  The  sailors  are  the  most 
obliging,  and  very  communicative— they 
usually  carry  Bob  over  any  dirty  place  or  so 
forme — and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  almost 
changed  my  mind  from  a  parson  to  a  sailor. 

If  you  eanj  do  come  down  on  Sunday ; 
but,  by  no  means,  empty-handed,  or  rather, 
empty-pocketed — my  cash  is  now  very  low, 
thoush  I  have  been  as  saving  as  possible. 
1  find  no  alteration  in  the  price  of  provi- 
sions except  potatoes  and  milk— every  thing 
Ise  I  think  is  as  in  London.  I  should  like 
ome  pens,  paper,  and  a  book  or  two— for 
one,  the  Duchfss  D*Orleans'  Court  of  Louis 
the  XIV.,  I  think  it  is — and  any  thing,  as 
poor  Mrs.  ■  sajrs,  wety  amusing ;  for 

the  evenings  are  "  cursedly  "  dull — stop — 
it's  your  own  word—- and  as  I  hare  said  it, 
it  may  relieve  a  little  of  thU  evening's 
ennui.  Whatever  you  bring  you  can  put 
into  the  little  portmanteau,  which  I  shall 
find  very  useful  when  we  return.  Bob 
and  Harry  send  you  a  kiss  apiece,  and 
mine  <'  I  will  twist  up  in  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  bring  with  me  when  I  come  to  town." 

This  is  a  scribble— but  Bob  is  asleep  on 
my  lap. 

I  am,  my  dear  Harry, 

Yours,  yery  affectionately. 


N.B.  Please  lo  sead  me  woid  tlw  daf  of 
the  month,  and  what's  o*dock. 

Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  imagine  any  thing 
more  expressive  of  loneliness,  and  desire  for 
intelligence,  than  this  young  wife's  capital 
N.B.,  with  the  execratory  citation  from  her 
husband's  vocabulary — or  mote  sportively 
affectionate  than  the  **  twist  ap  ^  of  het 
kiss,  with  <<  Bob"  Lobski  asleep  on  her  lap. 
I  like  a  letter,  and  a  letter  writer  of  this 
sort  mightily:  one  with  a  fearless  and 
strong  expression  of  feeling  —  as  in  the 
epithet  about  the  dull  evenings,  which 
a  female  can  scarcely  extenuate,  except 
by  such  a  confession  and  assignment  to 
its  right  owner,  implying  its  impropriety, 
as  this  female  makes.  How  oadly,  and 
yet  how  well,  her  fondness  for  rrading 
and  her  domestic  management  collocate— 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  price  of  provisioiss.  How  natural 
is  her  momentary  hesitation  between  mud- 
rubbing  and  bathing.  Then  the  instant 
determination,  so  essential  when  there  is 
no  time  to  spare,  marks  such  ''dectsioo 
of  character  1'  —  even  the  author  of  the 
excellent  essay  on  that  noble  quality  would 
admire  it.  I  presume  that  **  Lobski"  may 
be  rickety ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
observing,  on  the  authority  or  a  medical 
friend,  that  town-bred  children,  who  eat 
profusely  of  sugar,  and  are  pampered  with 
sweets,  usually  are.  Sugar  has  the  effect 
of  softening  the  bones,  and  causes  the  rick- 
ets :  it  should  form  no  part  of  the  food  of 
rickety  children,  or  only  in  a  small  degree ; 
and  such  children  should  be  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  eat  common  salt  fireely. 

To  return  however  to  the  letter.  ——  I 
should  really  like  to  know  the  secret  of  the 
allusion  respecting  the  **  parson "  and  the 
"  sailor,"  so  naturally  called  forth  by  the 
playful  services  of  the  tars ;  which,  I  have 
observed,  are  ever  exerted  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  remind  one  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules  with  the  distaff.  Her  account  of 
Lobski's  '*  animated  nature*'  is  so  pretty 
and  true  a  sketch  of  boyish  infancy,  that 
you  may  perceive  the  hand  of  the  ato* 
ther  in  every  line.  In  the  anticipadon 
of  the  mayoralty  show  and  the  fair,  and 
the*unsociableness  of  Gravesend  society,  I 
think  I  can  trace  something  of  the  woman. 
I  hope  she  may  live  to  see  her  boys  ^good 
men  and  true,*'  gladdening  her  heart  by 
fearless  well-doing.  She  must  look  well  to 
Lobski:— he's  a  '< Pickle.*'  It  is  in  the 
power  of  a  mother  to  effect  more  in  the 
formation  of  a  child's  early  'dispositioe 
than  the  fether. 
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Lastly,  that  vou  may  "be  asaored-of  the  ri^il    To  me,  the  city  was  %  «  Yoid  *' 

genuineness  of  the  letter    I  found,  and    without  hiin. 

have  copied,  the  originai  accompanies  this  — —  What  a  referee  he  was !   He  would 

communication  to  your  publishers ;   with  tell  you  the  price  of  stocks  on  any  past 

authority,  if  its  ownership  be  claimed,  to  day ;  and  dilate  for  hours  on  the  interesting 

deliver  it  to  the  claimant,  on  the  production  details  in  the  charters  of  the  twelve  city 

of  a  line  in  the  handwriting  of  the  epistle  companies.    He  had  a  peculiar  mode  of 

itself.  silencing  an  antagonist  who  ventured  to 


I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

CuEio  So. 


obtrude  an  opinion— by  adducing  a  scriptu- 
ral maxim,  '*  Study  to  be  quiet,'*  and  **  mind 


your  own  business  ;**  and  now  and  then  a 

■  ■ few  Latin  mottos,  obtained  from  the  Tablet 

tc  nr\/%D  uTT  T  V  vff "  ^  Memory,  would  be  used  with  great  feli- 

POOR  BILLY  W ^^y     jjj^  observaUons  were  miSle  in  aa 

Fi>r  the  TtAle  BoolL  elevated  tone,  they  eommanded  attentions- 
he  used  to  declare  that  **  money  was  mo- 
Some  years  ago  my  pen  was  employed  to  ney;*'  that  '<  many  people  were  great 
attempt  the  sketch  of  a  Character,  but  ap-  fools ;"  and  that  *'  banVrupte  could  not  be 
prehending  that  the  identity  might  be  too  expected  to  pay  much/'  After  a  remark  of 
strong  and  catch  his  eye, — ^he  was  my  this  kind  he  would  take  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
friend,  and  a  great  reader  of  "periodicals" —  with  Frave  self-complacency,  and  throw  his 
I  desisted.  I  meant  to  say  nothihg  ill-  snuff-box  on  the  table  with  inimitable  im- 
natured,  yet  I  feared  to  offend  a  harmless  portance— «  species  of  dignified  ingenuity  * 
and  inoffensive  man,  and  I  destroyed  what  that  lived  and  died  with  him.  His  medical 
had  given  me  an  hour's  amusement.  The  panacea  was  a  certain  "  vegetable  sirup," 
reason  no  longer  exists—death  has  re-  whereon  he  would  descant,  by  the  hour 
moved  him.  Disease  and  a  broken  spirit,  together,  as  a  specific  for  all  human  mala- 
occasioned  by  commercial  misfortunes  and  dies,   and    affirm  **  your  physicians  and 

imprudences,  weighed  him  down,  and  the  apothecaries^mere  humbugs !" 

little  sphere  in  which  he  used  to  shine  has  Then,  he  would  astound  the  coffee-room 
lost  its  chief  attraction.  b^  declaring  he  once  bid  the  king  of  Spain 
What  a  man  he  was! — of  the  pure.  £700,000  for  the  island  of  Porto  Rico- 
real  London  cut.  Saint  Paul's  was  stamped  this  was  hi^  grandest  effort,  and  if  his  ear 
on  his  forehead.  He  was  the  great  oracle  ever  caught  the  question  "  Who  is  he  V* 
of  a  certain  coffee-house,  not  a  hundred  uttered  by  a  country  listener,  his  thrown- 
miles  from  Gray*s  Inn ;  where  he  never  back  shoulders  and  expansion  of  chest  be- 
dined  but  in  one  box,  nor  placed  himself  trayed  the  delight  he  felt,  that  his  bounce 
but  in  one  situation.  His  tavern  dignities  had  been  overheard, 
were  astounding — the  waiters  trembled  at  Now  and  then,  on  a  Saturday,  he  would 
his  approadi — his  orders  were  obeyed  with  break  his  city  chains,  and  travel  to  **  The 
the  nicest  precision.  For  some  years  he  Spaniard  "  at  Hampstead  for  a  dinner ;  but 
was  the  king  of  the  room — ^he  was  never  no  argument  or  persuasion  could  get  him 
deposed,  nor  did  he  ever  abdicate.  His  to  Richmond.  His  reply  was  always  the 
mode  of  calling  for  his  pint  of  wine,  and  same — *'  the  hotels  at  Richmond  employ 
the  bankrupt  part  of  the  Oazette,  had  a  too  much  capital."  He  was  an  economist, 
peculiar  character  past  describing.  I  have  In  his  pleasantest  humours,  and  he  had 
now  and  then  seen  a  *'  rural,*'  in  the  same  few  unpleasant  ones,  after  dining  with  him 
coffee-room,  attempt  the  thing — but  my  I  have  sometimes  impoi^uned  him  to  pay 
friend  was  **  Hyperion  to  a  satyr.'*——  the  whole  bill ;  his  answer  was  peculiar  and 

1  have  him  in  my  eye  now — tra-  conclusive ;  "  My  good  friend,"  said  he, 

versing  to  the  city  and  badL-^regulating  "  if  I  had  adopted  tne  plan  of  paying  for 
his  watch  by  the  Royal  Exchange  clock    others,  I  might  have  kept  company  with  all 

daily ;  and  daily  boastine  he  had  the  best  the  princes  and  nobles  in  the  land,  instead 
**  goer"  in  England.  Like  his  watch,  he  of  plebeians  like  you." 
was  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism.  He  His  Sunday,  till  one  o'clock,  was  passed 
seldom  quitted  London,  for  he  was  per-  in  "spelling  the  nevfspapers ;**  after  that 
suaded  every  thing  would  **  stand  stil. "  he  walked  on  the  north  side  of  Lincoln's 
in  his  absence.  It  seemed,  as  though  he  Inn  Fields,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  till 
imagined  that  St.  Paul's  clock  would  not  three— he  then  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  cha^ 
strike — that  the  letters  by  the  general  post  pel,  and  returned  to  boiled  beef  and  suet 
would  not  be  delivered.  —  Was  he  not    pudding  at  five,  which  were  always  brought 
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to  him  first.— If  to  old  friend  or  two  drop* 
ped  in,  his  happiness  was  complete. 

He  was  a  philosopher  too,  at  least  he  in« 
dulged  in  a  sort  or  philosophy,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  was  not  a  good  sort,  although 
not  a  Tery  elevated  or  poetical  one.  He 
evinced  a  disregard  for  life.  The  sooner 
**  we  are  all  dead  the  better  ^  was  one  of 
his  favourite  phrases.  And  now  he  t«  dead. 
*-Peace  to  his  ashes ! 

This  is  the  oply  tablet  raised  to  his  me- 
mory ;  the  inscription  is  feeble,  but  it  has 
the  novelty  of  truth,  and  may  occasion 
some  of  his  many  acquaintances  to  remem- 
ber the  quaintness   and  eccentricities  of 

**  PooE  Billy  W ." 

W.H. 


ABORIG£N£S. 

This  word  is  explained  in  every  diction- 
ary, English,  Latin,  or  French,  as  a  general 
name  for  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  a 
country;  when  in  reality  it  is  the  proper 
name  of  a  peculiar  people  of  Italy,  who 
were  not  indigenous,  out  supposed  to  have 
been  a  colony  of  Arcadians.  The  error 
has  been  founded  chiefly  on  the  supposed 
derivation  of  the  word  from  oft  onginM* 
Never  (except  in  Swift's  ludicrous  work) 
was  a  more  eccentric  etymology — a  prepo* 
sitioii,  with  its  governed  case,  made  plural 
by  the  modem  final  s  1  The  university  of 
Oxford,  some  years  ago,  added  to  this  sole- 
cism by  a  public  prise  poem  on  the  Abo- 
riginal Britons. 

The  most  rational  e^mologyof  the  word 
seems  to  be  a  compound  of  the  Greek 
words  irj,  i^fy  and  >iMf,  a  race  of  moun- 
taineers.   iSo  Virgil  calls  them, 

**'^QmLnM  iadociU  ao  dwpenan  mmitibut  altit.** 

It  seems  more  probable,  that  the  name  of 
the  oldest  settlers  in  Italy  should  have  a 
Greek  than  a  Latin  derivation. 

The  precedins  remarks  are  by  a  late 
poet-laureate,  Mr.  P)e,  who  concludes  by 
inquiring,  what  should  we  say  of  the  ety- 
mologist ^ho  were  to  deduce  the  name  of 
an  ancient  British  tribe  from  the  modern 
English! 


they  are  &ur  on  the  journey  of  lifc,  and  hftv« 
acquired  a  useful  fame  in  their  respective 
companies,  their  elevation  is  delightful 
and  complacent.  Not  a  subject  is  pro- 
posed, nor  a  matter  of  reference  considered, 
out,  as  a  living  author  has  observed,  '*  it 
must  begin  or  finish  with  a  dinner.**  Thus 
originated  a  most  exquisite  anticipation  to 
the  9eUct  few,  the  *<  Tasting  Day,^ — ^a 
day  which  precedes  all  good  ^ii«ra/ eating 
and  drinking  days.  Mr.  Abemethy  (who,  by 
the  by,  is  not  afraid  of  dish  or  glass)  may 
lecture  profitably  on  abstinence,  and  the 
'^  Lancet**  may  breathe  a  satirical  vein,  yet, 
in  compliance  wiih  social  fellowship  and 
humane  gourmanderiet  London  citizens 
proudly  patronise  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding engagements  of^"  Tasting  Days.'* 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  brother  dt, 

Av  Old  Taste  a. 


TASTING  DAYS. 

To  the  Editor, 

Sir, — Few  men  enjoy,  or  deserve  better 
laving  than  the  citisens  of  London.     When 


CURIOUS  SIGN. 
For  the  Table  Book. 

*  A  little  learning  is  a  dnagerou  tbiaf  .** 

So  said  Pope,  and  so  say  I.  At'  Halton 
East,  near  Skipton-in  Craven,  the  following 
inscription  arrests  the  attention  of  every 
passer-by  :— 

Witkinson's 

ACADAlfT 

fFhaieper  wmn  hat  done  man  may  do. 

Also 

Dealer  iv  GaocEXiES, 

&c. 

Tm.  T . 

ORDERS  TO  MARCH. 

The  following  parody,  on  a  stanxa  of  the 
"  Blue  Bonnets  over  the  Border,**  is  pot 
forth,  as  an  advertisement,  by  a  hatter,  at 
Brighton,  named  March. 

Mardb  I  March  1  hai  th«  beat  hata  to  aell. 

Try  him,  700 11  find  him  no  wiljr  deeeiver; 
March  1— march!  go  and  he'll  vae  jon  treU, 
His  IS  the  warehooae  for  bojiaf  a  beaver. 
Come  then,  my  mastera* 
Doff  four  old  easton, 
Ragfcd  and  torn,  or  howe*er  in  disorder : 
For  a  new  topper,  a 
Roand  hat  or  opera, 
,  March  is  the  man,  so  give  him  saordar. 

Marsh !  March  I  has  the  bestkaH  l»aall»ftak 
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d)e  BroonT'inaltrr'ti  at  J^i'rltp  Common.  ^nvvtf>. 


On  a  Bile  summer't  day  I  alislired,  with 
my  friend  W ,  from  ihe  roof  of  a  stage- 
coach at  Croydnn,  for  a  by-wa;  walk,  in 
a  put  unknown  to  bnlh.  We  struck  to 
■he  easlwaid  throuf^h  Addiicombe  —  it 
IS  gmrcely  a  village,  and  only  remarkable 
for  the  East  India  Company  having  seated 
it  with  a  military  eitabhshment ;  which,  as 
peaceable  persons,  we  had  no  desire  lo 
see,  though  we  could  not  help  observing 
svnie  cannon  in  a  meadow,  as  smooth- 
sTiaven,  and  wilh  as  little  of  nature-like 
aspect,  as  a  drill-sergeant's  face.  Further 
onward  we  met  a  well-mounled  horseman, 


"  mine  host  "  of  the  "  Swan  "  H  Wtst 
Wickham — the  recognition  was  mutual 
and  being  in  search  of  an  adrenlure,  1 
asked  him  for  a  direction  to  any  little  puh- 
lio-house  within  a  mile  or  two,  tliat  was 
worth  looking  at  on  aocounl  of  its  antiquity 
and  rustic  appearance.  ]le  despaired  o( 
an^  thing  "  absolutely ''  of  (he  kind  in  Ihe 
neighbourhood  ;  but,  from  his  descri^on 
of  what  he  thought  might  be  "something" 
near  il,  we  took  a  lane  to  the  left,  and  soon 
cnme  lo  the  house.  Like  too  many  of  our 
ancient  cliuiches  il  had  been  "  repaired 
and  beautified  " — Uepiived  of  every  Ihmg 
venerable — I'nd  was  as  unpicturesque  at 
Ihe  overseers  of  tin  reparations  could  roak* 
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It  We  found  better  entertainment  within  ham  and  Camberwell.  Much  of  his  polins 
than  withoutp— a  cheerful  invitation  to  the  is  sent  farther  off.  A  good  deal,  he  told 
bar,  where  we  had  a  cool  glass  of  good  ale  me,  had  gone  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire 
with  a  biscuit,  and  the  sight  of  a  fine  healthy  for  fencing;  the  lo^  then  preparing  was 
family  as  they  successively  entered  for  for  like  use  on  a  fiirm  at  Streatham,  belong- 
something  or  other  that  was  wanted.  Havinff  ing  to  Mr.  Hoare,  of  the  Golden  Cross, 

refreshed  and  exchanged  **  good-morning  '^  Charing  Cross.    He  eyed  W seated 

with  the  good-natured  proreditors  of  good  on  the  bank,  sketching  the  spot,  and  said, 

entertainment    for    man  and    horse,     we  that  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  loading  the 

turned  to  the  left,  and  at  a  stone*s  throw  wain,  he  would  show  us  what  was  "  going 

crossed  into  a  lane,  having  a  few  labourers*  on  in-doors."    Accordingly  when  he  had 

cottages  a  little  way  along  on  the  right,  and  concluded  he  walked  #ith  me  to  W—  .-, 

soon  came  to  the  Broom*maker*8,  represented  who,  by  that  time,  had  nearly  finished, 

in  the  engraving.  Seeing  what  had  been  effected  in  that  way. 

We  had  a  constant  view  all  the  way  up  he  had  **  a  sort  of  notion  that  the  gentleman 

the  lane,  from  beyond  the  man  climbing  might  like,  perhaps,  to  take  q^.  an  old 

the  ladder,  of  the  flickering  linen  at  the  broom-maker,  then  at  work,  inside  —  as 

point  of  the  rod  waving  on  the  broom-  curiouM  an  old  chap  as  a  man  might  walk 

stack.  The  flag  was  erectM  by  the  labourers  a  summer's  day  without  seeing — one  that 

on  the  carrying  of  the  last  shoulder-load  nobody  could  make  either  head  or  tail  of — 

of  the  rustic  pile— an  achievement  quite  as  what  you  call  an  original,'* 

important  to  the  interests  of  the  Broom-        W and  I  were  as  desirous  of  9ome- 

maker,  as  the  carrying  of  Seringapatam  to  thing  hew  as  were  the  ancient  inhabitants 

the  interests  of  the  ^  Honourable  Com-  of  Athens ;  and  in  search  of  it  we  entered 

panv."  the  broom-manufactory  —  a  small,  warm. 

Having  passed  the  Broom-maker's,  which  comfortable  barn,  with  a  grateful  odour  in 

stands  at  the  comer  of  the  lane  we  had  it  from  the  heath  and  birch-wood.    Four  or 

come  up,  and  being  then  in  the  road  across  ^ve  persons  were  busy  at  work.   Foremost 

Shirley  Common  towards  Addingcon,  we  within  the  door  was  the  unmistakeable  old 

interchanged  expressions  of  regret  that  we  ''  original."    like  his  fellow- workmen  he 

had  not  £llen  in  with  any  thing  worth  no-  wore  a  leathern  apron,  and  a  heavy  leathern 

tice.    A  look-back  induced  a  halt ;    we  sleeve  on  the  left  arm ;  and  with  that  band 

returned  a  few  steps,  and  taking  seats  at  and  arm  he  firmly  held  and  compressed  the 

the  anele  on  the  bank,  I  thought  I  perceived  heath  into  round  bundles,  of  proper  con> 

''capabilities,"  in  tbe home-view  before  our  sistency  and  size,  and  strongly  tx>und  them 

eyes,  for  a  liibk  Book  notice.    TTie  loaded  with  the  other.  He  was -apparently  between 

man,  near  the  pile  of  poling,  is  represented  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  and  his 

proceeding  towards  a  spot  at  some  thirty  labour,  which  to  a  young  man  seemed  light, 

yards  distance,  where  a  teamed  waggon-  was  to  him  heavy,  for  it  required  muscular 

frame  was  standing.    It  belonged  to  the  strength.     There  was  some  difficulty    in 

master  of  the  place — a  tall,  square-shoul-  gfettin^  him  to  conyerse.  He  was  evidently 

dered,  middle-aged,  active  man,  who  looked  suspicious ;  and,  as  he  worked,  his  appie- 

as  one  haying  authority — ^who  laboured,  hensions  quickened  him  to  restlessness  and 

and  was  a  master  of  labourers.    He,  and  over-exertion.    To  '*  take  him  off"  while 

another  man,  and  a  lad,  were  employed,  thus  excited,  and  almost  constantly  in  a 

*'  all  without  hurry  or  care,**  in  loading  bendinc  posture,  was  out  of  the  question. 

the  wain  with  poling.     As  I  stood  observ-  I  therefore  handed  him  a  jug  of  his  master  s 

ing  their  progress  he  gave  me  a  frank  home-brewed,  and  told  him  our  wish.    His 

**  uood-day,  sir  I"  and  I  obtained  some  in-  countenance  lighted  up,  and  I  begged  hira 

formation  from  him  respecting  his  business,  to  converse  with  me  for  a  few  minutes. 

His  name  is  on  his  carts  "  John  Bennett,  and   te  look  me  full  in  the  face ;  I  also 

Shirley   Common."     He  calls  himself  a  assured  him  of  the  **  wherewithal  "  for  a 

«  Broom-maker  and  Wood-dealer,"  and  he  jug  of  ale  at  night.     He  vrillingly  entered 

has  more  the  character  of  a  Wood-cutter  into  the  compact,  but  the  inquietude  natural 

than  the  figure  of  the  Wood-man  in  the  to  his  features  was  baffling  to  the  hand  that 

popular  print.    He  and  his  men  cut  the  held  the  pencil.     By  this  time  the  rumour 

materials. for  broom-making*  chiefly  from  that  "Old  Davy"  was  having  his  head 

the  neighbouring  common,  and  the  wood  "  taken  off"  brought  his  master's  wife,  and 

he  deals  in  from  adjacent  woods  and  copses,  her  daughters  and  sons,  from  the  cottage. 

He  sells  the  greater  part  of  his  brooms  to  and   several   workmen  from  another  out- 

ihopkeepers  and  other  consumers  in  Streat-  house,  to  witness  the  execution,     Oppo- 
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site  to  him  was  W with  his  sketch-  not  get  more  than  fourteen  or  sixteen  shil- 

book ;  his  desire  for  a  **  three-auarter  *'  lings  a  week.  Mr.  Bennett's  men  are  paid 
view  of  the  "  original ''  oocasionea  me  to  piece-work,  and  can  easily  earn  a  guinea 
seat  myself  on  a  heap  of  birch  sideways,  week.  After  tlie  sketching  was  over,  and 
that  the  old  man*s  face  might  be  directed  his  people  had  retired  to  their  labour,  we 
to  me  in  the  required  position.  The  group  walked  with  him  through  his  little  garden 
around  us  was  numerous  and  differently  of  fruit-trees  and  vegetables  to  another  shed, 
interested :  some  kept  their  e^es  upon  "  Old  where  they  fashioned  broom-handles,  aud 
Davy ;"  others  upon  me,  while  I  talked  to  some  common  husbandry  implements  of 
him;  as  many  as  could  command  a  view  of  wood.  On  recrossiug  the  garden  he  ga- 
the  ^etch-book  were  intent  upon  the  pro-  thered  us  cherries  from  the  trees,  and  dis- 
gress  of  the  portrait ;  and  a  fiew,  who  were  coursed  on  his  hives  of  bees  by  the  hedge- 
excluded,  endeavoured  on  tiptoe,  and  with  side.  Having  given  something  to  his  men 
outstretched  necks,  to  obtain  peeps  at  what  to  spend  in  drink,  and  to  "  Old  Davv**  some- 
was  j^oing  on.  W.  steadily  employed  on  thing  especially,  we  brought  off  his  head, 
the  likeness— *the  old  man  <*  sitting,"  cun-  whidi  would  cost  more  to  exhibit  than  a 
ningly  smiling,  looking  unutterably  wise  at  better  subject,  and  therefore  it  has  since 
me,  while  W— —  was  steadily  eiideavour-  rested  without  disturbance, 
ing  for  the  likeness — the  surrounding  spec-  From  the  Broom-maker's  at  Shirley 
tators,  and  the  varied  expressions  of  tneir  Common,  we  had  a  pleasant  walk  into  Ad- 
rarious  faces — ^the  gleams  of  broken  light  dington,  where  there  is  a  modem-built 
from  the  only  opening  that  admitted  it,  palace  of  the  archbishop  of^Canterbury, 
thedoor-way— the  broad  masses  of  shadow,  with  extensive  old  gardens  and  large  hot- 
and  the  rich  browns  of  the  shining  birch  houses,  and  several  good  houses.  We  had 
and  spreading  heath,  rudely  and  unequally  passed  Mr.  Maberly's  seat  and  grounds  on 
piled,  formed  a  picture  which  I  regretted  our  way.  A  turn  in  the  road  gave  us  a 
that  W  was  a  prominent  figure  in,  view  of  Addington  church  in  a  retired 
because,  engaged  as  he  was,  he  could  nei-  spot,  beyond  a  row  of  town<4>uiU  dwellings, 
ther  see  nor  sketch  it.  with  little  gardens  in  front,  and  a  shop  or 
This  old  labourer's  eccentricity  was  ex-  two.  The  parish  clerk  lives  in  one  of 
ceedingly  amusing.  He  s\id  his  name  was  them.  Upon  request  he  accompanied  us, 
David  Boxall ;  he  knew  not,  or  would  not  with  the  keys,  to  the  church,  of  ancient  struc* 
know,  either  where  he  was  bom,  or  where  ture,  lately  trimmed  up,  and  enclosed  by  a 
he  had  worked,  or  any  thing  more  of  him-  high  wall  and  gates.  There  was  nothing 
self,  than  that  there  he  was ;  **  and  now/'  within  worth  seeing,  except  a  tomb  with 
said  he,  "  make  of  me  what  you  can."  disfigured  effigies,  and  a  mutilated  ill-kept 
"  Ah  V*  said  his  master,  in  a  whisper,  ^  if  register-book,  which,  as  it  belonged  to  the 
you  can  make  anything-of  him,  sir,  it*s  more  immediate  parish  of  the  archbishop,  seem* 
than  we  have  been  able  to  do."  The  old  ed  very  discreditable.  The  **  Cricketers,*' 
fellow  had  a  dissenting  *'  humph  **  for  every  nearly  opposite  to  the  church,  accommo- 
thing  advanced  towaras  him^exoept  the  dated  us  with  as  good  refreshment  as  the 
ale-jug.  The  burthen  of  his  talk  was-^-he  village  aiforded,  in  a  capacious  parlour.  The 
thought  about  nothing,  cared  about  nothing  house  is  old,  with  a  thatched  roof.  We 
— ^not  he — why  should  he  ?  Yet  he  was  a  found  it  an  excellent  resting-place ;  every 
perpetual  inquirer.  Craftily  leering  his  way  better,  as  an  inn,  than  we  could  have 
quick-glancing  eye  while  he  asked  a  ques-  expected  in  a  spot  so  secluded.  We  had 
tion,  he  waited,  with  a  sarcastic  am  lie,  for  an  rambled  and  loitered  towards  it,  and  felt 
answer ;  and  when  given,  out  came  his  ourselves  more  wearied  when  about  to  de- 
usual  gruff  **  humph,"  and  ^*  how  do  you  part  than  we  wished ;  and,  as  a  farmer's 
know  }"  He  affect^  to  listen  to  explana-  family  cart  stood  at  the  door,  with  the  ftirmer 
tions,  while  he  assumed  a  knowing  grin,  to  himself  in  it,  I  proposed  to  W.  to  attempt 
persuade  his  hearers  that  he  knew  better,  gaining  a  lift.  Ine  farmer's  son,  who  drove 
His  knowledge,  however,  was  incommuni-  it,  said,  that  it  was  going  our  way,  and  that 
cable,  and  past  all  finding  out.  He  conti-  a  ride  was  at  our  service.  The  driver  got 
nually  indulged  in  *^  hum  l'*and  **  ha  !*'  and  up  in  front,  W.  followed,  and  when  I  had 
a  sly  look ;  and  these,  to  his  rustic  auditors,  achieved  the  climbing,  I  found  him  in  con- 
were  signs  of  wisdom.  He  was  what  they  flict  with  a  young  calf,  which  persisted  in 
called  a  *<  knowing  old  chap.*'  He  liad  lickins  his  clothes.  He  was  soon  relieved 
been  the  best  broom-maker  in  the  manu-  from  the  inconvenience,  Inr  its  attentions,  in 
fdctory,  and  had  e&rned  excellent  wages,  like  manner,  being  shifted  to  me.  The  old 
When  I  saw  him  he  was  infirm,  and  did  farmer  was  a  little  more  than  **  fresh,"  ana 
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bis  8oi^a  little  less.  We  had  a  laughable  jolt 
upstanding,  along  a  little  frequented  road ; 
and  during  our  progress  I  managed  to  bind 
the  calf  to  good  behaTiour.  Leaviuff  West 
Wickham  on  our  left,  and  its  pleasant 
church  and  manor-house  on  the  Tight,  we 
ascended  Keston  Common,  and  passed  orer 
it,  as  we  had  nearly  all  the  way,  in  merry 
conversation  with  the  old  farmer,  who 
dwelt  with  great  glee  on  his  youthful  fietme, 
as  one  of  the  best  cricket-players  in  Kent. 
We  alighted  before  we  came  to  the  "  Fox  " 
public^iouse,  where  our  companions  ac- 
cepted of  a  magnum  of  stiff  grog  in  recom- 
pense for  their  ciTility.  From  thence  we 
skirted  Holwood,  till  we  arrived  at  my  old 
**  head-quarteis,  the  **  Cross  ^  at  Keston ; 
and  there  we  were  welcomed  by  **  mine 
host,''  Mr.  Young,  and  took  tea.  A  walk  to 
Bromley,  and  a  stage  from  thence,  brought 
us  to  **  the  Elephant** — and  so  home.    « 

THE  WOOD  FEAST. 
To  ih§  Editor. 

Sir,— In  the  autumn  it  is  customary  at 
Templecoomby  a  siimII  Tillage  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  its  neighbourhood,  for  the  stew- 
ard of  the  manor  to  give  a  feast,  called  the 
'*  Wood  feast,''  to  iiurmers  and  other  con- 
sumers that  buy  their  wood  for  hurdles, 
rick-fests  in  thatching,  poles,  spikes,  and 
sundry  other  uses. 

When  the  lots  are  drawn  in  the  copses, 
and  each  person  has  paid  down  his  money, 
the  feast  is  provided  **  of  the  best,''  and 
few  attend  it  nut  go  home  with  the  hilarity 
which  good  cheer  inspires.  This  annual 
treat  has  its  uses ;  for  the  very  recollection 
of  the  meeting  of  old  friends  and  keeping 
of  old  customs  gives  an  impetus  to  industry 
which  generally  secures  for  his  lordship  his 
tenants  fF'ood  tnoncy-^most  excellent  fuel 
for  the  consumption  of  the  nobility. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 

Sept.  1827. 


•  •  • 
>    >    • 


CHOOSING  COMMON  CONSTABLES. 
For  the  Table  Book. 
It  is  annually  the  custom  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing, duly  summoned,  on  Hartley  Common, 
Wilts,  for  the  choice  of  new  constables  for 
the  hundreds  of  the  county.  Lots  are  cast 
for  those  who  are  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year;  and  afterwards  the  parties  present 
adjourn  to  a  house  for  refreshment,  which 
costs  each  individual  about  seventeen  shil- 
lings. This  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an 
equivalent  for  serving  the  office — ^the  lots 
mostly  fall  on  the  absentees. 

P. 


No.  XXXVL 

[From  ''Love*s  Dominion,''  a  Dramatic 
Pastoral,"  by  Richard  Flecknoe,  1 634.] 

Invocation  to  SUenee. 

StUl-teni  SUenee,  tkro  thftt  art 

Floodfftte  of  the  deeper  heart ; 

O Airing  of  a-hesTenlj  kind ; 

Fraet  o'  th'  mo«th  and  thaw  o*  ih*  muid  ; 

8«orM7*s  Geofideat,  aad  ha 

That  makes  reltgioa  MjtUrj ; 

Admiration'a  apeaking^st  toagae^^ 

Leave  thj  deeart  ehadea,  among 

BeTeraad  Hermito'  hallovr'd  cells. 

When  reCir^d*st  Devotion  dwells : 

With  thj  Sathnsiasms  come ; 

fieiae  this  ICaid,  aad  strike  her  damb. 

FoNe. 

LoTt  and  Death  o*  th*  way  oaoe  meeting. 
Haying  past  a  frieadly  greetiag. 
Sleep  their  weary  eye-lids  ekeiac. 
Lay  them  down*  themselvee  reposing  s 
When  this  fortnae  did  befall  'em. 
Which  after  did  so  much  appal  'em ; 
Love,  whom  divers  cares  molested, 
Gbvld  not  sleep ;  bat,  whilst  Death  rested. 
All  away  in  hasts  he  posts  him. 
Bat  his  haste  fall  dearly  oosts  him ; 
For  it  ehaneed.  that,  going  lo  sleeping. 
Both  had  giT^  their  darts  in  keeping 
Unto  Night ;  who  (Error's  Mother) 
Blindly  knowing  not  th*  one  from  th'  other. 
Oava  Lore  Death's,  and  ne'er  pereeiT'd  it. 
Whilst  as  blindly  Love  lecmT'd  it : 
Since  which  time,  their  darts  eonfoandtng. 
Love  BOW  kills,  instead  of  wonnding ; 
Death,  oar  hearts  with  sweetness  filliqg, 
Oently  woonds,  instead  of  kilUng. 


[From  "  Andronicus,"  a  Tragedy,  by  Phi- 
louax  Lovekin,  1661.] 

Effect   of  Religioua  Structures  on  dif-^ 
ferent  minde, 

Cnio.    I  grieve  the  Chapel  was  defaced;   'tvrai 
stately. 

ChQlmlmi,  I  love  no  each  tiinmphant  Ckntches— 
They  scatter  my  devotion ;  whilst  my  sight 
Is  eonrted  to  observe  their  samptaous  eoet, 
I  ftnd  my  heart  loet  in  my  eyes ;. 
Whilst  ^at  a  holy  horror  seems  to  dwell 
Within  a  dark  obeevre  and  hamble  cell. 

Crato.  Bat  I  love  Chnrehes,  mount  up  to  Oie 
For  my  devotion  risee  with  their  roof : 
Therein  my  soul  doth  heav'n  anticipate. 
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Sang  ^ar  Skep, 

Come,  Bomant,  witk  tkj  potent  channs. 
And  MtM  this  Captive  ia  thj  armi ; 
Aad  sweetlj  drop  on  er^ry  lease 
Thj  ioiil*refrefthinf  iaflaeace. 
His  sight,  smell,  hearing,  toncb,  and  taste, 
Uato  the  peace  do  thon  bind  fast. — 
On  working  brains,  at  school  all  daj. 
At  ni^t  thoa  dost  bestow  a  plaj. 
And  tnmbled  minds  thou  dost  set  free  ; 
Thou  mak*st  both  friends  aad  foes  agree : 
All  are  alike,  who  live  by  breath. 
In  thee,  and  in  thy  brother  Death. 


From  **  Don  Quixote,"  a  Comedy,  in  three 
parU,  by  Thomas  D'Urfey,  1694.] 

Dirge,  at  the  kearee  of  Ckryeoetom, 

Sleep,  poor  Yonth,  sleep  in  peace, 
Rdiered  from  love  aad  mortal  care ; 

Whilst  we,  that  pine  in  lifis**  disease^ 
Uneertain-bless'd,  less  happy  are. 

Couoh'd  b  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 
No  iUs  of  fate  thoa  now  ean*st  fear ; 

Xn  vain  wonld  tyrant  Power  enslave* 
Or  seorafol  Beavty  be  severe. 

Wars,  that  do  fata]  storms  disperse. 
Far  from  thy  happy  mansioQ  keep ; 

£arthqiiakes,  that  shake  the  naiverse, 
Caa*t  rook  thee  into  tonader  sleep. 

With  all  the  charms  o^  peace  poesest. 
Secure  from  life's  torment  or  pmn. 

Bleep,  and  bdalge  thyself  with  rest ; 
Kor  dream  thoa  e'er  shalt  rise  agaia.* 

C.L. 


SSOV  IN  RUSSIA. 

Peter  the  Great's  Summer  Garden. 

Schneder,  a  celebrated  Swedish  gardener, 
was  employed  by  the  czar  to  execute  a  plan 
be  had  approved  of,  for  the  gardens  ot  his 
summer  |Milace.  The  work  was  already 
hit  advanced,  and  among  the  different  parts 
that  were  finished,  were  two  large  divi- 
sions adjoining  to  the  principal  avenue, 
opposite  to  each  other,  enclosed  with  a 
hedge,  and  covered  with  turf,  llie  czar, 
who  came  often  to  see  the  progress  of  his 
undertaking,  on  observing  the  two  grass- 
plots,  conceived  a  design  of  converting  this 
place  of  mere  amusement  into  a  kind  of 


*{.«.**  mav  thy  sleep  be  so  profound,  as  not  even 
by  dreams  ot  a  reenrreetioa  to  be  disinrbed:**  the 
iMignage  of  passion,  not  of  sincere  profaneness. 


school.  *M  am  very  well  satisfied/'  said 
the  czar  to  the  gardener,  **  with  your  per- 
formance, as  well  as  with  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  several  divisions  that  are 
finished :  however,  you  must  not  be  angry 
if  I  change  the  form  of  these  two  spots  of 
ground.  I  should  wish  that  the  persons 
who  walk  in  the  garden  might  find  the 
means  of  cultivating  their  minds ;  but  in 
what  way  can  we  contrive  tliis  V* 

**  Sire,**  said  the  gardener,  <<  I  know  no 
other  than  to  put  books  on  the  seats,^  pro* 
tected  from  the  rain,  that  those  who  walk 
in  the  garden  may  read  when  they  sit 
down." 

^^  This  is  not  far  from  my  meaning," 
said  the  czar,  laughing,  **  but,  books  in  a 
public  garden !  that  will  never  do.  Ano- 
ther idea  has  struck  me.  I  should  like  to 
erect  statues  here,  representing  the  different 
subjects  of  £sop*s  fables.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  ground  must  be  differently  laid 
out,  that  the  division  of  the  several  parts 
may  correspond  with  the  &bles  I  am 
speaking  of.'' 

Schrttder  executed  his  orders  with  alt 
possible  intelligence  and  despatch,  and 
much  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  emperor. 

The  ffarden  consisted  of  four  squares, 
with  walks  in  the  form  of  labyrinths  lead- 
ing to  them.  The  angles  were  ornamented 
with  figures,  representing  different  subjects 
from  iEsop's  fiioles,  with  a  jet  d^eau  con- 
cealed in  a  little  basin,  under  moss  or 
ruins,  and  surrounded  with  shells  brought 
from  lake  Ilmen,  or  that  of  Novogorod. 
Most  of  the  animals  were  as  large  as  life, 
and  of  lead,  gilt.  They  ejected  water  from 
their  mouths,  according  to  their  various 
attitudes.  In  this  way  the  walks  were 
ornamented  with  sixty  fiibles,  forming  as 
many  jete  d*eau.  At  the  entrance  was  a 
statue  of  iEwp,  likewise  of  lead,  and  gilt. 

The  czar  very  naturally  supposed  that 
few  people  would  be  able  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  these  figures,  and  that  fewer 
would  comprehend  the  instruction  they 
were  designed  to  convey.  His  majesty 
therefore  ordeit^d  a  post  to  be  placed  near 
each  of  them,  and  to  these  posts  sheets  of 
tin  were  fiistened,  on  which  the  fables  and 
their  morals  were  written  in  the  Russian 
language. 

This  place  was  the  czar's  favourite  walk; 
in  its  shades  -he  often  passed  whole  hours, 
recreating  himself  among  these  creatures  of 
his  creation. 

This  garden  was  afterwards  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  a  terrible  tempest  and  inunda- 
tion. The  trees  it  contained  were  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  the  green  hedges  and 
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flgares  of  animals  damaged,  either  by  the 
fall  of  the  timber  or  by  the  elements.  The 
trees  were  raised,  put  into  their  places 
again,  and  propped  up ;  but  as  it  was  not 
possible  to  repair  the  injuries  done  to  the 
figures,  the  czar's  "  summer  garden  **  ceased 
to  be  a  **  garden  of  iostraction.*' 


LOVE  OF  GARDENS 

In  DiSTiNeuisHEO  Men. 

JoTenel  represents  Lucan  reposing  in 
a  garden.*  Tasso  {MCtures  Rinaido  sitting 
beneatth  the  shade  in  a  fragrant  meadow : 
Virgil  describes  Anchises  seated  beneath 
sweet-scented  bay>trees ;  and  Eneas,  as 
reclining,  remote  from  all  society,  in  a 
deep  and  wiixling  valley.f  Gassendi, 
who  ingrafted  the  doctrine  of  Galileo  on 
the  theory  of  Epicurus,  took  not  greater 
pleasure  in  feasting  his  youthful  imagina- 
tion by  gazing  on  the  moon,  than  Cyrus, 
in  the  cultiTation  of  flowers.-**'  I  nave 
measured,  duff,  and  planted  the  large 
garden,  which  I  have  at  the  gate  of  Baby* 
Ion,"  said  that  prince ;  "  and  never,  when 
mv  health  permit,  do  I  dine  until  I  have 
laboured  two  hours  in  my  garden :  if  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done,  I  labour  in  my 
orchard."  Cyrus  is  also  said  to  have 
planted  all  the  Lesser  Asia.  Abasuems 
was  accustomed  to  quit  the  charms  of  the 
banquet  to  indulge  the  luxury  of  his 
bower : }  and  the  conaueror  of  Mithridates 
enjoyed  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  the 
wine  of  Falernium,  in  the  splendid  gar- 
dens, which  were  an  honour  to  his  name. 
Dion  gave  a  pleasure-garden  to  Speucip- 
pus  as  a  mark  of  peculiar  regard .$  Lin- 
ncus  studied  in  a  bower :  Buffon  in  his 
summer-house;  and  when  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes  took  the  island  of  Rhodes,  be 
found  Protogenes  at  his  palette,  painting 
in  his  ari>our.  Petrarch  was  never  bap- 
pier  than  when  indulging  the  innocent 
[pleasures  of  his  garden. — **  I  have  made 
myself  two,''  says  he,  in  ofte  of  his  epis- 
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•  The  epithet  he  ftppliee  to  hortii  Is  safieiently 
enriottt.  The  ■cholUst  oitet  PUbj,  L  zxxri.  e.  1.  9. 
The  style  of  the  Remui  gurdeni  m  Tr^an'i  time  ie 
•spreentvely  marked; 

Coatentvi  famft  jaeeat  Loeanns  in  hortb 
Marmofwia.  Jxrw.  Sat  tH.  I.  79i 

It  wai  very  weU  Mid  by  one  of  the  first  womea  of  the 
preieat  age,  ( Mn.  OraatO  that  Darwin's  Botanic  Gardes 
IS  an  Hesperian  ^rden,  flittering^  all  over;  thefrnit 
gold,  the  leares  silver,  and  the  stems  brass. 

t  Eneid.  lib.  ri.  1.  679.  lib.  Tiii.  609. 

}  Esther,  yii.  ?.  Tbsapbemes  had  a  (ardea,  much 
naembltag  an Eaffliifh  park,  which  h^  called  Akibisdes, 

I  Plmtarch  iaVit.  Dion. 


ties ;  ^  I  do  not  imagine  they  are  to  he 
equalled  in  all  the  world :  I  should  feel 
myself  inclined  to  be  angry  with  fortune^ 
if  there  were  any  so  beautiful  out  of  Italy." 
Many  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  men 
have  signalized  their  love  of  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  by  causing  themselves  to  be 
buried  in  them ;  a  custom  once  in  frequent 
practice  among  the  ancient  Jews.*  Plaio 
was  buried  in  the  groves  of  Academus; 
and  sir  William  Temple,  though  be  ex- 
pected to  be  interred  in  Westminster  abbey, 
gave  orders  for  his  heart  to  be  enclosed  in 
a  silver  casket,  and  placed  under  a  sun- 
dial, in  that  part  of  his  garden  immediately 
opposite  the  window  of  his  library,  from 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  contemplate 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  creation, 
in  the  society  of  a  beloved  sister,  f 


DUTCH  ROYAL  GARDEN 
AND  SCHEVEUNG  SCENERY. 

Describbd  bt  the  Deputation  oi  the 
Caledomiaw  Horticultubai.  SoCiETT. 

August  36, 1817.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
we  took  a  walk  to  the  northward  of  the 
Hague,  on  the  Amsterdam  road,  and  en- 
tered a  forest  of  large  and  ancient  trees,  by 
much  the  finest  which  we  have  seen  on 
the  continent,  and  evidently  several  cen- 
turies old.  Maijy  oaks,  elms,  and  beeches 
were  majniificent.  Some  of  the  oaks,  at 
two  feet  CTom  the  ground,  measured  twelve 
feet  in  circumference,  and  had  free  and 
clean  boles  to  the  height  of  about  forty 
feet.  This  woody  in  all  probability,  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  city  ;  for  haag  (the 
Dutch  for  Hague)  signifies  thicket  or  wood. 
It  was  originally  a  seat  of  the  counts  of 
Holland,  and  is  often  to  this  day  called 
GraaPs  Haag,  or  Earl's  Wood.$ 

Although  we  had  no  guide,  we  easily 
found  the  palace  called  the  **  House  in  the 
Wood,"  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
Hague ;  and  having  inquired  for  the  gar* 
dener,  Mr.  Jacobns  Munts,  we  readily 
procured  access  to  the  royal  garden.  It  is 
kept  in  good  order,  and  is  now  arranged 
in  what  is  here  reckoned  the  English  style, 
the  old  formal  hedges,  and  fantastically 
shaped  trees,  having  been  in  a  great  mea- 

•  In  the  middle  of  the  Campp  Saato.  whieh  u  the 
moet  aaeient  baryiaf-plaee  at  riaa,  ia  a  fardea  form- 
ed of  earth,  bronght  from  the  Beighboiuhood  of  Jerv 
salem. 

t  PhiloeophyofNatvre. 

t  Haaot  hojgt  ^^9^  &o.  are  es^laiaad  m  tka  Mvt9g 


Dmp.i 


Art.  Hifbiiah-laBO.— jSb. 
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sure  removed.  The  grounds  are  now  tra- 
versed by  serpentine  walks,  laid  with  sand : 
these  wind  among  groves  of  forest-trees, 
which  have  never  been  subjected  to  the 
shears;  but  the  flexures  are  much  too 
regular.  Water,  as  usual,  is  the  only  de- 
fence, or  line  of  separation,  from  the  con- 
terminous* fields,  or  from  the  high  road. 
These  ditches,  though  broad,  brimful,  and 
kept  tolerably  clean,  have  a  dull  aspect. 
Shrubs  and  flowers  are  planted  in  small 
compartments,  cut  out  in  the  grassy  cover- 
ing of  the  lawn.  The  figures  of  these  com- 
partments are  different,  circles,  ovals,  and 
crescents.  A  bed  of  dahlias  vinis  now  in 
flower,  but  presented  nothing  uncommon. 
Indeed,  we  learned  that  the  collection  had 
been  procured  from  Antwerp  only  the  year 
before.  The  plants  in  the  borders  and 
shrubberies  wore  in  general  of  the  more 
common  kinds;  but  some  rarities  also 
appeared.  Among  these  the  p(U9\flora 
Cigrulea  was  here  displaying  its  gorgeous 
flowers  in  the  shrubbery*;  bat  we  observed 
that  it  was  contained  in  a  pot  sunk  in  the 
earth,  and  not  well  concealed.  Rota  Perunr 
iylvanica  was  very  abundant,  and  seemed 
not  only  to  be  healthy,  but  to  produce  its 
flow^en  freely. 

Close  by  the  palace  is  a  small  green- 
house, erected  in  1815  for  the  princess  of 
Orange.  It  contains  a  few  pretty  good 
plants;  but  there  is  nothing  becoming 
royalty  either  in  the  size  of  the  house  or 
the  choice  nature  of  the  collection.  Datura 
orbarea  was  now  in  flower,  and  filled  the 
place  with  its  odour ;  and  the  white  variety 
of  vmca  rotea  was  in  bloom.  There  are 
here  no  houhouses  for  the  forcing  of  fruit ; 
nor  did  there  appear  to  be  any  thing  re- 
markable among  the  hardy  fruits  cultivated 
in  the  garden. 

Tliis  garden  at  the  House  in  the  Wood, 
is  the  only  one  wortli  visiting  at  the  Hague, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Mr.  Fagel's. 
The  Portland  gardens,  belonging  to  the 
Bentincks,  though  celebrated  in  former 
times,  are  now  in  a  neglected  and*  even 
ruinous  condition. 

SCHEVELING. 
Avenues  op  Trees. 

AttgUMt  27,  1817.  Early  this  morning 
we  wdked  towards  the  fishing  village  of 
Scheveling,  by  a  grand  avenue  lined  with 
trees,  of  which  all  Dutchmen  are  justly 
proud.   The  length  of  this  avenue  is  nearly 

*  CMtemiiioMf  bord«riB(.— JoAflfoii.    E0. 


a  mile  and  a  half;  and  it  is  so  straight  and 
so  level,  that  the  village  church  very  soon 
appeared  at  the  termination  of  the  vista 
next  the  sea.  The  tallest  and  finest  trees 
are  Dutch  elm,  abele,  oak,  and  beech. 
Many  of  these  are  of  sreat  size,  and  have 

Srobably  seen  more  than  two  centuries.* 
ycamore,  hornbeam,  birch,  and  different 
species  of  willow,  are  occasionally  inter- 
spersed. There  are  properly  three  loads 
in  this  noble  avenue :  a  central  one  for 
carriages,  one  for  horsemen,  and  another 
for  foot-passengers.  Th6  breadth  of  the 
plantation,  on  each  side,  is  on  an  average 
about  seventy  feet  In  some  places,  the 
old  trees  appear  to  have  hetn  cut  down ; 
but  their  places  are  now  supplied  by  others. 
Almost  all  th^  new-planted  trees  are  white 
poplars,  which  are  of  rapid  growth. 

FiSHEBY— rFlSBIKO  VESSELS,  &C. 

We  breakfasted  in  the  Hoffvan  Holland 
inn,  the  windows  of  which  look  out  upon 
the  ocean.  In  addition  to  the  \isual  repast 
of  coffee  and  rolls,  a  countryman  of  our 
own,  whom  we  chanced  here  to  meet,  had 
shrimps  served  to  breakfast,  which  had 
been  shown  to  him  all  alive  a  few  minutes 
before :  by  our  desire,  we  had  iww'viiehen, 
or  soles,  fresh  from  the  sea.  While  at 
breakfast,  we  observed,  that  more  than  two 
dozen  of  small  sloops,  which  we  easily 
recognised  to  be  fishmg-busses,  were  mak- 
ing directly  for  the  low  sandy  beach,  al- 
though it  was  at  present  a  lee-shore,  with 
a  considerable  surf.  The  sails  were  of 
various  hues;  Isabella  yellow,  chocolate 
brown,  and  milk  white ;  and  this  intermix- 
ture of  colours,  set  off  by  the  brilliancy  of 
a  clear  rooming  sun,  increased  the  pictu- 
resque effect.  Not  a  little  to  our  surprise, 
the  crews  did  not  shorten  sail,  till  their 
barks  were  just  involved  among  the  waves 
and  breakers;  and  in  this  odd  situation, 
generally  after  taking  the  ground,  we  saw 
them  deliberately  cast  anchdl*.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  shape  given  to  the  hulls  of 
these  busses,  was  now  manifest  to  us ;  a 
small  British-built  sloop  would  have  been 
in  danger  of  breaking  up,  while  they  shoved 
along  among  the  breakers  in  perfect  secu- 
rity. IndeMl,  that  Dutch  vessels  in  gene- 
ral should,  of  design,  be  built  strong  or 
clumsy,  and  have  their  hulks  well  rounded 
below,  can  only  appear  surprising  to  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  the  nature  of  the 


*  Le  LoBjr.  indeed,  ]mt«  thie  beymd  doubt;  for, 
writing  in  1^,  he  deaeribes  thia  avenue  as  being  tben 
**  adonied  with  fine  trcee.**  Kohintt  mm  (hmadtm* 
ke.  pnblished  in  1739. 
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which  they  have  to  navigate  at  Home, 
where  they  must  often  take  the  ground, 
aud  where  they  not  unfrequently  sail  right 
against  the  shore.  As  soon  as  tne  anchors 
were  cast,  the  boatmen,  wading  up  to  the 
middle  in  the  vraves,  brought  out  the  fish 
on  their  shoulders ;  the  sands  were  covered 
with  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages, 
who  began  to  carry  off  the  caigoes,  in  broad 
baskets,  on  their  heads.  Tne  principal 
kinds  of  fish  were  plaice,  turbot,  sole, 
skate,  and  thornback ;  a  very  few  cod  and 
smelts  made  up  the  list.  The  Dutch  gave 
the  name  acM  to  our  plaice :  and  our  sole 
they  call  tong.  Their  name  for  the  smelt 
is  tpiering ;  which  nearly  approaches  that 
by  which  this  little  fish  is  distinffuished  in 
the  Edinburgh  maiket,  viz.  tpirUng. 

COAST^-FlSHWOM EV — CaRT  DoGS. 

A  continuous  broad  and  high  bank  of 
land  lines  the  coast  as  far  as  we  could  se^, 
and  forms  the  powerful  protection  oi  this 
part  of  IloUana  against  tne  inroads  of  the 
ocean.  Without  this  provision  of  nature, 
the  country  would  be  inundated  by  every 
extraordinary  tide  and  gale ;  for  it  may  be 
truly  said,  **  the  broad  ocean  leans  against 
the  land/'  On  the  sand-hills,  the  same 
kind  of  plants  prevail  as  in  similar  situa- 
tions in  England ;  sea-holly  and  buckthorn^ 
OMparago  and  OaUum  verum,  with  sea- mar- 
ran,  arundo  arenaria,  which  last  is  enoou* 
raged  here,  being  found  very  useful  in 
binding  the  sand.  In  some  places  wheat- 
straw  had  been  dibbled  in,  as  at  Ostend, 
in  order  to  promote  the  same  object.  Con- 
sidering Scheveling  as  a  fishii^^-village,  we 
were  greatly  pleased  with  it :  it  was  ex- 
tremely neat  and  clean,  and  formed  ftper- 
fect  contrast  with  our  Newhaven  and  Fish- 
errow,*  the  lanes  of  which  are  generally 
encumbered  with  all  sorts  of  filth.  We 
must  confess,  too,  that  in  tidiness  of  dress 
and  urbanity  of  manners,  the  iishwomen  of 
Scheveling  are  equally  superior  to  those  of 
the  Scottish  villages  just  mentioned. 

As  we  retumra  to  the  Hague,  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  were  also  on  their  way  to 
the  fish-market,  some  canying  baskets  of 
fish  on  their  heads,  and  others  employing 
three  or  four  dogs  to  convey  the  fish  in 
small  light  carts.  We  had  read  in  books, 
of  these  draught  dogs  being  well  used,  and 
fat  and  sleek ;  but  we  regret  to  say,  that 
those  which  we  saw  were  generally  poor 
half-starved  looking  animals,  bearing   no 

*  Twro  DiniUI  townt  on  the  sliora  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  near  Kdinbarj^h,  ckieflj  inb«blted  by  fi»henoen 


equivocal  marks  of  ill  usage.  The  diligence 
with  which  they  sped  their  way  to  town, 
with  their  cargoes,  in  a  sultry  day,  vrith 
tongues  lolling  to  the  ground,  seemed  to 
entitle  them  to  better  treatment. 

FlSH*MA&KET— ^OaK» 

We  traced  the  steps  of  some  of  our 
Scheveling  companions  to  the  fish-market. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  market  proved 
commodious  ana  clean,  and  well  supplied 
with,  water.  Salmon  was  pretty  common  ; 
carp  was  plentiful;  and  asmgle  John  Dory 
ana  a  single  sturgeon  appearad  on  a  stall. 
At  some  seasons,  we  believe,  sturgeons  are 
abundant,  being  taken  in  numbers  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine,  when  about  to  ascend 
that  river.  Four  tame  storks  were  stalking 
up  and  down  in  the  market.  They  were 
in  full  plumage;  and  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  pinioned,  so  as  to  disable  them 
from  flying.  Their  food  consists  wholly  of 
the  garbage  which  they  pick  up  about  the 
fish-stalls.  A  small  house,  lixe  a  doe*s 
kennel,  is  appropriated  to  their  use;  K>r 
the  stork  seems  to  be  held  as  sacred  by  the 
Dutch  as  by  the  Mahomedans.* 


CRABBING  FOR  HUSBANDS 
TotkeEtRtor. 

Sir,— At  this  season  "  village  maidens  " 
in  the  west  of  England  go  up  and  down 
the  hedges  gathering  Crab-appJe$y  which 
thev  carry  home,  putting  them  into  a  loft, 
and  form  with  them  the  initials  of  their 
supposed  suitors*  names.  The  iniiiaiay 
which  are  found  on  examination  to  be  most 
perfect  on  oid  **  Michaelmas  Day,*^  are 
considered  to  represent  the  strongest  at- 
tachments, and  the  best  for  the  choice  of 
husbands.  This  custom  is  very  old,  and 
much  reliance  is  placed  on  the  appearances 
and  decomposition  of  the  CraM.  Should 
this  trifle  be  worthy  of  being  added  toyoui 
extensive  notices  of  manners  and  localities, 
I  shall  be  encouraged  to  forward  you  other 
little  remembrances  of  like  tendency.  In 
the  interim,  give  me  leave  to  assure  yoc, 
Sir,  that  I  am  your  gratified  reader, 

PUCEROH. 


Caledoniaii  Uortienltoral  T'Mr. 
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•elecied,  >nd  split  loDgitud bally,  abeui  five 
feet :  ihe  fiisuie  was  kept  wide  open  by  my 
gardener;  nhilat  Ihe  friend  of  the  child, 
having  first  stripped  him  naked,  puud 
him  thrice  through  il,  almost  head  fbce- 
most.  As  soon  as  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, the  vFouuded  tree  was  bound  up 
nilh  a  packthread ;  and,  u  the  hark  heal- 
ed, Ihe  child  vas  to  recover.  The  first  of 
Ihe  young  patients  was  to  be  cured  of  Ihe 
rickela,  the  second  of  a  rupture."  This  is 
a  very  ancient  and  extensive  piece  of  super- 


In  the  Genllemao's  Magatine,  for  Octo- 
ber, 1804,  is  an  engraving  of  an  ash  tree, 
then  growing  by  the  side  of  Shirley-street, 
(the  load  leading  from  Hockley  House  to 
Birmingham,)  at  Ihe  edge  of  Shirley-heaih, 
in  the  pariih  of  Solihull,  Warwickshire. 
It  is  stated  that  this  tree  is  "  close  to  Ihe 
collage  of  Henry  Rowe,  whose  infant  iOD, 
Thomas  Rowe,  was  drawn  through  the 
Irunk  or  body  of  it  in  tlie  year  1791,  to 
cure  him  of  a  rupture,  the  tree  being  then 
split  open  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the 
child  tlirouRh  il."  The  writer  proceeds  to 
■ay,  "The  toy  is  now  thirleen  years  and 
six  months  old  :  1  have  this  day,  June  10, 
1804,  seen  the  ash  tree  and  Thomas  Rowi 


]  he  superstiliously  bi 
omas  was  cured  of  thi 


Thomas  was  cured  of  the  rupture,  by  being 
drawn  ihrough  the  cleft  iu  the  said  ash  tree, 
and  by  nothing  else." 

Another  wiilBr  concerning  the  same  It  - 


a  gouns  a«6  Kr«, 

SHIRLEY  HEATH,  WARWICKSHIRE, 

Wiitli  tax  Ctann«. 

Mr.  Brand  mentions,  u  a  popular  super- 
stition, thai  if  a  tree  of  any  kind  is  split — 
and  weak,  rickety,  or  ruptured  children 
drawn  through  il,  and  afterwards  the  tree 
Is  bound,  so  aj  to  make  it  unite,  as  the  tree 
heals  and  grows  together,  so  will  the  child 
acquire  strength. 

Sir  John  CuUum,  who  saw  this  operation 
twice  perfotroed,  thut  describes  it : — "  For 
tbi«  purpose  a  young  o**  was  each  time 


open.  [As  represented  in  the  plate,  from 
whence  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  takenj  The  tree  is  healthy  and 
flourishing.  Ttiomaa  Chillingwolth,  son 
of  the  owner  of  an  adjoining  (arm,  now 
about  34,  was,  when  an  infant  of  a  yesr 
old,  passed  through  a  similar  tree,  now 
perfectly  sound,  which  he  preserves  with 
fo  much  care  that  he  will  not  suffer  a  single 
branch  to  be  touched,  for  it  is  believed  the 
life  of  the  patient  depends  on  the  life  of  the 
Iree ;  and  that  the  moment  it  is  cut  down, 
be  the  patient  ever  so  distant,  the  rupture 
returns,  and  a  mortiiication  ensues,  and 
terminates  in  death.  Rowe's  son  was 
passed  through  the  present  Iree  in  1792,  at 
the  age  of  one  or  two.  It  is  not,  however, 
uncommon  for  persons  to  survive  for  a  time 
the  felling  of  the  tree.  In  one  case  the 
rupture  i^turned  suddenly,  and  mcrlifica- 
tion  followed.  These  trees  are  left  to  close 
of  tliemselves,  or  are  closed  with  uaill. 
The  wood-cutters  very  fietjuently  meet  with 
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th«  Utter.    One  felled  on  Bunnan*s  hrm  cow,  or  sheep,  the  luffering  animal  b  a£- 

was  found  fiiU  of  naiJs.    This  belief  is  so  flieted  with  crael  anguish,  and  threatened 

prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb.  Against 

instances  of  trees  that  have  been  employed  this  accident,  to  which  they  were  conti- 

in  the  cure  are  Tery  common.    The  like  nuaily    liable,    our   provident    forefathers 

notions  obtain  credit   in  some   parts    of  always  kept  a  ^hrew-ush  at  hand ;  which, 

Enei.*'  when  once  medicated,  would  maintaia  its 

The  same  writer  proceeds  to  obsenre  a  virtue  for  ever.    A  shrew-ash  was  made 

superstition  "  concerning  the  power  of  ash  thus: — Into  the  body  of  the  tree  a  deep 

trees  to  repel  other  maladies  or  evils,  such  hole  was  bored  with  an  auger,  and  a  poor 

is  Shrew-nuee ;  the  stopping  one  of  which  devoted  shrew-mouse  was  thnist  in  aiive, 

animals  alive  into  a  hole  bored  in  an  ash  is  and  plugged  in,  no  doubt,  with  several 

imagined  an  infallible  preventive  of  their  quaint  incantations  long  since  forgotten, 

ravages  in  lands."  As  the  ceremonies  necessary  for  such   a 

On   this  there  are  some  particulars  in  consecration  are  no  longer  understood,  all 

point  related  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  in  succession  is  at  an  end,  and  no  such  tree  is 

his  **  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  known  to  subsist  in  the  manor  or  hundred. 

Selbome,''  a  parish  near  Alton,  in  Uamp-  As  to  that  on  the  plestor,  the  late  vicar 

shire.    '^  In  a  (arm-yard  near  the  middle  stubbed  and  burnt  it,  when  he  was  way- 

of  this  village  stands,  at  this  day,  a  row  of  warden,  regardless  of  die  remonstrances  of 

po)lard-««A«t,  which,  by  the  seams  and  long  the  by-standers,  who  interceded  in  vain  for 

cicatrices  down  their  sides,  manifestly  show  its  preservation,  urging  its  power  and  effi- 

that  in  former  times  they  have  been  cleft  cacy,  and  alleging  that  it  had  been 

asunder.     These  trees,   when  young  and         •  lUfigio- p»tni»  ««ito.  wrrmu  per  «m».- - 
flexible,  were  severed  and  held  open  by 

wedges,  while  ruptured  children,  stripped        Mr.  Ellis,  in  a  note  on  this  practice  of 
naked,  were  pushed  through  the  apertures^  enclosing  field-mice,  cites  a  letter  to  Mr. 
under  a  persuasion  that,  by  such  a  process,  Brand,   dated    May   9,   1806j    from    Ra- 
the poor  babes  would  be  cured  of  tneir  in-  bert  Studley  Vidal,  Esq.  of  Comborougfa, 
firmity.    As  soon   as   the  operation  was  near  Biddeford,  a  gentleman  to  whom  Mr. 
over,  the  tree,  in  the  suffering  part,  was  Brand  was   much   indebted   for  informa- 
plastered  with  loam,  and  carefully  swathed  tion  on  the  local  customs  of  Devonshire, 
up.     If  the  parts  coalesced   and  soldered  Mr.  Vidal  says : — "  An  usage  of  rhe  super- 
together,  as  usually  fell  out,  where  the  feat  stitious  kind  has  just  come  under  my  notice, 
was  performed  with  any  adroitness  at  all,  and  which,  as  the  pen  is  in  my  hand,  I  will 
the  party  was  cured  ;  but  where  the  cleft  shortly  describe,  though  I  rather  think  it  is 
continued  to  gape,  the  operation,  it  was  not  peculiar  to  these  parts.     A  neighbour 
supposed,  would  prove  ineffectual.  Having  of  mine,  on  examining  his  sheep  the  other 
occasion  to  enlarge  my  garden  not  long  day,  found  that  one  of  them  had  entirely 
since,  I  cut  down  two  or  three  such  trees,  lost  the  use  of  its  hinder  parts.    On  seeing 
one  of  which  did  not  grow  together.     We  it,  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  animal 
have  several  persons  now  living  in  the  vil-  roust  have  received  a  blow  across  the  back, 
lage,  who,  in  their  childhood,  were  sup-  or  some  other  sort  of  violence  which  had 
posed  to  be  healed  by  this  superstitious  injured  the  spinal  marrow,  and  thus  len 
ceremony,  derived  down  perhaps  from  our  dered  it  paralytic :  but  I  was  soon  g^ven 
Saxon   ancestors,  who  practised  it  before  to  understand,  that  my  remarks  only  served 
their  conversion  to  Christianity."  to  prove  how  little  I  knew  of  country  aflfoirs. 
Again,  as  respects  tArtfUMiitce,  Mr.  White  for  that  the  affection  of  the  sheep  was  no- 
says,  **  At  the  south  corner  of  the  plestor,  thing  uncommon,  and  that  the  cause  of  it 
or  area,  near  the  church,  there  stood,  about  was  well  known ;  namely,  a  mouse  having 
twenty  years  affo,  a  very  old  flrrotesque  hollow  crept  over  its  back%    I  could  not  but  smile 
pollard-otA,  which  for  ages  had  been  looked  at  tne  idea ;  which  my  instructor  consider- 
on  with  no  small  veneration  as  a  shrew-tah.  ing  as  a  mark  of  incredulity,  he  proceeded 
Now  a  fAretc^-ash  is  an  ash,  whose  twigs  or  very  gravely  to  inform  me,  that  I  should  be 
branches,  when  gently  applied  to  the  limbs  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said  by 
ofcattle,  are  immediately  to  relieve  the  pains  the  means  which  he  would  use  to  restore 
which  a  beast  suffers  from  the  running  of  the  animal ;  and  which  were  never  known 
a  ikrew-mouie  over  the  part  affected :  for  to    fail.    He  accordingly  despatched    his 
it  is  supposed  that  a  shrew-mouse  is  of  so  people  here  and  there  in  quest  of  a  field, 
lianefui    and    deleterious    a    nature,   that  mouse ;  and  having  procured  one,  he  told 
wherever  it  creeps  over  a  beast,  be  it  horse,  me  that  he  should  carry  it  to  a  particular 
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tree  at  solne  distance,  and,  enclosing  it  I  was  exalted  like  a  palm  tree  in  Engeddi, 
within  a  hollow  in  the  trunk,  leave  it  there  and  as  a  rose  plant  in  Jericho ;  as  a  fair 
to  perish.  He  further  informed  me,  that  olive  in  a  pleasant  6eld,  and  grew  up  as  a 
he  should  bring  back  some  of  the  branches  plane  tree  by  the  water ;  as  a  turpentine 
of  the  tree  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  tree  I  stretched  out  my  branches,  and  my 
their  being  drawn  now  and  then  across  the  branches  are  the  branches  of  honour  and 
sheep's  back ;  and  concluded  by  assuring  grace ;  as  a  vine  brought  I  forth  pleasant 
me,  with  a  very  scientil^c  look,  that  I  should  savour,  and  my  flowers  are  the  truits  of 
soon  be  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  this  honour  and  victory.'* — In  the  Psalms,  in  a 
process ;  for  that,  as  soon  as  the  poor  de-  fine  vein  of  allegory,  the  vine  tree  is  made 
voted  mouse  had  yielded  up  his  life  a  prey  to  represent  the  f>eople  of  Israel :  "  Thou 
to  famine,  the  sheep  woulct  be  restored  to  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt ;  thou 
its  former  strength  and  vigour.  I  can,  hast  cut  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it. 
however,  state,  with  certainty,  that  the  Thou  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and 
sheep  viras  not  at  all  benefited  by  this  mys-  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered 
terious  sacrifice  of  the  mouse.  The  tree,  I  with  its  shadow,  and  the  boughs  thereof 
find,  is  of  the  sort  called  witch-elm,  or  were  like  the  goodly  cedars." 
witch-hazel/^  In  Ossian,  how  beautiful  is  the  follow- 
_^-^___,___^_  ing  passage  of  Malvina's  lamentation  for 

Oscar : — **  I  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  pre- 

TREES  sence,  Oscar,  with  all  my  branches  round 

me ;  but  thy  death  came  like  a  blast  from 


Poetically  and  Nationally  regarded,  the  desert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low ; 

,,              1                .        .     --A«  the  spring  returned  with  its  showers,  but 

A  gentleman,  who,  on  a  tour  ml  790,  g^enleaf  of  mine  arose."  Again,  where 

visited  the  burial-place  of  Edmond  Waller,  ^^\^^             ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

m   the   church-yard  of  Beaconsfield,  de-  ^^  ^^.^^ ,    j^/  compares  himself  to  a  tree 

8crib€s   the   p^is  splendid  tomb  as  en-  ^^^^  .^  y^inkered  and  decayed  :-«  But 

closed,  or  cradled,  with  spiked  iron  pah-  ^^.^   .^  ^   ^^  ^^^^    -^    withered;    its 

sadoes,  inserted  into  a  great  old  ash  tree,  ^^^^^^  ^^  blasted  and  bare;  no  green 

under  which  his  head  reposes.  .  "This  j^^f  ^^^rs  its  boughs :- from  its  trunk  no 

umbrageous   tree  overshadows  the  whole  shoot  is  seeS  to  spring;  the  breeze 

mausoleum       As  the  pagan   deities  had  ^^^^^^  .^  .^^          ^^^/  ^^^  ^^^^  ^y^^^^ 

«ich  their  favourite  tree-Jupi  er,  the  oak ;  .^^  ^^^^  ^^      »   (y^^  ^^^^  ^iH  ^^  ^^g,. 

Apollo,  the  lauiel;    Venus,  the  myrtle;  t^^n j^  ^nd  «rew  all  its  dry  branches  with 

Minerva,  the  olive;    &c.--so  poets  and  ^j^      ^^^  ^^^^j^   ^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

a  irrs  'oTsViK^^^^^^^^^^  ^;^^^  ^-<^'  -  ^^^  «-"  --^-«  -^^ 

Grace  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  fond  of  a  cool  ^^^  ^^^^^j,^^  esteemed  himself  happy, 

retreat  from   the  noon-days   sultry   heat  ^ho  first  carried  into  Palestine  the  rose  of 

under  a  great  tree.'  •  j^^j^l^^^  f^^  ^l,^  plj^ins  of  Arabia ;  and 

,           ,,          ,              ,     ^^  ^.  many  of  the  Roman  nobility  were  gratified, 

A  modern  author,  whose  works  are  ex-  j^  ^^^.  .  ^           ^.^y^  y^^^-      transplanted 

pressive  of  beauty  and  feeling,  and  from  ^^^^.^  pUnU  and  trees  into  the  orchards  of 

whom  an  elegant  extract  on     Gardens    m  j^  .      *^Pompey  introduced  the  ebony  on 

a  former  page  has  been  derived,  adverts  to  ^^^ ^.      ^^  yV^  triumph  over  Mithridates ; 

the  important  use  which  the  poets  have  Vespasian  transplanted  the  balm  of  Syria, 

made  of  trees  by  way  of  illustration.    He  andXucullus  the  Pontian  cherry.    Auger 

**^^t"~        ^            1         1.  II-  u      V       V  de  Busbeck  brought  the  lilac  from  Con- 

.    ^^"^f":  frequently  embellishes  his  sub-  a^g^n^i^     i^  .     Hercules     introduced     the 

jects-withrefereiicesljthem;  andnopM-  ^            V^^^  gpain ;  Verton   the  mulberry 

sage  m  the  Iliad  is  more  beautifijl,  than  the  ^^^^  l^^giand  :l-and  so  great  is  the  love  of 

one  where    in  imitation  of  Museus,  he  nations  for  particular  tries,  that  a  traveller 

compares  the  falling  of  leaves  and  shrubs  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  celebrate  those  by  which  his 

to  the  fall  and  renovation   of  great  and  n^Uve  province  is  distinguished.   •nius,the 

ancient  faraihes.-Illustrations  of  this  sort  ^^^.      H^  Hampshire  prides  himself  upon 

are  frequent  in  the  sacred  writmgs--"  I  j^j        ^       the^urgundian  boasU   of  his 

am  exalted  like  a  cedar  in  Libanus,"  says  ^        ^^  ^y^^  Hereferdshire  farmer  of  his 

tne  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  •«  and  as  a  cy-  '       Normandy  is  proud  of  her  pears ; 

p-ess  tree  upon  the  mountain  of  Hermon.  j^J^^^^^  ^f  her  olives  ;  and  Dauphin^  of 

•  Mr.  T.  CteiliBif.  itt  thtt  Gtnt.  Mag  Sept  1790.    *  her  mulberries ;  while  the  Maltese  are  in 
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love  with  their  own  oranffe  trees.    Norway 
aikl   Sweden  celebrate  their  pines;  Syria 
her  palms ;  and  since  they  have  few  other 
trees  of  which  they  can  boast,  Lincoln  cele- 
brates her  alders,  and  Cambridge  he^ wil- 
lows !    The  Paphians  were  proud  of  their 
myrtles,  the  Lesoians  of  their  vines ;  Rhodes 
loudly  proclaimed  the  superior  charms  of 
her  rose  trees;  Idumea  of  her  balsams; 
Media  of  her  citrons,  and  India  of  her 
ebony.    The  Druses  boast  of  their  mul- 
berries ;  Gaza  of  her  dates  and  pomegra- 
nates ;     Switzerland    of   her   lime   trees ; 
Bairout  of  her  figs  and  bananas ;  Damascus 
of  her  plums;  Inchonnaugan  of  its  birch, 
and  Inchnolaig  of  its  yews.    The  inhabit- 
ants of  Jamaica  never  cease  to  praise  the 
beauty  of  their  manchenillas ;  while  those 
of  Tobasco  are  as  vain  of  their  cocoas. — 
The  natives  of  Madeira,  whose  spring  and 
autumn  reign  together,  take  pride  in  their 
cedars  and  citrons;   those  of  Antigua  of 
their  tamarinds,  while  they  esteem  their 
mammee  sappota  to  be  equal  to  any  oak  in 
Europe,  ana  their  mangos  to  be  superior 
to  any  tree  in  America.     Ecjually  partial 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Plains  of  Tahta 
to  their  peculiar  species  of  hxk  palm ;  and 
those  of  kous  to  their  odoriferous  orchards. 
The  liispaniolans,  with  the  highest  degree 
of  pride,  challenge  any  one  of  the  trees  of 
Europe  or  Asia  to  equal  tlie  height  of  their 
cabbage  trees — ^lowering  to  an  altitude  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet : — Even  the 
people  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras  have  ima- 
gination sufficient  to  conceive  their  logwood 
to  be  superior  to  any  trees  in  the  world ; 
while  the  Huron  savages  inquire  of  Euro- 
peans, whether  they  have  any  thing  to  com« 
pare  with  their  immense  cedar  trees.  * 

THE  PEARL. 

A  Persian  Fablb. 

Imitated /irom  the  Latin  of  Sir  IF,  Jonee, 

Whoe'er  hU  narit  tmidtrratflaf 

Th«  worth  which  he  diaoUimt  ereates. 

It  rhuc'd  a  %ng\»  dmp  of  rain 
Fell  from  a  elond  into  the  mato : 
Abashed,  diepirited,  ama«*d. 
At  last  her  modest  Toioe  she  rai«*d : 
**  Where,  aad  what  am  I  ?   Woe  is  me  ! 
What  a  mere  drop  in  raeh  a  eea  I'* — 
An  oyster  jawning,  where  she  fell« 
£ntrapp*d  the  raf  rant  ia  his  shell; 
In  that  alembic  wroaght— for  he 
Was  deeply  vers'd  in  alchemy — 
This  drop  became  a  pearl ;  and  now 

Adorns  the  erown  on  Gsoaon's  brow. 

-^— ^— 

*  The  Philosophy  of  Natnre. 
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Cassini,  and  after  him  ur  Isaac  Newton, 
by  their  dose  observations  and  accurate 
calculations  respecting  the  nature  and 
courses  of  comets,  have  given  certainty  to 
the  opinions  of  the  old  philosophers ;  or, 
to  speak  with  more  propriety,  they  have 
recalW  and  fixed  our  attention  upon  what 
had  before  been  advanced  by  the  ancients 
on  these  subjects.  For,  in  treating  of  the 
nature  of  these  stars,  their  definitions  of 
them,  the  reasons  they  assign  for  the  rarity 
of  their  appearance,  and  the  apologies  they 
make  for  not  having  yet  formed  a  more 
exact  theory,  are  all  in  the  very  terms  that 
Seneca  had  already  used.  In  the  time  of 
that  philosopher,  the  observations  previ. 
ously  made  of  the  returns  of  comets,  were 
not  sufficiently  collected  to  establish  the 
theory  of  these  phenomena.  Tlieir  appear- 
ances were  so  very  rare,  that  they  had  Dot 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  determine,  whe- 
ther their  course  was  regular  or  net.  The 
Greeks,  however,  before  Seneca's  time,  had 
remarked  to  the  same  effect,  and  were 
applying  tberaseJves  to  researches  of  this 
kind. 

Seneca  says,  that  the  Chaldeans  looked 
upon  comets  as  planetary  bodies;  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  extent  of  knowledge  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, praises  them  for  the  application  with 
which  they  studied  the  stars  and  their 
courses ;  and  remarks,  that  they  had  col- 
lected observations  very  ancient  and  very 
exact,  fully  informing  them  of  the  severad 
motions,  orbits,  stations,  &c.  of  the  planets. 
He  adds,  that  they  could  foretell  earth- 
quakes, inundations,  and  '*  the  return  of 
comets." 

Aristotle  says,  that  Anaxagoras  appre- 
hended comets  to  b^an  assemblage  of  many 
wandering  stars ;  which,  by  their  approxi- 
mation, and  the  mutual  blending  of  their 
rays,  rendered  themselves  visible  to  us. 
This  notion,  though  far  from  being  philo- 
sophical, was  yet  far  preferable  to  that 
of  some  gicat  modems,  such  as  Kepler  and 
Ilevelius,  who  supposed  that  comets  were 
formed  out  of  air,  as  fishes  are  out  of  water. 

Pythagoras,  however,  who  approached 
very  near  to  the  times  of  Anaxagoras,  held 
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an  opiuion  worthy  of  the  most  enlightened  mountains ;  and  means  have  been  found 

age.    lie  looked  upon  *'  comets  as  stars,  to  measure  their  elevation.     We  discern 

which  circulated  regularly,  though  elliptic-  also  other  parts,  lower  and  less  bright,  which 

ally,  about  the  sun,  and  which  appeared  must  be  vallies,  lying  between  those  moun- 

to  us  only  in  particular  parts  of  their  orbit,  tains. «  There  are  other  parts,  which  re- 

and  at  considerable  distances  of  time.'*  fleeting  less  light,  and  presenting  one  uni« 

Seneca,  more  than  any  other,  has  dis-  form  smooth  surface,  may  therefore  be 
cussed  this  subject  like  a  true  philosopher,  supposed  large  pieces  of  water.  As  the 
He  relates  all  the  different  opinions  respect-  moon,  then,  has  its  collections  of  water,  its 
ing  comets,  and  seems  to  prefer  that  of  atmosphere,  its  mountains,  and  its  vallies ; 
Artemidorus,  who  imagined,  ''  that  there  it  is  thence  inferred,  that  there  may  also 
was  an  immense  number  of  them,  but  that  be  rain  there,  and  snow,  and  all  the  other 
their  orbits  were  so  situated,  tliat,  so  far  aerial  commotions  which  are  natural  to 
from  being  always  within  view,  they  could  such  a  situation ;  and  our  idea  of  the  wis- 
only  be  seen  at  one  of  the  extremities."  He  dom  and  power  of  God  suggests  to  us,  that 
reasons  upon  this  with  equal  elegance  and  he  may  have  placed  creatures  there  to  in- 
solid  ity.  V  Why  should  we  be  astonished,**  habit  it. 

says  he,  **  that  comets,  which  are  so  rare  a  The  ancients,  who  had  not  the  aid 
spectacle  in  the  world,  have  not  yet  come  ^f  the  telescope,  supplied  the  defect  of 
under  certain  rules ;  or  that  we  have  not  that  instrument  by  extraordinary  penetra- 
hitberto  been  able  to  determine,  where  tion.  They  deduced  all  those  consequences 
begins  or  ends  the  course  of  planets,  <u  an-  that  are  admitted  by  the  modems ;  for  they 
eieni  aa  the  unhene,  and  whose  returns  are  discovered  long  before,  by  the  mental  eye, 
at  such  distant  intervals  f  The  time  will  whatever  has  since  been  presented  to  bodily 
come,"heexclaiins,with  enthusiasm, ''when  sight  through  the  medium  of  telescopes, 
posterity  will  be  amazed  at  our  ignorance  We  have  seen  in  how  sublime  a  manner 
in  things  so  very  evident ;  for  what  now  the^  entered  into  the  views  of  the  Supreme 
appears  to  us  obscure,  will  one  day  or  Being  in  his  destination  of  the  planets,  and 
other,  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  through  the  multitude  of  stars  placed  by  him  in  the 
the  industry  of  our  descendants,  become  firmament.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
manifestly  clear ;  but,  a  small  number  of  they  looked  upon  them  as  so  many  suns, 
years,  passed  between  study  and  the  indul-  about  which  rolled  planets  of  their  own, 
gence  of  passion,  are  not  of  avail  for  re-  such  as  those  of  our  solar  system ;  main- 
searches  so  important,  as  those  which  pro-  taining  that  those  planets  contained  inha^ 
pose  to  themselves  the  comprehension  of  bitants,  whose  natures  they  presume  not  to 
natures  so  remote.**  describe,  though  they  suppose  them  not  to 

The  modems  have  said  nothing  satisfiic-  yield  to  those  of  ours,  eittier  in  beauty  or 

tory  respecting  comets,  but  what  is  to  be  dignity. 

found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients ;  ex-        Orpheus  is  the  earliest  author  whose 

cept  what  later  observations  have  furnished  opinion  on  this  subject  hath  come  down  to 

them  with,  which  Seneca  judged  to  be  so  us.     Proclus  presents  us  with  three  verses 

necessary,  and  which  only  could  be  col-  of  that  eminent  ancient,  wherein  he  posi- 

lected  through  a  long  succession  of  ages.  tively  asserts,  that  "  the  moon  was  another 

earth,  having  in  it  mountains,  vallies,"  &c. 
The  Moon.  Pythagoras,  who  followed  Orpheus   in 

many  of  his  opinions,  taught  likewise,  that 

The  ancients  discovered  very  early,  that  ''  the  moon  was  an  earth  like  ours,  replete 

"  the  moon  had  no  light  of  its  own,  but  with  animals,  whose  nature  he  presumed 

shone  with  that  which  it  reflected  from  the  not  to  describe,"  though  he  was  persuaded 

sun."  This,  after  Thales,  was  the  sentiment  they  were  of  a  more  noble  and  elegant  kind 

of  Anaxagoras,  and  that  of  Empedocles,  than  ours,  and  not  liable  to  the  same  in- 

who  thence  accounted  not  only   for  the  firmities. 

mildness  of  its  splendour,  but  the  imper-        Cicero  ascribes  a  similar  sentiment  to 

ceptibility  of  its  neat,  which  our  mooern  Democritus,  when,  in  explaining  his  the- 

experiroents    confirm :    for    with    all  the  ory,   he  says,  that,  according  to  it,  Quin- 

aid  of  burning  glasses,  we  have  never  yet  tus  Luctatius  Catulus,  for  instance,  might 

found   it  practicable   to  obtain  the  least  without  end  De  multiplied  into  an  infinity 

warmth  from  any  combination  of  its  rays.  of  worlds.     It  were  easy  to  multiply  quo- 

With  a  telescope,  we  easily  discern  in  tations,   in  proof  that    this  opinion   was 

the  moon  parts  more  elevated  and  more  common  among  the  ancient  philosophers. 

Hri^ht  than  others,  which  are  judged  to  be  There  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  or  Sto- 
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b«iM,  wherein  he  gt?M  us  Democritus's  TtiE  HAUNTED  MILL, 
opinion  about  the  nature  of  the  tnoon,  and 

the  cause  of  those  spots  which  we  see  upon  for  ike  TMs  Book. 
its  disk.    That  great  philosopher  imagined, 

that    "those  spots  were  no   other^tlian — CMmehthnpbe, 

shades,  formed  by  the  excessive  height  of  Aod  oTttraone  «•  like  ftauDser'a  dtmd. 

the  lunar  mountains,"   which  intetcepted  WithoatowipMiAiwMukr* 
the  light  from  the  lower    parts   of   that 

planet,  where  the  vallies  formed  themselves  At  the  basis  of  the  Wolds,  in  the  north 

into  what  appeared  to  us  as  shades  or  riding  of   Yorkshire,    creeps  a    sluggish 

spots.  stream,  on  whose  bank  may  be  seen   the 

Plutarch  went  still  farther,  alleging,  that  ruins  of  a  mill,  which  our  sood  forefaiheis 

there  were  embosomed  in  the  moon,  vast  supposed  to  be  haunted.    I  often  gaze  up. 

seas  and  profound  caverns.      Thtte,  his  on  those  ruins  with  great  interest ;  not  so 

conjectures,  are  built  upon  the  same  fonn-  much  for  ita  Dictoresque  beauty,  which,  like 

daiion  with  those  of  the  moderns.     He  a  flower  iu  the  wildemess,  makes  solitude 

savsy  that  those  deep  and  extensive  shades  l«s  lonely,  as  for  the  many   endeariog 

which  appear  upon  the  disk  of  that  planet,  claims  it  wa  upon  my  memory,  by  way  of 

must  be  occasioned  by  the  **  vast  seas**  it  association.    It  stands  near  the  home  of  my 

contains,  which  are  incapable  of  reflectins  childhood,  it  reminds  me  of  the  companions 

so  vivid  a  light,  as  the  more  solid  and  of  my  youth,  and  teUs  of  pleasures  long 

opaque  parts;  or^b^  caverns  extremely  departed. 

wide  and  deep,  wherera  Uie  rays  of  the  sun  It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  I  listened 

are  absorbed,'*  whence  those  shades  and  to  a  stonr,  which  haunts  me  like  the  recoU 

that  obscurity  which  we  call  the  spots  of  lection  of  a  fearful  dream ;  perhaps,  beoause 

the  moon,    xenophanes  said,  that  those  of  its  locality,  or  rather,  of  its  having  been 

immense  cavities  were  inhaA>ited  by  another  told  me  as  a  fact.    Be  it  as  it  may,  I  have 

race  of  men,  who  lived  there,  as  we  do  thought  it  worth  the  relating;  and    trust 

upon  this  earth.  that  the  readers  of  the  Table  Book  wUl  at 

least  be  interetted, 
The  mill,  at  the  time  referred  to,  bad 

been  uninhabited  for  some  ten  or  twelve 

MEDICAL  AND  LEGAL  DUALITY,  years.    It  had  found  an  occupier  in  the 

person  of  Joe  Davis.    The  inhabitants  of 

Two  Phtsiciams.  the  distant,  though  nearest  village,  endea- 

.          ,              „.                 i.       .   *       ,  voured  to  frighten  Joe,  the  miller,  by  tell- 

A  gendeman  caUmg  on  a  fnend,  found  ing  ^^m  of  ito  being  haunted.    He  laufflied 

two  physicians  wiA  him :  he  wrote  the  gt  what  he  called  their  idle  fears,  bade  Siem 

followmg  hues  on  the  back  of  his  card :-  ^eep  their  supentiUous  nonsense  for  their 

**  Bj  Mf  pbjii«iui  migkt  jcmr  woik  be  doM,  children^s   eais  'y   and    laughingly   added, 

BttthMar6likeAdo«U#-ftarf«ir4pw;  that  if  nought  but  ghosts  vi&iied  the  mill. 


From  one  diMk»i««  nmetimM  »  bird  kas  iowa*  he  Stood  a  good  chance  of  getting  what  he 

A  Mooad  hmml  always  brian  «*  dowa."  most  required  after  a  hard  day's  work — a 

_       _  quiet  rest 

Two  Lawyers.  ^hen  Joe  look  possession  of  the  miU, 

An  opulent  farmer  applied  about  a  law*  he  was  as  jolly  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  and 

suit  to  an  attorney,  who  told  him  he  could  ^  .^i^e  buxom  wife  had  he,  and  three  rosy 

not  undertake  it,  being  already  engaged  on  children.    His  cup  of  happiness  was  filled 

the  other  side ;  at  the  same  time  he  said,  ^o  the  brim ;  his  sons,  merry  as  the  lark's, 

that  he  would  give  him  a  letter  of  recom-  &nd  his  loud,  hearty  laugh,  were  alternately 

mendation  to  a  professional  friend,  which  ^o  be  heard  above  the  rush  of  the  dam,  and 

he  did.  The  farmer,  out  of  curiosity,  opened  ^  click-clacking  of  the  wheel.     When  his 

it,  and  read  as  follows :  work  was  done,  it  was  a  treat  to  see  him 

«  He«  are  two  fat  wtkar.  folka  out  together.  P**^'^^  7^\'^  ^»  ^^"^^^"^  **  bUndmanV 

If  yoa'll  fleece  oae.  TU  fleeee  the  other.  ^««i  °J^.  ^^  *°^   ^^  "^  dandling  tbeui 

Aad  make 'em  agree  Uk«  brother  and  bfother.**  upon  dis  knee. 

All  went  on  well  for  some  time ;  but  io 

The  farmer  carried  this  epistle  to  the  per-  a  few  months  Joe  beeame  an  altered  man. 

son  with  whom  he  was  at  variance.    Its  There  was  a  visible  difference  in  his  &ce 

perusal  cured  both  parties,  and  terminated  and  manner.     At  first,  a  shade  was  seen  t« 

the  dispute.  overcast  his  hitherto  unclouded  brow — ^then 
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his  cheek  became  robbed  of  its  bloom,  And 
his  step  lost  its  buoyancy.  His  laughter 
(when  he  tRd  laugh,  which  was  seldom) 
seemed  laboured,  and  was  followed  by  a 
sigh ;  and  the  song — that  favourite  sons, 
which  he  had  so  often  sung  to  Mary  in  his 
courtship — faltered  on  his  Tips.  Instead  of 
clinging  to  his  home  and  family  as  usual, 
he  deserted  them ;  and  when  the  straying 
villager  kindly  questioned  him  as  to  the 
change,  he  would  not  answer,  but  shake 
his  head,  and  hurry  onwards. 

One  day  Mary  found  her  husband  un- 
usually depressed.  *'Come,  come,''  said 
she, "  I'm  sure  all  is  not  right  within."  She 
hung  fondly  upcyi  his  neck — kissed  him, 
and  besought  him  to  make  her  the  partner 
of  his  sorrow;  he  raised  his  bead,  gazed 
at  her  affectionately,  and  endeavoured  to 
smile  away  her  apprehensions— but  it  would 
not  do.  He  dashed  the  tear  from  his  eye, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Joe  Davis  had  dreamed  a  dream ;  or,  as 
my  narrator  informed  me,  had  seen  a  vision. 
Sitting  one  evening  in  his  little  parlour, 
with  his  wife  and  cnildren  before  him,  he, 
on  a  sudden,  leaned  back  in  his  chair— his 
eyes  became  glaxed,  and  were  rivetted  on 
the  picture  of  his  wife  holding  three  roses 
in  her  hand,  which  hung  over  the  mantel- 
piece— he  thought  that  he  beheld  a  shadow 
of  himself  bend  over  the  picture,  that  the 
roses  began  to  fade,  and,  in  fading,  he  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  faces  of  his  children,  while 
the  portrait  of  his  wife  by  degrees  became 
colourless*  Such  was  the  dream  which  gave 
him  so  much  concern — such  was  the  pro- 
phecy which  ere  long  was  to  be  fulfilled. 

Joe  left  his  house,  telling  Mary  he  would 
return  before  night.  The  darkness  set  in, 
but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Poor 
Mary,  as  the  night  advanced,  became  mis- 
trustful— she  looked  at  the  clock,  and  list- 
ened for  his  approaching  step.  It  was 
nearly  midnight;  and,  save  the  melancholy 
monotonous  ticking  of  the  clock,  and  the 
low  breathing,  of  l^r  sweet  children,  who 
were  sleeping  near,  all  was  silent  as  the 
grave— when,  on  a  sudden,  the  eldest  child 
cried  out,  "  Father,  how  cold  you  are  !*'— 
Mary  started,  and  beheld  the  death-pale 
face  of  her  husband  kissinff  her  children-** 
she  shrieked  wildly,  and  rell  senseless  on 
the  floor. 

When  Mary  came  to  herself  the  fire  was 
out,  and  the  clock  had  stopped.  She  en- 
deavoured to  calm  her  agitated  mind,  and 
thought  she  heard  the  noise  of  the  dam,  and 
her  husband  singing  the  chorus — 

We'll  always  be  merry  together,  together, 
Wo*U  always  be  merry  together. 


She  listened,  and  thought  of  her  children,, 
whom  (by  the  revealment  of  one  of  the 
secrets  of  her  prison-house)  she  knew  were 
dead.  The  rest  of  that  horrible  night  was 
a( ) 

The  morning  came  with  its  beautiful 
purple  light — the  lark  hailed  it  with  his 
matm-song^the  flower  bloomed  at  the 
very  door-stone  of  the  mill-— the  schoolboy 
whistled  as  he  passed,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
her  woe.  The  light  of  reason  had  passed 
from  Mary  Davis.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  the  body  of  her  husband  was  found  in 
the  dam,  but  Mary  knew  it  not. — 

Say,  gentle  reader,  did  not  Heaven  deal 
kindly  to  her  in  bidding  her  taste  the  waters 
of  oblivion? 

— —  I  shall  never  forget  the  story. 

Q.  T.  M.  . 


COUNSELS  AND  SAYINGS, 
By  Dr.  A.  Hunter. 

Accustom  yourself  to  reflect. 

Seek  wisdom,  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
find  her ;  but  if  you  do  not  look  for  her, 
the  will  not  look  for  you. 

Do,  AS  YOU  WOULD  BE  DONE  BY. 

Use  yourself  to  kindness  and  compas- 
sion, and  you  may  expect  kindness  and 
compassion  in  return. 

Have  you  a  Friend? 

If  you  have  a  grievance  on  your  mind 
you  may  tell  it  to  your  friend,  but  first  be 
sure  that  he  is  your  friend. 

Educate  your  Children  properly. 

An  university  implies  a  seminary,  where 
all  the  young  men  go  the  same  way.  What 
that  way  is,  fathers  and  grandfatliers^  best 
know. 

Obstinacy  is  Weakness. 

Obstinacy  of  temper  proceeds  from 
pride,  and,  in  general,  from  ignorant  pride, 
that  reftises  to  be  taught. 

Regulate  your  Temper. 

We  can  bear  with  a  man  who  is  only 
peevish  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east ;  but 
It  is  intolerable  to  live  with  one  who  is 
peevish  in  every  point  of  the  compass. 

True  Genrrcisity  is  delicately  minded. 

Blame  no  man  for  what  he  cannot  help. 
We  must  not  expec  rf  the  dial  to  tell  us 
the  hour  after  the  sv  i  is  set. 


in 
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GERMAN  EPIGRAMS 
Honourable  Service. 

If  <Ni«  hare  tenr'd  thee,  tell  the  deed  to  many : 
Hast  thoa  Mir'd  manf^tell  it  not  to  Mnj.^OpUx, 

A  Mother's  Love. 

E'er  yet  her  child  ha*  drawn  it*  earliest  breath 
A  mother**  love  begin*— it  glow*  till  death- 
Lives  before  Ufe— with  death  not  die*- bat  seem* 
The  very  sabetaaoe  of  immortal  dreaois.— ^ernicAe. 

Epitaph. 

What  thoa  art  reading  o'er  my  bone*, 

Tre  often  read  on  other  etooe* ; 

And  others  *oon  *haU  read  of  thee. 

What  thoa  art  reading  now  of  mo.— Ftemia^. 

Adam*s  Sleep. 

Ho  laid  him  down  and  alept;— and  from  his  *ide, 

A  woman  in  her  magio  beaaty  re*e, 
Dasaled  and  rharm'd  he  eall'd  that  woman  "  Bride* 

Aad  hi*  first  ideep  became  hia  last  repoee.— BMf«r. 

Epitaph. 

Here  lie*.  thaaV  God,  a  womna,  who 
Qaarrell'd  and  storm'd  her  whole  life  throogh  t 
Tr«ad  gently  o'er  her  moaldering  form. 
Or  ebe  jroa'U  ronse  aaother  storm.— XFtfcUcrrui. 


PRUSSIAN  COURT  MOURNING. 

Frederick  the  first  king  of  Prussia  was 
an  extremely  vain  man,  ana  continually  en- 
gaffed  in  frivolous  pursuits.  His  queen,  So- 
phia Charlotte,  the  sister  of  our  George  I.  was 
a  woman  of  a  very  superior  mind.  In  her 
last  illness  she  viewed  the  approach  of  death 
with  much  calmness  and  serenity ;  and  when 
one  of  her  attendants  observed  how  severely 
it  would  afflict  the  king,  and  that  the  mis- 
fortune of  losing  her  would  plunge  his 
majesty  into  the  deepest  despair,  the  queen 
said,  with  a  smile,  "  With  respect  to  Aim,  I 
am  perfectly  at  ease.  HU  mind  will  be 
completely  occupied  in  arranging  the  ce- 
remonial of  my  funeral,  and  if  nothing  goes 
wrong  in  the  proeewiony  he  will  be  quite 
consoled  for  his  loss." 


MI-EAU  IN  AMERICA. 

A  New  York  paper  says,  that  a  lad  in 
that  city,  on  delivering  his  milk,  was  asked 
why  the  milk  was  so  warm.  «  I  don't 
Know,*'  he  replied,  with  much  simplicity, 
''  unless  they  put  in  warm  water  instead  of 


A  CAPITAL  EXTEMPORE 


To  TBE  AirrBOB  of  some  Bad  Lines,  ob 
THe  RivEa  Dee. 

Had  I  been  U, 
And  in  the  Qi 

A*  easy  I  might  B. 
I'd  let  UC. 
WhiUt  sipping  T. 

Far  better  line*  on  D. 


PETITION  OF  THE  LETTER  H 
TO  ITS  DECIDED  ENEMIES. 

Whereas,  by  yoa  I  have  been  driren 

From  Hoose,  from  Home,  from  Hope,  and  Hearen, 

And  placed,  by  yoar  most  leara'd  soeiety, 

la  Eril,  Angoish,  and  Anxiety ; 

And  used,  without  the  least  pieteaoe. 

With  Arxogaaoe  and  laaoleaee. 
I  hereby  ask  fall  restitution. 
And  beg  you*!!  cfaaage  your  eloeatioo. 

ANSWER. 

WherOM  we've  rescued  yon,  ingrate. 

From  Hell,  from  Horror,  aikd  from  Hate — 

From  Horteponda— Hanging  in  a  Aofter, 

Aad  eonsaorated  yoa  in — o/tar. 

W«  tfciak  you  need  no  restitution. 
And  shall  not  change  our  elocution. 

Hezkkiah  Hulk,  J/nniiaiaii. 
Mifford,  June,  1827. 


THE  GLORIOUS  MEMORY. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington  lately  met  ralber  a 
noted  corporator  of  Dublin  in  Paris,  and  in 
the  coarse  of  conversation  inquired  why, 
after  the  king's  visit  to  the  metropolis  ot 
Ireland,  and  his  conciliatory  admonitions, 
the  corporation  still  appeared  to  prefer  the 
«  Boyne  Water"  and  "  King  Xvaiiam.* 
The  answer  was  characteristic.  "  Lord 
bless  you,  sir  Jonah,"  replied  the  corpora- 
tor, *<  as  for  the  JFatker  we  don't  care  a 
fiairtlung  about  that;  but  if  we  once  gave 
up  ould  King  WiUiam,  we'd  give  up  all 
our  enjoyments  1  Only  for  the  Gloriotu 
Memory  we  would  not  have  a  toast  to  get 
druuk  with— eh  !  sir  Jonah  Y* 


read*««ort» 


ERRATA. 

Col.  397,  Ime  18,  for  -  modern  Europe,* 
em  Europe.** 

Col.  430.  Tn  the  Will  of  John  Keats,  for 
the  tale  of  books,'*  read  **  hopM  of  the  lale  of  hooka.* 
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Cotlirrfnt  iKotnjpeMDn'e  Comb  at  tfpam. 


Tkan  liai  m  qikt  hsaltf ■  whin  Um  i1d^ 
Of  pl*aHB(i|ilNidiwaidilk>>onl>-irii(liUMki 

Balov,  wUd  d*lk  mouliii  pilhwi^  up* ; 

AniaBd,  ator*  <I>  iprMAi  ■  ikadgvj  cspi 
Of  fanMuw;  lonr,  fgliifa,  n4  gbv  riU 


Atd  VHUj  kTi  lb*  pilfriai  f»l  wbioh  Erlbl 

ft!  iiritkj  it«pit  ^hiih  thitbtr  ^utIj  |;o  i 
Yal.  Itu  bf  bTt  of  NjiKin'i  >aid«i  1*1, 

Tliui  by  Iht  fliHwryDf  Am^ibly  iro*i 

Which  imaK.  Uka  bluiisf  Uiudir,  loif  tgo. 
TIl*  ptip'.Kl  hilli.    '1  hEra  iluli  ■  uonil  t»bt 

lUecTdiBf  d»yi  of  daiUi*i  inbUmat  tloom  i 

TIU  DiKlalin  rfSgam 

Throned  the  leventeenth  and  half  of  the  wiih  litile  tonni  and  hamlrli,  wa*  iwann- 

cighteenth   txaturj  Ihe  Tillage  ot  Eyam,  ing  wilh  inhabiianta.     Owing  lo  the  «z- 

thr«e  miles  cut  from  Tidciwell,  in  Derby-  haiuted  »late  of  the  lead  mines  the  iceiie  ii 

(hire,  wa*  populout  and  Bouriahing;  and  altered,  and  Eyam  is  now  thinly  proplad. 

•11  uiki  pan  of  th*  eouBtiT  thickly  aown  It  had  before  endured  a  dreadful  -•"-■-— 

Vol.  fl,-is. 
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The  year  aftei  "  thai  awfiil  and  terrible 
period,  when  the  destroying  angel  pawed 
Srer  this  island,  and  in  the  ciUes  of  London 
and  Westminster  swept  away  three  thou- 
sand  rictims  in  one  night,"  the  visiUtion 
was  revised  in  this  distant  Tillage,  and 
four-fiftlis  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in 
the  course  of  the  summer.  This  calamity 
is  the  subject  of  the  title-page  to  a  poetical 
volume  of  eminent  merit  and  beauty, 
•*  The  D€9olaium  o/Byam,  8tc.  by  William 
And  Mary  Howitt,  Authors  of  the  Forest 
Minstrel  and  other  Poems.'* 

Eyam  was  the  birthplace  of  the  late 
Anna  Seward,  and  in  the  "  Gentteman's 
Magazine*'  •  there  is  a  letter  written  m 
her  youthful  days,  which  naturally  relates 
the  devoted  attachment  of  the  village  rector, 
during  the  plague,  to  his  stricken  flock  5 
and  the  allectionate  adherence  of  his  noble 
wife.  Extracts  from  this  letter,  with  others 
from  the  notes  to  *'  The  Desolalion  of 
Eyam,"  and  a  few  stanzas  from  the  poem 
itself  as  specimens  of  its  worth,  may  here 
suffice  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  story. 
The  poets'  "  Introduction"  is  briefly  de- 
scriptive of "  The  Peak"— its  romantic  rocks 
and  glens— the  roar  of  its  flying  streams— 
the  welUnff-up  of  its  still  waters  — the 
silence  of  lU  beautiful  dells — 

Saoh  brigbtBMS  AUi  tk«  wshad  tk/ ; 

So  qaMUj  tlM  bUl-topt  Ite 

la  nnhme.  aaA  the  wUd^iiid'i  g  1m 

Riagt  from  Che  iook>aiined  servioe  tree  | 

8«oh  a  delieiMi  air  it  thrawo, 

loeh  a  repoeiag  ealm  ie  kaowa 

Ob  theee  deligbtfal  hilla. 
That,  at  the  dreamiaf  poet  liee 
Driakiflc  ^«  epUBdoar  of  the  Mm 

The  fweeteeH  which  dislile 
From  htrbi  aad  ftoweie    a  thrilUaff  eeaee 
Steala  o'er  hit  »aiiBf  heart,  iateaee, 
PaeaiTe,  yet  deep ;  the  joj  whleh  dweUe 
Where  aatare  framea  her  loaeUeet  ■pelle. 
▲ad  Feaoy'e  whlapere  woald  pomade 
That  peaoe  had  here  her  lojoua  made, 
Aad  loTe  aad  gUidaen  pitched  their  teat. 
Whea  fnm  &e  irorld,  in  woe,  Ihey  went 
That  eaah  frej  hUl  had  iMnd  itabrow 
Xa  peaeefbl  majeety,  ae  bow. 
That  th«e  theee  ■tveams  had  traoed  their  way 
Throofh  eoeaeo  aa  bright  aad  pare  ae  they ; 
That  here  BO  ladder  atrahk  waa  heard 
Thaa  the  free  aote  of  waaderfag  bird ; 
Aad  maa  had  here,  taaatarePk  eye. 
KaowB  BOt  a  paia,  exoept,  to  die. 


Poeta  may  dreaak-«]ae  I  that  they 
Hheald  dream  ao  wildly,  eveB  by  day— 


•  Vol.  Ixxi.  p.  SOO. 


Poeti  may  dream  of  love  aad  truth, 
Islaada  of  bliaa.  aad  fooBta  of  yooth « 
Bat,  from  ereation'a  oarUeat  birth. 
The  corae  of  blood  haa  raged  on  earth. 
Sinee  the  first  arm  was  raised  to  smite 
The  sword  ha<t  traTelled  like  a  blight. 
From  age  to  age,  from  realm  to  realni, 
Oaidiag  the  seamaa*s  ready  halm. 
Go  I  question  well— ecareh  far  aad  near, 
Briag  me  of  earth  a  portioa  here. 
Look!  IS  BOt  that  exuberant  ami 
Fraught  with  the  battle's  bloody  spoil  ? 
Turn  where  thou  may'*t,  go  where  thou  wilt. 
Thy  foot  is  on  a  spot  of  guilt. 

The  curse,  the  blight  haye  not  p8«ed  by 
These  dalee  now  amiUng  in  thine  eye. 
Of  human  ills  aa  ample  share, 
BaTage,  aad  dearth,  domeetic  care. 
They  have  not  'soaped.    This  regioa  blest 
Knew  not  of  old  its  pleasant  rest. 
Grandeur  there  was,  but  all  that  cheers. 
Is  the  fair  work  of  recent  years. 
The  Druid-stoaes  are  staadiag  still 
Ob  the  greea  top  of  laany  a  htll  i 
The  fruitful  plough,  with  mining  share. 
At  times  lays  some  old  relic  bare ; 

The  Danish  mell ;  the  bolt  of  stone. 

To  a  yet  ruder  people  known : 

A»d  ofl,  as  on  some  point  which  lies 

la  the  deep  hush  of  earth  and  skies. 

In  twilight,  silenoe,  aad  alone, 

I've  aata  npoa  the  Druid-stoae. 

The  TiaioBS  of  thoae  distant  times. 

Their  barbarous  maaaen,  ereeds  and  enmea. 

Hava  come,  joy'a  brightest  thrill  to  raise. 

For  life's  blest  boon  In  happier  days. 

Bat  not  of  them— rude  raoo— I  sing ; 

Nor  yet  of  war,  whose  fiery  wing, 

Tnm  age  to  age,  with  waste  aad  wail, 

Dvore  from  wide  ehampaiga,  aad  low  vale.    ^ 

WanAoT  aad  womaa :  eUld  and  flock. 

Hare,  to  the  ftataees  of  the  rock. 

The  hosbandmaa  has  oeaeed  to  hear 

Amidst  hia  fidda  the  osy  of  fear. 

Warea  the  greea  cora    greea  pastaree  rise 

ArooBd,— the  lark  is  in  the  akiea. 

The  song  a  later  time  must  trace 

When  faith  here  found  a  dweUing-place. 

The  tale  is  tinged  with  grief  and  seath. 

But  BOt  in  which  man's  cruel  wrath. 

Like  fire  of  fiendish  spirit  shows. 

But  where,  through  terrors,  tearm  aad  woes. 

He  rises  dauntless,  pare,  refined ; 
Not  chilli  by  self,  nor  fired  by  hate. 
Love  in  hb  lifor-nnd  even  hia  late 
A  Ueaaiag  oa  hia  kiad. 

These  latter  lines  allude  to  the  poena, 
and  it  immediately  commences. 

"  Eyam/'  says  Miss  Seward,  "  is  near  a 
mile  in  length;  it  sweeps  in  a  waving 
line  amongst  the  mountains,  on  a  kind  of 
BAtural    terrace    about  303  yards  broad: 
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above  which,  yti  higher  mouutaini  erise. 
From  that  dale  of  savage  subUmttyy  which 
on  the  BuxtOD  road  from  Matlock  com- 
mences at  the  end  of  Middleton,  we  ascend 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  a  narrow  and 
steep  lane  on  the  right  hand,  which  con- 
ducts  us  into  Eyam.  About  the  centre 
of  the  village  the  continuance  of  the  houses 
is  broken  by  a  small  field  on  the  left.  From 
its  edge  a  deep  and  grassy  dingle  descends, 
not  less  picturesque,  and  much  more  beau- 
tiful from  its  softer  features,  than  the  c^ggy 
dale  and  its  walls  of  barren  rocks  from 
which  we  had  ascended  to  Eyam,  andjn 
which,  by  a  winding  course,  this  dingle  ter- 
minates. Its  ascent  from  the  middle  of 
Eyam  is  a  steep,  smooth,  and  verdant,  turf, 
with  scattered  nut-trees,  alders,  and  the 
mountain  ash.  The  bottom  is  scarcely  five 
^ards  wide,  so  immediately  ascend  the 
noble  rocks  on  the  opposite  side,  curtained 
with  shrubs,  and  crowned  with  pines  that 
wave  over  their  brows;  only  that  a  few 
bare  parts  appear  iu  fantastic  points  and 
perforated  arcnes.  Always  in  winter  and 
Summer,  after  recent  showers,  a  small  clear 
rill  ripples  along  the  bottom  of  this  dell, 
but  after  long  drought  (he  channel  is  dry, 
and  its  pebbles  are  left  to  bleach  in  the  sun. 
Cliffs  and  fields  stretch  along  the  tops  of 
the  rocks,  and  from  their  heights  we  de- 
scend gradually  to  the  upper  part  of  Eyam, 
which,  though  high,  is  less  elevated 

**  Thaa  «r«  the  rammitB  of  thoM  billy  eraftib 
That  brow  the  bottom  gUde.'* 

At  the  time  of  the  plague,  the  rector  of 
Eyam,  the  Rev»  William  Mompesson,  was 
in  the  vigour  of  youth ;  he  had  two  chil- 
dren, a  boy  and  girl  of  three  and  four  years 
old,  and  his  wife  Catherine,  a  young  and 
beautiful  lady : — 

There  dwelt  they  in  the  summer  of  their  lore. 

He,  the  young  pastor  of  that  mountain  fold, 
For  whom,  not  Fancy  could  foretell  above. 

Bliss  more  than  earth  had  at  his  feet  unrolled. 

Yet,  ceased  he  not  on  that  high  track  to  hold. 
Upon  whose  bright,  eternal  steep  is  shown 

Faith's  starry  coronal.   The  sad,  the  cold 
Caught  from  his  fervent  spirit  its  warm  tone. 
And  woke  to  loftier  aims,  and  feelings  long  unknown. 

And  she,— his  pride  and  paasiont— «he,  all  snn. 
All  lore,  and  mirth  and  beauty;— a  rich  form 

Of  finished  graoe,  where  Nature  had  outdone 
Her  wonted  skilL    Oh  I  well  might  Fancy's  swarm 
Of  more  thaa  earthly  hopes  and  visions,  warm 

His  ardent  mind  ;  for,  joyous  was  her  mood ; 
There  aeemed  a  spirit  of  gladness  to  inform 

Her  happj  frame,  by  no  light  shock  subdued, 

Which  filled  her  home  with  light,  and  all  she  touched 
imbued. 


to  Ihrad,  so  loved  tb«y.    Their  life  lay  eoshrined 

Within  themselves  and  people.    They  reek'd  net 
Bow  the  world  sped  around  (hem,  nor  divined ; 

Heaven,  and  their  home  endearments  fiU'd  tkair  lot. 

Within  the  charmed  boundary  of  their  eot, 
Was  treasured  high  and  multifarious  lore 

Of  sage,  divine,  and  minstrel  ne'er  foigot 
la  wintry  hoars ;  and,  earoUed  on  their  floor. 
Were  childhood's  happy  lays.    Gonld  Heaven  award 
them  mors? 

Eyam,  as  before  mentioned,  had  escaped 
tiie  contagion  in  the  ''  Great  Year  of  the 
Plague.**  It  was  conveyed  thither,  how- 
ever, in  the  ensuing  spring  by  infected 
cloths.  Its  appearance  is  vigorously 
sketched : — 


But,  as  in  the  calm 


Of  a  hot  noon,  a  sudden  gust  will  wake ; 
Anoa  oloods  throng ;  then  fiercer  squalls  alarm ; 

Then  thunder,  flashing  gleams,  and  the  wild  break 

Of  wind  and  deluge : — till  the  living  quake. 
Towers  rock,  woods  crash  amid  the  tempest, — •• 

Ito  their  reposing  calm  of  gladness,  spake 
A  word  of  fear ;  first  whispering — dubious— low. 
Then  lost  s~-then  firm  and  olsar,  a  menaeing  of  woe : 

Till  out  it  burst,  a  dreadful  cry  of  death ; 
**The  Plague  I  the  Plague  I"    The  withering  laa- 
guags  flew. 
And  faintness  followed  on  its  rapid  breath ; 
And  all  hearts  sunk,  as    pierced  with   lightniug 

through. 
**  The  Plague  I  the  Plsgue  1"    No  groundless  panic 


But  there,  sublime  in  awful  darkness,  trod 
The  Pest ;  and  lamentation,  as  he  slew. 
Proclaimed  his  ravage  in  each  sad  abode. 
Mid  frensied  shrielu  for  aid — and  vain  appeals  to  Ood. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  contagion, 
Mrs.  Mompesson  threw  herself  with  her 
babes  at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  to  suppli- 
cate his  flight  from  that  devoted  place;  out 
not  even  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  a  be- 
loved wife  could  induce  him  to  desert  his 
flock,  in  those  hours  of  danger  and  dismay. 
Equally  fruitless  were  his  solicitations  that 
she  would  retire  with  her  infiints.  The 
result  of  this  pathetic  contest  was  a  resolve 
to  abide  together  the  fury  of  the  pestilence, 
and  to  send  their  children  away. 

They  went— those  lovely  ones,  to  their  retveat 
They  went— those  glorious  ones,  to  their  employ  ; 

To  check  the  ominous  speed  of  flying  feet ; 
To  quell  despair ;  to  soothe  the  fierce  annoy. 
Which,  as  a  stormy  ocean  without  buoy 

Testing  a  ship  distressed,  twixt  rref  and  rook. 
Hurried  the  crowd,  from  years  of  quiet  joy 

Thus  roused  to  fear  by  this  terrific  shock ; 

And  wild,  distracted,  mazed,  the  pastor  met  his  floekr 
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Tt  was  thtt  immeditta  pmpoM  of  this 
wise  and  excellent  man,  to  stay  his  parisb- 
ioners  from  flight,  lest  they  should  bear  the 
contagion  beyond  their  own  district,  and 
desolate  the  country. 

Tk«7  heaid,  and  ih»j  ob«7ed,^4SBr,  umpte-bMrted, 

R«  wu  to  tbam  their  wiadom  sad  tbair  tower ; 
To  theirs,  hit  brilliMt  epirit  bad  imparted 

AU  that  thef  baew  of  TirtaePs  loftier  power ; 

Their  friend,  their  guide,  their  idolised  eadower 
With  daUj  Wewinis.  health  of  miad  aad  fraae  s 

They  beiud,  aad  they  oboTed,— 4Mt  aot  the  boio 
OboTed  t|M  plagM;  no  sldll  its  wralb eonld  taaie ; 
It  ffrew,  it  lagedL  it  spread ;  like  a  devovriag  lame. 


Oh !  ptteoQS  was  it  thea  ttiat  place  to  tread ; 

Where  eUldrea  played  aad  mofhen  bad  looked  oa« 
They  laj,  like  flowers  plooked  to  adorn  die  dead ; 

The  brifbt-eyed  naid  no  adoratioa  woa ; 

Yoath  ia  its  stseiissss,  tnmbliaf  ag*  was  goae; 
0*fr  eaoh  bright  eottage  hearth  death*B  darkasss  stole  t 

Tsais  Ml.  peaga  neked,  wbers  bappiaosa  had  shoM. 

From  a  rational  belief^  that  assembling 
in  the  crowded  church  for  public  worship 
daring  the  summer  heals,  must  spread  and 
increase  the  contagion,  he  agreed  with  his 
afflicted  parishioners,  that  he  should  read 
prayers  twice  a  week,  and  deliver  his  two 
customary  sermons  on  the  sabbath,  from 
one  of  the  perforated  arches  in  the  rocks  of 
the  dingle.  By  his  advice  the^  ranged 
themselves  on  the  grassy  steep  m  a  level 
direction  to  the  rocky  pulpit ;  and  the  deli 
being  narrow,  he  was  oistinctly  heard  from 
that  arch. 

The  poem  describes  the  spot,  and  the 
manner  of  the  worship  :«• 

nere  is  a  dell,  the  sserrjr  sohoolboT's  sliag 
Whirled  ia  dM  Tillsffe,  night  dieebaige  a  staae 

lalo  Its  oeatra;  yet,  the  shoots  whieh  riag 
Forth  irom  the  hanlst  trarsl,  OTor  blowa, 
Kor  to  its  sheltered  qoietade  are  kaowa. 

80  boshed,  so  shfoaded  its  deep  boeoai  Ussb 
It  bnwks  BO  soaad,  bat  the  ooageaial  toae 

Of  stirriog  leares,  load  rill,  the  melodies 

Of  sammei's  breesy  breath,  or  aatoma's  stormier  skies. 


Northorard,  from  shadowy  rocks,  a  wild  stream  poors  { 

Thea  wider  spreads  tiie  hoUoi^-lofty  trsee 
Cast  samaMr  shades;  it  ie  a  place  of  iowen. 

Of  soa  aad  fragraace,  birds  aad  chiming  bees. 

Thea  higher  shoot  the  bills.    Acdivitios 
Splintered  aad  stera,  each  like  a  castle  gray. 

Where  Wj  climbe,  aad  xoses  woo  the  breese. 
Narrow  tbe  pass  ;  then,  trees  ia  doee  array 
Shot,  from  tUs  woodliad  coto,  all  distant,  rode  sarvoy. 

Bot  its  chief  onameat,  a  miracle 

Of  Natars*8  mirth,  a  wondioas  temple  staada. 
Right  ia  the  centre  of  this  charmed  dell. 

Which  erery  height  and  bosky  slope  commands. 

Arch  meeting  areh,  onwnmght  ef  homan  haads. 
Form  dome  Md  portals* 


Whea haiikl-«  soond )— it  iasned  from  the  d«U; 

A  solsmn  vmce,  as  thongb  one  did  declaim 
Oa  some  high  theme ;  it  ceaaed~aad  th«a  the  sweli 
Of  a  slow,  psalnwliko  chant  en  Us  smsmtment  fieU. 


In  that  faatastie  templets  p^rcb 
The  yoothfol  pastor  ;  lofty  was  hii  mien. 
Bat  stamped  with  thooghts  of  viA  appnliug  scope, 

As  rarely  gather  on  a  brow  serene ; 
And  who  are  they,  on  the  opposing  slope. 
To  whom  his  solemn  tones  told  bat  one  awfal  hope  ? 

A  pallid,  giioet-like,  melancholy  crew. 
Seated  on  scattered  crsgs,  and  inr-off  knoUa, 

As  fearing  each  the  other.    Tbcy  were  few. 
As  men  whom  one  brief  boor  wiU  from  the  rcUa 
Of  life  cat  oC  nnd  toiling  for  th«r  eoaliT 

Welcome  into  eteiaity — they  seemed 
Lost  in  the  heart's  last  conflict,  which  controls 

All  ootward  life— they  sate  as  men  who  dreamed  ; 

No  motion  in  tkrir  frames— no  eye  perception  ***?!— r^ 

The  two  following  stanza.^  are  fearfaJl> 
descriptive  of  the  awful  interruptions  to  the 
solemn  service  in  this  sequestered  spot. 

Bat  suddenly,  a  wild  aad  piercing  cry 

Aroee  amongst  them :  aad  an  ancient  man, 
Farioos  in  mood— red  frensy  in  his  eye, 

Spraag  forth,  an*!  shooting,  towartls  tlie  liollow  ram. 

His  white  locks  floated  roond  hb  featnra  waa  ; 
Be  roshed  impatient  to  the  raUey  rill ; 

To  drink,  to  revel  in  the  ware  begna. 
As  CM  oa  firs  with  thlnt;  then,  with  a  ahxill 
lAOgh,  as  of  Joy,  he  aaak<— he  lay— and  all  waa  stili. 


Then  from  Hwir  places  solemnly  two  more 

Went  forth,  ne  if  to  Isad  the  eoflbrer  aid ; 
Bot  in  ihmx  bands,  in  readiaeea,  thay  bora 

The  elhanal  tools,  the  matlot^  aad  the  apado. 

They  broke  the  tnxf— they  dng— Ibey  cnlmly  laid 
The  old  ssan  ia  bin  groTe ;  aad  o*erbim  threw 

The  earth,  by  prayer,  nor  requiem  detoyed ; 
Then  turned,  nad  with  no  lingering  ndieo. 
Swifter  than  they  ^proached,  firom  the  straagc  t^ta^ 


The  church-yard  soon  ceased  to  afford 
room  for  the  dead.  They  were  afterwards 
buried  in  an  heathy  hill  above  the  village.* 
Curious  travellers  take  pleasure  in  visiting, 
to  this  day,  the  mountain  tumulus,  and  in 
examining  its  yet  distinct  remains ;  also,  in 
ascending,  from  the  upper  part  of  £yam, 
those  cli&  and  fields  which  brow  the  dingle, 
and  from  whence  the  descent  into  the  con- 
secrated rock  is  easy.  It  is  caHed  Cucklet 
church  by  the  villagers. 


he  mat  and  good  Hownrd  visited  Synm  tlio  yees 
he  last  left  bjigland,  to  examine  iS  that  Tinagn 


•  The 
before 

the  records  of  the  pentilential  calamity  which  it  had 
endured,  nnd  of  those  vtrtnfa  whi^k  resembled  his  own. 
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knA  BOW  h»pe  ;lMm«d  ateMd.    Th«  plaf««  tMined 
•taid; 

And  th«  load  winds  of  aatnmn  glad  nprosr 
Mado  in  the  welkin.    Health  their  call  obeyed. 

And  Confidence  her  throne  resamed  once  more. 

Naf,  joy  iteclf  wae  in  the  pastor's  bower ; 
For  him  the  plague  had  soaght,  its  final  prey ; 

And  Catherine  palo,  and  shuddering  at  its  power. 
Had  watched,  had  wept,  had  seen  it  pass  away,— 
And  joy  shone  throagh  their  home  like  a  bright  snm- 
mer's  day. 

The  sadden  fear  woke  memory  in  her  cell : 

And  tracing  back  the  brightness  of  their  being ; 
Their  love,  their  bliss,  the  fatal  shafu  which  fell 

Aronnd  them— emote  them— yet,  eren  now  were 
fleeing; 

Death  unto  numbers,  but  to  them  decreeing 
Safety ; — rich  omens  for  succeeding  years. 

In  that  sweet  gaiety  of  spirit  seeing, 
Theirs  was  that  triumph  which  distress  endears ; 
And  gladoess  which  breaks  forth  in  mingling  amilM 
and  tears. 

So  passed  that  eTeniag :  but,  still  Aidnight  falls. 

And  why  gleaais  thence  that  lamp's  unwonted  glan  F 
Oh  I  there  is  speechless  woe  within  those  walls : 

Death's  stem  farewell  Is  given  in  thunder  there. 

Mompesson  wrapt  in  dreams  and  Aineies  fair. 
Which  took  their  fashion  from  that  CTcning's  tone, 

At  once  sprang  op  in  terror  and  despur, 
Roused  by  that  voice  which  never  yet  had  knows 
To  wake  ajght  in  his  heart,  but  pure  delight  ikae 

•*  My  William  I"  faint  and  plamtive  was  the  Wf, 

And  chill  the  hand  which  fell  npon  his  breast* 
**  My  dearest  William,  wake  thee  I  Oh  I  that  I 

With  such  sad  tidings  shonhi  dispel  thy  reel. 

But  death  is  here  I"    With  agony  poesessed. 
He  snatched  a  light^he  saw— ho  reeled— he  fdL 

There,  in  its  deadliest  form  prevailed  the  pett 
Too  well  he  knew  the  fatal  signs— too  well  t 
A  moment— and  to  llfo— to  happiness  farewell  I 

The  good  and  beautifal  woman,  Catli«» 
line  Mompesson,  expired  in  her  husband's 
arms,  in  the  twenty -seventh  year  of  her  age. 
Her  tomb  is  near  an  ancient  cross  in  the 
church-yard  of  Eyam.  It  is  represented  in 
the  vignette  to  the  '*  Desolation  of  Eyam  ;** 
and  by  means  of  that  print  the  present  en- 
graving is  laid  before  the  reader  of  this 
article. 

Mr.  Mompesson  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Eadcring,  near  OUerton,  in  Not^ 
tinghamshire,  and  he  quitted  the  fatal 
scene.  On  his  going,  however,  to  take 
possession  of  his  living,  the  people,  naturally 
impressed  with  the  terrors  of  the  plague,  in 
the  very  cloud  and  whirlwind  of  which  he 
had  so  lately  walked,  declined  admitting 
him  into  the  village.  A  hut  therefore  was 
erec:ted  for  him  in  HufTord  Park,  where  he 
abode  till  the  fear  subsided. 


To  this  gift  were  added  prebends  in  York 
and  Southwell,  and  the  oner  of  the  deanery 
of  Lincoln.  But  the  good  man,  with  an 
admirable  disinterestedness,  declined  this 
last  substantial  honour,  and  transferred  his 
influence  to  bis  friend,  the  witty  and 
learned  Dr.  Fuller,  author  of"  the  Worthies 
of  England,"  &c.  who  accordingly  obtained 
it.  The  wish,  which  he  expressed  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  **  his  cnildren  might 
be  good  rather  than  great,''  sprang  from  a 
living  sentiment  of  his  heart.  He  had 
tasted  the  felicity  and  the  bitterness  of  this 
world ;  he  had  seen  its  sunshine  swallowed 
up  in  the  shadow  of  death ;  and  earth  had 
nothing  to  offer  him  like  the  blessedness  of 
a  retirement,  in  which  be  might  prepare 
himself  for  a  more  permanent  state  of^  ex- 
istence. 

A  brass  plate,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
records  his  death  in  this  pleasant  seclusion, 
March  7,  1708,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age* 

Bright  shines  the  sua  upon  the  white  walls  wreathed* 
With  flowers  and  leafy  branchee,  in  that  lone 

And  sheltered  quiet,  where  the  mourner  breathed 
His  Intare  ai^uish ;  pleasant  there  the  toae 
Of  bees ;  the  shadows,  o'er  still  waters  thrown. 

From  the  broad  plane-tree ;  in  the  grey  church  nigh, 
And  near  that  altar  uThere  his  fai&  was  known. 

Humble  as  his  own  spirit  we  desery 

The  record  which  denotes  when  sacred  ashes  lie. 

And  be  it  so  for  ever;— it  is  glory. 

Tombs,  mausoleums,  scrolls,  whose  weak  intent 
Time  laughs  to  soom,  as  he  blots  out  their  story. 

Are  not  the  mighty  spirit's  monumeat. 

He  builds  with  the  world's  wonder-his  cement 
Is  the  world's  love ;— he  lampe  his  beamy  shrine. 

With  fires  of  the  soul's  essence,  which,  anspent. 
Bum  on  for  ever ;— «noh  bright  tomb  b  thine. 
Great  patriot,  and  so  rests  thy  peerless  Catherine. 

So  ends  the  poem  of  '*  The  Desolation  of 
Eyam.''  Its  authors,  in  one  of  the  notes, 
relate  as  follows  :~- 

There  are  extant  three  letters  written  by 
W.  Mompesson,  from  the  nearly  depoi  u- 
lated  place,  at  a  time  when  his  wife  nad 
been  snatched  from  him  by  the  plague,  and 
he  considered  his  own  fate  inevitable.  In 
the  whole  range  of  literature,  we  know  of 
nothing  moie  pathetic  than  these  letters. 
Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  thtin 
entire,  but  we  cannot  forbear  making  a  few 
extracts.     In  one,  he  savs, 

*«  The  condition  of  this  place  has  been 
so  sad,  that  1  persuade  myself  it  did  exct-td 
all  history  and  example.  I  may  truly  say 
that  our  town  has  become  a  Golgotha — tlie 
place  of  a  skull;  and,  had  there  not  been  a 

'  Kaknng  rectory* 
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small  remnant  cif  us  lett,  m%  aad  be«n  as  relative,  the  bitternesg  of  hit  grief  burst 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  My  ears  neTer  forth  in  an  inconsolable  agony.  **  I  find 
Beard  such  doleful  lamentations,  and  my  this  maxim  verified  by  too  sad  experience ; 
eyes  never  beheld  such  ghastly  spectacles.  Bonum  magU  earendo  guam/ruendo  eemi- 
llere  have  t>een  seventy-six  families  visited  tur.  Had  I  been  so  thankfiil  as  my  con- 
in  my  parish,  out  of  which  two  hundred  dition  did  deserve,  I  might  yet  have  had 
and  fifty-nine  persons  died  !  Now,  blessed  my  dearest  dear  in  my  Imsom.  But  now, 
be  God — all  our  fears  are  over :  for  none  fiurewell  all  happy  days,  and  God  grant  I 
have  died  of  the  infection  since  the  eleventh  may  repent  my  saA  ingratitude.'^ 
of  October ;  and  all  the  pest-houses  have  The  mllowing  letter  wais  written  to  sir 
been  long  empty.  I  intend  (God  willing)  Geor^^  Saville,  afterwards  lord  HalUfiaix, 
to  spend  most  of  this  week  in  seeing  all  his  fnend  and  patron,  soon  after  this  me- 
tric woollen  clothes  fumed  and  purified,  as  lancholy  event,  and  while  the  plague  waa 
well  for  the  satisfaction,  as  for  tne  safety  of  in  his  house,  and  he  looked  upon  his  own 
the  country.'*  death  as  certain,  and  speedily  approaching. 

Thus  it  is  he  announces  to  his  children,  ^  tv  c-  r--^.^-  c  ».,..    d    ^^ 

the  death  of  their  mother.  ^«  ^'^  ^^"^^  Saville,  Baronei. 

.......         r^                 AT.  **  JSfomy  Sept.  1, 166e. 

-  To  my  dear  ehtldren,  George  and  Eli-  „  Honoured  and  dear  8ir,-This  is  the 

ZABETH  MoMFEssoK,  tkeee  preeent  wttk  ^^^^  „^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  p^^^j^  ^^^ 

my  oteuwg.     ^  j^^  destroying  angel  having  taken  up  bis 

Ejfom,  Auguft,  I606.  Quarters  within  my  habitation,  my  dearest 

**  Dear  Hearts, — ^This  brings  you  the  dear  is  gone  to  hvr  eternal  rest ;  and  is  in- 
doleful  news  of  your  dear  mothers  death—  vested  with  a  crown  of  righteousness,  bav- 
the  greatest  loss  which  ever  yet  befell  you  1  ing  made  a  happy  end. 
I  am  not  only  deprived  of  a  kind  and  lov-  *' Indeed  had  she  loved  herself  as  well  as 
ing  consort,  but  you  also  are  bereaved  of  me,  she  had  fled  from  the  pit  of  destruction 
tlie  most  indulgent  mother  th^t  ever  dear  with  her  sweet  babes,  and  might  have  pro- 
children  had.  VVe  must  comfort  ourselves  longed  her  days,  but  that  she  was  resolved 
in  God  with  this  consideration,  that  the  to  die  a  martyr  to  my  interest.  My  droop- 
loss  is  only  ours,  and  that  what  is  our  sor-  ing  spirits  are  much  refreshed  with  her  joys, 
row  is  her  gain.  The  consideration  of  her  which  I  think  are  unutterable, 
joys,  which  I  do  assure  myself  are  unutter-  '*  Sir,  this  paper  is  to  bid  yon  a  hearty 
able,  should  refresh  our  drooping  spirits.  farewell  for  ever — and  to  bring  my  f)umbie 

«  I  do  believe,  my  dear  hearts,  upon  thanks  for  all  your  noble  favours ;  and  I 
sufficient  ground,  that  she  was  the  kindest  hope  that  you  will  believe  a  dying  man.  I 
wife  in  the  world ;  and  I  do  think  from  have  as  much  love  as  honour  for  you  ;  and 
my  soul  that  she  loved  me  ten  times  more  I  will  bend  my  feeble  knees  to  the  God  of 
than  herself.  Further,  I  can  assure  you.  Heaven  that  you,  my  dear  lady  and  your 
my  sweet  babes,  that  her  love  to  you  was  children,  and  their  children,  may  be  blest 
little  inferior  to  hers  for  me.  For  why  with  external  and  eternal  happiness ;  and 
should  she  be  so  desirous  of  my  living  in  that  the  same  blessing  may  rail  upon  my 
this  world  of  sorrows,  but  that  you  might  lady  Sunderland  and  her  relations, 
have  the  comfort  of  my  life.  You  little  *'  Dear  sir,  let  your  dying  ehaplain  re- 
imagine  with  what  delight  she  was  wont  commend  this  truth  to  you  and  your  family 
to  talk  of  you  both ;  and  the  pains  that  she  -^that  no  happiness  nor  solid  comfort  may 
took  when  you  sucked  on  her  breasts  is  be  found  In  this  vale  of  tears  like  living  a 
almost  incredible.  She  gave  a  large  testi-  pious  lifie ; — and  pray  remember  e\-er  to 
mony  of  her  love  to  you  on  her  death-bed.  retain  this  rule — never  to  do  any  thing 
For,  some  hours  before  she  died,  I  brought  upon  which  you  dare  not  first  ask  the  bless- 
her  some  cordials,  which  she  plainly  told  ing  of  God  for  the  succera  thereof, 
me  she  was  not  able  to  take.  I  desired  **  Sir,  I  have  made  bold  in  my  will  with 
her  to  take  them  for  your  dear  sakes.  your  name  as  an  executor,  and  I  hope  that 
Upon  the  mention  of  your  dear  names,  she  you  will  not  take  it  ill.  I  have  joined  two 
lifted  up  herself  and  took  them ;  which  was  others  with  you  that  will  take  from  you  the 
to  let  me  understand,  that  whilst  she  had  trouble.  Your  favourable  aspect  will,  I 
strength  left,  she  would  embrace  any  oppor-  know,  be  a  great  comfort  to  my  distressed 
tunity  she  had  of  testifying  her  affection  to  orphans.  I  am  not  desirous  that  they  may 
you."  be  great,  but  good ;  and  my  next  request  is 

So  wrote  this  most  affectionate  spirit  to  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in  the  fe^r 

comfort  his  children  :  but,  in  a  letter  to  a  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
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**  I  desire,  sir,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
make  choree  of  an  humble,  pious  man  to 
succeed  me  in  my  parsonage;  and,  could  I 
see  your  face  before  my  departure  from 
hence,  I  would  inform  you  which  way  I 
think  he  mar  live  comfortably  amongst  his 
people,  which  would  be  some  satisfaction 
to  me  before  I  die.  And  with  tears  I  beg, 
that,  when  you  are  praying  for  fatherless 
in&nts,  you  would  then  remember  my  two 
pretty  babes.  Sir,  pardon  the  rude  style  of 
this  paper,  and  if  my  head  be  discomposed, 
you  cannot  wonder  at  me.  However,  be 
pleased  to  believe  that  I  am 

Dear  sir, 

Your  most  obliged,  most  affectionate, 

and  grateful  servant, 
'*  William  Mompesson.'' 

When  first  the  plague  broke  out  in  Eyam, 
Mr.  Mompessoif  wrote  to  the  then  earl  of 
Devonshire,  residing  at  Chatworth,  some 
five  miles  from  Eyam;  statins,  that  he 
thought  he  could  prevail  upon  his  parish- 
ioners to  confine  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  the  village,  if  the  surrounding 
country  would  supply  them  with  neces- 
saries, leaving  such  provisions  as  should  be 
requested  in  appointed  places,  and  at  ap- 
pointed hours,  upon  the  encircling  hilfis. 
The  proposal  was  punctually  complied 
with ;  ana  it  is  most  remarkable,  that  when 
the  pestilence  became,  beyond  all  concep- 
tion, terrible,  not  a  single  inhabitant  at- 
tempted to  pass  the  deathful  boundaries  of 
the  village,  though  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
could  not,  in  that  rocky  and  open  country, 
have  detained  them  against  their  will :  much 
less  could  any  watch,  which  might  have 
been  set  by  the  neighbourhood,  have  ef- 
fected that  infinitely  important  purpose. 

By  the  influence  of  tnis  exemplary  mail} 
obtained  by  his  pious  and  affectionate  vir- 
tues, the  rest  of  the  county  of  Derby  escaped 
the  plague ;  not  one  of  the  very  nearly 
neighbouring  hamlets,  or  even  a  singfe 
house,  being  infected  beyond  the  limits  of 
Eyam  village,  though  the  distemper  raged 
there  near  seven  months^ 

Further  details  will  hardly  be  required 
respecting  a  story,  which  is  as  true  as  it  is 
sad.  The  manner  wherein  it  is  poetic- 
ally related  is  sufficiently  exemplified,  and 
therefore,  without  comment;  and  for  beau- 
ties, various  as  the  scenery  of  nature,  ex- 
pressed in  charmed  lines,  the  reader  of 
feeling  is  referred  to  the  exquisite  little 
volume  mentioned  before,  under  the  title  of 
''  The  Desolation  of  JEyamj  and  other 
Poems;  by  William  and  Mary  Howitt, 
authors  of  the  Forest  Minstrel,  &c.'^ 


A  little  piece,  however,  is  ventured  f^ni 
the  volume,  as  a  eeasonabk  conclusion  ^ 
parting. 

SUMMEa  AND  THE  POET. 

POET, 

Ok  I  folden,  golden  mmmer. 

What  is  it  thou  hast  don«  ? 
Thou  hast  ohsMd  each  venul  roam«r 

With  thjr  fiareel J  Imraing  kua. 

Olad  wat  the  cnekoo's  hul ; 

Where  may  we  hear  it  now  ?  * 

Thou  hast  driren  the  nightingale 

From  the  waTing  hawthorn  hovgh. 

Thon  hasit  shrank  the  mighty  river; 

Thou  hast  made  the  small  brook  tee; 
And  the  light  gales  faintly  qnirer 

la  the  dark  and  shadowy  trea. 

Spring  waked  her  tribes  to  bloom. 

And  on  the  green  sward  dance. 
Thon  hast  smitten  them  to  the  tonli 

With  thy  oonsnming  glance. 

And  now  Antnmn  cometh  on. 

Singing  'midst  shocks  of  com, 
Thon  hastenest  to  bo  gone. 

As  if  joy  might  not  be  borne. 

SUMMEB. 

And  dost  thoa  of  me  complain. 

Thou,  who,  with  dreamy  eyes. 
In  the  forest's  moss  hast  lain. 

Praising  my  silvery  skies  ? 

Thov,  who  didst  deem  divine 

The  shrill  cicada's  tune, 
When  the  odours  of  the  pine 

Goshed  throngh  the  woods  at  nmm  f 

I  have  mn  my  fSsrvid  race ; 

I  have  wrought  my  task  onoe  mors  t 
I  have  filled  each  fruitful  place 

With  a  plenty  that  runs  o'er. 

There  is  treasure  for  the  gamer; 

There  is  honey  with  the  bee ; 
And«  oh  I  thou  thankless  scomer. 

There's  a  parting  boon  lor  thee. 

Soon  as,  in  misty  tadnessi 

Sere  Autumn  yields  his  reign. 
Winter,  with  stormy  madness. 

Shall  chase  thee  from  the  plain. 

Then  shall  these  scenes  Elynaa 

Bright  in  thy  spirit  bum ; 
And  each  summer-thought  and  vision 

Be  thine  till  I  return. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  from  this 
volume  the  poem  of  ''  Penn  and  the  In* 
dians,'*  in  a  former  sheet,  was  extracted 
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A  plale  in  tbe  "  GeDlleman'i  Magaiine" 
ef  September,  1801,  picMnU  the  above 
view,  tftken  about  Uiree  jeari  before,  ac- 
compaoied  by  a  remark  from  Mr.  Urban 's 
coiTcipondeQt,  that  it  was  "  at  that  time 
■D  exact  reaemblance  at  the  [wrfonited 
TDck  near  the  tilh^  of  Eiram,  \a  which 
Ibe  pioui  and  worthj  Mr.  Mompesaon,  the 
rector,  punctuallj  perfonned  the  dutiet  of 
kii  office  to  the  diatrcfsed  inhabitanli  dur- 
ing the  timeof  the  platrue  in  that  village." 

Here  it  rat-j  be  well  to  obrcrve,  in  the 
expi«HiTe  language  of  "  William  and 
llary  Howitt,*^  that  "  what  a  cordon  of 
■otdien  could  not  have  accompliahed  wat 
•ffe^vd  bjr  the  wisdom  aud  love  of  one 
man.  This  measure  was  the  salvation  of 
the  country.  The  plague,  which  would 
man  probably  have  spread  from  place  to 
plaeF,inay  be  said  to  have  be*n  licmmed 


in,  knd,  in  a  dreadful  and  desolating  atroj- 
gle,  destroyed  and  buried  witli  its  victims." 
William  Moropesson  exercised  a  powi-t 
RTcaier  than  legislators  have  yet  attained. 
He  had  found  the  great  secret  of  govem- 
He  ruled  hi)  flock  by  the  Lmo  af 


Id  the  saromer,  1757,  five  cottagers  were 
digging  on  the  Leathy  mounlain  above 
Eyam,  which  was  the  place  of  graves  after 
the  churchward  became  a  too  iiairow  rvpo- 
(itoiy.  Those  men  came  to  somvthmt! 
which  had  the  appearatice  of  having  onue 
been  linen.  Conscious  of  their  siluatioii. 
they  inataatly  buried  it  agsin.  In  a  lew 
days  they  all  sickened  of  a  putrid  fever, 
and  lbi«e  of  the  five  died.    The  disorder 
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No.  XXXVII. 

[From    '*  Ram   Alley,"   a    Comedy,    by 
Lodowick  Barry,  1611.] 

In  the  Prologue  the  Poet  protests  the 
innoceDoe  of  his  Play,  and  gives  a  promise 
of  better  things. 

HouM  bred  mirth  our  Mom  doth  uag  ; 

The  Sfttjri't  tooth,  and  wupith  stiag. 

Which  most  do  hurt  when  iMst  iuspoetod, 

Bj  thio  PUf  are  not  affected. 

Bat  if  oonoeit,  with  qaick-tora*d  actaea, 

Obaorring  all  thoae  aaoient  etreama 

Which  fioin  the  Hono'foot  foant  do  flow— 

Aa  time,  place,  penoQ— and  to  show 

Thing*  nerer  dene,  with  that  troe  life. 

That  thoughts  and  wits  shall  stand  at  strife. 

Whether  the  things  now  shewn  be  tme ; 

Or  whether  we  oarselves  now  do 

The  things  we  bat  ptesent:  if  these. 

Free  from  the  loatheonie  Stago^iseasa, 

80  orer'woni,  so  tired  and  stale ; 

Not  satjrrinng,  but  to  reU ; — 

Majr  win  your  favors,  and  inherit 

Bat  enlm  aeeeptaaoa  of  his  merit,-* 

He  TOWS  b/  paper,  psa,  and  ink. 

And  bj  tkt  Learned  Siaten'  driak. 

To  spend  his  time,  hia  lamps,  his  oil. 

And  never  cease  his  brain  to  toil. 

Till  from  the  silent  hoars  of  night 

He  doth  prodnce,  for  yoor  delight, 

eoneeits  so  new,  so  harmless  frasb 

That  Pnritaas  themselvaa  maj  sao 

A  Plaj ;  yet  not  in  pnblio  preach. 

Thai  Players  soch  lewd  doetriae  teach. 

That  their  para  joints  do  qnake  and  tremble. 

When  they  do  see  a  man  resemble 

The  ^ctare  of  a  rillain.— This, 

As  he  a  friend  to  Moses  is. 

To  you  by  me  he  giTcs  his  word. 

Is  ^  his  Play  does  now  afford. 


Wa^ve  left  nnrifled ;  oar  pens  havt  beea  dipt 

▲a  well  in  opening  each  hid  maaosoript, 

Aa  traeta  more  vulgar,  whether  read  or  sung. 

In  ooT  domestio  or  more  foreign  tongoe. 

Of  Fairy  dves.  Nymphs  of  the  Sea  aad  Land, 

Tha  Lawns  aad  Orares,  no  number  can  be  scann'd, 

Whieh  we>e  not  given  feet  to.   Nay,  'tis  known. 

That  whsB  our  Chronicles  have  barroa  grown 

Of  atory,  we  hare  all  Invention  stretoht ; 

Dived  low  as  to  the  center,  aad  then  reaeht 

Unto  the  Primum  Mobile  above, 

(Nor  'soaped  Things  Intermediate),  for  yoar  love 

Those  have  been  acted  often  ;  all  have  past 

Censure :  of  which  eome  liye^  aad  some  are  east. 

For  this*  in  agitatloa,  stay  the  end ; 

Tho*  nothing  pkaae^  yat  nothing  can  oAnd. 


[From  the  "  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Sub- 
ject," a  Tragi-comedy,  by  T.  Heywood, 
1627.] 

In  the  Prologue  to  this  Play,  Heywood 
descants  upon  the  variety  of  topics,  which 
had  been  introduced  u(X)n  the  English 
stage  in  that  age, — the  rich  Shakspearian 
epoch. 

To  give  eoateat  to  this  most  carious  age. 

The  Gods  themselves  we've  bronght  down  to  the  stage. 

And  igurcd  them  in  Planets ;  made  av*B  Hell 

Delivor  ap  Ihe  Furies,  by  no  spell 

Saving  the  Muses*  raptures :  forther  we 

cfave.trafickt  by  their  help  :  no  His^ry 


[From  the  **  Challenge  to  Beauty,"  a  Tragi* 
comedy,  by  T.  Heywood,  1630.] 

In  the  Prologue  to  this  Play,  Heywood 
commends  the  English  Plays ;  not  without 
a  censure  of  some  writers,  who  in  his  time 
had  begun  to  degenerate. 

The  Roman  aad  Athenian  Dramas  &r 

Differ  firom  us:  and  those  that  frequent  are 

la  Italy  aad  Franoa,  ev*n  in  these  days, 

Gompaiad  with  ours,  are  rather  Jiggs  thaa  Plays. 

like  Hi  the  Spanish  may  be  said,  aad  Dutch ; 

Moaa,  Yersed  in  language,  but  eonfesa  them  Huoh. 

They  do  not  build  their  projects  on  that  ground  ; 

Nor  have  their  phrases  half  the  weight  and  aound, 

Oar  laboured  SoSnes  have  had.    And  yet  our  natioa 

(Already  too  much  tax'd  for  imitation, 

la  seeking  to  ape  others)  cannot  'quit 

Some  of  our  Poets,  who  have  sinned  in  it. 

For  where,  before,  great  Patriots,  Dukee,  and  Kings, 

Prsnaated  for  some  high  faoinorous  thiogsf 

Ware  the  stage  subject ;  now  we  strive  to  fly 

In  their  low  pitch,  who  never  eould  eoar  high  : 

For  now  the  common  argumeat  entreats 

Of  puling  LoverB|  crafty  Bawds,  or  Cheats. 

Nor  blame  I  their  quick  faaoies,  who  can  fit 

Theee  queasy  times  with  humours  flash'd  in  wit. 

Whose  art  I  both  encourage  and  commend  ; 

I  <mly  wuh  that  they  would  sometimes  bead 

To  memorise  the  valours  of  sach  men, 

Whose  Tcry  names  might  dignify  the  pen ; 

And  that  our  onoe>applaaded  Rossoian  strain 

In  acting  such  might  be  revived  agaia ; 

Which  yoa  to  eoant'naace  might  the  Stage  make  proad« 

And  poets  strive  to  key  their  strings  more  loud. 

C.  L. 


«  His  own  Play. 

t  The  foundations  of  the  English  Drama  were  laul 
deep  in  tragedy  by  Marlow,  and  others  —  Marlow 
eapecially — while  our  eomtdy  was  yet  in  iu  lisping 
aUte.  To  this  -tragic  preponderance  (fargetting  hi* 
own  sweet  Comedies,  and  Shskapeare's).  HeywmA 
seams  to  refer  with  regret ;  as  ia  the  **Rosciaa  strain" 
he  evidently  alludes  to  Alleyn,  who  was  great  in  the 
**  Jew  of  Malta,"  as  Heywood  ehiewhere  testifles,  aad 
In  the  principal  tragio  parte  both  of  Marlav  aad 
Shakapeare. 
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tSBvtiSHinfi 

IN  CORNWALL  AND  DEVONSHIRE. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir»— The  ready  insertioQ  giTcn  to  my 
letter  on  the  above  subject,  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  the  JSverv-Day  Book,  (p.  1009,} 
encourases  me  to  hope  that  you  will  as 
readily  insert  the  present,  which  enters 
more  fully  into  the  merits  of  this  ancient 
sport,  as  practised  in  both  counties,  than 
any  other  communication  you  have  as  yet 
lain  before  your  numerous  readers. 

Having  been  the  first  person  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  merits  of  Polkinhome, 
Parkins,  and  Warren,  of  Cornwall,  (to 
which  I  could  easily  have  added  the  names 
of  some  dozen  or  two  more,  equally  deserr- 
ing  of  notice,)  I  was  much  amused  at  the 
article  you  extracted  from  the  Ix>ndon 
Magazine,  (into  the  Every-Day  Booky  vol. 
ii.  p.  1337,)  because  I  was  present  at  the 
sport  there  spoken  of;  and  being  well  ac- 

?uainted  with  the  play,  and  an  eye-witness, 
found  the  picture  much  too  highly  co- 
loured. 

I  am  neither  a  Cornwall  nor  a  Devon  man 
myself,  but  have  resided  in  both  couoties 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  am  really  an  ad- 
mirer of  Abraham  Cann,  of  Devon,  whose 
behaviour  in  the  ring  no  one  can  at  all 
complain  of:  he  w  a  fine  fellow,  but  so  is 
Polkinhome,  and,  beyond  doubt,  the  latter 
is  *'  much  the  better  man  ;**  he  threw  Cann 
an  acknowledged  hit  fall,  and  I  regret  he 
left  the  ring  on  the  bad  advice  of  those 
whom  he  thought  then  his  friends.  Had  he 
not,  I  am  certain  he  would  have  thrown 
Cann  ''  over  and  over  again." 

In  a  late  number  of  the  liable  Book  (p. 
416)  is  given  an  extract  from  Homer,  to 
show  that  Ulysses*  mode  of  wrestling  was 
similar  to  that  of  Abraham  Cann  ;  it  may 
be  so ;  but  what  does  Achilles  say  upon  the 
subject : — 

**  Yonr  nobl«r  vigoar,  oh^  my  friends,  rettnia  : 
Nor  wearf  oat  your  fsn'rou  •trengtb  in  vnin. 
Ye  &o(A  have  won :  let  others  who  excel 
Now  proYO  that  prowess  70a  haye  prov'd  eo  welL** 

Now  Abraham  Cann,  with  his  monstrous 
shoe,  and  most  horrible  mode  of  kicking, 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  throw  Polkin- 
home, nor  do  I  think  he  has  the  power  or 
skill  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  'His  defeat  of 
GaflfDey  has  added  no  laurel  to  his  brow, 
for  the  Irishman  had  not  a  shadow  of 
chance;  nor  is  there  an  Irishman  or  a 
Cornishman,  now  in  London,  that  would 


•tand  any  chance  with  Cann ;  bat  he  would 
find  several  awkward  opponents  if  he  would 
meet  those  from  Westmoreland,  Carlisle, 
and  Cumberland,  and  play  in  their  mode.  In 
the  match,  however,  between  Polkinhome 
and  Cann  the  latter  very  properly  re- 
ceiyed  the  stakes,  on  account  of  ttie  former 
having  quitted  the  ring  on  conceiving  he  had 
won  Uie  day,  by  throwing  two  falls.  The 
second  throw,  on  reference  to  the  umpires, 
was  after  some  time  deemed  not  a  fiur  back 
hXL — ^This,  however,  is  foreign  to  my  pur- 
pose; which  is  to  systematically  explain 
the  methods  of  wrestling  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon. 

I  have  seen  m  Cornwall  more  persons 
present  at  these  games,  when  the  prise  has 
only  been  a  gold-laced  bat,  a  waistcoat,  or 
a  pair  of  gloves,  than  ever  attend  the  sports 
of  Devon,  (where  the  prizes  are  very  lioeral 
— for  they  don't  like  to  be  kicked  severely 
for  a  trifle,)  or  even  at  the  famed  meetings 
of  later  davs  in  London,  at  the  Eagle  in  the 
CitY  Road,  or  the  Golden  Eagle  in  Mile 
End.  How  is  this?  Why,  in  the  latter 
places,  six,  eight,  and,  at  farthest,  twelve 
standards  are  as  much  as  a  day's  play  will 
admit  of;  while  in  Cornwall  I  have  seen 
forty  made  in  one  day.  At  Penzance,  on 
Monday,  94th  ult.,*  thirty  standards  were 
made,  and  the  match  concluded  the  day 
following.  In  Devon,  what  with  the  heavy 
shoes  and  thick  padding,  and  time  lost  in 
equipment  and  Kicking,  half  that  number 
cannot  be  made  in  a  day :  I  have  frequently 
seen  men  obliged  to  leave  the  ring,  and 
abandon  the  chance  of  a  prize,  owing  solely 
to  the  hurt  they  have  received  by  kicks 
from  the  knee  downwards ;  and  let  me  here 
add,  that  I  have  been  present  when  even 
Cann's  brothers,  or  relations,  have  been 
oblifi;ed  to  do  so.  So  much  for  kicking. — 
To  ue  eye  of  a  beholder  unacquainted  with 
wrestling,  the  Cornish  mode  must  appear 
as  ploy,  and  that  of  Devon  barbaroua, — It 
is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  no  Comisb 
wrestler  of  any  note  ever  frequents  the 
eames  in  Devon ;  and  that  whenever  those 
from  Devon  have  played  in  Cornwall,  they 
have  been  thrown :  Jordan  by  Parkins,  and 
so  on. 

At  a  Comiih  wrestling,  a  raan*s  favourite 
play  can  be  seen  by  the  kUch  or  holdfast  he 
takes ;  as  right  or  left,  which  is  sure  to  be 
crossed  by  left  and  right,  and  the  struggle 
immediately  commences.  The  off-hand 
play  is  that  in  which  the  men  have  each  a 
gripe  on  his  adversary's  collar,  or  on  the 
collar  aAd  opposite  elbow,  or  wrist ;  when 

*  See  the  West  Briton  paper  of  the  5th  Octobor. 
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by  a  luddeo  blow  againit  th«  outside  of  place  wbere  each  oonceiTes  himself  to  be 

the  foot,  by  the  striker's  inside,  (if  strong  the  stronger  of  the  two.    It  is  either  right 

enough,)  or  by  a  corresponding  twist  of  the  or  left.     If  right,  each  man  has  his  right 

collar,  one  lays  the  other  flat  on  his  back,  hand  on  the  other's  loins  on  the  left  side. 

This  is  called  playing  with  the  to€  ;  but  and  his  left  hand  on  the  right  shoulder ; 

they  never  wear  any  shoes,  and  are  gene*  they  stand  face  to  fiice,  and  each  strives  to 

rally  bare-legged  from  the  knee  downwards,  draw  his  adversary  towards  him,  and  grasps 

When  the  hitch  is  collar  and  elbow,  one  him  round  the  waist,  till  the  hug  becomes 
mode  of  play  is  to  lift  with  the  heel  placed  close,  and  the  weidiest  man  is  forced  back- 
in  the  folk,  with  the  back  twisted  round  ward— the  other  falling  heavily  upon  him. 
towards  the  other*s  front,  and  pulling  him  This  is  a  very  sure  and  hard  &11.  So  much 
strongly  by  the  elbow  and  collar,  carry  him  for  Cornish  play.  Now  for  that  of  Devoo- 
forward ;  but  a  back  fall  is  then  uncertain,  shire ;  which  resembles  in  eveiy  respect 
Another  way  is  to  heave  forward  or  back-  (the  toe  and  heel  excepted)  the  off. hand 
ward  with  the  crookj  or  tnlock^  or  with  the  play  of  Cornwall,  but  goes  no  farther, 
hip.  The  Devoruhire  men  have  no  under-play. 

But  the  struggle  is  on  what  is  termed  the  nor  have  they  one  heaver ;  and  they  do  not 

cioeing  play,  which  is  by  hitching  over  and  understand  or  practise  the  hug.    Visit  a 

vnder.    If   righthanded,   the  over  player  Devouring,  and  you'll  wait  a  tedious  time 

has  his  right  hand  on  the  loins,  or  over  the  after  a  man  is  thrown  ere  another  appears, 

right  shoulder  of  his  adversary,  with  his  After  undergoing  the  necessary  prepara- 

right  side  towards  him,  and  his  left  hand  tions  for  a  good  kicking,  &c.  he  enters, 

on  the  right  arm,  at  the  vn'ist  or  elbow ;  he  and  shakes  his  adversary  by  the  hand,  and 

then  throws  forward  with  the  hip,  or  back-  kicks  and  lays  hold  when  he  can  get  a  fit 

ward  and  forward  with  tl.e  crookj  as  before,  opportunity.    If  he  is  conscious  of  superior 

The  under  player  has  his  right  hand  on  strength  he  *'  goes  to  work/'  and  by  strength 

the  left  side  of  the  collar,  his  left  crossing  of  arms  wrests  him  off  his  legs,  and  lays 

the  loins  on  the  back,  or  crossine  the  belly  him  fiat ;  or,  if  too  heavy  for  Uiis,  he  carries 

in  front,  and  facing  his  opponent  s  left  side,  him  round  by  the  hip.     But  when  the  men 

His  defensive  play  is  to  stop  the  hip  by  the  find  they  are  *'  much  of  a  muchness  "  it  is 

c/amp  and  the  crook  ;  by  pushing  forward  really  tiresome :  "  caution  "  is  the  word ; 

with  his  left  hand  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  «Aoff,  only,  goes  to  work ;  and   after 

and  then  heaving  ;  which  in  the  ring  is  con-  dreadful  hacking,  cutting,  and  kicking,  one 

sidered  the  best  play.     A  good  and  sure  is  at  last  thrown. '  The  hardest  shoe  and 

heaver  is  a  perfect  player.     It  must  be  the  best  kicker  canies  the  day.    Cann  is  a 

done  backward,  if   the  arm  crosses  the  very  hard  kicker  and  a  cautious  wrestler, 

back ;  but  if  it  crosses  the  belly,  either  The  Irishman*s  legs  bore  ample  testimony 

backward  or  forward  will  do.    Cann  was  of  the  effects  of  Cann's  shoe.     He  left  him 

thrown  by  Polkinhome  backwards,  which  knee-deep  in  a  stream  of  gore. 
is  dangerous  to  the  heaver  to  attempt ;  for.         The  Devon  men   never  close   with    a 

if  he  does  not  lift  with  sufficient  strength,  Cornish  adversary,  if  they  find  he  possesses 

and  keep  himself  clear  of  his  antagonist's  any  science ;  because  they  have  no  under- 

legs,  he  will  not  go  far  enough  round,  and  play,  and  cannot  prevent  the  risk  of  being 

instead  of  throwing  his  adversary  a  fair  heaved:  they  therefore  stanfl  off,  with  only 

fall,  he  may  fall  on  his  own  back,  which  is  one  hand  in   the  collar,  and  kick ;    the 

termed  throwing  himself  f  or  his  adveniaiy  Comishman  then  attempts  to  get  in,  and 

may  crook  his  leg  within,  and  overbalance  the  Devonman  tries  to  confine  one  of  his 

the  heaver  and  by  a  quick  movement  throw  opponent's  arms  by   holding  him  at  the 

him.     Thus  was  Warren  thrown  by  Cann.  wnst,  and  keeping  him  from  coming  in 

(See  the  Every-Day  Book^yoV  ii.  p.  1337.)  either  over  or  under,  and  at  every  move  of 

The  forward  heave,  if  done  quickly,  is  his  leg  kickine  it.    Here  ends  the  descrip- 

certain.     Both  arms  must  cross  the  belly,  tion ;  by  which  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that 

and  yonr  adversary  be  lifted  across  your  a  Comishman  cannot  enter  a  Devon  ring 

chest;  then,  plunging  forward,  you  fall  on  on  any  thing  like  an  equality, 
him  crosswise ;  he  has  thus  no  chance,  and        Wishing  well  to  both  counties,  and  dis- 

the   fall  is  complete;   but  the  tVfum,  if  daimingunduepartiality  to  either,  I  remain 

adopted  before   the  lift  from  the  ground  a  true  lover  of  wrestling  as  a  rustic  sport, 

takes  place,  bafiles  the  heaver.  ai:d  your  obedient  servant. 

The  Comhh  hug  is  a  tremendous  strug-  «       «***»«  ^a»» 

glc  for  victoiy.     Both  grasp  alike,  and  not  ^^^  ^^^  *  ^* 

n.uch  science  is  required.     It  only  takes         October  8,  IB'27. 
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fifS((Obtnttf  ^'^^  ^  ■P*^^  ^^  eonUined  in  it  all  tiie 

bodies  of  the  universe,  and  which  he  caUs 

®'  **■  by  the  names  of  Titan  and  Jupiter. 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS.  Piato  distinguUhes  air  into  two  kinds, 

1^     y  *f  the  one  gross  and  filled  with  Tapouis,  which 

no.  Aii.  jg  ^l^j  ^^  breathe;  the  other  "more  re- 

EnsE— Weiobt  and  Elasticity  of  the  fined,  called  ether,  in  which  the  celestial 

Aia— AiR-ouNS.  bodies  are  immerged,  and  where  they  roll" 

Bjr  eiher  the  modems  understand  a  rare  The  nature  of  air  was  not  less  known  to 
fluid,  or  species  of  matter,  beyond  the  at-  the  ancients  than  that  of  ether.  They  re- 
mosphere,  and  penetrating  it,  infinitely  garded  it  as  a  general  "  mauinamy^  con- 
more  subtile  than  the  air  we  respire,  of  an  taining  all  the  volatile  parts  of  eveiy  thing 
immense  extent,  filling  all  the  spaces  where  >n  nature,  which  being  variously  agitated, 
the  celestial  bodies  roll,  yet  making  no  and  difierently  combined,  produced  me- 
sensible  resbtance  to  their  motions.  Some  teors,  tempests,  and  all  the  other  changes 
suppose  it  to  be  a  sort  of  air,  much  purer  we  experience.  They  also  were  acquainted 
than  that  which  invests  our  globe ;  others,  with  its  weight,  though  the  experiments 
that  its  nature  approaches  to  that  of  the  transmitted  to  us,  relative  to  this,  are  but 
celestial  fire,  whicn  emanates  from  the  sun  few.  Aristotle  speaks  of  "  a  vessel  filled 
and  other  stars ;  others,  again,  suppose  it  with  air  as  weighing  more  than  one  quite 
to  be  generically  different  from  all  other  empty."  Treating  of  respiration,  he  reports 
matter,  tui  generis,  and  its  parts  finer  than  the  opinion  of  Eropedodes,  who  ascribes 
those  of  li^t;  alleging  that  the  exceed*  the  cause  of  if  to  the  weight  of  the  air, 
ing  tenuity  of  its  parts  renders  it  capable  which  by  its  pressure  insinuates  itself  with 
of  that  vast  expansive  force,  which  is  the  ft^nse  **  into  the  lungs.  Plutarch,  in  the 
source  of  all  that  pressure  and  dilatation  same  terms,  expresses  the  sentimeats  of 
whence  most  of  the  phenomena  in  nature  Asdepiades.  He  represents  him,  among 
arise;  for  that  by  the  extreme  subtil ty  of  other  things,  as  saying,  that  *'  the  external 
its  parts  it  intimately  penetrates  all  bodies,  air  by  its  weight  opens  its  way  with  focce 
ana  exerts  its  energy  everywhere.  This  last  into  the,  breast."  Heron  of  Alexandria 
is  the  opinion  of  Newton  and  Locke.  But  ascribes  efifects  to  the  ebsticity  of  the  air, 
whatever  be  the  sentiments  now  entertained  which  show  that  he  perfectly  understood 
on  the  subject,  we  find  the  origin  of  all  of  that  property  of  it. 
them  in  the  ancients.  Seneca  also  knew  its  weight,  spring,  and 

The  stoics  taught,  that  there  was  a  subtile  elasticity.      He  describes   «  the  constant 

and  active  fire  which  pervaded  the  whole  eiibrt  it  makes  to  expand  itself  when  it  in 

universe,  that  bv  the  energy  of  this  ethereal  compressed;'*  and  he  affirms,  that  *'  it  has 

substance,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the' property  of  condensing  itself,  and  for- 

ether,  all  the  parts  of  nature  were  produced,  cing  its  way  through  all  obstacles  that  oppose 

preserved,  and  linked  together;  that  it  em-  its  passage." 

Draoed  every  thing ;   and   that  in  it  the  It  is  still  more  surprising,  however,  that 

celestial  bodies  performed  their  revolutions.  Ctesibius,  "  upon  the  principle  of  the  ait^a 

According  to   Diogenes    Laertius    and  elasticity,"  invented  frind-gune,  which  we 

Hierocles,  Pythagoras  affirmed,  that  the  air  look  upon  as  a  modern  contrivance.    Pliilo 

which   invests   our   earth  is  impure  and  of  Byzantium  gives  a  very  fijU  and  exact 

mixed ;  but  that  the  air  above  it  is  essen-  description  of  that  curious  machine,  plan- 

tially  pure  and  healthful.   He  calls  it  "  free  ned  upon  the  property  of  the  air's  being 

ether,  emancipated  from  all  gross  matter,  a  capable  of  condensation,  and  so  oonstmcted 

celestial  substance  that  fills  all  space,  and  as  to  manage  and  direct  the  force  of  that 

penetrates  at  will  the  pores  of  all  oodies."  element,  in  sud^a  manner  as  to  cany  stone* 

Aristotle,  explaining  Pythagoras's   opi-  with  rapidity  to  the  greatest  distance. 

nion  of  ether,  ascribes  the  same  also  to ^ 

Anaxagoras.    Aristotie  himself,  in  another  INSCRIBED  ON  A  SIGN 

place,  understands  by  ether,  ajyfk  element  .     Camtle  Caily    Sousraet 

pure  and  unaUerabk,  of  an  ective  and  viiai  ^^  i^astle  uaey,  dOMBBSET. 

nature,  M  entirefy  different  from  air  and  FOOT, 

fire,  M Ak«r  of  pfttteu,  elofs,  rakea,  ud  nouae-traps  toOk 

EmD«l<Ka«.  one  of  the  mort  celebrated  gJSiiSaa.^lSSZ'SSrSSMi'Sii* 

disciples  of  Pythagoras,  is  quoted  by  Plu-  done ; 

tarph,  and  St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  as  Teakettte  cl««i*d.  pepaired,  and  earned  home, 

admitting   an   ethereal    substance,    which  J.  T.  H. 
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:PRwmM  antt  Cit0toms(^ 

For  the  Table  Book, 
PROVINCIAL  Sayings,  &c. 

1.  As  tite  dftji  grow  longer. 

The  stomu  grom  strongor. 

5.  A*  the  dajr*  leagthen. 
So  tbe  ttonno  stroiftheii. 

3.  Blessed  is  the  corpse,  that  the  rain  falls  oa. 

4.  Blessed  is  the  1>ride»  that  the  sun  shiaea  oa. 

6.  He  that  goes  to  see  his  wheat  ia  Ma/t 
CooMs  weepiag  away. 

Harvest-home  Call, 
IN  THE  County  of  Durham. 

Bkst  be  the  day  that  Christ  was  bora, 

fT^ve  (fetten  mell  of  Mr. *s  oora. 

Well  won,  and  better  shora. 

Hip,  hip,  hip! — Hiusa !  hosia I  hnna  I 

\n  old  Yorkshire  May-Game. 

^  An  account  ^  a  JlaghOoffie,  fterformed 
at  Richmond^  Yorkthire^  on  the  29lA  of 
Mofft  1660.  by  the  inhabitantt  of  that 
t€wn;  whereby  they  demonetrated  their 
uuivertaij^ty  f&r  the  haffpy  return  of 
Charles  II.,  whom  God  wag  pten$ed  to 
make  the  inUrument  of  freeing  thit  na- 
tion from  tyranny^  murpation,  and  the 
dkmai  effect*  of  a  civU  war. 

**  They  came  into  the  town,  in  solemn 
equipage,  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  Tliree  antiee  before  them  with  bag- 
pipes. 

*^  2.  The  representative  of  a  hrd,  attend- 
ed by  trumpeu,  felconers,  four  pages,  as 
many  footmen,  and  fifty  attenoants,  all 
suitMl  as  became  persons  of  their  quality. 

**  3.  The  representative  of  a  sheriff,  with 
forty  attendants,  in  their  liveries. 

"  4.  The  biehop  of  Hereford,  with  four 
pages  and  footmen,  his  chaplain,  and  twenty 
other  household  officers,  oesides  their  at- 
tendants. 

/'  5.  Two  companies  of  morrie-daneere, 
who  acted  their  paits  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  spectators. 

"6.  Sixty  nymph*,  with  music  before 
them,  following  Diana,  all  richly  adorned 
in  white  and  gorgeous  apparel,  with  pages 
and  footmen  attending  them. 

"  7.  Three  companies  of  foot  eoU^ere, 
with  a  captain  ana  other  officers,  in  great 
magnificence. 

*'  8.  Robiu  Hood,  in  scarlet,  with  forty 
bowmen,  all  clad  in  Lincoln  green. 


"  Thus  ther  marched  into  the  town. 
Now  follows  their  performance. 

"  They  marched  decently,  in  good  order, 
round  the  marketrcross,  and  came  to  the 
church,  where  they  offered  their  cordial 
prayers  for  our  most  gracious  sovereign ;  a 
■ermon  preached  at  that  time. 

«  From  thence  my  lord  invited  all  his  at- 
tendants to  his  house  to  dinner. 

*'  The  reverend  bbhop  did  the  same  to 
all  his  attendants,  inviting  the  minister  and 
other  persons  to  bis  own  house,  where  they 
were  sumptuously  entertained. 

"  The  soldiers  marched  up  to  the  cross, 
where  the^  gave  many  vollies  of  shot,  with 
push  of  pike,  and  other  martial  feats. 

'*  There  was  erected  a  scaffold  and  ar- 
bours, where  the  morris-dancers  and  nvmplis 
acted  their  parts ;  many  thousands  of  spec- 
tators having  come  out  of  the  country  and 
villages  adiacenL 

'*  Two  days  were  spent  in  acting  '  Robin 
Hood.'  The  sheriff  and  reverend  bishop 
sent  bottles  of  sack  to  several  officers  acting 
in  the  play,  who  all  performed  their  parts 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  spectators, 
with  acclamations  of  joy  for  the  safe  arrival 
of  his  sacred  majesty. 

''  Something  more  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  civil  magistrate  of  the 
town,  who  permitted  the  conduit  to  run 
water  all  the  time. 

"  The  preceding  rejoicings  were  per- 
formed by  the  commonalty  of  the  boroagh 
of  Richmond.*' 

Christmas  Pie. 

The  following  appeared  'in  the  New- 
castle Chronicle,  6th  Jan.  1770: — "  Mon- 
day last  was  brought  from  Howick  to  Ber- 
wick, to  be  shipp'd  for  London,  for  sir 
Hen.  Grey,  hart.,  a  pie,  the  contents  whe're- 
of  are  as  follows :  viz.  2  bushels  of  flour, 
30  lbs.  of  butter,  4  geese,  2  turkies,  2  rab- 
bits, 4  wild  ducks,  2  woodcocks,  6  snipes, 
and  4  partridges ;  2  neats*  tongues,  ^  cur- 
lews, 7  blackbirds,  and  6  pigeons:  it  is 
supposed  a  very  great  curiosity,  was  made 
bv  Mrs.  Dorothy  Patterson,  housekeeper  at 
Howick.  It  was  near  nine  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  bottom,  weighs  about  twelve 
stones,  will  take  two  men  to  present  it 
to  table ;  it  is  neatly  fitted  with  a  case,  and 
four  small  wheels  to  facilitate  its  use  to 
every  guest  that  inclines  to  partake  of  its 
contents  at  table." 

Oliver  Cromwell's  WEnniHcs. 

The  singular  mode  of  solemnizing  mar- 
riages that  took  place  during  Cromwell's 
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utarpation,  wu  pretty  strictly  obtenred  for 
the  space  of  four  years ;  during  which  time 
sixty-six  couple  were  joined  together  befon 
the  civil  magistrate  (at  KnaresA>roagfc.) 
The  gentlemen  who  were  applied  to  in  this 
case,  for  the  most  part,  app«Lr  to  be  Thomas 
Stockdale,  of  Bilton  Park,  Esq. ;  sir  Thomas 
Mouleverer,  bart  of  AUerton  Park ;  or  the 
mayor  of  Ripon.  The  bans  were  pulv 
tished  on  three  separate  days  before  mar- 
riage, sometimes  at  the  market^sross,  and 
sometimes  in  the  church.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  one  of  the  certificates : — 

'*  90  Mar,  1651 .  Marmaduke  Intean  and 
Prudence  Lowcock,  both  of  the  parish 
of  Knaresbrough,  were  this  day  mar- 
ried together  at  Ripon,  having  first 
been  published  three  several  market- 
Says  m  the  market-place  at  Knares- 
brough, according  to  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  no  exceptions  made. 

''  In  the  presence  of 

<<  TkxmM  Davie, 
*'  Autkany  Simpson.*' 

Elbctioneerino. 

In  sir  Henry  Slingsby's  Diary  is  the  fol- 
lowing note,  respecting  the  election  at 
Knaresbrough  in  the  year  1640.  <*  There 
is  an  evil  custom  at  such  electionsi  to  bestow 
wiod  on  all  the  town^  which  cost  me  sixteen 
pounds  at  least." 

D.  A.  M. 


A  RARE  BROAD  FARTHING! 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir,-— In  your  last  very  pleasing  number, 

L242,  you  give  an  account  of  a  '*  Farthing 
rd."  As  addenda  to  that  article  I  state, 
that  in  the  west  of  England  I  knew  a 
penurious  old  aentleman,  who,  by  way  of 
generous  reward,  used  to  give  the  person 
who  performed  little  services  for  him  a 
farthing!,  with  this  grateful  apostrophe, 
•*  Here,  my  friend ;  here  is  a  rare  broad 
Harthing  for  thee! — go  thy  way— call  to- 
morrow ;  and,  if  thou  earn  it,  thou  shalt 
nave  another  rare  broad  farthing'  /"  By 
the  exercise  of  this  liberality,  he  gained  the 
appellation  of  ^  Broad  Farthing  r*  and  re- 
tained it  to  the  day  of  his  death,  when  ho 
left  immense  wealth. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

•  ♦  ^^ 

ialington:  August  25, 18-27. 


SIR  WALT£E  SCOTT. 

The  feUowing  good-tempered  and  agree- 
able letter  has  l>een  published  in  illustratiop 
of  ao  excellent  engraving  of  Wilkie's  in- 
teresting picture  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
his  fomily  :-^ 

Letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Sib 
Adam  Ferguson,  descriptive  of  a  Pic- 
ture painted  by  David  Wilkie,  Esq., 
R.A.,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acade- 
my, 1818. 

My  dear  Adam,— I  have  duly  received 
your  letter,  with  that  enclosed  from  the 
gentleman  whom  you  have  patronised,  by 
sufierinff  the  sketch  from  the  pencil  of  our 
firiend  Wilkie  to  be  eng^ved  for  his  work. 

The  picture  has  something  in  it  rather  of 
a  domestic  character,  as  the  personages  are 
represented  in  a  sort  of  masquerade,  sudi 
being  the  pleasure  of  the  accomplished 
painter.  Nevertheless,  if  it  is  to  oe  en- 
graved, I  do  not  see  that  I  can  ofier  any 
objection,  since  it  is  the  wish  of  the  dis- 
tinguished artist,  and  the  friendly  pro- 
prietor of  the  sketch  in  question. 

But  Mr.  Balmanno  [Secretary  to  the 
Incorporated  Artists*  Fund]  mentions,  be- 
sides, a  desire  to  have  anecdotes  of  my 
private  and  domestic  lifo,  or,  as  he  expresses 
himself,  a  portrait  of  the  author  in  his 
night-ffown  and  slippers;  and  this  from 
yon,  wbOf  I  dare  say,  could  furnish  some 
anecdotes  of  our  younger  days,  which  might 
now  seem  ludicrous  enough. 

Even  as  to  my  night-gown  and  slippers, 
I  believe  the  time  has  been,  when  the 
articles  of  my  wardrobe  were  as  familiar  to 
vour  memory  as  Poinie  to  Prince  Henry ; 
but  that  time  has  been  for  some  years  past, 
and  I  cannot  think  it  would  be  interesting 
to  the  public  to  learn  that  I  had  changed 
my  ola  robe-de^hambre  for  a  handsome 
damUette  when  I  was  last  at  Paris.  Tbe 
truth  is,  that  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  can- 
not be  supposed  delighted  with  the  species 
of  gossip  which,  in  the  dearth  of  other  news, 
recurs  to  such  a  quiel  individual  as  myself; 
and  though,  like  a  well-behaved  lion  of 
twenty  years*  standing,  I  am  not  inclined  to 
vex  myself  about  what  I  cannot  help,  I 
will  not  in  any  case,  in  which' I  canprevent 
it,  be  accessory  to  these  follies.  There  is 
no  man  known  at  all  in  literature,  who  may 
not  have  more  to  tell  of  his  private  lite 
than  I  have :  I  have  surmounted  no  diffi- 
culties either  of  birth  or  education,  nor 
have  I  been  fovoured  by  any  particular  ad- 
vantages, and  my  life  has  been  as  void   of 
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incidents   of  importanoe,  as  that  of  th« 
**  weary  knife-grinder/'-— 

"  Storir  I  God  Uflw  yoo.   I  hare  aou  to  tall,  sir.** 

The  follies  of  youth  ought  long  since  to 
have  passed  away;  and  if  the  prejudices 
and  absurdities  of  age  have  come  in  their 
place,  I  will  keep  them,  as  Beau  Tibbs  did 
nis  prospect,  for  the  amusement  of  my  do- 
mestic friends.  A  mere  enumeration  of 
the  persons  in  the  sketch  is  all  I  can  pos- 
sibly permit  to  be  published  respecting 
myself  and  my  family ;  and  as  must  be  the 
lot  of  humanity,  when  we  look  back  seven 
or  eight  years,  even  what  follows  cannot  be 
drawn  up  without  some  very  painful  re- 
collections. 

The  idea  which  our  inimitable  Wilkie 
adopted  was  to  represent  our  family  group 
in  the  garb  of  south  country  peasants,  sup- 
posed to  be  concerting  a  merry-making,  for 
which  some  of  the  preparations  are  seen* 
The  place  is  the  terrace  near  Kayside^ 
commanding  an  extensive  view  towards  the 
Eildon  hills.  1.  The  sitting  figure,  in  the 
dress  of  a  miller,  I  believe,  represents  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  author  of  a  few  scores  of 
volumes,  and  proprietor  of  Abbotsford,  in 
the  county  of  Roxburgh.  2.  In  front,  and 
presenting,  we  may  suppose,  a  country 
wag  somewhat  addicted  to  poaching, 
stands  sir  Adam  Ferguson,  Knight-Keeper 
of  the  Regalia  of  Scotland.  3.  In  th« 
background  is  a  very  handsome  old  man^ 
upwards  of  eighty-four  years  old  at  thetime, 
painted  in  his  own  character  of  a  shepherd. 
He  also  belonged  to  the  numerous  clan  of 
Scott.  He  used  to  claim  credit  for  three 
things  unusual  among  the  Southland  shep- 
herds :  first,  that  he  had  never  been/oti  m 
the  course  of  his  life ;  secondly,  he  never 
had  struck  a  man  in  anger ;  thirdly,  that 
though  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
large  sales  of  stock,  he  had  never  lost  a 
penny  for  his  master  by  a  bad  debt.  He 
died  soon  afterwards  at  Abbotsford.  4, 5, 6. 
Of  the  three  (ismale  figures,  the  elder  Is  the 
late  regretted  mother  of  the  family  repre^ 
sented.  5.  The  young  person  most  forward 
in  the  group  is  Miss  &>phia  Charlotte  Scott, 
now  Mrs.  J.  G.  Lockhart;  and  6,  het 
younger  sister.  Miss  Ann  Scott.  Both  are 
represented  as  ewe-milkers,  with  their 
iegUnt^  or  milk-pails.  7.  On  the  left  hand 
of  the  shepherd,  the  young  man  holding  a 
fowling-piece  is  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Walter, 
now  captain  in  the  kinafs  hussars.  8.  The 
boy  is  the  youngest  of  Uie  family,  Charles 
Scott,  now  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford 
The  two  dogs  were  distinguished  fiivourites 
of  the  family ;  the  large  one  was  a  stag- 


hound  of  the  old  Highland  breed,  called 
Maida,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  dogs 
that  could  be  found ;  it  vras  a  present  from 
the  chief  of  Glengary  to  sir  Walter,  and 
was  highly  valued,  both  on  account  of  his 
beauty,  his  fidelity,  and  the  great  rarity  of 
the  breed.  The  other  is  a  little  Highland 
terrier,  called  Ouritky  (goblin»)  of  a  parti- 
cular kind,  bred  in  Kintail.  It  was  a  pre- 
sent from  the  honourable  Mr.  Stewart  Mac- 
kenzie, and  is  a  valuable  specimen  of  a 
race  which  is  now  also  scarce. 

Maida,  like  Bran,  Luath,  and  other  dogs 
of  distinction,  slumbers  "beneath  his  stone," 
distinguished  b^  an  epitaph,  which,  to  the 
honour  of  Scottish  scholarsnip  be  it  spoken, 
has  only  one  fialse  quality  in  two  lines. 

**  Maida  marmoraa  dermis  sob  imagine  Maida, 
**  Ad  janaam  domiiii  sit  tibi  terra  levis.** 

Ourisk  still  survives,  but,  like  some  other 
personages  in  the  picture,  with  talents  and 
temper  rather  the  worse  for  wear.  She  has 
become  what  Dr.  Rutty,  the  quaker,  records 
himself  in  his  journal  as  having  sometimes 
been — sinfully  dogred  and  snappish. 

If  it  should  suit  Mr.  Balmanno*s  purpose 
to  adopt  the  above  illustrations,  he  is 
heartily  welcome  to  them ;  but  I  make  it  my 
especial  bargain,  that  nothing  more  is  said 
upon  such  a  meagre  subject. 

It  strikes  me,  however,  that  there  is  a 
story  about  old  Thomas  Scott,  the  shepherd, 
which  is  characteristic,  and  which  I  will 
make  your  friend  welcome  to.  Tom  was, 
both  as  a  trusted  servant  and  as  a  rich 
fellow  in  his  line,  a  person  of  considerable 
importance  among  the  class  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  used  to  stickle  a  good  deal 
to  keep  his  place  in  public  opinion.  Now, 
he  suffered,  in  his  own  idea  at  least,  from 
the  consequence  assumed  by  a  country 
neighbour,  who,  though  neither  so  well 
reputed  for  wealth  or  sagacity  as  Thomas 
Scott,  had  yet  an  advantage  over  him,  from 
having  seen  the  late  king,  and  used  to  take 
precedence  upon  all  occasions  when  they 
chanced  to  meet.  Thomas  suffered  under 
this  superiority.  But  after  this  sketch  was 
finished  and  exhibited  in  London,  the  news- 
papers made  it  known  that  his  present 
majesty  had  condescended  to  take  some 
notice  of  it.  Delighted  with  the  circum- 
stance, Thomas  Scott  set  out,  on  a  most 
oppressively  hot  day,  to  walk  five  miles  to 
Bowden,  where  his  rival  resided.  He  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  cottage,  than  he 
called  out  in  his  broad  forest  dialect — 
•*  Andro*,  man,  de  ye  anes  sey  (sec)  the 
king  V  **  In  troth  did  I,  Tarn,''  answered 
Andro',  **  sit  down,  and  HI  tell  ye  a*  abouc 
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it:  ,..e,,Ii«i«Lonoo,in«phceU.ey  to  b.brok«n  abo,  in  order  toh.«  them 

Z.' •!..  .^\k  that  u  no  like  a  hained  hor.  bolhof  one  length." 

ZJtJ&  thffcur^oSred  Sfk»  «  SS.  Tie  founder  of  the  J«uit^  St.  Igtutjo. 

taw^orwe  tne                    j~  .^^^^  ^                the  shape  of  hjs 

«I  h«3e  heard  a'  that  befow :  I  only  came  boot,  had  a  consideraWe  part  of  hw  1^- 

ow«  Ae  ]^ow  toteU  you,  that,7r  you  bone  cut  off,  would  have  been  a  docUe 

^ ^  dte  king.  *e kii  hasiSn mey."  p«i«.t  to  «he  Mge  ttppocrate..  The  •toTT 

0«ie  )    A  ..d  ao  &  «tum«l  with  a  locnnd  &  In  the  EvtnfJMg  Book,  toI.  u  p.  tOSO. 
heart,  aM'rinr  his  fnends  « it  had  done 

him  ma<^  mucUe  gude  to  settle  aocoanU  SmcBRB  Adticb. 

"^AiSSi'  fcTOur  I  murt  «quert  i^  that  While  Loui.  XIV.  wai  b«^ngt  LUte. 

MrBalmannowiU  be  k,  *oSi  as  to  lend  the  Spanish  goTemor  TCry  handsomely  aat 

is  »e^  bad,  and  there  be  errors  both  of  the  ^e  u^  of  his  table.    M.  de  ChmM,  a. 

».»  I^Hnf  th.  nnn  finTOurite  of  the  king,  happening  to  be  near 

"Tr:^!^  K  old  Uird  of  Restalrig  him  when  one  of  the^  p««enU  ^J^JfA 

writ^o  Ae  Earl  of  Gowrie.-Farewell,  to  the  messenger,  with  a  loud  »oice,  «  Dc 

^^  tried  and  dear  friend  of  forty  long  you  be  sure  to  ti|U  M.  de  Brouai,  your 

71T  Our  eSoyment.  must  now  U  of  i  gowmor,  that  I  adrise  him  not  to  gi»e  up 

'^^i:  ii4.  than  we  ha«  -lared  ^.  town^Uk^a  ^.  « --om^u^^t 

^*"**'"  Charostr  said  the  kina,  turning  to  him 

«  Bat  tCiU  at  our  lot  it  wew  tmin  to  npvM,  angrily      "  No,  sir,*'  said  Charost,   «*  but 

-Yo»tk«u»ot»toni.ortii«d«7iofLMif  SyM.-  »    ^^^  excusc  me.     The    eomte   de 

Youn  affectionately,  Biouai  is  mj  near  relalion." 
Waltbb  Scott.* 

Abbot^ftordy  Angmt  3.  Adtick  for  Juooivo  or  Poetet. 

Cardinal  de  Rett    desired  Menage   to 


AnVICK  la?our  him  with  a  few  lectures  on  poetry  ; 

^^^  « ibr,"  said  he^  "  such  quantities  of  verses 

To'"  Look  at  Homb  V  are  brought  to  me  eveiT  day,  that  I  oug^ht 

_,  to  seem,  at  least,  to  be  somewhat  of  a 

The  adnce  pren  by  a  girl  to  Thales,  jg^g^w^an   would,"    replied   Menage, 

the  Milesian  philosopher,  was  strong  and  <«  |^  diflficult  to  give  your  eminence  many 

practical.  Seemg  him  gazing  at  the  heavenA.  rudiments  of  criticism,  without  taking  up 

as  he  walked  along,  and  perhaps  piqued  i^^  q^^^  ^f  your  time.    But  I  would  acl- 

by  his  not  casting  an  eye  on  her  attractions,  yi^^  y^^  in  genexal,  to  look  over  the  first 

she  put  a  stool  m  his  path,  over  which  he  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  (lien  to  exclaim.  Sad 

tumbled  and  broke  his  shins.    The  excuse  ^^jp;  wretekedpoeUuter !  miMertAU  venet  I 

she  made  was,  that  she  meant  to  teach  him,  Kinety-nine  times  in  a  hundred  you  will  be 

before  he  indulged  himself  in  star-gazing,  ,ai«  you  are  right." 
to  **  look  at  home." 


AdVICX  FOA  a  BROKJUf  LiMB. 


In  a  late  translation  of  Hippocratw,  we 

^^S^f^ot^SZdSr.u'irna'in  AHOMWAL  accident. 

the  counsellor,  will  hardly  have  many  hU  ^  Editor. 
lowers. 

•  ^"  ■  5!f  r  1^^  ^ff,C  ^*Z  It  «•  »»»«'  extraordinary  that  of  the  tw,. 

sion  ought  to  be  particularly  gmt,  the  ^.,^t^^„  j^  ciar«.niMket,  one  of  their 

muscles  b«ng  so  strong  that,  notwiihstand-  P^°"'^„'Ji   ta   "  Hum,"  the  other's 

ingthe  elfcctof  *•  ^^X^  *«"  «^  S^M."lFtctt  upon  honV«r!-See  for 

t«ction  IS  apt  to  *orten  Ae  1"?^"^  ^„^f  „„e  is  at  thVcomer  of  Blackmoie- 

IS  a  deformity  so  deplojabte,  that  when  y          ^                                     adjoining 

there  is  reason  to  apprehend  it,  I  would  JiiXr*  ,".  t!:!"                                ' 

adTUe  the  patient  to  suffer  the  other  thigh  Clements  Inn.                           p.  C  N. 
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Tliu  tn,Vi  ittir  fm>  ftiiifmbtn'  ttl  1i 
lUu'd  n'rr  art  Oat  daski  ■  ■nlUEi  lind. 
*■!  lun  Uiit  gurl  tki  MtUfr  m  IIii  iI 


Thii  ediGce  obtained  li^  name  front  the 
meeting  ofThomu  Osborne  earl  ofDanby, 
and  WilKain  Cavendish  eail  uf  Devoc- 
shir«,  with  Mi.  John  D'Arcy,  pritaiely  one 
morning,  in  16B0,  upon  Whittinfiton  Moor, 
ai  a  middle  place  between  Chataworth, 
Kniveton,  and  Alton,  their  reapeciiTe  reii- 
dencea,  to  consult  about  the  revolution, 
then  in  agitation.  *  A  ihnwei  of  rain 
happening  lo  fall,  they  removed  to  the 
village  for  shelter,  and  finished  their  con- 
versBlion  at  a  public-house  iheie,  Ibe  sign 
of  "The  Cock  and  Pyno(."t 

The  part  assigned  to  the  earl  of  Danbjr 
was,  to  surprise  York;  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded. After  which,  the  earl  of  Deron- 
■hire  was  to  take  meaiures  at  Nottingham, 
where  the  declaration  far  a  free  parliament, 
which  be,  at  the  tiead  ofi  number  of  gentle- 
men of  Derbyshire,  bad  signed  Not.  28, 
1488J  was  adopted  by  the  nobility,  gentry, 

■  Knim.  t  A  pnriiHdiliiiiMfn'a'MiHl*. 


and  commonalty  of  the  northern  countiet, 
there  assembled.*  To  iheconcurreooe  of  these 
patriots  with  the  proceedings  in  bvour  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  in  the  west,  the  nation 
is  indebted  for  the  establishment  ofiti  rights 
and  libertiee. 

The  cottage  here  reprejented  stands  at 
the  point  where  the  road  from  Chnterlield 
divides  into  two  branches,  to  Sheffield  and 
Rotherbam.  The  room  where  the  noble- 
men sat  ii  fifleeo  feel  by  twelve  feet  tea, 
and  is  to  this  day  called  "  The  Plotting 
Parlour."'  The  old  armed-cliait,  still  re- 
maininfc  in  it,  it  shown  by  the  landlord  with 
particular  satisfiution,  as  that  in  which  it  is 
said  Ifaeearl  ofDevonsbiresat ;  and  he  tells 
with  equal  pleasure,  how  it  was  visited  hjf 
his  descendants,  and  the  descendants  of  hii 
es,  in  the  year  ITSB.  Some  new 
for  the  better  accommodalioo  of 
e  added  several  yean  ago. 


•  Drtrin{|-i  NalliifhiB,  p. 
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Tk€  Mu  of  Leedt  own  account  of  hU  tneet*  liam,  the  Revolution  Jubilee  was  odebnted 

JR^  the  earl  of  Devonthire  and  Mr,  John  at  Whittington  and  Chesterfield,  as  appears 

D*Arq^  at  U^Utiftgtom^  in  the  county  by  the  following  letter  frOm  the  Teneiable 

of  Derby,  a.  d.  1 688.  rector  of  the  parish : — 


Hie  earl  of  Danby,  afterwards  duke  of 
Leeds,  was  impeached,  a.  d.  1678,  of  high 
treason  by  the  house  of  commons,  on  a 
charge  of  being  in  the  French  interest,  and, 
in  particular,  of  being  popishly  affected : 
maoy,  both  peers  and  commoners,  were 
misled,  and  nad  conceived  an  erroneous 
opinion  concerning  him  and  his  political 
conduct.  This  he  has  stated  himself,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  letters^  printed  in 
1710,  where  he  says,  **  The  malice  of  ray 
accusation  did  so  manifestly  appear  in  that 
article  wherein  I  was  charged  to  be  popishly 
a|fected,  that  I  dare  swear  there  was  not 
one  of  my  accusers  that  did  then  believe 
that  article  against  me." 

The  duke  then  proceeds,  for  the  further 
clearing  of  himself,  in  these  memorable 
words,  relative  to  the  meeting  at  Whitting- 
ton:— 

**  The  duke  of  Devonshire  abo,  when  we 
were  partners  in  the  secret  trust  about  the 
revolution,  and  who  did  meet  me  and  Mr. 
John  D*Arcy,  for  that  purpose,  at  a  town 
called  Whittington,  in  Deroyshire,  did,  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  Mr.  ]>Arcy,  make 
a  voluntary  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
mistakes  he  had  been  led  into  about  me ; 
and  said,  that  both  he,  and  most  others, 
were  entirely  convinced  of  their  error.  And 
be  came  to  sir  Henry  Goodrick's  house  in 
Yorkshire  purposely  to  meet  me  there 
again,  in  order  to  concert  the  times  and 
methods  by  which  he  should  act  at  Notting- 
ham, (which  was  to  be  his  post,)  and  one 
at  York,  (which  was  to  be  mine ;)  and  we 
agreed,  that  I  should  first  attempt  to  sur- 
prise York,  because  there  was  a  small  garri- 
son with  a  governor  there;  whereas  Not- 
tingham was  but  an  open  town,  and  might 
five  an  alarm  to  York,  if  he  should  appear 
in  arms  before  I  had  made  my  attempt 
upon  York ;  which  was  done  accordingly  ;t 
but  is  mistaken  in  divers  relations  of  it. 
And  I  am  confident  that  the  duke  (had  he 
been  now  alive)  would  have  thanked 
nobody  for  putting  his  prosecution  of  me 
amongst  the  glorious  actions  of  his  life.** 


On  the  4th  and  5th  of  November  1788, 
the  centenary  of  the  landing  of  king  WiU 

*  Son  aad  Mr  of  Conyert  carl  of  HoIderneM. 

t  Vor  tha  «arl  of  Devonshire's  pn>ce«ding«  at  Derhj 
•nd  Whittinf  on,  MsMr.  Deering's  History  of  Molting- 
karw,  p.  980.  Mr.  Drake,  p.  177  of  >>»»  Kboraciim,  jubt 
aevtMB   the  e^rl  of  Daabjps  appearance  at  York. 


To  Mr.  Gough, 

fFhittingtou,  Oct.U,  1788. 

Dea«*  sir, — We  are  to  have  most  grand 
doings  at  this  place,  5lh  of  November  next, 
at  the  Revolution-houeef  which  I  believe 
you  saw  when  you  was  here.  The  resolu> 
tions  of  the  committee  were  ordered  to  be 
inserted  in  the  London  prints,  so  I  presume 
you  may  have  seen  them.  I  am  desired 
to  preach,  the  sermon. 

I  remain,  your  much  obliged,  Ace 

S.  Peoge. 

ReeokUhns. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  lords 
and  gentlemen  at  the  last  Chesterfield  races, 
to  conduct  and  manage  the  celebration  of 
the  intended  jubilee,  on  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  glorious  revolution,  at  the 
Revolution-house  in  Wtuttiogtoo,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  where  measmes  were  first 
concerted  for  the  promotion  of  that  grand 
constitutional  event,  in  these  midland  parts, 
have  this  day  met,  and  upon  consideration 
come  to  the  follovriog  resolutions : — 

That  general  Gladwin  do  take  the  chair 
at  this  meeting.    That  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Pegge  be  requested  to  preach  a  sermon  on 
the  occasion  at  Whittington  church,  on  the 
5th  day  of  November  next.    That  the  gen- 
tlemen who  intend  to  honour  the  meeting 
with  their  company  do  assemble  at  Whit- 
tington church,  exactly  at  eleven  o*clock  in 
the  forenoon  of  that  day,  to  attend  divine 
service.     That  immediately  afler   service 
they  meet  at  the  Revolution-house,  where  a 
cold  collation  will  be  provided.    That  they 
go  in  procession  from  thence  to  Chester- 
field, where  ordinaries  will  be  provided  at 
the  Angel,  Castle,  and  Falcon  inns.    That 
the  meeting  be  open  to  all  friends  of  the 
revolution.    That  letters  be  written  to  the 
dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Leeds,  and  the         . 
earl  of  Stamford,  to  request  the  honour  of        j 
their  attendance  at  that   meeting.    That 
there  be  a  ball  for  the  ladies  in  the  evening 
at  the  assembly-room  in  Chesterfield.  Tliai 
a  subscription  of  one  guinea  each  be  en- 
tered into  for  defraying  the  extraordinary 
expenses  on  the  occasion,   and  that   the 
same  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Wilkinsons,  in    Chesterfield.      That    the 
committee  do  meet  again  on  Wednesday, 
the  8th  of  October  neXt,  at  the  Angel  inn, 
in  Chesterfield,  at  one  o'clock.    That  thes 
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resolutions  be  published  in  the  Derby  and 
N9ttingham  newspapers,  and  in  the  St. 
James's,  Whitehall,  and  Lloyd's  Evening 
Posts,  and  the  London  and  English  Chro* 
nicies. 

Henry  Gladwik,  Chairman. 

Chesterfield,  Sept  27, 1788. 

According  to  these  resolutions,  on  Tues- 
day the  4th  of  November,  the  committee 
appointed  to  conduct  the  jubilee  had  a  pre- 
vious meeting,  and  dined  together  at  the 
*'  Revolution-house'*  in  Whittington.  The 
duke  of  Devonshire,  lord  Stamford,  lord 
George  and  lord  John  Cavendish,  vrith 
several  neighbouring  gentlemen,  were  pre- 
sent. After  dinner  a  subscription  was 
opened  for  the  erecting  of  a  monumental 
column,  in  commemoration  of  the  glonouv 
revolution,  on  that  spot  where  the  earls  of 
Devonshire  and  Danby,  lord  Delamere, 
and  Mr.  John  D'Arcy,  met  to  concert 
measures  which  were  eminently  instrumen- 
tal in  rescuing  the  liberties  of  their  country 
from  perdition.  As  this  monument  was 
intended  to  be  not  less  a  mark  of  public 
gratitude,  than  the  memorial  of  an  impor- 
tant event,  it  was  requested,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  above-mentioned 
families  would  excuse  their  not  being  per- 
mitted to  join  in  the  expense. 

On  the  5lh,  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  the 
commemoration  commenced  with  divine 
service  at  Whittington  church.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Pegge,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  deli- 
vered an  excellent  sermon  from  the  words 
**  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made ;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it." 
Though  of  a  great  age,  having  that  very 
morning  entered  his  eighty-fifth  year,  he 
spoke  with  a  spirit  which  seemed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  occasion  ;  his  senti- 
ments were  pertinent,  well  arranged,  and 
his  expression  animated. 

The  descendants  of  the  illustrious  houses 
of  Cavendish,  Osborne,  Boothe,  and  D'Arcy, 
(for  the  venerable  duke  of  Leeds,  vdiose 
age  would  not  allow  him  to  attend,  had 
sent  his  two  grandsons,  in  whom  the  blood 
of  Osborne  and  D'Arcy  united  ;)  a  nume- 
rous and  powerful  gentry ;  a  wealthy  and 
respectable  yeomanry ;  a  hardy,  yet  decent 
and  attentive  peasantry  ;  whose  intelligent 
countenances  showed  that  they  understood, 
and  would  be  firm  to  preserve,  that  blessing, 
for  which  they  were  assembled  to  return 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  presented  a  truly 
solemn  spectacle,  and,  to  the  eye  of  a  philo- 
sopher, the  most  interesting  that  can  be 
imagined. 

After  service  the  company  went  in  suc- 


cession to  view  the  **  Revolution-house," 
and  the  room  called  "The  Plotting  Parlour," 
with  the  old  armed-chair  in  which  the  earl 
of  Devonshire  is  said  to  have  sitten ;  and 
every  one  partook  of  an  elegant  cold  colla- 
tion, which  was  prepared  in  the  new  rooms 
annexed  to  the  cottage.  Some  time  being 
spent  in  this,  then  began 

The  Proceseion. 

Constables  vnth  long  staves,  two  and 
two. 

The  eight  clubs,  four  and  four,  with  flags 
inscribed  ''The  Protestant  Religion,  and 
the  Liberties  of  England,  we  will  maintain," 
— **  Libertas ;  quae  sera,  tamen  respexlt  in- 
ertem."  «  Liberty  secured."—"  The  Glo- 
rious Revolution  1688." — "  Liberty,  Pro- 
perty, Trade,  Manufactures.*' — "  In  Me- 
mory of  the  Glorious  Assertors  of  British 
Freedom  1688." — "  Revolted  from  Tyranny 
at  Whittington  1688."—"  Bill  of  Rights." 
"  Willielmus  Dux  Devon.  Bonorum  Prin- 
cipum  Fidelis  Subditus;  Inimicus  et  In- 
visus  Tyrannis." 

[The  members  of  the  eight  clubs  were 
estimated  at  two  thousand  persons, 
each  having  a  white  wand  in  his  hand, 
with  blue  and  orange  tops  and  favours, 
with  the  word  "  Revolution  "  stamped 
upon  them.] 

The  Derbyshire  militia's  band  of  music. 

The  corporation   of   Chesterfield  in  their 

formalities,  who  joined  the  procession 

on  entering  the  town* 

The  duke  of  Devonshire  in  his  coach  and 

six. 
Attendants   on  horseback   with   four   led 

horses. 
The  earl  of  Stamford  in  his  post-chaise  and 

four. 
Attendants  on  horseback. 
The  earl  of  Danby  and  lord  Francis  Os- 
borne in  their  post^haise  and  four. 
Attendants  on  horseback. 
Lord  George  Cavendish  in  his  post-chaise 

and  four. 

Attendants  on  horseback. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  in  his  post-chaise 

and  four. 

Attendants  on  horseback. 

Sir  Francis  Molyneux  and  sir  Henry  Hun- 

loke,  barts.  in  sir  Henry's  coach  and  six. 

Attendants  on  horseback. 

And  upwards  of  forty  other  carriages  of  the 

neighbouring  gentry,  with  their  attendants. 

Gentlemen  on  horseback,  three  and  three. 

Servants  on  horseback,  ditto. 

The  procession  paraded  different  parts  of 
the  town   of   Chesterfield   to  the   Castle, 
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where  the  Derbyshire  band  of  music  formed 
in  the  centre,  and  played  **  Rule  Britan- 
nia/* <*  God  save  the  King^/*  &c.  The 
clubs  and  corporation  still  proceeded  in 
the  same  order  to  the  mayor's,  and  then 
dispersed. 

The  whole  was  conducted  with  order 
and  regularity.  Notwithstanding  there 
were  fifty  carriages,  four  hundred  gentle* 
men  on  horseback,  two  thousand  on  foot, 
and  an  astonishing  throng  of  spectators, 
not  an  accident  happened.  All  was  joy 
and  gladness,  without  a  single  burst  of  un- 
ruly tumult  and  uproar.  The  sun  shed 
auspicious  beams,  and  blessed  the  happj 
day  with  unusual  splendour. 

The  company  was  so  .numerous  as 
scarcely  to  be  accommodated  at  the  three 
principal  ions.  The  dinner  at  the  Castle 
was  senred  in  a  style  of  unusual  elegance. 
The  first  five  toasts  after  the  repast  were  :— 

1.  The  king. 

2.  The  glorious  and  immortal  memory 
of  king  William  III. 

3.  Tne  memory  of  the  Glorious  Reroln- 
tion. 

4.  The  memory  of  those  Friends  to  their 
Country,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  were  instrumental  in  efiecting  the 
Glorious  Revolution  in  1688. 

5.  The  Law  of  the  Land. 

In  the  evening  a  brilliant  exhibition  of 
fireworks  was  played  off,  under  the  direo* 
tion  of  signior  Pieiro;  during  which  the 
populace  were  regaled  with  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  liquor.  The  day  concluded 
with  a  ball,  at  which  were  present  near 
three  hundred  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The . 
late  duchess  of  Devonshire,  surrounded  by 
the  bloom  of  the  Derbyshire  hills,  presented 
a  picture  scarcelv  to  be  portrayed.  Nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ball-tickets  were  re- 
ceived at  the  door. 

The  warm  expression  of  gratitude  and 
affection  sparkling  in  every  eye  must  haw 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  those  noble  per- 
sonages, whose  ancestors  were  the  source 
of  this  felicity,  a  sensation  which  monarcns 
in  all  their  glory  might  envy.  The  utmost 
harmony  and  felicity  prevailed  throughout 
the  whole  meeting.  A  hoeshead  of  ale 
was  distributed  to  the  populace  at  Whit- 
tington,  and  three  hogsheads  at  Chester- 
field ;  where  the  duke  of  Devonshire  gave 
also  three  guineas  to  each  of  the  eight 
clubs. 

At  this  meeting  party  distinctions  were 
forgotten.  Persons  of  all  ranks  and  deno- 
minations wore  orange  and  blue  in  memory 
of  the  great  event ;  and  the  most  respecta- 
ble Roman  CaihoUc  families  vied  in  their 


endeavours  to  show  how  Just  a  sense  thej 
had  of  the  value  of  civil  liberty.* 

The  Rev.  P.  Cunningham,  of  Eyam,  a 
place  which  readers  of  the  last  sheet  can 
scarcely  have  forgotten,  addressed  some 
stanzas  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge,  the 
rector  of  Whittington,  on  occasion  of  the 
festivity,  together  vrith  the  fcllowtng 

Ods 

For  ike  RevobUloM  Jubilee^  1788. 

Wbm  lawlen  power  bis  in»  hind. 
Wh«n  blinded  leal  b«r  Aamiiif  bnad 

O'er  AlbioB'e  idaad  way'd ; 
Isdifnaat  freedom  TetTd  the  eight ; 
EeKpi'd  her  eoB  of  ^lmy*»  light ; 

Her  CiT'rite  realm  euley'd. 

IXetreit  ehe  wMider'd :— when  afiur 
She  eew  her  Naeeaa*e  frieadlj  eter 

Stream  throog h  the  etoimf  air : 
She  eall'd  anraad  a  patriot  band ; 
She  bade  them  aare  a  naktag  land  s 

Aad  deathlesi  K^orj  share. 


Her  eanee  Ihmr  danstlees  besrte  iaspir'd. 
With  aaeient  Roman  Tirtae  Sx'd, 

Thej  ploagh'd  dM  sargmg  maui ; 
With  fav'riag  gales  frem  Belgia*s  shore 
Her  heave»4iieeted  hero  bore, 

Asd  freedom  erown*d  his  reiga. 

With  eqaal  warmth  her  epirit  glows, 
Thoegh  hoarjr  Time's  oeateaaia 

New  silTer  o'er  her  Aune. 
For  hark,  what  eoags  of  triumph  tell, 
Stin  gratefel  Britons  love  to  dwell 

On  Wiltiam*s  glorions  name. 


VIRTUOUS  DESPOTISM. 

CBAaACTSK  or  Alia  Bhyb, 

One  of  the  purest  and  most  exemplary 
monarchs  that  ever  existed,  a  female  witb> 
out  vanity,  a  bigot  without  intolerance, 
possessed  of  a  mind  imbued  with  the 
deepest  superstition,  yet  receiving  bo  im- 
pressions except  what  promoted  the  happi- 
ness of  those  under  its  influence ;  a  being 
exercisiuff  in  the  most  active  and  able 
manner  despotic  power,  not  merely  with 
sincere  humility,  out  under  the  severest 
moral  restraint  that  a  strict  conscience  can 
impose  upon  human  action.  And  all  this 
combined  with  the  greatest  indulgence  foi 
the  weakness  and  faults  of  others.t 

•  Ppfrge's  Anecdotes  of  Old  Times,  p.  Ixtii,  Secl 
r  Sir  John  Maloolm'a  Central  India. 
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UXBRIDGE  The  mansion  in  which  the  commissionen 

met  is  thus  described  by  lord  Clarendon  : — 

^^^  *•  There  was  a  good  house  at  the  end  of  the 

THE  TREATY  HOUSE.  town,  which  was  provided  for  the  treaty, 

i».w..*..r..  r■,^«-^rv.«  Pr.,Ti^^.T«T  n,^  whcfe  was  a  feir  room  in  the  middle  of  the 

RiMARKABLE  CooKiNO  FOUNTAIN,  &c.  ^^^^^^  handsomely  dressed  up  for  the  com- 

For  the  Table  Book,  missioners  to  sit  in ;  a  large  square  table 

being  placed  in  the  middle  with  seats  for 

Uxbridge,  the  most  considerable  market  the  commissioners,  one  side  being  sufficient 

town  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  distant  for  those  of  either  party ;  and  a  rail  for 

from  London  about  fifteen  miles  on  the  others  who  should  be  thought  necessary  to 

north-west.    It  consists  of  one  long  street,  be  present,  which  went  round.    There  were 

which  is  neatly  paved,  and  its  situation  on  many  other  rooms  on  either  side  of  this 

the  road  to  Oxford,  Gloucester,  and  Milford  great  room,  for  the  commissioners  on  either 

Haven,  is  productive  of  much  benefit  to  the  side  to  fptire  to,  when  they  thought  fit  to 

inhabitants,  while  it  imparts  a  constant  air  consult  by  themselves,  and  to  return  again 

of  bustle  and  vivacity  to  the  main  thorough-  to  the  public  debate ;  and  there  being  good 

fare.*  The  name  of  this  place  was  anciently  stairs  at  either  end  of  the  house,  they  never 

spelt  Oxebruge ;  and  in  more  modem  re-  went  through  each  other's  quarters,  nor 

cords  Woxebrugge,  or  Woxebruge.f    The  met  but  in  the  great  room.*' 

derivation  seems  easily  discovered :— the  This  mansion,  which  is  situated  at  the 

place  was  noted  in  dutant  ages  for  the  western  extremity  of  the  town  of  Uxbridge, 

passage  of  oxen  from  the   adjacent  fields  (was  formerly  a  seat  of  the  Bennet  family, 

m  Buckinghamshire,    and  a  bridge  was  and  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  the  residence 

constructed  over  the  river  Colne,  which  of  Mr.  Carr,)  is  still  standing,  and  was  a 

flows  near  the  town.  few  .  years    since  converted  into  an   inn. 

Speed    asserts    that    a    monastery  was  bearing  the  sign  of  the  Crown,  and  has 

founded  here,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  ;  but  since  undergone  considerable  repairs.    The 

it  is  neither  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  part  towaitls  the  high  road  has  been  newly 

nor  is  any  trace  of  it  now  to  be  met  with,  •ironted,  but  one  entire  end,  and  some  in- 

Uxbridge  has  been  celebrated  in  history,  ferior  portions  of  the  outside,  still  retain 

for  the  treaty  which  took  place  there  be-  their  original  appearance.    Two  principal 

tween  commissioners    appointed    respec-  rooms  likewise  remain  untouched  by  mo- 

tively  by  the  king  and   the  parliament,  dern  innovations ;  one  of  these  is  the  room 

during  the  disturbances  of  the  seventeenth  in  which  Charles  I.  slept ;   the  other  in 

century.  which  he  signed  the  treaty  with  the  parlia- 

The  commissioners  met  in  January  1645;  ment,  and    in  which  the  commissioners 

the  numbers  were  sixteen  on  the  part  of  the  afterwards  met.    The  treaty  room,  as  it  is 

king,  and  twelve  on  behalf  of  tne  parlia-  called,  is  a  spacious  apartment,  and  is  lined 

ment,  together  with  the  Scottish  comrois-  with  panelled  oak  wainscotting :   it  con- 

sioners.    It  was  agreed,  that  the  Scottish  tains  an  original  portrait  of  Mary  queen  of 

and   parliamentary   commissioners  should  Scots,  taken  a  short  time  previous  to  her 

give  in  their  demands  with  regard  to  three  execution,  which  is  greatly  admired ;  a  copy 

important  articles,  viz.  religion,  the  militia,  from   Vandyke  of  Charles  I.;  and  some 

and  Ireland ;  and  that  these  should  be  sue-  excellent  portraits  engraved  by  Bartolozzi 

cessively  discussed  in  conference  with  the  from  paintings  in  Windsor  castle,  among 

king's  commissioners.}  whom  are  sir    Thomas   More,  his  father. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  no  rational  (judge  More,)  and  his  son ;  and  two  females 
discussion  could  be  expected.  The  demands  who  I  believe  were  governesses  to  part  of 
made  by  the  parliament  were  so  great,  that,  the  family  of  Charles  I.  The  room  in 
had  they  been  granted,  the  crown  would  which  the  king  slept  is  more  handsomely 
have  been  divested  of  its  d«ie  weight  and  wainscotted  than  the  former,  being  in  many 
dignity  in  the  state ;  and  been  rendered  parts  curiously  and  laboriously  carved,  ana 
linable  to  protect  those  who  had  so  faith-  has  a  circular  oak  pillar  on  each  side  of  the 
fully  adhered  to  the  royal  cause  during  its  fire*place,  which  is  ornamented  with  taste- 
troubles,  ful  and  elaborate  workmanship. 

......,._^.^^_____^__ Another  curiosity  at  this  house,  though 

•  BeantiMofEntrlandaiidWaie*.  DOt  of  SO  ancient  a  date,  or  possessing 

f  I  believe  I  am  right  in  etatiiig  (I  do  it  from  nemory)  equal  charms  for  the  antiquarian,  deserves 

A^t  oo  the  town  mensnres  it  i>  epeit  -  Wexbri^."^  ^  gligl,^  ^x\ce.    In  the  garden  is  a  foun- 

t  M-nitelock,  p.  «3l.   Dvgdnle,  ?.  7».  tain  supplied  with  water,  which  has  been 
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obtained  by  boring,  and  which  falls  into  a 
reservoir  containing  perch,  tench,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  eels  ;*  at  the  top 
of  the  fountain  is  an  appropriate  weather- 
cock— an  anrier,  with  his  landing-net  rest- 
ing  against  bis  shoulder,  his  rod  in  his 
hand,  and  his  line  and  float  moving  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  according  as  the  figure 
is  turned  by  the  wind.  On  the  water  at- 
taining a  certain  height  it  is  carried  off  by 
a  pipe,  and  falb  on  an  overshot  whe^ 
^bout  three  feet  in  circumference ;  the  use 
to  which  this  is  applied  is  very  remarkable 
— that  of  turning  four  spits  at  once  before 
the  kitchen  firei  I  am  informed  that  a 
similar  plan  to  this  is  adopted  in  Cheshire, 
but  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  the  place. 

J.  R.  J. 

[I0  tke  •*  OMttaau't  MafttiM  **  for  Aqgvtt  ]7B9^ 
ftere  ia  aa  eafrarinf t  daaeribad  aa  **  •  vi«ir  of  tha 
booae  wKaia  tba  nnfinrtaaata  Ckarka  I.  aifoad  (ka 
traatj  of  Ujcbridga,  Jan.  M,  1644.**  Tha  writer  of  tha 
•eooant  aaoaxad  to  that  print  aaja,  *'  Tka  hooaa  haa 
been  pulled  dowo  within  ttaaa  few  jtrntti  it  itood  at 
the  end  of  Uxbridga  town*  ia  tha  road  to 
flald."   E».] 


6arnrfc  ^a^e 

No.  XXXVIII. 

[From  the  <<  Fawn,**  a  Comedy,  by  John 
Marston,  1606.] 

In  the  Prefoce  to  this  Play,  the  Poet 
glances  at  some  of  the  Play-w rights  of  his 
time;  with  a  handsome  acknowledgment, 
notwithstanding,  of  their  excellencies. 

**fomj  own  iatamt  let  thti  oaca  be  printed, 
that,  of  men  ot  mj  own  addition,  I  lore  moat,  pity 
aoma,  hate  none :  for  let  ma  tmlj  any  it,  I  onee  only 
loved  myaelf  for  loTiag  them  ;  and  anrely  I  ihall  ever 
raat  ao  eonatant  to  my  first  affsetian,  that,  let  their  «»- 
fentle  combininga,  diaenrteona  whispering*,  aerer  ao 
treaeheronsly  labonr  to  nndermine  my  nafonoed  repir- 
tatioa,  I  ahall  (aa  long  as  I  hare  being)  lore  the  least 
of  their  graeea,  and  only  pity  tha  greatest  of  theii 
vices. 

Ad  aaeni  atffiai  corsMa  q^hrv 


I  Commendatory  Verses  before  three  Playt 
of  Sir  WiUiam  Killigrew,  by  T.  L.] 


LONDON  WATCHMEN. 

Had  a  council  of  thieves  been  consulted, 
the  regulations  of  the  Watch  could  not 
have  been  better  contrived  for  their  accom- 
modation. The  coats  of  ^e  Watdimen 
are  made  as  large  and  of  as  white  cloth  aa 
possible,  to  enable  the  thieves  to  discern 
their  approach  at  the  greatest  distance ;  and 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  the  lantern 
is  added.  They  are  fixed  at  stations,  that 
thieves,  by  knowing  where  they  are,  may 
infer  where  they  are  not,  and  do  their  best ; 
the  intervals  of  half  an  hour  in  going  the 
rounds  are  just  such  as  to  give  expert  thieves 
a  fair  opportunity  of  getting  a  moderate 
booty  from  a  house.  That  they  may  not 
be  taken  by  surprise,  tliey  have  the  same 
accommodation  m  the  cry  of  the  time  that 
was  prayed  for  by  the  rats,  when  they  asked 
that  bells  might  be  hung  about  the  necks  of 
the  cats;  and  lastly,  that  the  burglars  mav 
have  all  possible  chance,  even,  if  surprMea, 
the  watchmen  mostly  chosen  are  old,  mfirm, 
and  im potent. t 


*  At  the  time  of  my  risit  I  was  informed  there  were 
aiarlir  two  Imndred  weigh r.  J.  R.  J. 

t  The  r»me«.  October,  1«7. 


Hat  thy  wiaa  aadmodaat  Iffnaa 
Fliea  tha  8ti^*a  kaaer  naa; 
Nat  bawdry  fTit  doea  falady  name, 
to  aMiva  langfatar  pata  nf  shamtr 


That  thy  thaatia'a  load  aoiaa 
May  be  viigia'a  ehaata  apglaaaa ; 
▲ad  the  stohd  matroa,  grave  diviaa, 
Their  laeUirea  doaa,  nuty  tend  to  thiae : 

S. 

That  no  actor*a  made  profeae, 
Todahaae  Ooda,  to  raiae  thy  strata ; 
Aad  peopla  foreed,  that  hear  thy  Play, 
loaay  aad  their  aoala  to  pay : 


That  thoo  laar'st  aftctad  phraaa 
To  the  ahopa  to  naa  aad  praise ; 
And  breath'st  a  noble  Courtly  Teia,<«* 
Smeh  aa  may  Caaar  entartaia. 


When  he  wearied  wovid  lay  daws 
The  bardena  that  attead  a  erown ; 

Dbband  hu  aonl's  severer  powers ; 

la  mirth  aad  ease  disaolTS  two  hoara  ■ 


Theaa  are  Ihy  iaferior  arta. 
These  I  call  thy  seeoad  parts. 
Bet  when  thon  earrieat  oa  the  plot 
And  all  are  loat  ia  th*  snbtle  kaat; 
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7. 

When  theaccne  ttioks  to  eyerjr  thoagbt. 

And  can  to  no  erent  be  broofl^t ; 
Wben  (thna  of  old  tb«  aeene  botraid) 
Poets  call'd  Gods  onto  their  aid, 

8. 

Wbo  bf  power  migbt  do  fbe  tbisf. 
Art  eoald  to  no  iasae  bring ; 
As  tbe  Pellenn  prince,  that  broke 
With  a  rude  and  down-right  stroke 

9. 

The  perplext  and  fatal  nooee. 
Which  his  skill  oonld  not  nnlooee  :— 

Thon  dost  a  nobler  art  profess ; 

And  the  ooyPd  serpent  ean'st  no  less 

10. 

Streteh  ont  from  eTerjr  twisted  foU, 
In  whieh  he  lay  iawore  and  roll*dt 
Induce  a  night*  and  then  a  daft 
Wrap  all  in  ebnds,  and  then  display. 

11. 

Th*  easy  and  the  eren  design  : 
A  plot,  without  a  God,  divine  I — 
Let  others*  bold  pretending  pens 
Write  acts  of  Gods,  that  know  not  men's ; 
In  this  to  thee  all  mo^t  resign  t 
Th*  Surprise  of  th*  Soene  is  wholly  thine.* 


[Commendatory  Verses  before  the  "  Faith- 
ful Shepherd ''  of  Fletcher.] 

There  are  no  sureties,  good  friend,  will  be  taken 

For  works  that  vulgar  good-name  hath  forsaken. 

A  Poem  and  a  PUy  too !  Why,  *tis  like 

A  Scholar  that's  a  Poet ;  their  names  etrike. 

And  kill  out-right :  one  cannot  both  fates  bear.— 

But  as  a  Poet,  that's  no  Scholar,  makea 

Vulgarity  his  whifflcr,  and  so  takes 

Passage  with  ease  and  stota  thro^  both  sides  'press 

Of  pageaat>seerB :  or,  as  Scholars  please. 

That  are  no  Poets,  more  than  Poets  leam'd, 

Bince  thtir  art  solely  is  by  souls  diseem'd, 

(The  others'  falls  within  the  common  sense. 

And  sheds,  like  common  light,  her  inflnenoe)  t 

Bo,  were  your  Play  no  Poem,  beta  thhug 

That  every  cobbler  to  his  patch  might  ring ; 

A  rout  ef  nifles,  like  the  multitude. 

With  no  one  limb  of  any  art  endued. 

Like  would  to  like,  and  praise  you :  but  beoanse 

Tour  poem  only  hath  by  «•  apfdause ; 

Renews  the  Goldeu  Age,  and  holds  through  all 

The  holy  laws  of  homely  Pastoral, 

Where  flowers,  and  founts,  and  nymphs,  and  semi-goda. 

And  all  the  Graces,  find  their  old  abodes ; 

Where  poets  flourish  but  in  endless  Terse, 

And  meadows  nothing-fit  for  purchasers  : 

This  Iron  Ag^  that  eats  itself,  will  nerer 

Bite  at  your  Golden  World,  that  others  erer 

Loved  as  itself.    Then,  like  your  Book,  do  yon 

Live  in  old  peace :  and  that  far  praise  allow. 

O,  ChapmOM. 


[Commendatory  Verses  before  the  "Rebel- 
lion/* a  Tragedy,  by  T.  Rawlins,  1640.] 

To  aea  a  Springot  of  thy  tsnder  age  • 
With  snob  a  lofty  strain  to  word  a  Stage ; 
To  see  a  Tragedy  from  thee  in  print. 
With  such  a  worM  of  fine  meanders  in't ; 
Fnnles  my  wond'ring  soul :  for  there  appears 
Such  disproportion  'twist  thy  lines  and  yeara, 
That,  when  I  read  thy  lines,  meflkinks  I  see 
The  sweet-tongued  Ovid  fall  upon  his  knee 
With  »•  Pmrc0  Pnoar.**  Every  line  and  word 
*  Runs  in  sweet  numbers  of  its  own  accord. 
But  I  am  thunderstmok,  that  all  thu  while 
Thy  unfeaUier'd  quill  should  write  a  tragic  styb. 
This,  above  all,  my  admiration  draws. 
That  one  so  young  should  know  dramatic  laws : 
Tis  rare,  and  therefore  is  not  for  the  spaa 
Or  greasy  thumbs  of  every  common  in&an. 
The  damask  rose  that  sprouts  before  the  Spring, 
Is  fit  for  none  to  smell  at  but  a  king. 
Go  on,  sweet  friend :  I  hope  in  time  to  see 
Thy  temples  rounded  with  the  Daphnean  tree ; 
And  if  men  ask  **  Who  nursed  thee  V*  I'll  say  tkna. 
•*  It  was  the  Ambrasiaa  Spring  of  Pegasus." 

RobiHChamb€rM9. 

C.  L. 


THE  ACTING  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  acting  of  children  in  adult  characters 
is  of  yery  ancient  date.  Laibathiel  Pavy,  a 
boy  ivho  died  in  his  thirteenth  year,  was  so 
admirable  an  actor  of  old  men,  that  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  elegant  epitaph  on  him,  says, 
the  iates  thought  him  one,  and  therefore 
cut  the  thread  of  life.  This  bov  acted  in 
«  Cynthia's  Reveb"  and  "  The  Poetaster," 
in  1600  and  1601,  in  which  year  he  pro- 
bably died.  The  poet  speaks  of  him  with 
interest  and  affection. 

Weep  with  me  all  you  that  read 

This  little  story ; 
And  know  for  whom  a  tear  you  shed 

Death's  self  is  sorry. 

*Twas  a  child  that  did  so  thrive 

In  grace  and  feature. 
That  heaven  and  nature  seem'd  to  ttfive 

Whidi  own'd  the  creature. 

Tears  he  number'd,  soaroe  thirteen 

When  fates  tura'd  cruel. 
Yet  three  fill'd  Zodiacs  had  he  besD 

The  stage's  Jewel. 

And  did  act,  what  now  we  moan. 

Old  men  so  duly- 
As  sooth,  the  ParcsB  thought  him  one. 

Be  play'd  so  truly. 

Jetaon. 
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9  Bumb  Vral  of  ^anlytffrt  Crates. 


lo  the  fait  departed  tammer,  (1827,) 

J  wsv  Rnm  Keston,  I  ilept  ioio  *■  T  „  , 

10 — It.  Tape,"  at  Bromley,  to  roakein-    there  appeared  the  Mlowing  mcriplion 


.eston,  I  ilept  iolo  *■  Hie    beneath  the  ftoniuhmg  niniiouiilin^  acroll, 
..  tt — ■__    ._  — ■._-_     there  sppeMedihe  (of' — ■ — - — -—^ — ■• -• 
lttttnofgoUr~. 


;  and.  OTwr  tha  pariou 


O*  tlie  13th  oT  Jannar;  ISir,  bjr  the  Socie^  of  Bkomlet  Yottnn,  A  complete 
Peal  of  OniiMrt  Tripltt,  which  U  3040  cbangee  with  the  BeO*  thM*^  in  Gamineiao- 
uiion  of  Ww.  Chapman  deceased,  bainE  a  RinEer  in  the  Pariih  oTBromley  43  jears, 
Mxl  rang  upward*  of  60  peak.    Thii  Dumb  Peal  was  completed  in  3  Uoun  and  6 


Taos.  GtLEi  -  -  -  lit.  Wh.  KrHO  - 

Rd.  CaAeMAM  •  -  3nd.  Jmo.  AluN' 

WH.SABwa-   .  -  3rd.  Wii.Fni.Lra. 

Ge.  StONE  •  •  •  •  4th.  Jno.  Gbem-  . 
BsiHO  IjW  jlrW  l>«uni  Pwl  cftUtUmdn 

If  "  Wm.  Chapman  deceaied"  deaened  ihall  incteue  a  broker'i  litter,  and  be  ofaa 

lo  be  commemonted  by  luch  a  liogulBr  little  worth  to  him  ai  ChallertoQ's  manu- 

feai,  should  not  the  commeoi oration  of  the  acriplwaito  the  cheeaemonger,  fiom  whose 

leiX  itself  be  commemorated  *.     Ii  R.  Tape  rendinf  bngi  it  wat  laved,  the  other  Aaj, 

— (('ay-Tape,  though  he  now  Ij*) — evertait-  bj  the  "  Emperor  of  Autographs." 

In^'TapeT     Will  he  not  "fall  aitheleavei  "  ADurobPealofOorndsireTripleal" — 

do  f     Shall  "  The  Sun"  itself  move  lo  and  I  am  no  ringer,  but  1  write  the  Tenemble 

fro  in  the  High  Street  of  Bnimley,  ai  align,  appellation — lu  i  lead  it — with  reTcrence. 

lor  erer?     Can  the  golden  inscription — in  There  il  a  solemn  and  expressive  euphony 

honour  of  "  the  fint  Dumb  Peal  of  Gr&nd-  in  the  phrase,  like  that  of  a  well-liDowB 

•ire  Triples  ever  rang  in  thii  kingdom'* —  Mnlence  in  Homer,  descriptire  of  the  bil- 

•ndure   longer  than  corporation   n-eedoms  lowing!  and  lashings  of  the  lea;  which,  the 

presented  "  in  letters  of  gold,"  which  are  first  lime  I  heard  it,  seemed  to  me  an  emy 

icarceljr  leen  while  the  enlrandiised  wot-  by  the  father  of  Greek  poesy  towards  nni- 

ibies  li*e;  nor  inrriTe  them,  except  with  venal  language. 

tlieir  names,   in  the  engulfing  drawers   of  There  ts   a  barmony  in  the  pealing  of 

the  loTen  and  collector!  of  hand-writings*  bells  which  cannot  be  riolated,  without  dis- 

The  time  must  come  when  the  eloquence  of  coTery  of  ihe  infraction  by  the  merest  tyra; 

the  auctioneer  shall  hardly  obtain  for  the  and  in  virtue  of  the  truth  in  bells,  good 

Bolden  record  of  the  "  Bromley  Youths"  ringers  should  be  true  men.   Tliere  is,  also, 

(he  vahta  of  the  glaai  before  it — when  it  eridence  of  ptainnesi  and  linceritv  in  the 
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veiy  terms  of  their  art :  a  poem,  ^  In 
praise  of  RiDging,**  duly  dignifies  the 
practice,  and  sets  forth  some  of  them— 

Fine.' the  Youths  try  0ns  Singh  BM  to  KNUkd ; 
For,  to  parfaotioB  w1k»  ean  hope  to  rite* 
Or  climb  the  iteep  of  seience,  bat  the  man 
Who  bailds  on  steady  principles  alone. 
And  metlipd  regular.    Not  he  who  aiau 
To  plange  at  once  into  the  midst  of  art, 
Self-confident  and  vain :— amaaed  he  stands 
Confoonded  and  perplez'd,  to  find  he  hnows 
Least,  when  ha  thinks  himself  the  most  expert* 


In  order  dae  to  Rimnds  they  next  proeeed. 
And  each  attnnes  namerieal  in  tnm. 
Adepts  in  diis,  on  Thrne  Belf/i  they  essay 
Their  infant  skiU.    Complete  in  this,  they  try 
Their  strength  on  ^oar,  and,  mnsieally  bold. 
Fall  fonr-and-twenty  Changet  they  repeat 
Next,  as  in  practiee,  gradnal  they  adraaoe 
Ascending  onto  Fine,  they  ring  a  peal 
Of  OnButotret,^pleasing  to  a  tnnef nl  sonl  I 
On  they  proceed  to  5t>.    What  yarioos  peals 
Join'd  with  plain  Bobs  load  echo  thro'  the  air. 
While  ev'ry  ear  drinks  in  th'  harmonic  soond. 
With  Orandnrg  Triple  then  the'steeple  shakes    ke. 

Next  come  the  musical  Boh-rnqfcrw^  on 
eight  helb, — OOerty  oo  nine,— 

On  ten,  A»i«-ffv^,*— from^eleren,  Cinqmtt 
Accompanied  with  tenor,  forth  they  poor;— 
And  the  Bob-maximmi  results  frmn  twelTC  I 

**  Grandsire  Triples  I"  My  author  says^ 
'*  £?er  since  Grandsire  Triples  have  been 
discovered  or  practised,  5040  changes  mani- 
festly appeared  to  view ;  but " — mark  ye 
his  ardent  feeling  under  this — **  but^-to 
reach  the  lofty  summit  of  this  grand  climax 
w3is  a  difficulty  that  many  had  encountered, 
though  none  succeeded;  and  those  great 
names,  Hardham,  Condell,  Anable,  &c., 
who  are  now  recorded  on  the  ancient  rolls 
of  &me,  had  each  exhausted  both  skill  and 
patience  in  this  grand  pursuit  to  no  other 
purpose  than  being  convinced,  that  either 
the  task  itself  was  an  utter  impossibility, 
or,  otherwise,  that  all  their  united  efforts 
were  unequal  to  it ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  valuable  piece  of  treasure  would  at 
this  day  have  been  fast  locked  up  in  the 
barren  womb  of  sterile  obscurity,  had  not 
a  poor  imlettered  youth  appeared,  who  no 
sooner  approached  this  grand  pile,  but,  as 
if  by  magic  power,  he  varied  it  into  what- 
ever form  he  pleased,  and  made  it  at  once 
subservient  to  his  will !"  Jt  appears  that 
this  surprising  person  was  Mr,  John  Holt 
**  whose   extraordinary   abilities   must   fo 


ever  excite  the  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion of  all  professors  in  this  art,  whether 
novices  or  adepts!"  Th^  first  perfect  peal 
of  **  Grandsire  Triples"  was  John  Holt's ; 
**  it  was  rung  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westmin- 
ster, on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  July,  1751/' 
Be  it  remembered,  that  it  is  to  commemo- 
rate the  ringing  of  ihefint  "  complete  peal 
of  OfwuUire  Triple»  with  the  bells  mt</*- 
JMy*'  by  the  "  Bromlev  youths,"  that  they 
have  placed  their  golden  lines  in  the 
•*  Sun> 

The  <*  Bromley  Youths  r  Why  are  ringers 
of  all  ages  called  '< youths?"  Is  it  from 
their  continued  service  in  an  art,  which  by 
reason  of  multitudinous  "  changes  "  can 
never  be  wholly  learned?— sucii,  for  instance, 
as  in  "  the  profeniotij"  barristers  whereof, 
are,  in  legal  phraseology,  "  apprentices  of 
the  Law  ?" 

By  the  by,  I  have  somewhere  read,  or 
heard,  that  one  of  the  ancient  judges,  a  lover 
of  tintinnabulary  pastime,  got  into  a  county 
town  meog.  the  day  before  he  was  expected 
thither  to  hold  the  assizes,  and  the  neiX 
morning  made  one  among  the  *'  youths"  in 
the  belfry,  and  lustily  assisted  in  "  ringing- 
in**  his  own  clerk.  Certain  it  is  that  doctors 
in^divinity  have  stripped  off  their  coats  to  the 
exercise.  ••  And  moreover,"  says  the  author 
of  the  treatise  before  quoted,  *<  at  this  time, 
to  our  knom'ledge,  there  are  several  learned 
and  eminent  persons,  both  clergy  and  lay- 
men of  good  estates,  that  are  members  of 
several  societies  of  ringers,  and  think  them- 
selves very  highly  favoured  that  they  can 
arrive  at  so  great  an  happiness  and  ho- 
nour." 

In  the  advice  to  a  "  youth,"  on  the 
management  of  his  bell,  he  is  recommended 
to  <'  avoid  all  ungraceful  gestures,  and  un- 
seemly grimaces,  which,  to  the  judicious 
eye,  are  both  disagreeable  and  highly  cen- 
surable."* Ringing,  then,  is  a  comely  exer 
cise  ;  and  a  lover  of  the  *'  music  of  bells" 
may,  genteellv,  do  more  than  "  bid  them 
discourse."  Before  the  close  of  all  gentle- 
manly recreation,  and  othei  less  innocent 
vanities,  he  may  assure  himself  of  final 
commemoration,  by  a  mvffied  peal  of 
"  Grandsire  Triples."  As  a  loyal  subject 
he  dare  not  aspire  to  that  which  is  clearly 
for  kings  alone,— </«in6  "  Bobs  Royal.*'  I 
take  it  that  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  the 
only  sovereign  in  F.urope,  except  his  Holi- 
ness, who  can  rightfully  claim  a  mttfiea 
'*  Boh  Maximwfr 


/ 
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THE  CONDEMNED  SHIP  she  waa  precipitated  over  the  mighty  fiOfe, 

and  when  about  half  way  over  her  keel 

^^^  broke,  and  in  a  few  secoods  she  was  tora 

Tifv  PATTQ  ni7  wrArAnA  to  fragments.    There  were  probably  from 

gae,  Ji-Aia^  ur  niAUAiui.  ^^^^^  ^^  g^y  thousand  spectators  who  wit- 

...                             ^    •    ^1.    A        •  nessed  this  novel  and  imposing  spectacle.'* 

Vanous  announcements  m  the  Amencan  j^                 ^^^  the  ^me  p^r   that 

papers  of  a  large  vessel,  constructed  for  the  u  ^^    pWpendicular   height    of  the  falls, 

Durpose  o?  passing  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  ^^  ^y^^  {^een    by  actual    measurement 

have  terminated  in  very  unsatisfactory  ac-  f^„    ^^    ^^^    y^\-^       ,^„^,      ^^^^ 

counts   of  the    manner  wherein  the  ship  f^„  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^J^  ^^^^^^ 

deluded.     All  descriptions,  hitherto,  are  ^       ^^  ^^  Terrapin  rocks,  eight  hundred 

deficient  m  esMtness;  nor  do  we  know  for  ^^   ^^^^  ^j,^  ^^^^^     The  mSde  adopted 

what  purpose  the  experunent  was  devised,  j^  ascertaining  the  depth,  from  the  brink  of 

nor  wliy  certain  ammals  were  put  aboard  ^^e  fall  to  the  surface  of  the  water  below, 

the  condemned  ship.  The  latest  particulars  ^^^  no  room  to  question  its  correctness! 

are  in  Uie  following  letter  to  the  printers  of  ^    j^  ^^  scantling  was  used,  projecting 

the  «  Albany  Daily  Advertiser :  -  ^^^^  ^  ^.^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^{'^jJ^  ^^| 

4€  n„4r.i^   Q.^  o   ino-r  of  the  precipice,  from  which  was  suspended 

Bnfah,  Sept.  9.  1827.  ^  cord  with  a  weight  attached,  r^ching 

'*  I  would  have  written  yesterday  some  fairly  to  the  water  in  a  perpendicular  line, 

few  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Condemned  The  length  of  the  cord  to  the  surface  of  the 

SAifi,'  but  it  was  utterly  impossible.    The  water  at  the  brink  was  thirteen  feet  one 

public-houses  at  the  falls  were  so  thronged,  inch — ftt>m  this  to  the  water  below,  on 

that  almost  every  inch  of  the  floor  was  accurate  measurement,  the  distance   was 

occupied  as   comfortable  sleeping   apart-  found  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet 

ments.    My  companions  and  myself  slept  four  inches.    These  fiicts  are  duly  certified 

upon  three  straws  for  a  bed,  and  had  a  to  us  by  several  gentlemen,  natives  and  fo- 

feather  turned  edgeways  for  a  pillow.     At  reigners,  and  by  Mr.  Hooker,  the  superin- 

about  two  o'clock  p.m.  the  word  was  given  tendent  of  Goat  Island.     We  are  told,  this 

*  she  comes,  she  comes,*  and  in  about  half  is  the  first  successful  attempt  that  was  ever 

an  hour  she  struck  the  first  rapid,  keeled  made  to  ascertain  the  perpendicular  descent 

very  much,  and  lost  her  masts  and  spars,  by  actual  measurement.     Heretofore  it  has 

which  caused  her  again  to  right.     Imagine  been  done  by  observation." 

to  yourself  a  human  being  on  board,  and  Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller  and  natural- 

the  awfiil  sensations  he  must  have  ezperi-  ist,  who  vras  bom  in  1715,  and  died  about 

enced  on  her  striking  the  rapid,  which  ap-  1779,  visited  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  August 

peared  for  a  moment  to  the  beholders  to  be  1750,  and  he  being,  perhaps,  the  first  dis- 

ner  last ;  but,  as  I  observed  before,  on  her  tinguished  writer  who  seems  to  have  written 

masts  giving  way,  she  again  righted,  and  concerning  them  with  accuracy,  his  account 

was  turned  sideways,  in  which  course  she  is  subjoined,  divested  of  a  few  details,  which 

proceeded  to  the  second  rapid,  where  she  on  this  occasion  would  not  be  interesting, 

struck   and  stuck  about  a  minute,  and  it  When  Kalm  saw  these  astonishing  waters 

seemed  as  though  the  elements  made  their  the  country  was  in  the  possession  of  the 

last  and  desperate  efibrt  to  drive  her  over  French.    By  the  civility  of  the  command* 

this  rapid.    She  was  thrown  completely  on  ant  of  the  neighbouring  fort,  he  was  at- 

her  side,  filled,  and  again  righted,  and  pro-  tended  by  two  officers  of  the  garrison,  with 

ceeded  on  her  course.   Here  let  me  remark,  instructions  to  M.  Joncaire,  who  had  lived 

there  were  two  bears,  a  bufialo,  a  dog,  and  ten  years  at  the  *'  carrying  place,"  to  go  with 

several  other  animals  on  board.    The  bears  him  and  show  and  tell  him  whatever  he  knew, 

now  left  the  wreck  and  laid  their  course  for  -  He  writes  to  thisefiectin  alettertooneofhis 

shore,  where  they  were  caught,  and  brought  friends  at  Philadelphia : — *'  A  little  before 

up  to  Mr.  Brown^s  hotel,  and  sold  for  five  we  came  to  the  carrying-place  the  water  d" 

dollars  a  piece.    The  bufialo  likewise  left  Niagara  river  grew  so  rapid,  that  four  men 

the  schooner,  but  laid  his  course  down  the  in  a  light  birch  canoe  had  much  work  to 

falls,  and  was  precipitated  over  them  and  get  up  thither.     Canoes  can  co  yet  half  a 

was  killed,  as  was  said,  by  a  spar  falling  league  above  the  beginning  of  the  carrying- 

across  his  back ;  as  for  the  other  animals,  it  place,  though  they  must  work  against  a 

is  not  known  what  became  of  them.     The  water  extremely  rapid ;  but  higher  up  it  is 

vessel  after  going  over  the  second  rapid  quite  impossible,  the  whole  course  of  the 

was  turned  stern  foremost,  in  which  way  water,  for  two  leagues  and  a  half  up  to  the 
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great  hXU  beiag  a  series  <A  smaUei  lalU, 
one  under  another,  in  which  the  greatest 
canoe  or  bateau  would  in  a  moment  be 
turned  upside  down.  We  went  ashore 
therefore,  and  walked  over  the  carrying* 
place,  having,  besides  the  high  and  steep 
side  of  the  river,  two  great  hills  to  ascend 
one  above  the  other.  At  half  an  hour  past 
ten  in  the  morning  we  came  to  the  great 
&11,  which  I  found  as  follows  :^- 

''  The  river  (or  rather  strait)  runs  here 
from  S.S.E.  to  N.N.  W.  and  the  rock  of  the 
great  fall  crosses  it,  not  in  a  right  line,  but 
forming  almost  the  figure  of  a  semicircle, 
or  horse-shoe.  Above  the  fall,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  is  an  island,  lying  also 
S.S.E.  and  N.N.W.  or  parallel  with  the 
sides  of  the  river;  its  length  is  about  seven 
or  eight  French  arpents,  (an  «irTOnt  being 
a  hundred  and  twenty  feet.)  The  lower 
end  of  this  island  is  just  at  the  perpendicUf 
lar  edge  of  the  fall.  On  both  sides  of  this 
island  runs  all  the  water  that  comes  from 
the  Lakes  of  Canada,  viz.  Lake  Superior, 
Lake  Misohigan,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake 
£rie,  which  are  rather  small  seas  than 
lakes,  and  have  besides  a  great  many  large 
rivers  that  empty  their  water  into  them, 
whereof  the  greatest  part  comes  down  this 
Niagara  fall.  Before  the  water  comes  to 
this  island  it  runs  but  slowly,  compared 
with  its  motion  when  it  approaches  the 
island,  where  it  grows  the  most  rapid  water 
in  the  world,  running  with  a  surprising 
swiftness  before  it  comes  to  the  fsill ;  it  is 
quite  white,  and  in  man3M>1aces  is  thrown 
high  up  into  the  air!  The  greatest  and 
strongest  bateaux  would  here  in  a  moment 
be  turned  over  and  over.  The  vrater  that 
goes  down  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  is 
more  rapid,  in  greater  abundance,  whiter, 
and  seems  almost  to  outdo  an  arrow  in 
swiftness.  When  you  are  at  the  fall,  and  look 
up  the  river,  you  may  see  that  the  river 
above  the  fall  is  everywhere  exceeding 
steep,  almost  as  the  side  of  a  hill.  When 
all  this  water  comes  to  the  very  fall,  there 
it  throws  itself  down  perpendicular.  The 
hair  will  rise  and  stand  upright  on  your 
head  when  you  see  this !  I  cannot  with 
Fords  express  how  amazing  this  is !  You 
cannot  see  it  without  being  guite  terrified  ; 
to  behold  so  vast  a  quantity  of  water  falling 
abrupt  from  so  surprising  a  height  1 

*'  Father  Hennepin  calls  this  fall  six 
hundred  feet  perpendicular;  but  he  has 
gained  little  credit  in  Canada ;  the  name  of 
honour  they  give  him  there  is  tut  grand 
menieur,  or  <'  the  great  liar."  Sinte  Hen- 
nepin's time  this  ftdl,  in  all  the  ccooonts 
that  have  been  given  of  it,  has  grown  less 


and  less ;  and  those  who  have  measured  it 
with  mathematical  instruments  find  the 
perpendicular  fall  of  the  water  to  be  exactly 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  ieet.  M. 
Morandrier,  the  king's  engineer  in  Canada, 
told  me,  and  gave  it  me  also  under  his 
band,  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
feet  was  precisely  the  heiffht  of  it ;  and  all 
the  French  gentlemen  that  were  present 
with  me  at  the  fall  did  agree  with  him 
without  the  least  contradiction.  It  is  true, 
those  who  have  tried  to  measure  it  with  a 
line  find  it  sometimes  one  hundred  and 
forty,  sometimes  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  sometimes  more ;  but  the  reason  is,  it 
cannot  that  way  be  measured  with  any  cer- 
tainty, the  water  carrying  away  the  line. 

"  When  the  water  is  oome  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  rock  of  the  fall,  it  jumps 
back  to  a  very  great  height  in  the  air ;  m 
other  places  it  is  as  white  as  milk  or  snow ; 
and  all  in  motion  like  a  boiling  caldron. 
When  the  air  is  (juite  calm  you  can  hear  it 
to  Niagara  fort,  six  leasues ;  but  seldom  at 
other  times,  because  when  the  wind  blows 
the  waves  of  LsJce  Ontario  make  too  much 
noise  there  against  the  shore.  The  gentle- 
men who  were  with  me  said  it  could  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues,  but 
that  was  very  seldom.  When  they  hear,  at 
the  fort,  the  noise  of  the  fall  louder  than 
ordinary,  they  are  sure  a  north-east  wind 
will  follow,  which  never  fails :  this  seems 
wonderful,  as  the  fall  is  south-west  from 
the  fort ;  and  one  would  imagine  it  to  be 
rather  a  sign  of  a  contrary  wind.  Some* 
tiroes  it  is  said,  that  the  h\\  makes  a  much 
greater  noise  than  at  other  times ;  and  this 
is  looked  on  as  a  certain  mark  of  approach- 
ing bad  weather  or  rain ;  the  Indians  here 
hold  it  always  for  a  sure  sign. 

**  From  the  place  where  the  water  falls 
there  rises  abundance  of  vapours,  like  (he 
greatest  and  thickest  smoke,  though  some* 
times  more,  sometimes  less :  these  vapours 
rise  high  in  the  air  when  it  is  calm,  but  are 
dispersed  by  the  wind  when  it  blows  hard. 
If  you  go  nigh  to  this  vapour  or  fog,  or  if 
the  wind  blows  it  on  you,  it  is  so  penetrate 
ing,  that  in  a  few  minutes  you  will  be  as 
wet  as  if  you  had  been  under  water.  I  got 
two  young  Frenchmen  to  go  down,  to  bring 
me  from  the  side  of  the  iall,  at  the  bottom, 
some  of  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  herbs, 
stones,  and  shells,  they  should  find  there ; 
they  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  really 
thought  they  had  fallen  into  the  water: 
they  were  obliged  to  strip  themselves,  and 
hang  their  clothes  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

**  When  you  are  on  the  other  or  east  side 
ef  Lake  Ontario,  a  great  many  leagoce 
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from  the  fally  you  may  every  clear  and  Niagara  fort  to  hant  upon  an  island  in  the 
calm  morning  see  the  Tapoors  of  the  fiUl  middle  of  the  river,  above  the  great  fall,  on 
risinff  in  the  air ;  you  would  think  all  the  whidi  there  used  to  be  abundance  of  deer. 
woocb  thereabouts  were  set  on  fire  by  the  They  took  some  French  brandy  with  them 
Indians,  so  great  is  the  apparent  smoke,  from  the  fort,  which  they  tuted  several 
In  the  same  manner  you  may  see  it  on  the  times  as  they  were  going  over  the  canying- 
west  side  of  Lake  Erie  a  great  many  leagues  place^  and  when  tlwy  were  in  their  canoe 
off.  Several  of  the  French  gentlemen  told  they  took  now  and  then  a  dram,  -and  so 
me,  that  when  birds  come  flying  into  this  went  akmg  up  the  strait  towards  the  island 
fog  or  smoke  of  the  frdl,  they  fidl  down  and  where  they  proposed  to  hunt;  but  growing 
ptsrish  in  the  water;  either  because  their  sleepy  they  laid  themselves  down  in  the 
wings  are  become  wet,  or  that  the  noise  of  canoe,  which  getting  loose  drove  back  with 
the  mil  astonishes  them,  and  they  know  not  the  stream  farther  and  &rther  down,  till  it 
where  to  go  in  the  darkness :  but  others  came  nigh  that  island  that  is  in  the  middle 
were  of  opinion,  that  seldom  or  never  any  of  the  fall.  Here  one  of  them,  awakened 
bird  perishes  there  in  that  manner,  because,  by  the  noise  of  the  frdl,  cried  ont  to  the 
as  they  all  agreed,  among  the  abundance  other  that  they  vrere  gone  1  They  tried  if 
of  birds  found  dead  below  the  fall,  there  possible  to  save  their  lives.  This  island 
are  no  other  sorts  than  such  as  live  and  was  nighest,  and  vrith  much  working  they 
swim  frequently  in  the  water,  as  swans,  got  on  shore  there.  At  first  they  were 
geese,  ducks,  waterhens,  teal,  and  the  like ;  glad ;  but  when  they  considered,  they 
and  very  often  great  flocks  of  them  are  thought  themselves  hardly  in  a  better  state 
seen  going  to  destniction  in  this  manner,  than  if  they  had  gone  down  the  foil,  since 
As  water-fowl  commonly  take  great  delight  they  had  now  no  other  dioice  than  either  to 
in  being  carried  with  the  stream,  so  here  throw  themselves  down  the  same,  or  to 
they  indulge  themselves  in  enjoying  this  perish  with  hunger.  But  hard  necessity 
pleasure  so  long,  till  the  swiftness  of  the  put  them  on  invention.  At  the  lower  end 
water  becomes  so  great  that  it  is  no  longer  of  the  island  the  rock  is  perpendicular,  and 
possible  for  them  to  rise,  but  they  are  no  water  is  running  there.  The  island  has 
ariven  down  the  precipice  and  perish,  plenty  of  wood  ;  they  went  to  work  then. 
They  are  observed  when  they  are  drawing  and  made  a  ladder  or  shrouds  of  the  bark 
nigh  to  endeavour  with  all  their  might  to  of  Imdtree,  (which  is  very  tough  and 
take  wins  and  leave  the  water,  but  they  strong,)  so  long,  till  they  could  with  it  ranch 
cannot.  In  the  months  of  September  and  the  water  below ;  one  end  of  this  bark  lad- 
October  such  abundant  quantities  of  dead  der  they  tied  fast  to  a  great  tree  that  gre^»v 
water-fowl  are  found  every  morning  below  at  the^  side  of  the  rock  above  the  fall,  and 
the  fall,  on  the  shore,  that  the  garrison  of  let  the  other  end  down  to  the  water,  ^y 
the  fort  for  a  long  time  live  chiefly  upon  this  they  descended.  When  they  came  to 
them.  Besides  the  fowl  they  find  several  the  bottom  in  the  middle  of  the  fall  they 
sorts  of  dead  fish,  also  deer,  bears,  and  rested  a  little,  and  as  the  vrater  next  below 
other  animals,  which  have  tried  to  cross  the  the  fall  is  not  rapid,  they  threw  themselves 
water  above  the  foil ;  the  larger  animals  are  out  into  it,  thinkmg  to  swim  on  shore.     I 

Snerally   found  broken   to  pieces.    Just  have  said  before,  that  one  part  of  the  fall 

low,  a  little  way  from  the  fall,  the  water  is  is  on  one  side  of  the  island,  the  other  on 

not  rapid,  but  goes  all  in  circles  and  whirls,  the  other  side.    Hence  it  is,  that  the  waters 

like  aooiling  pot,  which,  however,  does  not  of  the  two  cataiacts  running  against  eadi 

hinder  the  Inaians  going  upon  it  in  small  other,  turn  Ixick  against  the  rock  that  is  just 

canoes  a  fbhing ;  but  a  little  further,  and  under  the  island.   Therefore  hardly  had  the 

lower,  begin  the  other  smaller  falls.    When  Indians  begun  to  swim,  before  the  waves 

you  are  above  the  fall,  and  look  down,  of   the  eddy  threw  them  wnth    violence 

your  head  begins  to  turn.     The  French,  against  the  rock  from  whence  they  came. 

who  have  been  here  a  hundred  times,  will  They  tried  it  several  times,  but  at  last  grew 

seldom  venture  to  look  down,  without,  at  weary,  for  they  were  much  bruised  and 

the  same  time,  keeping  fast  hold  of  some  lacerated.    Obliged  to  climb  up  their  stairs 

tree  with  one  hand.  again  to  the  island,  and  not  knowing  what 

"  It  was  formerly  thought  impossible  for  to  do,  aAer  some  time  they  perceived  In- 

any  body  living  to  come  at  the  island  that  dians  on  the  shore,  to  whom  Uiey  cried  out. 

is  m  the  middle  of  the  foil :  but  an  accident  These  hastened  down  to  the  fort,  and  told 

that  happened  twelve  years  ago,  or  there-  the  commandant  where  two  of  their  bio- 

abouts,  made  it   appear  otherwise.    Two  thers  were.     He  persuaded  them  to  try  all 

Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  went  out  from  possible  means  of^ relief,  and  it  was  done 
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in  this  manner:— The  water  that  runs  on  ttted  from  the  fall  has  been  estimated  to 

the  east  side  of  this  island  being  shallow,  be  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  tons  per 

especially  a  little  above  the  island  towards  minute ! 

the  eastern  shore,  the  commandant  caused  «..—.... 

poles  to  be  made  and  pointed  with  iron,  A  recent  traveller.  Bliss  Wright,  departing 

and  two  Indians  undertook  to  walk  to  the  from  the  fells  of  the  Gennesse  river,  for  the 

island  by  the  help  of  these  poles,  to  save  purpose  of  seeing  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 

the  other  poor  creatures  or  pemh  them-  alighted  in  the  evening  at  a  little  Uvem  in 

selves.  They  took  leave  of  all  their  friends  the  village  of  Lewiston,  about  seven  miles 

as  if  they  were  going  to  death.     Each  had  short  of  the  place  she  was  proceeding  to. 

two  poles  in  hit  hands,  to  set  to  the  bottom  She  heard  the  roar  of  the  waters  at  that  dis- 

of  the  stream  to  keep  them  steady.    So  tance.     Her  description  of  the  romantic 

they  went  and  got  to  the  island,  and  having  scene  is  surprisingly  inleresUng ;  vis  :— 

given  poles  to  tlie  two  poor  Indians  there,        in  the  night,  when  all  was  still,  I 

they  all  returned  safely  to  the  main.  heard  the  first  rumbling  of  the  cataract. 

*«  The  breadth  of  the  fell,  as  it  runs  in  a  Wakeful  from  over  fatigue,  rather  than 
semicircle,  is  reckoned  to  be  about  six  ar-  from  any  discomfort  in  the  lodging,  I  rose 
pents,  or  seven  hundred  feet.  The  island  more  than  once  to  listen  to  a  sound  which 
IS  in  the  middle  of  the  fall,  and  from  it  to  the  dullest  ears  could  not  catch  for  the  first 
each  side  is  almost  the  same  breadth  The  time  without  emotion.  Opening  the  win- 
breadth  of  the  island  at  its  lower  end  is  dow,  the  low,  hoarse  thunder  distinctly 
two  thirds  of  an  arpent,  eighty  feet,  or  broke  the  silence  of  the  niffht;  when,  at 
thereabouts.  intervals,  it  swelled  more  full  and  deep, 

«  Ever?  day,  when  the  sun  shines,  you  yoi*  wUl  believe,  that  I  held  my  breath  to 

see  here  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  listen ;  they  were  solemn  moments, 

two  in  the  afternoon,  below  the  fall,  and  This  mighty  cataract  is  no  longer  one  of 

under  you,  where  you  stand  at  the  side  nature's  secret  mysteries ;  thousands  now 

of  the  fell,  a  glorious  rainbow,  and  some-  make  their  pilgrimage  to  it,  not  through 

times  two,  one  within  the  other,    I  was  so  .-ti.**.^         ^          ..    . 

happy  as  to  be  at  the  fell  on  afine  clear  -W«.fc«».bog-,d««saadcv«.ofd«ath." 

day,  and  it  was  vrith  great  delight  I  viewed  but  over  a  broad  highway ;  none  of  the 
this  rainbow,  which  had  almost  all  the  smoothest,  it  is  true,  but  quite  bereft  of  all 
colours  you  see  in  a  rainbow  in  the  air.  diiBculty  or  danger.  This  in  time  may 
The  more  vapours,  the  brighter  and  clearer  somewhat  lessen  the  awe  with  which  this 
is  the  rainbow.  I  saw  it  on  the  east  side  scene  of  grandeur  is  approached ;  and  even 
of  the  fell  in  the  bottom  under  the  lAaoe  now  we  were  not  sony  to  have  opened 
where  I  stood,  but  above  the  water.  When  upon  it  by  a  road  rather  more  savage  and 
the  wind  carries  the  vapours  from  that  place,  less  frequented  than  that  usually  chosen, 
the  rainbow  is  gone,  but  appears  again  as  Next  morning  we  set  off  in  a  little  wag- 
soon  as  new  vapours  come.  From  the  fell  gon,  under  a  glorious  sun,  and  a  refreshing 
to  the  landing  aibove  it,  where  the  canoes  breeze.  Seven  miles  of  a  pleasant  road 
from  Lake  Erie  put  ashore,  (or  from  the  fell  which  ran  up  the  ridge  we  bad  observed 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  carrying  place,)  is  the  preceding  night,  brought  us  to  the  cata- 
half  a  mile.  Lower  the  canoes  dare  not  ract.  In  the  way  we  aliffhted  to  Ipok  down 
come,  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  try  the  from  a  broad  platform  of  rock,  on  the  edge 
fate  of  the  two  Indians,  and  perhaps  with  of  the  precipice,  at  a  fine  bend  of  the  river, 
less  success.  From  nence  the  blue  expanse  of  Ontairio 

''The  French  told  roe,  they  had  often  bounded  a  third  of  the  horizon ;  fort  Niagara 

thrown  whole  great  trees  into  the  water  on  the  American  shore ;  fort  George  on  the 

above,  to  see  them  tumble  down  the  fall.  Canadian,  guarding  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

They  went  down  with  surprising  swiftness,  where  it  opens  into  the  lake ;  the  banks^ 

but  could  never  be  seen  afterwards ;  whence  rising  as  they  approached  us,  finely  wooded, 

it  was  thought  there  was  a  bottomless  deep  and  winding,  now  hiding  and  now  reveaU 

or  abyss  just  under  the  fell.     I  am  of  ing  the  majestic  waters  of  the  channel, 

opinion  that  there  must  be  a  vast  deep  here ;  Never  shall  I  forget  the  moment  when, 

for  I  think  if  they  had  watched  very  well,  throwing  down  my  eyes,  I  first  beheld  the 

they  might  have  found  the  trees  at  some  deep,  slow,  solemn  tide,  clear  as  crystal, 

distance  below  the  fall.    The  rock  of  the  and  green  as  the  ocean,  sweeping  through 

fall  consists  of  a  grey  limestone.**  'ts  channel  of  rocks  vrith  a  sullen  dignity 

So  far  is  Ka1m°s  account ;  to  which  may  of  motion  and  sound,  far  beyond  all  that  I 

be  added,  that  the  body  of  water  precipi-  had  heard,  or  could  ever  have  conceived. 
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You  law  aad  Mi  immediately  that  it  was 
no  river  yoa  beheld,  but  an  imprisoned 
aea ;  ibr  such  indeed  are  the  lakes  of  these 
regions.  The  velocity  of  the  waters,  after 
the  leap,  until  they  issue  from  the  chasm  at 
Queenston^  flowing  over  a  rough  and  sbelv> 
ing  bed,  must  actually  be  great ;  but,  from 
their  vast  depth  they  move  with  an  appa- 
rent majesty,  that  seems  to  temper  their 
vehemence,,  rolling  onwards  in  heavy  vo- 
lumes, and  with  a  hollow  sound,  as  if  labour* 
ing  and  groaning  with  their  own  weight. 
I  can  convey  to  yott  no  idea  of  the  solem- 
nity of  this  moving  ocean.  Our  eyes  fol- 
lowed its  waves  until  they  ached  with 
gaiing. 

A  mile  larther,  we  caught  a  first  and 
partial  glimpse  of  the  cataract,  on  which 
the  opposing  sun  flashed  for  a  moment,  as 
on  a  suvery  screen  that  hifng  suspended  in 
the  sky.  It  disappeared  again  behind  the 
forest,  all  save  tne  white  cloud  that  rose 
far  up  into  the  air,  and  marked  the  spot 
from  whence  the  thunder  came. 

Two    foot-bridges    have  latterly  been 
thrown,  by  daring  and  dexterous  hands, 
from  island  to  island,  across  the  American 
side  of  the  channel,  some  hundred  foet 
above  the  brink  of  the  fall ;  gaining  in  this 
manner  the  great  island  which  divides  the 
cataract  into  two  unequal  parts,  we  made 
its  circuit  at  our  leisure.    From  its  lower 
point,  we  obtained  partial  and  imperfect 
views  of  the  falling  river ;  from  the  higher, 
we  commanded  a  fine  prospect  of  the  upper 
channel.     Nothing  here  denotes  the  dread- 
ful commotion  so  soon  about  to  take  place ; 
the  thunder,  indeed,  is  behind  you,  and 
the  rapids  are  rolling  and  dashing  on  either 
hand;   but  before,  the  vast  river  comes 
sweeping  down  its  lE>road  and  smooth  waters 
between  banks  low  and  gentle  as  those  of 
the  Thames.    Returning,  we  again  stood 
long  on  the  bridges,  gazing  on  the  rapids 
that  rolled  &bove  and  beneath  us;   the 
waters  of  the  deepest  sea-green,  crested 
with  stiver,  shooting  under  our  feet  with  the 
velocity  of  lightning,  till,  reaching  the  brink, 
the  vast  waves  seemed  to  pause,  as  if  gather- 
ing their  strength  for  the  tremendous  plunge. 
Formerly  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  more 
adventurous  traveller  to  drop  down  to  the 
island  in  a  well-manned  and  well-guided 
boat.    This  was  done  by  keeping  between 
the  currents,  as  they  rush  on  either  side  of 
the  island,  thus  leaving  a  narrow  stream, 
which  flows  gently  to  its  point,  and  has  to 
ihe  eye,  contrasted  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
tide,  where  to   right  and  left  the  water  is 
suckpd   to    the  fells,  the  appearance  of  a 
strong  back  current. 


It  is  but  an  inoonsiderabto  portion  of 
this  imprisoned  sea  which  flows  on  the 
American  side;  but  even  fdb\n  were  suflB- 
cient  to  fix  the  eye  in  admiration.  Descend- 
ing the  ladder,  (now  easy  steps,)  and  ap- 
proaching to  the  foot  of  this  lesser  foil,  we 
were  driven  away  blinded,  breathless,  and 
smarting,  the  wind  being  high  and  blowing 
right  against  us.    A  yonnr  gentleman,  who 
incautiously  ventured  a  ww  steps*  fisfftber, 
was  thrown  upon  his  back,  and  I  had  some 
apprehension^  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
upon  which  he  fell,  was  seriously  hurt;  he 
escaped,  however,  from  the  blast,  upon 
hands  and  knees,  with  a  few  slight  bruises. 
Turning  a  comer  of  the  rock  (where,  de- 
scending less  precipitously,  it  is  wooded  to 
the  bottom)  to   recover  our  breath,  and 
wring  the  water  from  our  hair  and  cloth^^ 
we  saw,  on  lifting  our  eyes,  a  comer  of  the 
■uromitof  this  graceful  division  of  the  cata- 
ract hanging  above  the  projecting  mass  of 
trees,  as  it  were  in  mid  air,  like  the  snowy 
top  of  a  mountain.     Above,  the  daaling 
white  of  the  shiven^d  water  was  thrown  into 
contrast  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  unspotted 
heavens;  below,  with  the  living  green  of 
the  summer  foUage,  fresh  and  sparkling  in 
the  eternal  shower  of  the  rising  and  falling 
spray.    The  wind,  which,  for  the  space  of 
an  hour,  blew  with  some  fury,  rushing  down 
with  the  river,  flung  showers  of  spray  frora 
the  crest  of  the  fall.    The  son's  mys  glan- 
cing on  these  big  drops,  and  sometimes  on 
feathery  streams  thrown  fantastically  from 
the  ^ain  body  of  the  water,  transformed 
them  into  silvery  stars,  or  beams  of  light ; 
while  the  graceful  rainbow,  now  arching 
over  our  heads,  and  now  circling  in  the 
▼apour  at  our  feet,  still  flew  before  us  as  we 
moved.    The  greater  division  of  the  cataract 
was  here  concealed  Uom  our  sight  by  the 
dense  volumes  of  vapour  which  the  wind 
drove  with  fory  across  the  immense  basin 
directly  towards  us ;  sometimes  indeed  a 
veering  gust  parted  for  a  moment  the  thick 
clouds,  and  partially  revealed  the  heavy 
columns,  that  seemed  more  like  fixed  pillars 
of  moving  emerald  than  living  sheets  of 
water.     Here,  seating  ourselves  at  the  brink 
of  this  troubled  ocean,  beneath  the  gaae  of 
the  sun,  we  had  the  full  advantage  of  a 
vapour  bath;  the  fervid  rays  drying  our 
garments  one  moment,  and  a  blast  from  the 
basin  drenching  them  the  next.    The  wind 
at  length  having  somewhat  abated,  and  the 
ferryman  being  willing  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage, we  here  crossed  in  a  little  boat  to  the 
Canada  side.    The  nervous  arm  of  a  single 
rower  stemmed   this   heavy  current,  just 
below  the  basin  of  the  falls,  and  yet  in  the 
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whirl  oocasioocd   by  them ;    the   stormy  yards  to  draw  breath.    Mine  to  be  sure  are 

north-west  at    this    moment  chafing  the  not  the  best  of  lungs,  but  theirs  must  be 

waters  yet  more.     Blinded  as  we  were  by  little  short  of  miraculous,  that  can  play  in  the 

the  columns  of  vapour  which  were  driven  wind,  and  foam,  that  gush  from  the  hidden 

upon  us,  we  lost  the  panoramic  view  of  the  depths  of  this  watery  care.    It  is  probable, 

cataract,  which,  in  <»lmer  hours,  or  with  however,  that  the  late  fracture  of  the  rock 

other  winds,  may  be  seen  in  this  passage,  has  considerably  narrowed  this  recess,  and 

The  angry  waters,  and  the  angry  winds  thus  increased  the  force  of  the  blast  that 

together,  drove  us  farther  down  tlie  channel  meets  the  intruder. 

than  was  quite  agreeable,  seeing  that  a  few        From  this  spot,  (beneath  the  Table  Rock,) 
roods  more,  and  our  shallop  must  have  been  vou  feely  more  than  from  any  other,  the 
whirled  into  breakers,  from  which  ten  such  height  of  the  cataract,  and  the  weight  of  its 
arms  as  those  of  its  skilful  conductor  could  waters.    It  seems  a  tumbling  ocean ;  and 
not  have  redeemed  it.  that  you  yourself  are  a  helpless  atom  amid 
Being  landed  two-thirds  of  a  mile  below  these  vast  and  eternal  workings  of  gigantic 
the  cataract,  a  scramble,  at  first  very  intri-  nature !    The  wind  had  now  abated,  and 
cate,  through,  and  over,  and  under  huge  what  was  better,  we  were  now  under  the 
masses  of  rock,  which  occasionally  seemed  lee,  and  could  admire  its  sport  with  the 
to  deny  all  passage,  and  among  which  our  vapour,  instead  of  being  blinded  by  it.  From 
guide  often  disappeared  from  our  wander-  the  enormous  basin  into  which  the  waters 
ing  eyes,  placed  us  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  precipitate  themselves  in  a  clear  leap  of  one 
by  which  the  traveller  descends  on  the  hundred  and  forty  feet,  the  clouds  of  smoke 
Canada  side.    From  hence  a  rough  walk,  rose  in  white  volumes,  like  the  round-headed 
along   a   shelving   ledge   of  loose  stones,  clouds  you  have  sometimes  seen  in  the  even- 
brought  us  to  the  cavern  formed  by  the  ing  horizon  of  a  summer  sky,  and  then  shot 
projection  of  the  ledge  over  which  the  water  up  in  pointed  pinnacles,  like  the  ice  of  moun- 
roUs,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  tain  glacibres.    Caught  bv  the  wind,  it  was 
the  Table  Rock.  now  whirled  in  spiral  columns  far  up  into 
The  gloom  of  this  vast  cavern,  the  whirl-  the  air,  then,  re-collecting  its  st'rengtn,  the 
wind  that  ever  plays  in  it,  the  deafening  tremulous  vapour  again  sought  the  upper 
roar,  the  vast  anvss  of  convulsed  waters  air,  till,  broken  and  dispersed  in  the  olue 
beneath  you,  the  falling  columns  that  hang  serene,  it  spread  against  it  the  only  silvery 
over  your  head,  all  strike,  not  upon  the  veil  which  spotted  the  pure  azure.    In  the 
ears  and  eyes  only,  but  upon  the  heart  centre  of  the  fall,  where  the  water  is  the 
For  the  first  few  moments,  the  sublime  is  heariest,  it  ^akes  the  leap  in  an  unbroken 
wrought  to  the  terrible.    This  position,^-  mass  of  the  deepest  green,  and  in  many 
disputably  the  finest,  is  no  longer  one  of  places  reaches  the  bottom  in  crystal  columns 
safety.    A  part  of  the  Table  Rock  fell  last  of  the  same  hue,  till  they  meet  the  snow- 
year,  and  in  that  still  remaining,  the  eye  white  foam  that  heaves  and  rolls  convul- 
t races  an  alarming  fissure,  from  the  very  sedly  in  the  enormous  basin.     But  for  the 
summit  of  the  projecting  ledge  over  which  deafening  roar,  the  darkness  and  the  stormy 
the  water  rolls ;  so  that  the  ceiling  of  this  whirlwind  in  which  we  stood,  I  could  have 
dark  cavern  seems  rent  |from  the  precipice,  fancied  these  massy  volumes  the  walls  of 
and  whatever  be  its  hold,  it  is  eviaently  fast  some  faiiy  palace — living  emeralds  chased 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  water.     You  in  silver.    Never  surely  did  nature  throw 
cannot  look  up  to  this  crevice,  and  down  together  so  fantastically  so  much  beauty, 
upon    the  enormous  masses  which  lately  with  such  terrific  grandeur.    Nor  let  me 
fell,  with  a  shock  mistaken  by  the  neigh-  pass  without  notice  the  lovely  rainbow  that, 
bouring  inhabitants  for  that  of  an  earth-  at  this  moment,  hung  over  the  opposing 
quake,  without  shrinking  at  the  dreadful  division  of  the  cataract  as  parted  oy  the 
possibility  which  might  crush  you  beneath  island,  embracing  the  whole  breadth  in  its 
ruins,  yet  more  enormous  than  those  vHiich  span.     Midway  of  this  silvery  screen  of 
lie  at  your  feet.  shivered  water,  stretched  a  broad  belt  of 
The  cavern  formed  by  the  projection  of  blazing  gold  and  crimson,  into  which  the 
this  reck,  extends  some  feet  behind   the  rainbow  dropped  its  hues,  and  seemed  to 
water,  and,  could  you  breathe,  to  stand  have  based   its  arch.     Different  from   all 
behind  the  edge  of  the  sheet  were  perfectly  other  scenes  of  nature  that  have  come  under 
easy.     I  have  seen  those  who  have  told  me  my  observation,  the  cataract  of  Niagara  is 
they  have  done   so ;   for  myself,  when  I  seen  to  most  advantage  under  a  powerful 
descended  within  a  few  paces  of  this  dark  and  opposing  sun ;  the  hues  assumed  by 
ic^oess,  I  was  obliged  to  hurry  back  some  the  vapour  are  then  by  hr  the  most  varied 
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ftod  brilliant ;  uid  of  ihe  beautr  of  these 
hues,  I  can  gtre  you  no  idea.  The  gloom 
of  the  cavern  (for  I  speak  always  as  if  under 
the  Table  Rode)  needs  no  assistance  from 
the  shade  of  evening ;  and  the  terrible  gran- 
deur of  the  whole  is  not  felt  the  less  for 
being  distinctl]|r  seen. 

We  again  visited  this  wonder  of  nature 
in  our  return  from  Lake  Erie ;  and  have  now 
gesed  upon  it  in  all  lights,  and  at  all  hours^ 
—-under  the  rising,  meridian,  and  setting 
sun,  and  under  the  pale  moon  when 

*  ridiaf  m  h&r  htfhett  doob.** 

The  edge  of  the  Table  Rock  is  not  ap- 
proached without  terror  at  the  latter  hour. 
The  fairy  hues  are  now  all  gone ;  excepting 
indeed,  the  rainbow,  which,  the  ghost  of 
what  it  was,  now  spans,  a  dark  impervious 
abyss.  The  rays  of  the  sweet  planet  but 
feebly  pierce  the  chill  dense  vapour  that  clogs 
the  atmosphere ;  they  only  kiss,  and  coldljf 
kiss,  the  waters  at  the  brink,  and  faintly 
show  the  upper  half  of  the  columns,  now 
black  as  ebony,  plunging  into  a  storm-tossed 
sea  of  murky  clouds,  whose  depth  and  boun- 
daries are  alike  unseen.  It  is  the  storm  of 
the  elements  in  chaos.  The  shivering  mortal 
stands  on  the  brink,  like  the  startled  fiend 

**«i^  bar«OQtdd0of^ii  workl» 
Oaoifteth  wUeh,  ia  omu  or  In  air  *** 


NAVARINO. 

This  is  a  strong  town  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Morea  on  the  Gulf  of  Zoncheo, 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  recently  distin- 
guished by  the  fleet  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt 
being  blockaded  there  by  admiral  sir  £. 
Codrington. 

It  is  affirmed  that  this  was  the  ancient 
Pylus,  where  the  eloquent  and  venerable 
Nestor  reigned.  At  the  siege  of  Troy,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  be  moderated  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  the  pride  of  Agamemnon,  the 
impetuosity  of  Ajax,  and  the  rash  courage 
ofDiomedet.  In  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad 
he  is  represented  as  interposing  between 
the  two  first-mentioned  chieic : 

To  oslm  tlioir  pMsloM  witk  tbo  wordi  of  ago 
Sloir  froB  Us  seat  aross  tks  P^Rm  safs, 

Egperiaaosd  Nsstor,  ia  pomasioa  skill'd. 
Words  swast  as  hamtj  from  his  lips  dbtill'd.^ 

It  appears  to  have  been  also  called  Cory- 
phasion,  from  the  promontory  on  which  it 
was  erected.  It  was  built  by  Pylus,  at  the 
head  of  a  colony  from  Megara.  The  founder 

•  Vi«\Ti  of  Sooietv  sad  Maaasrs  ia  AaMrioa ;  hy  aa 
&4;]iskwoinaa,  mi,  8to. 
t  Boon's  Ghwattatr. 


was  dispossessed  of  it  by  Neieos,  and  fled 
into  Elis,  where  he  dwelt  in  a  small  town, 
ako  called  Pylos.  There  was  likewise  a 
third  town  of  the  same  name,  and  they 
respectively  claimed  the  honour  of  having 
given  birth  to  Nestor.  The  Pylo5  at  Elis 
seems,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  %o 
have  won  the  palm.  Pindar,  however, 
assigns  it  to  the  town  now  called  Nava- 
rino. 


COUNSELS  AND  SAYINGS. 
Bt  De.  a.  HvHTsa. 

Up,  AMD  B£  Dome. 

The  folly  of  delaying  what  we  wish  to 
be  done  is  a  great  and  punishing  weakness. 

Be  ordeelt. 

Uniformity  of  conduct  is  the  best  rule 
of  life  that  a  man  can  possibly  observe. 

Mah  is  oedeely  by  Natuee. 

Is  it  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
the  heart  should  beat,  on  the  average,  about 
four  thousand  strokes  every  hour  during  a 
period  of  **  threescore  years  and  ten,''  and 
without  ever  taking  a  moment's  rest? 

In  Teavellino  be  contehtbo. 

When  we  complain  of  bad  inns  in  poor 
and  unfrequentea  countries,  we  do  not 
consider  that  it  ia  numerous  passeng«n 
that  make  good  inns. 

Aee  tot?  am  OeatobI 

Chew  a  bit  of  anchovv,  and  it  will  in- 
stantly restore  the  tone  of  voioe  when  lost 
by  public  speaking. 

Do  MOT  rOEGET. 

When  your  memory  begins  to  leave  yoo, 
learn  to  make  memorandums. 

ShUV  WlLL-lfOVGEEIMO. 

If  you  induce  a  person  to  make  an  im- 
proper will,  your  conscience  will  smite  yoa 
from  the  rising  to. the  setting  sun. 

Maeeiaoe  is  a  Voyage  foe  Life. 

One  who  marries  an  ill-tempered  person 
attempts  to  lick  honey  from  off  a  thorn . 

Am  odd  Remaee. 

Women  who  love  their  husbands  gene- 
rally lie  upon  their  right  side. 

NoTE^— I  can  only  speak,  from  ezpe 
rience,  of  one ;  and,  aa  regards  her,  the  ob- 
servation is  true. 
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»U  ^W&  VSEUUt  at  fiarp^am,  l^orb^in* 

Tb  the  KditOT.  thii  John'i  life ;  which  b«  hith  m  ipieta 

_               ,.       ,      ,  "'*  n>i™el«».  thai  it  ii  of  Ifae  boUMi  for  m. 

TTit  pMMdi^  lieteh  wm  mida  on  *•  ditcreel  man  to  disest  into  hit  beiief." 

17th  iMtant.     Ii*  well  .Buidi  by  the  read-  Sm    "  FhUct's   Worlhie*,"  in  which  a 

•ide.    The  coTenn^  ttonee,  Ihoi^  heavy,  lengthened   tccount   of  St.  John  mty  be 

were  at  Ibu  time  bid  ti  abore  reprcfented,  fbnad. 

hBTiog  jntt  before  been  knocked  orer  by  BridUngtim,  J»fc  30, 1857.         T.  C. 

•ome  wtwgon,      AlthaDf;h  but  e  poor  snb-  

ject  for  lEe  peocil,  it  ii  ui  object  of  Interatt 

ftom  il5  coonection  with  St.  JoUi  of  Be-  Bctpecting  the  lubject  of  ibe  engnving, 
-rttitj.  T.  C.   lubuqucntly  write*  :   "  The  Blonet 
"  St.  Jcdin  ofBererley  may  br  challenged  over  St.  John'a  Well  were  replaced  when  I 
by  thb  oonnt^  (York)  on  a  Huecfbld  title ;  passed  it  on  the  Qth  of  October,  1837." 
MCBute  therein  he  had  hit  Conceming  SL  John   of  BeierW,   not 
"1.  Birth;  at  Harpham,  in  thi*  county,  having  "  Fuller's  Worthie*"  at  hand  to  re- 
in the  Bait  aidiog.  ter  to,  a  few  brief  particulan  are  oolltcied 
"  S.  Dfe ;  being  three  and  thirty  year*,  from  other  sources.     If  the  curious  reader 
and upwards,archbisbopof York,  desire*  more,  he  may  coasalt  my  authe- 
"  3.  Death;  at  Beverley,  in  this  coonty,  rities,  and  -  old  Fuller,"  as  Tec<»nmended 

in  a  college  of  his  own  foundation,  by  T.  C. 

"  He  was  edncaled  under  Theodoms  the  o.   i™,„ii„..,„ 

OrecUn,   and   aMfabisbop  of  Canterbnry.  ^''  ^"'^  "'  B-vpaiEr. 

Yet  was  he  Dot  so  hmons  fbrhi*  t«acii«r  u  On  his  retuiQ  from  pnpilage  under  .^t. 

for  his  «ei«Jar,  Venerable  Bede,  who  wrote  Tbeodorui,  in  Kent,  St.  John  of  BeverW 
Vol.  II.— 45. 
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MttM  at  Whitby,  in  tht  mooMtety  of  St.  the  inhabitmnto  of  Btverlcy,  in  tcstimoni 

HiliUy  till,  in  tM  reign  of  Alfred,^  he  was  of  the  tandity  of  their  glorious  patron.'' 
made  bishop  of  Hexham,  which  see  he        Again,  it  4s  related  in  the  Breviary  of 

▼acated  in  fiiToar  of  St.  Wilfrid,  and  som^  the  diorch  of  Sanim.  concerning  St.  John 

time  afterwards  was  seated  in  the  archi  of  Beverley,  that  while  he  governed  in  the 

episcopal  chair  of  York.     He  occasionally  see  of  Yoik,  *'  he  was  praying  one  day  in 

retreated  to  a  monastery  he  had  built  at  the  porch   of  St.  Michael,  and  a  certain 

Bet erley,  wKich  was  then  a  forest,  called  deacon  peeping  in  saw  the   Holy  Ghost 

Endeirwood,  or  Wood  of  the  Deiri.    In  sitting  upon  the  altar,  excelling  in  white- 

717  he  resigned  the  see  of  York  to  his  ness  a  ray  of  the  sun  :**  and  the  fiioe  of  tliis 

chaplain,  St.   Wilfrid    the    younger,  and  deacon,  whose  name   was  Sigga,    *'  was 

inally  retired  to  Beverley,  where  he  died  burnt  by  the  heat  of  the  Holy  Spirit,**  so 

on  the  7th  of  May,  721.*  that  the  skin  of  his  cheek  was  shrivelled 

According  to  Bede,  St.  John  of  Beverley  un;  and  his  fiice  was  healed  by  the  touch 
being  at  a  village  near  Hexham,  there  was  or  the  saint's  hand :  and  **  the  saint  ad- 
brought  to  him  a  youth  wholly  dumb,  and  jured  him,  that  whilst  he  lived  he  would 
with  a  disorder  in  the  head,  *^  which  entirely  discover  this  vision  to  no  man."* 
hindred  the  grouth  of  haires,  except  a  few        The  more  eminent  fiime  of  the  patron  of 
which,  like  bristles,  stood  in  a  thinn  circle  Beverley  is  posthumous.     In  937,  when 
about  the  lower  part  of  his  head."    He  de>  England  was  invaded  by  the  Norwegians, 
dred  the  child  **  to  putt  forth  his  tongue,  Danes,  Picu,  and  certain    chiefs  of  the 
which  the  holy  man  took  hold  of,  and  nuide  Scottish  isles,  under  Analaf  the  Dane,  king 
the  sign  of  the  crosse  upon  it.    And  having  Athelstan,  marching  with  his  army  through 
done  this,  he  bid  him  speak :   Pronounce,  Yorkshire   to  oppose  them,  met  certain 
laid  he  to  him,  f«s,  gta,  (that  is,  yea,  yea.)  pilgrims  returning  from  Beverley,  who  ^'in- 
Ibis  the  child  pronounced  distinctly,  and  ibrmed  him  of  the  ^eat  miracles  frequently 
vresently  after  other  words  of  more  sylla-  done  there,  by  the  intercession  of  St.  John, 
blea ;  and,  in  conclusion,  whole  sentences :  Whereupon  the  king,  with  his  army,  went 
•o  that,  before  night,  by  frequent  practice,  to  Beverley,  and  entering  into  the  church 
be  was  able  to  expresse  his  thoughts  freely."  there  performed  his  devotions  before   St 
Then  St.  John  **  commanded  a  surgeon  to  John*s  tomb ;  and,  earnestly  begging  his  in* 
nse  his  skill ;  and  in  a  short  time,  by  such  tercession,  rose  up  before  the  clergy,  and 
care,  but  principally  by  the  prayers  and  vowed,  that  if  victory  were  vouched  to  him 
benedictions  of  the  gooa  prelat,  he  became  by  the  saint's  intercession,  be  would  enrich 
of  a    lovely  and   chearnill  countenance,  that  church  with  many  privileges  and  plea- 
adorned  with  beautifully  curled  haire,  and  tiful  rerenues.    **  In  token  of  which,'*  said 
ready  in  speech.  This  miraek  was  wK>ught  he, ''  I  leave  this  my  knife  upon  the  altar, 
is  hu  Arst  dioc«se.''t   Notwithstanding  the  which  at  my  return  I  will  reaeem  with  an 
•athor  of  the  <*Chareh  History  of  Brittany"  amfiAe  discharge  of  my  vow.^    Tnen  be 
calls  this  a  **  miracle,"  the    stoir  rather  caused  an  ensign,  duly  blesaed,  to  be  taken 
proves  that  John  of  Beverley  used  a  jodi-  out  of  the  churdi,  and  carried  before  bim. 
eiotts  method  to  remove  impediments  of  And  at  the  sea^coast  '*  he  received  a  certain 
speech,  and  obtained  the  growth  of  the  bope  of  victory  by  a  vision,  in  which  St. 
Doy's  hair  by  snrgioal  aid.  John  of  Beverley,  appearing  to  him,  com- 

The  same  writer  adds,  on  the  same  an-  manded  him  to  passe  over  the  water,  and 

thority,  that  the  wife  of  '*  a  count,  named  fight  the  enemy,  promising  him  the  upper 

Pndi, '  was  cured  of  a  forty  days*  sickness,  hand.**    I4thelstan  was  suddenly  surprised 

by  Jdim  of  Beverly  giving  her  holy  water,  by  Analaf;  but  a  sword  fell  ^'  as  from  hen* 

which  he  bad  used  in  dedicating  the  count's  ▼en''  into  the  king*s  scabbard,  and  he  **  not 

chureh.    Also,  according  to  him,  when  the  only  drove  Analafe  out  of  his  camp,  but 

lusty  men  of  Beverley  drag  wild  bulls  into  courageously  sett  upon  the  enemy,  with 

the  church-yard  (to  bait  them)  in  honour  of  whose  blood  he  miCde  his  sword  drunk, 

the  saint,  they  **  immediately  loose  all  their  which  he  had  received  from  heaven.*'    This 

fury  and  fieroenes,  and  become  aentle  as  battle,  which  was  fought  at  Dunbar,  was 

lambes,  so  that  they  are  left  to  their  free*  the  bloodiest  since    the   coming    of   the 

dom   to  sport  themselves."     William  of  Saxons.    The  victory  was  entirely  for  the 

Malmsbury  relates  this  '<  as  a  thing  usually  English :  five  kings  were  slain,  and  among 

perfomed,  and  generally  acknowledged  by  them  the  Scottish  king  Constantino.  Athel- 

•  Albu  Bvttir.  •  Capfr»Tt:  ia  Uakop  pRtricV*«  Divotion  of  tb« 
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tUD»  returnisg  io  triiunphy  patted  by  tht 
cfaarch  of  St.  John  at  Beverley^  where  he 
redeemed  hit  knife.  He  bestowed  large 
pottestiont  on  the  church,  with  priTilege  of 
tanctuaiy  a  mile  round;  ordaining  that 
whoever  should  Infringe  it  should  forfeit 
eight  pounds  to  the  church ;  if  within  the 
three  crosses,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
twenty-four  pounds ;  if  within  the  church- 
yard, seventy-two  pounds ;  but,  if  in  sight 
of  the  relics,  the  penalty  was  the  same 
that  was  due  to  the  most  enormous  capital 
crime.  A  testimony  of  this  privilege  of 
sanctuary  at  Beverley  was  a  chair  of  stone, 
thus  inscribed  : — **  This  stone  chair  is  called 
Freed-stoole,  or  the  Chaire  of  Ptace:  to 
which  any  offender  flying  shall  enjoy  entire 
security/'  In  the  charter  of  the  privilege, 
''King  Athelstan,''  saith  mine  author,  « ex- 
pressed it  elegantly,  in  this  distich  i^^ 

At  fne  make  I  th«e. 

As  hMTt  may  think  or  eye  may  Me."* 

Moreover,  respecting  the  great  victory  of 
Athelstan,  an  ancient  biographer  of  the 
taints  t  relates,  that  the  king  prayed  that 
through  the  intereession  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley  he  might  show  some  evident  sign, 
whereby  both  future  and  preseot  aoes  might 
know,  that  the  Scots  ougnt,  of  riffht,  to  he 
subject  to  the  English.  And  thereupon, 
•aith  tbu  writer,  **  the  king  with  his  sword 
tmote  upon  a  hard  rock  by  Dunbar,  and  to 
this  day  it  is  hollowed  an  ell  deep  by  that 
stroke."!  This,  taith  another  author,  wat 
nearXKinbar castle;  and  ^  king  Edward  the 
first,  when  there  was  questio|^  before  pope 
Bonifece  of  his  right  and  prerogative  over 
Scotland,  brought  this  historic  for  the  main- 
tenance and  strenj^h  of  his  cause.'' f 

The  monastery  of  St.  John  at  Beverley 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes*  king 
Athelstan  founded  in  that  place  a  church 
and  college  of  canons,  of  which  church  St. 
Thomas  k  Becket  was  some  time  provost.  || 
In  1037,  the  bones  of  St.  John  were  *' trans- 
lated" into  the  church  by  Alfric,  archbishop 
of  York,  and  the  feast  of  his  translation 
ordained  to  be  kept  at  York  on  the  25th  of 
October.^  «  On  the  24th  of  September, 
1664,  upon  opening  a  gfave  in  the  church 
of  Beverley  a  vault  was  discovered  of  free- 
stone, fifteen  feet  long  and  two  broad ;  in 
which  there  was  a  sheet  of  lead,  with 
an  inscription,  signifying  that  the  church 
of  Beveriey  having  been  burnt  in  the  year 
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1188,  search  had  been  made  for  the  reliot 
of  St.  John,  anno  1197,  and  that  his  bonet 
were  found  in  the  east  part  of  the  sepulchre 
and  there  replaced.  Upon  this  sheet  lay  a 
box  of  lead,  in  which  were  several  pieces  of 
bones,  mixed  with  a  little  dost,  and  yield- 
ing a  sweet  smell :  all  these  were  reinterred 
in  the  middle  alley  of  the  church.***  Ano- 
ther writerf  states  the  exhumation  to  have 
taken  place  **  on  the  tkirteettth  of  Septem- 
ber, not  the  twenty-fourth  ;*'  and  he  adds, 
^  that  these  relics  had  been  hid  in  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI." 

It  roost  not  be  omitted,  that  th^  alleged 
successful  intercession  of  St.  John  of  Be- 
verley in  behalf  of  the  English  against  tha 
Scotch,  is  said  to  have  been  paridleled  by 
patronage  as  fatal  to  the  I-rench.  The 
memorable  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought 
in  the  year  1415,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
translation  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and 
Henry  V.  ascribed  the  decisive  victory  to 
the  saint's  intercession.  In  a  provincial 
synod,  under  Henry  Ghicheley,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  is  a  decree,  at  the  instance 
of  that  king,  ^  whereby  it  appeares,  that 
this  most  holy  bishop,  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
hath  been  an  ayde  to  the  kings  of  England 
in  the  necessitie  of  their  warres,  not  only 
in  auncient,  but  allsoe  in  these  later  ages.**{ 
In  consequence  of  this  ascription,  his 
festivals  were  ordained  to  be  celebrated 
annually  through  the  whole  kingdom  of 
England.  The  anniversary  of  his  death 
has  ceased  to  be  remembered  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation ;  but  that  of  his  trans- 
lation is  aocidentallv  kept  as  a  holiday  by 
the  shoemakers,  in  honour  of  their  patron, 
St.  Crispin,  whose  feast  laUs  on  the  sama 
day. 


BEVERLEY  THE  STRONG  MAN. 

In  March  1784,  a  porter  of  amaxing 
strength,  named  Beveriey,  was  detected  in 
stealina  pimento  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
river  Thames.  A  number  of  men  were 
scarcely  able  to  secure  liim ;  and  when  they 
did,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  tying 
him  down  in  a  cart,  to  convey  him  to  pri- 
son. The  keeper  of  the  Poultry  Counter 
would  not  take  him  in ;  they  were  therefore 
obliged  to  apply  for  an  order  to  carry  him 
to  Newgate.  Beverley  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  strongest  man  of  his  time  in 
England.^ 

•  Britannia  Saaeta. 
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No.  XXXIX. 

[From  the  '*  Ambitious  Statesman,"  a  Tra- 
gedy, by  John  Crowne,  1 679.] 

Vendome^  rcturmngfrom  the  wars,  kean 
mtwMy  that  Lotuze  ufab§  to  him. 

Fm.  ($otm».)  Wkanra  I  go.  I  meet  a  wsBieriaff 
romonrt 
LoeJM  ie  the  Dftepbin'e  eeeret  mietreiiL 
I  heard  it  in  the  amj,  hat  the  eoosd 
Wee  then  ae  feehle  ae  the  distant  marmnra 
Of  a  gtnt  mer  mingUng  with  the  tea ; 
Bat  BOW  I  am  eome  near  thb  river's  fall, 
Tis  looder  than  the  eataraets  of  Nile. 
If  this  be  trae, 

Dnoamday  is  near,  and  all  the  heavens  are  fhUiag .— 
X  know  not  what  to  think  of  it,  for  erorjr  where 
I  meet  a  ehoking  dost,  sooh  as  is  made 
Alter  removing  all  a  paUea  fcmitare : 
If  she  be  goM,  the  world  in  my  esteem 
Is  all  bare  wallsi  nothing  remains  in  it 
Baf  dost  and  feathers,  like  a  Turkish  inn. 
And  the  fool  stops  where  ploaderers  have  been.— 

FtOmUetwn. 

rendMM  Cto  hit  faithUu  MlUtreu.)  Madam,  Tm 
well  aesar^d,  yon  will  not  send 
Oae  poor  thought  after  me,  maeh  leee  a  meeeenger, 
1^  know  the  truth ;  hot  if  yoa  do,  he*ll  find. 
In  sosse  nnfinish'd  part  of  the  creation. 
Where  Night  and  Chnos  never  were  disturb'd. 
Bat  bed-rid  lie  in  some  dark  rooky  desart, 
Thar*  will  he  find  a  thlng-^whoOer  a  maa. 
Or  the  ooUeeted  shadows  of  the  denart 
Coade8s*d  into  a  shade,  he'll  hardly  know ; 
This  figoxe  he  will  fiad  walking  aioaai 
Periag  one  while  oa  some  sad  book  at  noon 
By  Uper-Ugkt,  for  never  day  shone  there : 
aomotimes  laid  gvovelliag  oa  the  barren  earth. 
Moist  with  his  tears,  for  never  dew  fell  there  t 
And  when  aight  eomee,  not  known  from  day  by  dark- 


Bat  by  eome  foithM  meeeenger  of  time, 
Hell  find  him  streteht  apoa  a  bed  of  stoM, 
Oat  from  the  bowels  of  bobm  roeky  oav% 
Obnag  himself  either  to  Sleep  or  Death ; 
And  neither  wUl  aeeept  the  dismal  wreteh : 
At  k^gth  a  Slambar,  la  its  infaat  arms. 
Takee  ap  his  heavy  soel,  bat  wanting  strsngth 
To  bear  it,  qolekly  leti  it  foil  again ; 
At  wkieh  the  wreteh  starts  ap,  and  walks  aboat 
All  night,  aad  all  the  time  it  shoald  be  day ; 
Till  qaiu  forgettiag,  qoite  forgot  of  every  thing 
Bat  Sorrow,  plaee  away,  aad  ia  small  time 
XH  the  oaly  maa  that  darst  uhaUt  thera, 

the  oaly  tfhoet  that  dares  walk  theve. 


IneredHiitp  to  FIHme. 

rendeatf.  Perhapi  there  never  were  saeh  tUags  m 
Virtoes, 
Bat  oaly  in  men's  fancies,  Hke  the  l*hSBUZ ; 
Or  if  they  once  have  beca,  they'rt  aow  bat  namea 
Of  natures  lost,  which  came  into  the  world. 
Bat  could  not  live,  nor  propagate  their  kiad. 

FaUhlest  Beaut  jf. 
Loaiae.  Dare  you  approach  ? 
FeadoaM.  Yes,  bat  with  fear,  for  sue  you're  not 
Womaa. 
A  Comet  glitter'd  ia  the  air  o*  late. 
And  kept  aome  weeks  the  frighted  kingdom  waking. 
Loag  hair  it  had,  like  you ;  a  fchining  aspect ; 
lU  beauty  smiled,  at  the  same  time  it  frighten*d ; 
Aad  every  horror  in  it  had  a  grace. 

[From  **  Belpheffor/'  a  Comedy,  by  John 
Wilson,  1690.] 

Doria  Paiaee  described. 

That  thoa*d*et  been  with  as  at  Duke  Oorie'e  gardaa  I 
The  pretty  eoatest  between  art  aad  nature ; 
To  see  the  wildemees,  grots,  aibonrs,  ponds  ; 
And  in  the  midst,  over  a  stately  fooataiB, 
The  Neptnae  of  the  Ugariaa  sea— 
Aadraw  Darfat— the  maa  who  first 
Taught  Genoa  aot  to  eerve:  then  to  behold 
The  oariotts  waterworks  aad  waaton  streams 
WUid  here  aad  thersb  as  if  they  had  forgot 

Their  amad  to  Hm  sea. 

And  then  agaia,  wi^ia 
That  vast  prsdigioas  osgo,  ia  which  the  grovee 

Of  myrtk^  oraage,  jesmuaiBe,  beguile 

The  winged  qoire  with  a  native  warble. 

Aad  pride  of  their  reetralaL    Thea,  up  and  dowa. 

An  aatiquated  marUe,  or  broken  statue. 

If igeatic  ev'a  ia  ruin. 

And  su^  a  glorious  palace : 
Sack  ptetuxes,  carving,  funxilui^l  my  words 
Cannot  reach  half  the  splendour.    And,  after  all. 
To  see  the  sea,  fond  of  the  goodly  sight. 
One  while  glide  amorous,  and  lick  her  walls. 
As  who  would  say  Come  Follow  j  but.  repuls'd. 
Rally  its  whole  artillery  of  waves. 
And  crowd  into  a  storm  I 


r  From  the  «  Floating  Island,"  a  Comedy, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Strode,  acted  by  the 
Students  of  Christ-Churoh,  Oxford,  1 639.] 

Oaee  Yeaus'  eheeks,  that  shaamd  the  mom. 

Their  hue  let  fall; 
Her  Ups,  that  winter  had  out-bom. 

In  June  look*d  pals  t 
Her  heat  grew  cold,  her  nectar  dry; 
No  joioe  ehe  had  bat  in  her  eye. 
The  wonted  fire  and  flamee  to  mortify. 
Whea  was  this  so  dihmal  f&^t— 
Whea  Adeaie  bade  good  aight. 
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PLAYERS— OHOST  LAYERS.  contact  in  th«  daytim*,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment and   terror  of  quiet  people.-— The 

For  th9  Tabu  Book,  **"*^*  o^  *^«  company  being  exhausted,  the 

Thespians  tramped  off  rather    suddenly, 

Christian  Malpoed,  Wilts.  leaving  other  bills  than  playbills  behind 

them.     Eyer  after  this  the  ghosts  of  the 

It  required  a  larse  portion  of  courage  to  malthouse  disappeared,  the  rustics  of  the 

venture   abroad  after  sunset  at  Christian  ▼alley  crying,  as  thev  triumphantly  passed, 

Malford,  for  somebody's  apparition  pre-  "  Off  with  his  head  I"  and  others,  replying 

sented  itself  to  the  walker's  imagination.  »  the  words  of  Hamlet,   "  Oh  I   what  a 

Spritely  gossips  met  near  their  wells  wilh  falling  ojf  is  hereT 

their  crooked  sticks  and  buckets,  to  devise  IIPL 

means  for  laying  the  disturbed  returners  Oct*  1827. 

and  their  once  native  associates;   but  a  _ 

party  of  strolling  players  did  more  towards  ~ 

sending  the  spectres  to  the  *<  tomb  of  all  „„  tuvgdtantcm 

the  Capulets,"^than  the  divinations  of  fe-  EX-THESPIAN  ISM. 

minine  pwer.                  ^        '  ^  For  the  Table  Book. 

Application  being  made  to  the  magis- 
trate, who  was  not  exempt  from  the  super-  I  am  the  son  of  a  respectable  attorney, 
stitious  and  revered  infection,  that  plays  who  sent  me,  when  very  young,  to  an  ex- 
might  be  performed  in  the  malthouse,  said  celtent  school,  at  which  I  conducted  myself 
to  be  so  daringly  haunted,  a  timely  caution  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  superiors, 
was  given  as  to  **  Beelzebub  and  his  imps,**  It  was  customary  for  the  scholars  to  enact 
and  permission  was  granted,  and  bills  weie  a  play  at  Christmas,  to  which  the  friends  of 
circulated  by  the  magnanimous  manager  the  master  were  invited.  On  one  of  these 
himself.  He  was  a  polite  man,  a  famous  occasions,  when  I  was  now  nearly  head- 
anecdote  retailer,  retainer,  and  detailer,  an  boy,  I  was  called  upon  to  perform  the  part 
excellent  spouter,  and  a  passable  singer,  of  Charles  Surface,  in  the  aamirable  comedy 
His  dress  and  address  were  eccentric.  The  of  the  School  for  Scandal.  I  studied  the 
hessians  he  wore,  by  fit  necessity,  were  of  character,  and  played  it  with  great  ap- 
the  buskin  order;  and,  as  bread  was  then  plause,  and  shortly  afterwards  left  the 
dear,  a  sixpenny  loaf  might  have  supplied  school,  and  was  sent  by  my  father  to  Bou- 
the  absence  of  calves.  His  pigtail-wig,  logne  to  finish  my  education, 
hat,  and  all  his  apparel  indeed,  served.  There  were  then  at  that  place  a  numbei 
when  on  the  dramatic  floor,  most  aptly  the  of  English  gentlemen,  who  were  endea- 
Variations  required  in  his-wardrobe.  vouring  to  establish  a  company  of  amateurs 

I  remember,  when  the  *'  Miller  of  Mans-  On  their  request  I  joinea  them,  and  made 

field  **  was  played,  the  bell  rang,  the  baize  my  first  appearance  upon  a  regular  stage  in 

was  drawn  up  by  a  stable-halter,  the  fiddler  the  character  of  Shylock.    It  was  a  decided 

began  to  scrape  a  ditty  by  way  of  overture;  hit!  I  was  received  throughout  with  <*un- 

but,  before  the  miller  could    appear,    a  bounded  applause,"  and  the  next  day  was 

smockfrock  was  called  for,  from  one  of  the  highly  gratified   by  reading  **  honourable 

frocked  rustics  in  the  gallery,  (the  back  seats  mention ''  of  my  performance  in  the  news- 

of  the  scaffolding.)    This  call  was  gene-  papers.     I  repeated  this  and  other  charac- 

rously  obeyed.     A  youth  pulled  off   his  ters  several  times  with  undiminished  sue* 

upper-all,  proudly  observing,    that  ''  the  cess ;  but,  in  the  very  zenith  of  my  popu- 

player  should  have  it,  because  his  was  a  larity,  I  was  recalled  to  England  by  my 

sacred  persuasion.**    The  miller  appeared,  father,  who,  having  heard  of  my  operations, 

and  the  play  proceeded,  with  often  repeated  began  to  fear  (what  afterwards  proved  to 

praises  of  the  frock.     On  another  night,  be  the  case)  that  I  should  be  induced  to 

**  Richard"  was  personated  by  a  red-haired  adopt  that  as  a  profession,  which  I  had 

woman,  an  active  stroller  of  the  company,  hitherto  considered  merely  as  an  amuse- 

Her  manner  of  enacting  the  deformed  and  ment. 

ambitious  GIo*ster  so  charmed  the  village  Soon  after  my  return  home  my  father 

censors,  that  for  three  weeks  successively  '  articled  me  to  himself,  but  it  was  impossi- 

nothing  else  would  please  but  '*  Richard. '  ble  for  me  to  forget  my  success  at  Boulogne^ 

Nor  was  the  effect  less  operative  in  the  field,  and  my  inclination  for  the  stage  ripened 

(not  of  Bosworth)— Virgil's  '*  Bucolics  and  into  a  determination  to  become  an  actor. 

Georgics*'  were  travestied.      Reaphooks,  I  secretly  applied  to  Mr.  Sims,  of  the  Harp, 

sithes,  pitchforks,  and  spades  were  set  in  who  procured   me   an  engagement   in    a 
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■haring  cQinptiiy  »  t^«  wtit  of  Engfauid,  th«  Mdc,  huTteg  liirMd  frotn  tapciitBCi 

wherel  wms  to  do  the  '^  low  comic  busi-  that  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  ictt- 

nen  **  and  **  second  tragedT.**     I  ipcnt  *on  to  oenTinoe  me  of. 

•ome  of  the  money  that  I  had  taTed  in  GiiBEftTtm. 

buying  wigs  and  a  few  other  stage-requi-    _^ 

litesy  and  left  my  paternal  foof  with  three 

pounds  in  my  pocket-  SILCHESTER,  HANTS. 

My  exchequer  not  being  m  a  state  to 

afford  roe  the    luiury  of    ridini?,    1    was  ^^^  fj^  j.^^!^  ^^^j^ 
compelled  to  walk  the  last  thirty  miles  of 

my  journey.  Upon  my  antral  at  ,  Erery  thing  in  this  world  is  subject  to 
my  first  care  was  to  inquire  foe  the  theatre,  change,  and  the  strongest  buildings  to 
witen  I  was  directed  to  a  bam,  which  had  decay.  The  ancient  Vindonum  of  the  Ro- 
been  dignified  by  that  appellation.  I  was  mans,  from  whence  Constant ius  issued 
received  with  all  possible  civility  by  the  several  of  his  edicts,  dues  not  form  an  ex- 
company,  which  consisted  of  the  manager,  ception  to  this  rule.  From  being  a  piinci- 
his  wife,  and  three  gentlemen.  I  was  in-  pal  Roman  station,  it  is  now  a  heap  of 
formed  by  the  manager  that  Jane  Shore  ruins. 

wai  the  play  for  that  evening,  and  that  he  Silchester  is  situated  about  eleven  miles 

should  expect  me  to  perform  the  part  of  from  Reading,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  or 

Belmont,  and  also  that  of  Bombastes  Fu»  rather  on  a  level  spot  between  two,  and 

rioso  in  the  afterpiece.    The  wardrobe  of  commands  most  beautiful  views :  from  its 

the  theatre  was  unable  to  afford  me  a  dress  being  surrounded  by  woodland,  a  stranger 

superior  to  my  own  for  the  part  of  Bel*  would  be  unaware  of  his  approadi  to  it, 

mont,  I  therefore  played  that    character  until  he  arrived  at  the  spot.  The  circumfor- 

**  accoutred  as  I  was,"  viz.  in  a  blue  coat,  ence  of  the  walls  is  about  two  miles ;  they 

buff  waistcoat,  strioed  trowsers,  and  Wei-  poasets  four  gates,  east,  north,  west,  and 

lington*s.    The  anoienoe  was  very  select,  south,  and  are  in  some  places  twelve  or 

consisting  only  of  ten  persons,  who  seemed  fourteen  feet  high,  and  four  or  five  feet  in 

totally  indifferent  to  the  performance,  for  width ;  there  are  many  fine  trees  (as  was 

they  never  once,  in  the  course  of  the  even-  observed  by  Leland  in  his  time)  growing 

ing,  gave  any  indication  of  pleasure,  or  the  out  of  them  :  the  wall  vras  surrounded  Yiry 

reverse,  but  witnessed  our  efforts  to  amuse  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  which  is  now  in 

with  the  moat  provoking  apathy.    Between  gome  places  nearly  filled  up  by  the  ruins 

the  pieces  I  vras  much  surprised  by  one  of  of  the  wall,  and  beyond  which  is  ^  the  ex* 

the  aentlemen  requesting  the  loan  of  my  temal  vallum,  very  perfect  and  easily  to  be 

hat  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he  was  about  to  traced  out  round  the  whole  city  ;  its  higheat 

sing  a  song,  and  he  assured  me  that  there  parts,  even  in  the  present  stale,  are  at  least 

was  no  hat  in  the  company,  save  mine,  fifteen  feet  perpendicular  from  the  bottom 

which  was  worthy  to  appear  before  the  of  the  ditch.     A  straight  line,  drawn  ftom 

audience.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  per-  the  top  of  this  bank  to  the  wall  on  the 

formance  we  shared  the  receipts,  which,  north-east  side,  measured  thirty-four  yards, 

after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  house,  its  full  breadth.*'* 

amounted  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence  each.  Between  the  outside  of  the  walls  and 

We  continued  to  act  for  some  time,  sharing  the  furthest  vallum  was  the  Pomoerium, 

(three  nighu  a  week)  from  about  one  shil-  which  is  defined  by  Livy  to  be  that  ^pace 

lin^  and  sixpence  to  two  shillings  each,  of  ground   both  within  and  without  the 

which  sum  did  not  at  all  equal  my  sanguine  walls,  which  the  augurs,  at  the  first  building 

expectations.  Frequently  have  I  performed  of  cities,   solemnly  consecrated,  and  on 

kings  and  princes  after  having  breakfasted  which  no  edifices  were  suffered  to  be  raia- 

npon  a  turnip.  ed.f     Plutarch  is  of  a  different  opinion* 

I  soon  found  that  this  mode  of  living  did  and  ascribes  the  derivation  of  Pomorium 

not  suit  me,  for  I  was  becoming  exceed-  to  pone  faomia,  and  states  that  it  signifies 

ingly  spare.    I  therefore  resolved  to  quit  ..__«^___«______— 

the  company,  and  return  to  London.  Hav-  »  q.,,,  HUtorr  •m  Aatiqnirtw  of  SiHiester,  p.  \9. 


to  my  father's  house,  where  I  was  received  Pppnjoa.  eity,«»ilf«d  by  fk«  Romus  t;  ^^^^^'J? 

-.iTi.-    J                 J      1 T   .t:ii   ^^«t:n..«  file  Briton*  ••C«er.S6foot»"Md  by  tlw  8««««t*bil- 

wiih  kindness,  and  where  I  still  continue.  ^^.^^  „  ^  ^  ,w,r25^.  Cm^-—^^ 

I  hare  relinquished  all  my  pretensions  to  t  Liry,  b.  i. 
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th«  line  marked  out  for  the  well  et  the  int 
foundation  of  a  oitT.* 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  jarda  from  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  wall  is  a  Roman 
amphitheatre*  the  form  of  which  is  similar 
to  that  near  I>orchester,  with  high  and 
steep  hanks,  now  oovered  with  a  grove  of 
trees,  and  has  two  entrances.  The  eleva^ 
tion  of  the  amphitheatre  consists  of  a  mix- 
tuie  of  clay  and  gravel :  the  seats  were 
ranged  in  five  rows  one  above  the  other ; 
the  slope  between  each  measuring  about 
six  feet :  each  bank  progressively  *  rises, 
(and  increases  proportionably  in  width,)  to 
a  considerable  neight  in  the  centre.  The 
area  of  the  amphitlieatre  is  about  twentv- 
five  yards  in  diameter,  as  near  as  I  could 
guess ;  it  is  commonly  covered  with  water, 
and  is  become  a  complete  marsh,  having  a 
drain  across  the  centre,  and  is  filled  up 
with  rushes.  I  was  informed  by  the  wo* 
man  who  showed  it,  that  some  gentlemen 
a  short  time  since  procured  a  shovel,  and 
found  a  fine  gravel  bottom  at  about  a  foot 
deep. 

The  only  buildings  within  the  walls  are 
the  fiirm-house  and  the  parish  church,  which 
is  an  ancient  structure,  built  of  brick  and 
flint,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T.  The  in- 
terior of  the  church  is  plain  and  neat ;  the 
font  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  of  plain  stoneT^ 
the  pulpit  is  also  octagonal,  made  of  oak, 
and  is  remarkably  neat ;  over  it  is  a  hand> 
aome  carved  oak  sounding-board,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dove,  with  an  olive-branch 
in  its  mouth,  and  round  the  board,  at  the 
lower  part,  in  seven  compartments,  is  the 
following  inscription  :  —  **  The  Gyih  of 
James  Hore,  Oent.  ledQ.**  The  ascent  to 
the  pulpit  is  from  the  minister's  reading- 
desk,  which  also  serves  for  a  seat  for  his 
family.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  church  by  a  handsome  carved 
screen,  in  excellent  preservation.  In  the 
south   wall  of  the  church,  under  a  low 

{>ointed  arch,  is  the  recumbent  figure  of  a 
eroale,  carved  in  stone,  of  a  very  remote 
date,  with  the  feet  resting  against  an  ani- 
mal, (probably  a  dog,)  the  head  of  which 
is  much  damaged :  there  is  also  an  sngel's 
head,  which  has  been  broken  off  from  tome 

1>ait  of  the  monument,  and  is  of  course 
oose ;  from  what  part  it  came  I  was  unable 
to  discover. 

In  the  chancel  affixed  to  the  north  wall 
is  the  following  inscription  on  a  handsome 
white  marble  monument ;  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  crown  of  glory,  and  at  the  bottom  is 
a  death's  head  :— 


▼ivtvtVlmk 

HtojvxtarftMMl 

JovAinrn  Pabi^  D.O. 

OtlkKU  Triaitatia  apwl  CMtabrigkeab 

SoduSaaior 

h  knmt  Ktmlmm  Raetor  i  d*  fw 

■in  op«rm  loqmuitar 

SiUtmr. 
O  I* 

There  are  also  monuments  of  the  Bay- 
nards,  the  Cusanzes,  and  the  Blewets, 
which  families  were  owners  of  the  manor 
from  the  time  of  the  conquest  for  some 
generations.. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  city  is  a  small 
postern  under  the  wall,  called  by  the  com- 
mon people  ^  Onion's  hole,"  and  is  so  de- 
signated from  a  traditional  account  of  a 
e'ant  of  that  name ;  the  coins  which  have 
ien  discovered  are  called  from  the  cause 
**  Onion's  pennies." 

A  fiur  field  is  here  open  for  the  researches 
of  the  antiquarian ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  a  good  account  of  the  place 
is  not  yet  published.  **  The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Silchester,''  whence  1  have 
cited,  is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages, 
and  affords  but  little  information.  Hoping 
to  see  justice  done  to  the  place,  I  beg  to 
subscribe  myself,  Bcc 

J.  R.  J. 


TO  THE  NIGHTSHADE. 
For  ths  Table  Book. 

Lovtly  kot  fMrfoU 

Thj  stMB  •Uagfl  fovad  •  ■trongtr  pow« 
lik*  s  CiMid  ehUd  tiiat  flrwts  tad  froin 

llort  beavtifnl  ia  fMUaf*!  koar. 

Rioh  it  iky  blcmom, 

Sbapcd  Uka  a  tarbaa,  witk  a  tpiiv 
Of  oraaf*  ia  a  parpla  onat, 

Aod  komid  •y  of  taaaj  Ai«. 

Wkea  tk«  day  waktat, 

Tkoa  ktamt  aot  tk«  bappj  alra 
Brtatkad  iato  aepli7T*i  h/ary  diaanu» 

By  iaaaeta*  wiagt,  lika  laavn.  ia  paita. 


Qttita  thee,  vritk  elostViBf  b«rri«t  rad. 
RaBr*M  lilt*  P*P^  *»A  aatama'a  oold 
CkiUa  wkac  tka  aooa'da/'a  aaabaaaw  fcd. 


Platarak  la  RomL 
p.  SO. 


SMKaaaat'a  Aatiqaitiaa  of 


Tkoa  art  lika  beauty, 

Oaatla  to  toack  aad  palely  fadad  i 
Tla  daatk  to  taata  thaa  void  of  akill. 

Aad  tbon,  lika  daatk,  art  aiffkdy  akadcd. 

Sept.  1827.  m*  P* 

•  I  akoald  lika  to  be  infonaed  tka  meaoinf  of  tBa»e 
latlara— tbara  ia  no  date  to  tka  moanmaat.    J.  R  J. 
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Oa  Maltoh,  DkirriKLD,  tMD  Hdll  Flt  Bo*t. 


Ta  th»Ult»r. 

A  earrive  bearing  thii  RRine,  of  which 

the  aboTc  ii  a  ilcetch,  form)  a  neat,  nfe, 

CleuanI,  and  commodious  conTGrance  from 
[lllon,  b;  ««;  of  Driffield,  to  Hull  every 
other  dav,  and  from  Hull  to  Malton  on  (he 
iniermediate  days,  during  the  Bummer 
Bioniht.  The  Tehicle  ii,  in  bet,  a  boat  on 
irheeU,  driien  like  a  stage-coach,  and  fur- 
nished on  eadi  side  of  the  body  with  a  tnt, 
extending  the  vhale  length,  on  which  the 
pMtengerfl  art  ranged.  The  top  is  covered 
with  a  permanent  awning,  to  which  a  cur- 
tain appended  may  be  drawn  up  or  l^t 
down  M  plMiure,  so  as  to  enjojr  a  liew  of 
the  country,  or  ihut  onl  the  sun  and  wea- 


bood  of  Keswick,  where  I  became    »c- 

quainled  with  a  cuilom  which  I  shall   at- 
tempt lo  describe. 

A  few  days  prerious  to  the  "dipping," 
or  shearing  of  the  sheep,  they  are  waslied 
at  a  "  beck,"  or  small  river,  not  far  front 
which  they  are  kept.   The 


rally  been  in  St.  John's  vale.  Several 
fanners  wash  their  sheep  at  the  same  place- 
and,  by  that  means,  greatly  assist  each 
other.  The  scene  is  most  amusing.  loia- 
Kine  to  yourself  several  hundred  sheep 
scattered  about  in  various  directions  ;  some 
of  them  enclosed  in  pens  by  the  water-side  ; 
four  or  five  men  in  the  water  rolliog  those 
about   thai   are   thrown   in   to  them;  the 


BridBngUm,  Oct.  1837. 


T.C. 


s  and  the  pretty  maidens  supplying 
(ne  ■'  mountain  dew"  veiy  plenlinilly  t 
the  people   assembled,   particularly   thos 


To  tit  EdUor. 
Sir,— The  letten  of  W.  C,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  TW*  Ba«lt,  recalled  lo  ray 
mind  four  of  the  happiest  yeara  of  my  life, 
spent  in  Cumberland,  amongst  the  beauti- 
*il  Ukts  and  mountain*  in  the  neighbour- 


thai  have  got  themselves  well  ducked  ;  (he 
boys   pushing   each   other  into   the   river, 

Klaihiog  the  men,  and  raising  Iremendon* 
outs.  Add  to  these  a  fine  day  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, composed  of  mountains,  woods, 
cultivated  lands,  and  a  small  meandering 
stream  ;  the  farmers  and  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  servants,  with  hearty  &ces,aad  ai 
meny  as  sammer  and  good  cheer  can  nkk« 
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them :  and  I  am  surey  sir,  that  you,  who 
are  a  lover  of  nature  in  all  her  forraSy  could 
not  wish  a  more  deligfatftil  scene. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  "  clipping" 
itself.  Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
farmer  assemble  at  his  house,  for  they  al- 
ways assist  each  other,  and  after  having 
regaled  themselves  with  hung-beef,  curds, 
and  home-brewed  ale,  they  proceed  briskly 
to  business.  The  men  seat  themselves  on 
their  stools,  with  shears  in  their  hands,  and 
the  younger  part  of  the  company  supply 
%hem  with  sheep  from  the  fold ;  which,  after 
having  been  sheared,  have  the  private  mark 
x>f  the  farmer  stamped  upon  them  witl\ 
pitch.  In  the  mean  time  the  lasses  are  flut- 
tering about,  playing  numerous  tricks ;  for 
which,  by  the  by,  they  get  paid  with  in- 
terest by  kisses ;  and  the  housewife  may  be 
seen  busy  in  preparing  the  supper,  which 
generally  comprises  all  that  tlie  season  af- 
fords. After  the  "clipping"  is  over,  and 
the  sheep  driven  on  to  the  fells,  (mountains,^ 
they  adjourn  in  a  body  to  the  house ;  and 
then  begins  a  scene  of  rustic  merriment, 
which  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it, 
can  have  no  conception  of.  The  evenins 
is  spent  in  drinking  home-brewed  ale,  and 
singing.  Their  songs  generally  bear  some 
allusion  to  the  subject  in  question,  and  are 
adways  rural.  But  what  heightens  the  plea- 
sure is,  that  there  is  no  quarrelling,  and 
the  night  passes  on  in  the  utmost  harmony. 
I  have  attended  many  of  them,  and  never 
saw  the  slightest  symptoms  of  anger  in  any 
of  the  party.  They  seldom  break  up  till 
daylight  makes  its  appearance  next  morning. 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  constant  reader, 

A.  W.  R. 


DR.  GRAHAM. 
For  the  Table  Book. 

In  the  year  1782,  that  extraordinary  em- 
piric of  modern  times,  Dr.  Graham,  ap- 
peared in  London.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
£dinburgh,  wrote  in  a  bombastic  style, 
and  possessed  a  great  fluency  of  elocution. 
He  opened  a  mansion  in  Pall  Mall,  called 
"  The  Temple  of  Health ;"  the  front  was 
ornamented  with  an  enormous  gilt  sun,  a 
statue  of  Hygeia,  and  other  attractive  em- 
blems. The  rooms  were  superbly  furnished, 
and  the  walls  decorated  with  mirrors,  so  as 
to  confer  on  the  place  an  eflect  like  that  of 
an  enchanted  palace.  Here  he  delivered 
•*  lectures  on  Health,  kc.**  at  the  extrava- 


gant rate  of  two  guineas  each.  As  a  fur- 
ther attraction,  he  entertained  a  female  of 
beautiful  flgure,  whom  he  called  the  "  god- 
dess of  health.''  He  hired  two  men  of 
extraordinary  stature,  provided  with  enor- 
mous cocked  hats  ana  showy  liveries,  to 
distribute  bills  from  house  to  house  about 
town. 

These  unusual  means  to  excite  curiosity 
were  successful ;  but  his  two  guinea  audi- 
tors were  soon  exhausted ;  he  then  dropped 
to  one  guinea ;  afterwards  to  half  a  guinea ; 
then  to  five  shillings ;  and,  subsequently,  as 
be  said,  **  for  the  benefit  of  all,"  to  two 
shillings  and  sixpence.  When  he  ceuld 
not  **  draw"  at  tnat  price,  he  finally  ex- 
hibited the  "  Temple  of  Health  "  at  one 
shilling  a  head  to  daily  crowds  for  several 
months. 

Among  the  furniture  of  Dr.  Graham's 
temple  was  a  eeleetiai  bed,  which  he  pre- 
tenaed  wrought  miraculous  effects  on  those 
who  reposed  on  it :  he  demanded  for  its 
use  durinr  one  night  one  hundred  pounds ; 
and  such  is  the  folly  of  wealth,  that  several 
personages  of  high  rank  acceded  to  his 
terms.  He  also  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered **  The  Elixir  of  life,"  bv  taking  of 
which  a  person  might  live  as  long  as  he 
pleased.  When  this  was  worn  out,  he  re- 
commended **  earth  bathing,''  and  sanction- 
ed it  by  his  own  practice.  During  one 
hour  every  day,  he  admitted  spectators  to 
view  him  and  the  goddess  of  health  im- 
mersed naked  in  the  ground  to  their  chins. 
The  doctor's  head  was  dressed  and  pow- 
dered, and  the  goddess's  was  arranged  in 
the  highest  fashion  of  the  times.  He  car- 
ried this  exhibition  to  every  provincial 
town  wherein  he  could  obtain  permission 
of  the  magistrates.  The  goddess  nearly 
fell  a  victim  to  the  practice,  and  the  doctor, 
in  spite  of  his  enormous  charges  and  his 
"  Elixir  of  life,"  died  in  poor  circumstances 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Dr.  Graham's  brother  msirried  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Macaulay,  the  historian,  and 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Leicester,  the  respectable 
author  of  an  able  treatise  on  insanity,  mar- 
ried his  sister.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  the  lady  who  performed  the  singular 
part  of  the  "  Goddess  of*  Health  "  was 
£mma,  afterwards  the  wife  of  sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  the  personal  favourite  of 
the  celebrated  lord  Nelson.  She  died  in 
misery — 

DtMoUi  IB  her  ntmost  need 
By  thoM  )ier  former  boonty  fed. 


Siu  Sam's  Sou. 


Sept.  1, 1H27. 
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STOBKS. 

The  ftorks  of  the  Low  Coantries  are 
mentioned  more  than  once^n  the  journal 
of  the  gentlemen  deputed  by  the  ^*  Caledo- 
nian Horticultural  Society  "  to  visit  tlie 
gardens  of  our  continental  neighbours. 
Their  route  from  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam  fs 
marked  by  the  following  entry  :— 

August  22,  1817.  **  In  the  course  of  our 
progress  into  this  land  of  meadows  and 
waters,  we  had  been  making  inquiries  about 
the  storks  (Ardea  Ciconia,  L.)  which  every 
year  visit  Holland  in  the  breeding  season ; 
and  we  learned  that  the  great  flock  had 
taken  its  departure  about  ten  days  before. 
We  observed  several  of  their  nests,  set  like 
wicker.baskets  on  the  roofs  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  ;  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
one  solitary  dam  still  covering  her  brood, 
on  account  probably  of  the  young  one  not 
having  been  sufficiently  fledeed  to  enable 
it  to  accompany  the  main  body.  We  per- 
■uaded  the  oonoiictor  to  allow  ns  to  get  out 
of  the  carriage,  and  examine  this  rarity : 
the  bird  showed  no  sort  of  alarm,  the 
ooffwaar  (as  our  Dutch  friends  called  it) 
being  privileged  in  Holland.  In  many 
places  where  a  new  house  is  built  a  nest- 
t>ox  is  erected  on  the  gable,  or  on  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  paitly  to  invite  the  bird  to 
make  a  settlement,  and  partly  perhaps  to 
save  the  thatch  of  the  roo(^  in  case  it  should 
come  without  inviution.'*  It  is  remarked 
by  way  of  note,  that  *<  previous  to  the  mat 
migration  the  storks  assemble  in  large 
groups,  and  make  an  unusual. noise.  It  is 
known  that  they  winter  chiefly  in  Egypt. 
Pope  has  finely  alluded  to  their  remarkable 
instinct : — 


of  the  ilofk  is  the  besi  known  and  the 
celebrated.  It  eontaina  two  speeice,  the 
white  and  the  bladu  Ihey  are  exactly  of 
the  same  Ibrm,  and  have  no  external  diffei^ 
eoce  but  that  of  colour. 

The  bimek  stork  prefers  desert  tracts, 
perches  oo  trees,  haunts  unfrequented 
marshes,  and  breeds  in  the  heart  of  forests. 

The  trkiiit  stork,  on  the  contrary,  settles 
beside  dwellings;  inhabits  towers,  china- 
nies,  and  ruins.  The  friend  of  man,  it 
shares  his  habitations,  and  even  his  domain. 
It  fishes  in  his  rivers,  pursues  its  prey  into 
his  gardens,  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  the 
midst  of  cities,  without  being  disturbed  by 
the  noise  and  bustle.  On  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  in  the  capitol  of  Roiae,  were 
many  storks*  nests.  The  fact  is  memoriaU 
ized  on  the  medals  of  the  emperor  Adrnn, 
and  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  in  his  first  satire. 


Who  calls  the  ooiineU,  ttetn  tb« 
Who  Hiraia  th«  phaUox,  sad  who 


day? 
tkoway? 


• 

In  the  beginning  of  May  they  return,  like 
swallows,  to  their  former  haunts,  the  old 
birds  carefully  seeking  out  their  accustomed 
nests.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  stray 
stork  crosses  the  channel,  and  is  seen  on 
the  English  coast.  It  is  there  incessantly 
persecuted;  it  commonly  perches  on  the 
roof  of  some  thatched  fiirm -house,  where 
its  experience  leads  it  to  hope  for  protec- 
tion,— but  it  is  not  the  dwelling  of  a  quiet 
Dutch  boor;*  some  pseudo-sportsman  of  a 
fumer  shoots  the  poor  bird  while  at  roost.'' 


Of  the  numerous  families  which  frequent 
the  sioes  of  rivers  and  the  sea-beach,  that 


Bmt  Ib  the  lam 
ISm  a  tmrw9 


tn««.  Bad 


in  Owrmmnj, 


The  atork  flies  steadily  and  with  vigour; 
holds  it%head  straight  forward,  and  stretches 
back  its  legs,  to  direct  its  motion ;  soars  to 
a  vast  height,  and  performs  distant  joumies 
even  in  tempestuous  seasons.  It  arrives  in 
Germany  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  May, 
and  is  seen  before  that  time  in  thft  provinces 
of  France.  Gesner  says,  it  precedes  the 
swallow,  and  enters  Switzerland  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  sometimes  earlier.  It 
arrives  in  Alsace  in  March,  or  even  in  the 
end  of  February.  The  return  of  the  storka 
is  ever  auspicious,  as  it  announces,  tlie 
spring.  They  instantly  iiKlulge  those  ten- 
der emotions  which  that  season  inspires : 
Aldrovandus  pa.ints  with  warmth  their  mu- 
tual signs  of  telictty,  the  eager  congratula- 
tions, and  the  fondling  end^rmenis  of  the 
male  and  female,  on  their  coming  home 
from  their  distant  journey.  **  When  they 
have  arrived  at  their  nest<— ^^ood  God ! 
what  sweet  salutation;  what  gratulation 
for  their  prosperous  return!  what  em- 
braces! what  honied  kisses!  what  gentle 
murmurs  thev  breathe  1"  It  is  to  l^  ob- 
served, that  they  always  settle  in  the  same 
spots,  and,  if  their  nest  has  been  destroyed, 
they  rebuild  it  with  twigs  and  aqoatie 
plants,  usually  on  lofiy  ruins,  or  the  battle- 
ments of  towers ;  sometimes  on  large  trees 
beside  water,  or  on  the  point  of  bold  cli£&. 
In  France  it  was  'formerly  customary  to 
place  wheels  on  the  house-tops,  to  entice 
the  stork  to  nestle.  The  practice  still  sub- 
sists in  Germany  and  Alsace :  and  in  Hol- 
land square  boxes  are  planted  on  the  ridge, 
with  the  same  view. 

When  the  stork  is  in  a  still  posture  it 
rests  on  one  foot,  folds  back  its  neck,  and 
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-rdines  its  hend  on  iU  shonlder.  It  watches  The  Greeks  have  placed  the  rendeiTOUi 
the  motions  of  reptiles  with  a  keen  eye,  of  the  storks  in  a  plain  of  Asia,  called  the 
and  commonly  preys  on  frogs,  lizards,  ser-  **  Serpent's  District,''  where  they  congre* 
pents,  and  dmall  fish,  which  it  finds  in  gated,  as  they  do  now  in  some  parts  of  the 
marshes  by  the  sides  of  the  streams,  and  in  Levant,  and  even  in  Europe,  as  in  Bran- 
wet  vales.  denburg  and  elsewhere.    Snaw  says,  in  his 

It  walks  like  the  crane  with  long  mea-  Travels,  **  It  is  remarked  that  the  storks 

sured  sirid^.     When  irritated  or  discom-  before  they  pass  from    one  country    into 

posed,  or  influenced   by  aifection  to  its  another,  assemble  a  fortnight  beforehand, 

mate,  it  makes  with  its  bill   a  repeated  from  all  the  neighbouring  parts,  in  a  plain; 

clattering,  which  the  ancients  express  by  holding  once  a  day  a  divan^  as  they  say  in 

ihe  9\^nific9ni  yvords  crepitat  and  glotteraij*  that  country,  as   if  their  object  was  to  ^x 

and  which  Petronius  accurately  marks  by  the  precise  time  of  their  departure  and  the 

the  epithet  erotaligtria,f  formed  from  crth'  place  of  their  retreat.'* 
talumy  the  castanet  or  rattle.     In  this  state        When  they  convene  previous  to  their 

of  agitation  it  bends  its  head  back,  so  that  departure,  they  make  a  frequent  clattering 

the  lower  mandible  appears  uppermost,  the  with  their  bill,  and  the  whole  flock  is  in 

bill  lies  almost  parallel  on  the  back,  and  tumultuary  commotion ;  all  seem  eager  to 

the  two  mandibles  strike  violently  against  form  acquaintance,  and  to  consult  on  the 

each  other;  but  in  proportion  as  it  raises  projected  route,  of  which  the  signal  in  oar 

up  its  neck  the  clattering  abates,  and  ceases  climate  is  the  north  wind.    Then  the  vast 

wnen  the  bird  has  resumed  its  ordinary  body  rises  at  once,  and  in  a  few  seconds  ii 

posture.    This  is  the  only  noise  the  stork  lost  in  the  air.    Klein  relates,  that  having 

ever  makes,  and,  as  it  seems  dumb,  the  been  called  to  witness  this  sight  he  was  a 

ancients  supposed  it  had  no  tongue.  moment  too  late,  and  the  whole  flock  had 

The  stork  does  not  lay  more  than  four  already  disappeared.  Indeed  this  departure 

^fS9^9  oftener  not  more  than  two ;  they  ara  is  the  more  difficult  to  observe,  as  it  is 

of   a  dirty  and  yellowish    white,  rather  conducted  in  silence,  and  often  during  the 

smaller,  but  longer  than  those  of  a  goose,  night.     Belon  says,  that  their  departure  is 

The  male  sits  when  the  female  goes  in  quest  not  remarked,  because  they  fly   without 

of  food ;   the  incubation  lasts  a  month ;  noise  or  cries,  while  the  cranes  and  wild- 

both  parents  are  exceedingly  attentive  in  geese,  on  the  contrary,  scream  much  on  the 

bringing  provisions  to  the  young,  which  wing.    It  is  asserted,  that  in  their  passage, 

rise  op  to  receive  it,  and  make  a  sort  of  before  they  venture  to  cross  the  Medilerra- 

whistling  noise.     The  male  and    female  nean,  they  alight  in  great  numbers  in  thev 

never  leave  the  nest  at  once ;  but,  while  neighbourhood  of  Aix  in  Provence.    Their 

the  one  is  employed  in  searching  for  prey,  departure   appears  to  be  later  in    warm 

the  other  stands  Aear  the  spot  on  one  leg,  countries ;  for  Pliny  says,  that  '*  after  the 

and  keeps  an  eye  constantly  on  the  brood*  retreat  of  the  stork  it  is  improper  to  sow." 

"When  first  hatched  the  young  are  covered         It  was  remarked  by  the  Jewish  prophet, 

with  a  brown  down,  and  their  long  slender  that  **  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knowetn  her 

legs   not  having  yet  strength  enough  to  appointed  time,"  (Jeremiah  viii.  7. ;)    but 

support-then),  they  creep  upon  their  knees,  though  the  ancients  observed  the  migra^ 

When  their  wings  begin  to  grow,  they  essay  tions  of  these  birds,  they  do  not  seem  to 

their  force   in  fluttering  about  the  nest;  have  been  certain  as  to  the  countries  of 

though  it  often  happens  that  in  this  exer-  their  retirement.     Modem   travellers   ac- 

cise  some  of  them  fall,  and  are  unable  to  quaint  us  more  accurately.    **  It  is  per- 

regain  their  lodgment.     After  they  venture  rectly  ascertained,"  says  Belon,  *'  that  the 

to  commit  themselves  to  the  air,  the  mother  storks  winter  in  Egypt  and  in  Africa ;  for 

leads  and  exercises  them  in  small  circum-  we  have  seen  the  plains  of  Egypt  whitened 

volutions  around  the  nest,  and  conducts  by  them  in  the  months  of  September  and 

them  back.     About  the  latter  end  of  Au-  October.    At  that  season,  when  the  waters 

g'ost,  when  the  young  storks  have  attained  of  the  Nile  have    subsided,   they   obtain 

strength,  they  join  the  adults,  and  prepare  abundance  of  food  ;  but  the  excessive  heats 

for  migration.  of  summer  drive  them  to  more  temperate 

' climates ;  and  they  return  again  in  winter, 

♦  Quaqiie  talutAto  erepitat  ooaoordia  nido.  /«mm/.  ***  *^<>»<*  **>«   severity  of  the  cold  :  the  COO- 

Sat.  I.  trary  is  the  case  with  the  cranes,  which 

PaIw''*  i««m«M)  de  torre  eioonU  KMtro.    ^irf.  ^igji  y,  ^ith  the  geese  in  winter,  when  the 

t  p'w'io.  sym.  Ud  it.d.  the  nMm.  appli<iatWn  of  •^^'"^  '«*T«  "f*"    Th"  'cmarkable  differ. 

hte  word.  ence  is  owmg  to  that  of  the  climates  which 
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these  birds  inhabit ;  the  geese  and  ducks 
come  from  the  oorth,  to  escape  the  rigours 
of  the  winter ;  the  storks  leave  the  south, 
to  avoid  the  scorching  heats  of  summer. 
It  was  a  common  opinion  in  the  time  of 
Albertus  Magnus  that  the  storks  do  not 
retire  in  winter,  but  lurk  in  caverns,  or 
even  at  the  bottom  of  lakes.  Klein  relates, 
that  two  storks  were  dragged  out  of  the 
water  in  the  pools  near  Elbing.  Ger- 
vais  of  Tillebury  speaks  of  other  storks  that 
were  found  clustered  in  a  lake  near  Aries ; 
Uerula,  in  Aldrovandus,  speaks  of  some 
'which  fishermen  drew  out  of  the  lake  of 
Come ;  and  Fulgosus,  of  others  that  were 
fished  near  Metz.  Martin  Schoockius,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  stork  in  1648,  sup* 
ports  these  testimonies.  But  the  histoiy 
of  the  migrations  of  the  storks  is  too  well 
known,  not  to  attribute  to  accidents  the 
hcu  just  mentioned,  if  they  indeed  may 
be  relied  on. 

Belon  says,  that  he  saw  storks  wintering 
round  Mount  Amanus,  near  Antioch ;  and 
passing  about  the  end  of*  August  towards 
Abydus,  in  flocks  of  three  or  four  thousand, 
from  Russia  and  Tartary.  They  cross  the 
Hellespont;  and  on  the  summits  ofTene- 
dos  divide  into  squadrons,  and  disperse 
themselves  northwards. 

Dr.  Shaw  says,  that  about  the  middle  of 
May,  1722,  '*  Our  vessel,  being  anchored 
under  Mount  Carmel,  I  saw  three  flocks 
of  storks,  each  of  which  was  more  than 
three  hours  in  passing,  and  extended  a  half 
mile  in  breadth."  Maillet  relates,  that  he 
saw  the  storks  descend,  towards  the  end  of 
April,  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  halt  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Delta,  which  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile  soon  obliges  them  to  leave. 

Crows  sometimes  intermingle  with  the 
storks  in  their  passage,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  of  St.  Basil  and  Isidorus, 
that  the  crows  serve  to  direct  and  escort 
the  storks.  The  ancients  also  speak  much 
of  the  combats  between  the  storks  and 
ravens,  jays,  and  other  species  of  birds, 
when  their  flocks,  returning  from  Lybia 
and  Egypt,  met  about  Lycia  and  the  river 
Xanthus. 

Storks,  by  thus  removing  from  climate 
to  climate,  never  experience  the  severities 
of  winter ;  their  year  consists  of  two  sum- 
mers, and  twice  they  taste  the  pleasures 
natural  to  the  season.  This  is  a  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  their  history;  and  Belon 
positively  .assures  us,  that  the  stork  has  its 
second  brood  in  Egypt. 

It  is  said,  tfiat  storks  are  sever  seen  in 
England,  unless  they  are  driven  upon  the 
island  by  some  storm.     Albin  remarks,  as 


a  singular  circumstanoe,  that  there  were 
two  of  these  birds  at  Edgeware,  inJIAiddie- 
sex;  and  Willoughby  dedares,  thai  a  figure 
which  he  gives  was  designed  from  one  sent 
from  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  where  it  had 
accidentally  dropped.  Nor  does  the  stork 
occur  in  Scotland,  if  we  judge  Irom  the 
silence  of  Sibbald.  Yet  it  often  penetrates 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe;  into 
Sweden,  over  the  whole  of  Scania,  into 
Denmark,  Siberia,  Mangasea  on  the  river 
Jenisca,  and  as  far  as  the  territories  of  the 
Jakutes.  Great  numbers  are  seen  also  in 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Lithuania.  They 
are  also  met  with  in  Turkey,  and  in  Persia, 
where  Brayn  observed  their  nest  carved  on 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis ;  and  according  to 
that  author,  they  are  dispened  through  the 
whole  of  Asia,  except  the  desert  parts, 
which  they  seem  to  shun,  and  the  arid 
tracts,  where  they  cannot  subsiaf. 

Aldrovandus  assures  us,  that  storks  are 
never  found  in  the  territory  of  Bologna; 
they  are  rare  even  through  the  whole  of 
Italy,  where  Willoughby,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  twenty-eight  years,  saw  them  only 
once.  Yet  it  appears,  from  Pliny  and 
Varro,  that  anciently  they  were  there  com- 
mon ;  and  vre  can  hardly  doubt  but  that, 
in  their  route  from  Germany  to  AfHca,  or 
in  their  return,  they  must  pass  over  Italy 
and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Keempfer  affirms,  that  they  reside  the  w^hole 
year  m  Japan;  which  therefore,  if  he  is 
correct,  is  the  only  country  where  they  are 
stationary ;  in  all  others,  they  retire  a  fern 
months  after  their  arrival.  In  France, 
Lorraine  and  Alsace  are  the  provinces 
where  these  birds  are  the  most  numerous ; 
there  they  breed  ;  and  few  towns  or  villages 
in  Lower  Alsace  are  without  storks'  nests 
on  their  belfries. 

The  stork  is  of  a  mild  disposition,  neither 
shy  nor  savage;  it  is  easily  tamed;  and 
may  be  trained  to  reside  in  our  gardens, 
which  it  will  clear  of  insects  and  reptiles. 
It  has  almost  always  a  grave  air,  and  a 
mournful  visage ;  yet,  when  roused  by  ex- 
ample, it  shews  a  certain  degree  of  gaiety ; 
for  it  joins  the  frolics  of  children,  hopping 
and  playing  with  them.  Dr.  Hermann,  of 
Strasburg,  says,  **  I  saw  in  a  garden,  where 
the  children  were  playing  at  hide  and  seek, 
a  tame  stork  join  the  party,  ran  its  turn 
when  touched,  and  distinguish  the  child, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  pursue  the  rest,  so 
well  as  to  be  on  its  guard."  In  the  domes- 
tic condition  the  stork  lives  to  a  great  nge, 
and  endures  the  severities  of  our  Mrinter^ 
Heerkens,  of  Groningen,  author  of  a  I^tin 
poem  on  the  stork,  says    that  he  kept  one 
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fifteen  years ;  and  speaks  of  another  which:  says,  that  Attila,  having  purposed  to  raise 

lived  tventy-one  years  in  the  fish-market  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  was  oetermined  to 

oT  Amsterdam,  and  was  interred  with  so-  renew  his  operations,  upon  seeing  storks 

lemnity  by  the  people.    Olaus  Borricfaius  retiring  firom  the  city  and  leading  away 

mentions  a  stork  aged  more  than  twenty-  their  young.    In  hieroglyphics  it  signified 
I  wo  years,  which  became  gouty.                    .  piety  and  benefieence,  virtues  which  its 

To  the  stork  are  ascribed  the  virtues  of  name  expressed  in  the  most  ancient  Ian- 
temperance,  conjugal  fidelity,  and  filial  and  goases ;  and  we  often  see  the  emblem,  as 
paternal  piety.    There  is  a  history,  famous  on  uie  two  beautiful  medals  of  L.  Antonius, 
in  Holland,  of  '*  the  Delft  stork  ;**  which,  given  in  Fulvius  Ursinus,  and  in  two  others 
in  the  conflagration  of  that  city,  after  hay-  of  Q.  Metellus,  surnamed  "  the  Pious,''  as 
ing  in  vain  attempted  to  rescue  her  young,  reported  by  Paterculus.    Dr.  Shaw  says, 
perished  with  them  in  the  flames.    It  is  that  the  Mahometans  have  a  great  esteem 
certain,  that  the  stork  bestows  much  time  and   veneration  for  it.     It  is  almost  as 
on  the  education  of  its  young,  and  does  sacred  among  them  as  the  ibis  was  among  the 
not  leave  thim  till  they  have  strength  su^  Egyptians ;  and  they  would  look  upon  a 
ficient  for  their  defence  and  support;  when  person  as  profane,  who  should  kill  or  even 
they  beffin  to  flutter  out  of  the  nest,  the  harm  it.    So  |)recious  were   storks  held 
mother  bears  them  on  her  wings,  protects  in  Thessaly,  which  country  they  cleared  of 
them  from  danger,  and  sometimes  perishes  serpents,  that  the  slayer  of  one  of  these 
with  them  raUior  than  she  will  forsake  birds  was  punished  with    death.      Hiey 
them.    The  stork  shows  tokens  of  attach-  were  not  eaten  among  the  Romans ;  and  a 
ment  to  its  old  haunts,  and  even  gratitude  person  who,  from  a  strange  sort  of  luxury, 
to  the  persons  who  have  treated  it  with  ordered  one  to  be  biought  to  his  table, 
kindness.    It  has  been  heard  to  rap  at  the  drew  upon  himself  the  direftil  obloquy  of 
door  in  passing,  as  if  to  tell  its  arrival,  and  the  whole  people.     Nor  is  the  flesh  of  this 
give  a  hke  sig^  of  adieu  on  its  departure,  bird  recommended  by  its  quality — formed 
But  these  moral  qualities  are  nothing  in  by  nature  for  our  friend,  and  almost  our 
comparison  of   the  afiection   and   tender  domestic,  it  was  never  destined  to  be  our 
offices  which  these  birds  lavish  on  their  victim.* 
aged  and  infirm  parenta.    The  young  and 
vigorous  storks  frequently  carry   food  to  ——-----—-——-—---------— ———^— - 

others,   which,  resting    on  the  brink  of  varta 

the    nest,  seem    languid   and  exhausted,  VAIUA. 

either  from  accidental  injuries  or  the  infi^  *  p^f,  fi^  Table  Book. 
mities  of  years. 

The  ancients  assert,  that  nature  has  im-  Newspaper  Readers. 

planted  in  brutes  this  venerable  piety,  as  ^.                 ,               ,.  . ,      . 

an  example  to  man,  in  whose  breast  the  Shenstone,  the  poet,  divides  the  readen 

delicious    sentiment  is  often  obliterated.  ®^  »  newspaper  into  seven  classes.     He 

The  law  which  compelled  the  maintenance  '*y*""-,.      .„            ,   .    ,           .... 

of  parents  was  enacted  in  honour  of  the  ^'    The  illnatured  look  at  the   list  of 

•tork,  and  inscribed  by  iu  name.    Aristo-  ^'^'2P**'              ^               *  ^      ^ 

pbanes  draws  from   its  conduct  a  bitter  2.  TTie  poor  to  the  price  of  bread, 

satire  on  the  human  race.  3.  The  stockjobber  to    the  lies  of  the 

iEllian  alleges,  that  the  moral  qualities  of  "^X*  — ,  '     ,       ., 

the  stork  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  respect  ^'  ^hc  old  maid  to  mamages. 

and  veneration  which  it  enjo>ed  among  5.  The  prodigal  to  the  deaths. 

the  EgypUans ;  and  the  notion  which  the  «•  The  monopohzers  to  the  hopes  of  a 

common  people  among  whom  it  resorts  still  ^®*  *^.  ^T  '^^'T-'*^    1.1        1      . 

entertain,  that  its  setUing  on  a  house  be-  ''-  The  boarding-school   and  all  other 

tokens  prosperity,  U  perhaps  a  vestige  of  Xf  "°a  misEes,  to  all  matters  relative  to 

the  ancient  opinion.  Gretna  Green. 

An  ancient  writer  affirms,  that  the  storks, 

worn  out  with  old  age,  repair  to  certain  Fires  in  London. 

islands  in  the  ocean,  where,  in  reward  for  p^^  ^^^       ^       ^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^„^ 

their  piety,  they  are  changed  mto  men.  ^^^encing  Michaelmas  1 805,  it  apjiars 

In  augunes,  the  appearance  of  the  stork  de-  ^^^^  ^,,^,^  ^^^  3^^  ^1^^3  ^^  ^     J^^J^ 

noted  union  and  concord.     lu  departure  ^j^  ji^^j^  ^              3^  ^^^^^  '^        ^^ 

in  the  time  of  public  calamitv  was  regarded  « LJ ' 

as  a  dismal  pi^sage ;  Paul,  the  deacon,  •  soffoa 
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155  aUnnt  oocaaioMd  bj  ehimnejri  being  iberiff  of  Witmorriaad,  —d  it  Cbe 

on  fire,  amotiDting  in  all  to  552  accidents  of  Appleby  sat  with  the  judges  ^on  the 

of  this  nature.     The  offices  calculate  on  bench,  which  puts   this  point   beyond  a 

an  alarm  of  fire  every  day,  and  about  eight  question. 

serious  fires  in  every  quarter  of  the  year.  Sam  Sam's  Sou 


Hbmby  VIII.  AHD  HIS  Peers. 


When  we  advert  to  early  parts  of  the  WOMEN, 

history  of  this  country,  we  cannot  but  be  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Andrews, 

thankful  to  heaven  for  the  progress  of  just  that  antiquarians  are  bv  no  means  apt  to 

principles,  and  the  security  we  derive  from  pay  great  attention  to  the  fair  sex.  He  says, 

the  laws.     Id  the   reign  of   Henry    VilL  •*  Their  Vmw  mwt  be  old.  and  wut  a  aose.** 

that  monarch  wanted  to  carry  some  mea-  ^^  i„,tances,  as  among  those  who  have 

sure  through  thehouse  of  lords,  contrary  to  ,,        themselies  most  v^ly  "  against  fe. 

us  wishes      The  peers  hesiUted   m    the  ^        j^  Antony  i  Wood,  wbie  diary 

morning,  but  consented  m  the  afternoon.  ^tr^jL  .^«^  «v^:.«^«.  ^e  «.«^ft^i«^.«  ^;/ 

Some  of  their  body  waited  on  him  to  in-  jj^"*"  •^^  specimens  of  grotesque  dis- 

form  him  thereof,  when  the  tyrant  made  p       ^      ,,  ^»  ^^j^  Thomas  Clayton) 

reply    "It  is  well  you  did  it,  or  by  this  «  ^^^  ^„J^     ^^\  ^  ^^^^  ^amJkJi 

nZrlLr'iLr'*                          •  ^^  (which  before  were  looked  upon,  if  resided 

upon  lemple  Uar.  .^^  ^^  college,  a  scandal  and  abomination 

Ffmaie  Shfriff*  AMD  JufiTirTJi  thcreuuto,)  being  no  sooner  settled,'*  &c. 

f  EM  ALE  5HERIPPS  AND  J  U8TICE8.  ^^^  ,,  ^^  waiden's  garden  must  be  altered, 

Nicholas,  earl  of  Thanet,  was  succeeded  new  trees  planted,  itc.    All  which,  iboug-h 

by  his  next  brother  John,  the  fourth  earl,  unnecessary,  vet  the  poor  college  must  par 

born  7th  August,  1638.  He  also  succeeded  for  them,  and  all  this  to  please  a  woman  f ' 

bis  mother  Margaret,  countess  of  Thanet,  P.  168.  **  Frivolous  expenses  to  pleasure 

as    baron    Cliflbrd,    Westmoreland,    and  his  proud  lady." 

Vesccy,  who  by  her  last  will,  dated  June  P.  173.  **  Yet  the  warden,  by  the  motion 
10,  1676,  gave  the  Yorkshire  and  West-  of  his  lady,  did  put  the  college  to  unneces- 
moreland  estates  to  this  John  for  life ;  she  sary  diarges  and  very  frivolous  expenses, 
died  the  14th  August  following,  and  he  Among  which  were  a  very  large  looking* 
then  succeeded  her  in  the  sheriiRloms  of  glass,  for  her  to  see  her  ugly  hoe  and  body 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  where  it  to  the  middle,  and  perhaps  lower/' 
frequently  happened  that  female  heiresses  P.  252.  ^  Cold  entertainment,  cold  re- 
became  possessed  of  them.  ception,  cold,  clownish  woman.** 

There  are  several   instances  of  women  P.  257.  •*  Dr.  Bathurst  took  bis  plsbce  of 

bearing  that  office,  as  may  be  seen  in  most  vice-chancellor,  a  man  of  good  parts,  and 

of  the  treatises  in  which  tnat  duty  is  men-  able  to  do  good  things,  but  he  nas  a  wifo 

tioned.    Those  things  required  by  it,  not  that  sooms  that  he  should  be  in  print.     A 

proper  to  be  undertaken  by  a  female,  were  scornful  woman  I    Scorns  that  he  was  dean 

intrusted  to  a  deputy,  or  shire  clerk.  of  Wells !    No  need  of  marrying  sncb  a 

Not  only  the  office  of  sheriff,  but  even  woman,  who  is  so  conceited  that  she  thinks 

justice  of  peace,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  herself  fit  to  govern  a  college  or  a  Qni%er- 

the  fair  sex.    Among  the  Harleian  nanu-  sity.** 

scripu  is  a  very  remarkable  note,  taken  P.  270.  **  Charles  lord  Herbert,  eldest 

from  Mr.  Attorney-general  Noy*s  readings  son  of  Henry,  marquis  of  Worcester,  was 

in  Lincoln's -inn,  m   1632,  in  which,  upon  matriculated  as    a  member  of  Ch.    Ch. 

the  point  whether  the  office  of  a  justice  of  i£tat  16.  natus  Lond.   I  set  this  down  here^ 

a  forest  misht  be  executed  by  a  woman,  it  because  the  father  and  ancestors  were  all 

was  said,  that  Margaret,  countess  of  Rich-  catholics,  but  because  the  mother  is  a  pres- 

mond,  mother  to  Henry  VIL,  was  a  justice  byterian,  a  Capel,  she  (against  the  fathers 

of  peace ;  thai  the  lady  Bartlet  was  made  will,  as  it  is  said)  will  have  him  bred  a 

a  justice  of  peace  by  queen  Mary  in  Glou*  protestant;  so  that  by    this  change     the 

cestershire ;  and  that  in  Sussex,  one  Rouse,  catholics  will  lose  the  considerablest  family 

a  woman,  did  usually  sit  upon  the  bench  at  in  England,  and  the  richest  subject  the  king 

assizes  and  sessions  amoDg  the  other  jum-  has." 

tices,  giadio-einda,  girded  with  a  sword.  Selden,  too,  is  cited  as  an  antiquarian 

It  is  equally  cettain,  that  Anne,  countess  of  inattentive  to  gallantry. 

Pembroke,  exercised  the  office  c'  nereditary  "  It  is  reason,"  says  he,  ^  a  man    that 


art 
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will  have  a  wife  should  be  at  the  charge  oi 
her  triokets,  and  pay  all  the  scores  she  sets 
on  him.  He  that  will  keep  a  ironkey  it  is 
fit  he  should  pay  for  the  gflasseb  he  breaks/' 
But  ladies  can,  if  they  please,  retaliate 
severely.  A  gentleman  who  had  married  a 
second  wife,  indulged  himself  in  recurrinflr 
too  often  in  conversation  to  the  beauty  and 
virtues  of  his  first  consort.  He  had,  how- 
ever, barely  discernment  enough  to  discover 
that  the  subject  was  not  an  ai[^reeable  one 
to  bis  present  lady.  **  Excuse  me,  ma- 
dam,**  said  he, ''  I  cannot  help  expressing 
my  regrets  for  the  dear  deceased."  "  Upon 
toy  honour/'  said  the  lady,  **  I  can  most 
heartily  affirm  that  I  am  as  sincere  a 
mourner  for  her  as  you  can  be.'' 


CASUALTIES  OF  THE  ANCTENTS. 
To  ik€  Editor, 

Your  haying,  sit,  inserted  certain  **  An- 
tipathies" which  I  communicated  to  your 
work,  encourages  me  to  hope  you  will  find 
some  **  Casualties  "  not  unacceptable. 

Anacreon,  according  to  Pliny  and  Vale- 
rius Msaimus,  was  choked  with  the  kernel 
of  a  raisin,  and  Tarquinius  Prisons  with  a 
fishbone ;  the  senator  Fabius  with  a  hair ; 
and  the  very  sight  of  a  physician  in  a 
dream,  frighted  Andragorus  out  of  his  life. 
Homer,  Rutilius,  Rusciacus,  and  Pompera- 
nus  were  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Zeuxil 
and  Philemon  died  with  laughing ;  the  one 
at  the  picture  of  an  old  woman  which  him- 
self  had  drawn,  the  other  at  an  ass  eating 
There  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  pro-    of  figs.     Polycryta,*  Philippides,  and  Dia- 

▼idine  a  dower  for  the  widow  in  the  tliir- "   ' 

teenth  century,  because  women  at    that 

period  had  no  personal  fortune  to  entitle 

them  to  a  jointure  by  way  of  marriage. 

Shiernhook,  and  all  the  writers  upon  the 

ancient  laws  of  the  northern  nations,  dwell 

much  upon  the  morgengavinm ;   i.  e.  the 

present  made  by  the  husband  to  his  wife 

the  morning  after  consummation.      It  is 

singular,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  traces 

of  such    a    custom.     In    the    Philippine 

islands,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  dower 

is  paid  to  the  intended  wife  afler  liberty  of 

conversing  with  her;  a  greater  share  for 

the  permission  of  eating  with  her;  and  the 

balance  upon  consummation.* 


DOWER. 


SANS  CHANGER. 
For  the  Table  Book. 

Th«  maiden,  with  a  TiTid  eye. 
WhoM  bntith  it  m«asared  hj  her  sigh ; 
The  maidea,  with  a  lorely  eheek. 
Whose  bloMbes  in  their  firtae  break ; 
Whoee  pnlae  and  breath  woald  die  nableel 
If  not  bf  ehangelees  Lore  carest  ^- 
Tie  she  that  gives  her  partner's  life 
The  perfeet  aad  the  happy  wife 

Sam»  ehoMger, 

If  ehoioe  be  tme,  she  provee  a  friend 
Whose  friendship  fails  not  to  the  end : 
She  sweetens  dear  affection's  power 
That  lasteth  to  life**  parting  hoar: 
Her  heart  beats  that  her  bve  mijrht  go 
Throogh  every  pang  her  Lore's  eonld  know, 
Aad  yields  its  latest  throb,  to  give 
Tnth  to  that  heart  she  bves,  to  live 


^orus  were  carried  away  with  a  sudden 
joy ;  and  the  tyrant  Dionysius  and  Sopho- 
cles by  excessive  triumph  at  the  news  of  a 
victory.  The  bald  head  of  JEschylus  cost 
him  dearly ;  for  an  eagle  hovering  over  it 
mistook  it  for  a  stone,  and  thinking  to 
break  an  oyster  upon  it,  gave  him  a  mortal 
wound. f  Archimedes  was  killed  by  a  soU 
dier,  as  he  was  making  diagrams  in  the 
sand;  and  Pindar,  in  the  theatre,  by  his 
repose  as  he  lay  on  the  knees  of  his  dear 
Theozenus.  { 

Like  the  people  in  Pliny,  we  pay  tribute 
for  a  shadow.  Every  age,  condition,  and 
fitmily  has  its  peculiar  evils.  Cares  and 
sorrows  intermingle  with  our  possessions 
and  gratifications.  We  taste  myrrh  in  our 
wine ;  and  while  we  crop  rosebuds  to  crown 
our  heads,  we  prick  our  fingers.  We  do 
not  so  properly  enjoy  our  pleasures,  as 
sufier  them. 

'*  The  portion  of  man  is  like  that  of  a 
rose,  which  at  first  is  fair  as  the  morning, 
when  it  newly  springs  from  the  clefts  of  its 
hood,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven  as 
the  fleece  of  a  lamb ;  but  when  a  ruder 
breath  has  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty, 
and  dismantled  its  retirements,  it  begins  to 
decline  to  the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age ;  it 
bows  the  head  and  breaks  the  stalk,  and 
at  night  having  lost  some'of  its  leaves,  and 
all  its  beauty,  fall4||kto  the  lap  of  noisome 
weeds."§  ^  ^ 

npi. 


•  Oeaielli,  vol.  v.    Napoli,  1706. 


•  AgelUns,  lib.  iji.  eap.  16. 

t  Snidas,  Aristoph.  ia  Raais,  lib.  x.  eap.  ft,  tt  Max. 
wid. 

X   Os«|[ii«>«NKr«,  Snidas. 
I  Bishop  Taylor 
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THE  HOUR  OF  PRIME. 


Ifira  d'iBtomo,  SiItio, 
Quato  il  DioBdo  lift  di  Tftgo,  c  di  fRBiiI«t 
Oprs  e  d*amore :  *  *  * 

•  •  •    Amaate  6  U  ««lo,  A 

Lft  tcvn,  Amuito  il  nuure 
Al  tee,  Ama  ogat 


FM». 


Aak  wby  Ike  riolet  ptrf«H«  thrawt 

0*«r  all  tbe  ambiflnt  air  i 
Aak  wkf  so  nreat  tka  aomaiar  tsm, 

Aak  wky  tka  liljr'a  fair. 

If  ikaaa»u  vords,  eoald  aaswar  CraaM, 

Or  ekaractefa  could  traee, 
Tkay'd  wy.  tka  frolic  lepkyra  eama 

Aad  ooartad  oar  ambraca, 

Aad  wa  (aaakill'd  in  tkat  falaa  lava 

Tkat  taankai  kow  to  faiga, 
Wkila  daya  aad  yean  fly  awiitly  o'ar. 

And  ae*ar  latora  Hate.) 

A  prompt  obadieaee  raady  paid 
To  Natore'a  kiad  oonmand. 

And  mcetiaff  Zapkyr  ia  tka  glada, 
Wa  took  kit  proffei'd  kand. 

Aad  loTiBff  tkoa,  walad  ak^ 

la  Joanad  mirtk  tka  koars; 
Tka  baa  baatow'd  ker  oeaaalaM  MBf  , 

Tka  elaada  rafraakiaff  ■kow'ra. 

Fran  oat  tka  Iria*  radiant  bow 

la  gnyaat  knaa  wa  dxeat. 
And  aU  oar  joy  ia,  tkat  wa  know 

Wa  kara  baaa  traly  blast 

Baliara  not  in  tka  lombra  lay 
Of  ana*  wao  loT'd  friaPa  tkeme, 

Tknt  **  tea*  kai»  Wat<  "  is  **  titla  cay  ** 
••  Of  miaary'a  astnma.' 


,  »• 


Dbeard  ao  woa-bagoaa  a  nraaa 

In  nalaaokoly  drown'd. 
And  liatP  a  miffktier  bazdt  wko  strawa 

wtf  inafkiag  tretka  aroand. 

•'  Tka  naa  diatUlM  ia  kappier  far 
Tkan  Ikat  wkick,  witk'riaff  on  tka 

liTaa,  fToiwa,  and  diaa  a  prey  to  eara 
In  aia«la  Maiaedneat  Ibrlon.*' 


If  ark  tkan  tka  lauoa,  O  ye  fair  I 

Tka  pretty  flow'rata  teaak, 
Tka  tntka  tkay  tell  more  prauiooi  are 

Tkan  eoqnatry  aan  raaek. 

Or  all  eold  pmdanoa  e*er  deoign*d 

To  elood  affMtion*B  baama. 
To  en>H  witk  doabta  tka  yoatklnl  mind. 

Or  akaat  it  witk  Ibad  dreanu. 


Leave  tken  M  oaae  all  CDad  delay. 

Nor  low  tka  boar  of  prime. 
For  nougkt  eaa  call  baok  yealpda 

Nor  stop  tke  kand  of  time. 

And  yoBtk  aad  beaaty  bolk  kaTO 
No  art  aan  maka  tkmn  atny, 

Wkila  wiadoB  loft,  bnt  oaaaelaM 
**  fi^ioy  tkem  wkila  yoa  may." 


E.E. 


For  tke  TiMe  Book. 

THE  SOLDIER'S  RETURN. 
A  Fraomekt. 

Tke  loand  of  trumpet,  dnun  aad  flft 

Are  fit  for  younger  men. 
He  seeks  tke  calm  retreat  of  liiSs, 

His  Mary  and  kisglM. 

— — -  Many  days  and  nighu  the  wounded 
soldier  travelled  with  his  knaosack  and  stick 
to  reach  his  natiTe  place,  ana  find  solace  in 
tlie  bosom  of  liis  relatives.  The  season 
merited  into  the  solstice  of  winter,  the  roads 
were  bad,  his  feet  were  tender,  and  his 
means  were  scanty.  Few  persons  in  years 
could  have  borne  the  fatigue  and  hardships 
he  endured ;  but  if  he  could  find  his  wished- 
for  Mary,  he  trusted  all  would  be  well— his 
spiiii  could  not  break  while  the  hope  of  his 
earliest  attachment  survived.  He  had  fought 
hard  in  the  conflict  of  the  battle-field — the 
conflict  of  love  had  not  smoothed  his 
<<  wrinkled  front."  He  trudsed  onward, 
ainl  persevered  till  he  reached  the  cottage 
of  his  nativity.  It  was  humble  but  neat. 
He  drew  the  latch,  crossed  the  threshhold, 
and  entered  the  domicile.  An  elderly 
female  was  lying  on  a  bed.  Her  niece  sat 
by  the  bedside  r^ing  to  her.  The  maiden 
rose,  and,  putting  the  book  aside,  questioned 
his  name  and  business.  He  threw  down 
his  knapsack ;  he  caught  the  cuuntenaoce, 
though  nded  fix)m  its  youth,  like  his>  of  his 
dear,  bedridden  Mary,  and,  clasping  his 
hands  with  hers,  sat  many  hours  reciting 
his  history,  and  listening  in  tears  to  her 
afflictions,  occasioned  by  his  roving  dispo- 
sition. He  now,  to  make  reparation, 
seasoned  her  hopes  by  promises  of  final 
rest  with  her  till  their  suns  should  set 
together  in  the  sphere  of  earthly  repose ; 
for  Mary  was  the  only  person  living  of  all 
his  once  numerous  companions  in  the 
Glen— 


Dr.  Yoang. 


t  Skakapeaic. 


THE  lAULE  nooK. 


(@torse  MRatifoii.  tbe  ^imtj;  Calculator. 

Tliii  singular  being,  who  in  every  ihiog,  man  who  had  kept  a  diaiy,  put  many  ques- 

but   n\s  eTtraordinary  powers  of  meiDOiy  tiona  of  Ihii  kind  lo  him,  and  his  replies 

and  calculation,  is  alm.oat  idiotic,  viai  bom  irer;  inTaiiably  correct.    Wauon  has  made 

at  Buited,   in   Sussex,  in  :TS5,  and  has  tni  it  three  tours  into  Hampshire,  Wilu 

followed  the  occupation  of  a  labourer.     He  ahi-e^  Gloucestershire,  and  Soroewelshire, 

13  Ignurant  in  the  extreme,  and  uueducaled,  and  has  exhibited  his  singular  powers  in 

not  Iiejng  able  to  read  nr  wriie;  and  yet  tlie  principal  towns  in  those  counties;  is 

he  «in,  with  facility,  perform  snoie  of  the  lamiliar  with  every  town,  village,  and  ham. 

most  difficult   oatculatians    in   arithmetic,  let   in    Sussex,    can    tell  the    number    of 

Tlie  most  eilraord  inary  circumstance,  how-  churches,  public-houses,  Ilc.  in  each.    The 

ever,  is  the  power  he  possesses  of  recollect-  accompanying  portrait,  drawn  by  Mr.  S.  W. 

ifig  the  events  of  every  day,  from  an  early  Lee,  of  Lewes,  will  give  a  conect  idea  of 

period  of  his   life.      Upon   being    asked,  this    liugvlar    individual.      Phrenologists, 

what  day  of  the  week  a  given  day  of  the  who  have  examined  George's  skull,  stale 

month  occurred?  be  immediately  name*  it,  the  organ  of  nambtri  to  be  very  slionglT 

and  also  mentions  where  he  wai,  and  wliai  developed 
was  the  state  of  the  wmlher.     A   gentle* 

Vol.  11.-46. 
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Stxritk  pia^. 


No.  XL. 

[From  "  FaUl  JealousY,"  a  Tragedy,  Au- 
thor unknown,  1673.j 

No  Tnik  Abiolnte :  ^er  Meing  a  Matqvt 

of  GqM«yff. 

Ui  Bf§etai9r,  Bj  tkk  w  iM  tkst  all  Uw  world*i  m 

VfhoM  tratks  and  falwboedt  lia  lo  iBt«niiixt, 

Aad  AM  to  lik«  Mck  oUmt,  ttot  *ti«  hard 

To  fiad  th«  dUfcreaw.    Who  iroold  aoc  thiak  thaw 

pcopla 
▲  rtal  paek  of  rack  at  w  eaff  Qipte/a  ? 

M  SjMCf .  Tkiags  pcrfaetly  alika  are  bat  tka  aame ; 
Aad  tk«M  won  Oi|M0]rt,  if  wa  did  act  know 
How  to  roBiidar  tkaia  tk*  eoattary: 
80  ia  tamMrial  tkaan  t^*"  }•  ■<»<  Ma 
Bat  takat  its  form  aad  aatara  froai  oar  faaey. 
Not  it«  owa  bnaf  ,  aad  b  bat  wkat  we  tkiak  it. 

Ui Speet.  Bat  Tratk  it  ttiU  itself? 

M  Speet,  No,  aot  at  all,  as  Tratk  appoan  to  at; 
For  oftcatimeo 

Tkat  it  a  trotk  to  me,  tkat*e  falte  to  foa ; 
la  'twoald  aot  be,  IT  it  wat  traly  tree. 
•  •  • 

Hew  eloadcd  If aa 

Itoabtt  Artt,  aad  from  oat  doakc  dotk  toaa  pioettd 

A  tkootaad  mora,  ia  aolTiaf  of  tke  int  I 

Like  'aif  kttd  travellere  we  baa  oar  waj, 

Tkeo  erery  igait  fatnaa  makes  as  stray, 

Bj  tks  falsR  ligkts  of  rsasoa  led  aboat, 

Till  we  arrire  wkere  wa  at  Ant  vet  oat : 

Nor  tkall  wa  e*er  trntk't  perfect  kifkway  bo% 

Till  dawas  tks  daj-brtak  of  eteraity. 

Apprek€n$Um 

O  ApprckeasloB  I— 
80  terrible  tke  eoateqneace  appears. 
It  makct  my  braia  taro  roaad,  aad  aigkt  team  darker. 
Tke  mooa  begias  to  drowa  kenelf  ia  doods, 
LaaTiaff  a  dotkitk  korror  eveijfwkeia. 
Mjr  ticklj  faaej  makes  tka  gaidea  sesm 
like  tkose  beaif  btcd  gtortt  ia  Plato's  kiagdoos. 

Itgnred  Huiband, 

IT^e  (4^<iif  0  Ok.  ok,  I  laia  woald  live  a  littto  kaffsr. 

If  bat  to  ask  Ibrgiveasss  of  Oerardo  1 

If  7  soul  will  scarce  reach  heav*a  witkoat  his  pardoa. 

09nrd9  (enteriuf),  Wko*sthat  woold  go  to  heaT*aK 
Take  it,  wkate>r  tkoo  art;  aad  auiy*tt  thoa  be 
Happy  la  deatk,  wkatc'er  tkoo  didst  desiga. 

Gerardo ;  hU  wife  murdered. 

0».  It  is  la  Tsta  to  look  'em,*  if  they  k!de  t 
The  gardea*a  large;  besides,  perbaps  tkey'regoae. 
We'll  to  the  bodr. 

•  Th9  maideters. 


Toa  ara  by  It  aow,  my  lord. 
Oer.  Tkis 
I  go  I  know  aot 

JOoubt. 

Ooabt  is  tka  eflbetof  bar  or  jeakrasy. 
Two  paasioBs  wkiek  to  reasoa  giTO  tke  lye  s 
For  fear  tonaeata,  aad  aever  dotk  assist ; 
Aad  jealoasy  is  love  lost  ia  a  misL 
Botk  bood-wiak  tratk,  aad  go  to  bliod-maa'a-boC 
Cry  kere,  tkea  tkere,  seem  to  direct  eaoof  h. 
Bat  all  tke  wkile  skill  plaoe;  matkiag  Oe 
As  it  goesoat  of  breatk,  despair  to  fiad ; 
Aad,  if  at  last  sometkiaf  it  stambles  as, 
Peikaps  it  calls  itfiilse,  aad  tkea  'tis  gone 
If  true,  wkafs  gaia'd  f  oaly  jo«t  time  to  m 
A  breaoklsss*  play,  a  game  at  liberty ; 
Tkat  kas  ao  otker  ead  tkaa  tkis,  tkat  mea 
Raa  to  be  tiiad,  jast  to  set  dowa  agaia. 

Owl 


bark  kow  ttkS  owl 


Sammoas  their  aoals  to  take  a  flight  with  kar, 
Wkeia  tkey  skall  be  eteiaally  beaigbtad^— 


[From  the  *•  Traitor,'*  a  Tragedy^  by  J 
Shirley:    by  some  said  to  have  been 
written  by  one  Riyers,  a  Jesuit :  1635.'J 

Sciarrehf  whoee  life  i»  forfeited,  hoe  offer 
^  pardon,  eonditionalfy,  tkat  he  bring  Aii 
eUter  Anddea  to  content  to  the  Prince"* 
mnUaefkl  enit.  Hejatinfffy  triee  her  affee- 
Hon. 

8€L  —  if  ^a  eoald'st  redeem  am 
With  aaytkiag  bat  death,  I  tkiak  I  should 
Osaseat  toUva. 

if  arid.  Nofktag  eaa  be  too  pre<»oas 
To  saTC  a  brother,  sach  a  loTing  brother 
As  yoa  have  beea. 

da.  Death's  a  denmriag  gamester, 
Aad  sweeps  np  all ;— what  thiak'st  tkoa  ef  smt  ey^  ? 
Coold'st  tkoo  spare  one,  aad  tkiak  tke  bleauah 

peaoed 
To  see  me  safe  witk  tke  otker  ?  or  a  haad — 
Tkis  wkito  kaod,  tkat  kas  so  oftea 
Witk  aSiauratioa  trembled  oa  the  late. 
Till  wo  have  pny'd  ftee  leave  tke  striags  awkil*. 
Aad  laid  oar  ears  eloee  to  thy  ivory  fiagara* 
Saspectiag  all  the  barmoay  proceeded 
From  their  owa  motioas  wHhoat  the  aead 
Of  any  doll  or  passive  instnuaent.— 
No,  Anridea :  thoa  shalt  aot  bear  oae  sear. 
To  bay  my  life ;  the  siekle  skall  not  toack 
A  flower,  tkat  grows  so  feir  apoa  kis  stalk  t 
I  aroald  live,  and  owe  my  life  to  thee. 
So  'twere  not  bovgkt  too  dear. 

Amid.  Do  yon  bebeve,  I  shoald  not  And 
TIm  way  to  heav'a,  were  botk  mine  eyas  thy 

•  Breatklass  > 
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I  tkmil  climb  ap  UuM«  high  aud  rugged  thfTd 
Without  ft  hand.  * 


[From  the  "  Huntingdon  Divertisementy'^ 
an  Interlude,  **  for  the  general  entertain- 
ment at  the  County  Feast,  held  at  Mer- 
chant Taylor's  Hall,  June  20ih.  1678,  by 
W  M.'^j 

Humour  of  a  retired  Knight. 

Sir  Jeoffry  Doe^-right,     Master  GeHerout 

Goodman, 

Otn,  Sir  Jeoffrj,  good  morrow. 

Sir  J.  The  nftme  to  jou,  Sir. 

Oen.  Yoar  early  xeal  condemai  the  risiny  iqji 
Of  too  much  sloth ;  as  if  jou  did  uitnid 
To  catch  the  Moses  napping. 

1^  J.  Did  yon  know 
The  pleasares  of  an  early  coatemplatioa, 
Yon'd  never  let  Anrora  blnsh  to  find 
Yon  drowsy  <m  yonr  bed  }  bat  roase,  and  epead 
Some  short  ejaenlations, — how  the  night 
Disbands  her  sparkling  troops  at  the  approaeh 
Of  the  CBsaing  day,  when  th*  grey-eyed  sky 
Ushers  the  golden  signals  of  the  morn ; 
mOiilst  the  magnanimous  oock  with  joy  pxocldmt 
The  sun's  illuafrions  earalcade.    Your  thoughts 
Would  ruminate  on  all  the  works  of  HeaTSB. 
And  th'  rarious  dispensations  of  its  power. 
Onr  predeeessoTB  better  did  improre 
The  precious  minutes  of  the  mom  than  we 
Their  lasy  snecessors.    Their  practice  taught 
And  left  us  th'  good  Proverbial,  that  **  To  rise 
Early  makes  all  men  healthy,  wealthy,  wise." 

Otn.  Your  praotloe.  Sir,  merite  our  imitatioB ; 
Where  the  least  particle  of  ni^t  and  day's 
ImproT'd  to  th'  best  adraatage,  whilst  yoor  soul 
(Unclogg'd  from  th'  dxoes  of  melanchoUo  eares) 
Makes  every  place  a  paradise. 

Sir  J.  *Tis  true, 
I  bless  my  loeky  stars,  whose  kind  aspects 
Hare  fix'd  me  in-  this  solitude.    My  youth 
Past  thro*  the  tropics  of  eieh  fortune,  I 
Waa  made  her  perfect  tennis-ball ;  her  smilea 
Now  made  me  rich  and  honour'd ;  then  her  frowns 
Dash'd  all  my  joys,  and  blasted  all  my  hopes : 
Till,  wearied  fay  such  interchange  of  w«ather. 
In  court  and  city,  I  at  length  confined 
All  ay  ambition  to  the  Golden  Mean, 
The  Equinoctial  of  my  fate  t  to  amend 
Tha  erron  of  my  Ufe  by  a  good  end. 

C.L. 


"  BURNING  THE  WITCU  " 
At  Bridlinoton^  &€• 

For  the  Tabh  Book. 

A  custom  was  very  prevalent  in  this  part 
ot  Yorkshire  about  nfty  years  ago,  and 
earlier,  which  has  since  been  gradually  dis- 
continuing, until  it  has  become  nearly  ex- 
tinct— called  *•  burning  the  witch  "  in  the 
harvest-field.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
in  which  the  last  corn  vras  cut  belonging  to 
a  farmer,  the  reapers  had  a  merrimaking, 
which  consisted  of  an  extra  allowance  ot 
drink,  and  burning  of  t>eas  in  the  straw. 
The  peas  when  cut  from  the  ground  are 
left  to  dry  in  small  heaps,  named  pea-reaps. 
Eight  or  ten  of  these  reapt  were  collected 
into  one,  and  set  fire  to  in  the  field,  whilst 
the  labourers  ran  and  danced  about,  ate  the 
*^  brastled  peas,"  blacked  each  other*s  fiaces 
with  the  burned  straw,  and  played  other 
tricks;  the  lads  generally  aiming  for  the 
kuaes,  and  the  lasses  for  the  lads.  Such  of 
them  as  could  add  a  little  grease  to  the 
grime  seldom  failed  to  do  it.  Even  the 
good  dame  herself  has  sometimes  joined  in 
the  general  sport,  and  consequently  fallen 
in  for  her  share  of  the  face-blacking.  The 
evening's  entertainment  consisted  also  of 
the  ereamrpotf  which  was  a  supper  of  cream 
and  cakes,  provided  and  eaten  in  the  house 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  sport  in 
the  field.  Cream-pot  cakes  were  made 
rather  thick,  and  sweet  with  currants  and 
caraway-seeds.  They  were  crossed  on 
the  top  by  small  squares,  owing  to  the 
dough  being  slightly  cut  transversely  im- 
mediately before  baking.  The  practice  of 
"  burning  the  witch  *'  (irobably  had  its 
origin  in  those  days  of  superstition,  when 
the  belief  in  witchery  so  generally  and,  in- 
deed, almost  universally  prevailed,  and  was 
considered  necessary  under  an  idea  of  its 
being  available  in  preventing  the  over- 
throwing of  the  wains,  the  laming  of  the 
horses,  and  the  injuring  of  the  servants, 
and  of  securing  general  success  in  the  re- 
moving, housing,  or  stacking  of  the  produce 
of  the  farm. 


T.C. 


Bridltii^fOMy  Jn^,  1827, 


*  My  traawript  breaks  off  here.  Perhaps  what 
folkfwt  was  of  Iscs  Talne ;  or  perhaps  1  broke  off,  as  I 
own  I  hare  sometimee  d<»e,  to  kave  in  my  readers  a 
veliah,  and  an  incliaatioa-to  ezploro  for  thonselTes  the 
^ottttine  fountains  of  these  eld  dramatic  dclicaries. 


P.S.  October^  1827.— One  evening  in  the 
harvest  of  this  year  I  was  at  North  Burton, 
near  Bridlington,  and  three  distinct  fires 
were  then  seen  in  the  fields. 

T  C. 
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WITCHCRAFT.  way ;  a  dish  made  of  ash  wood  was  in. 

▼erted  and  placed  careliilly  oyer  them,  and 

For  tke  T\ible  Booh.  l^ft  to  the  next  morning.    This  was  done 

under  an  idea  that  if  the  pig  was  bewitched 

Recollections  of  Practices  formerly  the  bads  would  be  found  in  disorder,  but  if 

USED  TO  AVERT  AW  I)  AVOID  THE  PowER  not,  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  origi- 

OF  Witchery.  nally  left. 

T.  C. 

Having    a    small,    smooth   limestone,  Bridlingtonf  Jvfy  30, 1827. 
^cked  up  on  the  beach,  with  its  edges 

rubbed  down  by  friction  and  the  continual     

^tion  of  the  sea,  and  with  a  natural  hole 

Arough  it,  tied  to  the  key  of  a  house,  ware-  OLD  HOUSES  AND  FURNITURE. 

ftouse,    bam,  stable,  or    other    building, 

preyented  the  influence  of  witches  over  To  tke  Editor. 

whatever  the  housi^  &c.  contained. 

Sailors  nailed  a  horse-shoe  on  the  fore-  Sir, — ^A  rare  and  valuable  copy  of  ''  Ho- 

mast,  and  jockeys  one  on  the  stable-door,  Unshed 's  Chronicles    of    Englande,  Scot- 

but  to  be  effectiye  the  shoe  ought  neces-  lande,  and  Irelande,"  a  black  letter  folio 

sarily  to  be  found  by  accident.  volume,  with    curious    wood-cuts,    '^i:  - 

On  meeting  a  suspected  witch  the  thumb  printed  at  London'*  in  1577,  has  lately 
of  each  hand  was  turned  inward,  and  the  fallen  in  my  way,  and  afforded  me  consi- 
fingers  firmly  closed  upon  it ;  care  was  also  derable  amusement.  One  chapter  especi- 
taken  to  let  her  have  the  wall-side  or  best  ally,  in  *'  The  Seconde  Booke  of  the  De- 
path,  scription  of  Britaine,*'  namely,  *'  Cap.  10. 

Caution  was  used  that  gloves,  or  any  OlMhe  Maner  of  Buy Iding,  and  furniture  of 

portion  of  apparel  worn  next  to  the  skin,  our  Houses,''  cannot  foil,  I  think,  to  interest 

came  not  into  the  possession  of  a  witch,  as  your  readers. 

it  was  strongly  beheyed  she  had  an  highly  After  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the 

ascendant  power  oyer  the  rightful  owner.  construction  of  our  ancient  cottages    and 

A  bit  oi  witch- wood,  or  a  hare's  foot,  country  houses  before  glass  came  into  gene- 
was  carried  in  the  pocket,  under  an  im-  ral  use,  this  historian  of  the  age  of  queen 
pression  that  the  possessor  was  free  from  Elizabeth  proceeds  as  follows : — 
any  harm  that  otherwise  might  accrue  from  ''  The  auncient  maners  and  houses    of 
the  old  hag*s  malignant  practices.  our    gentlemen    are    yet    for    the     most 

One  thing  of  importance  was  not  to  go  part  of  strong  tymber.     Howbcit  such  aj 

out  of  the  house  in  a  morning  without  be  lately  buylded    are  commonly    either 

taking  a  bite  of  bread,  cake,  or  other  eat-  of  bricke,  or  haide  stone,  their   rowmes 

able  to  break  the  fast.  large   and   stately,  and  houses    of  office 

A  thick  white  curtain  was  hung  mside  finrder  distaunt  fro  their  lodginges.    Those 

the  window,  to  prevent  ^n  "  evil   eye  "  of  the  nobilitie  are  likewise  wrought  with 

being  cast  into  the  room.  bricke  and  harde  stone,  as  provisicn  may 

If  a  few  drops  of  the  old  creature's  blood  best  be  made ;    but   so  magnificent   and 

could  be  obtained,  they  were  considered  stately,  as  the  basest  house  of  a  banen  doth 

sufficiently   efficacious  in   preventing  her  often  match  with  some  honours  of  princes 

"  secret,  black,  and  baneful  workings."  in  olde  tyme ;  so  that  if  ever  curious  buy  Id- 

Although  the  practices  abovementioned  ing  did  flourish  in  Englande  it  is  in  these 

are  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense,  they  are  our  dayes,  wherein  our  worckemen  excel 

not,  at  the  present  time,  altogether  done  and  are  in  maner  comparable  in  skill  with 

away ;  not  a  few,  who  are  now  living,  are  old  Vitrunius  and  Serlo.    The  furniture  of 

credulous  enough  to  believe  in  their  po-  our  houses  also  exceedeth,  and  is  growne 

tency.    The  following  may  be  mentioned  in  maner  eyen  to  passing  delicacie ;  and 

as  a  fact,  which  occurred  a  short  time  ago  herein  I  do  not  speake  of  the  nobilitie  and 

in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  writer  of  gentrie  onely,  but  even  of  the  lowest  sorte 

this  article  resides : — A  person  bought  a  that  have  any  thing  '  to  take  to.**  Cextes^ 

pig,  which  after  keeping  for  some  time  in  noble  men*s  houses  it  is  not  rare  to  see 

**  grew  very  badly,"  and  witchery  was  8us«>  abundance  of  arras,  riche  hangings  of  apes- 

pected  to  be  the  cause ;  to  ascertain  the  try,  silver  vessel^  and  so  ma&  other  plal« 

certainty  of  the  fact  nine  buds  of  the  elder- 

iree  (here  commonly  called  buttery)  were  .  .. -^   .    i  .  .. 

laid  in  a  straight  line,  .nd  all  pointliK  one  tl.:  low',"r  "^. ':'h,A.SH"'"'"°'  "'^"  "^* 
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as  may  famish  gudrie  cupbordes,  to  the 
sumine  ofte  times  of  a  thousand  or  two 
thousande  pounde  at  the  least;  wherbv 
the  value  of  this  and  the  reast  of  their  stufle 
doth  grow  to  be  inestimable.  Likewise, 
in  the  houses  of  knightes,  gentleme,  mar« 
chauntmen,  and  other  wealthie  citizens,  it 
;  is  not  geson  to  beholde  generallye  their 
great  provision  of  tapestrie,  Turkye  worke, 
pewter^  brastey  fine  linen,  and  therto  costly 
cupbords  of  plate  woorth  five  or  size  hun- 
dred pounde,  to  be  demed  by  estimation. 
But  as  herein  all  these  aortes  doe  fiirre  ex- 
ceede  their  elders  and  predeoessours,  so  in 
tyme  past  the  costly  furniture  stayed 
THERE,  whereas  now  it  is  descended  yet 
lower,  even  unto  the  inferiour  artificers  and 
most  fermers,  who  have  learned  to  garnish 
also  their  cupbordes  with  plate,  their  beddes 
with  tapestrie  and  silke  hanginges,  and 
their  table  with  fine  naperie,  whereby  the 
wealth  of  our  countrie  doth  infinitely  ap- 
peare.  Neither  do  I  speake  this  in  reproch 
of  any  man,  God  is  my  judge,  but  to  shew 
that  I  doe  rejoyce  rather  to  see  how  God 
hath  blessed  us  with  hys  good  giftes,  and 
to  behold  how  that  in  a  time,  wherein  all 
thinges  are  growen  to  most  excessive  prices, 
we  doe  yet  finde  the  meanes  to  obtayne 
and  atchieve  such  furniture  as  hath  hereto- 
fore been  impossible. 

'*  There  are  olde  men  yet  dwelling  in  the 
village  where  I  remayne^  which  have  noted 
three  things  to  be  marveylously  altered  in 
Englande  within  their  sound  remem- 
braunce.  One  is,  the  multitude  of  chimniee 
lately  erected,  wheras,  in  their  young  dayes 
there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so 
many,  in  most  upland ish  townes  of  the 
*ealme,  (the  religious  houses  and  mannour 
places  of  their  lordes  alwayes  excepted, 
and  perad venture  some  great  persofiages,) 
but  eache  one  made  his  fire  against  a  rere- 
dosse  in  the  hall,  where  he  dined  and 
dressed  his  meate. 

'*  The  second  is  the  great  amendment  of 
lodginge;  for,  sayde  they,  our  fathers,  and 
we  ourselves,  have  lyen  full  oft  upon  straw 
pallettes,  covered  onely  with  a  sheete  under 
coverlAtes,  made  of  dagswain  .or  hop- 
harlots,  (I  use  their  own  termes,)  and  a 
good  round  logge  under  their  heades  in 
steade  of  a  boulster.  If  it  were  so  that  our 
fathers,  or  the  good  man  of  the  house,  had 
a  matteresi  or  flock  bed,  and  therto  a  sacke 
of  chafe  to  rest  hys  head  upon,  he  thought 
himself  as  well  lodged  as  the  lorde  of  the 
towne ;  so  well  were  they  contented.  Pil- 
lowes,  sayde  they,  were  thoughte  meete 
onely  for  women  in  childbed.  As  for  ser- 
var::x    '\f  they  had  any  sheete  above  them 


it  was  well ;  for  seldopi  had  they  any  under 
their  bodies  to  keepe  them  from  the  prick- 
ing strawes  that  ran  oft  thorow  the  canvass, 
and  raced  their  hardened  hides.* 

**  The  thirde  thinge  they  tell  of  is  the 
exchange  of  treene  plattere  into  pewter,  and 
woode  spoones  into  silver  or  tin.  For  so 
comon  were  al  sortes  of  treene  yesselles 
in  old  time,  that  a  man  should  hardly  find 
four  peces  of  pewter,  of  which  one  was, 
peradventure,  a  ealte  in  a  good  farmer's 
house ;  and  yet  for  al  this  frugalitie,  (if  it 
may  so  be  justly  called,)  they  weie  scarse 
able  to  lyve  and  paye  their  rentes  at  their 
dayes  without  selling  of  a  cow  or  a  horse, 
or  more,  although  they  pavde  but  foure 
poundes  at  the  uttermost  by  the  yeare. 
Such  also  was  their  noverty,  that  if  a  fer- 
mour  or  husbandman  nad  been  at  the  ale« 
house,  a  thin^  greatly  used  in  those  dayee, 
or  amongst  sixe  or  seaven  of  hys  neygh- 
bours,  and  there  in  a  bravery  to  shewe 
what  store  he  had  did  cast  down  his  purse, 
and  therein  a  noble,  or  sixe  shillings  m  sil- 
ver, unto  them,  it  was  very  likely  that  all 
the  rest  could  not  lay  downe  so  much 
against  it :  wheras,  in  my  tyme,  although 
perad  venture  foure  pounde  of  olde  rent  be 
improved  to  fourty  or  fiftye  pound,  yet  will 
the  farmer  think  his  gaines  very  small  to- 
ward the  middest  of  his  terme,  if  he  have 
not  sixe  or  seaven  yeres  rent  lying  by  him, 
therewith  to  purchase  a  newe  lease,  besides 
a  faire  garnish  of  pewter  in  his  cowborde, 
three  or  foure  feather  beddes,  so  many 
coverlet tes,  and  carpettes  of  tapestry,  a 
silver  salte,  a  bowle  for  wine,  (if  not  an 
wholef  neast,)  and  a  dussen  of  spoones  to 
furnishe  up  the  sute.  Thys  also  he  taketh 
to  be  his  owne  cleare ;  for  what  stocke  of 
money  soever  he  gathereth  in  all  his  yeares, 
it  is  often  seene  that  the  landlorde  will  take 
such  order  with  him  for  the  same  when  he 
renueth  his  lease,  which  is  commoly  eight 
or  ten  yeares  before  it  be  expyred,  sith  it  is 
nowe  growen  almost  to  a  custome,  that  if 
he  come  not  to  his  lorde  so  long  before, 
another  shall  step  in  for  a  reversion,  and  so 
defeat  him  outright,  that  it  shall  never  trou- 
ble him  more,  then  the  heare  of  his  bearde 
when  the  barber  hath  washed  and  shaven 
it  from  his  chinne.'' 


•  It  may  be  usefiil  to  note,  that  m  the  Vod;r »«  oft« 
called  lieceaboiitt  the  -  c»ro»M,'*  •©  the  skm  la  the 
-  hide." 

t  1  preeume  a  "  pef  tankerd,"  »"waefail  wip/'a 
"  porringer  '  or  two.  Mid  a  doten  "  apoetle.'  ipom" 
wJuld  iem  a  pretty  •*  neaet"  la  theee  dare.  At  to 
Ihe  silver  Mille  "  thereby  haags  a  tale/  and  a  enriova 
one  («>,  as  I  ha»e  diicovered  eiace  writing  the  above. 
See  Drake's  "  Illustration*  of  SbaVspear^  «c."  vol.  » 
p.  71. 
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Submittinff  the  aboTt  to  th«  cspecitl  con- 
•ideration  of  our  **  beaux  "  and  ''  belles,** 
doctors  and  patients,  landlords  and  fiumers, 
and  informing  these  last,  that  in  the  two 
reigns  preceding  land  was  let  for  one  shil- 
ling per  acre, 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

yours  respectraflj, 
KTorlcy,  luar  LMob,  N.  S. 

October  15, 1827. 


LONDINIANA. 
For  tk§  TsMe  Book. 


Mr.  Editor^— Since  most  of  jour  rsaden 
will  readilr  admit  the  propriety  of  the 
adage,  '*  lime  and  qu8rter-<uy  wait  for  no 
man,"  allow  me  the  lavour  of  insertion  for 
the  following  rhyming  couplets,  by  John 
Hevwood  the  elder,  distinctively  known  as 
**  the  epigrammatist"  They  are  an  extract 
from  his  '*  Woikes,  newlie  imprinted,  with 
•ix  bund  rede  Tery  pleasant,  pithie,  and  in« 

Snious  Epigrammes,  1598,  4to.  ;**  and  are 
OS  entitled  :— 

Seskivo  vom  a  Dwbluiio-placb. 

Still  tkra  aMlcMt  for  a  quiet  dwdling  pltw 
Wbat  plaee  for  qAietaw  katt  thou  bow  ia  ohua : 
Zoadra  hrUg9-^\%t%  Ul  for  thM,  for  tlM  water. 
QltfMM  AyM—thart  more  iU  for  aa  olter  aiatlw. 
Bmmet  Uff'^fitmStt  laoat  Ul  for  foam  of 


Carter  faar   aay, 


',  aaj,  tkat  MNmded  aUna  Um  aart. 
^•jfm   aay,  ia  ao  wiaa  Avail  aat  aara  Um 


AFaatf  f<fM«— wkj  wilt  tboa  ba  wood  jat  oaat  acaiaa. 
Bna4  «tr«»C— tkat's  too  dria,  by  drooght  tboa  skalt  bt 

daad. 
fkUfVt  loar-tbat  brwdath  aiaiit  baaoaia  ia  tba 

bMd. 
8ih§r  ttft&t-  •  copptnmitha  ia  Siltar  ttrtat :  fta. 
iffntfate  <er««<— 'wara  ^t,  awa,  N«wtat«  is  hard 

bit. 
JFoMcr  faa#— tboa  wilt  ai  oooaa  b«  tid«  fotti  ai  fast. 
Croolgrf  teaa— aay  crooka  no  mors,  be  straight  at  la>t. 
CrMd  faee    tkey  fall  oat  tkere,  brother  afainit  bro* 

tkcr. 
A90  wtary  /aae— -that'i  as  ill  as  Ike  totber. 
Tof^r  %09ter  row—aye.  Pater  aoster  row— 
Agref^— tkat*s  tke  qaieteet  plaee  tkat  I  kaow. 

St^Bba 

London-bridge  had  then  houses  upon  it 
-—a  circumstance  more  fully  treated  of  in 
the  Chronicles  of  London*bridge,  recently 
published— and  half  Foster-lane  is  becom- 
ing extinct  by  the  erection  of  the  new  gene- 
ral-post-office. The  other  places  still  retain 
tlieir  old  appellations. 

I  am,  &c. 

Will  o*  tr'  Wisp. 
Oct.  13,  iR2f. 


C|)oms(onianae 

To  tkg  Editor. 

Sir,— I  shall  be  greatly  obliged,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  your  readers  will  be  con- 
siderably interested,  by  your  insertion  oi 
the  subjoined  article  in  your  ▼aluable  Table 
Book,  It  was  copied  from  the  **  Weekly 
Entertainer,''  published  at  Shetborae,  in 
Dorsetshire,  in  the  year  180(X 

I  am,  sir. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

G.  U.  I. 

MnnorsiuiB  of  Mr.  TAomtim,  the  poet, 
eoUeetedJrom  Mr.  fmtiam  Ta^lor^  for- 
merly a  barber  and  peruke-maker,  at 
Hichmond^  Surrey,  now  blind,  Septeat' 
5«r,  1791. 

(Comaiaaioatad  by  Ike  Earl  of  Backaa.) 

Q.  Mr.  Taylor,  do  you  remember  any 
thing  of  Thomson,  who  lived  in  Kew-lane 
some  years  ago  ? 

A.  Thomson? — 

Q.  Thomson,  the  poet. 

A.  Ay,  very  well.  I  have  taken  him 
by  the  nose  many  hundred  times.  1  shaved 
him,  I  believe,  seven  or  eight  years,  or 
more ;  he  had  a  fece  as  long  as  a  horse ; 
and  he  sweated  so  much,  that  I  remember, 
after  walkinr  one  day  in  summer,  I  shaved 
his  bead  without  lather  by  his  own  desiie. 
His  hair  was  as  soft  as  a  camel's ;  I  hardly 
ever  felt  such ;  and  yet  it  grew  so  remark- 
ably, that  if  it  was  but  an  inch  loner*  >t 
stood  upright  an  end  from  his  head  like 
a  brush!  (Mr.  Robertson*  confirmed  this 
remark.^ 

Q.  His  person,  I  am  told,  was  large  and 
clumsy  ? 

A.  Yes ;  be  was  pretty  corpulent,  and 
stooped  forward  rather  when  he  walked,  as 
though  he  was  full  of  thought ;  he  was  very 
careless  and  negligent  about  his  dress,  and 
wore  his  clothes  remarkably  plain.  (Mr. 
Robertson,  when  I  read  this  to  him,  said, 
**  He  was  clean,  and  yet  slovenly ;  be 
stooped  a  good  deal.") 

Q.  Did  he  alway^  wear  a  wig  ? 

A.  Always,  in  my  memory,  and  veiy 
extravagant  he  was  with  them.  I  bav« 
seen  a  dozen  at  a  time  hanging  up  in  my 
master*s  shop,  and  all  of  them  ao  big  that 
nobody  else  could  wear  them.  I  suppose 
his  sweating  to  such  a  degree  made  him 
have  so  many ;  for  I  have  known  him  spoU 
a  new  one  only  in  walking  from  Loodon. 

*  It  appean  that  this  geatleiaaB  waa  very  intinaSi 
witk  t1i8  author  of  the**  SeasoB»."  bat  we  kavw  aoikac 
mrtkf  r  mpeetiag  him. 
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Q,  lie  wai  a  |;ttat  walkar,  I  believe  ? 

^.  Yes,  he  used  to  walk  froto  Malloch's, 
at  Strand  on  the  Green,  near  Kew  Bridge, 
and  from  London,  at  all  hours  in  the  night ; 
he  seldom  liked  lo  go  in  a  carriage,  and  I 
never  saw  him  on  horseback ;  I  believe  he 
was  too  fearful  to  ride.  (Mr.  Robertson 
said  he  could  not  bear  to  get  upon  a  horse.) 

Q.  Had  he  a  Scotch  accent  ? 

A,  Very  broad;  he  always  called  me 
Willi. 

Q,  Did  you  know  any  of  his  relations? 

A,  Yes ;  he  had  two  nephews,  (cousins,) 
Andrew  and  Gilbert  Thomson,  both  gar- 
deners, who  were  much  with  him.  Andrew 
used  to  work  in  his  garden,  and  keep  it  in 
order,  at  over  hours ;  he  died  at  Richmond, 
about  eleven  years  ago,  of  a  cancer  in  his 
face.  Gilbert,  his  brother,  lived  at  East 
Sheen,  with  one  esquire  Taylor,  till  he  fell 
out  of  a  mulberry-tree  and  was  killed. 

Q,  Did  Thomson  keep  much  company  ? 

A,  Yes ;  a  good  deal  of  the  writing  sort. 
I  remember  Pope,  and  Paterson,  and  Mai- 
loch,  and  Lyttleton,  and  Dr.  Armstrong, 
and  Andrew  Millar,  the  bookseUer,  who 
had  a  house  near  Thomson*s,  in  Kew4ane. 
Mr.  Robertson  could  tell  you  more  about 
them. 

Q.  Did  Pope  often  visit  him  7 

A.  Very  often ;  he  used  to  wear  a  light- 
coloured  great  coat,  and  commonly  kept  it 
on  in  the  house;  he  was  a  stranee,  in- 
formed, little  figure  of  a  roan;  but  I  have 
heard  him  and  Quin,  and  Paterson,  talk 
together  so  at  Thomson's,  that  I  could  have 
listened  to  them  for  ever. 

Q.  Quin  was  frequently  there,  I  suppose  T 

A,  Yes ;  Mrs.  Hobart,  his  housekeeper, 
often  wished  Quin  dead,  he  made  her  mas- 
ter drink  so.  I  ha«e  seen  him  and  Quin 
coming  from  the  Castle  together  at  four 
o'clock  in  a  morning,  and  not  over  sober 
^ou  may  be  sure.  When  he  was  writing 
in  his  own  house,  he  frequently  sat  with  a 
bowl  of  punch  before  him,  and  that  a  good 
large  one  too. 

Q.  Did  he  sit  much  in  his  garden  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  had  an  arbour  at  the  end  of 
it,  where  he  used  to  write  in  summer  time. 
I  have  known  him  lie  along  by  himself  upon 
the  grass  near  it,  and  talk  away  as  though 
three  or  four  people  were  along  with  him. 
(This  might  probably  be  when  he  was  re* 
citing  his  own  compositions.) 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  his  writing  ? 

A,  I  was  once  tempted,  I  remember,  to 
take  a  peep ;  his  papers  used  to  lie  in  a 
loose  pile  upon  the  taole  in  his  study,  and 
I  had  longed  for  a  look  at  them  a  good 
while :  so  one  morning  while  I  was  waiting 


in  the  room  to  shave  him,  and  he  was 
longer  than  usual  before  he  came  down,  I 
slipped  off  the  top  sheet  of  paper,  and  ez- 

Fected  to  find  something  very  curious,  but 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  T  could  not 
even  read  it,  for  the  letters  looked  like  all 
in  one. 

Q.   He  was  very  affable  in  his  manner  ? 

A.  O  yes  1  he  had  no  pride ;  he  was  very 
free  in  his  conversation  and  very  cheerful, 
and  one  of  the  best  natured  men  that  ever 
lived. 

Q.  He  was  seldom  muchburthened  wHH 
cash? 

A.  No ;  to  be  sure  he  was  deuced  long* 
winded ;  but  when  he  had  money,  he  would 
send  for  his  creditors,  and  pay  them  all 
round ;  he  has  paid  my  master  between 
twenty  and  thirty  pounds  at  a  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  keep  a  shop  yourself 
then  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  lived  with  one  Lander 
here  for  twenty  years ;  and  it  was  while  I 
was  apprentice  and  journeyman  with  him 
that  I  used  to  wait  on  Mr.  Thomson. 
Lander  made  his  majors  and  bobs,  and  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  in  Craven- 
street,  in  the  Strand,  made  his  tie-wigs. 
An  excellent  customer  he  was  to  both. 

Q.  Did  you  dress  any  of  his  visitors? 

A,  Yes ;  Quin  and  Lyttleton,  sir  George, 
I  think  he  was  called.  He  was  so  tender- 
fiiced  I  remember,  and  so  devilish  difficult 
to  shave,  that  none  of  the  men  in  the  shop 
dared  to  venture  on  him  except  myself.  I 
have  often  taken  Quin  by  tne  nose  too, 
which  required  some  courage,  let  me  tell 
you.  One  day  he  asked  particularly  if  the 
razor  was  in  sood  order ;  and  protested  he 
had  as  many  barbeis*  ears  in  his  parlour  at 
home,  as  any  boy  had  of  birds'  eggs  on  a 
string ;  and  swore,  if  I  did  not  shave  him 
smoothly,  he  would  add  mine  to  the  num- 
ber. «  Ah,"  said  Thomson,  '<  WuU  shaves 
very  well,  I  assure  you.'' 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  **  Seasons,''  I  sopr 
pose? 

A»  Yes,  sir ;  and  once  had  a  great  deal 
of  them  by  heart,  (He  here  quoted  a  pas- 
sage from  <'  Spring. ")  Shepherd,  who 
formerly  kept  the  Castle  inn,  showed  me  a 
book  of  Inoroson's  writing,  which  was 
about  the  rebellion  in  1745,  and  set  to 
music,  but  I  think  he  told  me  not  pub- 
lished. (I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Robert- 
son, but  he  thought  Taylor  had  made  a 
small  mistake ;  perhaps  it  might  be  some 
of  the  patriotic  songs  in  the  masque  of 
Alfred.) 

Q.  The  cause  of  his  death  is  said  to 
have  been  by  taking  a  boat  from  Kew  to 
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Uichmondi  when  he  was  much  heated  by 
walking  ? 

A.  No ;  I  believe  he  got  the  better  of 
that ;  but  having  bad  a  batch  of  drinking 
with  Quin,  he  took  a  quantity  of  cream  <^ 
tartar,  as  he  freouentlv  did  on  such  occa- 
•ions,  which,  with  a  fever  before,  carried 
him  off.  (Mr.  Robertson  did  not  assent  to* 
this.) 

Q.  He  lived,  I  think,  in  Rew  Foot-lane  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  died  there ;  at  the  furthest 
house  next  Richmond  Gardens,  now  Mr. 
Boscawen*s.  He  lived  sometime  before  at 
a  smaller  one  higher  up,  inhabited  by  Mrs. 
Davis. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  on  him  to  the  last  ? 

A,  Sir,  I  shaved  him  the  venr  day  before 
his  death ;  he  was  very  weak,  but  made  a 
shift  to  sit  up  in  bed.  I  asked  him  how  he 
found  himself  that  mominff.  *'  Ah,  Wull,*' 
he  replied,  "  I  am  very  bad  indeed.*'  (Mr. 
Robertson  told  me,  he  ordered  this  opera- 
tion himself  as  a  refreshment  to  his  friend.) 

Taylor  concluded  by  giving  a  hearty 
encomium  on  his  character. 

This  contersation  took  place  at  one  of 
the  alcoves  on  Richmond-green,  where  1 
accidentally  dropped  in.'  I  afterwards  found 
it  was  a  rural  rendeavous  for  a  set  of  old 
invalids  on  nature*^  infirm  list ;  who  met 
there  every  afternoon,  in  fine  weather,  to  re- 
count and  comment  on  the  *'  tale  of  other 
times." 

I  inquired  after  Lander,  and  Mrs.  H»- 
bart,  and  Taylor,  of  Craven -street,  but  found 
that  none  of  them  were  surviving.  Mrs. 
Hobart  was  thought  to  ha^e  a  daughter 
married  in  the  town,  called  Egerton ;  but 
it  was  not  likelv,  from  the  distance  of  time, 
that  she  could  impart  any  thing  new. 

Taylor  told  me,  the  late  Dr.  Dodd  had 
applied  to  him  several  years  ago  for  anec- 
dotes and  information  relative  to  Thomson. 

Park  Egerton,  the  bookseller,  near 
Whitehall,  tells  me,  that  when  Thomson 
first  came  to  London,  he  took  up  his  abode 
with  his  predecessor,  Millan,  and  finished 
his  poem  of  "  Winter  **  in  the  apartment 
over  the  shop ;  that  Millan  printed  it  for 
him,  and  it  remained  on  his  shelves  a  long 
time  unnoticed  ;  but  after  Thomson  began 
to  gain  some  reputation  as  a  poet,  he 
either  went  himself,  or  was  taken  by  Mal- 
let, to  .Millar  in  the  Strand,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  new  engagements  for  print- 
ing his  works;  which  so  much  incensed 
Millan,  his  first  patron,  aqd  his  country- 
man also,  that  they  never  afterwards  were 
cordially  reconciled,  although  lord  Lyttle- 
tcn  took  uncommon  pains  to  mediate  be- 
tween them. 


AN  OLD  SONG  RESTORED 
*'  Bust,  curious,  TaiasTT  Flt.^ 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— In  Ritson*s  "Collection  of  Old 
Songs  '*  are  but  two  verses  of  this,  in  my 
estimation,  very  beautiful  song.  Going  from 
this  place,  Liverpool,  to  Chester,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  hear  a  blind  fiddler  on 
board  the  packet  both  play  and  sing  the 
whole  of  the  following,  which  I  procured 
from  him  at  his  domicile  about  two  years 
ago.  He  was  lost  in  the  same  boat  with 
the  captain  and  others,  during  a  gale  of 
wind  off  Elesmere  port.  .  If  you  think  them 
worthy  a  place  in  your  amusing  Tabic  Book^ 
be  pleased  to  accept  from 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  Ph<£iiis» 
Bold-Hreei,  lAverpooi, 

Oei.  15, 1827. 

B«ty,  cnrioDS,  tkirmff  fl j 
Driak  witb  nw  and  driak  h  I ; 
Freeljr  w«1doid«  to  mj  cap, 
Co«]dit  thoa  np  and  rap  it  api 
Make  tha  most  of  life  jam  msj, 
lifo  i«  abort  aad  win  awaj. 
Life  if  sLoft,  ft«. 

Bolk  alika  are  thine  aad  laiae, 
HasteniBf  qviek  to  their  deeliae ; 
Thiae's  a  raauner,  mine'i  no  more, 
Theofh  repeated  to  threeieore ; 
TTaeeieore  snmmers.  when  they're 
Them  wiU  appear  m  ebon  as  one. 

Tbea  wiU  appear,  &e 


Time  eeems  little  to  look  hack. 
And  movee  on  like  clock  or  jack  ; 
At  the  moments  of  the  Aj 
Fortune  swiftly  passes  by. 
And,  when  life's  short  thrsnd  is  spna^ 
The  laron  strikes,  aad  we  are  foaa. 
Tbalanua,fee. 

What  is  life  mea  so  prefer  ? 
It  is  bat  sorrow,  toil,  aad  ears : 
He  that  is  endow'd  with  wealth 
Oftentimes  may  want  his  health, 
Aad  a  man  of  healtUnl  stata 
Poverty  may  be  his  fate. 

Porerty  may,  &c 

Some  are  so  iaehaed  to  pride. 
That  the  poor  they  caa*t  abides 
The'  themselres  are  not  seenre. 
He  that's  rich  may  soon  be  poor  ; 
Fortvae  is  at  no  maa*s  eall. 
Some  shall  rise  whilst  others  (alt. 
Some  shall.  Stc 
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dome  ambioottt  men  do  Mar 
For  to  get  themsehrM  in  power. 
And  thoee  mirk  a&d  airj  foole 
Strive  to  advanoe  their  master's  rule ; 
Bat  a  sodden  tmm  of  fate 
Shall  humble  him  who  once  was  great. 
Shall  humble^  6t9. 

Be  that  will  lire  happy  mast 
Be  to  his  king  and  eountry  jvst ; 
Be  eontenti  and  that  is  mor» 
Than  aU  the  miser*s  golden  stMt ; 
And  wheneTer  life  shaU  oease. 
He  may  lay  him  down  m  peace. 
He  may  lay,  Uct 


HERMITS. 

Mr.  J.  Pettit  Andrews  has  two  anecdotes 
concerning  hermits,  which  exemplify  the 
strength  of  the  "  iuling"  passion,  when  the 
individual  is  "  deal  to  the  world :*'  viz. 

St.  Roml^ald. 

Bom  at  Ravenna,  of  noble  parentage; 
be  embraced,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century,  the  state  of  a  hermit,  under 
the  direction  of  a  solitary,  whose  severity 
at  least  equalled  his  piety.     Romuald  bore 
for  a  long  time,   without  a  murmur,  the 
repeated  thumps  which  i.e  received  from 
his  holy  teacher;  but  observing  that  they 
were  continually  directed  to  his  left  side, 
'*  Honour  my  right  ear,  my  t^ear  master/* 
taid  he,  meekly,  '*  with  some  ( f  your  atten- 
tion, for  I  have  nearly  lost  t'l     use  of  my 
ieft  ear,  through    your  partia'ity  to    that 
side.*'    Romuald,  when  he  became  master 
of  bis  own  conduct,  showed  that  be  could 
on  occasion  copy  the  rigour  of  his  pre  cep- 
tor;  for,  hearing  that  his  oik n  father,  who 
had  embraced  a  monastic  life,  entertained 
thoughts  of  re-entering  the  world  again,  he 
hurried  to  the  monastery,  and,  by  the  rhe- 
toric of  a  very  hearty  drubbing,  brought  his 
unsteady  parent  over  to  a  more  settled  way 
of  thinking. 

Ahadeus,  Duke  of  Savot. 

This  prince,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  took 
upon  him  to  become  a  hermit;  with  how 
much  abstinence  and  moderation  he  de- 
meaned himself,  may>  be  judged  from  this 
cii-cumstance,  that  the  French  make  use  of 
the  expression  **  faire  ripailles,'*  when  they 
would  speak  of  giving  way  to  every  indul- 
gence and  enjoyment;*  and  they  take  the 
Cenn  from  '*  Uipailles,^*  the  name  of  this 
pious  recluse*s  hermitage. 

Besides  his  attachment  to  evei7  possible 
luxury,  this  holy  anchoret  had  a  peculiar 


pride  in  his  beard,  which  was  singularly 
tine  and  picturesque.  Political  motives 
made  the  cardinals  seek  him  in  his  retreat, 
to  confer  on  him  the  dignity  of  pope ;  but 
no  persuasions  nor  representations  would 
make  him  consent  to  part  with  that  h^ 
Tourite  beard,  until  the  ridicule  which  its 
preposterous  appearance  under  the  tiara 
occasioned,  brought  him  to  agree  to  its 
removal.  Even  the  pomp  of  the  papal 
chair  could  not  long  detain  him  from  Ki- 
paiiles.  He  soon  quitted  the  triple  crown, 
that  he  might  repossess  his  beloved  retreat. 

A  HERMITS  MEDITATION. 

In  lonesome  oave 
Of  noise  and  interroption  roid. 

His  thoaghtfiil  solitude 
A  hermit  thus  eajoy'd : 

m 

His  choicest  book 
The  remnant  of  a  hvman  head 

The  Tolame  was,  whence  he 
This  solemn  lecture  read  :— 

«  Whoever  tttoa  wert. 
Partner  of  my  retirement  now. 

My  neareet  intimate, 
Hy  beet  companion  thou ! 

On  thee'  to  muse 
The  busy  living  world  I  left ; 

Of  converse  all  but  thine. 
And  vilent  that,  bereft 

Wert  ihon  the  rich. 
The  idol  of  a  gasing  erowd  f 

Wert  thou  the  great. 
To  whom  obsequious  thousands  bow'd  ? 

Was  learning's  store 
E'er  treasnr'd  up  within  this  shell  ? 

Did  wisdom  e'er  within 
This  oinpty  hollow  dwell  ? 

Did  youthful  charms 
E'er  redden  on  this  ghastfnl  face  ? 

Did  beauty's  bloom  these  eheeha. 
This  forehead  ever  grace  t 

If  OB  this  brow 
E'er  sat  the  soomfnl,  hanghty  frown. 

Deoeitfnl  pride  I  where  now 
Is  that  disdain  ?  'tis  gone. 

If  cheerful  mirth 
A  gaynetis  o'er  this  baldness  caMf, 

Delusive,  fleeting  joy  I 
Where  is  it  now  ? 'tis  past. 

To  dpck  this  Boalp 
If  tedious  long^liv'd  honre  it  ooel. 

Vain,  froitlees  toil  I  Where's  no* 
That  labour  seen  ?  *lis  lost. 
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1W  d— JMraM  pri««  of  daily  bmd. 

Wm  all.  (Mrbapi,  tkat  tbat 
in  A  kuDfiy  •onows  Ud, 

Ftriiapa  Irat  tean, 
Sarist  rali«r  of  Haart«ek  woe, 

Tbiae  oalj  drink,  from  dowa 
ThoM  tooketa  iu*d  to  flow. 

OppraeiM  pei^api 
Witk  aohot  aad  with  ag«d  oam, 
Down  to  tho  fraro  tkoa  broaghftl 


aUpoHiapal 
No  aarka,  ao  tokoa  oaa  I  traoa 


Thy  Taak  or  atatioa  waa. 

Namalon,  aakaowa  1 
Of  all  distiaetion  vtript  and  bare, 

la  aakedaen  ooaoeal'd, 
Ob  1  who  than  thee  declwv  t 


\ 


Yet  ftt  eompaaioa 

tboa  for  me. 

Who  bear  ao  hw 

■aa  Toice 

No  haoMaTiaafe 

BWtt 

FnuB  me,  from  thee. 
The  f  loilei  of  the  world  arr  g«tie ; 

Nor  jet  hare  either  kwt  - 
What  we  eoold  eall  oar  owa. 

What  «f  are  bow« 
The  ffreat,  the  wiee.  the  fair,  the  brave, 

Shall  all  beraafter  be, 
AU  Hermita— ia  the  frave.** 


CURIOUS  ANECDOTES  OF 

BIRMINGHAM  MANUFACTURERS 

AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Biimingham,  says  the  late  Mr.  William 
Hutton,  (the  historian  of  ibis  large  and 
popaloui  town,)  Birmingham  began  with 
the  productions  of  the  anTil,  and  probably 
will  end  with  them.  The  sons  of  the  ham- 
mer were  once  her  chief  inhabitants ;  but 
that  great  crowd  of  artists  is  now  lost  in  a 
greater.  Genius  seems  to  increase  with 
multitude.  Part  of  the  riches,  extension, 
and  improvement  of  Birmingham,  are 
owing  to  the  late  John  Taylor,  Esq.  who 
possessed  the  singular  power  of  perceiving 
things  as  they  really  were.  The  spring  and 
consequence  of  action  were  open  to  his 
view.  He  rose  from  minute  beginnings  to 
shine  in  the  oommerdal,  as  Shakspeare  did 
in  the  poetical,  and  Newton  in  the  philoso- 
phical, benoispbere. 


To  this  uncommon  genivs  w«  ow«  tiie 
gilt  button,  the  japanned  and  gilt,  snnff- 
boxes,  with  the  numerous  race  of  enamels. 
From  the  same  fountain  issued  the  painted 
snuff-box,  at  which  one  servant  eam4d  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  week,  by  painting 
them  at  a  &rthing  each.  In  his  shops  were 
weekly  manufactured,  buttons  to  the  amount 
of  800/.,  exclusive  of  other  valuable  produc- 
tions. One  of  the  present  nobility,  of  dis- 
tinguished taste,  examining  the  works  with 
the  master,  purchased  some  of  the  articlesi, 
anK>ng  otherey  a  toy  of  eighty  guineas  value; 
and  while  paying  for  them,  observed  with 
a  smile,  ^'  he  plainly  saw  he  could  not  ns- 
side  in  Birmingham  for  less  than  two  hoik- 
dred  pounds  a  day/'  Mr.  Taylor  died  in 
1775,  at  the  age  of  sixty -four,  after  aoquir- 
inga  fortune  of  200,0002. 

The  active  powers  of  genius,  the  instiga.- 
tion  of  profit,  and  the  affinity  of  one  calling 
to  another,  often  induce  the  artist  to  diange 
his  occupation.     There  is   nothing   more 
common  among  us ;  even  the  divine  and 
the  lawyer  are  prone  to  this  change.    Thas 
the  church  throws  her  dead  weight  into  the 
scale  of  commerce,  and  the  law  gives  up 
the  cause  of  contention :  but  there  is  mo- 
thing  more  disgraceful,  except  thieving,  in 
other  places.    **  I  am  told,"  says  an  elderly 
gentleman,  as  he  amused  himself  in  a  pitifal 
bookseller's   shop  in  a  wretched   market 
town, ''  that  you  are  a  stocking-maker  hf 
trade !"    The  humble  bookseller,  half  con- 
fused, and  wholly  ashamed,  could  not  deny 
the  charge.    "  Ah,"  cried  the  senior,  whose  . 
features  were  modelled  between  the  sneer 
and  the  smile,  *'  there  is  neither  honour  nor 
profit  in  changing  the  trade  you  were  bned 
to.    Do  not  attempt  to  sell  books,  but  stay 
at  home,  and  pursue  your  own  busineasJ*' 
The  dejected  hookseller,  scarcely  one  step 
higher  than  a  **  walking  stationer,"  lived  to 
acquire  a  large  fortune.    Had  he  followed 
the  senior's  advice,  he  might,  like  a  com- 
mon foot  soldier,  have  starved  upon  eigbt- 
pence  a  day.     'This  humble  and  dejected 
tx>okseller  was  Mr.  Hutton  himself,      lie 
says,  toy  trades  first  made  their  appearance 
in  Birmingham  in  the  beginning  ot  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  in  an  endless  irariety, 
attended  with  all  their  beauties  and  tMir 
craces.    When  he  wrote,  he  ranked^    as 
first  in  preeminence,  the 

BUTTOV. 

This  beautiful  ornament,  says  Mr.  HuU 
ton,  appears  with  infinite  variation;  sumI 
though  the  original  date  is  rather  unoert  aih, 
yet  we  well  remember  the  long  ooats  of  oar 
grandfiithers  covered  with  huf  a  groos  of 
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high  topty  and  the  cloaks  of  oar  mod-  an  order  of  council,  prohibiting  the  growth 

mother*  ornamented  with  a  bom  button  of  the  shoe  toe  beyond  two  indiee,  under 

nearly  the  siie  of  a  crown  piece,  a  watch,  the  penalty  of  a  dreadful  curse  from  the 

or  m  John-apple,  curiously  wrought,    as  priest — and,  what  was  worse,  the  payment 

having  passed  through  the   Birmwgham  of  twenty  shillings  to  the  king, 
vress.  This  fashion,  like  every  other,  gave  way 

Though,  continues  Mr.  Hutton,  the  com*  to  time ;  and,  in  its  stead,  the  rose  began 

men  round  button  keeps  on  with  the  steady  to  bud  upon  the  foot,  which,  under  the 

pace  of  the  day,  yet  we  sometimes  see  the  house  of  Tudor,  opened  in  great  perfection, 

oval,  the  square,  the  pea,  the-  concave,  and  No  shoe  was  fashionable  without   being 

the  pyramid,  flash  into  existence.    In  some  fitstened  with  a  full  blown  rose.     Ribbons 

branches  of  trafBc  the  wearer  calls  loudly  of  every  colour,  except  white,  the  emblem 

for  new  fashions ;  but  in  this,  the  fashions  of  the  depressed  house  of  York,  were  had 

tread  upon  each  other,  and  crowd  upon  the  in  esteem ;  but  the  red,  like  the  house  of 

wearer.    The  consumption  of  this  article  Lancaster,  held  the  preeminence.      Under 

is  astonishing :  the  value  in  1781  was  from  the  house  of  Stuart  the  rose  withered,  which 

three-pence  a  gross  to  one  hundred  and  gave  rise  to  the  shoestring.    The  beaux  of 

forty  guineas.  that  age  ornamented  their  lower  tier  with 

In  1818,  the  art  of  gilding  buttons  was  double  laces  of  silk,  tagged  with  silver,  and 

arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  refinement  in  the  extremities  were  beautified  with  a  small 

Birmingham,  that  three  pennyworth  of  gold  fringe  of  the  same  metal.  The  inferior  class 

was  made  to  cover  a  gross  of  buttons:  these  wore  laces  of  plain  silk,  linen,  or  even  a 

were  sold  at  a  price  proportionably  low.  thong  of  leather ;  which  last  is  yet  to  be 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  to  produce  met  with  in  the  humble  plains  of  rural  life. 
giU  buttons  without  amf  gold ;  but  it  was        The  revolution  was  remarkable  for  the 

found  not  to  answer,  the  manufacturer  los-  introduction  of  William,  of  liberty,  and  the 

ing  more  in  the  consumption  than  he  saved  minute  buckle,  not  differing  much  in  site 

in  the  material.    There  seems,  says  Mr.  and  shape  from  the  horse  bean. 
Hutton,  to  be  hidden  treasures  couched        This  offspring  of  fancy,  like  the  clouds, 

within  this  magic  circle,  known  only  to  a  is  ever  changing.    The  fashion  of  to-day  is 

few,  who  extract  prodigious  fortunes  out  of  thrown  into  the  casting-pot  to-morrow, 
this  usefiil  toy,  wnilst  a  far  greater  number        The  buckle  seems  to  have  undergone 

submit  to  a  statute  of  bankruptcy.    Trade,  every  figure,  siie,  and  shape  of  geometrical 

like  a  restive  horse,  can  rarely  be  managed ;  invention.      It  has  passed  through  every 

for,  where  one  is  carried  to  the  end  of  a  form  in  Euclid.    The  large  square  buckle, 

successful  journey,  many  are  thrown  off  by  pitted  with  silver,  was  the  ton  of  1781. 

the  way.  The  ladies  also  adopted  the  reigning  taste ; 

The  next  to  which  Mr.  Hutton  calls  our  it  was  difficult  to  discover  their  Wutiful 

attention,  is  the  little  feet,  covered  with  an  enormous  shield 

of  buckle;  snd  we  wondered  to  see  the 

BucKLX.  active  motion  under  the  massive  load. 

In  1812,  the  whole  generation  of  fashions. 

Perhaps  the  shoe,  in  one  form  or  other,  in  the  buckle  line,  was  extinct ;  a  buckle 

Is  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  foot.    It  origin-  was  not  to  be  found  on  a  female  foot,  nor 

ally  appeared  under  the  name  of  sandal;  upon  any  foot  except  that  of  old  age. 
this  was  no  other  than  a  sole  without  an 

upper-leather.  That  fashion  has  since  been  Guns. 

inverted,  and  we  have  sometimes  seen  an 

upper-leather  neatly  without  a  sole.     But        KingWilliam  was  once  lamenting, ''that 

Wnatever  was  the  cut  of  the  shoe,  it  always  guns  were  not  manufactured  in  h^  domi- 

demanded  a  fastening.     Under  the  house  nions,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  procure 

of  Plantagenet,  the  shoe  shot  horizontally  them  from  Holland,  at  a  great  expense,  and 

from  tiie  foot,  like  a  Dutch  skate,  to  an  with  greater  difficulty.''   *Sir  Richard  New. 

enormous  lengUi ;   so  that  the  extremity  digate,  one  of  the  members  for  the  county, 

was  fastened  to  the  knee,  sometimes  with  a  bemg  present,  told  the  king,  **  that  genius 

silver  diain,  a  silk  lace,  or  even  a  pack-  resided    in    Warwickshire,  and    that;  he 

thread    string,  rather  than  avoid  genteel  thought  bis  constituents  would  answer  his 

taete.  majesty's  wishes."    The  king  was  pleased 

This  thriving  beak  drew  the  attention  of  with  the  remark,  and  the  member  posted 

the  legislature,  which  determined  to  prune  to  Birmingham.      Upon  application  to  a 

•he  exorbitant  shoot;  for,  in  1465,  we  find  person  in  Digbeth,  the  pattern  was  exc- 
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cuted  with  precision,  and,  when  presented 
to  the  rofal  board,  gare  entire  satisfaction. 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  large 
lumbers,  which  have  been  so  frequently 
repeated,  that  they  never  lost  their  road  ; 
and  the  ingenious  artists  were  so  amply 
rewarded,  that  they  have  rolled  in  their 
carriages  to  this  day. 

It  seems  that  the  word  ^*  London"  mark- 
ed upon  guns  is  a  better  passport  than  the 
word  "  Birmingham ;"  and  the  Birming- 
ham gun-makers  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  marking  their  goods  as  being  made 
in  London. 

In  1813  some  of  the  principal  gun-makers 
of  London  brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  oblige  every  manufacturer  of 
firearms  to  mark  them  with  his  real  name 
and  place  of  abode.  The  Birmingham 
gun-makers  took  the  alarm ;  petitioned  the 
house  against  the  bill,  and  thirty-two  gun- 
makers  instantly  subscribed  six  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  defray  the  expense  of 
opposing  it.  They  represented  that  they 
made  the  component  parts  of  the  London 
guns,  which  oiffered  from  theirs  only  in 
being  put  together,  and  marked  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Government  authorized  the  gun-makers 
of  Birmingham  to  erect  a  proof-house  of 
their  own,  with  wardens  ana  a  proof  mas- 
ter; and  allowed  them  to  decorate  their 
guns  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  All  fire- 
arms manufactured  in  Birmingham  and  its 
vicinity  are  subjected  to  the  proof  required 
by  the  Board  of  Ordnance :  the  expense  is 
not  to  exceed  one  shilling  each  piece ;  and 
the  neglect  of  proving  is  attended  with  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

Leather. 

Though  there  is  little  appearance  of  that 
necessary  article  in  Birmingham,  yet  it  was 
once  a  famous  market  for  leather.  Digbeth 
not  only  abounded  with  tanners,  but  large 
numbers  of  hides  arrived  weekly  for  sale, 
and  here  the  whole  country  found  a  supply. 
When  the  weather  would  allow,  they  were 
ranged  in  columns  in  the  High-street,  and 
at  other  times  deposited  in  the  leather-hall, 
at  the  east  end  ot  New-street,  appropriated 
for  their  reception.  This  market  was  of 
ffreat  antiquity,  perhaps  Lot  less  than  seven 
hundred  years,  and  continued  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  Two 
officers  are  still  annually  chosen,  who  are 
named  leather  sealers,  from  a  power  given 
them  by  ancient  charter  to  mark  the  vendible 
hides ;  but  now  the  leather  sealers  have  no 
•"ty,  but  that  of  taking  an  elegant  dinner. 


Shops  are  erected  on  tan-^ats,  the  leather- 
hall  is  gone  to  destruction,  and  in  1781 
there  was  only  one  solitary  tanner  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

Steel. 

The  manufacture  of  iron,  in  Birming- 
ham, is  ancient  beyond  research;  that  of 
steel  is  of  modern  date. 

Pride  is  inseparable  from  the  human 
character ;  the  man  without  it,  is  the  man 
without  breath.  We  traoe  it  in  various 
forms,  through  every  degree  of  people ;  but 
like  those  objects  about  us,  it  is  best  dis- 
covered in  our  own  sphere;  those  above 
and  those  below  us  rather  escape  our  no- 
tice ;  envy  attacks  an  equal.  Pride  induced 
the  pope  to  look  with  contempt  on  the 
European  princes,  and  it  now  induces  them 
to  return  the  compliment ;  it  taught  inso- 
lence to  the  Spaniard,  selfishness  to  the 
Dutch ;  it  teaches  the  rival  nations  of  France 
and  England  to  contend  for  power.  Pride 
induced  a  late  high  bailiff  ot  Birmingham, 
at  the  proclamation  of  the  Michaelmas  fair, 
to  hold  his  wand  two  feet  higher  than  the 
usual  rest,  that  he  might  dazzle  the  crowd 
with  a  beautiful  glove  hanging  pendant,  a 
ruffle  curiously  wrought,  a  ring  set  with 
brilliants,  and  a  hand  delicately  white. 
Pride  preserves  a  man  from  mean  actions ; 
it  throws  him  upon  meaner.  It  whets  the 
sword  for  destruction;  it  urges  the  laudable 
acts  of  humanity.  It  is  the  universal  hinge 
on  which  we  move ;  it  glides  with  the  gen- 
tle stream  of  usefulness ;  it  overflows  the 
mounds  of  reason,  and  swells  into  a  de- 
structive flood.  Like  the  sun,  in  his  milder 
rays,  it  animates  and  draws  us  towards  per- 
fection ;  but  like  him,  in  his  fiercer  beams, 
it  scorches  and  destroys. 

Money  is  not  the  necessary  attendant  of 
pride,  for  it  abounds  nowhere  more  than 
in  the  lowest  ranks.  It  adds  a  sprucer  air 
to  a  Sunday  dress,  casts  a  look  of  disdain 
upon  a  bundle  of  rags ;  it  boasts  the  koutntr 
of  a  family,  while  poverty  unites  a  sole  and 
upper  leather  with  a  bandage  of  shop- 
thread.  There  are  people  who  even  prut^ 
themselves  upon  humility. 

This  dangerous  good,  this  necessary  eri/, 
supports  the  female  character;  without  it, 
the  brightest  part  of  the  creation  would 
degenerate.  It  will  be  asked,  "  What  por- 
tion may  be  allowed  T  Prudence  will  an- 
swer, **  As  much  as  you  please,  but  not  to 
disgust.'*  It  is  equally  found  in  the  senate- 
house  and  the  button-shop.  The  scene  of 
action  is  the  scene  of  pride.  He  who  makes 
steel  prides  himself  in  carrying  the  art  one 
step  higher  than  he  who  makes  iron. 
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'Xhis  art  appeared  at  Birmingfiain  in  tbe 
leventeentli  century,  and  was  introduced 
by  the  family  of  Kettle.  The  name  of 
Steelhouse-Iane  will  convey  to  posterity  the 
situation  of  the  works;  the  commercial 
spirit  of  Birmingham  will  convey  the  pro- 
duce to  the  antipodes. 

From  the  warm  but  dismal  climate  of 
this  town  issues  the  button  which  shines  on 
the  breast,  and  the  bayonet  intended  to 
pierce  it ;  the  lancet  which  bleeds  the  man, 
and  the  rowel  the  horse;  the  lock  which 
preserves  the  beloved  bottle,  and  the  screw 
to  uncork  it ;  the  needle,  equally  obedient 
to  the  thimble  and  the  pole. 

Brass  Works. 

The  manufacture  of  brass  was  introduced 
into  Birmingham  by  the  family  of  Turner 
about  i  740.  They  erected  ose  works  at 
the  south  end  of  Coleshill-street ;  then  near 
two  hundred  yards  beyond  the  buildings, 
but  now  the  buildings  extend  half  a  mile 
beyond  them. 

Under  the  black  clouds  which  arose  from 
this  corpulent  tunnel,  some  of  the  trades 
collected  their  daily  supply  of  brass,  but 
the  major  part  was  drawn  from  the  Mac- 
clesfield, Cheadle,  and  Bristol  companies. 

'< Causes  are  known  by  their  effects;*' 
the  fine  feelings  of  the  heart  are  easily  read 
in  the  features  of  the  face ;  the  still  operar 
tions  of  the  mind  are  discovered  by  the 
rougher  operations  of  the  hand.  Every 
creature  is  fond  of  power,  from  that  noble 
head  of  the  creation  man,  who  devours 
roan,  down  to  that  insignificant  mite  who 
devours  his  cheese :  every  man  strives  to 
be  free  himself,  and  to  shackle  another. 
Where  there  is  power  of  any  kind,  whether 
in  the  hands  of  a  prince,  a  people,  a  body 
ef  men,  or  a  private  person,  there  is  a  pro- 
pensity to  abuse  it :  abuse  of  power  will 
everlastingly  seek  itself  a- remedy,  and  fre- 
quently find  it ;  nay,  even  this  remedy  mav 
in  time  degenerate  into  abuse,  and  call 
loudly  for  another. 

Brass  is  an  object  of  some  magnitude  in 
the  trades  of  Birmingham,  the  consumption 
is  said  to  be  a  thousand  tons  per  annum. 
The  manufacture  of  this  useful  article  had 
long  been  in  the  hands  of  few  and  opulent 
men,  who,  instead  of  making  the  humble 
bow  for  favours  received,  acted  with  despo- 
tic sovereignty,  established  their  own  laws, 
chose  their  customers,  directed  the  price, 
and  governed  the  market.  In  1780  the 
article  rose,  either  through  caprice  or  ne- 
cessity, perhaps  the  former,  from  seventy- 
two  pounds  a  ton  to  eighty-four  pounds. 


The  result  was,  an  advance  upon  the  goods 
manufactured,  followed  by  a  num^r  of 
counter-orders,  and  a  stagnation  of  busi- 
ness. 

In  1781,  a  person,  from  affection  to  the 
user  or  resentment  to  the  maker,  perhaps 
\he  latter,  harangued  the  public  in  the 
weekly  papers,  censured  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  the  brazen  sovereigns,  showed 
their  dangerous  influence  over  the  trades  of 
the  town,  and  the  easy  manner  in  which 
works  of  our  own  might  be  constructed. 
Good  often  arises  out  of  evil;  this  fiery 
match  quickly  kindled  another  furnace  in 
Birmingham.  Public  meetings  were  ad- 
vertised, a  committee  appointed,  and  sub- 
scriptions opened  to  fill  two  hundred  shares, 
of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  which  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  capital ;  each  proprietor 
of  a  share  to  purchase  oqe  ton  oi  brass 
annually.  Wocks  were  immediately  erected 
upon  the  banks  of  the  canal,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  water  carriage,  and  the  whole 
was  conducted  with  the  true  spirit  of  Bir- 
mingham freedom. 

The  old  companies,  which  we  may  justly 
consider  the  directors  of  a  South  Sea  bubble 
in  miniature,  sunk  the  price  from  eighty- 
four  pounds  to  fifty-six  pounds.  Two  in- 
ferences arise  from  this  measure ;  that  their 
profits  were  once  very  high,  or  were  now 
very  low ;  and,  that  like  some  former  mo- 
narchs  in  the  abuse  of  power,  they  repented 
one  day  too  late. 

Nails. 

The  art  of  nail-making  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Birmingham.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  much  a  trade  in,  as  of  Bir- 
mingham, for  there  are  but  few  nail-makers 
left  in  the  town;  the  nailors  are  chiefly 
masters,  and  rather  opulent  The  manu- 
facturers are  so  scattered  round  the  country, 
that  we  cannot  travel  far  in  any  direction 
out  of  the  sound  of  the  nail-hammer. 
Birmingham,  like  a  powerful  magnet,  draws 
the  produce  of  the  anvil  to  herself. 

When  I  first  approached  Birmingham, 
says  Mr.  Hutton,  from  Walsall  in  1741,  I 
was  surprised  at  the  prodigious  number  of 
blacksmiths'  shops  upon  the  road;  and 
could  not  conceive  how  a  country,  though 
populous,  could  support  so  many  people  of 
the  same  occupation.  In  some  of  these 
shops  I  observed  one  or  more  females  stript 
of  their  upper  garment,  and  not  overcharged 
with  their  lower,  wielding  the  hammer  with 
all  the  grace  of  the  sex.  The  beauties  of 
their  face  were  rather  eclipsed  by  the  smut 
of  the  anvil.     Struck  vrith  the  no^elt*-    I 
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inquired  '*  Whetlier  the  ladies  in  thif  coun- 
try thod  horses  ?"  but  was  answered,  with 
a  smiiey  **  They  are  nailers." 

A  fire  without  heat,  a  nailer  of  a  &ir 
complexion,  or  one  who  despises  the  tank- 
aid,  are  equally  rare  among  them.  His 
whole  system  of  faith  may  be  comprised  in 
one  article— That  the  slender  mug,  used  in 
a  public-house,  ^  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked.*' 

While  the  master  reaps  harvest  of  plenty, 
the  workman  submits  to  the  scanty  glean- 
ings of  penury,  a  thin  habit,  an  early  old 
age,  and  a  figure  bending  towards  the  earth. 
Plenty  comes  not  near  his  dwelling,  except 
of  rags  and  of  children.  His  hunmer  is 
worn  into  deep  hollows,  fitting  the  fingers 
of  a  dark  hand,  hard  as  the  timber  it  wears. 
His  face,  like  the  moon,  is  often  seen 
through  a  cloud. 

BCLLOIIS. 

Man  first  catches  the  profession;  the 
profession  afterwards  moulds  the  man.  In 
whatever  profession  we  engage  we  assume 
its  character,  become  a  part  of  it,  vindicate 
its  honour,  its  eminence,  its  antiquity,  or 
feel  a  wound  through  its  sides.  Tliough 
ihei'e  may  be  no  more  pride  in  a  minister 
of  state  who  opens  a  oudget,  thaa  in  a 
tinker  who  carries  one,  yet  they  equally 
contend  for  the  honour  of  their  trade. 

The  bellows-maker  proclaims  the  konamr 
of  his  art  by  observing,  he  alone  produces 
that  instrument  whidi  commands  the 
winds;  his  soft  breexe,  like  that  of  the 
south,  counteracts  the  chill  blasts  of  winter; 
by  his  efforts,  like  those  of  the  sun,  the 
world  receives  light;  he  creates  when  he 

f  leases,  and  gives  breath  when  he  creates, 
n  his  caverns  the  winds  sleep  at  pleasure, 
and  by  his  *'  orders  **  they  set  Europe  in 
flames.  He  farther  pretends,  that  the  an- 
tiquity of  his  occupation  will  appear  from 
the  plenty  of  elm,  once  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  long  cut  up  for  his  use ;  that  the 
leather-market  in  Birmingham,  for  many 
ages,  furnished  him  with  sides ;  and  though 
the  manuftcture  of  iron  is  allowed  to  be 
extremely  ancient,  yet  the  smith  could  not 
procure  his  heat  without  a  blast,  nor  could 
that  blast  be  raised  without  the  bellows. 
One  inference  will  arise  from  these  remarks, 
that  bellows-making  is  one  of  the  oldest 
trades  in  Bimungham. 

TttRCAD. 

We  who  reside  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  kingdom  may  observe  the  first  traces  of 


a  river  when  it  issues  from  its  fountain,  \U 
current  so  extremely  small,  that  if  a  boult 
of  liquor,  distilled  through  the  urinary  v€s« 
sels,  were  diachaiged  into  its  course,  it 
would  manifiestly  augment  the  water  and 
quicken  the  stream:  the  reviving  bottle, 
having  added  spirits  to  the  man,  would 
teem  to  add  spirits  to  the  river.    If  we 
pursue  this  river,  winding  through  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtv  miles,  we  shall  observe  it 
collect  strength  as  it  runs,  expand  its  bor- 
ders, swell  into  consequence,  employ  mul- 
titudes of  people,  carry  wealth  in  its  bosom, 
and  exacUy  resemble    thread-making    in 
Birmingham.    If  we  represent  to  oar  ideas 
a  man  able  to  employ  three  or  four  people, 
himself  in  an  apron  one  of  the  nomDer, 
but  who  being  wmbie  to  write  his  name, 
shows  his  attachment  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion by   signing  the  eroat  to  receipts; 
whose  method  of  book-keeping,  like  that 
of  the  publican,  is  a  door  ami  a  Imp  of 
ekaik  ;  producing  a  book  which  none  can 
peruse  but  himself;  who  having  manufiK- 
tured  forty  pounds  weight  of  thread,  of 
divers  colours,  and  rammed  it  into  a  pair 
of  leathern  bags,  something  larger  than  a 
pair  of  boots,  which  we  might  deem  the 
arms  of  his  trade  empdM ;  slung  them  on 
a  horse,  and  placed  himself  on  the  top  by 
way  of  a  erut  /  visits  an  adjacent  market, 
to  starve  with  his  goods  at  a  stall,  or  retail 
them  to  the  mercer,  nor  return  without  the 
money— we  shall  see  a  thread-maker  of 
1652.   If  we  punue  this  oocnpatioa,  grind- 
ing through  the  mases  of  one  Qundred  and 
thirty  years,  we  shall  see  it  enlarge   its 
boundaries,  multiply  its  people,  increase  its 
consequence  and  wealth,  till  in  1782  we 
behold  the  master  in  possession  of  correct 
accounts,  the  apron  thrown  aside,  the  stall 
kicked  over,  the  bags  tossed  into  the  garret, 
and  the  mercer  overlooked  in  the  grand 
prospect  of  exportation.    We  farther  be- 
hold him  take  the  lead  in  provindal  con- 
cerns, step  into  his  own  carriage,  and  hoU 
the  king*s  commission  as  a  magistrate.* 


PRESERV^ATION  OF  FLOWERS. 

A  few  grains  of  salt  dropped  into  the 
vrater  in  which  flowers  are  kept,  tends 
greatly  to  preserve  them  from  fading,  vcA 
will  keep  tnem  frnh  and  in  blooniy  doubit 
the  period  that  pure  water  will. 


•  N«ttDn*s  Hbtory  ofBimiaf^ 
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For  th€  Tabk  Book.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  mankind  in  all  their 

LETTER  FROM  A  VILLAGE.  S  V^^^r  yT;  a'Jd ^ThJl 

To  Ma.  Charles  PickwoKth.  J  joyous  idea  of  flying  round  the  course,  I 

had  more  pleasure  in  seeing  you  graUfied. 

LvicolMhtre,  —  June,  1815.  Jt  is  well  I  hit  upon  my  old  friend  in  my 

Dear  Charles,  —  You  remember  our  politeness  ;  the  others  would  have  laughed 
meeting  the  other  day — I  shall. — It's  a  at  me.  The  upper  part  of  society  profess 
long  time  since  we  ran  riot,  and  got  into  more  politeness  than  the  lower;  the  human 
mischief  together — trundled  our  hoops,  heart  is  the  same  in  both.  The  upper 
gathered  flowers  in  summer,  and  rolled  in  classes  have  more  forms,  and  the  lower 
the  snow  in  winter.  There  is  a  dim  plea-  may  say  tbcfy  are  fools  for  their  pains  :-* 
sure  in  the  remembrance  of  our  late  inter-  the  upper  bow  slavishly  to  each  otner ;  the 
view,  and  that  of  these  isolated  scenes  of  lower  do  nOt.  With  the  former  it  is  of 
our  childhood :  they  are  as  fiiint  gleams  of  service,  but  of  none  among  tlie  latter.  For 
sunshine  in  a  gloomy  day.  I  don*t  like,  ifamone  the  ambitious  and  supercilious  of 
however,  to  reflect  upon  being  handwhip-  mankind  it  were  not  a  matter  of  pride  to 
ped,  and  put  into  the  comer:  the  fears  of  know  and  do  this  homage,  one halfof  them 
that  age  are  dreadful— I  see  my  aunt's  would  be  turning  up  their  noses,  and  toss- 
frown  now,  and  hear  her  snap  at  roe.  But  ing  their  heads  at  the  other.  When  I  see 
then  again,  it  was  over  ker  grounds  that  we  a  great  man  bow,  I  always  think  he  wants 
chased  the  hours  away  as  heedlessly  as  the  to  creep  into  a  greater  man's  esteem.— 
butterflies.  The  homeclose-yard  and  kitchen  Excuse  this  wandering.  I  like  to  gene- 
|nurden^-how  pleasant  to  remember  them  I  ralize  mankind,  and  cast  up  the  proper 
The  buzzard,  you  know,  guarded  the  fruit-  value  of  every  thing  around  me — the  use  is 
garden,  and  kept  us  from  the  gooseberry,  immense :  hence  flows  philosophy.  I  de- 
trees  and  strawberry-beds ;  but  in  the  cide  between  grovelling  and  glorious  am- 
otbers  what  a  thousand  frolics  have  we  bition ;  and,  clearing  myself  of  the  former, 
tported  in,  and  in  what  a  thousand  con-  am  eased  of  impediment  in  the  pursu.t  of 
trivances  exercised  our  infant  minds.  Every  the  latter.  The  consequence  is,  tnat  I  jare 
ioy  comes  to  my  mind — I  forget  every  nothing  for  wealth,  provided  I  have  jom- 
hardship.  The  coachman ! — what  would  petence ;  that  I  can  take  up  my  abode  with 
he  not  do  for  us  I  Bethink  yourself— he  pleasure  among  poor  people,  and  not  turn 
had  been  in  the  family  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  squeamish  at  sight  of  a  fustian  jacket ;  that 
tury.  How  proud  he  was  of  it ;  how  fussy  I  like  the  humour  of  farm-houses,  and 
and  fond  of  his  favourite  horses;  how  he  would  dine  with  a  couple  of  vagabonds, 
ust-d  to  pat  them  when  out  with  the  car-  without  fear  of  infection,  amply  conipen- 
-riage.  You  don't  forget  that  the  old  people  sated  by  the  observation  of  their  vein ;  and 
continued  the  fashion  of  postilions  very  looking  upon  the  beauty  of  nature  as  the 
long — but  there  is  no  end  to  remembrance,  source  of  all  pleasure,  far  and  wide  as  she 
—I'll  stop  extends,  in  this  hole  and  cabin,  my  own 

You  say  in  my  behaviour  the  other  day  appropriate  spot,  my  aim  is  to  keep  my 

you  saw  the  traces  of  my  boyhood.    You  health  as  the  furtherance  of  a   superior 

compliment  me.  Children  are  selflsh ;  they  object. 

perhaps  may  have  but  little  to  call  their  My  maxim  is — neeeuarie*  ,*  that  is,  out- 
young  feelings  forth ;  fnr  feelings  must  be  ward  comfort  and  health.    Observe  it. 
met  half-way.     I  remember  some  young  Your  affectionate  friend, 
feelings  with  delight  still.    I  fancy  1  have  C.  O. 
not  that  ecstasy  now  that  the  mind  was 

tuned  to  then.     Children  have  but  few ■ 

friendships:  the  reason  may  be,  that  they  p^  ,a-  'n.it^  o^^i 

have  few  objects  to  engage  them.    Thli  ^"^  '**  ^''^'^  ^^^*' 

observation  is  vain— elder  people  have  W  GRASSINGTON  FEAST. 

few  friendships,  and  for  the  same  reason.  ^           rk 

I  had  been  more  correct  if  I  had  said,  they  ^^"^"^  DaEssiNcs. 

are  but  little  capable  of  a  friendly  disposi-  During  the  continuance  of  Giassington 

tion.    The  former  is  a  fact — this  a  specu-  Feast,**  it  is  customary  for  the  inliabiiauts 

lation.     You  saw  at  tlie  party  wherein  we  to  have  convivial  parties  at  one  another's 

last  met,  how  eager  all  the  youngsters  were  houses  t  these  are  called  clock  dreniug^  ; 

to  have  their  gallop  in  what  they  considered  for  the  guests  are  invited   to  come  and 

their  proper  turn  round  the  large  close.  "  dress  the  clock.".   Grassington  feast  was 
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once  one  ofthe  laigett  md  moti  celebratad 
one  in  CraTcn,  but  it  is  fast  dwindling 
away.  This  yetr  the  amnsemenU  were  of 
a  paltry  description ;  and  the  sack  racers, 
bell  raceis,  hasty-pudding  eaters,  and  soap- 
ed-pig  catchers,  who  used  to  afford  m 
former  times  such  an  unceasing  fund  of 
roeri iment,  seem  all  fled.  Nothing  told 
of  olden  time,  except  the  presence  of  Frank 
Kinjr,  the  Skiplon  minstrel,  who  seems  de- 
termined to  be  in  at  ihe  death. 

T.aM. 


A  FRAGMENT 
FouyD  i»   A  SKSLrrov  Ca»%  at  thb 

ROTAL  ACADBMT, 

StiftpMed  to  have  been  vmtten  hy  om  of 
the  StudentMy  and  depoeited  there  6y  him. 

SCKIrKTO*. 

Behold  thb  Raia  I  *tvis  a  skaU, 
Odm  of  etherMl  spirit  fall. 
This  BATTOW  cell  was  Iife*t  rttiMt, 
nil  spMo  wn  thoa(ht*t  mytterlou  Mat. 
What  bMintoou  pictam  ftU'd  this  spot  I 
What  dreana  of  plaafara  loaf  foiigot  I 
Nor  LoTf,  aoT  J07,  aof  Hope,  aor  Foar, 
Has  lift  oM  traoa  or  neord  bars. 


Beaeath  this  EoaUoriaf  oaaopy  . 
Obm  ahoae  Ae  bright  aad  bosj  ty ! 
But  start  aot  at  tha  dismal  totd, 
ir  social  10T«  that  «ja  smptoy'd ; 
If  with  BO  lawless  flrs  it  floaa'd. 
Bat  thro'  tha  daw  of  kiadaass  bcam'd. 
The  eye  shall  be  for  ever  bright. 
Whea  surs  aad  saaa  have  loat  their  Bilhft. 

Here  ia  this  silent  caTsra  hang 

The  rsad J,  swift,  aad  taaefol  toagaa. 

If  falsehood's  hoaey  it  disdaia'd, 

Aad  where  it  eoold  aot  praiaa,  was  ehaia*d : 

If  bold  ia  Tirtae's  eaaae-^t  spoka. 

Yet  geatls  eoaeord  aerar  brokat 

That  taaef  j1  toagae  shall  plead  for  thea, 

Whea  Death  aareils  etaraity. 

Say,  did  these  fiagers  dalfa  tha  sriM. 
Or  with  its  eavied  rabies  sUmY 
To  hew  the  roek,  or  waar  the  gvs, 
Caa  Bothiag  now  avail  to  then  x 
Bat  If  the  page  of  tralh  they  soaghC. 
Or  ooBfort  to  the  noaraer  broaght. 
These  haads  a  rieber  mead  shall  eUa 
Thaa  all  that  waits  on  wealth  aad  fsaa. 
Atails  it  whether  bare  or  shod. 
These  foat  the  path  of  daty  trad  f 
If  fnHB  tha  bowers  of  joy  they  ted 
To  seek  aflietioa's  hamUe  bed. 
If  graadear's  goilty  bribe  they  span'd, 
Aad  hoBie  to  Tirtoe*s  hope  retura'd, 
TlMsee  teet  with  aagel  wings  shall  iy. 
And  tread  the  palaoe  of  the  sky  * 


ANECDOTE^OF  A  MAGPIE. 

For  IA«  TMe  Book. 

A  oobUer,  who  lived  on  indifferent  terms 
with  his  wife  in  Kingsmead-street,  Bath, 
somewhat  like  Nell  and  Jobson,  kept  a 
marpie,  that  learned  his  fiiYourite  ejacula- 
tory  exclamation—**  What  the  plague  art 
(h)ai  f  **  Whoever  came  to  his  shop,  where 
Uie  bulk  of  his  business  was  carried  on,  the 
magiHe  was  sure  to  use  this  exclamation ; 
but  Uie  binl  was  matched  by  the  ghostly, 
bodyy»  and  tall  person  of**  Hats  to  dress !" 
a  well-known  street  perambulator  and  hat 
improver,  who,  with  that  cry,  daUy  passed 
the  temple  of  Crispin.    TTie  magpie  aspi- 
rating at  with  A,  the  crier  of  **Hats  to 
diess  t"  considered  it  a  personal  insult,  and 
after  long  endurance,  one  morning  pot  the 
biid  into  his  bag,  and  walked  away  with 
his  living  plague.    When  he  reached  home, 
**  poor  mag  I"  was  daintily  fed,  and  became 
a  &vourite  with  the   dressefs  wife.     It 
chanced,  however,  that  the  cobbler,  who 
supplied  the  eole  understanding  of  **  Hats 
to  dress  1''  waited  on  him  to  be  rebeavered 
for  his  own  understanding.    Tbe  magpie, 
hearing  his  old  master's  voice,  cried  out, 
**  What  the  plague  art  .(*><  r  **  Ha,  ha, 
ha,"  said  the  astonished  and  delighted  cob. 
bier,    <*  come  to  fetch   thee  home,   thou 
'scapegrace."     The  hatter  and  the  cobbler 
drank  their  explanation  over  a  quart  of  ale ; 
and  with  a  new,  old,  hat  on  his  bead,  the 
latter  trudged  through  Stall-street,  with  his 
magpie  in  his  apron,  crying,  •*  fVhmi  the 
gme  art  (h)at  r 
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Ha  is  a  beiag  of  deep  refleetioa,-H»e 

That  stadias  aatare  with  iateasest  aye ; 
Watehiag  the  works  of  air,  earth,  sea,  aad 

Their  asotioa,  altitude,  their  form,  their  dya. 
Gaase  aad  effeot.   The  eleaieats  which  ram. 

Or  atagaaat  are,  he  traces  to  their  eonrcc 
With  TiTid  stody,  till  his  peacil  mskea 

A  perfect  likeaess;  or,  by  fancy's  force 
A  aew  creation  ia  his  art  he  takes, 

Aad  matches  natare*s  progress  ia  his  ramrve 
Towards  glory.   In  th*  abstractioas  of  the  mW.  4. 

Harmony,  passion,  and  identity, 
Hif  geaiofi,  like  the  sammer  son,  is  shriaec). 

Till  beauty  and  perfectioa  ha  caa  see. 


•  From  the  Momimg  ChnmkU,  Sept.  U,  Ittl. 
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IN  THE  LORD  MAYOR'S  SHOW, 
AND  IN  GUILDHALL. 

In  the  Lord  Mayo/s  Show  on  the  9th  of 
NoTember,  18^7,  there  was  a  remarkable 
▼ariation  from  the  customary  route.  Instead 
of  the  new  chief  magistrate  and  corporation 
embarking  at  Blackfriars,  as  of  late  years 
has  been  usual,  the  procession  took  a  direo- 
tion  eastward,  passed  through  the  Poultry, 
ComhiU,  Leadenhall-street,  Billiter-lane* 
Mincing-lane,  and  from  thence  by  Tower- 
street  to  the  Tower  Stairs,  where  they  em*' 
barked.  This  deviation  is  presumed  to 
have  been  in  compliment  to  the  Tower 
ward,  in  which  the  lord  mayor  presides  as 
alderman.  The  ancient  lord  mayors  o 
London  were  accustomed  to  "  ride  and  go*^ 
on  horseback,  attended  in  like  manner  by 
the  aldermen,  and  others  of  the  corporation, 
to  the  bottom  of  Queen-street,  and  there 
embark  on  board  the  barges  for  Westmin- 
ster. The  present  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  lord  mayor's  show  by  water  having 
proceeded  from  a  more  distant  spot  down 
the  river. 

In  addition  to  the  **  men  in  armour,*! 
and  the  length  of  the  route  by  land,  in  the 
lord  mayor's  show  of  this  year,  there  was 
''the  far  more  attractive  novelty  of  two 
Gokssal  figures  representing  the  well-known 
statues,  €k>g  and  Magog,  (as  they  are  call- 
ed,) of  Guildhall.  They  were  extremely 
well  contrived,  and  appeared  to  call  forth 
more  admiration  and  applause,  than  fell  to 
the  share  of  any  of  the  other  personages 
who  formed  part  of  the  procession.  What- 
ever some  fastidious  critics  may  say  as  to 
the  taste  of  reviving  in  the  present  day  some 
of  the  long- neglected  civic  jpageants,  we 
think  the  appearance  of  theseiigures  augurs 
well  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  new  lord 
mayor:  some  of  his  brother  magistrates 
would,  we  make  no  doubt,  be  well  content 
if  in  the  whole  course,  or  at  the  close,  of 
their  official  career,  they  could  come  in  for 
a  little  of  the  nlaudits  which  were  yesterday 
bestowed  on  the  two  representatives  of  Gog 
and  Magog."  {The  Tmety  Nov.  10.)  From 
the  report  of  a  spectator,  it  appears  that  the 
giants  were  constructed  oi  wicker-work, 
gaily  apparelled  in  the  costume  of  their  pro- 
totypes, and  similarly  armed  :  each  walked 
along  by  means  of  a  man  withinside,  who 
ever  and  anon  turned  the  faces  towards  the 
throngs  of  company  in  the  houses;  and, 
as  the  figures  were  fourteen  feet  high,  thetr, 
features  were   on   a  level  with  the   first-* 
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floor  windowf  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
progress. 

In  a  work,  which  contains  much  inform- 
ation respecting  the  *'  London  Triumphs'* 
of  the  lord  mayors,  and  the  *'  pageants*'  of 
those  processions  in  the  olden  time,  there 
is  a  cnapter  devoted  to  a  History  of  the 
Carvings  called  the  '<  Giants  in  Guildhall.'' 
As  the  book  is  my  own,  and  seems  to  be 
little  known  '*  within  the  walls,"  I  pre- 
sume to  render  the  account  in  a  compressed 
form,  as  fbllows  -^ 

The  Guilts  tv  GuIldHall 

From  the  time  when  I  was  astonished  by 
the  information,  that  *'  every  day,  when  the 
giants  hear  the  clock  strike  twelve  they 
come  down  to  dinner,"  I  have  had  some- 
thing of  curiosity  towards  them.  How 
came  they  there,  and  what  are  they  for  ?  In 
vain  were  my  examinations  of  Stow,  Howell, 
Strype,  Noorthouck,  Maitland,  Seymour, 
Pennant,  and  numberless  other  authors  of 
books  and  tracts  regarding  I^ndon.  They 
scarcely  deign  to  mention  them,  and  no 
one  relates  a  syllable  from  whence  we  can 
possibly  affirm  thai  the  giants  of  their  day 
were  the  giants  that  now  exist. 

To  this  remark  there  is  a  solitary  excep- 
tion. Hatton,  whose  "  New  View  of  Lon- 
don"  bears  the  date  of  1706,  says  in  that 
work,  ^  This  stately  hall  being  much  dam- 
nify'd  by  the  unhappy  conflagration  of  the 
city  in  1666,  was  rebuilt  anno  1669,  and 
extremely  well  beautified  and  repaired  both 
in  and  outside,  which  cost  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds,  and  two  new 
figures  of  gigantick  magnitude  will  be  a«^e- 
fwe^^  Presuming  on  the  ephemeral  inform- 
ation of  his  readers  at  the  time  he  published, 
Hatton  obscured  his  information  by  a  bre- 
vity, which  leaves  us  to  suppose  that  the 
giants  were  destroyed  when  Guildhall  was 
"  much  damnify'd  by  the  fire  of  London 
in  1666 ;  and  that  from  that  period  they 
had  not  been  replaced.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  giants  in  the  year 
1699,  when  Ned  Ward  published  his  Lon- 
don Spy :  for,  describing  a  visit  to  Guild- 
hall, he  says,  '*  We  turned  down  King- 
street,  and  came  to  the  place  intended, 
which  we  entered  with  as  great  astonish- 
ment to  see  the  giants,  as  the  Morocco 
ambassador  did  London  when -he  saw 
the  snow  fall.  I  asked  my  friend  the 
meaning  and  design  of  setting  up  those 
two  lubberly  preposterous  figures;  for  I 
suppose  they  had  some  peculiar  end  in  it. 
Truly,  says  my  friend,  I  am  wholly  igno- 

«,  Hfttton't  N«w  View  of  Londoa,  1706  8to.  y.  MT* 
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I  ant  of  what  they  intended  by  them,  unlets        Just  before  1708,  the  date  of  liatton's 
they  were  set  up  to  show  the  city  what  huge  book,  Guildhall  had  been  repaired  ;  and 
loobies  their  forefathers  were,  or  else  to  Hatton  says,  *'  In  the  middle  of  this  front 
fVigbt  stubborn  apprentices  into  obedience ;  aredepenciled  in  gold  these  words,  Bepa- 
ibr  the  dread  of  appearing  before  two  such  rata  ei  Omata  Thoma  Rawluuon,  MilU. 
monstrous  loggerheads,  will  sooner  reform  Mqfore,   An.    Dom.    m.  dcc.yi."      From 
their  manners,  or  mould  them  into  a  com-  whence,  and  his  observation,  in  the  extract 
pliance  with  their  masters*  will,  than  carry-  first  quoted,  that  "  two  new  figures  of  gj- 
mg  them  before  my   lord  mayor  or  the  |rantick  magnitude  will  be  a»  before^"  be 
chamberlain  of  London ;  for  some  of  them  intends  his  reader  to  understand  that,  as 
are  as  much  frighted  at  the  names  of  Gog  before  that  reparation  there  had  been  two 
and  Magogf  as  little  children  are  at  the  giants,  so,  witn  the  new  adornment  of  the 
terrible  sound  of  Kaw-head  and  Bloody,  hall  there  would  be  two  new  giants.     The 
bones."    There  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  proof  of  Haiton's  meaning  is  to  be  found 
time  the  city  giants  were  far  more  popular  in  '*  The  Gigantick  History  of   the    two 
than  now ;  for,  in  the  same  work,  two  pas-  famous  Giants  in  Guildhall,  London,  third 
sengers  through  Baitholomew  fair,  who  nad  edition,  corrected.     London,  printed    for 
slyly  alighted  from  a  coach  without  dis-  Tho.  Boreman,  bookseller,  near  the  Giants 
charging  it,  are  addressed  by  the  coach-  in  Guildhall,  and  at  the  Boot  and  Crown, 
man  with  '*  Pay  roe  my  hre,  or  by  Gog  on   Ludgate-hill,  1741." — 2   vols.    64rao. 
and  Magog  you  shall  feel  the  smart  of  my  This  very  rare  book  states,  that  <<  before  the 
whipcord ;"  an  oath  which  in  our  time  is  present  giants  inhabited  Guildhall,   there 
obsolete,  though  in  all  probability  it  was  were  two  giants,  made  only  of  wicker-work 
common  then,  or  it  would  not  have  been  used  and  pasteboard,  put  together  with  great  art 
by  Ward  in  preference  to  his  usual  indecency,  and  ingenuity:  and  those  two  terrible  ori- 
Again  ;  as  to  giants  being  in  Guildhall  ginal  giants  had  the  honour  yearly  to  grace 
before   Hatton  wrote,  and  whether  they  my  lord  mayor's  show,  being  carriei  in 
were  the  present  statues.     On  the  24th  of  great  triumph  in  the  time  of  the  pageants; 
April,  1685,  there  were  **  wondeifiil  and  and  when  that  eminent  annual  service  was 
stupendous  fireworks    in  honour  of  their  over,  remounted  their  old  stations  in  Guild- 
uajesties'  coronation,  (James  H.  and  his  hall — till,  by  reason  of  their  rery  great  age, 
aueen,)  and  for  the  high  entertainment  of  old  Time,  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  city 
their  majesties,  the  nobility,  and  City  qf  rats  and  mice,  had  eaten  up  all  their  en- 
LonthUp  made  on  the  Thames."*    Among  trails.    The  dissolution  of   the  two   old, 
the  devices  of  this  exhibition,  erected  on  a  weak,  and  feeble  giants,  gave  birth  to  the 
raft  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  were  two  two  present  substantial  and  majestic  giants ; 
pyramids ;  between  them  was  a  figure  of  who,  by  order,  and  at  the  city  charge,  wrere 
tlie  sun  in  polished  brass,  below  it  a  great  formed  and  fashioned.    Captun  Richard 
tross,  and  beneath  that  a  crown,  all  stored  Saunders,*  an  eminent  carver  in    King- 
with   fireworks;    %nd   a  little  before  the  street,  Cheapside,  was  their  father;  who, 
pyramids  '*  were  placed  the  statues  of  the  ailer  he  had  completely  finished,  clothed, 
two  giants  of  Guildhall,  in  lively  colours  and  armed  these  his  two  sons,  Uiey  were 
and  proportions  Hauling  Whitehall,  the  backs  immediately  advanced  to  those  lofty  sta- 
of  which  were  all  filled  with  fienr  mate-  tions  in  Guildhall,  which  they  have  peace- 
rials;  and,  from  the  first  deluge  of  fire  till  ably  enjoyed  ever  since  the  year  1708." 
the  end  of  the  sport,  which  lasted  near  an  The  title-page  of  the  ^'  Gigantick  History  " 
hour,  the  two  giantM,  the  cross,  and  the  shows  that  Uie  work  was  published  within 
■un,  grew  all  in  a  light  flame  in  the  figures  the  Guildhall  itself,  when  shops  were  per- 
described,  and  burned  without  abatement  mitted  there;  so  that  Boreman,  the  pub- 
of  matter.*'   From  this  mention  of  statues  Usher,  had  the  best  means  that  time  and 
of  the  two  giants  of  Guildhall,"  it  is  to  be  place  could  afibrd  of  obtaining  true  inform- 
inferred,  that  giants  were  tn  Guildhall  four-  ation,  and  for  obvious  reasons  he  was  uiv- 
teen  years  before  Ward's  book  was  pub-  likely  to  state  what  was  not  correct.     It  is 
lished,  and  that,   probably,  the  firework-  further  related  in  this  work,  that  <'  the  first 
maker  took  them  for  his  models,  because  honour  which  the  two  ancient  wicker-work 
their  forms  being  fieiroiliar  to  the  **  City  of  giants  were  promoted  to  in  the  city,  was  at 
London,**  their  appearance  would  be  an  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.,  when 
attraction  as  well  as  a  compliment  to  his  with  great  pomp  and  majesty  they  graced 
civic  audience.  ■ 


!?M  the  *•  Narr«tif«,'*  bv  R.  Lowman,  1085,  foli<», 
-•—*  1685. 
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a  tnumphftl  archy  which  waui  erected  on 
that  hap|yr  occasion  at  the  end  of  King* 
street,  in  Cheapside."  This  was  before  the 
fire  of  London,  by  which  the  hall  was 
'*  much  damnify'd/'  but  not  burned  down ; 
for  the  conflagration  was  principally  con- 
6Ded  to  the  wooden  roof;  and,  according 
to  this  account,  the  wicker-giants  escaped, 
till  their  infirmities,  and  the  labours  of  the 
*'  city  rats,''  rendered  it  necessary  to  super- 
sede them. 

That  wicker  was  used  in  constructing 
figures  for  the  London  pageants  is  certain. 
Haywood,  in  his  description  of  the  page- 
ants in  the  show  of  the  lord  mayor  Kayn- 
ton,  in  1632,  says,  <'The  moddellor  and  com- 
poser of  these  seuerall  pieces,  Maister  Ge- 
rard Christmas,  found  these  pageants  and 
showes  of  wicker  and  paper,  and  reducH 
them  to  soUidity  and  substance/' 

To  prove,  however,  the  statement  in  the 
<*  Gigantick  History,''  that  the  present 
giants  were  put  up  upon  the  reparation  of 
Uie  hall  in  1706,  an  examination  of  the  cit]^ 
archives  became  necessary;  and  as  the 
history  fortunately  mentions  captain  Ri- 
chard Saunders  as  the  carver,  the  name 
became  a  clue  to  successful  inquiry.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  examination  of  the  city  ac- 
counts' at  the  chamberUin's  office,  under 
the  head  of  <*  Extraordinary  Works,"  for 
1707, 1  discovered  among  the  sums  **  paid 
for'repairing  of  the  Guildhall  and  chappell," 
an 'entry  in  the  following  words  :— 

-  To  Richard  Saunders^  csrver,  seaventy 
pounds,  by  order  of  the  eo'mittee 
tor  repairing  Guildhall,  dated  y* 
X*.  ot  April,  1707,  for  work  by 
him  done     ....        70/. 

This  entry  of  the  payment  confirms  the 
relation  of  the  gigantic  historian;  but 
Saunders's  bill,  which  doubtless  contained 
the  charges  for  the  two  giants,  and  all  the 
city  vouchers  before  1786,  deposited  in  the 
chamberlain*s  office,  were  destroyed  by  a 
fire  there  in  that  year. 

Giants  were  part  of  the  pageantry  used 
in  dififerent  cities  of  the  kingdom.  By  an 
ordinance  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common-council  of  Chester,*  for  the  set. 
ting  of  the  watch  on  the  eve  of  the  festival 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  1564,  it  was 
directed  that  there  should  be  annually,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  a  pageant,  con- 
sisting of  four  giants,  with  animals,  hobby- 
horses, and  other  figures,  therein  specified  .f 
In  1599,  Henry  Hardman,  Esq.  the  mayor 
of  Chester  in  that  year,  from  religious  mo- 
tives, caused  the  giants  in  the  Midsummer 


•  Harl.  MSS.  13tt. 
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show  **  to  be  broken,  and  not  to  goa  tke 
devil  m  hit  feathers,**  and  he  provided  a 
man  in  complete  aimour  to  go  in  their 
stead ;  but  in  1601,  John  Ratclyffe,  a  beer- 
brewer,  being  mayor,  set  out  the  giants 
and  the  Midsummer  show  as  usual.  On 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  new  ones 
were  ordered  to  be  made,  and  the  estimate 
for  finding  the  materials  and  workmanship 
of  the  four  great  giants,  as  they  were  be- 
fore, was  at  five  pounds  a  giant ;  and  four 
men  to  carry  them  at  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence each.  The  materials  for  making 
these  Chester  giants  were  deal-boards, 
nails,  pasteboara,  scaleboard,  paper  of 
various  sorts,  buckram,  size  cloth,  and  old 
sheets  for  their  bodies,  sleeves,  and  shirts, 
which  were  to  be  coloured;  also  tinsel, 
tinfoil,  gold  and  silver  leaf,  and  colours  of 
difierent  kinds.  A. pair  of  old  sheets  were 
to  cover  the  father  and  mother  giants,  and 
three  yards  of  buckram  were  provided  for 
the  mother's  and  daughters  hoods.  There 
is  an  entry  in  the  Chester  charges  of  one 
shilling  and  fourpence  ^*  for  arsenic  to  put 
into  the  paste  to  save  the  giants  from  being 
eaten  by  the  rats  ;"*  a  precaution  which,  if 
adopted  in  the  formation  of  the  old  wicker- 
ffiants  of  London,  was  not  effectual,  though 
bow  long  they  had  ceased  to  exist  before 
the  reparation  of  the  hall,  and  the  carving 
of  their  successors,  does  not  appear.  One 
conjecture  may  perhaps  be  hazarded,  that, 
as  after  the  mayor  of  Chester  had  oidered 
the  giants  there  to  be  destroyed,  he  pro- 
vided a  man  in  armour  as  a  substitute ;  so 
perhaps  the  dissolution  of  the  old  London 
wickei-giants,  and  the  lumbering  incapacity 
of  the  new  wooden  ones  for  the  duty  of 
lord  mayor's  show,  occasioned  the  appear- 
ance of  the  men  in  armour  in  that  proces- 
sion. 

Until  the  last  reparation  of  Guildhall,  in 
1815,  the  present  giants  stood  with  the  old 
clock  and  a  balcony  of  iron-work  between 
them,  over  the  stairs  leading  from  the  hall 
to  the  courts  of  law  and  the  council  cham- 
ber. When  they  were  taken  down  in  that 
year,  and  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  I 
thoroughly  examined  them  as  they  lay  in 
that  situation.  They  are  made  of  wood,t 
and  hollow  within,  and  from  the  method  of 
joining  and  gluing  the  interior,  are  evidently 
of  late  construction,  and  every  way  too 
substantially  built  for  the  purpose  of  being 
either  carried  or  drawn,  or  any  way  ex- 
hibited in  a  pageant.    On  inspecting  them 

•  Strtftt'i  Sports,  Pref.  p.  xxvi. 
t  Noortbovck  wr\thii%  in  1773,  (Hiat.  of  London,  4to. 
p  600,)  «rroneoot>lx  aiinnft  that  tb«  fiaaU  are  mad* 
of  pMt«board. 
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at  that  Deriod,  I  made  minute  inquiry  of  ao 
old  ana  respectable  oiBcer  of  Guildhall, 
with  whom  they  were  &TOurites,  as  to  what 
particulars  existed  in  the  city  archiTes  con« 
eernittg  them ;  he  assured  me  that  he  had 
nimself  anxiously  desired  information  on 
the  same  subject,  and  that  after  an  investi- 
gation through  the  different  offices,  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  the  period  when  they 
commenced  to  be,  nor  the  least  record  con- 
cerning them.  This  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed to  me  by  gentlemen  belonging  to 
other  departments. 

However  stationary  the  present  ponder- 
ous figures  were  destined  to  remain,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  question  as  to  the  frequent 
use  of  their  wicker  predecessors  in  the  cor- 
poration shows.  The  giants  were  great 
favourites  in  the  pageants.  *  Stow,  in 
describina  the  ancient  setting  of  the  nightly 
watch  in  London  on  St.  John's  eve,  relates 
that  '^the  mayor  was  surrounded  by  his 
footmen  and  torch-bearers,  and  followed 
by  two  henchmen  on  large  horses :  the 
mayor  had,  besides  his  giani^  three  page- 
ants; whereas  the  sheriffs  had  only  two, 
besides  their  giamUy  each  with  their  morris 
dance  and  one  henchman.'*f  It  is  related, 
that,  to  make  the  people  wonder,  these  giants 
were  armed,  and  marched  as  if  they  were 
alive,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  boys, 
who,  peering  under,  found  them  stumd 
with  brown  pap^r-t  ^  character  in  Mai^ 
ston*s  **  Dutch  Courtezan,'*  a  comedy  acted 
in  1605,  says,  *'  Yet  all  will  scarce  make 
me  so  high  as  one  of  the  gfonfa  ttiiU  that 
stalks  before  my  lord  roavor*s  pageants  '*§ 

During  queen  Elizabeth's  progress  to  her 
coronation,  Gogmagog  and  CorinaeuSy  two 
p;iants,  were  stationed  at  Temple-bar.  It 
IS  not  certain,  yet  it  is  probable,  that  these 
were  the  wicker-giants  brought  from  Guild- 
hall for  the  occasion.  In  the  reign  before, 
when  queen  Mary  and  Philip  11.  of  Spain 
made  their  public  entry,  there  was  at  Lon- 
don bridge  a  grand  spectacle,  with  two 
images  representing  two  giants,  the  one 


•  htntU  p.  zxiiL 

WmtM  w«ra  introdvead  Into  tba  Mftf^oMa.  **  Oa 
tk«  16th  of  Maj,  1556,  wm  s  gmj  Ut^r-ghmn  at  St. 
MartinVin-the-rield*.  with  giute  and  kobbjr-honm, 
drana  and  gunn,  morria-daooen,  and  other  niinvtreU.** 
— <3tr]rpe*s  MeraorialaJ  Bnrton,  in  hit"  Anatomy  of 
M elaarbolj/'  inelndaa  giants  amomr  th«  ordinary  do- 
■Mstie  reereationa  of  winter. 

t  Stratt,  p.  319. 

%  Brand,  i.  p.  957. 

I  Siittt  to  increaae  the  itature  of  the  giaiUt,  and  the 
iatradnetioo  of  the  «omt-daac«,  are  inatano*a  of  the 
dttdre  to  gratify  the  fbodneie  of  onr  aneestoni  for 
atraace  tights  and  festive  amoiementi.  A  eock  dancing 
•m  ttuU  to  the  mnsic  of  a  pipe  and  tabor  is  in  Strntt'i 
Sferts,  from  a  book  of  prayers  written  towards  the 
•laeeorthe  tUrteMth  erntnry.  HarL  US6, 0563. 


named  Corinsens,  and  the  other  Gogmagog, 
holding  between  them  certain  Latin  verses.* 
There  is  scarcely  a  likelihood  that  these 
were  any  other  than  the  Guildhall  giants, 
which  on  the  occasion  of  a  corporation  re* 
joicing  could  be  removed  with  the  utmos! 


Orator  Uenlef,  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1730,  availed  himself  of  the  anticipated 
civic  festival  for  that  year  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture upon  it,  mentioning  the  giant*,  which 
he  announceid  by  newspaper  advertisement 
as  follows  :•— 

At  the  Oratory,  the  comer  of  Lin- 
coln*s-Inn-Fields,  near  Clare-market, 
this  Day,  being  Wednesday,  at  Six 
o'clock  m  the  Evening,  will  be  a  new 
Riding  upon  an  old  Cavalcade,  en- 
tituled  The  City  in  its  Glort;  or, 
Mt  Lord  Mayor's  Shew:  Explain- 
ing to  all  Capacities  that  wonderiii. 
Procession,  so  much  envy*d  in  Foreign 
Parts,  and   nois'd   at  Paris :    on  my 
Lord  Mayor's  Day ;  the  fine  Appear- 
ance and  Splendor  of  the  Companies 
of  TVade ;  Bear  and  Chain ;  the  Trum- 
pets, Drums,  and  Ciies,  interroix'd; 
the  qualifications  of  my  L — 's  Horse, 
the  whole  Art  and  History  of  the  City 
Ladies  and  Beaux  at   Gape-stare  in 
the  Balconies;  the  Airs,  Dress,  and 
Motions;   the  two  oiahts  wsdking 
out  to  keep  Holiday ;  like  Suaik  o'er 
a  Cabbage,  says  an  old  Author,  they 
all    crept   along;    admir'd    by    th^ir 
Wives,  and  huzza'd  by  the  Throng. 

There  is  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  in- 
difference to  playfulness  and  wit  at  city 
elections,  than  the  almost  total  silence  on 
those  occasions  respecting  such  ample  sub- 
jects for  allusion  and  parallel  as  the  giants 
m  the  hall.  Almost  the  only  instance  of 
their  application  in  this  way  is  to  be  found 
in  a  handbill  on  occasion  of  a  mayoralty 
election,  dated  Oct.  4th,  1816,  addressed 
'*  To  the  London  Tavern  Livery  and  their 
Spouses.''    It  states,  that  *<  the  day  after 

Mr.  Alderman is  elected  lord  mayor 

for  the  year  ensuing,  the  following  enter- 
tainments will  be  provided  for  your  amuse- 
ment gratis,  viz.  t.  The  two  giants,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hall,  will  dance  a  minuet  by 

steam,  attended  by  Mr*  Alderman 

in  a  new  wig  upop  an  elastic  principle, 
gentleman  having  bouaht  hidf  of-  his  old 
one  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new  pe^ 
ruke  for  the  aforesaid  giants."  This  is  the 
first  humorous  allusion  to  the  giants  aflei 
their  removal  to  their  present  station. 

•  Stratt*e  Sporta,  Pref.  p.  zxTii. 
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It  is  imagined  by  the  autnor  of  the  '*  Gi- 
gantick  History  ,**  that  the  Guildhall  giants 
represent  Corinseus  a  Trojan,  and  Gogma- 
gog  a  Cornish  giant,  whose  story  is  related 
at  large  in  that  work ;  the  author  of  which 
suppose:},  that  as  **  Corinsus  and  Gogma- 
gog  were  two  brave  giants,  who  nicely 
valued  their  honour,  and  exerted  their 
whole  strength  and  force  in  defence  of  their 
liberty  and  country ;  so  the  city  of  London, 
by  placing  these  their  representatives  in 
their  Guildhall,  emblematically  declare, 
that  they  will,  like  mighty  giants,  defend 
the  honour  of  .their  country  and  liberties  of 
this  their  city,  which  excels  all  others,  as 
much  as  those  huge  giants  exceed  in  stature 
the  common  bulk  of  mankind."  Each  of 
these  giants,  as  they  now  stand,  measures 
upwai^s  of  fourteen  feet  in  height:  the 
young  one  is  believed  to  be  Corinaeus,  and 
the  old  one  GcM^magpg. 

Such  being  the  chief  particulars  respect- 
ing these  enormous  carvings,  the  terror  of 
the  children,  the  wonder  of  the  'prentices, 
and  the  talk  of  the  multitude,  in  former 
days,  I  close  the  subject,  satisfied  with 
having  authenticated  their  origin.  Trifling 
as  this  affair  may  seem,  1  pursued  the  in- 
quiry for  upwards  of  sixteen  years ;  and 
though  much  of  the  time  I  spent  in  the 
search  might  have  been  better  employed,  I 
can  assure  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  Such  investigations,  that  I 
had  much  pleasure  in  the  pursuit,  and  when 
1  had  achieved  my  purpose  I  felt  more 
highly  gratified,  than  I  think  I  should  had 
i  attained  to  the  dignity  of  being  "  proud 
London's  proud  lord  mayor/' 

There  are  other  memoranda  respecting 
the  giants  and  lord  mayors*  shows  in  my 
volume  on  '<  Ancient  Mysteries,^  from 
whence  the  present  particulars  are  ex* 
traded. 


and  duchesi  of  Norfolk  sat  ftrst ;  then  toe 
three  earls  of  Northumberland,  Hunting* 
don,  and  Surrey,  lord  Thomas  Howard, 
lord  Scroop  and  his  lady,  lord  and  lady 
Bartlet,  lord  Abergavenny,  with  so  many 
other  peers,  knights,  and  ladies,  that  the 
hall  could  scarcely  contain  them  and  their 
retinue.  *  The  mayor's  share  of  the  ex- 
pense was  onepound,  twelve  shillings, and 
ninepence.  Tne  feast  makers,  four  in 
number,  paying  the  rest.  The  mayor*8  bill 
of  fare  was  as  follows :— 


Sight  utomn  ofliMf;  at  8d.  a  tton*,  mad  a  i 

rir- 

loin 

• 

.  0 

5    8 

Two  eollars  of  brawn 

• 

0 

1    0 

Four  cheenet,  at  4d.  a  cheeM 

- 

0 

1    4 

Eight  pints  of  batter 

0 

1    6 

▲  hinder  quarter  of  real    • 

• 

0 

0  10 

A  leg  of  mattoB  • 

• 

0 

0    S 

A  fore  quarter  of  veal 

• 

0 

0    ft 

Loin  of  mnltoa  and  shoulder  of 

veal 

0 

0    9 

Breast  end  coat  of  mutton 

• 

0 

0    7 

Six  pnlleis 

. 

0 

I    0 

Four  couple  of  rabbits 

-  0 

1    8 

Four  braoe  of  partridget  - 

- 

Q 

8    0 

Two  Guinea  oocKs 

^ 

0 

1    6 

Two  couple  of  maQard 

• 

0 

1    0 

Thirtjr-four  eggs  - 

• 

0 

0    6 

Bushel  of  flour   - 

•  0 

0    6 

Peek  of  oatmeal  - 

- 

0 

0    8 

Sixteen  white  bread-loaves 

• 

0 

0    4 

Eighteen  loaves  of  white  wheat-bread 

•  0 

0    9 

Three  loares  of  mesUn  bread 

- 

-  0 

Q    8 

Nntmegs,  maee,  einnamon,  and  elovee 

-0 

0    8 

Four  pounds  of  Barbary  sugar 

.  0 

1    0 

Sixteen  oranges  • 

• 

-0 

0   a 

A  barrel  of  doable  strong  beer 

• 

•0 

a  6 

A  barrel  of  table  beer 

•  0 

1    0 

A  quarter  of  wood 

-0 

8  a 

Two  gallons  of  white  wine  iiad 

Canarj 

•  0 

a  0 

Fruit,  almonds,  sweet  water,  perfumes 

•0 

0    4 

The  oook's  wages 

• 

Total 

-  0 

1    8 

^ 

la  9 

NORWICH  GUILD. 

Mayor's  Feast,  Temp.  Elizabeth. 

The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Hunt- 
ingdon, the  lords  Thomas  Howard  and 
Willoughby,  with  many  other  noblemen 
and  knights,  paid  a  visit  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  were  entertained,  with  their 
retinue,  at  the  duke*s  palace,  in  Norwich, 
in  1561.  The  guild  happening  at  this  time, 
William  Mingay,  £sq.,  then  mayor,  invited 
them  and  their  ladies  to  the  feast,  which 
they  accepted,  and  expressed  the  greatest 
satisfhction  at  their  generous  and  hospitable 
xactption.    At  the  entertainment  the  duke 


After  dinner,  Mr.  John  Martyn,  a  wealthy 
and  honest  man  of  Norwich,  niade  the  fol- 
lowing speech :-— "  Maister  Mayor  of  Nor- 
wich, and  it  please  your  worship,  you  have 
feasted  us  like  a  king.  God  bless  tht 
queen's  grace.  We  have  fed  plentifully 
and  now,  whilom  I  can  speak  plain  £ng 
lish,  I  heartily  thank  you,  maister  Mayor . 
and  so  do  we  all.  Answer,  boys,  answer. 
Your  beer  is  pleasant  and  potent,  and  will 
soon  catch  us  by  the  caput  and  stop  our 
manners:  and  so  huzza  for  the  queen's 
majesty's  gprace,  and  all  her  bonny-brow'd 

*  Fire  hundred  oan  oonTenaeutljr  dine  in  this  hall. 
I  have  teen  seven  haadrtd  eotertatncd  en  the  guild 
dar. 
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damct  of  honour.  *  Hum  for  maltter 
Mayor,  and  our  good  dame  Mavoren.  His 
noble  Krace,t  there  he  is,  God  bless  hiniy 
and  all  this  jolly  comfMuny.  To  all  our 
fKends  round  county,  who  have  a  penny 
in  their  purse  and  an  English  heart  in  their 
bodies,  to  keep  out  Spanish  dons,  and  pa- 
pists with  their  fiiggots  to  bum  our  whis- 
lers.  Shove  it  about,  twirl  your  cap-cases, 
handle  your  jugs,  and  huxsa  for  maister 
Mayor,  and  his  bretheren  their  worships." 

The  honesty,  freedom,  loyalty,  and  good* 
humour  of  this  speech  would,  at  any  time, 
entitle  the  orator  to  a  patient  hearing  and 
an  appioTing  smile. 

The  above  is  from  Beatnifie's  Norfolk 
Tour. 

Norwich,  G.  B. 

Stptemktr,  1827. 


And  wKm  I  BBf  agttla  (m  tvlM  eaa  tdl 
Uj  mat  dtrotioB  to  that  holy  Wdl  ?) 
Yost  goodii«M  to  the  Mates  ■hall  be  all 
▲Ue  to  make  a  work  HenicaL 

2VD. 

To  tks  Jnkeritor  of  ail  fForthnum, 
fFiUiam  Sevuntk. 

ODB. 

). 

If  from  lervile  hope  or  lore 

I  maj  prove 
Bat  w  happj  to  be  thoaght  for 
Sack  a  one,  whooe  greatoet  eaae 

It  to  pleaee, 
Worthy  Sir.  I  have  aU  I  toeght  fiw. 


No.  XLI. 

[Dedications  to  Fletchei's  "  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess ;**  without  date ;  presumed  to  be 
the  First  Edition.] 

IST. 

7b  tkai  noble  and  trui  lover  of  lemming, 
Sir  FTalton  Aeton, 

Mr,  I  matt  atk  yoar  patiaaoe,  aad  be  tree 

mt  Plaj  wat  aeror  liked,  exoept  bf  few 

That  broac^t  their  Jadf  mento  with  them ;  for  of  laie 

Vtiet  the  iafeetioa,!  fhea  the  oommoa  prate 

Of  eommoB  people,  have  tnoh  eattomt  got 

Xtther  to  tUaaoe  Plajt,  or  like  them  not : 

Under  the  laet  of  which  thie  latorlade 

Had  fal*B,  for  ever  prett'd  dowa  by  the  rade 

That,  like  a  torreat  whioh  the  moiet  Sooth  feede, 

Drowat  both  before  him  the  ripe  oora  aad  wtedi ; 

Had  adt  the  taviag  teate  of  bettor  mea 

Kedeem'd  it  from  eormptioa^    Dear  Sir.  then 

AaMms  ^*  bettor  took  be  yon  the  betf, 

la  whom  ae  la  a  oeater  I  take  rett. 

Aifil  proper  belag ;  from  wboee  eqnal  ejre 

Aad  jadfemeat  aothiag*  growa  bnt  pnTity. 

Kor  do  I  flattor  s  for.  by  all  thoee  dead 

Ofiat  ia  the  Motet,  by  ApoUo't  head. 

He  that  addt  aay  tbinr  to  you,  'tit  dooe 

like  hit  that  lighto  a  eaadle  to  the  tan.    « 

Tkea  be  ae  yoa  were  ever,  yoartelf  ttiU 

Ifoifad  by  yoor  Jodgemeat.  not  by  love  or  will. 


•  Thit  it  famiUar  eaoagh.  and  lookt  at  if  the  famte 
of  Ike  poteat  beTerage  had  begaa  to  attack  the  honett 


f  The  duke  of  Norfolk. 
t  The  Plag:oe :  ia  whioh  times,  the  aetiag  of  Playa 
kfpmn  to  hare  been  diteoaateaaaeed. 


For  ao  iteh  of  gnater 

Whl^  toBW  elaim 
By  their  Toraet,  do  I  thow  it 
To  the  world  ;  aor  to  proteet, 

'Tb&ebest: 
Theae  art  leaa  fkalto  ia  a  poet 


Nor  to  make  it  aerre  to  food 

At  my  Boed  s 
Nor  to  gaia  aeqaaiataaee  by  it ; 
Nor  to  raTiah  Uad  Attaraeyt 

la  their  joaraiet ; 
Nor  to  rtad  it  after  diet 

4. 

Tar  from  me  are  all  ihete  aims; 

Fraatie  daima. 
To  baild  weakaeet  on  aad  pity; 
Only  to  yoartd^  aad  tack 

Whoee  traa  toach 
Makta  all  good,  let  me  teem  witty, 

3rd. 

To    the   perfect   gentleman.    Sir    Robert 
Towneeend, 

If  the  greatett  faalto  may  crave 

Pardon,  where  eoatrition  is. 

Noble  Sir,  I  needs  mai»t  have 

A  loag  one  for  a  kmg  amiae. 

If  you  ask  me  how  it  this. 

Upon  my  faith  I'll  tell  yon  frankly; 

Ton  love  above  my  meant  to  thaak  ye. 

Tet  according  to  my  talent. 

At  tour  fortune  loves  to  use  me, 

A  poor  Shepherd  I  have  tent 

la  home<«pna  gray,  for  to  exeute  m« : 

Aad  may  all  my  hopea  rsfute  mt 

Bat,  whea  bettor  comet  ashore. 

Tea  diall  have  better,  aever  more  • 
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TUl  w1mb»  Ukt  oar  dtspentt  debtor*. 
Or  oor  throe-piled  tweet  "  protectar»," 
I  noat  pleMO  jon  in  bare  leCten ; 
And  so  pay  my  debti,  like  jestera. 
Yet  I  oft  have  seen  good  fenaterB, 
Only  for  to  please  the  pallet, 
Leare  great  BMat«  and  chnse  a  sallet. 


Apclogetieal  Preface,  foUowing  these  • 
To  the  Reader. 

If  yon  be  not  reasonably  asaared  of  yonr  knowledge 
in  this  kind  of  Poem,  lay  dovm  the  Book ;  or  read  this, 
which  I  woald  wish  had  been  the  Prologue.  It  is  a 
Pastoral  Tragic-Comedy;  which  the  people  seeing 
when  it  was  played,  baring  ever  had  a  singular  gift  in 
defining,  concluded  to  be  a  play  of  Country  hired  She^ 
herds,  in  gray  cloaks,  with  cur-tailed  dogs  in  strings, 
sometimes  laughing  together,  sometimes  killing  one 
another ;  and,  missing  Whitsun  Ales,  cream,  wassail, 
and  Morris  dances,  began  to  be  angry.  In  their  error 
I  would  not  hare  you  fall,  lest  you  incur  their  censure.* 
Understand,  therefore,  a  Pastoral  to  bo— a  Representa- 
tion of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses,  with  their  Ac- 
tions and  Pasxions,  which  must  be  sueh  as  agree  with 
their  natures  ;  at  least,  not  exceeding  former  fictions 
and  vulgar  traditions.  They  are  not  to  be  adom*d 
with  any  art,  but  sneh  improper  ones  as  nature 
IS  said  to  bestow,  as  Singing  and  Poetry;  or  such 
as  ezperienee  may  teach  them,  as  the  yirtues  of 
herbs  and  fountains;  ihe  ordinary  course  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars;  and  suchlike.  But  you  are 
•Ter  to  remember  Shepherds  to  be  such,  as  all  the  an- 
cient poets  (and  modem  of  understanding)  have  re- 
ceived them ;  that  is,  the  Owners  of  Flooks,  and  not 
Hirelings. — A  Tragio-oomedy  b  not  so  called  in  re- 
spect of  mirth  and  killing,  but  in  respect  it  wants 
deaths  (which  is  enough  to  make  it  no  Tragedy) ;  yef 
brings  some  near  to  it  (which  is  enough  to  make  it  no 
Comedy):  which  must  be  a  Representatbn  of  Familiar 
People,  with  such  kind  of  trouble'  as  no  life  can  be 
without;  so  that  a  God  is  as  lawful  in  this,  as  in  a 
Tragedy ;  and  mean  People,  as  in  a  Comedy. — Thos 
much  I  hope  will  serve  to  justify  my  Poem,  and  make 
you  understand  it ;  to  teach  yon  more  for  nothing,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  am  in  conscience  bound. 

JoHM  Flbtchxb. 


From  the  «  Wars  of  Cyrus ;"  a  Tragedy 
\uthor  unknown,  1594.] 

Dnmb  Show  exploded. 


Chona  (to  th4  Amdtence). 


X0BO|AOB 


Warrants  what  we  record  of  Panthea. 


*  He  damns  the  Town  :  the  Town  before  daron*d 
klm.— Ed. 

We  can  almost  be  not  sorry  for  the  ill  dramatic  sue* 
eess  of  this  Play,  which  brought  out  such  spirited 
apologies;  in  particular,  the  masterly  definitions  of 
Pastoral  and  Tragi -Couirdy  in  thii  Prefaee. 


It  is  writ  in  sad  and  tragic  terms* 

May  move  you  teais ;  <heD  you  content  our  Muse. 

That  scorns  to  trouble  yon  again  with  toys 

Or  needless  antics,  imitations. 

Or  shows,  or  new  devises  sprung  o*  late ; 

We  have  exiled  them  from  our  tragic  stage. 

As  trash  of  their  tradition,  that  can  bring 

Nor  instance  nor  excuse :  for  what  they  A»,* 

Instead  of  mournful  plaints  our  Chorus  $ing$  t 

Although  it  be  against  the  upstart  guise. 

Yet,  warranted  by' grave  antiquity. 

We  will  revive  the  which  hath  long  been  done. 


[From  the  ''  Married  Beau/'«  a  Comedy, 
by  John  Crowne,  1694.] 

Wife  tempted :  the  pleads  religion. 

Xotwr.  Onr  happy  love  may  have  a  secret  Churoa 
Under  the  Church,  as  Fmth's  was  under  PamPs, 
Where  we  may  carry  on  onr  sweet  devotion ; 
And  the  Cathedral  marriage  keep  its  states 
And  audits  decency  and  ceremonies. 


[From  the  "  Challenge  for  Beauty/' 
Tragi  Comedy,  by  T.  Hey  wood,  1636.] 

Appeal  for  Innocence  againet  a  fake  aC' 

etuation. 

Helena.  Both  have  sworn  t 
And,  Princes,  as  yon  hope  to  crown  yonr  heads 
With  that  perpetual  wreath  which  shall  last  ever. 
Cast  on  a  poor  dejected  ianooent  virgin 
Your  eyca  of  grace  and  pity.    What  sin  is  it. 
Or  who  can  be  the  patron  to  such  evil  ?— 
That  a  poor  innocent  maid,  spotless  in  deed. 
And  pure  in  thought,  both  without  spleen  and  gall. 
That  never  injured  creature,  never  had  heart 
To  think  of  wrong,  or  ponder  injury ; 
That  such  a  one  in  her  white  innocence, 
Striving  to  live  peculiar  in  the  compass 
Of  her  own  virtues ;  notwithstanding  these. 
Should  be  sought  out  by  strangers,  persaented. 
Made  infiimous  ev^  there  where  she  was  made 
For  imitation ;  hiss*d  at  in  her  country ; 
Abaiftdon*d  of  her  mother,  kindred,  friends ; 
Depraved  in  foreign  climes,  scom'd  every  where. 
And  ev*n  In  priaoes*  oonrts  reputed  vile : 
O  pity,  pity  this  I 

C.  L. 


•  So  I  point  it;  instead  of  the  line,  as  it  stands  in 
thia  nnique  copy^— 

Nor  instance  nor  excuse  for  what  they  do. 

The  sense  I  take  to  be.  what  the  common  playwrights 
do  (or  shew  by  action— the  **  inexplicable  damb  show** 
of  Shakspeare— >,  our  Chornsirc/atof.'  The  following 
lines  have  else  no  odierq^ee. 
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lotrge  an)i  flbtnut  at  feonnooD, 

r  o*  THB  LiTK  Riour  Hon. 


Mr.  S.  Young*!  comfbrttbla  Utt1«  inn,  iha  mmin  road  rant  to  WaMeibam.    Wa 

the  Cron  at  Kcrton,  or  Ketlon  Hark,  U  kept  along  to   the  entrance  gate  at  Hol- 

■leiitioncd  bvbre  ai  being  al  the  Dorth-eait  wood,  whidi  we  paiied,  haTing  tbe  pai% 

ormer  of  the  gnxindi  Monging  to  Hoi-  palings  oo  our  left,  till  we  came  to  a  w^t 

wood.     H^   friend   W— —   and   I,   on  a  m  the  road,  which  derivei  iti  water  fhim 

lecond  Tint  to  Mr.  Young's  house,  went  ipriDgi  within  Holwood,  and  alandi  oa  k 

IVoa  thence,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  swell  of  meadow  land,   called  "  the  War 
«harchaiidTillBg«ofKeMoa,lhToiighw"  ■"■--- 


;h  which     Bank."    Futther  on,  and  out  of  die  road 
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to  the  right,  lies  Um  TiLagt  of  Kestou,  a  few 
houses  emboweTed  in  a  dell  of  trees  ;  with 
a  stone  churchy '  which  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  built  more  than  a  couple  of 
centuries.  A  peep  through  the  windows 
satisfied  us  that  Uiere  was  nothing  worth 
looking  at  within.  We  had  heard  of  stone 
coffins  having  been  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  War  Bank,  and  we  returned  to  that 
spot ;  where*  though  the  ground  had  been 
ploughed  and  was  in  pasture,  we  met  with 
much  stone  rubbish  in  the  soil,  and  some 
large  pieces  loose  on  the  surfooe  and  in  the 
ditches  of  the  hedge.  These  appearances 
indicated  a  former  structure  there ;  and  an 
old  labourer,  whom  we  fell  in  with,  told  us 
that  when  he  was  a  boy,  his  grandfather 
used  to  talk  of  "  Keston  old  churcV  havinc 
stood  in  diat  spot,  but  becoming  decayed, 
it  was  pulled  down,  and  the  church  rebuilt 
in  its  present  situation,  with  the  materials 
of  the  ancient  edifice.  If  this  information 
was  correct,  the  coffins  which  were  dis- 
covered in  that .  spot  were  more  likely  to 
have  been  de|^ited  there  in  ordinary  burial, 
than  to  have  contained,  as  most  of  the 
country  people  suppose,  the  bodies  of  per 
sons  siain  m  battle  on  the  War  Bank. 
Besides,  if  that  mound  derives  its  name,  as 
tradition  reports,  from  a  conflict  there  be-, 
tween  the  Romans  and  the  ancient  Britons, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  our  rude  ab- 
original ancestors  were  unaccustomed  to 
that  mode  of  sepulture,  and  that  Cssar  had 
work  of  more  consequence  to  employ  his 
soldiers  on  than  such  laborious  construc- 
tions for  the  interment  of  his  officers.  One 
of  these  coffins  is  at  Mr.  Smith's,  near  the 
well-hdul  on  the  War  Bank,  and  another 
is  at  lady  Famaby*s,  at  Wickham  Court. 

The  little  village  of  Keston  is,  of  itself, 
nothing ;  but,  looking  over  it  from  the  road 
towards  the  weald  of  Kent,  and  particularly 
Surrey,  there  is  a  sweeping  view  of  hill 
and  dale,  arable  and  pasture,  intersected 
with  woodlands.  Its  name  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Cesar's  (pronounced 
Ksesar's)  town ;  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  to 
have  been  a  corruption  of  **  castrum,"  a 
fortress  or  citadel.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Romans  maintained  a  military 
position  on  the  heights  adjoining  Keston 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  site  they 
faeld  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  late 
right  honourable  William  Pitt;  and  respect- 
ing it,  there  was  published  in  ihe  yeai  1792 
the  following 

ACCOUVT  OF   HOLWOOD. 

Holwojod-hill,  at  present  the  seat  of  the 
vight  hon.  Willam  Pitt,  is  a  most  beautiful 


eminence,  commanding  (without  the  view 
of  water)  one  of  the  most  agreeable  pro- 
spects in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  this 
kingdom. 

The  house  is  a  very  small,  old,  plastered 
brick  building;  but  being  on  the  edge  of  a 
celebrated  fox-hunting  country,  it  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  various  gentlemen 
who  hunted  with  the  old  duke  of  Grafton. 
It  afterwards  came  into  the  hands,  of  the 
late  Mr.  Calcraft,  the  agent;  and,  small  as 
it  is,  was  used  as  a  house  of  rendezvous  by 
the  heads  of  the  great  party  at  that  time, 
where  they  privately  formed  their  schemes 
of  parliamentaiy  mancsuvie,  and  partook 
of  Mr.  Calcraft  and  Mrs.  Bellamy's  elegant 
entertainment. 

From  Mr.  Calcraft  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Burrell  familv ;  by  them  it  was  sold 
to  captain  Ross,  and  was  purchased  of  him 
by  -— —  Burrow,  £sa.,  (nephew  of  the  late 
sir  James  Burrow,)  who  stuccoed  the  house, 
added  greatly  to  the  grounds  by  various 

Surchases,  grubbed  and  converted  oonsi- 
erable  wo<xls  into  beautiful  pasture  and 
pieces  of  water,  and  planted  those,  ona- 
mental  shrubberies,  which  have  rendered 
it  so  delightful  and  so  justly  admired  a 
spot. 

•■'■■■■  Randall,  Esq.,  an  eminent  ship- 
builder, purchased  it  of  Mr.  Burrow,  and 
he  has  since  sold  it  to  the  right  hon.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  a  native  of  (Hayes)  the  adjoining 
parish. 

Holwood  is  fQurteen  miles  distant  from 
London,  in  the  parish  of  Keston,  Kent; 
which  parish  evidently,  either  by  Latin  or 
Saxon  aerivation,  takes  its  name  from  the 
camp,  commonly  called  Julius  CsesaPs 
Camp ;  on  the  south  entrenchment  of  which 
Mr.  Pitt's  house  stands,  and  some  part  of 
thejpleasure-ground  is  within  the  same. 

Tnis  celebrated  camp,  till  within  these 
twenty  years,  was  tol<»rably  perfect :  it  con- 
sisted of  a  circular  double,  and  in  some 
places  treble  entrenchment,  enclosine  about 
twenty-nine  acres  of  land ;  into  which  there 
appeared  to  have  been  no  orinnal  entrance 
but  by  the  opening  to  the  norUi-west,  which 
descends  to  the  spring  called  ''  Cesar's 
Spring."  This  spring  nas  long  been  con- 
verted into  a  most  useful  public  cold  bath ; 
a  dressing-house  is  built  on  the  brink  of  it ' 
it  is  ornamented  with  beautiful  trees,  and 
from  its  romantic  situation,  forms  a  mos 
pleasing  scene. 

However  antiquarians  (from  the  varia  . 
of   fragments,    coins,  &c.  discovered 
ploughed  up  in  the  neighbourhood)  ms« 
nave  been  induced  to  differ  in  conjecture 
as  to  the  person  who  framed  it,  they  all 
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agre«  that  this  camp  was  originally  a 
•troDff  and  considerable  Roman  station, 
though  not  of  the  larger  sort;  but  rather 
from  its  commanding  situation,  and  short 
distance  from  the  Thames,  a  camp  of  obser^ 
vation,  or  castra  sestiva.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  it  to  ha^e 
been  since  possessed  by  other  invaders. 

The  beautiful  common  of  Reston  to  the 
south-west  of  the  camp,  from  its  oharming 
turf,  shade,  and  views,  has  long  been  the 
promenade  of  the  neighbouring  company  ; 
and  parties  of  gentry  from  even  so  far  as 
Greenwich,  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
retire  with  music  and  provision  to  spend  in 
this  delightful  spot  the  sultry  summer's  day, 
drinking  at  Cesar's  Fountain,  and  making 
the  stupendous  Roman  bulwarks  resound 
with  the  attains  of  instruments  and  the  voice 
of  social  glee. 

The  above  is  some  account  of  the  coun 
tnr-seat  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  capital  may  be  desirous  of  knowing 
what  works  of  taste,  or  of  neighbouring 
utility,  ma^  have  engaged  the  retirement  of 
our  illustrious  prime  minister,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  few  improvements  Holwood 
has  vet  undergone. 

Whether  from  a  natural  antipathy  to  the 
animal,  or  from  too  much  of  **  Fox "  in 
other  places,  certain  it  is,  the  first  order  that 
was  issued,  was  for  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  **  fox  earth,"  being  a  lodgement  in  one 
side  of  the  bulwarks,  which  the  sagacious 
Reynards  are  supposed  to  have  bieen  in 
quiet  possession  of  ever  since  the  Roman 
aodication. 

The  house  standing  on  a  high  hill,  the 
gentlemen  who  have  hitherto  lived  in  it, 
judging  **  not  much  good  was  to  be  had 
from  tne  Northj^  had  defended  it  on  that 
quarter  by  large  plantations  of  evergreens ; 
but  the  present  possessor  has  cut  down 
these  plantations,  and  seems  determined 
**  to  be  open  to  every  thing  that  comes  from 
that  delightful  region/' 

The  house  itself  has  undergone  no  other 
alteration  than  the  addition  of  a  small 
eating- room  covered  with  pantiles,  and  a 
curious  new-invented  variegated  stucco, 
with  which  the  whole  has  been  done  over : 
this  stucco  has  now  stood  several  winters, 
and  only  requires  to  be  a  little  more  known 
to  be  universally  adopted.* 


While  Holwood  was  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Pitt  he  there  seemed  to  enioy  the  short 
cessations  he  could  obtain  from  official 
duty.      His  chief  delight  in   these   spare 

*  EiiR>p«UKMnfasin«.  Dec.  1798. 


hours  was  planting ;  which,  as  ha  pursued 
it  only  as  opportunity  enabled  him,  was 
without  system  of  purchase  or  order  ot 
arrangement,  and  eonsequently  very  expen- 
sive. After  his  death  Holwood  successively 
devolved  into  different  hands,  and  the  re- 
sidence and  grounds  were  variously  altered. 
At  length  the  estate  was  purchased  by  John 
Ward,  Esq.  a  merchant  of  London,  who 
pulled  down  the  house,  and  erected  the 
present  edifice  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Burton, 
under  whose  direction  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  of  1827.  Its  exterior 
u  chaste,  and^tne  interior  commodious  and 
elegantly  laid  out.  It  stands  on  the  saininit 
of  a  noble  ascent,  well  defended  from  ad- 
/erse  winds  by  full-grown  trees  and  young 
plantations.  From  the  back  front,  a  fine 
sweep  of  lawn  descends  into  a  wide  spread- 
ing vallcrv  ;  and  the  high  and  distant  wood- 
lands of  Knole,  Seven  Oaks,  Tunbridge, 
and  the  hills  of  Sussex,  form  an  extensive 
amphitheatre  of  forest  scenery  and  downs, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  home 
grounds  are  so  disposed,  that,  the  domain 
seems  to  include  the  whole  of  the  rich  and 
beautiful  country  around. 

In  the  rear  of  Holwood  Mr.  Ward  is 
forming  a  vineyard,  which,  if  conducted 
with  the  judgment  and  circumspection  that 
mark  the  commencement,  may  prove  that 
the  climate  of  England  is  suited  to  the  open 
culture  of  the  grape.  Mr.  Ward  has  im- 
ported ten  sorts  of  vines,  &ve  black  and 
five  white,  from  different  parts  of  the  Hhine 
and  Burgundy.  They  are  planted  on  a 
slope  towards  the  S.S.E.  Difficulties  and 
partial  fiulures  are  to  be  expected  in  the 
outset  of  the  expenment,  and  are  to  be 
overcome,  in  its  progress,  by  enlai^ed  ex- 
perience and  information  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  plants  in  foreign  countries. 
That  the  vine  flourished  here  several  cen- 
turies ago  can  be  proved  historically.  There 
is  likewise  evidence  of  it  in  the  old  names 
of  places  still  existing.  For  instance^  in 
London,  there  is  "  Vineyard-gardens,'' 
Clerkenwell ;  and  in  Rent,  there  is  a  field 
near  Rochester  cathedral,  which  has  been 
immemorially  called  '<  the  Vines."  Many 
examples  of  this  nature  might  be  adduced. 
But  rar  stronger  than  presumptive  testi- 
mony is  the  fact,  that,  in  some  parts  of  the 
weald  of  Kent,  the  vine  grows  wild  in  the 
hedges ;  a  fnend  asfsures  me  of  this  from 
his  own  knowledge,  he  having  often  assisted 
when  a  boy  in  rooting  up  the  wild  vine  on 
his  father*s  land. 

Mr.  Ward's  alterations  at  Holwood  are 
decisive  and  extensive.  Besides  the  erection 
of  a  new  and  spacious  residence,  instead 
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of  the  old  one,  which  was  imall  and  in-  It  appears  that  he  continued  to  reside  at 
convenient,  and  ill  suited  to  the  com-  Eyam  after  his  ejectment,  and  the  tradition 
manding  character  and  extent  of  the  ot  the  place  at  this  day  is,  that  he  was  sup- 
grounds,  he  has  greatly  improved  them;  ported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
and  perfected  a  stately  approach  to  the  two^thirds  of  the  inhabitants;  this  may 
mansion.  Immediately  within  the  great  have  been  the  cause  of  some  jealousy  in 
entrance  gates,  from  Reston  Common,  is  the  those  who  might  have  been  satisfied  with 
elegant  l^ge  represented  by  the  engraving,  his  removal  from  the  living. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  the  drawing,  we  His  comparative  disinterestedness,  with 
obtained  Beats  just  within  the  gates.  While  other  circumstances  worthy  of  notice,  are 
W.  sketched  it  the  silence  was  unbroken^  recorded  by  his  friend  and  fellow-sufferer 
save  by  the  gentle  rustle  of  the  leaves  in  Bagshaw,  usually  called  '*  the  Apostle  of 
the  warm  afternoon  air  of  summer,  and  the  the  Peak ;"  he  concludes  a  most  interesting 
notes  of  the  small  birds  preparing  for  their  account  of  Mr.  Stanley  in  these  words  : — 
vesper  song;  the  rabbits  were  scudding  ^' When  he  could  not  serve  his  people  pub- 
from  their  burrows  across  the  avenue,  SMid  lickly,  some  (yet  alive)  will  testine,  iiow 
the  sun  poured  -  glowing  beams  from  be-  helpful  he  was  to  *em  in  private ;  especially 
tween  the  branches  of  the  magnificent  trees,  when  the  sickness  (by  way  of  eminency  so 
and  dressed  the  varied  foliage  in  a  thousand  called,  I  mean  the  Pestilence)  prevailed  in 

beauteous  liveries that  town,  he  continuing  with  'em,  when, 

as  it  is  written,  259  persons  of  ripe  age, 

Circumstances  prevent  this  article  from  ^^  ^®  «^ild«'»    ^«F«    cut  off  tfiereby. 

concluding,  as  had  been  purposed,  with  ^*>^"  ^"«»  ^^^«  might  have  been  better 

notices  of  Holwood-hill  as  a  Soman  en-  ^P^oyeA,  moved  the  then  noble  earl  of 

campment,  and  of  «  Casaf  s  Spring,''  in  ^7T*u  "*;  *''''*  lieutenant,  to  remove  him 

the  declivity,  beneath  the  gates  of  Holwood  f,"*,^'  ^^^JT?/  ^  *""  ^^^  ^^  *®  ?f^*t^^' 

on  Keston   Common.     An   engraving  of  that  he  said,  ^t  was  more  reasonable  Uiat 

that  ancient  bourne,  which  Julius  Cesar  is  ^^^  7*^°J«  .??*'1?y.  *^w''^ J'J,''  ™*''®  1^*'' 
said  to  have  himself  discovered  nearly  two  ^^^^*'  ^^^'^  ?5f If-  ****'^^*'f»  ^^  ^'"' 
thousand  years  ago,  and  thither  directed  ^^K  together  with  his  care  of  the  town,  had 
his  legions  to  sl&e  their  thirst,  will  pre.  taken  such  care  as  no  one  else  did,  to  pre- 
cede the  remaining  particulars  in  another  ^ent  the  infection  of  the  towns  adjacent, 
sheet.  "*^'  Stanley  died  at  Eyam  24th  August, 

«  and  was  buried  there  on  the  26th  following, 
1670. 

I  have  thus  extracted  what,  as  an  act  of 

justice,  ought  to  have  been  published  long 

since,  and  which,  indeed,  ought  to  accom- 

THE  PLAGUE  AT  EYAM,  pany  every  memorial  of   the   plague    at 

AND  THE  REV.  THOMAS  STANLEY.  Eyam :  though  I  scarcely  re^et  that  it  has 

waited  tor   the  extensive    circulation   the 

To  the  Editor.  Table  Book  must  give  to  it — if  it  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  considered  a  communication 

Sir, — ^The  publication  of  the  paper,  en-  to  your  purpose.     My  authority  is,  "  De 

titled  "  Catherine  Mompesson's  Tomb,"  on  Spiritualibtu  Pecci,     Notes  (or  Notices) 

"  The   Desolation    of    Eyam,   and    other  concerning  the  Work  of  God,  and  some  of 

Poems,  by  William  and  Mary  Howitt,"  at  those  who  have  been  workers  together  with 

p.  482  of  the  Table  Book,  gives  me  an  God  in  the  High  Peak  of  Derbyshire,"  &c. 

opportunity,  with   your  good   offices,    of  12mo.  1702.  (Sheffield.) 

rescuing  from   a  degree  of  oblivion   the  Some  farther  account  of  Stanley  may  be 

name  and  merits  of  an  individual,  who  has  seen  in  Calamy's  **  Nonconformist's  Me- 

unaccountably  been  almost  generally  over-  morial,**  and  Hunter's  "  History  of  Hallam- 

Jboked,    but  who  ought,  at   least,   to  be  shire,'*  but  both  follow  Bagshaw. 

equally    identified   in    any  notice  of  the  I  exceedingly  regret  that  "  William  and 

"Plague  at  Eyam  "  with  Mr.  Mompesson  Mary  Howitt"  were  unacquainted  with  Mr. 

himself.  Stanley*s  services  at  Eyam. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Stanley  was  instituted  . 

to    the  rectory   of   Eyam  by  the  ruling  ^  *"»  ^^^* 

powers   in   1644,  which  he  held  till  the  Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  Act  of  Uniformity,"  in  1662,  threw  him  ,               M.  N. 

•ut.  A^ot;.  9,  1827. 
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THE  REIGN  OF  DEATH. 


Aad  I  nw,  ud  beheld  s  wkito  hone:  ud  he  that  sat 
OB  hia  had  a  bow ;  aad  a  erowo  wu  fivcB  uto 
huB :  Md  he  went  forth  oonq«eriaf ,  end  to  eo«qaer. 


In  Mfhtlj  rieioo,  oa  mj  bed,  I  taw 
A  form  Bsearthl/.  on  •  pdle  hone  est* 
Ridisf  trienpheat  o'er  •  proetotte  world. 
Aroead  hie  brows  he  wore  a  erowa  of  fold, 
Aad  ta  hie  boay  haad  he  fTMp'd  a  bow, 
Whteh  scattered  arrows  of  deetractioB  rovad. 
His  form  was  vieafrc— shadow  j^adietiaot— 
Clothed  with  the  faiat  liaeaaMata  of  naa. 
He  paes*d  me  swifter  thaa  the  wiafsd  wiad~ 
Or  lif htaiaff  from  the  doad^or  gboetl/  risioa. 
Prom  his  eye  he  shot  derooriaf  lightabp, 
Aad  his  dilated  aostril  poor'd  a  stream 
Of  aoisome,  pestileatial  rapoar. 
Whera*er  he  trod  all  TVfetatioa  eeas'd, 
Aad  the  sprtaf  iow'n  hong,  with'riaf,  oa  their  stalks. 

He  passsd  by  a  eitj,  whose  hvfe  walls, 
Aad  towtn,  aad  battlemeats,  aad  palaess, 
GoTOi'd  the  plaia,  aspiriaff  lo  the  skies : 
As  he  paee'd,  he  smil*d— aad  straight  it  fel^ 
Wall,  tower,  aad  batUemeat,  and  glitteriac  spirt, 
Palaoe,  aad  prison,  erambltB(  iato  dost ; 
Aad  aoofht  of  thb  fair  eitj  did  rsmaia. 
Bat  one  large  heap  of  wild,  eoafesed  raia. 

Tha  rivon  eeas'd  to  flow,  aad  stood  eoageal'd. 
The  ssa  did  oeaee  its  roaiiag,  and  iU  watas 
Lay  still  npoa  the  shore-  -  • 
No  tide  did  ebb  or  flow,  bat  all  was  boaad 
la  a  oalm,  leadea  slnmber*    The  prond  ships, 
Whieh  hitherto  had  trarenM  o*er  the  deep, 
Were  aow  beealmed  with  this  dead'ning  stiUasss  :— 
The  sails  haag  motioslesi    stiaigbt  saak  the  ssast 
0*er  the  hage  balwarks,  aad  the  jielding  plaaks 
Drspt  silsatlj  Iato  the  aoieslass  deep  >- 
No  ripple  oa  the  ware  wm  left  to  show 
Where,  erst,  the  ship  had  stood,  bat  all  was  Uaak 
Aad  atotioalsos. 

Birds  ia  the  air,  npoa  thejofoas  wlag. 
Pell,  lifeleas.  as  ths  shadowy  moastor  passed 
Aad  hostile  armies,  drawa  ia  warlike  liaes, 
Ceas*d  their  tamoltaoas  eoafliot  ia  his  sigbi^ 
Coaqaeror  aad  eoaqaei'd  jieldiatg  *Math  the  power 
Of  (he  aakaowa  destroyer  I    Natioas  fell ; 
Aad  throasB,  aad  priaoipalities,  aad  powers.— 
Kiags,  with  their  glitt'riag  aowas,  lay  oa  the  earth, 
Aad  at  their  sides,  their  meaials.— — 
Beanty  and  beggary  together  lay } 
Yovth,  laaoeaaoe,  aad  age,  aad  crime,  tog|ther. 

I  saw  a  mnrderer.  la  a  dariEsone  wood, 
WkldiBg  a  dagger  o*er  a  baaateoas  boson, 
Threatfalag  qaick  destnietioa  to  his  vietim  t— 
The  shadow  pass'd»-the  learee  grew  eere  aad  dropp'd — 
The  farset  erambled  iato  aehn,  and 

dissDlT'd  withia  Ih*  sssessia's  haad— 


His  fisee  grew  waa  aad  bloodless    his  eyas 
Fiz'd.  aad  glased— he  stiflha'd.  aad  he  fell— 
Aad  o*er  hb  prostrate  body  saak  his  Tietim  1 

I  still  panned  the  eoaqaeior  with  my 
The  earth  grew  deiartas  heiode 
The  sna  tnra'd  bloody  ia  ths  stagaaat 
Tha  aaivarse  itself  was  oae  rast  raia— 

Thea,  stopped  the  Fiead.  By  him  all 
Had  beea  destiayed ;  yet  was  he 
Aad  his  ▼oagdnl  eyes  still  flaah'd 
Thns,  aloae,  he  stood ;  aad  reiga'd    sols 
All  sasnaa— Tax  Kxva  av  Dnouktxov  I 


oa.  14, 1827. 
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TaUVDBE — LiGBTMINO AUROBA  BoB£A- 

LIS  —  Eabtbquakes  —  Ebbimg  ABD 
Flowing  of  tbe  Sea — ^tbe  Loadstokb 
ABD  Ambbk— Electbicitt^Rivers, 

Some  of  the  moderns  have  assigned 
the  cause  of  Tlkunder  to  inflamed  exhala- 
tionsy  rending  the  clouds  wherein  they  are 
confined ;  others,  to  tlie  shock  between  two 
or  more  clouds,  when  those  that  are  higher 
and  more  condensed  hli  upon  those  that 
are  lower,  with  so  much  force  as  suddenly 
to  expel  the  intermediate  air,  which  vigor- 
ously  expanding  itself,  in  order  to  occupy 
its  forlner  space,  puts  all  the  exterior  air  in 
commotion,  producing  those  reiterated  daps 
which  we  call  thunaer.    This  is  the  ex- 

{>lanation  of  Descartes,  and  had  but  lew 
bllowers ;  the  former  had  more,  being  that 
of  the  Newtonians.  For  a  third  theory, 
which  makes  the  matter  productive  of  thun- 
der the  same  with  that  of  electricity,  its 
author.  Dr.  Franklin,  is  in  no  part  indebted 
to  the  ancients. 

The  notion  of  Descartes  entirely  bel<{iigs 
to  Aristotle,  who  says,  that  *^  thunder  is 
caused  by  a  dry  exhalation,  which,  falling 
upon  a  humid  doud,  and  violently  ende»- 
vouring  to  force  a  passage  for  itself,  pro- 
duces Uie  peals  which  we  hear.**  Anaza« 
goras  refers  it  to  the  same  cause. 

All  the  other  passages,  which  occur  ia 
such  abundance  among  the  ancients,  re^ 
specting  thunder,  contain  in  them  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  Newtonians,  sometimes  com- 
bining the  notions  of  Deswtes. 
Leucippus,  and  the  Eleatic  sect,   held 
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that  ^  thunder  proceeded  from  a  fiery  ex- 
nalation,  which,  enclosed  in  a  cloud,  burst 
it  asunder,  and  forced  its  way  through/' 
Democritus  asserts,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  a 
mingled  collection  of  various  volatile  parti- 
cles, which  impel  downwards  the  cloud 
which  contains  them,  till,  by  the  rapidity 
of  their  motion,  they  set  themselves  and  it 
on  fire. 

Seneca  ascribes  it  to  a  dry  sulphureous 
exhalation  arising;  out  of  the  earth,  which 
he  calls  the  aliment  of  lightning;  and 
which,  becoming  more  and  more  subtilized 
in  its  ascent,  at  last  takes  fire  in  the  air, 
and  produces  a  violent  eruption. 

According  to  the  stoics,  thunder  was 
occasioned  by  the  shock  of  clouds;  and 
lightning  was  the  combustion  of  the  volatile 
parts  of  the  cloud,  set  on  fire  by  the  shock. 
Chrysippus  taught,  that  lightning  was  the 
lesult  of  clouds  being  set  on  fire  by  winds, 
which  dashed  them  one  against  another; 
and  that  thunder  was  the  noise  produced 
by  that  rencontre:  he  added,  that  these 
effects  were  coincident ;  our  perception  of 
the  lightning  before  the  thunder-dap  being 
entirely  owing  to  our  flight's  being  quicker 
than  our  hearing. 

In  short,  Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of 
the  "Clouds,"  introducing  Socrates  as 
satisfying  the  curiosity  of  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples as  to  the  cause  of  thunder,  makes 
him  assign  it  to  the  action  of  the  com- 
pressed air  in  a  cloud,  which  dilating  itself 
bursts  it,  and,  violently  agitating  the  exterior 
air,  sets  itself  on  fire,  and  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  progress  occasions  all  that  noise. 

The  Aurora  Borealit  was  also  observed 
by  the  ancients,  as  may  be  seen  in  Aris- 
totle, Pliny,  Seneca,  and  other  writers,  who 
conjectured  differently  its  cause. 

The  Cartesians,  Newtonians,  and  other 
able  modems,  sacnhe  Sarthquaket  to  the 
earth's  being  filled  with  cavities  of  a  vast 
'extent,  containing  in  tl)em  an  immense 
quantity  of  thick  exhalations,  resembling 
the  smoke  of  an  extinguished  candle,  which 
being  easily  inflammable,  and  by  their  agi- 
tation catching  fire,  rareiy  and  heat  the 
central  and  condensed  air  of  the  cavern  to 
such  a  degree,  that  finding  no  vent,  it 
bursts  its  enclosements ;  and,  in  doing 
this,  shakes  the  surrounding  earth  all 
around  withdreadfisl  percussions,  producing 
all  the  other  effects  which  naturally  follow. 
Aristotle  and  Seneca  assigned  these 
dreadlul  events  to  the  same  cause.  The 
ibrmer  says,  that  they  were  occasioned  by 
the  efibrts  of  the  internal  air  in  dislodging 
itself  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  he 
obferres,  that  on  the  approach  of  an  earth* 


quake  the  V,  ather  is  generally  serine,  be* 
cause  that  sort  of  air  which  occasions  com- 
motions in  the  atmosphere,  is  at  that  time 
pent  up  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth. 

Seneca  is  so  precise,  we  mi|[ht  take  him 
for  a  naturalist  of  the  present  times.  He 
supposes  that  the  earth  hides  in  its  bosom 
many  subterraneous  fires,  which  unitine 
their  flames,  necessarily  put  into  fervid 
motion  the  congregated  vapours  of  its  cells, 
which  finding  no  immediate  outlet,  exert 
their  utmost  powers,  till  they  force  a  way 
through  whatever  opposes  them.  He  says 
also,  that  if  the  vapours  be  too  weak  to 
burst  the  barriers  which  retain  them,  all 
their  efforts  end  in  weak  shocks,  and  hol- 
low murmurs,  without  any  fatal  conse- 
quence. 

Of  all  the  solutions  of  the  Ebbing  and 
Flowing  of  the  Sea,  the  most  simple  and 
ingenious,  though  afterwards  found  by 
observation  to  m  inadequate,  is  that  o« 
Descartes,  who  supposes  a  vortex  of  subtile 
matter,  of  an  elliptic  form,  to  invest  our 
globe,  and  compress  it  on  all  sides.  The 
moon,  according  to  this  philosopher,  is 
immerged  in  this  elliptic  vortex,  and  when 
at  its  greatest  elongation  from  the  earth,  it 
makes  less  impression  upon  the  circum- 
ambient ethereal  matter;  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  ellipse,  gives 
such  an  impulse  to  the  atmosphere,  as 
puts  the  whole  ocean  in  agitation.  He 
siiipports  his  system  by  fhis  remark,  that 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  generally 
coincides  with  the  irregularity  of  the  moon  s 
course. 

The  opinion  of  Kepler  and  Newton  is 
more  conformable  to  observation,  and  is 
founded  on  this  hypothesis — that  the  moon 
attracts  the  waters  of  tKe  sea,  diminishing 
the  weight  of  those  parts  of  it  over  whose 
zenith  it  comes,  and  increasing  the  weight 
of  the  collateral  parts,  so  that  the  parts 
directly  opposite  to  the  moon,  and  under 
it  in  the  same  hemisphere,  must  become, 
more  elevated  than  the  rest.  According 
to  this  system,  the  action  of  the  sun  con- 
curs with  that  of  the  moon,  in  occasioning 
the .  tides ;  which  are  higher  or  lower  re- 
spectively, according  to  the  situation  o 
those  two  luminaries,  which,  when  in  con- 
junction, act  in  concert,  raising  the  tides  to 
the  grreatest  height ;  and  when  in  opposi- 
tion, produce  nearly  the  same  effect,  in 
swelling  the  waters  of  the  opposite  hemi- 
spheres ;  but  when  in  quadrature,  suspend 
each  other's  force,  so  as  to  act  only  by  the 
difference  of  their  powers;  and  thus  the 
tides  varv,  according  to  the  difi'erent  posi« 
tions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
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The  Cartesian  method  of  solatioD  has 
been  indicated  by  Pythcas  Massiliensis, 
who  obsenres,  that  the  tides,  in  their  in- 
crease and  decrease,  follow  the  irregular 
course  of  the  moon;  and  by  Seleucus  of 
Erythrea,  the  mathematician,  who  ascribing 
to  the  earth  a  rotation  about  its  axis,  im- 
putes the  cause  of  tides  to  the  activity  of 
the  earth*s  vortex,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  moon. 

Pliny's  account  has  more  affinity  to  that 
of  sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  great  naturalist 
of  the  ancients  maintained,  that  **  the  .sun 
and  moon  had  a  reciprocal  share  in  causing 
the  tides  :"  and  after  a  course  of  observa- 
tions for  many  years,  he  remarked,  that 
*'  the  moon  acted  most  forcibly  upon  the 
waters  \^hen  it  was  nearest  to  the  earth ; 
but  that  the  effect  was  not  immediately 
perceived  by  us,  but  at  such  an  interval  as 
may  well  take  place  between  the  action  of 
celestial  causes,  and  the  discernible  result 
of  them  on  earth.**  He  remarked  also, 
that  the  waters,  which  are  naturally  inert, 
do  not  swell  up  immediately  upon  the  con- 
junction of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  but  having 
gradually  admitted  the  impulse,  and  begun 
to  raise  themselves,  continue  in  that  eleva- 
tion, even  after  the  conjunction  is  over. 

There  are  few  things  which  have  more 
engaged  the  attention  of  naturalists,  and 
with  less  success,  than  the  wonderful  pro- 
perties of  the  Loadtione.  Almost  all  have 
agreed  in  affirming  that  there  are  corpus- 
cles of  a  peculiar  foim  and  energy  that 
continually  circulate  around  and  mrough 
the  loadstone,  and  that  a  vortex  of  the  same 
matter  circulates  around  and  through  the 
earth.  Upon  these  suppositions  Descartes 
and  others  have  advanced,  that  the  load* 
stone  has  two  poler similar  to  those  of  the 
earth ;  and  that  the  magnetic  matter  which 
issues  at  one  of  the  poles,  and  circulates 
around  to  enter  at  the  other^  occasions  that 
impulse  which  brings  iron  to  the  loadstone, 
whose  small  corpuscles  have  an  analogy  to 
the  pores  of  iron,  fitting  them  to  lay  hold 
of  it,  but  not  of  other  bodies. 

All  this  the  ancients  had  said  before. 
The  impulsive  force  which  joins  iron  to 
the  loadstone,  and  other  things  to  Amber j 
was  known  to  Plato ;  though  he  would  not 
call  it  attraction,  as  allowing  no  such  cause 
in  nature.  This  philosopher  called  the 
magnet  tlie  stone  of  Hercules,  because  it 
subdued  iron,  which  conquers  every  thing. 

Descartes^s  idea  of  his  explanation  was 
doubtless  derived  from  Lucretius,  who  ad- 
mitted, that  there  was  a  '*  vortex  of  cor- 
puscles, or  magnetic  matter,  which,  conti- 
nually   circulatmg   around    the   loadstone. 


repelled  the  intervening  air  betwixt  itself 
and  the  iron.  The  air  thus  repelled,  the 
intervening  space  became  a  vacuum ;  and 
the  iron,  finding  no  resistance,  approached 
with  an  impulsive  force,  pushed  on  by  the 
air  behind  it." 

Plutarch  likewise  is  of  the  same  opinioD. 
He  says,  that  *'  amber  attracts  none  of  those 
things  that  are  brought  to  it,  any  more  than 
the  loadstone,  but  emits  a  matter,  which 
reflects  the  circumambient  air,  and  thereby 
forms  a  void.  The  expelled  air  pats  in 
motion  the  air  before  it,  which  making  a 
circle,  returns  to  the  void  space,  driving 
before  it,  towards  the  loadstone,  the  iroo 
which  it  meets  in  its  way."  He  then  pro- 
poses a  difficulty,  to  wit,  **  why  the  vortex 
which  circulates  around  the  loadstone  does 
not  make  its  way  to  wood  or  stone,  as  well 
as  iron  ?"  He  answers,  like  Descartes,  that 
'*  the  pores  of  iron  have  an  analoey  to  the 
particles  of  the  vortex  circulating  about  the 
loadstone,  which  yields  them  such  access 
as  they  can  find  in  no  other  bodies,  whose 
pores  are  differently  formed." 

Certain  authors  report,  that  the  proper- 
ties of  the  loadstone,  particularly  its  tend- 
ency towards  the  north  pole,  enabled  the 
ancients  to  undertake  long  voyages;  and 
they  pretend,  that  the  Egyptians,  Phoeni- 
cians, and  Carthaginians,  employed  tl«e 
compass  to  guide  them  in  their  naval  ex- 
cursions; though  afterwards  they  lost  the 
use  of  it,  just  as  they  did  of  dying  purple,* 
and  of  embroidering,  and  of  <x>nnposing 
bricks,  and  a  cement  able  to  resist  the  force 
of  all  weathers ;  arts,  without  all  doubt,  for- 
merly well  known  to  tbem.  Pineda  and 
Kircher  affirm  likewise,  that  Solomon  knew 
the  use  of  the  compass,  and  that  his  sub- 
jects steered  their  course  by  it  in  sailing  to 
the  land  of  Ophir.  There  is  also  a  passage 
of  Plautusf  produced,  wherein  it  is  alleged 
he  speaks  of  the  compass.  There  is  not 
however  a  single  passage  in  the  ancients 
that  directly  supports  these  pretensions.t 

*  We  may  with  exactpen  detMmiiie  what  the  tT«r 
colour  was  of  ibe  parple  of  Uie  aacinnts,  b^  attendisi^ 
to  two  passairea  of  Plinj,  wherein  he  aaj*.  thiU.  tW» 
whole  aim  of  the  Tynans  and  Phoenioiaas,  ia  brin^xe 
their  parple  to  the  ntmott  perfection,  was  t»  rmder  it 
in  colour  M  lik^  as  possible  to  the  oriental  amelbjat. 
Plin.  Hist  Natnr.  lib.  is.  c.  38  &  41,  et lib.  xxxviLc  d 

t  Hike  iccnndus  reatus  nunc  est ;  cape  mod^  Vorsc 
riam, 
Staiime ;  cape  Vonoriam,  recipe  te  ad  Hrmm. 

1  With  respect  to  what  was  known  to  the  aaewBta. 
and  of  which  we  still  are  irnorant,  reooarse  may  he 
had  to  Paneirolns  de  nbm  DeperditiM,  ftartiealarly  lo 
his  first  book,  chap.  i.  35,96,  39,  respecting  the  coIoet 
of  purple,  the  ductility  of  Rlass  ana  the  effects  of  tbe 
ancient  music.  See  especially  Dion.  Casaios'n  Hlstorr, 
in  Tiber.  lib.  Ivii.  p.  617-  K.  Plin.  lib.  xzxri.  e  K. 
See.  fsidor.  de  Originib.  lib.  zti.  c.  IS,  respcetiag  the 
ductility  of  glass. 
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It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  the  real  cause 
9f  Electricity  vf^  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  yet  there  are  indications  of  it  in  the 
work  of  Timsus  Locrensis,  concerning  the 
soul  of  the  world. 

The  modems  are  also  divided  in  their 
sentiments,  as  to  how  it  happens  that 
Riverty  continually  Bowing  into  the  sea,  do 
not  swell  the  mass  of  waters,  so  as  to  make 
it  overflow  its  banks.  One  of  the  solutions 
of  this  difficulty  is,  that  rivers  return  again 
to  their  source  by  subterraneous  passages 
or  canals ;  and  that  there  is,  between  the 
sea  and  the  springs  of  rivers,  a  circulation 
analogous  to  that  of  blood  in  the  human 
body.  This  solution,  however,  is  the  same 
as  Seneca's,  who  accounts  for  their  not 
overflowing  the  bed  of  the  ocean, by  imagin- 
ing secret  passages,  which  reconduct  them 
to  their  springs ;  and  because,  at  their 
springs,  they  retain  nothing  of  that  brack- 
ishness  which  they  carried  with  them  from 
the  sea,  he  supposes  they  are  filtrated  in 
their  circuit  through  winding  paths,  and 
layers  of  every  soil,  so  that  they  must  needs 
return  to  their  source  as  pure  and  sweet  as 
they  departed  thence. 


FILEY,  YORKSHIRE. 

Haddock  Legend,  and  Herring 
Fishery. 

For  the  Table  Book. 


times,  and  ubierved  the  black  marks  on  its 
sides.  But  do  you  know,  sir,  how  the 
haddock  came  by  these  said  marks  ?  The 
legendary  tale  of  Filey  says,  that  the  devil 
in  one  of  his  mischievous  pranks  deter- 
mined to  build  Filey  bridge  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  ships  and  sailors,  and  the  annoyance 
of  fishermen,  but  that  in  the  progress  of 
his  work  he  accidentally  let  fall  his  hammer 
into  the  sea,  and  being  in  haste  to  snatch 
it  back  caught  a  haddock,  and  thereby 
made  the  imprint,  which  the  whole  species 
retains  to  this  day. 

The  village  of  Filey  is  seated  in  a  small 
and  beautiful  bay.  The  settled  inhabitants 
depend  chiefly  on  the  fishery,  which  is 
carried  on  wiUi  success  to  a  considerable 
extent,  although  of  late  years  a  few  good 
houses  have  been  built,  and  several  respect- 
able families  have  resorted  thither  during 
the  season,  for  the  purpose  of  sea-bathing, 
for  -which  the  beach  is  well  adapted.  The 
church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a 
steeple  in  the  middle,  and  bears  some  re- 
semnlance  to  an  ancient  cathedral  in  mi- 
niature ;  it  stands  at  a  distance  from  the 
village,  being  divided  by  a  deep  ravine, 
whidh  forms  the  boundary  of  partition  be- 
tween the  North  and  East  Ridings  of  York- 
shire; the  church  consequently  stands  in 
the  former,  and  the  village  in  the  latter  of 
the  two  Ridings. 

T.a 

BruUington,  Sept,  27,  1827. 


At  Filey  a  singular  range  of  rock,  said        Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have 

to  resemble  the  celebrated  mole  of  Tan-  been  at  Filey,  and  was  there  informed  that 

giers,  extends  from  the  cliff  a  considerable  in  the  month  of  September,  yearly,  about 

way  ipto  the  sea,  and  is  called  Filey  bridge,  ninety   men,  sometimes  accompanied  by 

It  is  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  tide,  but  their  wives  and  children,  leave  this  village 

may  be  traversed  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  for  the  herring  fishery  at' Yarmouth.     Pre- 

of  a  mile  at  low  water.    From  the  farther  viously  to  their  setting  out  for  the  fishing 

end  a  distant,  but,  in  fine  weather,  a  dis-  station  they  send  a  piece  of  sea-beef  on 

tinct  view  may  be  had  of  Scarborough  and  shore  from  each  boat  to  such  of  their  friends 

the  Castle  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Flam-  at  the  public-houses  as  they  wish  **  weel 

borough-head  and  the  Lighthouse,  with  an  teea  ;"  this  occasions  "  a  bit  of  a  supper,*' 

extensive  stretch  of  lofty  chalk-stone  cliflf,  at  which  those  who  are  going  away  and 

on  the  other.     When  the  wind  is  from  the  those  who  stay  meet  to  enjoy  good  cheer, 

north-east  the  waves  break  over  it  majestic-  heightened  with  mutual  good-will. 

ally,  and  may  be  seen  rising  up  in  foamy         October  11,  1827.  T.  C. 

spray    to  a  great  distance,  producing  an 

imposing  and  awful  appearance.     From  '  ' 

its  singularity  there  is  no  wonder  that  the 
credulous,  the  superstitious,  and  the  vulgar, 
who  have  always  had  a  propensity  to  attach 


PISCATORIA. 


Lucan,  the  Roman  poet,  makes  a  beauii- 

something  of  the  marvellous  to  whatever  is  ful  iJigression  to  paint  the  happy  life  of  a 

extraordinary,  should  have  made  this  ridge  fisherman.    In  plain  prose  it  will  read  in 

an  object  from  which  to  form  a  story.  this  manner  : — 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  you,   as  well  as  News  (says  he)  was  brought  to  Ctesai,  at 

many  of  the  readers  of  the   Table  Book,  a  late  hour,  that  Pompey  was  up  in  arms  in 

may    have  seen  the  haddock  at  different  Calabria,  ready  to  dispute  with  him  the 
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•overngniy  of  the  world;  perplexed  in 
mind,  he  knew  not  for  a  while  what  stepe 
best  to  pursne,  when,  stealing  from  the 
arms  of  his  Calphomia,  he  cast  his  mantle 
about  him,  and  through  the  gloom  of  mid- 
nielit  hastened  alone  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  coming  to  the  cabin  of  Amilcas 
the  fisherman,  str«ck  thrioe'with  his  arm 
apon  the  door  of  the  slumberer.  *^  Arise, 
Amilcas,''  said  Cesar,  in  a  subdued  tone. 
The  fisherman  and  his  fiimily,  without  care, 
were  reposing  on  their  beds  of  sheepskins. 
Amilcas  knew  the  Toice  of  CsBsar,  and 
threw  open  his  wicket  to  reoelTC  his  master. 
^  Come  away,  Amilcas,"  cried  the  em- 
peror, ^  launok  your  boat  with  all  speed, 
and  bear  me  to  Calabria ;  Pompey  is  there 
in  arms  against  me  while  I  am  absent; 
hasten  then,  and  ask  what  thou  wilt  of 
Cssar.**  llie  night  was  dark,  and  the 
elements  were  at  war  with  each  other ;  but 
by  the  strength,  courage,  and  judgment  of 
the  boatman,  Csesar  was  soon  landed  on 
the  shore  of  Calabria^-^*'  And  now,  Amil- 
cas,** Teioined  the  mighty  chief,  '*  make  thy 
demand.*'  **  Grant  me  then,"  replied  the 
fisherman,  ^  HbaX,  I  may  return  tne  way  I 
came  to  my  peaceful  nimily;  for  at  day- 
break should  tney  not  see  me  spreading  my 
nets  upon  the  beach,  as  they  are  wont, 
their  nithAil  bosoms  will  be  rent  with 
sorrow."—'^  Go/*  replied  the  Roman  chief, 
**  thou  humble,  modest  man,  and  never  let 
it  be.forgotten  that  Csesar  is  thy  friend.*' 


that  he  was  guilty  T'  The  foreman  said, 
^  We  did,  my  lord,  and  that  was  the  Teiy 
reason  we  acquitted  him,  for  we  kmtw  tk§ 
fellow  to  be  so  notorious  a  liar  that  bs 
ncTcr  told  a  word  of  truth  in  his  life." 


For  ike  Table  Book. 

HEBREW  MELODY, 
A  PoaTuovESE  Htwm. 

How  blMt  k  Um  iDMlmi  wto  nem 

In  MAt  of  the  oooraer,  aor 
WKon  PlaMora  it  itrowuif  her 

Aad  waviBf  kor  gaj  nXkm. 


o*<r  tke  fiaoBd, 


Wbo  wonU  po  kit  ICakor  when  tmuag  is  tkroviiy 
Hot  oomberaot  shadovt  o*cr  noiutain  aad  ka ; 

Aad  kBooli  ui  dttotioB  when  dajlight  ie  glowiif^ 
And  ciWof  the  wmToe  of  the  dark  rolliBr  aea. 


He  ohall  be  like  •  tree  ob  tiM  eala  river  wmvliy. 
That  riaeth  eU  (loriou  ell  kvely  to  new, 

Whoee  deeply  fix'd  root  the  pare  watofs  are  larbf , 
Whoee  boegha  are  eariehed  with  the  kiadlieet  dew. 


Not  ao  |he  aafodly  1  hu  fate  shall  iceeaiUe 
The  ^aff  bj  aatoBaal  winds  wafted  away ; 

And  when  lifcTs  fading  laaap  ia  its  socket  shall  trernVk. 
Shall  look  to  the  jndgmeat  with  fear  aad  dieowj ! 

T.  Q.  M. 
/«y  CoUage,  Crramngtom  in  CraoeUy 
October  21, 1837. 


INCREDIBLE  UARS 

The  French  papers  in  the  autumn  of 
1821  mention,  that  a  man  named  Desjar- 
dtns  was  tried,  on  his  own  confession,  as 
an  accomplice  with  Loufel,  the  assassin  of 
the  duke  de  Berri.  But,  on  his  defence, 
Desiardins  contended  that  his  confession 
ought  not  to  be  beUcTed,  because  he  was 
so  notorious  for  falsehood,  that  nobody  in 
the  world  would  give  credit  to  a  word  he 
said.  In  support  of  this,  he  produced  a 
host  of  witnesses,  his  friends  and  relatives, 
who  all  swore  diat  Uie  excessive  bad  chi^ 
lacter  he  had  siven  of  himself  was  true, 
and  he  was  declared  **  not  guilty." 

This  case  parallels  with  a  similar  in- 
stance tome  years  before  in  Ireland.  A 
man  was  charged  with  highway  robbery. 
In  the  course  of  the  trial  the  prisoner 
roared  out  from  the  dock  that  ne  was 
guilty;  but  the  jury  pronounced  him  by 
their  verdict  '*  not  guilty."  The  astonished 
•udge  exclaimed,  **  Good  God,  gentlemen, 
did  you  not  bear  the  man  himself  declare 


FACTITIA. 

For  the  Table  Book, 
**  WHsaa  IS  MY  TasRMOMETER  r* 

In  a  certain  town  a  certain  military  gen- 
tleman regulates  his  dress  by  a  thennonie- 
ter,  which  is  constantly  suspended  at  the 
back  door  of  his  house.  Some  vricked  wsf 
once  stole  the  instrument,  and  left  in  its 
place  the  following  lines  >— 


-n  to  Tartans  (Ot, 


That  haffe  aad  wana  gaeooieter  1 
Oood  lord  r  qaoth  he.  **  how 
O,  where  is  mj  thenaweter  I' 


u 


woadrsaa  hot  I 


Degradation  of  a  DfioasK. 

Why,"  said  our  friend  T.  Q.  M.  to 
Sally  Listen,  an  old  inhabitant  of  Weosley- 
dale,  "why  &o  vou  call  Mr.  , 

doctor,  when  he  has  no  title  to  such  so 
appellation  ?  he  is  only  a  quack !" — ^**Whyr 
said  Sally,  <*  1*11  call  him  naught  else. 
What  mun  a  body  mieter  sic  chaps  as  him 
fer  ?  Doctor^s  good  enough  for  sic  blacks  P 


TilR  TAULK,  UUOK. 


ibourct  of  tift  XUbemfbourne* 

Oa  BhBdii  H«tb  velli  up  tb*  RuToukinnt. 
A.  flTidl  rillat,  tenet  ■  ftlm  is  width, 
TiU  cmpiDf  to  ■  bed,  Htaprad  br  >ri. 

And  cTooing  mauli,  uid  fooIiwUii,  fith'rinc  tribvto, 
thiv  10  iri  elder  biitlt,  from  j-onDfer  brmiwihts, 
Wsndeii.  in  Hufei  ud  Bromley,  BKkiskiiii  nl*, ' 
ABd  itranli't  Lewulw*.  'o  where  Deptlind  Bridfe 
Cpriea  in  obeieiHe  10  ill  Aoo-J, 
Wkenee.  iriA  lure  iuMMe  it  rolli  cm,  lo  iwall 
Tki  nuler  nmt  of  Oe  "  ni|t>l]r  hi*Tt " 
Of  E>(lud. 

Before  I  hid  (ecu  Ketton  I  heard,  it  centurJM'  growth,  and  dewcDded  from  the 

We«t  Wickhtm,  that  it  had  been  the  site  of  broad  open  bighwaj  into  an  old  road  on 

a  Roman  camp,  and  that  a  Roman  bath  was  our  left,  a  rarine,    or  intrenchment  pet- 

*till  there.     It  was  from  curiosily  tonarda  chance,   clothed   with   tendril  plants   and 

this  piece  of  antiquity  that  I  fint  visited  bloasaming  brian,  festooniDg  and  arching 

th«  spot,  in  company  with  my  friend  W — .  over  wild  flowers  growing  amid  tfae  verdure 

T1i«  country  people,  wham  we  met  on  our  of  its  high  bankB.     Here  we  paced  up  hill, 

way,  spoke  of  it  as  the  " Old  Bath,"  and  till  we  rescbedan  open,  loftytract  ofheath- 

the  "  Cold  Bath,"  and  as  ft  water  of  great  land,  in  a  rude,  un*uliivated,  picturesque 

rirtue,  formerly  bathed  in,  and  still  resorted  state,  with  a  few  houses  in  dislant  parts, 

«>,  by  pettons  afflicted  with  weakorspraintd  saironnded  b;  thriving   plantations.     On 

•roba,  which  by  dipping  in  this  bath  became  our  lefl  were  the  woodlands  of  the  pleatant 

cured.  Tillage  of  Hayei,  remarkable   for  having 

Our  walk  frora  Wickham  was  remarkably  been  the  seat  of  (he  kkaI  earl  of  Chatham, 

pleaaani:  we  paased  noble  oaks  of  many  and  the  birthplace  of  hii  well-ramembercd 
VpL.  il. — 48. 
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ton .  on  our  right  were  tlie  heights  of  Hoi- 
wood,  and  6ne  forest  scenery.  Near  a 
duster  of  cottages  immediately  before  us 
there  was  a  mill,  with  its  sails  going ;  these 
we  scarcely  Rlanced  at,  but  made  our  way 
to  an  old  alehouse,  the  sign  of  the  Fox, 
where  an  ancient  labourer,  sitting  at  the 
door,  directed  us  to  <*  the  Bath.*'  We  found 
it  in  a  romantic  Httle  bottom,  immediately 
under  the  gates  of  Holwbod. 

The  delightful  landscape,  from  the  open- 
ing of  this  dell  towards  London  and  beyond 
it,  so  much  engaged  our  attention,  that  for 
a  while  we  forgot  the  ''  Bath,''  on  the  brink 
of  which  we  were  standing.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  its  baring  been  a  bathing- 
place,  and  certainly  it  has  not  the  least 
character  of  a  Roman  bath.  It  is  simply  a 
well  of  line  pellucid  water,  which  gently 
overflowing  threads  a  small  winding  chan- 
nel in  the  herbage,  and  suddenly  expands, 
till  it  seems  bounded  by  an  embankment 
and  line  of  trees.  This  is  the  road  to  the 
pleasant  inn  *'  Keston  Cross.*'  In  the  dis- 
tance are  the  Kentish  and  Essex  hills,  with 
the  dome  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral. 
Presuming  that  information  respecting  the 
spring  miffht  be  obtained  at  Iiolwood  we 
reascended,  and  inquired  of  several  labour- 
ers employed  in  levelling  and  gravelling 
the  avenue ;  but  we  deiived  nothing  satis- 
factory till  a  Keston  •  man,  working  at  a 
distance,  came  up,  and  told  us  that  it  was 
the  source  of  the  Ravensboume. 

I  had  formerly  heard  and  read  of  a  tra- 
dition respecting  this  spring,  and  now  that 
I  unexpectedly  found  myself  upon  its  mar- 
gin, recollection  of  the  stonr  heightened  the 
interest  of  the  scene.  Tne  legend  runs, 
that  when  Ctesar  was  encamped  here  his 
troops  were  in  great  need  of  water,  and 
none  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  Ob- 
serving, however,  that  a  raven  frequently 
alighted  near  the  camp,  and  conjecturing 
that  it  vras  for  the  purpose  of  quenching  its 
thirst,  he  ordered  tne  coming  of  the  bira  to 
be  watched  for,  and  the  spot  to  be  particu- 
larly noted ;  this  was  done,  and  the  result 
was  as  he  anticipated.  -  The  object  of  the 
raven's  resort  was  this  little  spring ;  from 
thence  C«sar  derived  a  supply  of  water 
for  the  Roman  legions,  and  rrom  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  discovery  the  spring  was 
called  the  Raven*s  bourne,  or  tbe  Raven's 
brook.  From  the  lodge  at  Holwood,  W. 
obtained  the  loan  of  a  chair,  and  taking  his 
seat  on  the  brink  of  the  well,  sketched  the 
view  represented  in  his  engraving  of  it  above. 

If  tbe  account  of  Holwood*  in  1792  be 

•  Id  col.  ess. 


eorrect,  this  spring,  there  called  **  Cesar*s 
Spring,"  was  then  a  public  cold  bath,  orna- 
mented with  trees,  and  adressinr-house  on 
the  brink.  Hasted,  in  1778,*  gives  a  view 
of  the  Roman  intrenchments  on  Holwood 
Hill,  and  figures  the  ancient  road  to  the 
spring  of  the  Ravensboume,  as  running 
down  to  it  from  where  Holwood  gates  now 
stand :  he  also  figures  the  spring  witli  twelve 
trees  planted  round  it.  Now,  however, 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  tree  or  building,  but 
there  are  in  the  ground  the  stumps  of  a 
poled  fencing,  which  was  standing  within 
recollection.  On  further  examination  I 
found  the  well  bricked  round,  but  the 
bricks  at  the  top  edge  had  decayed,  or  been 
thrown  in;  and  the  interior  brickwork  is 
lined  with  hair  moss  and  other  water-weeds. 
On  the  side  opposite  to  that  whereon  a 
man  is  represented  in  the  ennaving,  I 
traced  the  remains  of  steps  for  descending 
into  the  well  as  a  bath.  Its  cirele  is  about 
nine  feet  in  diameter.  At  what  time  it 
commenced,  or  ceased,  to  be  used  as  a  bath, 
is  uncertain. 

Here,  then,  about  twelve  miles  from 
London,  in  a  delightfol  country,  is  a  spring, 
rendered  venerable  by  immemorial  tradi- 
tion and  our  ancient  annals;  and  which, 
during  eiffhteen  centuries,  from  the  time  of 
its  alleged  discovery  by  Cssar,  has  remain- 
ed open  to  general  use.  Sony  therefore 
am  I  to  add,  that  there  are  rumdurs  of  a 
wish  to  endoM  this  public  relic  of  by- 
gone ages.  I  invite  puolic  attention  to  the 
place  and  to  the  report.  Even  at  this  sea- 
son the  lover  of  natural  scenery  will  find 
charms  at  the  source  of  the  Ravensboume, 
and  be  able  to  imagine  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  country  in  summer.  Had  I  a 
right  of  common  on  Keston  Heath,  rather 
than  assist  in  a  base  '*  homage,"  to  colour- 
ably  admit  the  enclosure  of  "  Csesar's 
Spring,"  I  would  surrender  my  own  r^ht, 
and  renounce  community  and  neighbour- 
hood with  the  heartless  hirelings,  who  would 
defraud  themselves  and  the  public  of  tbe 
chief  attraction  to  Keston  Common.  At 
so  small  a  distance  from  London  I  know  oi 
nothing  so  remarkable  in  history  as  this 
spring.  On  no  pretence  ought  the  public 
to  be  deprived  of  it  There  are  rights  ot 
nature  as  well  as  of  property:  wl^n  the 
claims  of  the  latter  are  urged  too  pertina- 
ciously against  the  former,  it  is  time  to  cry 
out ;  and  if  middle  men  do  not  interfere  to 
prevent  the  oppression,  they  will,  in  their 
turn,  cry  aloud  when  there  will  be  none  to 
help  them.  « 

•  AMtstyof  KiMt,  folio.  *o\.  i.  1». 
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No.  XLII. 

[From   <«  Thyesles/'  a  Tragedy,  by  JoSn 
Crowne^  1681  .J 

AtreuMy  having  recovered  hie  Wife^  and 
Kiiigdom^  from  hie  brother  Thyeetee^  who 
had  ueurped  bothy  and  sent  him  into  banUh- 
ment,  deeeribee  hie  offending  Queen. 

Atreua  (tol9s).  — 


stiU  8h«  lives ; 


Penna,  No;  al!  th*  «Mt  ferbi4 
I  «hoiild  meet  him  toneu  thj  father**  Court. 

Aniigoit§,  O  he  was  here  one  cursed  miavte  past. 

PeaeM.  What  brong:bt  hiia  hither? 

AmUgom,  Love  te  wretched  hm. 
Our  wanriag  rathen  never  veatured  more 
For  bitter  hate  thaa  we  for  imtoeent  love. 
Here  bit  a  minute  past  the  dear  yoath  lay. 
Here  in  this  brambljr  eave  Iky  in  my  arms ; 
And  now  he  is  seised !  O  miserable  me-*-(f«ar«  Aer 
kair,) 

Pnm,  Why  dost  thott  rend  that  heanteoos  om». 


.   Tia  true,  in  heary  sorrow :  so  she  eoght, 
f  f  she  offended  asTfear  she  haa. 
Her  hardships,  thoof  h,  she  owes  to  her  own  ehotee. 
I  have  often  oflier'd  her  my  nselesfl  eoneh ; 
For  what  is  it  to  me  f  I  never  deep ; 
Bat  for  her  bed  she  oses  the  hard  ioor. 
My  tiible  is  spread  for  her ;  I  never  eat : 
And  she'll  toke  aothinf  bnt  what  fseis  her  frief. 

Philitthenee,  the  Son  of  Thyettee,  at  a 
etolen  interview  with  Antigone^  the  daHgh" 
ter  of  Atrene,  ie  murprieed  by  the  King*9 
Spies:  npon  which  miefortuna  Antigone 
ewoonUkgy  is  found  by  Peneue. 

Antigone.     Peneue,  an  ancient  retainer  to 
the  Court  of  Myeenee. 

Penevf .  Ha  1  what  is  she  that  sleeps  in  opea  aif  7 
Indeed  the  plaoo  is  tax  from  any  path. 
Bat  what  eondnets  to  melaacholy  thovfhts  { 
Bnt  those  art  beaten  roada  about  t3ii«  Oenrt. 
Her  habit  eaUs  her.  Noble  Oraciaa  Mal^ ; 
Bat  her  sleep  tays,  die  is  a  stranger  here. 
▲11  birds  of  night  bnild  in  this  CoarC.  bat  Sleep ; 
And  Sleep  is  here  made  wild  with  load  eompldntt. 
And  flies  away  from  all.    I  wonder  how 
This  maid  has  brought  it  to  her  lore  so  tame. 
Antigcme,  (wakimg  from  her  imMm).  Oh  my  Philia* 

thenesi 
Peneut,  She  wakes  to  moan ; 
Aye,  that's  the  proper  Uagnage  of  tMs  plaeel 
AnHgone.  My  dear,  my  poor  Phillsthenes ! 
I  know  *tia  BO  I  oh  horror  1  deadi  t  belli  oh — 
Penams.  I  know  her  now;  *tis  fair  Aatigona, 
The  daughter  and  the  darling  of  the  King. 
This  is  the  lot  of  aU  this  family.* 
Beauteous  Aatigone,  thou  know'st  me  well  ^ 
T  am  old  Peneus,  one  who  threeseore  yean 
Has  loved  and  serv'd  thy  wretched  family. 
Impart  thy  sorrows  to  me ;  I  perhape 
la  my  wide  circle  of  experience 
May  find  some  counsel  that  may  do  thee  fooA. 
Antigone.  O  good  old  man  I  how  long  liatn  yon  baea 

here? 
Ponens.  1  came  bnt  now. 
AnUgone.  O  did  you  see  this  way 
Poor  young  Phillsthcaes?  you  know  him  well. 
Pomeui.  Thy  *:ncle's  son,  Thyestee*  eldest  son—., 
Antigone.  Tne  same,  the  same — 

•  ThedtseeadaatsofTaataloe. 


!■  what  has  it  offonded  f  hold  thy  hands 

Antigone.  O  fatiier,  go  and  plead  for  the  poor  yonth ; 
No  one  dares  speak  to  the  fieroe  King  but  yon— 

Penene.  And  aoona  aaar  epoaki  mofa  in  vain  than  I  { 
He  spuras  me  from  his  prascnee  like  a  dog. 

Antigone.  Oh,  then— 

P^iAnt.  She  faints,  she  swoons,  I  WgbtenM  her. 
Oh  I  spake  indisoretely.    Daughter,  child, 
Antigone,  111  go,  indeed  Pll  go. 

Antigone,  lliere  is  no  helpfbr  me  in  heav*a  or  earth. 

Penent.  There  is,  there  is ;  despair  not,  sorrowful 


All  will  be  wea    Pm  going  to  the  King, 

And  wiU  with  pow'rfnl  reasons  bind  his  hands ; 

And  something  in  me  says  I  shall  prevail. 

But  to  whoee  care  shall  I  leave  thee  the  while  ?— 

For  oh  1  I  dare  not  trust  thee  to  thy  grief. 

AnHgoM.  PU  be  disposed  of,  father,  aa  you  please. 

Till  I  reoeive  the  blest  or  dreadful  doom. 

PenewM,  Then  come,  dear  danghterv  l««n  upon  ^ly 
arm. 

Which  old  and  weak  it  itro^er  yet  than  thine; 
Thy  youth  hath  known  more  sorrow  than  my  age. 
I  Mvar  ktar  of  grief,  bnt  when  Pm  ken ; 
Bnt  one  day*t  diet  here  of  sighs  and  team 
lUtnxat  me  elder  home  by  many  years. 

Atreuey  to  entrap  hie  brother  Thyeetee  ; 
who  hae  Uved  a  eoneeaied  i^y  iuH^  tn 
woodey  to  Oude  hie  vengeance ;  eende  Phi- 
tiethenee  and  aid  Peneue  to  him  with  offere 
ofreeoneiHationy  and  an  invitation  to  Court, 
to  be  preeent  at  the  mqrtiale  of  Antigone 
with  PhiUethenee.  ''  J         *« 

Thyeetee.    PhUUthenee.    Peneus, 

Tkg.  Weloomt  to  my  armt. 
My  hope,  my  oomfi»rt  I  Timt  hat  roU'd  abont 
Several  montht  since  I  have  seen  thy  face. 
And  in  iU  progrett  hat  done  wond*iout  things. 

PkU.  Strange  thinga  indeed  to  ehnie  yon  to  this  sad 
Dismal  abode ;  nay,  and  to  ago,  I  think : 
I  see  that  winter  thfueting  itself'inth 
Lng,  long  before  its  cime^  in  silver  hdrs. 

Thy.  My  fanlt,  my  ton ;  I  would  be  great  tad  highi 
Snow  lies  in  summer  on  some  mountain  tope. 
Al^  Son  I  Pm  sorry  for  thy  noble  youth. 
Thou  hatt  so  bad  a  father ;  I'm  afraid. 
Fortune  will  quarrel  with  thee  Ibr  my  sake. 
Thou  wilt  derive  unhappinees  frtm  ma, 
Like  an  kerediury  ill  disease. 
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PkU.  Sir,  I  wu  bora,  wImb  jom  wn  ianoonl ; 
Aid  all  tke  ill  jott  Ut«  oontneled  umm. 
Yo«  have  wroi^C  oat  by  |»uDf«l  ptaltaaea : 
For  koalthj  jojr  nUnt  to  as  acau ; 
Kay.  a  aora  TiconMi  joy  tbaa  •'•r  w«  had. 
lika  OM  roeoTor'd  from  a  wd  diaeaaa, 
Nataiv  for  daaiate  pays  him  doabla  ooot, 
ABdfiTm  him  fairer  dash  than  o'er  ha  had. 

Tkyettea  is  won  frim  his  retiremeni  by 
tka  joint  repmentationM  of  PkiliHh^nes  and 
PennUf  of  the  apparent  good  faith,  and  re- 
turning  kindneM  of  Aw  brother  ;  and  vitiU 
Myeena :^hie  confidence;  hU  returning 
fnitgi9ing9» 


Tkifoetm, 


Peneue. 


TAy.-  O  wondTOii  plaaaafa  to  a  baaiah'd  man. 
I  CmI  my  loTod  loag  look'dUbr  aatira  soU  I 
▲■d  oh  1  my  weary  oyM,  that  all  Um  day 
Had  bom  hmm  awatain  trartll'd  toward  this  placo. 
Now  rart  thomtalvaa  upoa  the  royal  toweai 
Of  that  fieat  palAoe  whara  I  had  my  btrlh. 
O  aafcred  towers,  sacred  k  yoor  height, 
MiatliBf  with  elovAs,  the  villas  of  the  Gods 
Whithar  for  saered  plaasares  they  retire ; 
Saered  because  yoi^  are  the  work  of  Qodi  i 
Yoar  kity  kwks  boast  yoar  dinae  deeceot : 
Aad  the  prood  city  whieh  lies  at  jovr  feet, 
Aad  woald  giv*  plaea  to  aothiag  but  to  yoa, 
OwM  her  origiaal  is  short  of  yoars. 
Aad  aow  a  thoasaad  objects  more  ride  fast 
Oa  ■Mraiag  beams,  aad  m«et  my  eyes  ia  thsoaf* ; 
Aad  sse.  aU  Argos  oieets  me  with  load  shoalsl 

PkU.  O  joyfol  sonad  I 

Tkjf.  Bat  with  them  Atrsvs  too— 

PkU.   What  ails  my  father,   that  he  stops,  and 
shaksa, 
Aad  BOW  retires  T 

TAy.  Rstara  with  me,  my  soa, 
Aad  old  Mend  Peasos,  to  Ike  hoMst  beasts, 
Aai  faithf ol  dsiart,  aad  welUeated  eaTee : 
Trees  shdtar  maa,  by  whom  they  often  die, 
Aad  Btvar  aask  revaage :  ao  Tillaiay 
lies  ia  the  pnapeet  of  aa  hmmbk  oaTS. 

Pen.  Talk  700  of  TiUatay,  of  foes,  and  fraad 

Tk§.  I  talk  of  Atreos. 

Pen.  What  are  these  to  Um  ? 

Tk0.  Nearer  than  I  am,  for  they  are  himself. 

Pn,  Oods  drive  thsee  impioas  thonghto  ootof  yoar 
■mind. 

Thy.  The  Gods  for  aU  oar  safety  pat  tham  there.— 
Retmra.  retara  with  me 

Pea.  Against  oar  oaths? 
I  caaaot  stem  the  TsageaaM  of  the  Gods. 

nkf .  Hera  are  ao  Oods :  they're  left  this  dire  abode. 
gm.  Troe  raee  of  Taatalos  1  who  pnraat-lika 

.a  doom*d  in  midst  of  plenty  to  be  storved. 
die  hell  mi  yoars  diffir  ahme  in  this : 
Whea  he  woald  eateh  at  joys,  they  fly  from  him ; 
Ifhea  glories  eatoh  at  yoo,  yoa  Ay  from  them. 

7Xgr<  A  At  eomparisoa  :  oar  joys  and  his 
Are  lying  shadows,  whieh  to  trast  is  hell. 


The  day  of  the  pretended  NnpHab.— 
Atreue  f eigne  a  retuiyung  love  far  ^ 
Queen. 

Jg^ipe.  O  this  is  too  mooh  joy  for  ms  to  bear : 
Yoa  baild  new  palaces  on  brokea  walls. 

jtirtmt.  Come,  let  oor  new-bon  pleaaares  breathe 
sweet  air ; 
This  room's  too  Tile  a  cabinet  for  gold. 
Then  leaTe  for  erer.  Lore,  tiiis  doleAa  pUuM^ 
Aad  leare  behiad  thee  aU  thy  Borrows  here : 
Aad  dress  thyadf  as  this  great  day  rei|aii«s. 
*Twil]  be  thy  daaghter's  anptials ;  aad  I  dzeaas'd. 
The  Sna  himself  woald  be  asham'd  to  come, 
Aad  be  a  gaest  in  his  old  tamish*d^be; 
Bat  leave  my  Coart,*  to  enlighten  aU  the  globe.— 

PeneuM  to  Atreue,  dieeuading  him  from 
hie  horrid  purpoee. 

Pen.  Fear  you  not  men  or  Gods? 
Atr.  The  fear  of  Gods  ae'er  came  ia  Pelops^  Heose 
Pen.  Think  yon  Uiere  are  no  Gods  ? 
Atr.  I  find  all  things 
So  folse,  I  am  Ban  of  nothing  bat  of  wrongs.— 


Atreue.     Thyeeta. 
A  Table,  and  a  Banquet. 

Atr.  Gome,  brother,  sit.    . 

3%y.  May  not  Philisthenes 
Sit  with  OS,  Sir? 

Atr.  He  wails  apon  the  Bride. 
A  deeper  bowL    This  to  the  Bridegroom's  health.* 

TAy.  This  to  the  Gods  for  this  most  joyfal  dny.— 
Now  to  ttie  Bridegroom's  health. 

Atr.  Thu  day  shall  be 
To  Aigos  aa  etaraal  festivaL 

Thp.  Fortane  aad  I  to  day  both  try  oarstrenglliv. 
I  hsTC  qaito  tired  her  left-hand  Misery ; 
She  aow  rslieres  it  with  her  right-hand  Joy, 
Which  she  lays  on  me  with  her  atmosi  force  i 
Bat  both  shall  be  too  weak  for  my  stroag  spirit. 

Atr.  (aside).  So.  now  my  engines  of  delight  hjivc 
serew'd 
The  ntonster  to  the  top  of  airogaaoe; 
And  now  he's  ready  for  his  deadly  ialL 

2%.  O  these  extraoses  of  misery  and  joy 
Measara  tim  Tast  extent  of  a  maa'a  sonL 
My  spint  reaches  Fortane's  East  aad  West 
She  has  oft  set  and  ris'n  here;  yet  cannot  get 
Oat  of  the  Tast  dominion  of  my  mind. — 
Ho  I  my  proad  Taantiag  has  a  sadden  cheek ; ' 
See,  from  my  head  my  crown  of  raees  falls ; 
My  hair,  tho'  almost  drown'd  beneath  sweet  oila. 
With  strange  and  sodden  horrors  starts  upright : 
Something  I  know  not  what  biHs  me  not  eat ; 
And  what  I  hare  deroar'df  within  me  groans : 
I  faia  would  tear  my  breast  to  set  it  free. — 
And  I  hare  cateh*d  the  eager  thirst  of  tenia. 
Which  all  weak  spirits  have  in  misery. 
I,  who  in  banishment  ne*er  wept,  weep  now. 

•  A  htot  of  the  dreadf id  banwet  which  he  mcditotee, 
at  which  the  Sna  is  .said  to  haTO  tamed  nway  his 
hoisee.  "  ... 

t  The  mangled  limbs  of  his  soa  Fhalisthenee«  which 
Atrsas  has  set  before  him. 
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iffr.  BroUicr,  ngftvd  it  not ;  *tU  tmncj  all. 
MiMry,  likt  night.  U  hnnntM  with  iU  tpiritt. 
And  ipirits  1mt«  not  entilj  Aeir  hannlii ; 
*Tii  said,  MOMtimoB  thej*!!  iiciradentlj  itabu 
A  flight  of  beaau  ftom  the  forlorn  of  da j. 
And  seorn  Uio  erowing  of  the  iprightly  oocks : — 
Brothor*  'tit  morning  with  oar  pleaanre  yet. 
Nor  has  the  tprightlj  wine  erow'd  oft  enough, 
flee  in  great  flagons  at  fall  length  it  aleepe. 
And  lets  tiiese  melancholy  diooghti  break  in 
Upon  onr  weaker  pleasarea.    Ronae  the  wine. 
And  bid  him  ehaee  these  CaaeieB  hcnee  for  shame. 
Fill  np  that  rererend  nnTanqnish'd  Bowl, 
Who  many  a  giant  in  his  time  has  fallen. 
And  many  a  monster ;  Herenles  not  more. 

Tky.  If  he  descends  into  my  groaning  breast, 
Like  Hercules,  he  will  descend  to  hell— 

Atr.  And  he  will  Tanqniah  all  the  monsters  tiiere. 
Brother,  yonr  conrage  with  this  Hero  try ; 
He  o'er  onr  Honse  has  reign'd  two  knndred  yean. 
And  he's  the  only  king  shall  rnle  yoa  here.   - 

Thy.  What  ails  me,  I  cannot  heaTe  it  to  my  lips  f 

Atr,  What,  is  the  bowl  too  heavy  ? 

2%jf.  No ;  my  heart. 

Atr.  The  wine  will  lighten  it. 

Thy.  The  wine  will  not 
Gome  near  my  lips. 

Atr.  Why  shoald  they  be  io  strange  * 
They  an  aear  a>kia.  ' 

3^.  A-kin? 

Atr,  As  possible ;  fatter  and  son  not  neanr. 

Thy.  What  do  yon  mean  ? 

Atr.  Dnes  not  good  wine  beget  good  Uood  ? 

Thy.  *Tis  trae. 

Atr.  Year  lips  then  and  the  ^ine  may  be  a-kia. 
Off  with  yoar  kindred  wine ;  leaTc  not  a  drop 
To  die  ahme,  bewildei'd  in  that  bowl. 
Help  him  to  heaTc  it  to  his  head ;  that's  well. 

(Thyestet  dn'nftf.  A  eUtp  oftkmUr.  The  lightt 
go  amt.) 

Thy.  What  pond*rons  crimes  pall  heaT'n  npon  onr 
heads? 
Natan  is  ehoak'd  with  some  yast  rillainy. 
And  all  her  face  is  black. 

Atr.  Some  Ugkts,  some  lights. 

J%y.  The  sky  is  stnna'd,  and  reels  'twist  night  and 
day; 
Old  Chaos  is  retora'd. 

Atr.  It  is  to  see 
A  yoang  One  bom,  more  dnadfnl  tkam  henelf  j 
That  promises  gnat  comfort  to  htr  ago. 
And  to  rsston  her  empin. 

2%y.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Atr.  Confasion  t  haTC  in  thy  bowels  made. 

2%y.  Din  thonghts,  like  Fanes,  break  into  my  mind 
With  flaming  brands,  and  shew  me  what  he  means. 
When  is  Philisthenes  ? 

Atr.  Ask  thy  own  bowels  t 
Tkon  heard*st  them  groan;  perhaps  they  now  will 
speak. 

Thy.  Thoa  hast  not,  Tyrant— what  I  dan  not  ask  ? 

Atr,  i  kiU'd  thy  Son,  and  thon  hast  drank  his  blood. 

C.  L. 


For  tM  TobU  Book 

THEATRALIA. 

Tom  Durpey 

Once  got  fifty  guineas  (according  to  tra- 
dition) for  singing  a  single  song  to  queen 
Anne  in  ridicule  of  ^  the  princess  Sophia, 
eltctress  and  duchess  dowager  of  Hanover," 
(as  she  is  called  in  the  oath  of  allegiance,) 
naturally  no  great  favourite  with  Uie  then 
reigning  monarch.  The  only  lines  of  this 
satirical  production  that  have  come  down 
to  us  are  the  following ;  and,  until  now, 
only  the  two  first  of  the  stanza  have  been 
presenred  by  Durfey's  biographers : — 

**  The  erown^  for  too  weigh^ 

For  shoolden  of  eighty ; 
8ha  eonld  not  sastain  sncb  a  trophy*; 

berhaadttoo,  already 

Has  grown  so  nnsteady 

She  can't  hold  a  soeptn ; 

So  Praridence  kept  her 
Away^^Poor  old  Dowager  Sophy.** 

**  Merry  Tom  "  had  sune  before  the  king 
in  the  former  reign,  and  Charles  II.,  as  is 
well  known,  was  very  fond  of  his  company. 

Liston's  Marriage. 

The  following  got  into  circulation  just 
after  Mr.  listen  was  united  to  Miss  Tyrer 
but  never  was  published : — 

ijiston  has  married  Fanny  Tynr : 
He  mnst«  like  all  the  town,  ndmin  her, 
A  pntty  actress,  charming  Toice  I 
Bnt  some,  astonish'd  at  his  ohdce 
Of  one,  compar'd  with  him,  so  small 
She  scanely  seem'd  a  wifo  at  aU, 
9zpnes*d  their  woader :  his  nply 
Show'd  that  he  had  *•  good  naeon  why.*'— 
**  We  needs  mnst  when  the  deril  drives ; 
And  since  all  married  mea  say,  wivee 
Are  of  created  things  the  wont, 
I  was  TesolT*d  I  woald  be  cnnt 
With  one  as  small  as  I  eonld  get  her. 
The  smaller,  as  I  thought,  the  better. 
I  need  not  foar  to  lay  my  flat  on. 
Whene'er  'tis  needed,  Mn.  Listoo : 
And  since,  *  like  heathen  Jew  or  Carib, 
I  lilce  a  n(,  but  not  a . 
I  got  one  broad  ae  she  is 
Go  and  do  better,  if  I'm  wrong." 

Charles  Jevkens,  Esq. 

One  of  the  most  singular  characters  ot 
his  day  was  Charles  Jennens,  Esq.,  a  sort 
of  literaiy  Bubb  Doddington.  Being  bom 
to  a  good  estate,  from  his  boyhood  he  was 
ridiculously  fond  of  show  and  pomp,  and 
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hit  style  of  writiog  was  of  o  pieco  with  bis 
stylo  of  living.  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
put  together  the  words  of  UaDdel's  **  Mes- 
siah i**  that  he  had  something:  to  do  with 
them  is  true ;  but  he  had  a  secreury  of  the 
name  of  Pooley,  a  poor  c&erQrmao,  who 
executed  the  principal  part  of  the  work, 
and,  till  now,  nas  obtained  no  pait  of  the 
credit.  Charles  Jensens,  Esq.  took  it  into 
his  beady  (perhaps  the  most  rational  notion 
he  liad  ever  indulged,)  that  the  majority  of 
Shakspeare*s  commentators  were  mere 
twaddling  antiquaries,  without  taste  or 
talent ;  but  be  adopted  an  unfortunate  way 
of  proTing  it:  he  himself  published  an 
edition  of  HamleU  L^w^  OikeUot  and  one 
or  two  more  tragedies.  He  was  of  course 
laughed  at  for  his  attempt,  and  Geor^ 
SteeveilS  tried  to  show  a  little  of  the  wit, 
for  which  his  Iriends  gare  him  credit,  and 
of  the  ill-Dature  for  which  he  deserved  it. 
Jennens  published  a  pamphlet  in  repW,  the 
greater  part  his  own  writing,  which  for 
yean  was  his  delisht  and  solace :  his  poor 
secretary  used  to  have  the  task  of  reading 
it  from  beginning  to  end,  wheoefer  his 
patron  callml  for  it,  on  giving  an  entertain* 
ment  to  his  friends.  Jennens  commentedy 
explained,  and  enforced,  as  he  proceeded. 
In  some  of  the  biographical  accounts  of 
this  personage  it  is  asserted  gravely,  that 
for  some  time  afler  the  appearance  of  this 
tract  he  carefully  tookea  over  tlie  news* 
papers  every  day,  to  learn  If  the  success 
and  severttv  of  his  attack  had  not  com- 
pelled Dr.  Johnson,  Malone,  Steevens,  or 
Warburton,  to  liang  thainselves.  This 
depends  upon  the  following  epigram,  writ- 
ten at  the  time,  and  now  only  existing  in 
MS.,  but  which  obtained  a  wide  circula- 
tion, and  is  attrilnited,  perhaps  correctly, 
to  Steevens.  The  onlv  obieotion  to  this 
supposition  is,  that  if  it  had  been  Steevens's 
it  is  strange  how  his  vanity  could  keep  it 
out  of  the  public  prints,  though  after  all  it 
but  little  merit  :— 


Surrey  theatre.  It  may  be  his  or  it  may 
not,  but  whichever  way  the  fact  be,  it  can 
do  him  no  harm  to  publish  it.  The  point 
is  in  the  Greek  Antnology,  though  we  do 
not  suppose  that  Mr.  E.  went  thei%  for  it. 

The  best  Wine. 


**  Wkat  wiM  do  fov  MtMB  tkt  am* 

Aad  Uk0  sbovt  th«  rert?** 
Aak'4  Tom--Mi4 1)i«k-^  M 7  ovb  it 
M7  frUad*!  m  slwajt 


Si  a  JoBv  Hill 

W^  a  Polish  knight  and  an  English  phy- 
sician, more  celebrated  by  Garnck's  epi- 
grams thibi  by  his  own  dramatic  composi- 
tions, oonsisliag  of  two  ftu^ces,  The  MauletC* 
Whim  and  The  Ramt.  He  wrote  bodu 
enough  on  all  subjects  "  to  build  his  own 
papyral  monument,**  if  the  grocers  and 
trunk-makers  had  not  committed  such 
havoc  among  them,  even  before  his  death. 
That  event  was  produced  by  taking  his 
own  remedy  for  the  gout,  and  it  is  thus 
oommemorated. 

On  the  Death  of  Doeiw  HiU. 

•*  Poor  Dpotor  HiU  u  dead !"— *•  Good  lask  I 

Of  what  disorder  r~**  An  attack 

or  ftwU*  — **  ladMd  1  I  tkonfkt  tkat  ka 

Had  feoad  a  woadraoa  raoMdj." — 

**  Wkj  aoka  kad,  and  whca  ha  trud 

Ha  Iboad  it  Iraa-Hfe  J9Mor  dMr* 


GOUT. 

The  contest  among  medical  men  for  the 
meet  proper  mode  of  curing  this  complaint 
cannot  but  produce  a  smile,  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  afflicted  have  recourse  to 
various  and  opposite  remedies  with  suc- 


**  Aftar  II later  Ckarlea  JeaaaM  |rrodae*d  kia  D^fmm, 

He  aaw  aU  the  papan  at  Martyi^i, 
To  laara  if  tba  oritiee  had  had  the  goad  aeaaa 

To  haag  thaaMel?ee  ia  their  oira  gartan. 
Ha  thoaght  thej  ooold  aerer  oat-live  it.   Tha  laC 
la  read/  to  kaag  hiaueif,  *em»—  the j  hava  aal.** 

When  we  called  Jennens  a  literary  Bubb 
Doddington,  we  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  Doddington  had  talents,  but  Jennens 
bad  none. 

Ellistow's  EpiG&Air. 

The  following  has  been  handed  about  as 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Elliston,  now  of  the 


We  have  heard  of  a  man  who  would  find 
his  pains  alleviated  by  drinking  a  wine- 
glass foil  of  veijuice,  while  a  table-spoocfol 
of  wine  vrould  torture  him  almost  to  dis- 
traction. 

There  were  two  counsellors,  some  years 
ago,  who  generally  cured  themselves  in  a 
very  pleasant  manner ;  one,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  drink  water  constantly,  would 
cure  himself  by  drinking  wine ;  and  the 
other,  who  invariably  took  his  bottle  or 
more  of  wine  a  day,  was  constantly  cured 
by  the  use  of  water. 

Others,  by  living  on  a  milk  diet  only, 
have  entirely  cureo  themselves. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  man  in  Italy 
who  was  particularly  successful  in  the  curt 
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of  the  goat:  his  modo  was  to  make  his 
patients  sweat  profusely,  by  obliging  thera 
to  go  up '  and  down  stairs,  though  with 
much  pam  to  themselves. 

A  quack  in  France  acquired  great  repu- 
tation for  the  cure  of  this  malady,  by  the 
use  of  a  medicine  he  called  **  Tincture  of 
the  Moon,"  of  which  he  administered  some 
drops  every  morning  in  a  basin  of  broth. 
It  was  nerer  used  by  any  but  the  riehest 
persons ;  for  the  price  of  a  bottle  full,  not 
larger  than  a  common  sixed  smelling  bottle, 
was  eighty  louis  d'ors.  Furetiere  mentions 
this  quack,  and  says  he  possessed  many 
Taloable  secrets.  He  adds,  that  the  sur- 
prising cures,  to  which  he  was  witness,  bv 
the  **  Tincture  of  the  Moon,**  astonished  all 
the  faculty  at  Paris.  The  operation  of  this 
medicine  was  insensible. 


storied 

OF   THE 

Craben  IBalttf^ 

No.  1I.» 


He  bad  been  in  Yorkshire  dftlet, 

▲mid  the  winding  lean ; 
Wliere  deep  and  low  the  bsmlets  lie 
Beneath  a  little  patch  ef  sky. 

And  little  patch  of  stan.— WoBMWOBm. 


The  Legend  of  the  Troller's  Gill* 

On  the  steep  fell's  height  ahnne  the  fair  moonlight. 

And  ita  bearoe  illam*d  the  dale. 
And  a  siWery  sheen  cloth'd  the  forest  green. 

Which  sigh'd  to  the  moaning  gale. 

From  Bumsal's  tower  the  midnight  hoar 

Had  toll'd,  and  its  echo  was  still. 
And  the  elfin  band,  from  faCrie  land. 

Was  Q^n  ElbOton  hill 

*Twas  silent  all,  save  the  waters  fall. 

That  with  never  ceasing  din. 
Roar  and  rush,  and  foam  and  gosh, 

la  Ironpsoar's  tnrablad  linn. 

From  his  cot  he  stept,  while  the  hoosehold  slept, 
And  he  carroll'd  with  boist'rons  glee. 

Bat  he  ne  hied  to  the  green  hUl's  side, 
The  faerie  train  to  see. 

He  wcDt  not  to  roam  with  his  own  dear  ma  i 

Along  by  a  pine-clad  sear. 
Nor  sing  a  lay  to  his  lad  ye  love, 

"Neath  the  light  of  the  polar  star. 

•  For  No.  I.,  see  the  «  Banquet  of  the  Dead." 


The  Troller,  I  Ween,  was  a  fe«rls«  wight. 

And,  as  legends  teU,  conld  hear 
The  night  winds  raTO,  in  the  KnaTO  KaoU  osTti* 

Withoaten  a  sign  of  fear. 

And  whither  now  are  his  fbotsteps  beat  ? 

And  where  is  the  Troller  boond  ? 
To  the  horrid  gin  of  the  limestone  hill. 

To  call  on  the  Spectre  Honnd  I 

And  on  did  he  pass,  o*«r  the  dew-beat  grM% 

While  the  sweetest  petfnmes  fell. 
From  the  blossoming  of  the  trees  whieh  spnsf 

In  the  depth  of  that  lonely  delL 

Now  before  his  eyes  did  the  daA  gill  rita, 

No  moon-ray  pieroed  its  glodn. 
And  his  steps  aronnd  did-  the  waters  sonadt 

Like  a  Toioe  from  a  haonted  tomb. 

And  there  as  he  stept,  a  shadderiag  crept 

O'er  his  frame,  scarce  known  to  fear. 
For  he  once  did  dream,  that  the  sprits  of  the  stream 

Had  loadly  called — Fobbkab  1 

An  aged  yew  in  the  rough  clifh  grew. 

And  nnder  its  sombre  shade 
Did  the  Troller  rest,  and  with  charms  oablest. 

He  a  magic  circle  made. 

Then  thrice  did  he  tarn  where  the  strearoen  iwiB,^ 

And  thrice  did  he  kiss  the  groond. 
And  with  solemn  tone,  in  that  gill  ao  lone. 

Ha  eaU'i  on  the  Spectre  Honnd  1 

And  a  bnming  brand  he  clasp'd  in  his  hand, 

And  he  nam*d  a  potent  qwll. 
That,  for  Christian  ear  it  were  sin  to  heai; 

And  a  sin  for  a  bard  to  teU.$ 

And  a  whirlwind  swept  by,  and  stormy  grew  the  sky. 

And  the  torrent  loader  roar'd. 
While  a  hellish  Aame,  o*er  the  Trailer's  stalwart  frame 

From  each  cleft  of  the  gill  was  poar'd. 

And  a  droadfal  thing  from  the  cliff  did  spring. 

And  its  wild  bark  thriU'd  aronnd— 
Ita  eyes  had  the  glow  of  the  fires  below— 

*Twas  the  form  of  the  Spectre  Honnd  f 
•  e  e 

When  on  ll|rlatonne's  height  glow'd  the  morning  light. 

And,  homo  on  the  monntaln  air. 
The  Prioriet  bell  did  the  peasants  tell 

*Twas  the  chanting  of  matin  prayer. 

By  peasant  men,  where  the  horrid  glen 

Doth  its  ragged  jaws  expand, 
A  corse  was  foond,  whero  a  dark  yew  frown'd. 
And  marks  wero  imprest  on  the  dead  man's  brtast^ 

Bat  they  seem'd  not  by  mortal  hand. 


•  A  cave  near  Thorp. 

t  The  Northern  Lights.    These  beaatifnl  nateem 
aTC  been  very  rivid  and  freqaent  of  late. 
t  These  two  lines  are  from  a  German  ballad. 
{  Bolton  Prior c. 
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Jk  U»  tmiag  calm  a  fuMial  fuum 
Slowlf  iloU  o'er  Um  woodland 

The  haTibolb  waro  on  a  nev-made  praTo 
la  **  BnraaaU**  ehareh'Tatd  f  reea.'* 


Tkat  fiuftral  yaalai  ia  tba  vMiaf 

Wkiok  foho'd  tko  dall  avooad, 
Was  hia*  o'ar  whoaa  grava  blae  karabaUa  wava, 

Wko  eall'd  oa  tko  Spaa!/a  Uooad  1 


The  aboTe  ball<«d  is  founded  on  a  tra« 
dition,  Tenr  common  amongst  the  moun- 
tatna  of  Cfmve».  The  spectre  hound  is 
Bm'gwL  Of  this  mysterious  personage  I 
am  aUe  lo  gWe  a  very  particular  account, 
having  only  a  few  days  ago  seen  Billy 

& ^y,  who  had  once  a  full  view  of  it, 

I  give  the  narrative  in  his  own  words ;  it 
would  detract  from  its  merit  to  alter  the 
anguage. 

BiLLT  B-<~'s  Adtehtueb. 


*  You  tee,  sir,  m  how  Fd  been  a  clock- 
dressing  at  Gurston  [Grassington],  and  Td 
^taid  rather  lat,  and  may  be  gitten  a  lile 
9up  o*  spirit,  but  I  war  far  from  being 
drunk,  and  knowed  every  thing  that  passed. 
It  war  about  11  o'clock  when  I  left,  and  it 
war  at  back  end  oV  year,  and  a  most  ad- 
mlnMe  [beautiful]  neel  it  war.  The  moon 
war  varra  breet,  and  I  nivver  seed  Ryl> 
9tone-fell  plainer  in  a'  n«T  life-  Now,  you 
we,  sir,  I  war  passin  down  t*  mill  loine, 
and  I  heerd  summut  come  past  me— bru&h, 
blush,  brush,  wi'  chains  rattling  a'  the 
while ;  but  I  seed  nothing ;  uid  thowt  I  to 
mysel,  now  this  is  a  most  mortal  queer 
thing.  And  I  then  stuid  still,  and  luik*d 
about  me,  but  I  seed  nothing  at  aw,  nobbut 
the  two  staoe  wa's  on  each  side  o*t'  mill 
loine.  Then  I  heerd  again  this  brush, 
brush,  brush,  wi'  the  chains ;  for  you  see, 
sir,  when  I  stuid  still  it  stopped ;  and  then, 
thowt  I,  this  mun  be  a  Bargest,  that  sae 
much  is  said  about :  and  I  hurried  on  to- 
wards t*  wood  brig,  for  they  say  as  how  this 
Bargest  cannot  cross  a  watter ;  but  lord, 
sir,  when  I  gat  o*er  t'  brig,  I  heerd  this 
same  thing  again;  so  it  mud  either  hev 
crossed  t'  watter,  or  gone  round  6y  f  tpring 
heed  J  [About  thirty  miles !]  And  then  I 
becam  a  valliant  man,  for  I  war  a  bit  freet- 
en'd  afore ;  and  thinks  I,  I'll  turn  and  hev 
a  peep  at  this  thing ;  so  I  went  up  Greet 
Bank  towards  Linton,  and  heerd  this  brush, 
brush,  brush,  wi*  the  chains  a'  the  way, 
out  I  seed  nothing ;  then  it  ceased  all  of  a 
Midden.  So  I  turned  back  to  go  haroe,  but 
Pd  hardly  reach *d  t'  door,  when   I   heerd 


again  this  brush,  bniah,  bniafa,  and  the 
chains  going  down  towards  t'  Hfliin  Hoiia«, 
and  I  followed  it,  and  the  moon  there  sbone 
varra  breet,  and  /  seed  Us  tail  J  Then, 
thowt  I,  thou  owd  thing !  I  can  say  Ise 
seen  thee  now,  so  I'll  away  hame.  When 
I  gat  to  t*  door,  there  war  a  girt  thing  like 
a  sheep,  but  it  war  larger,  ligging  across  C 
threshold  of  t*  door,  and  it  war  woolly 
like ;  and  says  I, '  git  up,'  and  it  wouJdn> 
git  up— then  says  I,  '  stir  thysel,'  and  it 
wouldn't  stir  itsel  1  And  I  grew  Talliant, 
and  I  rais'd  t'  stick  to  baste  it  wi',  and  then 
it  luik'd  at  me,  and  sich  oies !  [eyes]  they 
did  glower,  and  war  as  big  as  saucers,  and 
like  a  cruelled  ball ;  first  there  war  a  red 
rinff,  then  a  blue  one,  then  a  white  one  ; 
andthese  rings  grew  less  and  less  till  CAcy 
cam  to  a  dot  I  Now  I  war  nane  feer*d  on  it, 
tho'  it  girn'd  at  me  fearfully,  and  I  kepi  on 
saving  '  git  up,'  and  *  stir  thysel,*  and  t' 
wife  heerd  as  how  I  war  at  t'  door,  and  she 
cam  to  oppen  it ;  and  then  this  thing  gat 
up  and  walked  off, /or  it  war  wtarefeerd 
o  f  teiftihan,  it  war  o*me!  and  I  told  t' 
wife,  and  she  said  it  war  Bargest ;  but  I 
nivver  seed  it  since,  and  that's  a  true 
story ! " 

In  the  glossary  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carr's 
*'  Hore  Momenta  Cravens,"  I  find  the 
following^-'*  Bargest,  a  sprite  that  haunts 
towns  and  populous  places.  Belg.  birff, 
and  geest,  a  ghost"  I  really  am  not  a 
little  amused  at  Mr.  Carr*s  derivation, 
which  is  most  erroneous.  Barest  ia  not  a 
town  ghost,  nor  is  it  a  haunter  **  of  to^vns 
and  populous  places ;"  for,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  said  in  general  to  frequent  small  tiU 
lages  and  kiU$.  Hence  the  derivation  may 
be  bergf  Germ,  a  hUlj  and  geist,  a  ghost ; 
i.  e.  a  hill  ghost :  but  the  real  derivation 
appears  to  me  to  be  bar.  Germ,  a  bear,  and 
geist,  a  ghost ;  i.  e.  a  bear  ghost,  from  its 
appearing  in  the  form  of  a  bear  or  large 
dog,  as  Billy  B  's  narrative  shows.* 

The  appearance  of  the  spectre  hound  is 
said  to  precede  a  death ;  which  tradition 
will  be  more  fiilly  illustrated  in  my  next 
legend,  '*  The  Wise  Woman  of  Littondale.** 
Like  most  other  spirits  Bargest  is  supposed 
to  be  unable  to  cross  a  water ;  and  m  case 
any  of  my  CraTen  readers  should  ever 
chance  to  meet  with  his  ghostship,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say,  that  unless  they  give  him 
the  wall  he  will  tear  them  to  pieces,  or 
otherwise  illtreat  them,  as  he  did  one  Joha 
Lambert,  who,  refusing  to  let  him  have  the 

^  *  That  bean  were  cooimoo  ia  CraTCO  ia  aaci«at 
times  is  evideot  from  one  of  oar  Tillnirn  bring  railed 
Barden,  i.  e   the  beards  dev.    I  eoosider  this  dreaa 
stance  in  faronr  of  my  derivation .—T.  Q.  M. 
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wall,  wat  10  punished  for  his  want  ofman- 
nere,  that  he  died  in  a  few  days. 

This  superstilion  has  in  one  instance  been 
productive  of  good.  A  few  years  ago  an 
inhabitant  of  Threshfield  kepi  a  huge  he- 
goat,  which  the  wags  of  the  village  would 
sometimes  turn  into  the  lanes,  in  the  night- 
time, with  a  chain  about  his  neck,  to 
frighten  the  farmers  on  their  return  from 
Kettlewell  market.  They  once  determintd 
to  terrify  a  badger,  or  miller,  as  he  returnf  d 
from  the  market,  by  driving  the  animal 
with  the  chains,  &c.  into  the  lane  through 
which  the  man  of  meal  was  to  -pass.  About 
ten  o'clock  the  miller,  on  entering  Thresh- 
field with  his  cart,  espies  the  goat;  and 
hearing  the  chains,  overwhelmed  with  teN 
ror,Jhe  conjectures  it  to  be  Bargest,  that 
was  sent  to  take  him  away  for  his  dishonest 
dealings;  the  miller  stops  his  cart,  and 
kneeling  down  in  it,  thus  prayed,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  young  rogues  be- 
hind the  wall : — "  Good  Lord,  don't  let  the 
devil  take  me  this  time,  and  I'll  nevei 
cheat  any  more ;  do  let  me  get  safe  home, 
and  1^1  never  raise  my  meal  again  so  extra- 
▼agantly  as  I  have  done  of  late.''  He  did 
get  safe  home,  and  was  as  good  as  his  word 
till  he  discovered  the  trick,  when  he  returned 
to  his  old  malpractices ;  exemplifying  the 
old  epigram— 

**  Th«  davil  wm  i iek,  th«  devil  %  sMnk  would  be, 
Tke  devil  got  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  be." 

In  the  second  verse  of  the  legend  of"  The 
TroUer's  Gill,"  it  is  said, 

And  the  elfin  band  from  faCrie  land 
Wat  npon  Elboton  hiU. 

Elboton  is  the  largest  of  five  or  six  very 
romantic  green  hills,  that  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  some  tremendous  convulsion  of 
nature,  at  the  foot  of  that  fine  chain  of  fells, 
which  extends  from  Ry  1st  one  to  Burnsall, 
and  is  said  to  have  been,  from  *'  time  where- 
of the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,*'  the  haunt  of  faeries;  numbers 
of  these  pretty  little  creatures  having  been 
seen  there  by  several  men  of  honour  and 
veraciiy  in  this  neighbourhood,  one  of 
whom  has  had  a  faery  in  his  hand  I  The 
elfin  train  has  been  visible  in  many  parts 
of  our  district,  but  I  know  oi*  no  place  they 
frequent  more  than  Elboton.  One  of  these 
diminutive  beings,  called  -Hob,  is  reputed 
to  be  a  watchful  preserver  of  the  farmer's 
property,  and  a  most  industrious  workman. 
At  Close-house,  near  Skipton  in  Craven, 
Hob  used  to  do  as  much  work  in  one  night 
as  twenty  human  workmen  could  in  the 
same  time ;  and,  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  an  individual,  who  resided  there  about 


twenty  years  ago.  Hob  was  accastomed  to 
house  the  hay,  stack  the  com,  and  churn 
the  butter,  as  well  as  perform  several  other 
offices,  which  tended  materially  to  lessen 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman  and  the 
dairy  maid.  The  occupier  of  Close-house 
at  that  time,  thinking  to  make  Hob  some 
return  for  his  kindness  and  assiduity,  laid 
out  a  new  red  cloak  for  him,  which  so 
offended  the  good  faery,  that  he  ceased  hi* 
labours,  and  left  the  place.  On  the  spo« 
where  the  cloak  was  left,  the  following 
stanza  was  found, 

Hob  red  ooat,  Hob  ted  bood. 

Bob  do  yon  no  barm,  bat  no  more  good.* 

Loupscar,  alluded  to  in  the  third  verse,  is 
a  place  in  the  Wharfe  near  Burnsall,  where 
the  river  is  pent  in  with  rocks,  and  boils 
along  in  a  confined  channel,  and  then  dis- 
charges itself  into  a  pool  of  tremendous 
depth,  forming,  as  Dr.  Whitaker  says  ii 
his  history,  *^  a  scene  more  dreadful  than 
pleasing.*'  The  channel  of  the  Wharfe  is  in 
general  craggy,  and  the  river  abounds  with 
similar  vortices  to  Loupscar ;  the  two  most 
celebrated  of  which  are  the  Gastrills  above 
Grassington,  and  the  Strid,  in  Bolton 
woods.  The  latter  will  be  recognised  by 
the  poetical  reader,  as  the  fatal  gulf  where 
the  0oy  of  Egremond  was  drowned,  whose 
story  Rogers  has  versified  with  such  exqui- 
site pathos. 

"The  TroUer's  Giir  is  in  Skyram  pas- 
tures, beyond  Appletreewick.  '  I  visited  it 
a  few  days  ago,  when  the  torrent  was  con- 
sideiably  swollen  by  the  recent  heavy  rains 
amongst  the  mountains.  The  roar  of  the 
water,  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  over- 
hanging crags,  and  its  loneliness,  united  to 
heighten  the  terrors  of  the  place.  To  an 
inhabitant  of  London,  the  scene  of  the 
wolf's  glen,  in  the  Drury  version  of  "  Der 
Freischiitz,"  may  give  some  foint  idea  of  it. 
Dr.  Whitaker  thought  TroUer's  Gill  <<  want- 
ed the  deep  horror  of  Gordale,"  near  Mai 
ham.  There  is  certainly  more  sublimity 
and  grandeur  about  Gordale ;  but  as  to 
horror,  I  think  it  nothing  to  *'  the  Troller' 
Gill."    This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

The  l0t  verses  allude  to  the  beautifu^ 
and  ancient  custom,  still  universally  preva- 
lent throughout  our  district,  of  chanting  a 
solemn  dirge  at  funerals,  till  the  corpse 
reaches  the  church-yard  gateway.  I  know 
of  nothing  more  affecting  to  a  stranger  than 
to  meet,  at  evening,  a  funeral  train  proceed* 
ing  along  one  of  our  romantic  vallies,  while 
the  neighbouring  rocks  are  resonant  with 

•  Mr.  Story,  of  Oarfravr,  bas  written  a  btantifol 
Craven  fa<^r  tale,  ealled  Fits  Harold. 
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the  loud  dir^e  sung  bj  lb«  friendt  of  Um 
departed.  Long  may  this  cnttom  continne  I 
Too  many  of  our  old  customs  fiidl  into  mis- 
use by  the  ridicule  thrown  on  them  by 
dissenters,  as  being  popish,  &c. ;  but  I  am 
bappy  to  say,  that  in  Craven  the  dissenters 
are  great  encourageis  of  funeral  dirges.  In 
Mrs.  Heman's  sacred  melody,  **  Last  Rites," 
this  stanza  alludes  to  the  practice  :- 

Bf  th«  ehut«d  pMlm  that  fiUs 
RerttnttUj  tba  aaeient  kiUa, 
Ltara,  tkak  fioa  his  kaiTMli  done,        ** 
PMMUitt  b«ir  a  lm>Ui«r  om 
To  kit  iMt  rtpoM  I 


Chrmuhgiombk  Oaven, 
Nov.  6, 1827. 


T.  Q.  M. 


The  Second  Sebibs  of 

WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES, 

WiTB  Forty  Oaiginal  Desioks, 

BY  THOMAS  HOOD. 


**  WbAt  danoB  katk  powwigd 
Mv«r  IbraalM  tk«t  impOTtiaMt 


tkM,  that  tboa  wilt 
of  paaainf  ?** 
ScriUtrus. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  answer  the 
cpiestion  instead  of  Mr.  Hood,  I  shcmld 
say,  that  it  is  the  same  demon  which  pro* 
Tokes  me  to  rusli  directly  through  his  new 
volume  in  preference  to  ulf  a  doien  works, 
which  order  of  time  and  propriety  en- 
title to  pieviotts  notice.  This  book  de- 
tains me  from  my  purposes,  as  a  new  print 
in  a  shop>window  does  a  boy  on  his  way 
to  school;  and,  like  him,  at  the  risk  of 
being  found  fiiult  with  for  not  minding  my 
task,  I  would  talk  of  the  attractive  novelty 
to  wights  of  the  same  humour.  It  comes 
like  i^wd  news,  whidi  nobody  is  isnorant 
of,  and  every  body  tells  to  eveiy  body,  and 
sets  business  at  a  stand-still,  ft  puts  clean 
out  of  my  head  all  thought  of  another  en- 

f raving  for  the  present  sheet,  though  I 
now,  good  reader,  that  already  '*  I  oioe 
you  one" — perhaps  two: — ncTer  mind  I 
you  shall  have  *'  all  in  good  time;''  if  you 
don't,  rU  give  you  leave  to  eat  me.  With 
such  a  tender,  the  most  nntender  will,  or 
ought  to  be,  as  content  as  **  the  blacks  of 
Niger  at  its  in&nt  rill,"  seated  at  their 
**  wkiU-baHf*'  the  thirty-eishth  cvl— in  Mr. 
Hood's  book,  very  near  **  the  end," — a  very 
inviting  one  to  Shylock*kind  of  people, 
who  have  not 

*  ■•"■t  p«rehaaM,  aahappj  white  folks  cook'd, 

Aad  tkm  made  fraaof  afgro  oorporattons.**— p.  149. 


Mr.  Hood  begins—to  he  modest— with 
pleading  guilty  to  what  "he  calls  **  some 
verbal  misdemeanours,"  and  then,  leaving 
**  his  defence  to  Dean  Swift,  and  the  other 
great  European  and  oriental  pmndiis/'  puts 
himself  upon  his  country.  But  by  whom 
is  he  arraiened,  save  a  few  highwaymen  in 
the  ''  roard)  of  intellect,"  who  sagely  affirm, 
that  **  a  man  who  would  make  a  pun  would 
pick  a  pocket !" — a  saying  devised  by  some 
wag,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  these  dol- 
drums, who  never  hear  a  good  thing,  but 
thev  button  up  their  pockets  and  features, 
and  walk  oC  with  nothing  about  them  of 
likeness  to  humanity  but  the  biforked  form. 
For  capital  likenesses  of  such  persons,  turn 
to  the  story  of  **  Tim  Turpin,"  and  look 
first,  to  pay  due  honour,  at  the  engravings 
of  "  the  Judges  of  a-siie,*'  and  then  at 
"Jurors— not  con-jurors."  Portraits  of 
this  order  could  not  have  been  drawn  by 
any  other  than  a  dose  and  accurate  observer 
of  character.  Indeed,  that  Mr.  Hood  is 
eminently  qualified  in  this  respect,  he  has 
before  abundantly  testified;  espedally  bj 
^  The  Progress  of  Cant,"  a  print  that  must 
occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  a  history 
of  Character  and  Caricature,  whenever  such 
a  work  shall  be  written.*  In  this  new 
series  of  **  Whims  and  Oddities,"  he  p 
sents  a  sketch,  called  **  In&nt  Genius ; - 
little  boy  delighted  with  having  rudely 
traced  an  uncouth  figure ;  such  a  *^  draw- 
ing" as  excites  a  good  mistaken  mother 
to  declare,  "  the  little  follow  has  quite  a 

genius,  and  will  be  very  clever  if  he  only 
as  encouragement:" — and  thus  many  a 
child*s  talent  for  fine-drawing— which,  at 
the  tailoring  trade,  midht  hare  secured  the 
means  of  living— -has  oeen  misenconraged 
to  the  making  up  of  fifth-rate  artists  with  a 
starvation  income.  Hie  engrraving  of  the 
**  Infant  Genius  **  illustrates  the  f^lowing 
poem. 


Tbe  Prog  BESS  of  Art. 

O  happy  tiae  l—Arf  s  early  daya  I 

Whta  o^mr  aaok  daed,  with  iwaet  ttHtpnl^ 

NardMuaJike  I  haay  I 
Whea  great  Rembraadt  bat  little  aeea  d, 
Aad  each  old  maetera  all  weca  deem'd 

Aa  Bothiag  to  the  yoaag  I 


•  A  «  Hletorr  of  the  Art  of  Carieatariag.  by  J.  P. 
Maleoln.  F.8.A.,  1813^**  4to.,  te  by  ao  aieaaa  what  Ito 
title  purporta.  Mr.  Malcolm  wae  a  rery  worthy  naa, 
aad  a  diliKent  oompiler  of  fiMstt  oa  other  ealqeeta ;  bet, 
ia  the  work  allnded  to,  he  utterly  failed,  froai  waat  of 
kaowledfre  aad  ditcriniaatioa.  He  ooafimadt  charac- 
ter with  rarieature,  aad  waa  otherwise  iaadeqaate  l» 
the  ta>k  h«  nndertook. 
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.Soni9  mntehj  ttralkn — abropt  and  few 
So. easily  and  twift  I  drew, 

Safllo'd  for  mj  design ; 
My  sketchy,  superficial  hand. 
Drew  solids  at  a  dash— and  spann'd 

A  sofface  with  a  line. 

Not  long  my  eye  was  tbas  oonteot. 
Bat  grew  more  critical — my  bent 

Essay'd  a  higher  walk ; 
I  copied  leaden  eyes  in  lead — 
Rhvematic  hands  in  white  and  red. 

And  gonty  feet— in  chalk. 

Anon  my  ttodions  art  for  days 
Kept  makiag  faces— happy  ]4uaM^ 

For  faces  such  as  mine  I 
Acoomplish*d  in  the  details  fheo 
I  left  the  minor  parts  of  men. 

And  drew  the  form  diTine. 

Old  gods  and  heroes    Trojan— Omek, 
Figores— long  after  the  aataqne, 

Great  Ajaz  jnstly  feav*d  ; 
Hectors  of  whom  at  night  I  d««amt. 
And  Nestor,  fringed  enough  to  tempt 

Bird-nestert  to  his  beard. 

A  Bacchos,  leering  on  a  bowl, 
A  Pallas,  that  oatstar'd  her  owl, 

A  Vulcan- very  lame  s 
A  Oiao  stack  about  with  stars. 
With  my  right  hand  I  marder'd  Mai«— 

(One  Williams  did  the  same.) 

But  tir'd  ot  this  dry  work  at  last. 
Crayon  and  chalk  aside  I  cast. 

And  gave  my  tamsh  a  drink  I 
Dipping— ••  aa  whan  a  painter  daps 
In  gloom  of  earthquake  and  eelipea  — 

That  i»— in  Indian  ink. 

Oh  then,  what  hlaek  Moat  Blaocs  ai«oe. 
Crested  with  soot,  and  not  with  snows  ; 

What  clouds  of  dingy  hue  I 
In  spite  of  what  the  bard  has  pena'd, 
I  fear  the  distance  did  not  **  lend 

EnchantoMnt  to  the  Tiaw.** 

Not  Radcliflb's  hraah  did  e'er  dnign 
Black  Forests,  half  so  black  as  mine. 

Or  lakes  BO  like  a  pall;. 
The  CUnese  cake  dispers'd  a  ray 
Of  darkness,  like  the  light  of  Day 

And  Martin  orer  all. 

Yet  nrchin  pride  snttain'd  me  still, 
I  gaa'd  on  all  with  right  good-will. 

And  spread  the  dingy  tint; 
**  No  holy  Lake  helped  me  to  paint. 
The  Devil  surely,  not  a  saint, 

Had  aay  finger  in'tr 


But  colours  came  I— like  morning  light. 
With  gorg^us  hues  displacing  night. 

Or  spring's  enliven'd  scene  t 
At  once  the  sable  shadee  withdrew ; 
My  skies  got  very,  very  blue ;    . 

My  trees  extremely  green. 

And  wash'd  i>y  my  cosmetic  brash. 
How  beauty's  cheek  began  to  blush ; 

With  locks  of  auburn  stain— 
(Not  Ooldsmiih*s  Aiibaxn>-4mt-broWB  hair. 
That  made  her  loveliest  of  the  fair ; 

Not  *"  loveliest  of  the  plain  r 

Her  lips  were  of  vermilion  hue ; 
Love  in  her  eyes,  and  Pruasiaa  bint. 

Set  all  my  heart  in  flama  I— 
A  young  Pygmalion,  I  adored 
The  maids  I  made— but  tima  waa  stov'd 

With  evil— and  it  came  1 

Penpective  dawa'd— «ad  aoon  I  saw 
My  houses  stand  against  its  law  ; 

And  **  keeping^  all  nnkept  I 
My  beautiee  wera  no  logger  things 
For  love  and  fond  imaginings ; 

But  honrors  to  be  wept ! 

* 

Ah !  why  did  knowledge  ope  my  eyes  ? 
Why  did  I  get  more  artiet-wiae  ? 

It  only  serves  to  hint. 
What  grave  defects  and  wants  are  mine ; 
That  I'm  no  Hilton  in  design* 

In  nature  no  Dewint  I 

Thrice  happy  time  I— Art's  early  days  I 
When  o'er  each  deed  with  sweet  self-praise. 

Narcissus-like  I  hung  I 
When  great  Rembrandt  but  little  seem'd, 
And  such  old  masters  all  wnt  deem'd 

As  nothing  to  the  young  I 

In  yerification  of  the  old  saying,  <<  Once 
a  man,  twice  a  child,"  Mr.  Hood  tells  Oi 
**  A  School  for  Adults," — and  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  aged  men,  baldheaded  and  wigged« 
whose  education  had  been  neglected,  study- 
ing their  A,  B,  C.  A  letter  from  one  ot 
them  at  a  preparatory  school  is  exceedingly 
amusing.  The  article  is  preceded  by  a 
dramatic  scene. 

Servamt  How  well  you  saw 
Your  father  to  school  to-day,  kimnag  how  apt 
He  is  to  play  the  troaat 

Sqh,  But  is  he  not 
/•t  gone  to  school  ? 

SenwU*  Stand  by,  and  you  shall  sea. 

SnUr  three  old  sma,  with  tatehrit,  iittging. 

AU  three.    Domine,  domine,  duster. 

Three  knaves  in  a  cluster. 
Son.  O  this  is  gallant  pastime.    Nay,  oome  en 
Is  this  your  school  ?  was  that  your  lesson,  ha  > 
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iff  Old  Mum.  Pny,  bow.  good  torn,  indoad,  ii 

SoJi.  Iad4r«d 
Tott  dMll  to  lehooL    Awaj  with  him ;  and  tok* 
Their  wafdiips  with  him,  th«  whole  eluter  of  them. 

id  Old  Mm,  Yo«  ehaa'C  eead  ua,  now,  so  foa  whanH— 

3d  Old  Mom.  We  beaoBe  of  your  father,  eo  we  be'ot.— 

Som. 
Awaf  with  'eok.  I  tm^ ;  and  tell  their lehool-mistreu 
What  truaata  thej  are,  and  bid  her  pay  *em  loiiadly. 

AUthn€.  Ohl  ohl  ohl 

Lady.  Alaa !  iHU  aobod j  bff  pardon  for 
The  poor  old  bofi  ? 

TtwotU§r.  Do  moB  of  each  fair  jmn  here  go  to  echeol  ? 

iVWio^^hej  would  die  diiaeee  eke 
Theoe  were  fraat  ooholan  ia  their  joath ;  but  whea 
Age  growl  npoa  men  here,  their  learning  waste*, 
Aad  00  deeaye,  that,  if  they  lire  aatil 
Threeaoore,  their  iom  eead  'em  to  school  agaia ; 
They'd  die  at  apeeehleoi  else  as  aew-born  ehildrea. 

gTrttoeffer.  Tis  a  wise  aatioa,  and  the  piety 
Of  the  yoang  men  most  rare  aad  eommeadable : 
Yet  give  me,  as  a  straager,  leare  to  heg 
Their  liberty  this  day. 

Sou.  'Tis  granted. 
Hold  op  yonr  heads :  aad  thaak  the  geatleman. 
Like  sehdlars,  with  yonr  heels  now. 

AU  tkn0.  Oratias I gratias I  gratias  1  [EaU^iUifimgJ] 
**  Tmm  AimroDM,**  by  R.  Bnmt. 

No  reader  of  the  first  senes  of  the 
**  Whims  and  Oddities*'  can  have  forgotten 
<<  The  Spoiled  Child  **  of  *<  Mv  Aunt  Sha- 
keriy,"  or  the  unhappy  lady  herself;  and 
now  we  are  informea  that  *'  towards  the 
dose  of  her  life,  my  aunt  Shakerly  increased 
rapidly  in  bulk :  she  kept  adding  growth 
unto  her  growth, 
**  Giring  a  snm  of  more  to  that  which  had  too  mneh," 

till  the  result  was  worthy  of  a  Smithfield 
premium.  It  was  not  the  triumph,  how- 
ever, of  any  systematic  diet  for  the  promo- 
tion of  fat, — (except  oyster-eating  there  is 
no  human  system  of  «fatt-feedmg,)— on  the 
contrary,  she  lived  abstemiously,  diluting 
her  food  with  pickle-acids,  and  keeping 
frequent  fasts  in  order  to  reduce  her  com- 
pass; but  they  failed  of  this  desirable 
effect.  Nature  had  planned  an  original 
tendency  in  her  organixation  that  was  not 
to  be  overcome :— ^he  would  hare  fattened 
on  sour  krout. 

''  My  uncle,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  decreased 
daily;  originally  a  little  man,  he  became 
lean,  shrunken,  wisened.  There  was  a  pre- 
disposition in  his  constitution  that  made 
him  spare,  and  kept  him  so : — ^he  would 
have  mllen  off  even  on  brewer's  grains. 

<'  It  was  the  common  joke  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  designate  my  aunt,  my  uncle, 
and  the  infant  Shakerly,  as  *  Wholesale, 
Retail,  and  Fon  Exportation;'  and,  in 
truth,  they  were  not  inapt  impersonations 


of  that  popular  inscription, — my  aunt  a 
giantess,  my  uncle  a  pigmy,  and  the  (shild 
being  •  carried  abroad.* " — ^This  is  the  com* 
menoement  of  an  article  entitled  '*  The 
DeeUne  of  Mrs.  Shakerly.'* 

A  story  of  *'  the  Absentee,"  and  of  the 
'*  absent  tea,"  on  a  friend*s  visit  to  him,  is 
painfully  whimsical.  Akin  to  it  is  ao  en- 
graving of  a  person  who  had  retired  to  rest 
coming  down  stairs  in  his  shirt,  and  shorts^ 
and  great  alarm,  with  a  chamber-light  in 
his  hand,  and  the  top  of  his  nightcap  in  a 
smothering  blaze,  exclaiming 

*'  Don't  you  smeli  Fhre  r* 

Rub  ! — ran  for  St.  Cleoieat's  cngiae  I 

For  the  pawnbroker's  all  in  a  blasi^ 
And  Uie  pledges  are  frying  and  singing — 

Oh  I  how  the  poor  pawners  will  erase  ! 
Now  where  can  the  tnmooek  be  drinking  ? 

Was  there  aver  so  thirsty  an  elf  ? — 
Bat  he  still  maj  tope  on,  for  Vm  Odnkiagr 

That  the  pings  are  as  drj  asUmaetf. 

The  engines  I— I  hear  them  eome  nunbling : 

There^  the  Pbeenlx  *  the  Globe  I  aad  the  S«a  \ 
What  a  row  there  will  be,  aad  a  gramblim^. 

When  the  water  dott*t  start  for  a  na  I 
See !  there  thej  eome  racing  and  tearing 

AU  the  street  with  load  voices  is  fiU'd  ; 
Oh  1  it's  onlj  tbe  firemen  a-swearing 

At  a  man  tbej'fe  ran  over  and  kill'd  I 


How  sweetif  the  sparks  fljr  awa/  now. 

And  twinkle  like  stars  ia  the  skj ; 
It's  a  wonder  the  engines  don't  play  now- 

Bat  I  nerer  saw  water  so  shjr  I 
Whj  thoe  isn't  eaongh  for  a  anlpe. 

And  the  fire  it  is  fiercer,  alas! 
Oh  1  instead  of  the  New  River  pipe. 

They  have  gone— that  Uiey  havcto  tlia 


Only  look  at  the  poor  little  P ^"s 

On  the  rpof— is  there  any  thing  sadder  ? 
My  dean,  keep  fast  hold,  if  yoa  please. 

And  they  won't  be  an  hoar  with  the  ladder! 
Bat  if  any  one's  hot  in  their  feet. 

And  in  very  great  haste  to  be  sav'd. 
Here's  a  nice  easy  bit  in  the  street, 

Tliat  M'Adam  has  lately  uapav'dl 

There  is  some  one — I  see  a  dark  shape 

At  that  window,  the  hottest  of  alU — 
My  good  woman,  why  dra't  yon  escape  ? 

Never  think  of  yoar  bonnet  and  shawl  x 
If  yoar  dress  is'nt  perfoot,  what  is  tt 

For  once  in  a  way  to  yoar  hart  ? 
When  yonr  hnsbaad  is  paying  a  visit 

Then,  at  Number  ^onrteen,  in  his  shirtl 

Oaly  see  how  she  throws  oat  her  cAoMy  f 
Her  basins,  aad  teapots,  aad  all 

The  most  brittle  of  Aer  goods— or  any, 
B«t  they  all  break  in  breakiag  their  fsll : 
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8«ak  tkiift  *>•  Mtnni/  Um  bat  «  A  Ballad  SlVCIB 

From  •  twa4U»7  wbdow  to  throw—  ,  ■       »       .        i        .  .  « 

Sk*  mi(ht  uTt  •  food  ino  booiid  duot.  "  ■  towncrier  for  the  adverting  of  lott 

For  iktro'a  pleat/ of  p«opla  bolowl-  tunes.     HaDger  hath  made  him  a  wind  in- 

O  d«r  I  .k.t .  b...tif«i  auk  I  rtrument ;  his  want  is  Tocal.  and  not  he. 

Ho.  it  d».  thro-  th.  window  ud  door ;  «'*  r"'«=e  h*^  goM  a-begging  before  he 

w.  d»u  Mo.  i»>r  .  Mroom  ud  .  oiMk.  V>^^  "  "P  '^^  applied  It  to  the  same  trade 

WkoitkowoiuB  fall!  thro*  with  tho  door  I  " ''as  too  Strong  to  hawk  mackerel,  bul 

Tlior.  I  tharo  I  what  a  TolU,/  of  dam*.  ^as  just  Soft  enough  for  Robin  Adair.    Hit 

And  then  f oddaniy  all  ii  obecnr-d !—  business  is  to  make  popular  songs  unpopu. 

Well— Pm  glad  10  my  heart  that  I  oame;—  'af. — he  gives  the  air,  like  a  weathercock. 

Bat  I  hope  the  poor  man  i<  inaurM  t  With  many  Tariations.   As  for  a  key,  he  has 

There  are  ballads  in  the  "  New  Series"  !*"'  °"«-?  'atch-key-for  all  manner  of 

thai  rival  "  Sally  Brown  and  Ben  the  Car-  '""^'^  f"°   "  ">«/  «'«   '»  P«»»  f "«" 

penter"  in  the  former  volume.   Of  this  class  '""""f'  "'«  lower  sorts  of  people,    he 

are  '•  Mary's  Ghost ;"  the  stoiy  of  «  Tim  ,'??''.*»  ""*  "°'"  •'^f.'  «°""'5y  banker's,  as 

Turpio,"  n^entioned  before ;  and  another  of  1^"''.",\"'"-    "'*  '°"**  ^""^  »  ~P?" 

«  Jack  HaU,"  showing,  how  Jack  was  an  f^""^'  *»'  h.*?V"<*» /»[  ^PP«"  »"?  <9r 

andertaker's    mute-how  Jack  someUmes  »h«  n">»'ca|  divisions  he  hath  no  regard,  but 

drove  the  hearse-^ow  Jack  was  in  league  ?'"??  "P'.!'      *  ^"n'  r"'*?"'  ^''!"«  "5^ 

with  resurrecUon-men,  and  stole  the  bodies  ^f^  "^     •*       "l   Before  beginn.nr   he 

he  buried— how  Death  met  Jack   in  St.  ?„*"'","  P'?? '!"''  g>n;  and  he  is  always 

Pancras  bnrying^round,  and  shook  hands  „ '?*iT'."'*  ^PT^*"  "'«'*'»  his  thrwt. 

with  him-liow  Death  invited  Jack  home  "*  ''!l'? ''"'."'°«  shake  and  that  is  in  wm- 

to  supperw-how  Jack  preferred  going  to  1"\   His  voice  sounds  flat,  from  flatulence ; 

the  (A^ire  Cheese,  and  Death  didn't-  f^t       l"*"  k**"***'  ' m*  *.K?''5!"f 

how  Jack  w»i  brought  to  Death's  door,  *;"en.  whenever  he  can.    Nolwiths  and.ng 

and  what  he  saw  tfiere-how  Jack  was  ^^  I' *'"«!'"''' f^"»  KJ°"?f ?*''■.'* '*'''» 

obUged  to  go  in.  and  Death  introduced  him  *"*«'"  *°'°      ,  ***  ^  °^  ^^  '"**'•. 
to  his  fn^ds  as  "Mr.  Hall  the  body-         '»«« yo"  only  performer  that  requires 

snatcher"-how  Jack  got  ofl"  without  bid-  "°'  many  enUeaUes  for  a  song ;  for  he  will 

ding  them  good  night-how  Jack  was  in-  '^^^  without  asking,  to  a  street  cur  or  a 

disposed^ow  twilve  doctors  came  to  visit  ^^^  '^a     j"  ""''  '^'"'*'^»f»  '*  »» 

JacVwitbout  taking  fees-how  Jack  got  »  '""%  a^w  dinner  seeing  that  he  never 

worse,  and  how  he  confessed  he  had  s^ld  t^^J      *  '-"^  **'  ''"""'•  ^^  ■^'^^^ 

his  own  body  twelve  different  times  to  the  ^™,  ha»  ears,  sings  very  commonly  in  vain, 

twelve  doctor«-how  the  twelve  doctor,  did  .'?%™f  *!'.»  *?""*7'.  .l**  «  ».»  Endishman, 

not  know  Jack  was  so  bad-how  the  twelve  Z    ^      ,  '"I*"?''*  ^V^  »ing.  whether  he 

doctors  disputed  in  Jack's  room    which  „"  Ti-°.k     •.~"k  "!•*'*."  "'"'j"*^ 

shouM  have  his  body  Ull  twelve  o'clock-  {^^'tn  ''"      *  '''        "  "      *°  ^ 
how  Jack  then  departed,  the  twelve  doctors         a    •"    *    vi    •  u        v    *  u-       ir*     l 
couldn't  tell  how- and  how,as  Jack's  body        An  mcurablejoker  objects  himself  to  the 

could  not  be  found,  the  twelve  doctor.  d<^  L?°"? '!"'=*  "'^^k  i°?K'^*^'.?°'J^^ 
parted,  and  not  one  of  them  was  satisfied.  ,''*JjP«'V^*  r  *  '  Ak  .^  7«  wk'"'' 
In  the  forementioned  ballads  there  are  "owing  declaration  of  the  author  of  "Whims 
many  «  verbal  misdemeanours,"  at  which  *"•*  ^*''"«  "  qn^uonable.  He  says :- 
the  author  cautiously  hints  in  his  preface  tt  a  im  t% 
with  some  tokens  of  deprecation :— «  Let  ^  ^^"  ^°® 
me  suggest/'  he  says,  *^  that  a  pun  is  some-  Is  none  of  my  bugbears.  Of  the  bite  of 
what  like  a  cherry  :  though  there  may  be  a  dogs,  large  ones  especially,  I  have  a  rea- 
slight  outward  indication  of  partition — of  sonable  dread ;  but  as  to  any  participation 
duplicity  of  meaning — yet  no  gentleman  in  the  canine  frenzy,  I  am  somewhat  seep- 
need  make  two  bites  at  it  against  his  own  tical.  The  notion  savours  of  the  same 
pleasure.  To  accommodate  certain  readers,  fanciful  superstition  thai  invested  the  sub- 
notwithstanding,  I  have  refrained  from  jects  of  Dr.  Jenner  with  a  pair  of  horns, 
putting  the  majority  in  italics.''  He  is  Such  was  affirmed  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
equally  sinful  and  considerate  in  his  prose :  vaccine  matter— and  I  shall  believe  what 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  character,  I  have  heard  of  the  canine  virus,  when  I 
which  fairly  claims  a  place  with  those  of  see  a  rabid  gentleman,  or  gentlewoman, 
bishop  Earle,  sir  Thomas  Oveibury,  and  with  flap  ears,  dew-claws,  and  a  brush* 
even  Butler.  tail !-~ 
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"  I  put  no  fcith  in  \hm  ?ulgar  rtories  of  —the  bank  clerks— iht  lundntMS— sweet- 
human  beings  betaking  themseWes,  throuffh  heart— mother  and  sastera — the  two  bed- 
a  dog-bite,  to  dog-habits  :  and  consider  the  heatera— all  mherit  ^the  rabies,  and  ran 
smotherings  and  drownings,  that  have  ori-  aboot  to  bite  others.*' 
ffinated  in  that  fancy,  as  cruel  as  the  murders  Bat,  is  not  this  drollery  on  hydrophobia 
for  witchciuft.  Are  we,  for  a  few  yelpings,  feigned  ?  Is  it  not  tnie  that  a  certain  boot- 
to  stifle  all  the  disciples  of  Loyola— Jesuits*  maker  receiYes  orders  every  July  from  the 
baik— or  plunge  unto  death  all  the  conva-  author  of  «*  Whims  and  Oddities,''  for  boots 
lescenU  who  may  take  to  baik  and  wine  ?  to  reach  above  the  calf,  of  calf  so  inordi- 

"  As  for  the  hydrophobia,  or  loathing  of  nately  stout  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting 
water,  I  have  it  mildly  myself.  My  head  the  teeth  of  a  dog,  however  viciously  rabid, 
turns  invariably  at  thin  washy  potations,  and  with  underleathers  of  winter  thickness. 
With  a  dog,  indeed,  the  case  is  different—  for  the  purpose  of  kicking  all  dogs  withal, 
he  is  a  water^rinker ;  and  when  he  takes  in  the  canicular  days  !  These  queries  are  not 
to  grape-juice,  or  the  stronger  cordials,  may  nmd  upon  Mr.  H.  with  the  tongue  of  scan- 
be  dangerous.  But  I  have  never  seen  one  dal ;  of  that,  indeed,  he  has  no  fear,  for  he 
with  a  bottle— except  at  his  uil.  dreads  no  tongue,  but  (to  use  his  quotsr 
.« there  are  other  dogs  who  are  bom  to  tion  from  Lord  Dubedy)  the  «  TermiColar 
haunt  the  liquid  element,  to  dive  and  swim  tongue."  This  little  exposure  of  bis  pre- 
—and  for  such  to  shun  the  lake  or  the  pond  failing  weakness  he  has  provoked,  by 
would  look  suspicious,  A  Newfoundlander,  a£RBcting  to  discredit  what  his  sole  shakes 
standing  up  from  a  shower  at  a  door-way,  a*  every  summer. 

or  a  spaniel  with  a  parapluie,  might  be  in-  Hie  «  New  Series  of  Wbims  and  Oddi- 

nocently  destroyed.    But  when  does  sudk  ties"  abounds  with  drolleries.     Its  author's 

a  cur  occur  f  ^  Forty  Designs"  are  all  ludicrous ;  and, 

Mr.  Hood  answers  the  question  himself  that  they  have  been  engraven  with  fidelity 

by  «  hydrophobia*'  of  his  own  creation,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  his  oomph- 

namely,  an  engraving  of  a  dog,  on  whom  ment  to  the  engraver.  "  My  hope  persuades 

he  makes  **  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  me,"  he  says, «« that  my  illustrations  cannot 

end :"  and  whom  he  represents  vralking  hare  degenerated,  so  ably  have   I  been 

'  biped-fashion ;  he  hath  for  hU  shield,  as  ieoonded  by  Mr.  Edward  Willis ;   who. 

Handle  Holme  would  say,  an  umbrella  serf,  lik«  the  humane  Walter,  has  befriended  my 

charged  with  the  stick  thereof;  as  a  bend  or.  cispring  in  the  wood."*    TTiough  the  en- 

"  The  career  of  this  animal,"  says  Mr,  gmvings  are  indescribably  expressive,  yet 

Hood,  «isbutatypeofhisvictim'8-«up.  a  lew  m«r  be  hinted  at,  vis. 

pose  some  bank  clerk.     He  was  not  bitten,  "*  SpeJc  up,  sir ! '  a  youth  on  his  knees, 

but  only  splashed  on  the  hand  by  the  mad  vehemently  declaring  his  love,   yet   in  a 

foam  or  dog-spray  :  a  recent  flea-bite  gives  tone  not  sufficiently  kmd,  to  a  female  on  a 

entrance  to  the  virus,  and  in  less  thanUuree  «oi^  ^^o  doth  •'  incline  her  ear"  with  a 

yeais  it  gets  possession.    Then  the  tragedy  trumpet,  to  assialt  the  auricle, 

bejrins.      The    unhappy    gentleman   first  *•  In  and  out  Pensioners,    exemphfyiDg 

evinces  uneasiness  at  being  called  on  for  the  «^Suaviter  in  modo,"  and  «  Foititer 

his  New  River  rates.    He  answers  the  col-  »"  '^^              .    ,  „ 

spare. 

ir  ad- 
does  not 
off.  From  that  time  he  geu  worse.  He  wt  before--to^a  boy  on  the  ground, 
refiises  slops— turns  up  a  pug  nose  at  pump  "  Banditti,  street  minstrels, 
water-anrat  last,  on  a  washing-*^y>  ^^  "  ^"^  ^  T  Death  collecting  his  dust- 
flying  at  the  lauriaress,  rushes  out,  ripe  for  cri«fca/^  speaking,  this  might  be  object- 
hunting,  to  the  street.    A  twilight  remem-  ed  to. 

brance  leads  him  to  the  house  of  his  intend-  "  Crane-iology ;"  a  crane,  with   its  bill 

ed.    He  fastens  on  her  hand— next  worries  calHper-wise,  speculaUug  on  a  scnll,  Md 

his  mother— takes  a  bit  apiece  out  of  his  ascertaining  ito  developements. 

brothers  and  sisters-runs  a-muck,  « givine  '*  A  Retrospective  Review ;    ▼«?  |rteral 

tonffue;    all  through   the  suburbs  — and  •«  She  is  all  heart ;"  a  very  hearty  body, 

finally,  is    smothered  by  a  pair  of  bed-  "  The  last  visit;"  quacks, 
beaters  in  Moorfields. 


«  According,  to  popi^Jar  '^^^^^^^'  .  Thi.pMM,.i.  quoted  b««fn«ki«lf-li-^.«d 
chief  ends  not  here.  The  dog's  master—  f^^diy  ^f^Smi  toward,  the  wonhj  twtboh  nenSoMd 
the  trainer,  the  friends,  human  and  canine     id  ii. 
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*'  The  Angel  of  Death  ;**  uiie  of  them^ 
very  fine. 
•'*  Joiners ;''  Vicar  and  Moses. 

"  Drill  and  Broadcast  ;*'  nature  and  art. 

'* High-born  and  Low-born;**  odd  dif 
ferences. 

**  Lawk  I  I  Ve  forgot  the  brandy !''  abo* 
minably  proyoking-<-only  look  I 

"  Comparative  Physiology*'  is  '<  a  wan- 
dering camel-driver  and  exhibitor,  parad- 
ing, for  a  few  pence,  the  creature's  outland- 
lish  hump,  vet  burthened  himself  with  a 
bunch  of  flesh  between  the  shoulders/'— 

**  Oh  woald  soibe  power  the  fiftie  gi*  vi 
To  see  oanal's  as  othen  see  as  P* 

Mr.  Hood*s  talents  are  as  versatile  as  his 
imagination  is  excursive :  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide,  whether  he  excels  in  the 
ludicrous  or  the  grave.  He  depicts  a 
pathetic  scene  with  infinitely  delicate  and 
discriminative  touches,  and  his  powers  are 
evidently  equal  to  a  high  order  of  poetical 
grandeur.  His  "  Sally  Holt  and  the  Death 
of  John  Hayloft,**  is  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  natural  feeling. 

*'  Nature^  unkind  to  Sally  Holt  as  to 
Dogberry,  denied  to  her  that  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing,  which  comes  to  some 
by  instinct.  A  strong  principle  of  religion 
made  it  a  darling  point  with  ner  to  learn  to 
read,  that  she  might  study  in  her  Bible : 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  help  of  my  cousin, 
and  as  ardent  a  desire  for  learning  as  ever 
dwelt  in  scholar,  poor  Sally  never  mastered 
beyond  A-B-ab.  Her  mind,  simple  as  her 
heart,  was  unequal  to  any  more  difficult 
combinations.  Writing  was  worse  to  her 
than  conjuring.  My  cousin  was  ber  ama- 
nuensis :  and  from  the  vague,  unaccount- 
able mistrust  of  ignorance,  the  itiditer  took 
the  pains  always  to  compare  the  verbal 
message  with  the  transcript,  by  counting 
the  number.of  the  words. 

**  I  would  give  up  all  the  tender  epistles 
uf  Mrs.  Arthur  Brooke,  to  have  read  one  of 
Sally*s  epistles;  but  they  were  amatory, 
and  therefore  kept  sacred :  for  plain  as  she 
was,  Sally  Holt  had  a  lover. 

**  There  is  an  unpretending  plainness  in 
some  faces  that  has  its  charm — an  unaffect- 
ed ugliness,  a  thousand  times  more  bewitch- 
ing than  those  would-be  pretty  looks  that 
neither  satisly  the  critical  sense,  nor  leave 
the  matter  of  beauty  at  once  to  the  imagi- 
nation. We  like  better  to  make  a  new  face 
than  to  mend  an  old  one.  Sally  had  not 
one  good  feature,  except  those  which  John 
Hayloft  made  for  her  in  his  dreams ;  and  to 
judge  from  one  token,  her  partial  fancy  was 
equally  answerable  for  his  charms.    One 


precious  lock — no,  not  a  lock,  but  rather  a 
remnant  of  very  short,  very  coarse,  very 
yellow  hair,  the  clippings  of  a  military  crop, 
for  John  was  a  corporal — stood  the  fore- 
most item  amongst  her  treasures.  To  her 
they  were  curls,  golden,  Hyperian,  and 
cherished  long  after  the  parent-head  was 
laid  low,  with  many  more,  on  the  bloody 
plain  of  Salamanca. 

"  I  remember  vividly  at  this  moment  the 
ecstasy  of  her  grief  at  the  receipt  of  the 
fatal  news.  She  was  standing  near  the 
dresser  with  a  dish,  just  cleaned,  in  her  dex- 
ter hand.  Ninety-nine  women  in  a  hundred 
would  have  dropped  the  dish.  Many  would 
have  flung  themselves  after  it  on  the  floor; 
but  Sally  put  it  up,  orderly,  on  the  shelf. 
The  fall  of  John  Hayloft  could  not  induce 
the  fall  of  the  crockery.  She  felt  the  blow 
notwithstanding ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
emptied  her  hands,  began  to  give  way  to 
her  emotions  in  her  own  manner.  Affliction 
vents  itself  in  various  modes,  with  different 
temperaments  :  some  rage,  others  compose 
themselves  like  monuments.  Some  weep, 
some  sleep,  some  prose  about  death,  and 
others  poetize  on  it.  Many  take  to  a  bottle, 
or  to  a  rope.  Some  go  to  Margate,  or 
Bath. 

"  Sally  did  nothing  of  these  kinds.  She 
neither  snivelled,  travelled,  sickened,  mad- 
dened, nor  ranted,  nor  canted,  nor  hung, 
nor  fuddled  herself— she  only  rocked  her- 
self ujpon  the  kitchen  chair ! 

*'Tne  action  was  not  adequate  to  her  re- 
lief. She  got  up—took  a  fresh  chair— then 
another— and  another — and  another, — till 
she  had  rocked  on  all  the  chairs  in  the 
kitchen. 

"  The  thing  was  tickling  to  both  sympa- 
thies. It  was  pathetical  to  behold  her  grief, 
but  ludicrous  that  she  knew  no  better  how 
to  grieve. 

''  An  American  might  have  thought  that 
she  was  in  the  act  of  enjoyment,  but  for  an 
intermitting  O  dear!  O  dearl  Passion 
could  not  wring  more  from  her  in  the  way 
of  exclamation  than  the  tooth-ache.  Her 
lamentations  were  always  the  same,  even 
in  tone.  By  and  by  she  pulled  out  the 
hair— the  cropped,  yellow,  stunted,  scrubby 
hair;  then  she  fell  to  rocking— then O dear! 
O  dear  I-^and  then  Da  Capo. 

"  It  was  an  odd  sort  of  elegy ;  and  yet, 
simole  as  it  was,  I  thought  it  worth  a  thou- 
sand of  lord  Litteltun*s ! 

"  *  Heyday,  Sally  !  what  is  the  matter  ?* 
was  a  very  natural  inquiry  from  my  aunt, 
when  she  came  down  into  the  kitchen  ;  and 
if  she  did  not  make  it  with  her  tongue,  at 
least  it  was  asked  very  intelligibly  by  \q\ 
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eyes.    Now  Stllj  had  but  ODt  wmy  of  ad-  tka  phantoin-ship  up  aod  down  the  Hud- 

dreising  her  mUtress,  and  she  used  it  here,  ton,    suggest  to  Mr.  Hood  a  slorj  entitled 

It  was  Uie  same  with  which  she  would  have  '*  Tlie  DemoD-Ship."     l*bis  he  illttstiates 

asked  for  a  holiday,  except  that  the  waters  by    an  enffraTing  called    ^  The    Flying, 

stood  in  her  eyes.  Dutchman,    representing  the  aerial  asdtat 

**'l{  you  please,  ma*am,'  said  she,  rising  of  a  native  of  the  Low  Countries,  by  ▼irtae 

up  from  her  chair,  and  droppiug  her  old  of  a  reversal  of  the  personal  gravity,  which, 

curtsey,  '  if  you  please,  ma^,  it's  Jo^n  particularly  in  a  Hollander,  has  been  oom- 

Uayloit  is  dead ;'  and  then  she  began  rock-  monly  understood    to    have    a   tendency 

iug  again,  as  if  grief  was  a  baby  that  wanted  downwards.  Be  this  as  it  may»  Mr.  Hood's 

joggiDg  to  sleep." tale  is  illustrated  by  the  tail-piece  referred 

The  many  **  stories,  of  storm- ships  and  to.    The  story  itself  commences  with  p 

haunted  vessels,  of  spectre  shallops,  and  highly  wrought  description  of  a  sea-storm, 

supernatural  Dutchodoggers  —  the  adven-  of  uncommon  merit,  which  will  be  the  last 

tures  of  Solway  sailors,  with  Mahouod  in  extract  from  his  interesting  volume  that  can 

his  bottomless  barges,  and  the  careerings  of  be  ventured,  vis. : — 

Twas  oif  the  Wanb — the  sun  went  down — the  sea  look'd  black  and  grim. 
For  stormy  clouds,  with  murky  fleece,  were  mustering  at  the  brim ; 
Titanic  shades  I  enormous  gloom  I — as  if  the  solid  night 
Of  £rebus  rose  suddenly  to  seize  upon  the  light ! 
It  was  a  time  for  mariners  to  bear  a  wary  eye. 
With  such  a  dark  conspiracy  between  the  sea  and  sky ! 

Down  went  my  helm-^dose  reerd — ^the  tack  held  freely  in  my  hand— 
With  ballast  snug—I  put  about,  and  scudded  for  the  land. 
Loud  hiss*d  the  sea  beneath  her  lee — ^my  little  boat  flew  fast. 
But  hater  still  the  rushing  storm  came  borne  upon  the  blast. 
Lord  I  what  a  roaring  hurricane  b(»et  the  straining  sail  I 
What  furious  sleet,  with  level  drift,  and  fierce  assaults  of  hail  I 
What  darksome  caverns  yawn*d  before  I  what  jagged  steeps  behind  f 
Like  battle-steeds,  with  foamy  manes,  wild  tossing  in  the  wind. 
Each  after  each  sank  down  astern,  exhausted  in  the  chase, 
But  where  it  sank  another  rose  and  gallop'd  in  its  place ; 
As  black  as  night— they  turn  to  white,  and  cast  against  the  cloud 
A  snowy  sheet,  as  if  each  surge  uptum'd  a  sailor's  shroud  :— 
Still  flew  my  boat ;  alas  1  alas  1  her  course  was  nearly  run  I 
Behold  yon  fatal  billow  rise — ^ten  billows  heap'd  in  one ! 
With  fearful  speed  the  dreary  mass  came  rolling,  rolling,  fost. 
As  if  the  scooping  sea  contain'd  one  only  wave  at  last ! 
Still  on  it  came,  with  horrid  roar,  a  swift  pursuing  grave ; 
It  teem*d  as  though  some  cloud  had  tum*d  its  hugeness  to  a  wave ! 
Its  briny  sleet  began  to  beat  beforehand  in  my  face— 
I  felt  the  rearward  keel  begin  to  climb  its  swelling  base  I 
I  saw  its  alpine  hoary  head  impending  over  mine  ! 
Another  pulse— and  down  it  rush'd — ^an  avalanche  of  bnne . 
Brief  pause  had  I,  on  God  to  cry,  or  think  of  wife  and  home ; 
l^e  waters  clos'd— and  when  I  shriek'd,  I  shriek'd  below  the  Ibu  I 
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inr.  ^Iflnlron'tf  Cigar  Sfban. 

KlHa^TRUT,  COTBMT  G*BDE». 

Oar  Kaden,  nhom,  between  ourselves,  the  subject  ia  a  pleasant  oae,  and  brinn  ut 

and  without  flalteiy,  we  take  to  be  u  social  all  together  aareeably.    Those  who  nave 

a  set  of  persons  as  can  be,  people  of  an  the  jpeatest  relish  for  IhinffS  real,  have  also 

impartial  humanity,   and   able    to    relish  the  best  taste  nf  them  in  imaginatioD.    We 

whatever  concemetn  a  common  good,  whe-  confess,  that  for  our  private  eating  (for  a 

ther  a  child's  itor;  or  a  man's   pinch  of  cigar,  with  coSee,  may  truly  be  said  to  be 

snuff,  (for  snuff  comes  after  knowledge,)  meal  and  drinic  to  us)  we  prefer  a  bower 

doubtless  recollect  the  famous  tale  of  the  with  a  single  friend ;  but  for  public  smok- 

Barmecide  and  his  imaginary  dinner  in  the  ing,  that   is  to   say,  for  smoking  with   a 

ArabianNighls' Entertainments.  Wehereby  greater  number  of  persona,  or  in  a  coffee- 

iDTite  them  to  an  imaginaiy  cigar  and  cup  room,   especially   now  that  the  winter  is 

of  coffee  with  us  in  a  spot  scarcely  less  coming  on,  and  people  cannot  sit  in  bower* 

oriental— to  wit,  our  friendGliddon's  Divan  without  boots,  commend  ug  to  the  warmth, 

in  King-street.     Not  that  our  fictitious  eo'  and  '  iiurv,  and  conspiracy  of  comforts,  in 

joyment  is  to  »erve  Ihcm  instead  of  the  real  the  L.^r  Divan. 

one.  Quite  the  contrary ;  our  object  being  In  general,  the  room  is  occupied  by  in- 
to advance  the  good  of  all  parties, — of  our  dividuals,  or  groups  of  individuals,  sitting 
readers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  good  fellows  apart  at  their  respective  liitle  mahogany 
in  their  snuffs, — of  our  friend,  who  can  tables,  and  smbking,  reading,  or  talking: 
supply  them  in  a  manner  diffeient  from  with  one  another  in  a  considerate  undei 
any  bwly  else, — and  of  oarselves,  because  tone,   in  order  that  nobody   may   be  div 

Vol.  I!.— 49. 
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tuibed.  But  on  th«  present  ooouion  we  that  dehcate  manner  with  tUver,  (or  is  it 
will  have  the  room  to  ourselves,  and  talk  as  rather  not  gold  ?)  unites  the  reality  of  aichi- 
we  please.  In  the  East  it  is  common  to  see  tecture  built  by  mortal  hands,  with  the 
dirty  streets  and  poor  looking  houses,  and  fairy  lustre  of  a  palace  raised  by  enchant- 
on  being  admitteoi  into  the  interior  of  one  ment.  One  has  a  mind  to  sail  to  it,  and 
of  them,   to  find  yourself  in  a  beautiful  get  an  adventure. 

room,  noble  with  drapery,  and   splendid  E.  And  this  on  the  left.    Whal  a  fine 

with  fi>untains  and  gilded  trellices.    We  do  sombre  effect  that  mountain  with  a  build- 

not  mean  to  compare  King-street  with  a  ing  on  it  has  in  the  background; — how 

street  in  Bagdad  or  Constantinople.     We  dark  yet  aerial !    You  would  have  a  very 

have  too  much  respect  for  that  eminent  solemn  adventure  there, — ^nothing  under  a 

thoroughfare,  clean  in  general,  and  classical  speaking  stone-gentleman,  or  the  loss  of 

always ;  where  you  cannot  turn,  but  you  your  rt^t  eye. 

meet  recollections  of  the  Drydens  and  O.  Well,  this  snug  little  comer  for  me, 
Hogarths.  The  hMt\  next  door  lo  the  under  the  bamboos  ;  two  gigantic  walking- 
Divan  ia  still  the  same  is  in  Hogarth's  pic-  sticks  in  leaf!  A  cup  of  coffee  served  by 
ture  of  the  Frosty  Morninff ;  and  looking  a  pretty  Hindoo  would  do  very  well  here ; 
the  other  way,  you  see  Dijden  coming  out  and  there  is  a  temple  to  be  religious  in, 
of  Rose  Alley  to  spend  hu  evening  at  the  when  convenient.  Tis  pleasant  to  have 
club  in  Russell-street.  But  there  is  mud  all  one's  luxuries  together, 
and  fi>g  enough  this  weather  to  render  the  T,  If  there  is  any  fault,  it  is  in  t:.e 
contrast  between  any  thoitMigkfkre  and  a  scene  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  which  is 
carpeted  interior  considerable ;  and  making  perhaps  too  full  of  scattered  objects.  But 
due  allowance  for  the  palace  of  an  efiendi  all  is  remarkably  well  done;  and  as  the 
and  the  premises  of  a  tradesman,  a  person's  newspapers  have  observed,  as  oriental  as 
surprise  would  hardly  be  greater,  certainly  any  thing  in  the  paintings  of  Daniel  or 
-his  comfort  not  so  W^U  >n  passing  from  Hodges. 

the  squalidness  of  a  Turkish  street  into  the  C  Are  you  sure  we  are'  not  all  MMftil- 

gorgeous  but  suspidous  wealth  of  the  apart-  men!    I    own  to  think  I  am  a  iNirk 

ment  of  a  pasha,  as  in  slipping  out  or  the  under  Uie  influence  of  opium,  who  take 

mod,  and  dirt,  and  mist,  and  cold,  end  my  turban  for  a  hat,  and  fancy  Vm  speak- 

shudder,  and  blinking  misery  of  an  ottt-ol>  ing  English.     We  shall  have  the  sultan 

door  November  evening  in  London,  into  upon  us  presently. 

the  oriental  and  carpeted  warmth  of  Mr.  L.  With   old   [brahim  to  give   us    the 

*  Gliddon's  Divan.    It  is  pleasant  to  think,  bastinado.    I  have  no  fair  Persian  at  hand 

what  a  number  of  elegant  and  eheerlul  to  ofier  him;  and,  if  I  had,  wouldn't  do 

places  lurk  behind  shops,  and  in  places  it.    But  here's  >             ■  ;   he  shall  have 

where  nobody  would  expect  them.    Mr.  km. 

Gliddon's  shop  is  a  very  respectable  one;  O.  f^iUUng  witk  Mu^hter.)   What,  in 

but  nobody  would  look  for  the  saloon  be-  woman's  clothes,  to  beguile  him,  and  play 

vond  it;  and  it  seems  in  good  oriental  the  lute? 

keeping,  and  a  proper  utamey  when  on  X.  No;  as  a  fiur  dealer;  no  less  a  pro- 
touching  a  door  m  the  wall,  you  find  yoiir-  digy,  especially  for  a  bookseller.  You 
self  in  a  room  like  an  eastern  tent,  the  should  save  your  head  every  day  by  a  new 
drapery  festooned  up  around  you,  and  views  joke ;  and  we  would  have  another  new 
exhibited  on  all  sides  of  mosques,  and  Arabian  Nights,  or  the  Adventures  of  Sul- 
minarets,  and  palaces  rising  out  of  the  tan  Mahmoud  and  the  Fair  Dealer.  Yoa 
water.  should  be  Scheherezade  turned  into  a  man. 

But  here  we  are  inside  ourselves.    What  Every  morning,  the  prince's  jester  should 

do  you  think  of  it?  say  to  you,  **  Brother  Scratcn-his-head,  if 

B.  Hiis  is  a  tent  indeed,  exactly  as  you  vou  are  awake,  favour  his  Majesty  with  a 

have  described  it    It  seems  pitched  in  the  handsome  come-off." 

middle  of  the  Ganges  or  Tigris ;  for  most  E.  I  cannot  help  thinking  we   are   the 

of  the  views  are  in  the  midst  of  water.  Calenders,  got  into  the  house  full  of  ladies ; 

J.  Yes ;    we  might  fancy    ourselves  a  and  that  we  shall  have  to  repent,  and    mb 

party  of  British  merchants,  who  had  pur-  our  faces  with  ashes,  crying  out,    <*  T%i» 

chased  a  little  island  in  an  Eastern  gulf,  is  the  reward  of  our  delMLUchery :   This  is 

and  built  themselves  a  tent  on  it  to  smoke  the  reward  of  taking  too  many   cups    of 

in.    The  scenes,  though  they  have  a  pano-  coffee  :  Thit  is  the  reward  of  excessive  g^rl 

ramie  effect,  are  really  not  panoramic  daubs,  and  tobacco/' 

This  noble  edifice  on  the  left,  touched  in  L.  But,  tilas  f  in  that   case  we  should 
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hate  the  refMnUnct  without  the  lady, 
which  is  anlhir.  No  ladies,  I  believe,  are 
admitted  here,  Mr.  Gltddon? 

Mr,  O.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  olteD  ob- 
served to  me,  by  way  of  hint,  that  it  was 
a  pity  ladies  were  not  admitted  into  Eng- 
lish  coffee-houses,  as  thev  are  on  the  con- 
tinent; but  this  is  a  smoking  as  well  as  a 
coflee-room.  Ladies  do  not  smoke  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  do  in  the  East ;  and  then,  aa 
extremes  meet,  and  the  most  respectable 
creatures  in  the  world  render  a  place,  it 
seems,  not  respectable,  I  was  to  take  care 
how  I  risked  my  character,  and  made  my 
Diran  too  comfortable. 

O.  And  we  call  ourselves  a  gallant 
nation !  We  also  go  to  the  theatres  to  sit 
asd  hear  ourselves  compUmenled  on  our 
liberal  treatment  of  women,  and  suffer 
them  all  the  while  to  enjoy  the  staoding- 
foom  I 

C  Women  are  best  away,  after  all.  We 
should  be  making  love,  while  they  ought  to 
be  making  the  coffee. 

L.  Women  and  smoking  would  not  do 
together,  unless  we  smoked  perfumes,  and 
saw  their  eyes  through  a  cloud  of  fragrance, 
like  Venus  in  her  ambrosial  mist.  This 
room,  I  confess,  being  full  of  oriental 
scenes,  reminds  ooe  of  other  things  oriental 
«~of  love  and  a  lute.  I  could  very  well 
fancy  myself  Noureddin,  sitting  here  with 
my  iair  Persian,  eating  peaches,  and  send- 
ing Ibrth  one  of  the  songs  of  Hafiz  ever 
those  listening  waters.  " 

J.  The  next  time  Mr.  Oliddon  indulges 
js  with  a  new  specimen  of  his  magnifi- 
cence, he  must  g^ve  us  animate  instead  of 
inanimate  scenes,  and  treat  us  with  a  series 
of  suljects  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights-^ 
lovers,  genii,  and  elegant  festivities. 

Mr,  Q,  Gentlemen,  here  is  a  little  fes- 
tivity at  hand,  not,  1  hope,  altogether 
inelef^nt.  Your  coffee  and  cigars  are 
ready. 

C  Ah,  this  is  the  substantial  picturesque. 
I  was  beginning  to  long  fer  soinethin^ 
oriental  to  eat,  elegant  or  not;  an  East- 
dumpling  for  instance. 

H>  I  wonder  whether  they  have  any  puns 
in  the  East. 

J.  To  be  sure  they  have.  The  elegancies 
of  some  of  their  writers  consist  of  a  sovt 
of  serious  punning,  like  the  conceits  •f 
our  old  prosers ;  such  as,  a  man  was  *'  de- 
serted lor  his  deserts ;"  or  ^  graoeicsi, 
though  ftiU  of  gracefulness,  was  1ms  graoe, 
and  in  great  iUsgrace." 

C  But  I  mean  proper  pans;  pons 
worthy  of  a  Pundit. 

L.  Yoo  have  it     It  is  part  of  their  daily 


exffundUure.    How  can  there  be  oMn  and 
not  puns? 

To  pvtt  is  hvmaii ;  to  forgiy*  it,  ftM. 

H,  There's  an  instance  in  Blue  Beard ; 
in  a  pun  set  to  music  by  Kelly ; 

Fo/ima,  Fatima,  Sw-Umbi  kere  I 

C.  Good.  I  think  i  see  Kelly,  who  used 
to  stick  his  arms  out,  a»  if  he  were  request- 
ing VOL  to  see  his  limbs ;  and  Mrs.  Bland^ 
whom  hie  used  to  sins  it  to — a  proper 
1kUe  Fatima.  Come ;  I  feel  all  the  beauty 
•f  the  room,  now  that  one  is  **  having 
something."  This  is  really  very  Grand, 
Siguier ;  though  to  complete  us,  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  some  Sublime  Port. 

Mr.  O.  Excuse  me :  wkiutHg  is  not  al- 
lowed to  a  true  Mussulman. 

C  Some  snuff,  however. 

Mr.  O.  The  best  to  be  had. 

fF,  Take  some  of  mine ;  I  have  crop}>ed 
the  flower  of  the  shop. 

J.  You  sneeze,  C  I  thought  you  too 
old  a  snuff4aker  for  that. 

C.  The  air  of  the  water  always  makes 
me  sneeze     It*8  the  Peisian  gulf  here. 

ff^.  This  is  a  right  pinch,  friend  C. 
I'll  help  you  at  anouier,  as  you*ve  helped 
me. 

C.  Snuff's  a  capital  thing.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  there  is  something  providen- 
tial in  snuff.  If  you  observe,  dinerent  re- 
freshments come  up  among  nations  at  dif- 
ferent eras  of  the  world.  In  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  it  was  beef-steaks.  Then  tea* 
and  coffee  came  up;  and  people  being 
irritable  sometimes,  perhaps  with  the  new 
light  let  in  upon  them  by  the  growth  of 
the  press,  snuff  was  sent  us  to  **  support 
uneasy  thoushts."  During  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  cherry-brandy  may  have  been 
tlie  thing.  I  have  no  doubt  Semiramis  took 
it;  unless  we  suppose  it  too  matronly  a  ' 
drink  for  8o-Mere'€t-MU». 

(Here  the  whole  Assyrian  monarchy  is 
run  down  in  a  series  of  puns.) 

H.  Gentlemen,  we  shall  make  the  Tour 
of  Babel  before  we  have  done. 

L.  Talking  of  the  refrejihments  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  we 
identify  smoking  with  the  Eastern  nations ; 
whereas*  it  is  a  very  modem  thinff  among 
them,  and  was  taught  them  from  the  west 
One  wonders  what  the  Tuiks  and  Persiaov 
did  before  they  took  to  smoking ;  just  as 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  these  nervous 
times  wonder  how  their  ancestors  existed 
without  tea  for  breakfast. 

J,  Coffee  is  a  modern  thing  too  in  the 
East,  though  the  usual  accompaniment  «f 
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tbcir  tobacco.  «  Colfee  without  Tobacco,** 
quoth  the  Pcrtian,  as  our  friend*s  learned 
placard  infbmis  us,  '^  is  like  meat  without 
salt/**  But  coffee  is  of  Eastern  growth. 
It  is  a  species  of  jasmio.  I  remember,  in 
a  novel  I  read  once,  the  heroine  was  de« 
scribed  in  grand  terms,  as  **  presiding  at 
the  hjTSonian  altar  ;**  that  is  to  say,  making 
tea.  This  lady  might  have  asked  her  lover, 
whether  before  his  hysonian  recreation,  he 
wouM  not  **  orientalise  in  a  cup  of  jessa- 
mine." 

IT.  I  met  with  a  little  story  in  a  book 
yesterday,  which  I  must  tell  you,  not  be- 
cause it  is  quite  new  or  very  applicable. 


quotatka  from  a  tmwyctua  pvUisked  bj  Mr. 
B.  At  Uiia  proptctM  is  written  ia  tk«  **  ttjrl* 
**  MBd  eaataiaa  aome  partaevlan  of  bit  astabhsb* 


•  A 

GUddoa: 

■oeial.'*  lad  eaataiaa  aome  partaevlan 

It,  wbieb  our  artiole  bu  aot  aoticed,  w«  Uj  a  faw 
1  fnNB  it  bofor*  par  raaden  :— 
recra^toB  of  aaobiaf,  whieb  wlw  iahnodnoed 
iaCo  tbi»  ODontr^r  ia  aa  aico  of  grtat  moa,  bj  one  of 
fbe  froatoit  aad  moot  aeeonplitbid  maa  of  tbat  or  amy 
otbor  afo*  was  for  a  loaf  tiais  eoasidarad  aa  elegance, 
aad  a  aiark  of  Mod-breediaf.    Its  toij  saceesM  gra- 
dnally  got  it  aa  ul  aarno  bjr  rmdoriag  at  too  eoaiSBoa 
aad  pnpalar ;  aad  sonethiag  booaoM  aeesosarr  to  giro 
it  a  aow  tara  ia  its  favoar,— to  altar  tba  assooatioa  <^ 
idaas  ooaaaetad  witb  it.  aad  awakaa  its  nataral  fricads 
to  a  daa  ssase  of  its  aiaritB.    Two  oireaaistaaoao  ooa>- 
biaad  to  afbet  tbis  deairabla  ebaaga.    Ona  was  tba 
diteovarr  of  a  aew  noda  of  saMrttiag  br  aiaaas  of  rollh 
iog  ap  taa  fragiaat  leaf  itself,  aad  ssakiag  it  perfiirai 
the  ofioe  of  its  own  pipaj   tba  otbrr  was  tne  long 
BitUtarjr  azpariaana  ia  oar  late  wars,  wbieb  bare  ren- 
dered as  so  renowaed  {  aad  wbieb,  bjr  tbrowiag  the 
nMMt  gallaat  of  oar  geatrr  apoa  tbe  basty  and  bumble 
reersatioas  engerlj  saatebed  at  hj  all  eanpaigners, 
opened  tbeir  eyes  to  tbe  differaaee  betweaa  imJ  and 
lasfiaarj  good-breadtag,  aad  nada  tkem  lee  that 
wbat  eoiBlftrted  tbe  beart  of  aaa  nader  sneb  grave 
dTsaastinsas,  mast  bare  qealides  ia  it  tbat  doMnred 
to  ba  rsscoad  f  ron  aa  ill  aasaa.    Urns  anee  tbe  eignr, 
•ad  witb  it  a  repntatioa  tbat  bas  baea  ooatianally  in- 
orsaaiag.    Tbeiv  is  ao  rank  ia  sooietj  iato  whieb  it 
bas  not  made  ito  waj,  not  excepting  the  rery  bighest. 
If  Jamas  tk»  VinU  aa  vaoontb  priaesk  nawortb/  of  bis 
elerer,  tboagb  aiisteken  race,  aad  who  hated  tbe  gal- 
laat tatrodaoar  of  tobaoeo,  did  aot  tbiak  it  beneatb  his 
princely  Indignatioa  to  write  in  abase  of  it,  George  the 
Fourth,  wbo  bas  aaqaestioaably  a  better  taste  for  soma 
of  tba  bast  tbiags  ia  tbs  world,  bas  aot  thongbt  it  be- 
asatb  bis  prisMly  rcfineaMat  to  give  tbe  cigar  bis 


**  Tba  art  of  ssMkhv  *•  *  eoatamplatiTa  art  s  aad 
baiag  aatarally  allied  to  otber  arte  meditatiTe,  bath 
aa  attachment  to  a  book  aad  a  newsMper.  Books 
aad  aewsaapere  are  acoordiagly  Ibaaa  at  tbe  Cigar 
Divna;  tto  latter  eoasistiag  of  tbe  priaeipal  daily 
papers*  aad  tbe  former  of  a  raovuss  oollbctiow  or 
i«B  Mosv  BmEBTAiiriiia  pBaio]>iCAi.s.  The  sitaatioa 
of  tbe  boase  is  naexeeptioaable,  beiag  af  aa  sfBo/  dU- 
ttmctffmthttiijf  ami  tkt  wnl  mtd,0mdimuU  imma- 
dfatttigkbaarkoodofthegnattkMim.  Wriiersoftba 
Bloat  oppooito  parties  bare  ooaapired  to  speak  in  tba 
aigbest  terms  of  tbe  estoblisbment.  on  tbeir  own  per- 
amal  kaowlsdfs;  aad  sboold  aay  avtbority  be  waatiag 
to  iaduee  a  reader  of  tbis  paper  to  taste  all  tbe  piqaaat 
adf aatsges  of  fragraace,  aad  flae  driaks,  aad  warmtb, 
aad  qaiet,  aad  literatars,  wbieb  tbey  bare  doae  tbe 
Bropnetor  tbe  boaow  to  expatiate  oa,  be  may  find  it. 
If  a  maa  of  wit  aad  tbe  town,  in  tbe  person  of  Fielding ; 
If  a  ohilfiaopber,  ia  tbatof  Hotbes ;  if  a  diriae,  ia  tbat 
af  AJdneb ;  aad  if  a  soldier,  seamaa,  patriot,  stotasman, 
f  ^*?^*  *"  ^^  aU-aooomplitbed  person  of  sir  Wal- 
V^i^^^^LTf—  "^  •■  »'**«Ie  ia  tbrNew  Moaatbly 
■■■••-*— ^  for  Jaanary,  1896. 


but  because  it  is  Eastern,  and  made  me 
laugh.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  in  tbe 
jest-books;  but  I  never  saw  it  before.  A 
fellow  was  going  home  through  one  of  the 
streets  of  I&gdtui  with  a  forbidden  bottle 
of  wine  under  his  cloak,  when  the  cadi 
stopped  him.  ^  Wbat  have  vou  got  there, 
fellow?^  The  fellow,  who  had  contrived 
to  plant  himself  against  a  wall,  said,  "  No- 
thing, sir/'  '*  Put  out  your  band,  sir." 
The  right  hand  was  put  out;  there  was 
nothing  in  it.  <«  Your  left,  sir.**  The  left 
was  put  out,  equally  innocent.  **  You  see, 
sir,**  said  the  fellow,  *<  I  have  nothing.'' 
**  Come  avray  from  the  wall,*'  said  the 
cadi.  '<No,  sir,"  returned  he,  **  U  wiU 
break:' 

H,  Good.  That  is  really  dramatic.  It 
reminds  rm  that  I  must  be  off  to  the  play. 

J.  And  I. 

C  And  I. 

O.  And  I.  We'll  make  a  party  of  it, 
and  finish  our  evening  worthily  with  Sbak- 
speare;  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  and 
most  good-natured  of  pun»te». 

L.  By  the  by,  Mr.  Gliddon,  your  room 
is  not  so  large  as  in  the  lithographic  print 
they  have  made  of  it ;  but  it  is  more  £asi- 
em  and  picturesque. 

IPl  We*ll  have  a  more  feiithful  print  tc 
accompany  this  conversation,  for  I  ann  re- 
solved to  be  treacherous  for  this  night  only, 
and  publish  it.  It  is  not  a  proper  specimen 
of  what  my  friends  couid  say ;  but  it  is  not 
unlike  something  of  wbat  they  do;  and 
sociality,  on  all  sides,  will  make  the  liest 
of  it. 


LAURENC&KIRK  SNUFF-BOXES. 

James  Sandy,  the  inventor  of  these 
pocket-utensils,  lived  a  few  years  a^o  at 
Alytk,  a  town  on  the  river  Isla,  in  Perth- 
shire, North  Britain.  The  genius  and  <>o> 
centrieity  of  character  whicR  distinguished 
him  have  been  rarely  surpassed.  Depriwed 
at  an  early  age  of  the  use  of  his  legs,  he 
contrived,  by  dint  of  ingenuity,  not  only 
to  pass  his  time  agreeably,  but  to  render 
himself  an  useful  member  of  society. 

Sandy  soon  displayed  a  taste  for  me- 
t^anical  pursuits;  and  contrived,  su  a 
workshop  for  his  operations,  a  sort  of  cir- 
eolar  bed,  the  sides  of  whidi  being  raised 
about  eighteen  inches  above  the  clothes, 
were  employed  as  a  platform  for  turning. 
lathes,  table-vices,  and  cases  for  tools  of  all 
kinds.  His  talent  for  practical  mechanics 
vras  universal.  He  was  skilled  in  all  sorts 
of  turning,  and  constructed  several    vetw 
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curious  lathes,  as  well  as  clocks  and  musical  coach,  in  order  to  pay  a  long-promised  visit 

instruments  of   every   description,  which     to  my  friend  and  schoolfellow  T .    My 

were  no  less  admired  for  the  sweetness  of  feelings  were  any  thing  but  enviable.  They 
their  tone  than  the  elegance  of  their  work*  were  in  a  state  of  aeatonable  aod  almost 
manship.     He  excellt^d,  too,  in  the  con-  intolerable  irritation,  resulting  from  all  suc- 
struction  of  optical  instruments,  and  made  cessive  evils  of  a  shivering  and  early  resig- 
some  reflecting  telescopes,  the  specula  of  nation  of  enveloping  bed-clothes,  a  hurriml 
which  vrere  not  inferior  to  those  finished  dressing,  (productive  of  an  utter  fiulure  in 
by  the  most  eminent  London  artists.     He  the  arrangement  of  the  bow  of  my  neck- 
likewise   suggested   some    important    im-  cloth,)  a  trembling^  hand  that  caused  a  g^ash 
Srovements  in  the  machinery  for  spinning  in  my  chin  with  a  blunt  razor,  (all  roj 
ax ;  and,  as  before  stated,  he  was  the  first  others  had  been  o£Sciously  packed  up  by 
who  made  the  wooden-jointed  snuff-boxes,  Mrs.  Sally,)  a  breakfast  swallowed  stand-, 
generally  called  Laurence-Kirk  boxes,  some  ing,  (which  I  abominate,  as  it  Hands  to 
of  which,  fabricated  by  this  self-taught  ar-  reason  it  must  be  unwholesome,)  tea  that 
tist,  were  purchased  and  sent  as  presents  seemed  *'  as  if  it  never  would  grow  cool^^ 
to  the  royal  family.  though  poured  out  in  the  saucer,  and  sun- 
To  his  other  endowments  he  added  an  dry  admonitory  twitchings  of  the  bit  of 
accurate  knowledge  of  drawing  and  en-  court-plaster  on  my  sliced  chin,  threaten- 
graving,  and  in  both  these  arts  produced  ing  the  total  discomfiture  of  my  habilimen- 
specimens  of  great  merit.  tary  economy.    All  these  things  tended  but 
For  upvirards  of  fifty  years  Sandy  quitted  little  towards  rendering  mv  frame  of  mind 
his  bed  only  three  times,  and  on  these  oc-  peculiarly  equable,  while  hurrying  forward 
casions  his  house  was  either  inundated  with  towards  the  point  of  destination,  gulping 
water,  or  threatened  with  danger  from  fire,  down  fresh  (no  not  freMh)  mouthfuls  of  the 
His  unbounded  curiosity  prompted  him  to  thick  yellow  atmosphere,  at  each  extorted 
hatch  different  kinds  of  birds'  eggs  by  the  exclamation  of  disgust  and  impatience, 
natural  warmth  of  his  body,  and  he  reared  At  last  I  arrived  in  the  inn-yard,  fully 
his  various  broods  with  all  the  tenderness  prepared  for  an  expected  look  of  surprise^ 
of  a  parent.    On  visiting  him  it  was  no  and  accompanying  exclamation  of-^'*  The 
unusual  thing  to  see  singing  birds  of  differ-  •^-^ ~  coach,  sir !  why.  Lord  bless  you, 
ent  species,  to  which  be  may  be  said  to  sir,  ii*s  off  long  ago ;  it  leaves  here  at  seven 
have  given  birth,  perched  on  his  head,  and  precisely,  and  it's  now  nearly  half  past." 
warbling  the  artificial  notes  he  had  taught  Conceive    then  what    was  my   agreeable 
them.  astonishment  when  I  learned  that  the  real 
Naturally  possessed  of  a  good  constitu-  time  was  only  half  past  six  1    I  found  that, 
tion,  and  an  active,  cheerful  turn  of  mind,  owing  to  my  anxious  fears  lest  I  should  be 
his  house  was  the  general  ooffee-room  of  too  late,  I  had  neglected  to  peroeive  that 
the  village,  where  the  a&irs  of  church  and  my  watch  had  gained  half  an  hour  in  the 
state  were  freely   discussed.      In   conse-  course  of  the  night ;  and  the  shame  I  now 
quence  of  long  confinement  his  countenance  felt  at  having  thus  suffered  my  irritability  to 
had  rather  a  sickly  cast,  but  it  was  remark-  get  the  better  of  me,  led  me  to  reflect  upon 
ably  expressive,  particularly  when  he  was  Uie  patient   gentleness  of  the  mild   and 
surrounded  by  his  country  friends.    This  amiaole  Fanny,  (my  friend's  wife,)  who  is 
singular  man  had  acquired  by  his  ingenuity  indeed  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  delightful 
and  industry  an  honourable  independence,  woman.    In  her  are  joined  those  two  aua- 
and   died  possessed  of  considerable  pro-  lities  so  rarely  united  (yet,  which,  wnen 
perty.    About  three  weeks  before  his  death  they  are  so,  form  a  gem)---a  truly  feminine 
tie  married.  and  gentle  heart,  and-  a  stronff  and  well- 
informed  mind.    It  is  trul^  aeliehtful  to 

— see  her  blend  the  domestic  duties  of  a 

TVM  VAnnc  housewife,  (the  fulfilment  of  which  is  ever 

iWJN-YAKDb.  graceful  in  a  female,)  and  the  affectionate 

For  the  Table  Book.  attentions  of  a  mother  and  wifie,  with  lite* 

raiT  information  and  attainments. 
It  was  a  November  morning — sullen  and  I  was  called  off  from  this  pleasing  aiqh.- 
lowering.  A  dense  fog  left  the  houses  but  ject  of  reflection  by  a  view  of  the  scene 
half  distinniishable  on  either  side  the  way,  before  me.  The  coach,  a  handsome,  well- 
as  I  passed  through  Holborn  to  the  Sara-  built  vehicle,  stood  on  one  side  of  the  yard 
cen's  Head,  Snow-hill,  where  I  had  Uken  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  highly-varnished 
my  place  the  preceding  evening  in  the claret  grQund,  and     burnishe 
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The  four  beautifat,  tpiiited  ADimals  belong- 
ing to  it,  «vith  their  glossy  bright  skins 
covered  with  oloths  till  the  moment  of 
^  putting  to/*  were  then  led  forth  bj  a  feU 
low  in  eorduroy  breeches,  laying  in  massive 
rolls  on  his  large  muscular  limbs,  and  ter» 
minating  in  a  pair  of  dull  and  nerer-^hininc 
top-boots — a  waistcoat  which  had  been  of 
rea  plush,  spotted  with  black;  but  the 
glories  of  its  gules  and  sable  were  well 
nigh  effaced  by  the  long  line  of  successiy« 
cross-quarterings  of  grease  and  mud — a 
fice  hard  and  liny,  that  looked  impeneira* 
ble,  and  certainly  conreved  no  idea  to  my 
mind  of  a  "  Robin  Ostler,**  who  "  never 
ioy^d  since  the  price  of  oats  raee,''  much 
less  could  it  hare  ever  been  ^  the  death  of 
him.**  He  came  forward  with  that  slouch- 
ing gsut  and  hoarse  raspine  voice,  so  well 
personified  by  the  admiraUe  and  all-ob- 
sei  ving  Matthews. 

Then  the  coachman  appeared— well  but- 
toned up  to  the  throat  in  an  enonnous  box- 
coat  of  a  whitish  drab  colour,  fastened  with 
immense  muther-o'-pearl  buttons— a  yellow 
silk  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  reaching 
iust  under  the  nether  Up,  and  covering  the 
tips  of  his  ears — a  hat  with  brims,  like  the 
walls  of  Babylon — and  an  air  of  affected 
uonchtthnce,  which  tells  you,  that  yon  are 
expected  to  look  upon  him  in  a  Tery  dif- 
ferent light  from  tne  attentive  '*  coachee  ** 
of  some  few  years  back.  He  is  now  a 
complete  fine  gentleman ;  for  as  the  gen- 
tleman affects  the  coachman,  why  ahould 
not  the  coachman  affect  the  gentlemin? 
They  are  now  not  to  be  known  apail 

llie  "  luggasre"  is  then  brought  forth  and 
'*  loaded" — and  all  the  passengers  installed 
in  their  different  places.  The  last  direc- 
tions are  given.  **  More  last  words,'^  and 
a  paper  of  biscuits  is  handed  in'  at  the 
coach-window  to  the  little  boy  who  is  going 
to  — ,  under  the  special  care  of  the 
coachman,  and,  as  his  mamma  delightedly 
observes,  is  already  become  a  favourite 
with  the  **  kind-looking  lady  "  opposite  to 
him.  The  small  parcel  **  to  be  left  at  Bfr. 
K — ^a  at  the  small  white  cottage**  is  saugH 
slipt  into  the  coach-pocket — and  the  final 
*'  all  right  **  is  eiven  from  the  iropatiMt 
passengers  **  behind."  How  different  b 
the  quiet  and  orderiy  manner  in  which  a 
vehicle  is  thus  despatched  to  go  hundveds 
of  miles,  from  the  dire  bustle  and  utter 
'<  confusion  of  tongues**  attendant  apon  the 
deoarture  of  a  French  diligence.—— 

Imagine  a  spacious  yard,  paved  with 
stones  shaped  like  enormous  **  sugared  al- 
monds," jutting  out  in  all  directions  to  the 
uttv  aiiiioyance  of  the  J9v9  poor  animals. 


or  rather  ikeleioiia,  in  rope  hameta,  whidi 
are  about  to  be  yoked  to  an  uneonth  ma^ 
chine,  looking  the  complete  antipodes  of 
raptdity  of  rootkm— of  a  oolonr  perfectly 
indescribable,  bvt  somelhing  approaching 
to  a  dingy  red,  intermixed  wiu  a  rus^, 
dusty  blMdL— etraw  peeping  ont  in  every 
direction ;  whether  from  nny^  or  aidea,  or 
entangled  among  the  broken,  rickety  stq)s, 
which  project  in  awfnl  forewarning  of 
grand  shins  and  sprained  andet.  The 
CoMhutewr  in  his  dark  blue  jacket  turned 
up. with  scarlet-4eather  breeehet  chining 
with  the  perpetual  friction  of  the  saddle 
boots,  like  brewing  vals— «  hai,  very  nearly 
a  **  perfect  oone,  with  a  rim,  set  in  the 
middle  of  a  regular  copee-wood  of  caal 
black  hair,  surmounting  a  feoe  whoee  dark 
eottpleaion,  fiercely  sparkling  eyea,  and 
stiff  nastadiios,  help  to  give  force  to  the 
excessive  tension  oi  mnsde  in  his  ooante^ 
■ance,  which  is  actnally  convulsed  with  ire, 
as  he  sends  forth  volleys  of  merit  and  muir^ 
btehi  at  the  mmkUt  tntMoo  the  roo(  who 
persists  in  loading  the  different  artidcs  in 
exact  opposition  to  adl  the  paasicHmle  re- 
monstrances and  diTcdions  of  poor  Jfen- 
deur  k  Condmcicmr,    Femmm  dk  ekmmbrm 


shrieking  at  the  vm  top  of  their 
"  O«rfo»«  of  fifty  '  equally  voeifvrous  in 
bawlinff  <<  On  vifnl  /  en  wmd  /"  though  do 
one  calls— CeeMaiafionaafwt  insisting  vpon 
the  necessity  of  passports  to  incredulons 
Englishmen,  with  an  iaeessant  **  Maim  fwr 
diaiie  done,  Montieurf**''^HoTde3  ofbeggwn 
shouting  fbrth  their  humble  petitions  of 
**  Pour  foaienr  ihc  bon  DmLun  ]^&it  Umrd, 
JVoMfettr."  **  Ah  I  Se^gMur,  9«*ctl-ce  gme 
fmi  yWt  de  Met  ei^  /**  screams  the  land- 
lady. «  Soer^  neai  de  tenmewre  /  tew^To^ 
d^e,**  growls  the  landlord,  in  a  voice  like 
the  ^nder  he  invokes. 

At  last  the  po«dero«»  vehicle  is  set  in 
notion  amid  the  deafening  clamour  of  the 
rarrounding  gronp,  and  tiie  hideoosy  mi« 
Mtentingly,  eternal  cracking  of  the  Con- 
lAidMrV  detested /eMf  / 

M.H. 


For  tMe  Tabie  Book. 
THE  TURNPIKE  MAN. 

'*  Oood  and  bad  of  all  aorli.'* 


As  the  *"  Conmissiooers"  rely  on  the 
irmt  reposed  in  the  "  Pikeman^^  I  imagine 
him  to  be  worthy  of  being  shown  in  the 
most  favoarible  colours.  Like  a  good 
sexton,  he  must  attend  to  his  toll— -like  s 
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salesman,  know  hU  head  of  oattle — ^like  a 
lottery  phze^seeker,  be  acquainted  with  his 
number — like  Fielding's  Minos,  in  his 
*'  Journey  from  this  wurld  to  the  next,*' 
shut  his  gate  against  those  who  are  brought 
up  improperly  to  the  bar.  A  modern  GiU 
pin  should  scarcely  risk  a  ride  unwittingly 
through  his  demesne. 

In  the  "  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the 
night,'*  when  sleep  steals  over  him  wearily; 
how  many  calls  of  the  coachman,  the  chaise 
driver,  the  stanhope  gentleman,  the  impor- 
tant bagman,  and  the  drover,  is  he  obliged 
to  obey  I  The  imperative  "  Pike  I*  — 
"  Gate  r—"  Hallo  r— are  like  so  many 
knelb  rung  in  his  ear.  The  clock  is  a 
friend  to  most  men  in  the  various  occu- 
v«tions  of  life;  the  shadow  on  the  grass 
warns  the  shepherd  and  hind  to  retire  to 
rest;  the  dial  gives  the  gardener  leave 
to  quit  his  vegetable  and  floral  world  in 
safety  till  the  succeeding  morning;  but  the 
pikeman  finds  no  solace  in  the  instructive 
progress  of  his  Dutch-clock,  or  in  the  more 
highly  favoured  one  with  a  window  before  its 
pulselike-penduluQ),  (as  the  person  with  a 
window  in  his  breast,)  or  in  the  weather 
'  betokening  **  man  and  woman,''  who,  like 
an  unhappy  couple,  never  go  oat  together. 
Who  that  has  looked  upon  the  pikeraan's 
contracted  span — his  little  white-painted 
hut,  like  a  showman's  figured  canvass — but 
shrewdly  guesses  that  the  best  portions  of 
his  sun  side  of  comforts  are  on  the  outside  ? 
What  a  Jack  in  the  Box  !*  lie  seems  in 
his  room  like  a  singinj^-bird  in  a  cage.  His 
cat  and  dog  are  his  companions,  save  when 
the  newsman,  postman,  or  any  man,  in 
short,  arrives.  Munden*s  *'  Crack"  is  toot 
to  be  seen  at  every  turnpike  gate.    A  mag- 

f>ie,  or  blackbird,  often  hangs  and  whistles, 
ike  himself,  in  stationary  captivity.  Yet 
he  is  a  man  of  some  information.  The 
waggoner,  the  duellist,  the  huckster,  and 
the  Gretna  folks,  in  pursuit  of  romantic 
happiness,  sometimes  make  him  useful. 
The  horse  patrol  consults  him  in  the  way 
of  business ;  few  fights  occur  without  his 
knowledge;  and  even  the  political  ex- 
press gives  him  broad  hints  as  to  the  secret 
operations  of  his  majesty's  ministers.  He 
is  completely  au  fait  in  all  common  con- 
cerns in  his  vicinity — a  local  "  finger-post." 
Occasionally,  I  have  seen  a  chubtaced, 
curly-headed  child  playing  near  his  "  box" 
on  the  roadside,  like  idleness  in  ease,  with 
rushes  and  flags  round  its  brow,  enjoying 

•  T1m>  ortginal "  Jack  in  the  Box«"  with  the  Bntineg- 
frater  at  the  bottom,  has  disappeared  with  itn  contem- 
porary,  the  **  Hora  Alphabet,'*  to  tiM  no  sMall  low  of 
aU^(K)il  ynaog  peopls. 


the  l-jxuries  of  fancied  greatness,  and  twist- 
ing leaves  and  weeds  togetlier -— emblems 
of  our  varied  and  united  virtues.  And 
I  have  beheld  a  pikeman*8  housewife  (if 
her  dwelling  may  be  called  a  house)  busily 
employed  within  her  narrow  sphere  to 
«  keep  things  straight,"  and  *'  make  both 
ends  meet,'^  with  an  understanding,  that 
«*  all's  well  that  ends  well."*  And  I 
have  obeerved  her  lovely  child,  kneeling 
before  its  mother  on  a  stool»  with  its  palms 
pressed  together,  in  the  grateful  attitude  of 
an  acknowledged  beneficent  Providence. 

/  once  knew  an  upright  and  a  civil  pike- 
man.  He  had  seen  better  days. — One  of 
the  beauties  of  education  is,  that  it  distin- 
guishes a  man,  however  he  is  placed. — He 
was  planed  down,  as  a  carpenter  might 
say,  irom  the  knots  of  pride,  to  smooth 
humanity.  To  use  a  beautiful,  though 
much  quoted,  apostrophe  by  Avon's  banl, 
**  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again !" 
All  good  characters  give  useful  example : 
— they  teach  as  they  live,  and  win  inferiors 
in  virtue  by  the  brightness  and  placidity  of 
their  decline  and  fall. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  Tyburn- 
gate  ofificial,  and  a  promiscuous  sojourner, 
who  guards  the»pass  of  a  new,  lone  road, 
through  which  scarcely  a  roadster  trots. 
The  cockney  keeper  of  cockney  riders,  is 
rarely  without  f'  short  cut"  and  the ''  ready  " 
in  word  and  deed.  In  his  short-pocketed 
whililp  ^von  he  stands  defiance,  and  seems 
to  say,  ^  Who  cares  Y'  His  knowing  wink 
to  the  elastic  arm  of  the  coachee,  which  in- 
dicates the  "  all  right  1"  has  much  meaning 
in  it  His  twirl  of  the  sixpence  on  his 
thumb  nail,  and  rattle  of  <*  coppers "  for 
^  small  change,"  prove  his  knowledge  of 
exchange  and  the  world. 

The  pikeman  out  of  town  is  allowed  a 
scrap  of  garden-ground,  which  he  sedu- 
lously cultivates.  In  town,  he  has  not  the 
liberty  of  a  back  door-— to  be  acquainted 
with  his  boundaries,  you  need  only  look  at 
the  "  Farthii\g  pie  gate"  for  an  example. 
He  may  be  sometimes  «een  in  a  chair,  in 
front  of  his  domicile,  making  remarks  on 
'*  men  and  manners."  His  name  hangs  on 
a  thread  over  his  door :  if  he  is  an  honest 
man,  equestrians  will  appreciate  his  merits, 
and  do  well  if  they  imitate  his  philosophy. 

J.  R.  P. 


•  ConteatM  is  my  UttU  house, 
Op  ever  J  call  I  wait 
To  take  the  toll :  to  ope  and  shat 
Tha  ftv»-barr'd  tnnpike  nte. 
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iKUibtrt  ^xtb*  ^q<  of  Acartiorougt). 

Tbif  ponntit,  copied  from   >  picture  at     benefoleiice  tind  pietf.     In  the  latter  part 
Scacborougb  bj  Mr.  Baynei,  jun.  and  not     of  his  life  tie  touglit  retirement,  and  seldom 


befbr«  eugraven,  is  of  a  lerj  worthj  per-  went  abroad  except  to  the  church,  which  be 
too,  whose  ecccDiricitiet  in  well  doing  ren'  regularly  attended  on  ereiy  occasion  when 
deredhim  in  some  degree  lemarkahle.  Mr.     serrice  was  perforuied.     H«  generally  ap- 


Robert  North,  whom  it  represents,  was  bom  peared  absorbed   in   mediMtion,  and   was 

at  dwt  place,  of  which  his  bther  wai  vicar,  accustomed  to  make  ejaculator;   prayers, 

OB  the  MGond  of  NoTCmber,   1703.     His  or  ferrent  aspirations,  as  he  walked.     Once 

•docation  was  liberal.     After  completing  in  erery  year  he  had  a  sort  of  gala-day  for 

hu  (todioi  at  one  of  the  univeraitiM  he  the   eattitainment   of  his   female  friends, 

■isited  the  contitient,  and  was  distinguished  whom  be  charmed  by  his  polite  altenlion 

A).  ifliMmeiit  of  manncri  and  exemplary  and  pleating  conTenalion.     With  the  next 
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morning  he  reiumed  his  usual  seclusion  for  and  humour.    In  pursuance  of  an  old  pro- 

the  ensuing  tweWemonth.    He  lived  many  mise,  to  Mrs.  Barbara  Tatton  a  picture  in 

years  in  full  expectation  of  the  commence-  nmUeworky  which  was  likewise  made  at 

ment  of  the  millennium.  the  leisure  hours  of  my  aforesaid  grand- 

But  that  which  has  given  celebrity  to  mother  and  ker  sisters^  and  which  I  suppose 
the  name  of  the  late  *'  Robert  North,  Esq."  to  have  been  designed  for  king  Charles  11. 
at  Scarborough  is  the  founding,  in  tlie  yjrar  —-the  subject  of  which  may  perhaps  some- 
1728,  of  a  very  useful  institution,  called  "The  times  engase  her  to  reflect  on  this  great 
Amicable  Society,*'  for  clothing  and  eda-  truth,  that  the  finest  wit,  if  it  deviate  from 
eating  the  children  of  the  poor;  which  under  the  paths  of  virtue,  is  but  a  more  elegant 
the  government  of  a  president,  four  trus*  tort  of  folly.  To  Mrs.  Christiana  Hargrave, 
tees,  and  four  wardens,  annually  elected,  «|ii8n#<6r,  my  silver  coffee-pot,  silver  tea-pot, 
with  a  fund  for  its  support,  arising  from  the  the  silvei  stands  for  them,  and  my  siKer 
weekly  subscriptions  of  the  members,  col-  tea-canisters,  milk-pot,  and  tea-spoons- 
lections  made  in  the  church,  and  other  being  all  of  them  baubles  of  some  dignity 
voluntary  donations,  continues  to  flourish,  and  importance,  even  to  women  of  sense, 
The  number  of  children  thus  clothed  and  when  in  complaisance  to  the  customs  of  an 
educated,  now  in  the  school,  is  sixty,  and  inconsiderate  aee  they  condescend  to  trifle, 
the  number  of  members  two  hundred  and  To  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam,*  reetor  of 
sixty-five.  Wintringham  in  Lincolnshire,  my  maho- 

This    institution    has   preserved    many  gany  bureau  and  bookcase— -which  may 

children  from  the  contagion  of  evil  exam-  serve  as  a  cabinet  in  which  to  repoait  his 

pie,  and  enabled  them  to  follow  useful  oc-  manuscripts,  till  he  may  think  it  proper  to 

cupations  in  life  with  credit  and  advantage,  make  a  cabinet  of  the  world.  In  pursuance 

Several,  who,  by  their  early  education  at  of  an  old  promise  to  Mrs.  Susannah  Adam, 

this  seminary,  attained  a  competent  know-  his  wife,  my  gold  snuff-box — ^but  if  the 

ledge  of  navigation,  l>ecame  mates  and  contents  of  it  prejudice  her  constitution,  I 

commanders   of   vessels,    and    eventually  hope  she  will  upon  this  occasion  follow  the 

benefactors    and    patrons  of  the  institu-  example  of  many  fine  ladiefl,  who  have 

tion.  many  fine  things  which  they  never  use. 

The  exact  day  of  Mr.  North's  death  does  My  silver  cup  and  best  silver  tankard  to 

not  appear;  but  his  interment  is  dated  in  Barnabas  Legard,  of  Brompton,  county  of 

the   parish -register  of  Scarborough,  14th  York,  Esq.,  a  person  qualified  by  experi- 

October  1760.  ^^^  to  ^^^^^  our  fine  gentlemen  a  truth, 

Mr.  North,  by  a  singular  codicil  to  his  which  perhaps  many  of  them  will  be  sur- 

wiU   gives  one  pair  of  his  silver  candle-  prised  to  hear — that  temperance  is  the  roost 

sticks  to  the  celeorated  Dr.  Young,  author  delicious  and  refined  luxury.    To  ensign 

of  the  poem  on  the  Last  Day,  &c. ;  and  the  William  Massey,  (ray  godson,)  son  of  tlie 

other  pair  to  the  Rev.  James  Hervey,  author  late    Capt.    JoBn    Massey,   of   Hull,   my 

of  the  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  &c.  tword ;  and  hope  he  will,  if  ever  occasion 

**  I  call  these,"  he  says,  **  in  some  measure  require  it,  convince  a  rash  world  that  he 

legacies  to  the  public,  having  given  them  has  learned  to  obey  his  God  as  well  as  his 

to  persons  so  well  able  to  employ  them  for  general,  and  that  he  entertains  too  true  a 

the  benefit  of  mankind.''  sense  of  honour  ever  to  admit  any  thing 

The  other  legacies  by  this  codicil  are  into  the  character  of  a  good  soldier,  which 

usually  in  themselves  remarkable,  and  all  is  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  good 

the  bequests  are  accompanied  by  remarks,  Christian.f  I  give  the  sum  of  forty  pounds, 

which  denote  the  peculiar  character  of  the  to  be  paid  into  the  king's  exchequer.—I 

donor's  disposition:  for  example— "  To  the  give  thirty   pounds   to    be  added  to  the 

lady   Lowtner,  of  Swillington,  a  curious  common  stock  of  our  East  India  company 

dasket  made  of  beads,  the  product  of  the  —which  two  last  legacies  I  leave,  as  the 

virgin  amusements  of  my  grandmother —  best  method  1  know,  though  not  an  exact 

and   her  two    sisters— it  seeming  highly  one,  of  making  restitution  for  the  injustice 

proper  to  present  a  thing,  which  has  gained  I  may  have  done,  in  buying  (inadvertently) 

the  applause  of  most  people,  to  a  person 

who  I  ho,^  has  ii^^.^^i;^^^^^^^  ""IJ^         .  Th.  Whole  Work,  of  the  IUt.  TW«  A^.»  h... 

To  Mrs.  Philadelphia  Boycott,  my  Aerry  ^^^^  j^^^j^  ^^^  collected  in  three  yoU.  by  the  Rer. 

seal  set  in  cold,  with  Mr.  Addison  s  head  w.  Smith.  ,      t.  ^_ 

®  •*         u:^k  «;il    Ka   v«.rv   fillv         t  A  brare  man  thrnhs  no  one  hi«  cnperior  who  doei 

engraven  on  it— which  will  be  very  niiy  ^.^^"i^j^^y,  for  be  has  it  then  in  hi.  i»wer  to  make 

deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  lady,  whose  ),j(|,8e]f  tvperior  to  the  other  Vj  forgiving  it. 
letters  are  much  celebrated  for  their  wit  Tcstatur. 
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my  jAcimoaMd  goods;  and  which  I  Judgsient,  lleavon,  and  Il^l,  fix.  all  the 
oope  will  be  aooepted  by  the  great  Judge  «aid  subjects  jointly,  and  not  any  single 
9f  all  mea,  in  case  I  do  not  meet  with  a  ooe  independent  of  the  rest  :**  and,  that 
oetter  helbre  I  die^~*I  give  the  sum  of  one  the  poets  might  not  be  discouraged  ^^  upon 
hundred'  pounds  to  the  person  who  shall  svspcion  of  ineapaeitp  in  their  judges,**  h« 
within  four  years  after  my  decease  moAf  entirely  resigned  the  decision  of  the  best 
and  publish  the  6«ti  iragtthf,  entitled  Fir*  poem  to  "  universal  suffrage*'  and  electioii 
iu0  Trhampkant  — >  wherein  among  such  py  '*  vote  ;*'  or,,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it, 
others,  as  the  poet  shall  think  proper  to  in  the  Magaiine  for  August,  ^  the  public 
introduce,  shall  be  drawn  the  diaracter  of  >ote  of  kingdoms.*'  lie  presumes  that  tbU 
a  virtuous  man  unconquered  by  mislbr*  scheme  ^  will  probably  be  most  agreeable 
tunes,  &€.  I  give  the  sum  of  one  hundred  to  thg  pogU  themselves,  because  they  will 
pounds  to  the  person  who  shall,  within  four  be  tried  by  such  a  number  as  is  not  capa> 
years  after  my  decease,  wutke  and  publish  ble  of  being  bribed,  and  because  this 
ihe  but  eoMMPf^ ;  wherein— among  such  method  of  determination  will,  as  be  con- 
others  as  the  poet  shall  think  proper  to  in-  ceives,  tend  most  to  the  honour  of  that 
troduoe  shall  be  drawn  the  four  loUowing  poet  who  shall  succeed.*'  In  October  he 
characters,  viz.  of  a  fine  gentleman,  a  fine  prescribes  that  the  voters  shall  sign  a  de- 
lady,  a  heaOy  and  a  coquet ;  the  two  first  «hiration,  disclaiming  undue  influence ; 
to  be  drawn  with  a  thorough  taste  for  leU-  and  he  suggests,  that  if  the  majority  of 
gioo  and  virtue*  accompaDied  with  fine  candidates  prefer  a  determinate  number  of 
sense  and  humour,  and  to  be  crowned  with  judj^es  to  the  public  at  large,  be  will  accord 
sucoess;  the  two  last  with  the  fopperies  to  that  airangemeat,  provided  they  express 
and  follies  coosmon  to  persons  of  these  their  desires  with  their  poems.  Accord- 
denominationa,  and  to  be  made  objects  of  ingly,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  May, 
contempt  and  ridicule,*'  &c*  1735,  ^  informs  the  candidates,  that  as  the 

majority  of  them  are  for  a  decision  by  a 
Ma.  Noete's  Prixxs  roa  teb  Poctb.  JfM  number  of  judges,  the  donor  is  de- 
Nothing  further  appears  to  be  known  J^^  ^*  f^''  ^^f^  •^'^^^   ^PP^?  to 
respecting*  Mr.  North,  except  that,  through  i^JSl'^'^      S"iT".K^  unexcegtion- 
the  "G^tleman's  Magazine-   for  July.  I^^le  i««ini,  to  undertake  this  office ; 'a^^ 

1734, he  proposed, and™ the  anonrmoii  111:  ?°5'^.'*"^'  ^;.  ^L^^?*  ^Ji^J^ 

donoi  of  fiftypouids,  «  as  a  prize  fcr  the  P-W'^H?      ^  *"T  ^S^^"^  ^f^ 

poets,"  to  entourage  them  "to  nuike  the  f^T  ^ «*»d« '^^'"^V^!^^^*^^*' 'S 

Kst  poem. UtinoXgUsh,on  Life,  Death,  ^Z^^7,Z?<Tu.^^^^^^ 

•  BMid«  tiMM  beq«e«ii,  Mr.  Nortb  toiiM  that  '**^"     ^"  .^  following   July  the    poeiBS 

two  mMvieript-boQlM,  emimttiiif  of  BiMeUMeou  appeared  ui  the  promised  '*  Gentleman*! 

JiS!^.t!lS?^^i.!LJif**'l?*'  \**'  ^7i^tiSfi  Magazine  Ertraordinari/.  printed    by  E. 

parta  wbcreor  wen  oompoted  with  ftTlfw  of  their  behir  /^^*       .o^tl    i    r^   .  ^  mJ^    »       .        •^.     - 

eroaehod  iMto»i  of  a  wntoa  at  his  fnaeral.  wkmM,  ^^e,  at  St.  John  S  Gate,  for  the  benefit  cj 

B  printed  ia  on*  voluine  aftar  hit  dooeasc,  at  aa  ax-  tkepoeU  ;"  whereto  was  added,  as  of  **  eeoe- 

penM  of  one  hnadrod  ponnda.  and  dtreoted  tha  profita  ^.i    .,o«  •»  „,..,,»^«wi-  *^   *k^   «u^..^  _         • 

ofthabookaioldiobaoipendadiaaaiiirincanifprc^  ral  use,    agreeably  to  the  above  promise. 

•ion  to  Iw  niada  of  foar  aarmont  by  arelibiahap  Sterp  and   for  those  "  who  have  no  great  taste  in 

J^.'in^Z^S'i:i:SJ:,.'TSi'^Jt,  PO^lrf,- th^De\^f  in  tl.e  erst  session  of 

together  with  wme  directions  how  nea  mar  oHtaia  parliament  for  1735. 


^a  one.  aad  ewuipe  the  other ;  the  said  foar  sermons  to  What    gratitication    Mr.   North     deri%  e<l 

fe.£r.?*.u':ihSn.'SSV*SLl'«yiil*7^-  «*»  hi,  en«,ur,jement  of  "  the  poets,-  u 

amoof  soldiers,  sailors,  poor  persons,  and  romaMin  lO  be  infened  from  this — that,  in  the  suppie- 

^Srn?;^^.».7 *"? 'r*  ?  .   il"''**'*1^ 'l^  ^*I^  ™«n*  10  ^^»e  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  the 

two  bandred  pouudiK  in  trust,  to  be  applied  towards  .^ ^-^.^    l  *j     *l  i 

the  boUding  or  other  nsea  and  tmrrvclm  of  another  ^^^  y^^>  ^  735,  he  announced,  that  othtr 

ehnrph,  or  a  chapel  of  ease  in  Scarhoronfh  aforesaid,  prizes  tliereaftcr  mentioned  would  be  ifivea 

pronded  any  such  charch  or  chapel  shonld  be  erected  l^  nAr«nn«  wKn   ahmiM    ««  «./>&«  a.^*4  ^^A  *' 

within  ten  rears  after  his  deoeaae?  He  also  care  fifty  *®  P?"?P?  ^'*?   ^"®"\^        •««**  *""  send 

wmnds  to  the  Society  for  promotinit  Christian  Know-  tO  Mr.  Urban,  before  the  Itth  of  June,  1736, 

.u  Si"?*^2I?""'l!.***.'***.f?!i*'J'  ^«r^P«»P"f»»i»«  the  four  best  poems,  entitled  " The  Chris- 

the  Gospel  in  forein  parU     *M  desire  the  lord  arch.  »:«„  ij^.^m      „\.        ^  ^  x^»*»w 

bisbop  of  York  (Hntlon)  will  do  me  the  honour  to  ^*"  ^^^^^  —VIZ. 

neoept  the  pieture  of  Pope  Gregory  I.,  which  has  been  **  1.  To   the    person    who    sliall   niake    the 
oommsBded,  and  was  a  lecaoy  t» me  from  the  painter,  best  will   h»  iriven   a  crnlH    mc^rlol     ^;«- 

Mr.  John  Settiington.    Idasire  the  lord  bishop  of  Car-  oesi  Will   DC  given  a  gOiO   medal,  ^ID- 

lisle  (Osibaldniton)  will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  trinsiC  value  abOUt  ten  pounds,)  whick 

%hr«£?,i;.!i'*;*!^';ri*"^ ••"'*•'       .       ,  **»an  have  the  beadcf  the  right  hon- 

.    *'»«"lP»'r''C'»l'*"'»ad  those  preceding,  are  COD  famed  ,u^    i   j      ^i-     u  .l    t»     .•        * 

IB  ••  A  Biographicsi  Sketch"  oT  Mr.  North,  primed  at  ^"^  l*<*y  £l»rabeih  Hastings    on  ow 

Scarborough  by  and  for  Joha  Cole.  1883.  8vo  pp.  16.  side,  and  that  of  James  (^leihorpft, 
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£sq.  on  the  other,  with  this  motto— 

*  EDgland  may  ehellenge  the  irorid, 

IT86; 
*  8.  To  the  wotfior  of  the  second,  a  com* 

plete  set  of  Archbishop   TiUot8on*s 

Sermons 
^  8.  T6  the  author  of  the  third,  a  complete 

set  of  Archbishop  Sharpe's  Sermons. 

And, 
^  4.  To  the  author  of  the  fourth,  a  set  of 

Cooke's  Sermons/' 
In  the  Magazine  of  February,  1736,  Mr. 
North  begs  paidon  of  the  lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings,  (a  female  of  distinguished  piety,) 
for  the  uneasiness  he  had  occasioned  ner  by 
proposing  to  engrare  her  portrait  on  his 
prize  medal :  being,  ''  howerer,  desirous 
that  the  poeiM  should  exercise  their  pens,*' 
he  proposes  to  substitute  the  head  or  arch- 
bisnop  Tillotson,  and  <' hopes  that  Mr. 
Ogletaorpe  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
sent that  the  medal  shall  bear  his  effigies." 
Several  of  the  poems  made  by  **  the  poets" 
for  this  second  prize  appear  in  the  Mag^ 
line  of  the  same  year,  to  which  readers, 
desirous  of  perusing  the  eflusions  elicited 
by  Mr.  North*s  liberality,  are  referred. 


The  *<  James  Oglethorpe,  £s().**  whose 
head  Mr.  North  coveted  for  his  pnze  medal, 
was  the  late  general  Oglethorpe,  who  died 
in  1785,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety* 
seven,  the  oldest  general  in  the  service. 
Besides  his  military  employments,  first  as 
secretary  and  aide-de-camp  to  prinoe  Eu- 
cene,  and  afterwards  in  America,  and  at 
oome  during  the  rebellion  in  1 745,  tie  was 
distinguished  as  a  useful  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  proposing  several 
regulations  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  the 
rerorm  of  prisons.  In  1T39  he  settled  the 
colony  of  Georgia,  and  erected  the  town  of 
Savannah,  and  arrived  in  England  in  June, 
1734,  with  several  Indian  chiefs.  This 
gentleman's  public  services  at  that  time, 
and  his  eminent  philanthropy,  were  induce, 
ments  to  Mr.  North  to  do  him  honour. 
The  following  is  an  interesting  account  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Indians  at  court. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1734,  Tomo  Cha- 
chi,  the  king,  Senauki  his  wife,  with  Too- 
anakowki,  their  son,  Hillispilli,  the  war 
captain,  and  the  other  Cherokee  Indians, 
brought  over  by  Mr.  Oglethorpe  from 
Georgia,  were  introduced  to  his  majesty  at 
Kensington,  who  received  them  seated  on 
his  throne ;  when  Tomo  Chachi,  micho,  or 
king,  made  the  following  speech,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  several  eagles'  fea- 
thers, trophies  of  their  country. 


"  This  day  I  see  the  majesty  of  your  face, 
the  greatness  of  your  house,  and  the  num- 
ber of  your  people.  I  am  come  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  nation,  called  the  Creeks,  to 
roiew  the  peace  which  was  long  ago  had 
with  the  English.  I  am  come  over  in  my 
old  days,  though  I  cannot  live  to  see  any 
advantage  to  myself;  I  am  come  for  the 
Rood  of  the  chiklren  of  ail  the  nations  of  the 
Upper  and  of  the  Lower  Creeks,  that  they 
may  be  instructed  in  the  knowledse  of  the 
Eoglish.  ^ 

**  These  are  the  feathers  of  the  eagle, 
which  is  the  swiftest  of  birds,  and  who 
flieth  all  round  our  nations.  These  featheis 
are  a  sign  of  peace  in  our  land,  and  have 
been  carried  from  town  to  town  there;  and 
we  have  brought  them  over  to  leave  with 
you,  O  great  king,  as  a  sign  of  everiasting 
peace. 

**  O  great  king,  whatsoever  words  you 
shall  say  unto  me,  I  will  tell  them  faith- 
fully to  all  the  kings  of  the  Creek  nations." 

To  which  his  mi^csty  graciously  an- 
swered, 

"  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  assur- 
ing yoQ  of  my  regstrd  for  the  people  from 
whom  you  come,  and  am  extremely  well 
pleased  with  the  assurances  you  have 
brought  me  from  them,  and  accept  very 
gratenilly  this  present,  as  an  indication  of 
their  ffood  disposition  to  me  and  my  people. 
I  shall  alvrays  be  ready  to  cultivate  a  good 
correspondence  between  them  and  my  own 
subjects,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  occasion 
to  show  you  a  mark  of  my  particular  fnend- 
shipand  esteem.*' 

Tomo  Chachi  afterwards  made  the  fol- 
lowing speech  to  the  queen. 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  this  day,  and  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing,  the  mother  of  this 
great  people. 

''  As  our  people  are  joined  with  your 
majesty's,  we  do  humbly  hope  to  find  you 
the  common  mother  and  protectress  of  us 
and  all  our  children." 

Her  majesty  returned  a  suitably  gracious 
answer. 

The  war  captain,  and  other  attendants  of 
Tomo  Chachi,  were  very  importunate  to 
appear  at  court  in  the  costume  of  their 
own  country,  merely  a  covering  round  the 
waist,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  naked, 
but  were  dissuaded  from  it  by  Mr.  Ogle- 
thorpe. But  their  faces  were  variously 
painted  after  their  country  manner,  some 
naif  black,  others  triangular,  and  others 
with  bearded  arrows  instead  of  whiskers. 
Tomo  Chachi,  and  Senauki,  his  wife,  were 
dressed  in  scarlet,  trimmed  with  gold. 

On  the  17th  of  tlie  same  month  Tome 
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Chachiy  and  ih«  resl  of  the  lodians,  dined  publication,  if  yon  consider  the  accom. 

with  the  lady  Dutrv  at  Putney ;  and  then  panying  copy  from  an  old  record  merits  t 

waited  on  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  place  in  the  Tabie  Book.    It  formed   part 

(Potter,)  who  received  them  with  the  nu  of  a  brief  held  by  counsel  in   a  cause, 

most  kindness  and  tenderness,  and    es-  **  Hembuiy  and  Day,"  tried  at  Taunton 

prosed  his  fatherly  concern  for  their  igno-  assises  in  1820.  On  referring  to  the  papers  I 

ranoe  with  respect  to  Christianity,  and  his  find  that  the  present  Mr.  justice  Gaselee  was 

strong  desire  for  thdr  instruction.     His  the  counsel  employed.    Some  of  these  old 

grace,  though  very   weak,  would  not  sit  Mendip  laws  are  recognised  in  **  CoUin- 

down,  the  micho  therefore  omitted  speajcine  son's  History  of  Somersetshire." 

lo  him  what  he  intended,  and  only  desired  I  am, 

his  blessing ;  adding,   that  what  he  had  Your  veiy  obedient  serrant, 

further  to  say  he  would  speak  to  Dr.  Lyndi,  Johh  Pischakd. 

his  grace's  son-in-law,  and  then  withdrew.  JkunUm,  jhigtui  24, 1827. 

He  was  afterwards  entertained  at  a  noble 

colUtion,  and  had  a  conference  with  Dr.  Li^,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^          ^ 

Lynch,  expressmg  his  joy,  as  believiog  some  Miners           «*«*'*•' 

good  persons  would  m  sent  amongst  them 

to  instruct  their  youth.  Bb  it  kvowv  that  this  is  a  true  Copy  of 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  Indian  king,  the  Enrollment  in  the  King's  Exchequer  in 

queen,  prince,  fcc.  set  out  from  the  Georgia  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  of  a 

office,  in  the  king's  coaches,  for  Gravesend,  dispute  that  was  in  the  County  of  Somerset, 

to  embark  on  their  return  home.     During  Between  the  Lord  Bonfield  and  the  tenants 

their  stay  in  England,  which  had  been  about  of  Chewton  and  the  prior  of  Green  Oare ; 

four  months,  his  majesty  allowed  them  201.  the  said  prior  complaining  unto  the  King 

a  week  for  their  subsistence.     Whatever  of  great  mjuries  and  wrongs  that  he  had 

was  curious  and  worthy  obsenration  in  and  *JP^^  Mendip,  being  the  King's  Forrest, 

about  London  and  Westminster  had  been  Tne  said  King  Edward,  commanded  the 

carefully  shown  them ;  and  nothing  had  lord  Chock  the  lord  Chief  Justice  of  £ng- 

been  wanting  to  contribute  to  their  diver-  land  to  go  down  into  the  County  of  Somer- 

sion  and  amusement,  and  to  give  them  a  tet,  to  Mendipp,  and  sit  in  concord  and 

just  idea  of  English  politeness  and  respect.  Peace  in  the  said  County  concerning  Men- 

Inretum,theyexpresscd  themselves  heartily  dipp  upon  pain  of  high  displea&ure.     The 

attached  to  the  British  nation.    They  had  said  Lord  Cliock  sate  upon  Mendipp  on  a 

about  the  value  of  400/.  in  presents.  Prince  Pl^tca  of  my  Lord's  ot  Bath,   called  the 

William  presented  the  young  micho,  John  Forge,   Whereas   he  commanded    all  the 

Towanohowi,  with  a  gold  watch,  with  an  Commoners  to  appear,  and  especially  the 

admonition  to  call  upon  Jesus  Christ  every  four  Lords  Royal  of  Mend'.pp  (that  is  to 

morning  when  he  looked  on  it,  which  he  nv)  the  Bishop   of   Bath,    my    Lord  of 

promised.      They    appeared    particularly  Glaston,  my  Lord  of  Boutield,  the  Lord  of 

delighted  with  seeing  his  highness  perform  Chewton,  and  my  Lord  of  Richmond,  with 

his  exercise  of  riding  the  managea  horse,  all  the  appearance  to  the  Number  of  ten 

the  Horse  Guards  pass  in  review,  and  the  Thousand   people.    A   Proclamation   was 

as^reeable  appearance  of  the  barges,  fcc.  on  made  to  enquire  of  all  the  company  hov 

the  Thames  on  lord  mayor's  day.    In  the  they  would  be  ordered.    Then  they  with 

Fame  ship  embarked  several  Relations  of  the  one  consent  made  answer.  That  they  would 

English  settled  in  Georgia,  wiUi  sir  Francis  be  Ordered  and  tryed  by  the  four  Lords  of 

Bathurst,  his  son,  three  daughters,  and  ser-  the  Royalties.    And  then  the  four  Lords 

vants ;  together  with  6fly-six  Saltsburghers,  Royal  were  agreed,  that  the  Commoners  of 

newly   arrived  from    Rotterdam.      These  Mendipp  should  hem  out  their  outlets  as 

people  had  been  at  the  German  church  in  much  tne  Summer  as  they  be  able  to  Win- 

Trinity-lane,  where  471.  was  collected  for  ter,  without  hounding  or  pounding  upon 

them.*  whose  ground   soever  they  went    to   take 

'  their  course  and  recourse,  to  which  the  four 

MENDIP  MINES.  Lords  Royal  did  put  their  Seals,  and  were 

To  the  Editor,  ^^^  agreed  that  whosoever  should  break 

*        .  the  said  Bonds  should  forfeit  to  the  King 

Sir,--The  very  great   enterUinment    1  jqoo  Marks,  and  all  the  Commoners  their 

aave  denved  from  your  Every- Day  Book  jiq^j^  ^^^      ^ds  lo  be  at  the  King's  plea- 

mduces  me  to  contribute  to  your  present  ,„,g  ^^  command  that  doeth  either  hound 

•  OraUoman't  M«f Mine.  173*.  ^^  pound. 
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Tm    OLD    Amcibht   Occupation    or  own  Use;  and  thall  take  the  person  that 

Miners  upon  Mendipp,  being  the  hath  so  offended,  and  bring  him  where  his 

.  King*i  Forrest  within  the  County  of  house  is,  or  his  work,  and  all  his  Tools  or 

Somerset  one  of  the  four  Staples  of  Instruments  which  to  the  Occupation  be- 

England  which  have  been  Exercised^  lonp,  as  he  usedi,  and  put  him  into  the 

werf  and  continued  through  the  eaid  said  house,  and  set  Fire  on  all  together 

Forrest  of  Mendipp  from   the    time  about  him,  and  banish  him  from  that  Oc- 

whereof  no  Man  living  hath  no  me^  cupation  before  the  Miners  for  ever— • 

mortf ;  as  hereafter  doth  partieuiarfy  7tr  Item.  That,  if  ever  that  person  do 

ensue  the  Order ;  pick  or  Steal  there  any  more,  he  shall  be 

F  RST.  That,  if  any  man  whatsoever  he  tryed  by  the  Common  Law,  for  this  Custom 

be  that  doeth  intend  to  venture  his  Life  to  and  Law  hath  noe  more  to  do  with  him— 

be  a  Workman  in  the  said  Occupation,  he  8tb  Item.  That  every  Lord  of  Soyle  or 

must  first  of  all  crave  licence  of  the  Lords  Soyles  ought  to  keep  two  Mynedrie  Court* 

of  the  Sovle  where  he  doth  porpK>8e  to  by  the  year,  and  to  swear  twelve  Men  or 

work,  and   in   his    absence    of   his  said  more  of  the  same  occupation,  for  the  orders 

Officers,  as  the  lead-reave  or  Bai^ff,  and  of  all  Misdemeanours  and  wrongs  touching 

the  lord,  neither  his  Bailiffs  can  deny  him.  the  Mynedries. 

2d  Item.   That,  after  the  first  licence  9tr  Item.  The  Lord,  or  Lords,  may 

had»  the  Workman  shall  never  need  to  ask  make  three  manner  of  Arrests,  (that  is  to 

leave  again,  but  to  be  at  his  free  will  to  say)  ye  first  is  for  strife  between  man  and 

pitch  within  the  Forrest,  and  to  break  the  man,  for  their workes  under  the  Earth, flee.; 

ground  where  and  in  what  place  it  shall  the  second  is  for  his  own  duty,  for  Lead  or 

please  him,  to  his  behalf  and  profit,  using  Oare,  wheresoever  he  find  it  within  the  said 

himself  justly  and  truly.  Forrest;  the  third  isjipon  felon's  goods  of 

3d  Item.  If  any  doth  begin  to  pitch  or  the  same  occupation,  wheresoever  he  find 

groof  he  shall  heave  his  hacks  through  two  it  within  the  same  Hill,  &c. — 

ways  after  the  Rate. — Note,  that  he  that  IOtb  Item.  That,  if  any  Man»  by  means 

thiow  the  hack  must  stand  to  the  Girdle  or  of  Misfortune  take  his  Death,  as  by  falling 

Waste  in  the  same  Groof,  and  then  no  Mao  of  the  Esrth  upon  him,  by  drawing  or 

shall  or  may  work  witliin  his  hack's  throwe :  Stifling,  or  otheiwise,  as  in  time  past  many 

provided  always,  that  no  man  shall  or  can  have  been,  the  Workmen  of  the  same  Oo- 

keep  but  his  wet,  and  dry  Goof,  and  his  cupation  are  bound  to  fetch  him  out  of  the 

Mark —  Earth,  and  to  bring  him  to  Christian  burial, 

4 re  Item.  That,  when  a  Workman  have  nt  their  own  Costs  and  Charges,  although 

landed  his  Oare,  he  may  carry  the  same,  to  he  be  Forty  Fathoms  under  the  Earth,  as 

cleansing  or  blowing,  to  what  Minery  it  heretofore  hath  been  done;  and  the  Coro- 

shall  please  him,  for  the  speedy  making  out  ner,  or  any  Officer  at  large,  shall  not  have 

of  the  same,  so  that  he  aoih  truly  pay  the  to  do  with  him  in  any  respect. 

lord  of  the  Soyle,  where  it  was  landed,  his 

due,  which  is  the  Tenth  part  thereof —  ""                                                   " 

5Tn  Item.  That  if  any  Lord  or  Office?  THIRTEEN-PENCE  HALFPENNY, 
hath  once  given  licence  to  any  Man  to 

build,  or  set  up  an  hearth,  or  Washing-  Hangman's  Wages. 

house,  to  wash,  cleanse  or  blow  the  Oare,  j^^k  Ketch  a  Gentleman. 
He  that  once  hath  l.eave  shall  keep  it  for* 

ever,  or  give  it  to  whom  he  will,  so  that  he  Dr.  Samuel  Pegge,  who  is  likely  to  be 
doth  justly  pay  his  Lot-lead,  which  is  the  vemembered  by  readers  of  the  article  on 
Tenth  pound  which  shall  be  blown  at  the  the  Revolution-house  at  Whittington,  he 
Hearth  or  hearths,  and  a!so  that  he  doth  having,  on  the  day  he  entered  his  eighty- 
keep  it  Tenantable,  as  the  Custom  doth  fifth  year,  preached  the  centenary  sermon 
require —  to  commemorate  the  Revolution,  was  an 

6th  Item.  That,  if  any  of  that  Oocupa-  eminent  antiquary.    He  addressed  a  paper 

tion  doth  pick  or  steal  any  lead  or  Oare  to  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  "  the  vul- 

the  value  of  thirteeih^pence  halfpennj^  the  gar  notion,  though  it  will  not  appear  to  be  a 

'lord  or  his  Officer  may  Arrest  all  his  Lead-  vulgar  error,  that  thirteen-peuce  hidfpennp 

works,  house  and  hearth,  with  all  his  Grooft  is  the  foe  of  the  executioner  in  the  common 

and  Works,  and  keep  them  as  safely  for  his  line    of  business  at   Tyburn,*  and  that, 

•  Thirue»^«nee  halfpenny.   This  particular  turn  ia  •  "Tba  ezaeutions,  on  ordinary  oceasions,  were  re> 

the  labject  ofaa  articw  immediately  ensping  the  pre-  momd  from  this  memorable  place,  and  were  performed 

■ent.  la  tha  atratt  of  the  Old  Bailey,  at  the  door  of  Vewgata, 
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thercfora,  H  U  calM  kamgman*M  tri^ei.**  It  firokesmouth.  1  Ihat  tine  <«  York  henld," 

is  piopoMd  from  this  paper  to  give  aa  ae-  pwt  a  trick  upoo  sir  WilUam  Segar^  *<  gaiter 

ooant  of  the  origin  of  the  saying.  aing  of  arms,"  which  had  veiy  nearij  cost 

According  to  Dr.  Pegge,  the  office  of  both  of  them  their  places.  Brooke  em. 
hangman  mm,  in  ^bme  paru  of  the  king,  ployed  a  person  to  carry  a  ooat  of  anm 
dom,  annexed  to  other  posts ;  for  this  ready  drawn  io  garter,  and  to  pretend  it 
porter  of  the  city  of  Canteibury  was  the  belonged  to  one  Gregoiy  Brandon,  a  geo- 
executioner  for  the  ooonty  of  Kent,  tempo-  tleaiaa  who  had  formerly  Lived  in  London, 
rihus  Hen.  II.  and  Hen.  III. ;  for  which  but  was  then  residine  in  Spain.  The  mes- 
he  had  an  allowance  from  the  sheriff,  who  senger  was  instructed  to  desire  garter  to  let 
was  reimborsed  from  the  ezcheqner,  of  bis  hand  to  this  ooat  of  arms :  and  to  pre- 
twenty  shillings  per  annam.*  From  the  vent  deliberation^  he  was  foitfaer  to  pretend 
great  and  |eneral  disesteem  wherein  the  that  the  vessel,  which  was  to  eanj  this 
office  is  held,  the  sherift  are  moch  obliged  oonfiiuation  into  Spain,  when  it  bad  ve- 
to those  who  will  nndertake  it,  as  otherwise  ocived  the  seal  of  the  office  and  garter's 
iU  nnpleaaant  and  painful  duty  mnst  foil  hand,  was  just  ready  to  sail.*  This  being 
upon  themselves,  ror,  to  them  the  law  done,  sfKi  the  fees  paid,  Brooke  carried  it 
looks  for  its  completion,  as  they  give  a  to  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  then  one  of  the 
receipt  to  the  gaoler  for  tlie  bodies  of  con*  eommtmioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
demned  criminals  whom  they  are  to  po-  earl  marshal ;  and,  in  order  to  vilify  garter, 
nish,  or  cause  to  be  punished,  according  and  to  represent  him  as  a  rapacious,  negU* 
to  their  respective  sentences.  Sometimes  geot  officer,  assured  his  lordsliip  that  those 
in  the  country,  sheriffii  have  had  much  ^ere  the  arms  of  Arragon,  wita  a  canton 
difficultv  to  procure  an  executioner.  In  ^  Brabant,  asd  that  Gregory  Brandon 
short,  althongb,  in  the  «yes  of  the  people  ^as  a  mean  and  inconsidcraUe  person, 
generally,  a  stigma  attaches  to  the  hangman.  This  was  true  enough;  -for  he  was  the 
yet,  in  foct,  the  hangman  is  the  sheriff's  aoismon  hangman  for  London  and  Middle- 
immediate  deputy  in  criminal  asatten,  as  >«>•  Ralph  Brooke  afterwards  coofcssed 
his  under-sheriff  is  for  civil  purpeees.  The  *^  these  circumstances  to  the  oommis- 
nature  and  dignity  of  the  office  in  some  Miners  who  represented  the  earl  marshal ; 
particulan,  and  the  rank  of  the  officer,  the  oonsequence  of  which  was,  that,  by 
called  8ftar»  KHek,  will  be  found  to  be  order  of  the  king,  when  he  heard  the  case, 
•upportaMe,  as  well  as  the  fee  of  office.  garter  was  committed  to  prison  for  negli- 

And  fint,  ns  regards  the  sheriff  hissoelf.  gence,  and  the  herald  for  treachery.    Tbeie 

The  sheriff  is,  by  being  so  styled  in  the  vas    this  previous  result,  however,   that 

king^s  patent  under  the   great    seal,   an  Ongorf  Brandon,  the  hangman,  \iad  be- 

esquire,  which  raises  him  lo  that  rank,  ^^"^  «  geatieman;  and,  as  the    Bastard 

unless  he  has  previously  had  the  title  adven-  *^7>  »  King  John,  ^*  could  make  any  Joan 

titiously.     None   wera    aaeieally   chosen  « geatlewoman.'* 

sheriffs,  but  such  rentiemen  who»e  fortubes        Thus  was   this  Gregory   Brandon    ed- 

aod  stations  would  warrant  it;  so,  on  the  ▼anced,  perhaps  from  the  state  of  a  coavict, 

other  hand,  anerchants,  and  other  liberal  ^  ^  i'sb'^  of  a  gentleman ;  and  though  it 

branches  of  the  lower  order,  were  admitted  ^^  >  personal  honour  to  himself,  notwith- 

first  info  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  by  a  grant  standing  it  was  sorreptitiously  obtained  by 

of  arms,  on  proper  Qualifications,  from  the  the  herald,  of  whicn  Oregery  BrmuUntf 

earl  marshal,  and  the  kinss  of  arms,  re-  gmHemmh  was  perhaps  ignorant,  yet  did 

spectively,  according  to  their  provinces.  ^  operate  so  much  on  his  successors  in 

After  e  negotiant  has  become  a  gentleman,  office,  that  afterwards  it  became  transfeired 

courtesy  will  very  soon  advunce  that  rank,  ^om  (he  foauly  to  the  officer  for  the  lime 

and  give  the  party  the  title  of  esquire ;  and  being ;  and  from  Mr.  Brandon's  popolarity, 

•o  it  happened  with  a  worthy  jinljbsign,  though  not  of  the  most  desirable  kind,  the 

for  so  a  hangwum  will  be  proved  to  have  nobility  soon  improved  his  rank,  and,  with 

been.     This  remarkable  case  happened  in  ^  jocular  cemplaisanoe,  gave  him  the  tiUe 

tb#  year  1616,  in  the  manner  following.  of  eeyvftv,  which  ramains  to  this  day. 

Ralph   Brooke,  whose  real   name  was        ^t  seems  too  as  if  this  office  had  onoe, 
like  many  other  important  offices  of  state, 


Thu  WM  fint  prao^Md  on  tkfl  9tk  of  DtcMibttr,  1788. 
9m  the  printed  WMoaat.    Bvvrjr  of  ikm»  oxMarioiM  I 
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been  hereditaiy.    Shakspeare  has  this  pas-  but  the  rash  and  precipitate  aaddler  of 

lage  in  Corioianus,  act  ii.  sc.  I.—  Bawtry,  on  his  road  to  the  fatal  tree,  refasfid 

"  iif«^,«.-Marci».,  in  .  che.p  «irimati«n.  i»  ^»J»»  li"i«  «8»le,  and  hastened  on  to  the 

worth  all  jonr  predeoesMrt,  nnce  Deaealion :  tho«Kh.  pUce  of  execution;  where,   but  not   until 

Doradventure,  some  of  tiM  best  of  them  were  hereditftrjr  after  he  had  been  turned  off,  and  it  Was 

«ianffmen."  ^^    ^^^^^    ^   reprieve   arrived.     Had    he 

This  looks  as  if  the  office  of  executioner  stopped,  as  was  usual,  at  the  gallows  house, 
had  run  in  some  family  for  a  generation  or  the  time  consumed  there  would  have  been 
two,  at  the  time  when  Shakspeare  wrote;  the  means  ofsaving  his  life.  He  was  hanged, 
and  that  it  was  a  circumstance  well  under-  as  truly  as  unhappUy,  for  leaving  his  liqudr. 
stood,  and  would  be  well  relished,  at  least  Similar  means  of  refreshment  were  an« 
by  the  galleries.  Tliis  might,  indeed,  with  ciently  allowed  to  convicts,  on  their  pas- 
regard  to  time,  point  at  the  ancestors  of  sage  to  Tyburn,  at  St.  Giles's  hospital  j  for 
Mr.  Brandon  himself;  for  it  was  in  the  we  are  told  by  Stowe,  that  they  were  there 
reign  of  king  James  I.  that  this  person  was  presented  with  a  bowl  of  ale,  called  "  St, 
brought  within  the  pale  of  gentility.  Nay,  Giles's  bowl;  thereof  to  drink  at  their 
more,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Grey,  in  his  pleasure,  as  their  last  refreshing  in  this 
Notes  on  Shakspeare,*^  that  from  this  gen-  fife."  Tyburn  was  the  established  scene 
tleman,  the  hangmen,  his  successors,  bore  of  executions  in  common  cases  so  long  ago 
for  a  considerable  time  his  Christian  name  as  the  first  year  of  king  Henry  IV. ;  Smith- 
of  Gregorjfy  though  not  his  arms,  they  field  and  Su  Giles's  Field  being  reserved 
being  a  personal  honour,  till  a  greater  man  for  persons  of  higher  rank,  and  for  crimes 
arose,  viz.  Jack  Ketch^  who  entailed  the  of  uncommon  magnitude,  such  as  treason 
present  official  name  on  all  who  have  and  her^y.  In  the  last  of  these,  sir  John 
hitherto  followed  him.f  •  Oldcastle,  lord    Cobham,   was  burnt,  or 

Whether  the  name  of  Ketch  be  not  the  rather  roasted,  alive ;  having  been  hanged 

provincial  pronunciation  of  CcUch  among  up  over  the  fire  by  a  chain  which  went 

the  cockneys,  may  be  doubted,  notwith-  round  his  waist.* 

standing  that  learned  and  laborious  com-  The  executioner  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 

piler,  B.  E.,  gent.,  the  editor  of  the  "  Canu  mouth    (in  July,  1685)  was  peculiarly  un- 

iug  Dictionary,''  says  that  Jack  Kiteh,  for  successful  in  the  operation.    The  duke  said 

so  he  spells  it,  was  the  real  name  of  a  to  him,  *'  Here  are  six  guineas  for  you : 

hangman,  which  has  become  that  of  all  his  pray  do  your  business  well;  do  not  serve 

successors.  me  as  you  did  my  lord  Russell:  I  have 

So  much  for  the  office.    It  now  remains  heard  you  struck  him  three  or  four  times. 

to  consider  the  emoluments  which  apper*  Here,  (to  his  servant,)  take  these  remain. 

tain  to  it,  and  assign  a  reason  why  thirteen-  ing  guineas,  and  give  them  to  him  if  he 

pence  halfpenny  shou id  be  esteemed  its  stand-  does  his  work  well." 

ard  fee  for  inflicting  the  last  stroke  of  the  law.  Executioner. — *'  I  hope  I  shall.^ 

Before  proceeding  to  matters  of  a  pecu-  MonmouiJi. — '*  If  you  strike  me  twice,  I 

niary  nature,    it    may  be    allowed,    per-  eannot  promise  you  not  to  stir.     Pr'ythee 

haps,  to  illustrate  a  Yorkshire  saying.    It  let  me  feel  the  axe."   He  felt  the  edge,  and 

was  occasioned  bv  a  truly  unfortunate  man,  said,  '<  I  fear  it  is  not  sharp  enough.^ 

whose  guilt  was  doubtful,  and  yet  suffered  Executioner. — *'  It  is  sharp  enough,  and 

the  sentence  of  the  law  at  York.    This  per-  heavy  enough." 

son  was  a  saddler  at  Bawtry,  and  hence  The  executioner  proceeded    to   do  his 

the  saying  among  the  lower  people  to  a  office ;  but  the  note  says,  ''  it  was  under 

man  who  quits  his  friends  too  early,  and  such  distraction  of  mind,  that  he  fell  into 

will  not  stay  to  finish  his  bottle : — "  He  the  very  error  which  the  duke  had  so'^ear- 

will  be  hanged  for  leaving  his  liquor,  like,  nestly  cautioned  him  to  avoid ;  wounding 

the  saddler  of  Bawtry.**    The  case  was  him  so  slightly,  that  he  lifted  up  his  head, 

this  : — There  was  formerly  an  ale-house,  and  looked  him  in  the  face,  as  if^o  upbraid 

which  house  to  this  day  is  called  *'  The  Gal-  him  for  making  his  death  painful ;  but  said 

.ows  House,'*  situate  between  the  city  of  York  nothing.  He  then  prostrated  himself  again, 

and  their  Tyburn ;  at  this  house  the  cart  used  and  received  two  other  ineffectual  blows ; 

always  to  stop,  and  there  the  convict  and  the  upon  which  the  executioner  threw  down  his 

other  parties  were  refreshed  with  liquors  ; . _^- -,— 

— — »  VLsniA.    See  9iao  Bak»i  Ufe  ud  Trial  of  Sir  Jokn 

•  Vol.  ii,  p.  163.  Oldoastle.    St.  Giles's  wai  tkm  sn  iadependeat  y\V 

1  The  basffman  was  known  bj  the  name  of  Oremry  lafl;e,  and  is  still  called  St  Oilea's  in  the  Fields,  to 

in  the  year  161S,  as  we  kam  fnm  the  Merrarias  Anli-  distin^ish  it  from  St.  Gilts*!,  Cripplcgate ;  beiaf  both 

cum  f .  f  53.  ia  the  same  diooese. 
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aie  in  a  fit  of  horror;  crying  out,  *  he 
could  not  finish  his  work :'  but,  on  betD(^ 
brought  to  himself  by  the  threats  of  the 
iheri&,  took  up  tlie  fatal  weapon  again, 
and  at  two  other  strokes  made  a  shift  to 
separate  the  head  from  the  body.*** 

As  to  the  fee  itself,  ^  thirteen-pence  half- 
penny— hangman's  wages,"  it  appears  to 
baTe  been  of  Scottish  extraction.  The 
Scottish  mark  (not  ideal  or  nominal  money, 
like  our  mark)  was  a  silver  coin,  in  value 
tkirteeu'pence  kttf/jfennjf  and  two  placks, 
or  two-thirds  of  a  penny ;  which  plack  is 
likewise  a  coin.  This,  their  mark,  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  their  pound,  which  is 
twenty-pence,  as  our  mark  does  to  onr 
pound,  or  twenty  shillings,  being  two-thirds 
of  it.  By  these  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
of  their  penny  (for  they  have  a  still  smaller 
piece,  called  a  bodel  or  half  a  plack)  they 
can  reckon  with  the  greatest  minuteness, 
and  buy  much  less  quantities  of  any  article 
than  we  can.f  This  Scottish  nark  was, 
upon  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  in  the 
person  of  king  James  1.,'tnade  current  in 
England  at  die  value  of  thirteen-pence 
halfpenny,  (without  regarding  the  fraction,) 
by  proclamation,  in  the  first  year  of  that 
king;  where  it  is  said,  that  **  the  coin  of 
silver,  called  the  mark  piece,  shall  be  from 
henceforth  current  within  the  said  kingdom 
of  England,  at  the  value  of  thirteen-pence 
halfpeny.'*{  This,  probably,  was  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  current  money  in  favour  of  the 
hangman,  whose  he  before  was  perhaps  no 
more  than  a  shilling.  There  is,  however, 
veiy  good  reason  to  conclude,  from  the 
singularity  of  the  sum,  that  the  odious  title 
of  **  hangman's  wages  **  became  at  this 
time,  or  soon  after,  applicable  to  the  sum 
of  thirteen-peuee  kaffitennif.  Though  it  was 
contingent,  yet  it  was  then  very  consider^ 
able  pay ;  when  one  shilling  per  day  was  a 
standing  annual  stipend  to  many  respects 
able  officers  of  various  kinds. 

Nothing  can  well   vary  more  than  the 

ferquisites  of  this  office;  for  it  is  well 
nown  that  J^ck  Ketch  has  a  pa9t-^bU  in- 
terest in  the  convict,  being  entitled  to  his 
clothes,  or  to  a  composition  for  them; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  very 
frequently  be  such  garments  that,  as  Shak- 
speare  says,  *'  a  hangman  would  bury  with 
those  who  wore  them."§ 

•  Loitl  Somen't  Traoti,  toL  i.  pp.  819,  SL80 ;  the 
Bote  Uken  from  the  Reriew  of  the  reigns  of  Cherlee 
and  Jfttdes,  p  885 

t  Mr.  RAf,  in  his  Itinerary,  fives  the  frMtion«l 
(Mtrta  of  the  Scottish  pea  a  7. 

t  The  proolnmfttion  may  be  seen  in  Strype*s  Annale, 
vol.  ir.  p.  3S4,  where  the  nwrk-pieee  is  rallied  exnfPtly 
M  thirtesn-peaoe  halfpenny. 

f  Ceriolnons,  act.  i.  »o  8. 


This  emolument  is  of  no  modem  date, 
and  has  an  affinity  to  other  droiU  on  very 
dissimilar  occasions,  which  will  be  meo- 
tioned  presently.    The  executioner's  per- 
quisite IS  at  least  as  old  as  Henry  Vlil. ; 
for  sir  Thomas  More,  on  the  morning  of 
his  execution,  put  on  his  best  gown,  which 
was  of  silk  camlet,  sent  him  as  a  present 
while  he  was  in  the  Tower  by  a  citiaen  of 
Lucca,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  corre- 
spondence ;  but  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
was  of  opinion  that  a  worse  gown  would 
be  go. A  enou|rh  for  the  person  who  was  to 
have  it,  meaiungthe  executioner,  and  pre- 
Tailed  upon  sir  Thomas  to  change  it,  which 
he  did  for  one  made  of  frize.*    Thus  the 
antiquity  of  this  obitual  emolument,  so  well 
known  in  Shakspeare's  time,  seems  well 
established;  and,  as  to  its  nature,  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  -a  fee  of  a  much 
longer  standing,  and  formerly  received  by 
officers  of  very  great  respectability.      For 
anciently  *'  garter  kine  of  arms  *'  had  spe- 
cifically  the  gown  of  Uie  party  on  the  cna. 
tion  of  a  peer;   and   again,  when   arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,   di<l 
homage  to  the  king,  their  upper  gamieni 
was  the  perquisite  even  of  tne  lord  cham- 
berlain of  the  household.    The  fee  in  the 
latter  case  was  always  compounded  for, 
though  garter*s  was  often  formerly  received 
in  kind,   inasmuch  as   the  statute   which 
gives  this  fee  to  the  lord  chamberlain  directs 
the  composition,  because,  as  the  words  are, 
"  it  is  more  convenient  that  relig-ious  mea 
should  fine  for  their  upper  garment^  than 
to  be  stripped."f    The  same  delicate  ne- 
cessity does  not  operate  in  the  hangman's 
case,  and  his  fee  extends  much  farther  than 
either  of  them,  he  being  entitled  to  «lf  the 
8ufierer*8  garments,  having  first  rendered 
them  useless  to  the   party.    Besides  this 
perquisite,  there  has  always  been  a  pecu- 
niary compliment,  where  it  could  possibly 
be  afforded,  given  by  the  sufferer  to  the 
executioner,  to  induce  him  to  be  speedy 
and  dexterous   in  the  operation.      These 
outward  gifb  may  likevrise  be  understood 
as  tokens  of  inward  forgiyeness. 

**  Upon  the  whole,"  says  Dr.  Pegge,  **  I 
conceive  that  what  I  have  offered  above, 
though  with  much  enlargement,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  ignominious  term  affixed 
to  the  sum  of  thirteen-pence  halfpenny, 
and  I  cannot  but  commiserate  those  for 
whom  it  is  to  be  paid."} 


*  More*s  Life  of  sir  Thonna  More  •>.  371. 

t  Stat.  13  Kdward  I. 

t  ^*tg«*s  Curialia  Miscellanea. 
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Cftt  iRmuiiiig  ^orit  at  iVUrroto,  #urrtp. 

rhe  fint  point  of  peculiariiv  tbat  drikes  weeki  b«for«  the  (ports  comroeoced.  From 

t.te  IniTeller  on  approaching  the  "  Rnnning  Mme  cause,  the  nature  of  nhich  the  good 

Hoiie  "  is  the  pictorial  anomkly  on  the  people  of  Guildfonl  have  never  been  able 

front  of  the  house — the  sign  represents  a  Mtisfactorily  to  asceitain,  itie  races  have, 

tace-horee  niih  a  rider  on  its  bick  ;  but  for  several   years,    gradually  declined    in 

the  painter  has  given  us  a  hone  ifaRdiii;  eelebiity  and   importance,  and  at  present 

as  still  as  most  hones  would  be  glad  to  do  they  are  too  often  but  thinly  attead»il.  The 

after  having  been  rttnnin^  harm  for  more  programwu  of  the  sports,  which  annually 

than   half   a    cenlun.       Our   "  Running  issues  from  the  Guildford  press,  is  embel- 

Horse"  then,  ifanA  hard  hy  the  church  in  lished  with  a  wood-cut,  an  impression  I 

the   village    of   Merron,   (aiim   Merewe,)  believe  of  the  same  block  that  has  been 

about  two  mites  from  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  used  for  the  last  century.    The  cotine  is 

on  the  road  leading  ftom  the  latter  place  not  considered  by  sportsmen  a  good  one, 

toiLondoD  by  way  of  Eptom.     It  is  at  the  butilssituation,  and  the  views  it  commands, 

intenection  of  the  high  roads  leadinr  to  are  delightful. 

Epsom,  to   Guildford,   to   Stoke,   and    to  When  kins  George  the  Fint  was  at  lord 

Albury,  Shere,  and  Doiking.    The  latter  Onslow's  at  Clandon,  (the  adjoining  parish,) 

road   passes   over  Merrow  Downs,  upon  he  gave  a  plate  of  one  hundred  guineas  to 

which,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  be  run  for;  and  this  is  now  the  principal 

mile  from  our  hostel,  is  the  course  wherem  attraction   to   the    piopriclors    or    horses. 

Gulldlbrd  races  are  annually  held.  The  membera  for  the  borough  of  Guildford 

Guildford    races    formerly   attracted    a  also  give  a  plate  of  lifly  pounds,  and  there 

Tery   numerous   asterabhige  of  specutora.  is  generally  a  subscription  plate  besides. 

The  elderly  inhabitants  t>r  the  above-named  Our  hostel,  the  "Running  Horse"  at 

ancient  borough  relate  that,  such  was  the  Merrow,  is  the  ^lace  of  rendetvous  (or  all 

influx  of  company,  not  a  bed   was  to  be  the   "  running   horses."     Its  (table  door* 

had    in   Guildford    uitkis    secured    tome  bear  highly  characteristic  and  interwimg 

Vol.  II.— 50. 
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trophies  of  tbe  hoooon  obtained  by  their  Long  befoTe  the  dew  has  left  the  abort 
former  temportiy  inmates.  The  best  herbage  on  the  neighbouring  downs,  the 
formed  mmpt  that  erer  trod  the  floors  of  jockies  are  busily  engaged  in  the  stables  ; 
Almack  s  or  the  saloons  of  Carlton  palace,  and  before  the  sun*s  heat  has  exceeded  that 
are  not  more  delicately  turned  than  the  of  an  April  noon,  they  are  mounted,  and 
shoes,  (albeit  they  are  of  iron,)  which,  hav-  gently  cantering  over  the  turf,  with  the 
ing  done  their  duty  on  the  course,  and  double  object  of  airing  their  horses  and 
brought  their  high-mettled  wearers  first  to  showing  them  the  coarse  over  which,  in  a 
the  winning-post,  are  now  securely  nailed  few  hours,  they  are  urged,  at  their  utmost 
aninst  the  honoured  portals,  as  memorials  speed,  in  the  presence  of  admiring  thou- 
of  his  success.  *They  are  plaoed  heel  to  sands.  What  an  elating  thought  for  the 
bed,  and  within  the  oral  is  canred,  in  rude  youthful  rider  of  **  the  farourite  ;**  with 
characters,  the  name  of  the  horse,  with  the  what  delight  does  he  look  forward  to  the 
day  on  which  be  won  for  hb  master  the  hour  when  the  horse  and  his  rider  will  be 
puiie  of  gold.  What  an  association  of  theobjectsof  attraction  to  hundreds  of  fair 
ideas  does  the  simple  record  convey  1  Here,  one's  eyes  glancing  upon  Ami  with  looks  of 
on  a  fine  warm  CTening  in  June,  the  even«  admiration  and  interest;  while,  in  his  dap. 
ing  preceding  per  silk  jacket  and  cap  of  sky-blue  and 

— **  tlM  (TMt,  tk' fattporUBt  dftjr.  white,  he  rides   slowly  to  the  weigh ing- 

Bv  with  tk«  fiRto  ef  joekcjr  moi.  of  korM,"  place,  surrounded  by  lords  and  genUemen 

arrived  the  majestic  "  Cydnus."    His  fine    **  of  high  degree."    Within  a  short  space 
proportions  were  hid  fixHu  mlgar  gate,  by    the  vision  is  realised — more  than  realized — 
cloths  of  purest  white.      As  he'  walked    for  he  has  won  the  first  heat  <'  by  a  length.** 
slowly  up  the  TiUaae  street  ridden  by  his    In  the  next  heat  he  comes  in  second,  but 
jockey,  a  stripling  ot  sixteen,  his  approach    only  <*  half  a  neck  "  behind,  and  his  horse 
was  hailed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  vil-    is  still  fresh.    The  bell  rings  again  for  sad* 
lage  boys,  and  the  calmer  admiration  of  the    dling;  and  the  good  steed  is  snuffing  the 
men,  aU  looking  forward  to  their  holiday    &ir>  and  preparing  for  renewed  exertions, 
en  the  succeeding  day.     **  Here,  I  say;    while  his  rider  '<  hails  in  his  heart    the 
here,  here ;— here  comes  one  of  the  racers  1     triumph  yet  to  come.''    The  bell  rings  for 
—There's  a  pmip  creatur !  Isi9— look  at    starting—**  They  are  ofi","  cry  a  hundred 
his  long  leffs--lsio,  Jem,  I  say,  look  what    voices  at  once.    Blue  and  white  soon  takes 
long  steps  he  do  tike— foncy  how  he  must    the  lead.    **  Three  to  one^'— **  five  to  one" 
gallop f  if  he  walks  to— putty  fellur  ! — I'm     ^-**  seven   to  one"— are  the  odds  in    his 
Mre  hell  win-~mind  if  he  don't  now!*'    favour;  while  at  the  first  rise  in  the  jjrroood 
Meanwhile  the  noble  animal  arrives  at  the    he   gives   ample  proof  to    the    admiring 
inn  door — high  breeding,  whether  in  biped    "  cognoscenti     that  he  **  mutt  win."     A 
or  quadruped,  is  not  to  be  kept  waiting—    few  minutes  more,  and  a  general  hum  of 
out  comes  the  host  in  an  important  bustle,    anxious  voices  announces  that  the  horses 
with  the  bright  key  of  the  stable  door    ^re  again  in  sight.    **  Which  is  first  ?"— 
swinging  upon  his  finger.    He  shows  the    *'  Oh,  blue  and  white  still." — **  I  knew  it ; 
way  to  the  best  stall,  and  then  takes  his    I  was  sure  of  it."    Here  comes  the  clerk  of 
station  at  the  door  to  keep  out  the  inqui-    the  course  flogging  out  the  intruders  within 
sitive  gazers,  while  the  jockey  and  trainer    the  rails,  and  here  comes  the  gallant  bay — 
commence  Uieir  tender  offices  of  cleaning    full  two  lengths  before  the  only  horse  tbat, 
and  refreshing  the  horse  after  his  unusual    during  the  whole  circuit  of  four  miles,  has 
exercise  of  walking  the  public  road.    This    been  once  within  speaking  distance  of  him. 
done,  he  is  fed,  clothea,  and  left  to  his    He  keeps  the  lead,  and  wins  the  race  with- 
repose  upon  as  soft  a  bed  as  dean  straw    out  once  feeling  the  whip.    Here  is  a  nu>- 
wiU  make,  while  the  jockey  and  trainer    ment  of  triumph   for  his    rider  1     he    is 
adjourn  to  the  house,  the  admiration  of  the    weighed    again,   and   receives   from    hu 
knot  of  idlers  who  are  there  assembled  to    master*s  hand  the  well-earned  reward  of 
bear  the  pedigree,  birth,  parentage,  edoca-    his  **  excellent  riding."    Tlie  horse  is  cav^ 
tion,  and  ments  of  ^  the  mvourite.     Other    folly  reclothed,  and  led  back  to  his  stable, 
horses  soon  arrive^  and  the  oooversation    where  his  feet  are  relieved  from  the  aboes 
takes  a   more  scientific  turn,  while  the    which  are  destined  to  assist  in  recording,  to 
jockies  make  their  own  bets,  and  descant    successive  generations  of  jockies^  the  gaUanl 
learnedly  upon  those  of  their  masters,  till   /«■<#,  performed  by 
they  beUke  themselves  to  rest,  '*  perchance 

to  dream'^of  the  important  event  of  the  **  Hesrta  tbat  iImb  teat  bigk  for  piaiw. 

•»c«««ding  day.  B«t  fwl  that  polM  ao  non.** 
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Our  hostel,  however,  must  not  be  thus 
quitted.-^The  date  iDscribed  within  the 
circle  above  the  centre  window  is,  I  think, 
1617.  (I  have  a  memorandum  of  it  some- 
where, but  have  mislaid  it.)  The  house  is 
plastered  and  washed  with  yellow  ;  but  its 
gables,  Elizabethan  chimnies,  and  project- 
iDg  6<r^  window,  (a  very  proper  kind  of 
window  for  a  "  running  horse,  )  render  it 
a  much  more  picturesque  building  than  I 
have  been  able  to  represent  it  on  the  small 
scale  of  my  drawing.  In  front  of  it,  at 
about  the  distance  of  thirty  yards,  there- was 
formerly  a  well  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
in  depth ;  the  landlord  used  to  repair  this 
well,  receiving  a  contribution  from  all  who 
made  use  oPit;  but  other  wells  have  of 
late  years  been  dug  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  use  of  this  has  subsequently  been 
confined  to  the  inmates  of  the  publiojioose. 

The  church  of  Merrow,  of  which  there  is 
a  glimpse  in  the  backsround,  is  worthy  of 
further  notice  than  I  have  the  means  of 
affording  in  the  present  communication. 

N&vember,  1827.  Philippos. 

WILLIAM  CAPON, 
The  Scene  Painter. 

To  the  EdU&r. 

Sir,— Presuming  you  may  not  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  William 
Capon,  whose  excellence  as  a  gothic  archi- 
tectural scene-painter  has  not  been  equalled 
by  any  of  his  compeers,  I  venture  a  few 
particulars  respecting  him. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Capon  com* 
menced  within  only  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  but  his  frank  intimacy  and  hearty 
good-will  were  the  same  as  if  our  inter- 
course had  been  of  longer  date.  A  memoir 
of  him,  in  the  <'  Gentleman's  Magazine/' 
seems  to  me  somewhat  deficient  in  its 
representation  of  those  qualities. 

The  memoir  just  noticed  assigns  the  date 
of   his   birth  at  Norwich   to   have   been 
October  6, 1 757 ;  and  truly  represents,  that 
though  wanting  but  ten  days  of  arriving  at 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  when  he 
died,  his  hale  appearance  gave  little  indi- 
cation of  such  a  protracted  existence.     He 
laboured  under  an  asthmatic  affection,  of 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  complain, 
while  his  fiind  of  anecdote,  and  his  jocular 
naivp«6  in  recitation,  were  highly  amusing. 
His  manner  of  relating  many  of  thb  Mlies 
of  the  cncal  monarchs,  now  defunct,  was 
wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar ;  and  could 
his    reminiscences    be  remembered,  they 
^'i}ald  present  a  detail   quite  as  amusing 


as  soaie  tnat  have  recently  diverted  the 
town.  Kemble  he  deified;  he  confessed 
that  he  could  not  set  rid  of  old  prejudices 
in  favour  of  his  old  friend ;  and,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  '<  there  never  wai^  an  actor  like 
him.'  I  have  often  seen  him  in  ecstasy 
unlock  the  glazed  front  of  the  frame  over 
his  drawing-room  .chimney-piece,  that  en- 
closed a  sineularly  beautiful  enamel  por- 
trait of  that  distinguished  actor,  which  will 
shortly  be  competed  for  under  the  auction- 
eer's hammer.  Some  of  his  finest  drawings 
^of  the  Painted  Chamber  at  Westminster, 
framed  with  the  richness  of  olden  times, 
also  decorated  this  room,  which  adjoined 
his  study  on  the  same  floor.  His  larger 
drawings  had  green  silk  curtains  before 
them;  and  these  he  would  not  care  to 
draw,  unless  he  thought  his  visitors'  ideas 
corresponded  with  his  own  respecting  the 
scenes  he  had  thus  depicted.  The  most 
valuable  portion  of  his  collection  was  a 
series  of  arawinss  of  those  portions  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Westminster,  which  modern 
improvements  have  wholly  annihilated. 
Puring  the  course  of  demolition,  he  often 
rose  at  daybreak,  to  work  undisturbed  in 
his  darling  object ;  and  hence,  some  of  the 
tones  of  morning  twilight  are  so  strictly 
represented,  as  to  yield  a  hard  and  unartisw 
like  appearanoe. 

It  was  a  source  of  disquiet  to  Mr.  Capon 
that  the  liberality  of  publishers  did  not 
extend  to  such  enlargements  of  Smith's 
Westminster,  as  his  own  knowledge  would 
have  supplied.  In  fact,  such  a  work  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  a  numerous 
list  of  subscribers ;  and  as  he  never  issued 
a  prospectus,  the  whole  of  his  abundant 
antiquarian  knowledge  has  died  with  him, 
and  the  pictorial  details  alone  remain. 

Mr.  Capon  was,  greatly  to  his  incon- 
venience, a  creditor  of  the  late  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  of  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  with  evident  vexation.  He 
had  been  induced  to  enter  into  the  conk- 
promise  ofiered  him  by  the  committee  of 
management  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  and 
ffive  a  receipt  barring  all  future  claims. 
This  galled  him  exceedingly;  and  more  than 
once  he  hinted  suspicions  respecting  the. 
conflagration  of  the  theatre,  which  evinced 
that  he  had  brooded  over  his  losses  till  his 
judgment  had  become  morbid. 

But  he  is  gone,  and  in  him  society  haa 
lost  an  amiable  and  respected  individual. 
To  the  regret  of  numerous  friends  he  ex 
pired  on  the  96fh  of  September  at  his  je- 
sidence,  No.  4,  North-street,  Westminster. 

I  am,  &c. 

Novembsr  3,^m7,  A.  W. 
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No.  XLIir. 

A  From  **  Brutus  of  Alba,"  a  Tragedy,  by 
ram  Tate,  1678.] 

Rtlgmmf  and  four  more  Wttchet,  about  to 
rmte  a  storm. 

Bag,  *T!s  time  w«  vrnpfcpsrinf  for  tba  tlofm. 
HMd  M,  ye  dMgbten  of  tte  nystie  art; 
LooktkfttittoMiowBBMliarrieMic,  ^ 

Bttt  smA  m  nui  IIm  CatpUn  dUb,  aad  fniai 
Tk*  HynwiiB  kiUt  iwMp  «adan,  raota  Md  bIL 
SpMk|fQ««U  right? 

iW.  Ukt  UklUklUkl 

Uttr.Tht  erwk«t  Imtm  o«r  wf%  Md  cihirps  m 


%4W,l  •t«ek  A  nun,  tat  ooqU  wt  tUin  my  tteeL 
M^.    Hit  ftt  eoMoaed  ia  tk*  An,  aad  aerti 

•MOkU 

4a  IT.  I  fend  tkisBon  ttpoaottr  fvreaM  wall 
II j«t«ria«t  words  wrovgkt  bj  a  dimj  naU, 
WkoM  Bickt-wilk  fata  kad  gaidad  ia  tkat  form. 

%i  fr,  Tkoa*rt  qaaaa  of  mjatoriaa.  graat  Rafoaa. 
How  kast  tkoa  atamm*d  tka  abyaa  of  oar  blaek  aciaaas 
Traead  dodfiag  aatora  tkio'  kar  bliad  'aaapa-ioada, 
itad  broagk  t  bar  aakcd  aad  tramUiag  to  tka  Ugkt  I 

Jby.  Now  to  oar  taak— 
lltaad  off  \  aad,  aroookiac,  myttia  poatam  aaka, 
Gaawlaf  joar  riral'd  kaaaUaa  tiU  tkaj  blaad, 
Wkikt  I  fall  praatrata  to  ooaaalt  my  art, 
Aad  matlar  aoaada  too  afOfot  for  yoar  oar. 

(ctena  rtaai.) 

Bm§,  Tka  alBrm*a  oa  wiag .  oomao  powdcnag  inm 

tka  Nolo; 
Tbpast  tko  Alpa  alvaady.  aad  wkiila  forward 
To  tk*  Afy^iao,  wkoao  rif tad  aaow  U  awopt 
To  tk*  Talaa  baaaatk.  wkila  aoCa  aad  feOa  lia  baiiad. 

Tkoa  Myna  tak*at  ta-aigkt  aa  airy  mareb 
1^  tk*  Poatio  ikora  for  drnga;  aad  for  aiora  apaad 
Oa  ny  owa  oMpla  crotek  tkoa  akalt  be  nooated, 
Wkick  bridlad  taraa  to  a  ataad  ao  managaakla, 
Tkat  tkoa  nay'st  rata  klm  witk  a  apidar'a  tkraad. 

dCA  fir,  Aad  kow  if  I  o*oftaka  a  bark  ia  tka  way? 

Jt^.  Tkaa,  if  aloft  tkoa  gooit,  to  tiadar  aaorak 
Tka  fiwaa ;  bat  if  tkoa  tak'at  a  lowor  oat, 
Tkaa  laatok  tko  wkipa  off  fima  tko  ataainBaa*a  kaad, 
Aad  iOfwoa  kirn  ia  tka  feaai. 

dttir.  HaakaUbadroaok'd. 

Citofto  CMataM.^ 


nag>  Aya,  tkia  is  naaia  I  aow  moAiaka  I  kaar 
Tka  sbri^ks  of  slakiag  Mikm,  taekla  reat, 
lUddavsaablag'd.  wkilo  tko  aaapravaaafs  swift 
Sooor  Oio*  Iks  daik  dood  for  tks  diTiag  eerpoaa. 

(CMovfcrte.) 

Ral  arttbootkoM,ayBalaBahotyrfater? 
Tkoa  tkiak'at  tfcy  aap  waa  akoit,  aad  art  aarprla'd 
To  fed  aigkt  Mlaa  aliaady. 

Mar  to  **  Aia^  till  tka  Maak  Maak  taaMat  s 


Bara  tk'  oUofbaaiViiikto  frot  tko  atom. 
Tkat  waa  a  aiarry  dap :  I  kaow  tkat  aload 
Waa  of  lay  Friekar's  rcadiaf,  Vrieker  raat  U  ; 

0  *tia  aa  aideat  Spirit:  bat  beskiow  hiai, 
'Twaa  ka  wdoaod  ne  fint  to  kelliak  arts. 
He  fooad  mm  pmiiYa  ia  a  desert  glia. 
Near  a  lone  oak  forlorn  aad  tkaader^lefU 
Wkere  diseoatcated  I  abjered  tbe  Oods, 
Aad  baaa'd  tke  emel  creditor  tkat  aei^d 
My  MoUesa.*  aole  sabsbtenee  of  oiy  life. 

Re  promiaed  me  fall  twdve  yean'  abadato  f«^ 

To  baaqaat  all  my  MBses,  but  be  lied. 

For  Tipcrs*  desk  is  aow  my  oaly  food. 

My  drtak  of  apringa  tkat  atxiam  f*an  aalpliVoaa 

miaea; 
Baaide  wilk  midoigkt  orampa  aad  aeaUiag  swoata 

1  am  almoat  iaored  for  keU'a  worst  tortaves.— 
I  kaar  tke  wood-aympka  ery ;  by  tkaHI  kaow 
My  okarm  baa  look^ 

bat  day  dears  ap, 
Aad  kaaToaly  U|^  wooods  my  iafeetioas  eyco. 
Ijr  W,  Now,  sallsa  Di 


JKif.  Twas  abrava  wrsdL :  O,  yoa  karo  wall 
foim'd. 

id  W,  Myna  aad  I  bcslzid  a  dead,  aadooer^d 
1^  leak  tke  storm,  wbkk  we  panoed  to  tk*  C^, 
Wkeia  la  my  ffigkt  I  soatfek'd  tke  fddea  globe, 
natUgkoa  8atara*s  pSlar  blsj^d  f  tk*  air. 

Sd  IF.  I  fliad  tke  tartat  of  Miaerra*s  Cane. 

AtkW,\  icdd  r  tk'  cell  to  set  tke  ipdl  a  waik. 
Tke  lamps  bant  gkastly  blae,  tbe  fbraaee  skook  : 
Tbe  Salamaader  felt  the  beat  redoobled, 
Aad  frisk'd  aboat  so  wtU  I  plied  the  fire. 

Jt€y.  Now  as  I  kato  brigkt  day,  and  lova 
Too  skall  ka  all  my  sintors  ia  the  art : 
I  will  iastraet  ye  ia  eaeh  mystery; 
Make  ye  all  Ragons. 

AIL  Hoi  Hoi  Hoi 

JE^f .  Aroaad  ma,  and  TU  deal  to  aaek  kor  dole 
Tkar«*8  aa  elf-look,  tootk  of  kermapkrodito, 
A  braee  of  maadrakaa  dig^d  ki  fairy  groaad, 
A  lampioy'a  abaia,  saakc*a  eggs,  dead  sparks  of  tk  js 

dar 
Qaanek*d  ia  ita  paaaago  tkro*  Ike  eold  mid  air. 
A  mocmaid*a  da,  a  oookatrios^a  oomb 
*  Wrapt  i*  tka  dried  eaal  of  a  brat  8tiU4wm. 
Bora  *om.— > 

I  a  wbiapara  toka  the  rcat.  wkiok  aamod  akmd 
Would  flight  tka  day,  aad  raise  aaotkar  storm. 

AVL  Hoi  Ho!  Ho!  Uol 

5o«tmaii,  a  wicked  Statemtmt  caip/<ofi 
RagUM  for  a  charm. 

Ra§.  —  my  dmdgaa  1*11  employ 
1^  firamo  witk  tkeir  bast  arte  a  braedot  for  tkaa. 
WkUk.  wkilo  tkaa  waar*at  it  kiek*d  oa  tky  left 
TraaaoB  akall  aa*er  aaaoy  tkoa,  sword  aad 
lavdaattampt;  Natara akaa kaTO power 
Tky  iobataaoa  to  diasdhro,  aer  die  beradf 
Till  maay  a  wiatarokodt  batb  broke  tky  tampaa. 
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80s,  ll<d«tt  tor  her  Jmm  Im«  p«rforin«d  I 
Mj  f reatening^  loul  atpiret  to  raoge  lik«  thee, 
Zn  nnknonm  worlds,  to  wareh  the  reign  of  Nigkt. 
Admitted  to  thy  dreadfal  Diysteriesb 
I  shoald  be  more  than  mortaL 

Rag.»UetLT  my  cell, 
Mong'et  circling  rocks  (in  form  a  theatre) 
Lies  a  snag  rale — 

Soz.  With  horror  I  have  riew'd  it ; 
Tie  blasted  all  and  bare  as  th'  ocean  beeeh* 
And  seems  a  round  for  elves  to  revel  in. 

Rag.  With  my  attendants  there  each  wainiag  moon 
My  dreadful  Court  I  hold,  and  sit  in  state : — 
And  when  the  dire  transactions  are  dispateh'dt 
Onr  sany  Spirits  ascend  to  make  ns  mirth 
With  gambals,  dances,  masks  and  revelling  songs. 
Till  our  mad  din  strike  terror  through  the  waste. 
Spreads  far  and  wide  to  th*  clifls  that  bank  the  main. 
And  scarce  is  lost  in  the  wide  ocean's  roar. 
Here  seated  by  me  thou  shalt  Tiew  the  sports. 
Whilst  demons  kiss  thy  foot,  and  swear  thee  homage. 

Ragusoj  with  the  other  fVitcheiy  having 
finished  the  bracelet. 

Rag,  Proceed  we  then  to  finish  oar  black  projects.-^ 
View  here,  till  from  yonr  green  distilling  eyes 
The  poisonous  glances  center  on  this  bracelet, 
A  fatal  gift  for  onr  projecting  son  ;— 
Seren  hours  odd  minutes  has  it  steept  i*  th*  gall 
Of  a  Tile  Moor  svrine- rooted  from  his  grvrm. 
N'ow  to  your  bloated  lips  apply  it  round. 
And  with  th*  infections  dew  of  yonr  black  breaths 
Compleal  its  baleful  force. 


[From  the  "Fatal  Union,"   a  Tragedy; 
Author  Unknown-] 

Dirge. 

Noblest  bodice  are  but  gilded  clay. 

Put  away 

Bat  the  preeioas  shining  rind. 

The  inmost  rottenness  remains  behind. 

Kings,  on  earth  though  Gods  they  be, 

Yet  in  death  are  vile  as  we. 

He,  a  thonsand  Kings  before. 

Now  is  vassal  unto  more. 

Vermin  now  insulting  lie. 

And  dig  for  diamonds  in  each  eye; 

Whilst  the  sceptre-bearing  hand 

Cannot  their  inroads  withstand. 

Horn  doth  one  in  odonrs  wade. 

By  the  regal  unction  made ; 

While  another  dares  to  gnaw 

Ob  that  tongue,  his  people's  law. 

Fools,  ah  1  fools  are  we  that  so  oontrivs^ 

And  do  strive. 

In  each  gaudy  ornament. 

Who  shall  his  corpse  in  the  best  dish  present. 

C.  L. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT 

To  the  Editor. 
Hat  Harvest  Custom. 

Sir, — Perhaps  yoa  may  deem  the  follow- 
ing sinipilar  tenure  from  *'  Horsey's  Beau- 
ties of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1826,'*  worth 
adding  to  those  already  perpetuated  in  the 
Mvery'Day  Book,  and  your  present  agree* 
able  continuation  of  it. 

At  the  foot  of  St.  John's  Wood  are  two 
meadows,  on<%  on  each  hand,  the  main  road 
running  between  them.  These  meadows 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Monk's  Meads. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
first  crop  of  hay  they  produce  annually  is 
reaped,  not  by  the  owner,  nor  the  person 
who  may  rent  the  land,  but  by  the  tenant 
of  Newnham  farm,  which  is  situated  up» 
wards  of  two  miles  distant,  and  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  land.  There 
is  a  legend  attaching  to  this  circumstance. 
The  tale  is,  that  one  of  the  monks  of  Quarr 
was  in  the  habit  of  vbiting  the  family  that 
once  occupied  Newnham  farm,  and  as  his 
visits  were  pretty  frequent,  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  put  up  bis  hoise  at  the  far 
mer*s  expense,  he  bequeathed  to  the  tenan 
of  Newnham  farm  the  first  crop  of  hay 
which  these  meadows  produce  annually, 
each  meadow  to  be  reaped  for  his  ben^nt 
every  alternate  year ;  and  the  warrant  for 
his  doing  so  was  to  be  the  continuance  of  a 
rude  image  in  the  wall  of  the  house. 
Whether  this  be  the  legal  tenure  or  not  is 
another  question ;  one  thing  is  certain,  the 
idol  is  preserved  in  the  wall,  the  farmer 
comes  on  the  specific  day  for  the  crop,  and 
the  produce  is  carried  to  Newnham. 

lam,  &c. 
May  17,  1827  Dick  Dick's  Son. 


ORIGIN  OF  HAY-BAND? 
For  the  Table  Book. 

Many  of  our  origins  and  customs  are 
derived  from  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of 
Romulus,  a  handful  of  hay  was  used  in  his 
ranks  instead  of  a  flag ;  and  his  militanr 
ensign,  who  commanded  a  number  of  sol- 
diers, was  called  a  band^  or  ancient  bearer. 
Thus  it  will  appear,  that  a  twisted  band  of 
hay  being  tied  round  a  larger  Quantity  of 
hay,  for  its  support,  it  is,  agreeably  to  the 
derivation,  properly  called  a  hay-band. 

This  word  might  serve  for  the  tracing  a 
variety  of  •<  bands,"— as  the  "  band  of 
gentleman  pensioners,*' »- the  '^  duke  of 
York's  band,"  ewii  wndHe,  et  cmt. 

P. 
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BRISTOL  HIGH  CROSS. 

The  High  Croat,  which  fenneil  j  stood  at 
Bristol,  was  first  erected  Id  1373  in  the 
High^treet,  near  the  Tolsey ;  and  in  suc- 
ceeding times  it  was  adorned  widi  the 
effigies  of  four  kings,  who  had  heen  hene- 
fectors  to  the  city,  vix.  kina  John  feeing 
north  to  Broad-street,  king  ueniy  HI-  east 
to  Wine-street,  king  Edward  III.  west  to 
Corn-street,  and  king  Edward  IV.  south  to 
High-street. 

After  the  original  Cross  had  stood  three 
hundred  and  sixty  years  at  the  top  of  High- 
street,  a  silversmith  who  resided  in  the 
house  (now  1827)  called  the  Castle  Bank, 
feeing  High-street  and  Wine-street,  offtred 
to  swear  that  during  eveiy  hiffh  wind  his 
premises  and  his  life  were  endangered  by 
the  expected  fell  of  the  Cross  I— A  petition, 
too,  was  sinied  hy  sereral  retpectMe  citi- 
Mem  I  to  the  corporation  lor  its  removal, 
with  which  that  body  eomfMt  with  great 
rehutaaee,  ami  mw  it$  demoHtum  with 
great  regret  I 

In  the  year  1638  it  was  taken  down,  en- 
larged, UDd  raised  higher,  and  »>ur  other 
sutues  were  then  added,  viz.  king  Henry 
VI.  facing  east,  queen  Elizabeth  west,  king 
James  I.  south,  and  king  Charles  I.  north ; 
the  whole  was  painted  and  gilded,  and  en- 
vironed with  iron  paHsadoes. 

In  1733,  being  found  incommodious  by 
obstructing  the  passase  of  carnages,  it  was 
affain  taken  down,  and  erected  in  the  centre 
of  College-green,  the  figures  feeing  the 
same  points  as  before.  On  that  occasion  it 
was  painted  in  imitation  of  grey  marblcy 
the  ornaments  were  gilt,  and  the  figures 
were  painted  in  their  proper  colours. 

About  the  year  1763  it  was  discovered 
that  it  prevented  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  walking  eight  or  ten  abreast,  and 
its  final  ruin  resolved  upon;  and  it  was 
once  more  taken  down  by  the  order  of  the 
Rev.  CuU  Barton,  then  dean,  and  strange 
to  say,  as  if  there  were  no  spot  in  the  whole 
city  of  Bristol  whereon  this  beautiful  struc- 
ture could  be  again  erected,  it  was  given 
by  the  **  very  reverend*'  gentleman  to  Mr. 
Henry  Hoare  of  Stourton,  who  afterwards 
set  it  up  in  his  delightfiil  gardens  there. 

The  following  extracts  from  some  old 
newspapers,  preserved  by  the  Bristol  anti- 
quary, the  late  Mr.  George  Symes  Catcott, 
are  interesting. 

**  August  21,  1762. — Several  workmen 
are  now  employed  in  raising  the  walls  in 
College-ffreen,  and  taking  down  the  High 
Cross,  Which,  when  beautified,  will  be  put 


up  in  tlie  middle  of  the  grasa-plol  near  the 
lower  green,  about  thirty  yards  from  mhxn 
it  now  staada.*' 

«  A.D.  1764^— Epigram:— 

•  Y«  pwpto  of  Briitol  d^ploi*  the  sad  Ion 

Of  tht  kiafs  sad  tks  qoeeu  tkst  ono*  reigiwd  ia  yov 

Cro«; 
TW  yo*r  pstnu  thsy  wen,  nd  their  tmgmB  were  m 

mod* 
lite  Ndroehadatasr  tKoy*ra  forced  to  As  wood. 
Yoar  great  mea*!  (reat  wisdom  joa  loral j  most  jmtj, 
Wbo*Te  baaaahed  wkat  all  men  admir'd  fraa  the  city.* 

«  October,  1764.— To  the  prin»r  (oC  one 
of  the  Bristol  newspapers)— 

<*Sir,-^By  inserting  the  followlog  in 
your  paper  you  will  oblige,  &c. : — 


«•  la  days  of  fon,  wkea  kaa«iit]r  Fi 

la  that  groat  battle,  which  fron  CrMt7*a  naoifld. 

Oar  gloriona  Edward  aad  his  OodUke  aoa 

To  Englaad  added  what  froia  Fkaaee  the/d  woa. 

Ia  thia  famed  rriga  the  High  Croa  was  erected, 

Aad  for  its  height  and  beauty  omA  retpeded. 

Soeeoediag  timee  (for  gratitade  thea  reigned 

On  earth,  nor  was  by  aU  nmahiad  diadaiaed> 

The  Cross  adoiaod  with  fear  patroa  kiaga. 

So  History  assaies  the mase  that  siagt: 

8ome  baadred  yoais  it  stood,  to  atrangers 

As  tht  palladiam  of  this  tradiag  town : 

TIU  ia  king  Charles  the  fbat's  uahappy 

Twas  taksa  dowa,  bat  sooa  was 

la  balk  and  height  iaoreased,  foar  statsss 

Were  added  to  the  othere,  there  before : 

Thea  gilded  paWeadow  foao'd  it  roaad— 

A  does  so  noble  grao'd  ao  other  gnraad. 

There  loi^  it  stood,  aad  oft  admir'd  had 

Till  moT'd  from  thenoe  to  adore  the  CoVkige  ^naa' 

There  had  it  etill  remaiaed;  bat  enTiooa  fata^ 

Who  seeiet  piaes  at  what  is  good  or  great. 
Raised  ap  the  ladiet  to  ooaspure  its  fall. 
For  boys  and  mSB.  aad  dogs  defiled  it  an. 
For  thoaefsalti  eoadamned,  tbu  nohle  pile 
Was  ia  the  sacred  eoUsg^  stow*d  a  while. 
Fi«a  thonee  these  kings,  so  Tory  great  aad  good. 
Am  laat  to  grace  prond  Stoartoa's  lofty  wood. 

-IL  R.- 
Mr. Britton  obserres,  that  **  the  im- 
provements  and  embellishments  of  this 
Cross  in  1633  cost  the  chamber  of  Bristol 
207/.  Its  hei^t  from  the  ground  was 
thirty-nine  feet  six  inches.  After  taking 
it  down  in  1733  it  was  thrown  into  the 
GuildhaUy  where  it  remained  till  some  gen- 
tlemen of  the  College-green  voluntarily 
subscribed  to  have  it  re-erected  in  the  cen- 
tre of  that  open  8|>ace ;  but  here  it  was  not 
sufiered  long  to  continue,  for  in  1763  the 
whole  was  once  mere  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  thrown  into  a  secluded  oomer 
of  the  cathedral,  so  insensible  were  the 
Bristoltans  of  its  beauty  and  curiosity.  Beffr. 
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Hoara  expended  about  8001.  in  its  rsmoTal 
to  and  re-erection  at  Stourton.  The  present 
structure  at  Stourlon,  however)  varies  in 
many  particulars  from  the  original  Cross.  It 
constitutes  not  only  an  unique  garden  omar 
ment  in  its  present  situation,  but  is  singu- 
larly beautiful  for  its  architectund  character, 
its  sculpture,  and  its  eventftil  historv.'* 

1821. — A  clergyman  of  Bristol  (the  Rev. 
Mr.  Saver)  having  an  occasion  to  write  to 
sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  &rt.  received  in  reply  a 
letter  containing  the  following  paragraph  :— 
^  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  citizens  of 
Bristol  show  a  desire  to  restore  the  ancient 
monuments  of  their  royal  benefactors ;  pray 
assure  them,  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
contribute  any  assistance,  but  my  onginal 
is  in  such  a  tottering  state  that  no  time 
should  be  lost." 

Thus  the  beautiful  High  Cross  which 
once  adorned  the  city  of  Bristol  may  now, 
through  the  liberality  of  sir  R.  C.  Hoare» 
be  transplanted  (if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) to  its  native  soil,  after  a  banishment 
of  fifty-seven  years.  Its  reappearance  in 
the  College-green  would  be  beautiful  and 
highly  appropriate. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Phttosophi- 
cal  and  Literary  Society  on  the  19th  April, 
1827,  Mr.  Richard  Smith  read  a  paper 
from  Thomas  Garrard,  Esq.  the  chamberlain 
of  Bristol,  on  the  subject  of  the  High  Cross, 
together  with  a  brief  notice  of  **  the  well 
of  St.  Edith  "  in  Peter-street.  The  latter, 
as  well  as  the  remains  of  the  Cress,  are  still 
preserved  at  sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  at  Stourton. 
Many  other  interesting  particulars  may  be 
found  in  the  Bristol  Mirror,  April  28, 1827. 

August,  1827.  A.  B. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  TAILOR. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir,—- Bailey  derives  **  tailor  from 
tattler,  French,  a  maker  of  garments:*' 
but  when  a  boy  I  remember  perfectly  well, 
my  grandfather,  who  iras  facetious,  and 
attached  to  the  usages  of  the  past,  ac- 
quainting me  with  kh  origin  of  the  word 
'<  Uilor.''  He'  stated  it  nearly  thus  :— 
''The  term  tailor  originated  between  a 
botcher  (a  man  that  went  from  farm-house 
to  farm-house,  and  made  and  repaired 
clothes  by  Uie  day)  and  his  wife— who, 
going  to  a  town  fair  without  her  husband, 
letumed  in  a  storm  at  a  late  hour,  all  be- 
spattered with  mud.  The  wearied  botcher 
had  searched  for  her  in  vain,  till  meeting 
a  neighbour,  who  told  him  his  wife  was 
gone  home  draggletailed,  he   exclaimed, 


'  God  be  praised !  s Ae*t  where  she  ought 
to  be ;  but  the  De'el  take  the  taU-'o'ker.' 
His  brother  villagers  ever  after  called  him 
(not  the  botcher)  but  the  tail  o*her — hence 
ttalor.  The  Devil  amon^  the  Tailors  per- 
haps owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  iieskJ* 

Speaking  of  a  tot^  the  follovring  from 
Bailey  may  not  be  inappropriate. — ^*  KenU 
isk  long  tails.  The  Kentish  men  ara  said  to 
have  had  tails  for  some  generations,  by 
way  of  punishment,  as  some  say ;  fior  the 
Kentish  pagans  abusing  Austin  the  monk 
and  his  associates,  by  beating  them,  and 
opprobriously  tying  fish-tails  to  them;  in 
revenge  of  which,  such  appendages  graw 
to  the  hind  parts  of  all  that  Beneration. 
Bi}t  the  scene  of  this  lying  wonder  was  not 
in  Kent,  but  at  Came,  in  Dorsetshire. 
Othera  a^n  say,  it  was  for  cutting  off  the 
tail  of  Samt  Thomas  of  Canterbury^  horse ; 
who,  being  out  of  favour  with  Henry  11.^ 
riding  towards  Canterbury  upon  a  poor 
sorry  horse,  was  so  served  by  tne  common 
people.     Credat  Judeeus  ApeUa.** 

''  Animals*  tails  "  were  worn  at  country 
festivals  by  buffoons  and  sportmakers ;  for 
which,  see  ''  Plough  Monday,*'  in  the 
Evefy-Day  Book  ;  and  also,  see  liston,  in 
Grojan,  <*  I  could  a  tail  unfold  V*  &c. 

Yours  truly, 

'    P. 
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THE  CLERK  IN  THE  DARK. 

'*  Set  forth,  but  not  allowed  to  be  sung  in 
all  Churches,  of  all  the  people  together.^* 

Oaea  on  a  tim*.  'twas  aftenooa, 
Aad  wiator-^wUle  thm  wearj  daf 

Daaoad  off  with  Pbalma— to  the  toiio 
Of  **  0*«r  the  hills  aad  (ar  awaj**— - 

I  weat  to  ehnreh,  aad  hoard  the  elerk 
Prefaoe  the  ^nlm  with  *«  Pardon  mo. 

Bat  rmlly  frieads  it  it  to  daik. 
Do  all  I  mmj  I  eaoaot  eeeP*— - 

The  **  qaiio*'  that  ased  iho  paaliM  to  ohaat 

Not  dreaiaiag  to  Im  that  aiiilod 
Struk  ap  ia  dMrot  Jabilaat, 

Tho  olork't  apology  iaeteadi 

MOEAL. 

••  The  force  or  habir  thoold  aotheep 
Oar  tmtt  ia  other  headt  to  mn. 

That  reaton  nay  drop  off  to  tleep. 
Or  teate  eojoy  a  tiaeeara 

A  X 
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CINDERELLA. 

Of  ill  the  DamttTCt  either  of  fact  or  of 
flctioo  there  are  none,  I  will  pledge  my 
▼eracity,  like  the  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Nuriery, 
for  interesting  all  the  best  feelings  of  our 
nature,  and  for  impressing  an  imperishable 
aiKl  beautiful  morality  upon  the  heart.  Was 
there  ever,  can  you  imaffioe — ^was  there  ever 
a  young  woman  hardened  and  heartless 
cnourh  to  explore  a  forbidden  closet,  aAer 
she  bad  perused  the  romantic  history  of 
BInebeara  t  Would  she  not  fearfully  fiuicy 
that  every  box,  bag,  and  bottle,  far,  jelly, 
and  jam-pot  was  grinning  hideously  at  her 
in  the  person  of  one  of  the  departed  Mrs. 
Bluebeards  f  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  tale  that 
does  not  convey  some  fine  instruction,  and, 
I  would  venture  to  affirm,  that  does  not 
produce  more  salotarv  influence  on  the 
youthful  mind,  than  all  that  Dr.  Gregory 
and  Mrs.  Chapone,  Dr.  Fordyce  and  Miss 
Hannah  More,  have  ever,  in  their  wearisome 
sagacitv,  advised. 

Of  the  whole  of  these  entertaining  sto- 
ries, perhaps  the  best,  and  deservedly  the 
most  popular,  is  the  History  of  Cinderella. 
How  deeply  do  we  sympathise  in  her  cin- 
ders 1  how  do  we  admire  her  patient  en- 
durance aixl  uncomplaining  gentleness,— 
her  noble  magnanimity  in  not  ananging 
her  sisters'  tr^9e$  wmm-^iox  presuming  to 
be  her  witt-frwtst  and  finally,  how  do 
we  rejoioe  at  her  ultimate  and  unexpected 
prosperity!  Judge  then  of  my  horror, 
imagine  my  despair,  when  I  read  the  New 
Monthly  Magaxme,  and  saw  this  most  ex- 
quisite story  derived  from  the  childish  felly 
of  a  strolling  player  I  The  account,  which 
is  in  a  paper  entitled  '« Drafts  on  La  Fitte," 
ststes,  that  the  tale  originated  in  an  actual 
occurrence  about  the  year  1730  at  Paris. 
It  is  to  this  effect : — ^An  actor,  one  Theve- 
nard,  saw  a  shoe,  where  shoes  are  frequently 
to  be  seen,  vis.  at  a  cobbler's  stall,  and,  like 
a  wise  man,  fell  deeply  in  love  with  it. 
He  immediately  took  his  stand  by  the  stall 
all  the  rest  of  the  day — ^but  nobody  came 
for  the  shoe.  Next  morning ''  Ecce  iterum 
Crispinus,''  he  was  with  the  cobbler  aeain, 
still  nobody  came:  however,  to  make  a 
short  story  of  a  long  one,  day  after  day  the 

£K>r  actor  stood  there,  till  the  proprietor  of 
e  shoe  applied  for  it,  in  the  person  of  a 
most  elegant  young  woman;  when  mon- 
sieur Thevenard  took  the  opportunity  of 
telling  her,  be  admired  her  foot  so  mu^  he 
was  anxious  to  gain  her  hand ;  to  this  mo- 
dest desire  ihe  kindly  complied,  and  they 


were  aooordingly  married.  Thus  ends  this 
pitiful  account.  He  must  have  hcMi  an  in- 
ventive fency,  indeed,  who  could  mannfisc- 
ture  the  sweet  story  of  Cinderella  out  of 
such  meagre  mateiiab— it  was  making  a 
mountain  out  of  a  molehill  I  The  gentle 
and  interesting  Cinderella  dwindles  down 
into  a  giri,  whose  only  apparent  merit  was 
her  economy  in  having  her  shoe  patched — 
and  the  affable  and  affluent  prince  melts 
away  into  a  French  actor.  Were  the  prize 
of  squeezing  her  foot  into  the  little  slipper 
only  to  become  the  bride  of  an  actor,  I 
should  imagine  the  ladies  would  not  hare 
been  quite  so  anxious  to  stand  in  bcr 
shoes  1 

Now,  gentle  reader,  as  I  have  tdd  you 
what  is  not  the  origin  of  my  story,  it  is  but 
incumbent  on  me  to  tell  you  what  it.— In 
the  thirteenth  book  of  the  "  Various  His- 
tory** of  ^lian  is  the  real  genuine  narrative 
from  which  Cinderella  is  derived — it  is  the 
twenty-third  anecdote:  and  the  similarity 
of  the  two  stories  is  so  great,  that,  I  trast, 
a  simple  repetition  of  it  will  prove  beyond 
a  douot  the  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  rank, 
of  my  fevourite  Cinderella.  Of  all  the 
Egyptilns,  says  the  historian,  Rhodope 
was  reckoned  the  most  beautiful ; — to  her, 
when  she  was  bathing.  Fortune,  ever  fond 
of  sudden  and  unexpected  catastrophes, 
did  a  kindness  more  merited  by  her  beauty 
than  her  prudence.  One  day,  when  she 
was  bathing,  she  judiciously  left  her  shoes 
OB  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  an  eagle 
(naturally  mistaking  it  for  a  sheep  or  a  little 
child)  pounced  down  upon  one  of  them, 
and  flew  off  with  it.  Flying  with  it  directly 
over  Memphis,  where  king  Psammeticus « 
was  dispensing  justice,  the  easle  dropped 
the  shoe  in  the  king*s  lap.  Of  course  the 
king  was  struck  wiUi  it,  and  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  ^hoe  and,  the  skill  and  pro- 
portion of  the  fabrication,  he  sent  through 
all  the  kingdom  in  search  of  a  foot  that 
would  fit  it ;  and  having  found  it  attached 
to  the  person  of  Rhodope,  he  immediately 
married  her. 

P.S.-*I  have  given  my  authority,  chapter 
and  verse,  for  my  story ;  but  still  f^ber  to 
substantiate  it,  I  am  willing  to  lay  both  my 
name  and  address  before  the  reader. 

Ma.  Smith, 

November^  1827.  Lomian, 


I WM  oae  of  die  twelve  Usf*  of  l^ypC, 
m4  tvifMd  mbmrt  tk«  yMtf  CTS  B.  C^  Jvst  t4S0  j9%n 
b«f»ra  tte  poor  FraaeluMa's  tioM  I— <8m  kit  r ' 
Hondfttu,  book  t.  wp.  a  aad  t.) 
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HOIt£  CRAVENA.  chapel  among&t  them,  and  remain  true  to 

their  propkttosi  ;  ^rho,  as  they  suppose, 

— —  is  bot  Tuith'd  from  tb«  earth  awhile, 

-,                              'w%               r%  To  ^"^^  H^^  ^th  bright  uadooded  smile. 

HlTCBIHOSTOMB  FkaST^—CoWUMO  ,__., 

tAoon'i,  While  residing  a  few  days  at  a  gentle- 
man's house  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  fre- 

On  the  highest  part  of  Sutton  Common,  q««ntly  observed  the*  Cowling  Joannites, 

in  Craren,  is  a  huge  block  of  solid  granite,  "^^^  their  long  beards,  rambling  up  and 

of  about  fifty  yaids  in  circumference,  and  ^^^^  ^"^  '«ll»-    ^  fnend  likened  them  to 

about  ten  yids  high.    It  is  regarded  as  a  ™  ancient  Druid  prieste,  but  I  thought 

great  natural  curiosity,  and  has  for  gene-  ?7  ™?^  resembled  goats,  and  formed  no 

rations  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  ^^  substitute  for   that  animal,  which  is 

legends  and  old  wife's  tales  of  the  neigh-  ~"y^  ^^^"y  banished  from  .the  felU  of 

bmirhood.    On  the  west  side  is  an  artificial  ^®  dislnct. 

excavation,  called  **  The  Chair,"  capable  of  He's  got  t'Oii^bottle  ih  his  Pocket. 

oonuining  six  persons  comfortably^  though  ^j,  j^  ^  ^^^^^       j       ^^^  .        .  ,j  ^ 

I  remember  it  once,  at  a  pinch,  in  a  tre-  ,,  „  ,v*^««  «u^   i:u^  •uP  k^»k-.    f*^ 

mendoos  thander  diower,  c^taining  eight.  I"  *  E!"T'.I1 .  1„  «fi.i?  -^!5?!^-   "If' 

On  the  north  side  i.  a  simUar  ei^falfon,  ^  'r«  ^^5"^  ""^f ,«?«/.'.  ""'r*^" 

called  «'  The  Chum,"  from  iu  lesemblanoe  ■""  '2.*  duplicity,  who  will  flatter  vou  to 

to  that  domeatic  utensil ;  on  the  top  is  a  ^^l  ^  "ft  °'*''^"  y'»".J^'»°<»  >»" 

natural  basin,  fourteen  yarf.  in  ircum-  t™„vf  ,1li  ^TnTL^lSf  w!!?-''^* 

feience.    This  stone  is  the  boundary.n»rk  f^^h^t  ^.11'^^!^^"''**  ''"*    «"' 

for  three  townships  and  two  parislis,  tIs.  *  *"'  **"'**  "» ^^  P°*=''*'"- 

the  townships  or   Sutton,  Cowling,   and  Swine  Haert. 

Laycock,  and  the  parishes  of  Kildwtck  and  This  is  the  name  of  a  field  on  the  side  ot 

Keighley.    From  time  immemorial  it  has  Pinnow,  a  hill  in  Lothersdale,  in  Craven  ; 

been   customary  tn   hold  a   feast   round  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 

Hitchingstone  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  the  following  singular  circumstance.     A 

amusements    at    which  are  of  a  similar  native  of  the  valley  was  once,  at  the  dead 

nature  with  those  of  the  Tillage  feasts  and  of  night,  crossing  the  field  with  a  pig  which 

tides  (as  they  are  called  in  some  places)  in  he  had  stolen  from  a  neighbouring  farm- 

the  vicinity,  as  dancing,  racing,  &c.    At  a  yard ;  he  led  the  obstinate  animal  by  a  rope 

short  distance  from  Hitchingstone  are  two  tied  to  its  leg,  which  was  noosed  at  the  end 

smaller  stones,  one  on  the  east,  called  Kid-  where  the  thief  held  it.    On  coining  to  a 

stone,  the  other  on  the  north-east,  called  ladder-style  in  the  field,  being  a  very  cor- 

Navaxstone ;  whence  the  three  names  are  pulent  man,  and  wishing  to  have   both 

derived  I  am  ignorant.  hands  at  liberty,  but  not  liking  to  release 

The  inhabitanUofCowling,  or  Cowling-  the  pig,  he  transferred  the  rope  from  his 

head,  the  village  fifom  which  the  township  hands  to  his  neck ;  but  when  he  reached 

takes  its  name,  are  known  in  Craven  as  the  topmost  step  his  feet  slipped,  the  pig 

**  Moons;"  an  epithet  of  derision,  which  is  puUed  hard  on  the  other  side,  the  noose 

said  to  have  had  its  origin  from  thd  follow-  tightened,  and  on  the  following  morning 

ingcircumstance:— Cowling-headisa  wild  he  was  found  dead.    I  believe  this  story 

mountain  village,  and  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  a  fiict ;  it  was  told  me  by  an  aged 

not  famed  for  travelling  much ;  but  it  is  man,  who  said  it  happened  in  his  father's 

told,  that  once  upon  a  time,  a  Cowling  time, 

shepherd  got  so  fiir  from  home  as  Skipton,  Sept,  2, 1827.                        T.  Q.  M. 

(six  miles ;)  on  entering  Skipton  it  was  a     

fine  moonlight  night,  and  the  shepherd  is  TirriMAQ  «sii/rr*ru 

said  to  have  made  thU  sagacious  remark:  itiUMA^  MMHU, 

"  How  like  your  Skipton  moon  is  to  our  A  Quack  Extraordinary. 

Cowling-head  moon;-    Be  the  stoiy  true  ^    ^  j^  g    ^^ 

or  not,  the  inhabitants  are  called  <'  Moons ; 

and  in  theTulgar  vocabulary  of  Craven  a  The  following  advertisement,  somewhat 

silly  fellow  is  called  a  <<  Cowling  moon.^'  abridged  from  the  original,  which  most 

Not  knowing  a  single  inhabitant  of  Cow-  have  been  put  forth  upwards  of  a  century 

ling  I  cannot  speak  of  their  civilisation ;  but  ago,  abundantly  proves,  that  quackery  and 

it  does  not  say  much  for  their  advancement  puffing  had  mane  some  progiete  even  ai 

in  knowledge,  that  the  Joannites  have  a  that  period  :«* 
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**  In  Kang-itreel,  Westninitery  st  Um 
QueeD'i-vnis  and  Com<-cuttery  liyetb  Tho 
mas  Smith;  who,  by  experience  and  in- 
genuity, has  learnt  the  art  of  taking  out 
and  curing  all  manner  of  corns,  without 
pa  n,  or  drawing  blood.  He  likewise  takes 
out  all  manner  of  nails,  which  cause  any 
disaster,  trouble,  or  pain,  which  no  man  in 
England  can  do  the  like.  He  cures  the 
tooth-ache  in  half  an  hour,  let  the  pain  be 
never  so  great,  and  cleanses  and  preserves 
the  teeth.  He  can,  with  God*8  assistance, 
perform  the  same  in  a  little  time. 

**  I  wear  a  silver  badge,  with  three 
verses ;  the  first  in  English,  the  second  in 
Dutch,  the  third  in  French,  with  the  Sutes 
of  Holland's  crownet  on  the  top,  which  was 
gave  me  as  a  present  by  the  States-general 
of  Holland,  for  the  many  cutes,  &c.  -  My 
iwne  on  the  badge  — <lei  written,  Thomas 
Smith,  who  will  not  fail,  God  willing,  to 
make  out  every  particular  in  this  bill,  &c. 

*'  The  iamousest  ware  in  England,  which 
never  fails  to  cure  the  tooth- ache  in  half  an 
hour,  price  one  shilling  the  bottle.  Likewise 
a  powder  for  cleansing  the  teeth,  which 
makes  them  as  ivory  wi&iout  wearing  them, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  gums,  one 
shilling  the  box«  Also  two  sorts  of  water 
for  curing  the  scurvy  in  the  gums ;  though 
they  are  eaten  away  to  the  bottom,  it  will 
heal  them,  and  cause  them  to  grow  as  firm 
as  ever,  very  safe,  without  mercury,  or  any 
unwholesome  spirit.  To  avoid  countei^ 
feits,  they  are  only  sold  at  his  own  house. 
Ice,  price  of  each  bottle  half  a  crown,  or 
more,  according  to  the  bigness,  with  dire^ 
tions."- tfaW.  MSS. 

Smith  is  mentioned  in  the  Tatler.  He 
used  to  go  out  daily  in  quest  of  customers, 
and  made  a  periodical  call  at  all  the  coffee- 
houses then  in  London* 

H.M.L. 


DUNCHURCH,  COW,  AND  CALF. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  confidently  assured,  that  the 
following  coincidences  really  occur.  You 
may  not  perhaps  deem  them  unworthy  of 
the  very  small  space  they  will  oocupv  in 
your  amusing  columns,  of  which  I  have 
ever  been  a  constant  reader.  T.  R. 

At  Dunckmrd^  near  Coventry,  is  an  mn, 
or  public-house,  called  the  Dun  Cow,  which 
supplies  its  landlord  with  the  milk  of  ex- 
istence. He  is  actually  named  Duneaif; 
the  produoi  of  his  barrels-  may  be,  there- 
fore, not  unaptly  tenned,~Mu>rW#  milk. 


Bitfcobrnetf 


or  THB 

ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS 
No.  XIV. 

Thb  Cibcvlation  qv  THE  Blood,  Ice 

Two  dioaaand  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  dwre  bai 
scarcely  been  added  a  new  apborispi  ts 
those  of  that  gfreat  man,  notvnthstaodii^ 
all  the  care  and  applieatioo  of  so  many 
ingenious  men  as  have  since  studied  medi- 
cine. 

There  exist  evident  proofs  that  Hippo- 
crates was  acquainted  with  the  circulatioa 
of  the  blood.    Alroelooven,  in  vindication 
of  this  father  of  medicine  not  hiving  more 
amply  treated  of  this  subject  in  his  works, 
assigns  this  reason,  that  Hippocrates  having 
many  other  important  matters  to  discuss, 
judged  that  to  enlarge  upon  what  was  so 
well  known,  and  had  been  so  well  explained 
by  others,  was  as  needless  as  it  would  have 
been  to  have  written  an  Iliad  after  Homer. 
It  is  less  re<|uisite  bere  to  cite  passages  as 
proofii  of  Hippocrates's  knowledge  on  this 
vital  principle  in  the  animal  economy,  than 
to  state  the  fact  of  his  acquaintance  vrith 
it    Briefly  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  that 
Hippocrates  compares  the  course  of  rivers, 
which  return  to  tneir  sources  in  an  unac- 
countable and  extraordinary  manner,  to  tAt 
eireulation  of  the  hlood.     He  says,  that 
**  when  the  bile  enters  into  the  blood  it 
breaks  its  consistence,  and  disorders  its 
regular  course."    He  compares  the  admira- 
ble mechanism  of  the  blood  *^  to  chies  of 
thread,  whose  filaments  overlap  each  other;" 
and  he  says,  that  "  in  tkg  Mhf  ii  performu 
jwt  tuek   m  eircnity    alioayt  ierminmiing 
where  it  begmn/* 

Mr.  Dutens  is  of  opinion  that  Plato^ 
Aristotle,  Julius  Pollux,  Apuleins,  aod 
other  aucients,  treat  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  as  well  known  in  their  time.  To 
that  end  he  cites  passages  from  their  writ- 
ings, and  proceeds  to  affirm,  that  what  re- 
duces to  a  veiy  small  degree  the  honour  of 
Harvey's  claim  to  the  discovery  is,  that 
'<  Servetus  had  treated  of  it  very  distinctly 
before  him,  in  the  fifth  part  of  his  book  tie 
Chruthniemi  Reetitutione  ;  a  work  so  very 
scarce,  that  there  are  but  few  who  can  boast 
of  having  seen  it  in  print.  Mr.  Wotton,  in 
his  Rejieetione  upon  the  Anciente  ami  Mo 
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liffiw,  cites  this  passage  of  Servetus  entiie.  SERVETUS. 

In  this  jWMMje  Serretus  distingiMhes  three  His  Boow-Cdristianisiii  REsirTUTio 

sorts  of  spints  in  the  haman  h<)dy,  and  ^^^  Twnitate  Erkoribus-De  Tni- 

*y«.  ^^Wood,   "  ;^»>«^^«   C^    *  ^^^*  MITATB  DiALOOORUM. 

s]nnty  IS  diiipeKed  through  the  body  by.  the 

onoMtomMu,  or  mutual   insertion  of  two  Mr.  Dutens,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 

vessels,  at  their  extremities,  into  one  ano-  on  Serretus's  discourse  concerning  the  cir- 

ther.''    Here  it  deserres  observation,  that  eolation  of  the  blood,  observes  as  follows : — 

Servetus  is  the  first  who  employed  that  «  Servetus  published  on  tiiis  subject  two 

term  to  express  the  communication  between  different  books.    That  for  which  he  was 

the  veins  and  arteries.    He  makes  **  the  burnt  at  Geneva,    in    1553,    is    entitled 

expanded  air  in  the  lungs  contribute  to  the  ChrUtkmismi   ReitUutio,   and   had   been 

formation  of  blood,  which  comes  to  them  printed  but  a  month  before  his  death.   The 

from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  by  the  care  they  took  to  bum  all  the  copies  of  it 

capal  of  the  pulmonary  artery.''    He  says,  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  at  Geneva,  and  at 

that "  the  blood  is  there  refined  and  perfected  Frankfort,  rendered  it  a  book  of  the  greatest 

by  the  action  of  the  air,  which  subtilises  it  scarcity.    Mention  is  made  of  one  copy  of 

and  blends  itself   with  that  vital  spirit,  it  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  de  Boze's  books, 

which  the  expanded  heart  then  receives  as  p.  40,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  only 

a  fluid  proper  to  carry  life  every  where."  one  extant.    I  have  had  in  my  hands  a 

He  maintains  that  **  this  conveyance  and  surreptitious  copy  of  it,  published  at  Lon- 

manner  of  preparing  the  blood  in  the  lungs  don,    which    formerly    belonged    to    Dr. 

is  evident  from  the  junction  of  the  veins  Friend ;   in  the  143a,  144th,  and  145th 

with  the  arteries  in  this  viscera."    And  he  pages  of  which  occurs  the  passage  (on  the 

concludes  with  saying,  that ''the  heart  having  circulation.)    The  book  is  in  ouarto,  but 

received  the  blood  thus  prepared  by  the  without  the  name  of  the  place  wnere  it  was 

lungs  sends  it  forth  again  by  the  artery  of  printed,  or  the  time  when,  and  is  incom- 

:ts  left  ventricle,  called  the  aorta,  which  plete,  the  bishop  of  London  having  put  a 

distributes  it  into  all  parts  of  the  body."  stop  to  the  impression,  which,  if  I  mistake 

Andreas  Cesalpinus,  who  lived  likewise  in  not,  was  about  the  year  1730.   Care  should 

the   sixteenth  century,  has  two   passages  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  with  another 

which  completely  contain  all  that  we  know  work  of  his,  printed  in  12mo.  in  1631, 

about  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    He  ex-  without  mention  of  the  place  where,  but 

plains  at  length  **  how  the  blood,  gushing  supposed  to  be  at  Lyons.    It  is  entitled 

from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  through  Be  TrinitaiU  JBrroribus  Libri  Septemy  per 

the  pulmonary  artery  to  pass  into  the  lungs,  Miehaekm  Serveto,  oHom  Revet,  ab  Aragoma 

enters  anastomosicallv  into  the  pulmonary  Hiepanttm  ;  and  there  is  along  with  it  ano- 

veins,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  left  ventricle  tber  treatise,  printed  in  1532,  entitled  Dm- 

of  the  heart,  and  afterwards  distributed  by  hgovum  de  Trinitate,  Lib.  2.  de  Justitia 

the  aorta  into  all  parts  of  the  body."    Let  Regm  Ckristiy  Capitnla  4.  pet  Michaelem 

it  be  remarked,  tnat,  according  to  Boer-  Serveto,  aUae  Revee,  ab  Aragonih  Hitpa" 

haave,  the  first  edition  of  Cesalpin*s  book  num.    This  last,  which  is  very  scarce,  and 

was  at  Venice  in  1571 ;  that  is,  almost  sold  once  for  one  hundred  pistoles,  (that  is 

sixty  years  before  HarTey*s  work  appeared,  aoU  sterl.)  is  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of 

who  studied  at  Padua,  which  is  not  iar  Roxburgh  at  London,  where  I  have  seen  it, 

from  V'enice ;  and  spent  a  considerable  part  but  it  contains  not  the  passage  referred  to, 

of  his  time  there.  which  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  cor- 

Johannes    I^iconicenus    says,    that    the  rected  and  enlarged  edition  of  that  work, 

.amous  Paul  Sarpi,  otherwise  known  by  the  published  in  1  ,S53,  and  entitled  CAm<M- 

name  of  Father  Paul,  was  he  who  dis-  niemi  Rettituiio" 

covered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  Dr.  Sigmond,  in  a  recent  work,  entitled 

first  discerned  **  the  valves  of  the  veins,  «  The  Unnoticed  Theories  of  Servetus,'^ 

which,  like  the  suckers  of  a  pump,  open  to  speaks  of  a  Life  of  Servetus  in  the  His* 

let  the  blood  pass,  but  shut  to  prevent  its  torical  Dictionary  ;*  another,  ascribed  to 

return ;"   and  that  he  communicated  this  M.  de  la  Roche,  m  the  **  Biblioth^ue  An- 

secret  to  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  pro-  gloise,"  with  extracts  relating  to  Servetus's 

fessor  of  medicine  at  Padoua  in  the  six-  Theory  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  ; 

teenth  century,  and  successor  to  Fallopius,  and  a  third,  by  M.  D'Artignv,  in  the  **  M^- 

who  discovered  it  to  Harvey,  at  that  time  moires  desHommeslllustres,'' who  extracted 

studying  physic  under  aim  in  the  university     ^ ' 

of  Padoua.  •  Of  wbick  tk«rt  it  as  Bncliik  tfSMlatioB  in  8to. 
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the  hbtory  of  the  trial  from  the  archivei  of  Year,  Is  itaelf  scarce,  ia  eonseqacnoe  of 

the  archbUhop  of  Vienne  in  Dauphine.  haying  been  suppressed  or  ^rithdrawn  from 

**  And  I  have  lately  read  with  considerable  publication.  *    This  circumstance,  and  the 

pleasure,*'  savs  Dr.  Si^mond,  **  an  Apology  curiosity  of  its  purpose,  may  render  an  ex- 

lor  the  Life  of  Senretus,  by  Richard  Wright ;  emplify  ing  extract  from  it  agreeable  :*- 

not  because  he  adds  any  thing  to  onr  pre-  '*  I  have  quoted,"  says  Dr.  S.,  "  th« 

▼ious  knowledge  of  his  life  and  conduct,  wholeofSrroe<ti«*«  theories  verbatim.  Those 

but  that  a  spirit  of  candour  and  liberality  that  relate  to  the  phenomena  of  mind,  as 

entitles  the  volume  to  much  consideration,  produced  by  the  brain,  will  at  this  time 

He  has  evidently  not  met  with  the  CkrUtp-  baye  an  additional  interest,  when  Gall  and 

mnhmi  Rettitutio,**  Spurzheim  have  attracted  the  attention  of 

In  relation  to  this  latter  work  hy  Serve-  pniiosopheni  to  the  subject.    With  some 

tus,  Dr.  Sigmond  says,  **  The  late  Dr.  Sims,  degree  of  boldness  he  has  fixed  upon  the 

for  many  years  president  of  the  Medical  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and   the  choroid 

Society  of  London,  bequeathed  to  me  his  plexus,  as  the  seat  of  that  ray  divine  which 

copy  of  Servetus,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  an  immortal  Creator  has  shed  upon  man, 

the  following  note :— *  The  fate  of  this  work  and  man  alone.    The  awe  and  veneration 

has  been  not  a  little  singular ;  all  the  copies,  with  which  such  a  subject  must  be  ap- 

except  one,  were  burned  along  with  the  proached,  are  increased  by  the  conviction 

author  by  the  implacable  Calvin.    This  that  though  we  may  flatter  our  fond  hopes 

copy  was  secreted  by  D.  Colladon,  one  of  with  the  idea  that  some  knowledge  has 

the  judges.      After  passioff   tbrough    the  been  gained,  we  are  still  lost  in  the  same 

library  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  labyrinth  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  we 

It  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Mead,  who  ever  were. 

endeavoured  to  give  a  quarto  edition  of  it ;  **  After  giving  his  description  of  the  pas- 

but  before  it  was  nea**ly  completed,  it  was  sage  of  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle 

seized  by  John   Kent,  messenger  of  the  of  the  heart  through  the  lungs,  to  the  left 

press,  and  William  Squire,  messenger  in  ventricle  of  the  heart,  he  gives  his  reasons 

ordinary,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1723,  at  the  for  his  belief  in  his  doctrine  of  the  circnla- 

instance  of  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  tion,  and  observes  that  Galen  was  unac- 

and  burnt,  a  very  few  copies  excepted*  quainted  with  the  truth.    He  then  com- 

The  late  duke  de  Valliere  gave  near  400  mences  that  most  extraordinary    passage 

guineas  for  this  copy,  and  at  his  sale  it  upon  the  seat  of  the  mind.    The  blood,  he 

brought  3810  livres.     It  contains  the  first  supposes,  having  received  in  its   passage 

account  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  through  the  lungs  the  breath  of  life,  is  sent 

above  70  years  before  the  immortal  Harvey  by  the  left  ventricle  into  the  arteries  ;  the 

published  his  discovery.' "  purest  part  ascends  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 

**  In  justice  to  the  memory  of  my  late  where  it  is  more  refined,  especially  in  the 

valued  friend,'*  says  Dr.  Sigmond,  *<  I  must  retiform  plexus.    It  is  still  more  perfected 

state  my  conviction  that  this  copy  is  not  in  the  small  vessels,  the  capillary  arteries, 

the  original  one ;  at  the  same  time,  I  firmly  and  the  choroid   plexus,  wnich  penetrate 

believe  he  imagined  it  to  be  that  which  he  •very  part  of  the  brain,  enter  into  the  veo- 

has  described.    Yet  he  was  well  known  as  tricles,  and  closely  surround  the  origin  of 

an  accurate  man,  as  a  judicious  collector  of  the  nerves.     From  the  vital  spirit  it  is  now 

books :  and,  indeed,  to  him  is  the  Medical  changed  into  the  animal  spirit,  and  acu 

Society  of  London  indebted  for  its  valuable  upon  the  mass  of  brain,  which  is  incapable 

and    admirable  library."    Dr.   Sigmond's  ot  reasoning  without  this  stimulus.     In  the 

correction  of  Dr.  Sims*s  note  is  substantial;  two  ventricles  of  the  biuin  is.  placed  the 

but    it    may    be    corrected    still    further,  power  of  receiving  impiessions  from  ex- 

Dr.  Sims  mistook  as  to  the  book  having  ternal  objects;  in  the  third  is  that  of  rea- 

brought  3810  livres  at  the  duke  de  Val-  soning  upon  them ;  in  the  fourth  is  that  of 

liere*s  sale.    The  duke  gave  that  sum  fbr  remembering  them.    From  the  communis 

the  book  at  the  sale  of  M.  Gaignat  in  1769,  cation  through  the  foramina  of  the  ethmoid 

and  when  the  duke*s  library  was  sold  in  bone,  the  two  ventricles  receive  a  portion 

1784,  it  produced  4120  livres.    Tliere  is  a  of  external  air  to  refresh  the  spirit,  and  to 

particular  account  of  it  in  the  catalogue  of  give  new  animation  to  the  soul.    If  these 

that  collection,  by  De  Bure,  tom.  i.  p.  289*    zr^ — .    .^. — : 

That  copy  has  hitherto  been  deemed  inigue,  * '' "  *»^'»^**  "  ^*  """'»*»*•*  ^**~^-  **  ^' 
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Yentrides  are  oppressed  by  the  introduclioi  "  i«v*tM  wm  Imm  for  «ku  book.  Ho  might  bo  • 

of  noxious  vapour,  epilepsy  is  produced ,  >»«^i«'  ^*  ^  »••  »«<  •»  i»*^«i-   I  »^^  ^i* 

if  a  fluid  presses  on  the  choroid  plcxu»,  ^^•^  »  ^■«*»'  ^«««»  ^y  AUwoerdon,  wUdi 

apoplexy ;  and  whatCTcr  affects  thU  part  ol  ''^^  ^"^  ^^  •"  *^*»*>^"  ~*  ^"«  ^^^^-^^ 

the  Drain  causes  loss  of  menul  power.  ""^     °*  ^" 

•*  I  have  transcribed  his  notions  on  vege  Dr.  Sigmond's  opinion  of  Servetus  e?K 

table  and  animal  life :  they  are  more  cuii  dently  concurs  with  Dr.  Parr's.     Towards 

ous  than  correct.     They  are  contained  in  the  dose  of  Dr.  Sigmond's  Introduction  to 

the  second  Dialogue  on  the  Tnnily,  which  his  "  Dissertatio,  qusdam  de  Serveto  com- 

is  remarkable  from  its  being  the  best  proof  plectens,"  he  says,  •*  Of  his  religious  opi- 

that  the  doctrines  of  Serretus  were  com-  nions  I  have  but  little  to  say :  the  bitter 

pletely  at  variance  with  the  UniUrianism  prejudices,  the  violent  hatred,  the  unmanly 

of  which  he  was  accused.    It  is  a  dialogue  persecutions  that  disgraced  the  early  intro- 

between  Peter  and  Michael,  *  modnm  gene  duction  of  a  reformed  religion,  have  fortu- 

rationis  Christi  docens,  quod  ipse  non  sit  nately  given  place  to  the  milder  charities  of 

creatura,  nee  finite  potentias,  sed  vere  ado-  true  Christianity.    The  penally  of  death, 

randus,  verusque  Dcus.'  by  the  most  cruel  toiture,  would  not  now 

**  He  here  enters  very  minutely  into  the  be  inflicted  on  a  man  who  offered  to  the 

soul,  as  the  breath  of  life;  and  the  whole  ^i^orld  crude  and  undigested  dreams,  or  the 

of  the  theories  he  has  advanced  are  in  sup-  visionary  fancies  of  a  disturbed  imagina- 

port  of  the  passages  in  the  Bible,  relative  tion ;  and  these,  to  say  the  very  worst,  are 

to  the  Almighty  pouring  into  the  nostrils  of  the  sins  for  which  Servetus  expired  at  the 

man  the  breath  of  life.     A  long  metaphy-  stake,  surrounded  by  the  books  his  ardent 

sical  and  theological  discussion,  difficult  to  and    unconquerable  spirit   had    dared   to 

be  understood,  follows ;  but  not  one  sylla*  compose. 

ble  can  be  found  contrary  to  the  precepts  a  sincere  love  of  Christianity  beams 

of  Christianity,  or  to  the  pure  faith   he  forth  in  every  page  of  the  work  I  have  be- 

wished  to  instil  into  the  mind.    In  another  fore  me.     His  great  anxiety  was  to  restore 

part  of  the  work  there  is  a  dissertation  upon  religion  to  that  purity,  which  he  believed 

the  heart  as  the  origin  of  faith,  which  he  it  to  have  lost.    The  doctrine  he  opposed 

believes,  on  the  authorities  he  cites  from  was  not  that  of  Christ ;  it  was  that  of  the 

the  Bible,  to  be  the  seat  of  some  degree  of  churchmen  who   had  established,   in  his 

mental  power.    The  heart,  he  supposes^  name,  their  own  vain  and  fleeting  opinions, 

deliberates  upon  the  will,  but  the  will  obeys  The  best  proof  that  Calvin  and  Melancthon 

the  brain."  had  deserted  the  mild,  the  charitable,  the 

Persons  disposed    to  inquiries   of   the  peaceful  religion  of  truth,  and  that  they 

nature  last  adverted  to,  may  peruse  a  re-  followed  not  the  divine  precepts  of  their 

markable  paper  on  the  functions  of  the  gentle  Master,  was,  and  is,  that  they  pur- 

heart,  as  connected  with  volition,  by  sir  sued,  even  *into  death,  a  helpless,  poor,  and 

James  Mackintosh ;  it  was  drawn  up  in  learned  man." 

consequence  of  a  table  conversation  with  it  is  well  known  that  Servetus  was  de- 
Mr.  Benjamin  Travers,  and  is  inserted  bv  nounced  by  Calvin,  to  the  government  of 
that  gentleman  in  an  appendix  to  his  work  Geneva,  and  that  the  civil  authorities  re- 
on  Constitutional  Irritation.*  ferred  the  case  back  to  Culviu.     *'  At  the 

It  remains  further  to  be  observed  respecU  instance  of  Mr.  Calvin  and  his  associates 

ing  Servetus,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Sig-  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive ;  which 

mond,  another  of  his  theories  was,  that  <' in  sentence  was  executed  October  27,  1553. 

the  blood  is  the  life."    His  notions  "  on  He  was  upwards  of  two  hours  in  the  fire  ; 

vegetable  and  animal  life,"  are  in  his  work  the  wood  being  green,  little  in  quantity, 

«DeTrinitatisEcroribus,LibriVII."nmo,  and  the  wind  unfavourable."*    It  is  not 

1531.    This  book  appears  in  the  •*  Biblio-  now  the  fashion  to  bum  a  man  for  heresy : 

theca  Parriana,"  by  Mr.  Bohn,  with  the  the  modem  mode  is  to  exaggerate  and  dis- 

following  MS.  remarks  on  it  by  Dr.  Parr.  tort  his  declared  opinions ;  drive  him  from 

-ii5«-  mKitte.   I  nr.  two  ff.m«i.  for  tbi.  J^l^^y,  ^J  forging  m)on  hina  those  which 

book.*  S.  P.  "^  disclaims ;  wound  his  spirit,  and  break 

'       '    '  his  heart  by  continued  aspersions;   and, 

•  -  An  Inquiry  ooncerninir  that  dLtHrbed  St.t«  of  ^^^^J^®  ^}\^^.  «^l^^  •^^'^  ^".™  »^^  "^ 

the  Vital  runetioBs,  usually  denomtnated  Con^dtn-  putation  of  having  been  an  amiable  and 

tional  IrritatioB.       By  Benjamin  Traven,    F.R.S.  mistaken  man. 

Senior  Snrreon  to  St.  Tbotaa«'8  Hoepital,  and  Preel-  * 

4ent  of  the  Medico-Chinir^eal  and  Hnnterian  Soeietics 


of  Union,  fte.  tteoad  edition.  London,  IM?.**  tvo.  •Dr.  Adaai  Clarke ;  Blbliographieal  Diet  voL  n. 
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L1NE3, 

<!■  teeing  in  the  Tabh  Book  the  Signature 
of  a  brother,  W.  W.  JC 

Whtrt'er  dioce  weU-known  eharmet«n  I  lee, 
Tk«7  u*,  aad  erer  will  be,  daar  to  net 
Boir  oft  in  that  yrMB  field,  beaoatk  Cbo  tkOfdo 
Of  boeakibotha,  wkilit  other  yooagtten  play'd. 
Have  I,  a  hi^f  lehoolboy,  o'er  end  u*er, 
<;ow*d  thoee  dear  nfna,  whiok  now  I  read  oaee  Bora ! 
How  oft,  ae  oa  the  daiiied  (laee  I  laid, 
FaU  pkaa*d,  the  W.  W.  K.  IVernul}— 
Whea  oaee  espied,  how  tedioae  'twas  to  wait 
The  crippled  poetaiaa's  wtU-knowa  shofliaf  gait. 
As,  slowly  ersei^Bf  dowa  the  windiaf  laae, 
With  soeh  a  slvgftsh  paeehe  oaward  eane; 
Or  if  ia  school,— his  riag  ao  sooaer  heard, 
Thaa  hone,  widi  all  ito  sweets,  to  miad  reeui'd  ; 
Aad  whilst  the  letter's  page  ito  aews  rcrcalM, 
The  fath*riBC  drop  my  boyish  sight  coaceaI*d  f 

Somethiag  thea  whisper'd.  Bill,  that  llib  begva 
80  wdl,  the  saae  still  happily  woald  ma ; 
That  tho*  for  years  the  briny  ssa  divide. 
Or  be  it  good,  or  ill,  that  each  betide. 
The  same  faad  heart  woeld  throb  ia  eithei's  brsast, 
Fondaess  by  years  aad  stealiag  tine  iaersas*d  I 
So,  as  in  early  days  it  fint  benane. 
Shall  it  in  riper  Ufe,  be  sUU  the  same, 
That  by  aad  by,  whea  we*r8  together  laid 
'Neath  the  green  tooss-growa  pilo— It  may  be  said. 
As  lonely  footsteps  tow*rds  onr  hilloek  tun, 
**  They  were  ia  Ufe  aad  death  togelher  one  P 


DOVER  PIG. 
To  the  X(Rior, 

Sir, — To  the  fact  of  the  underwritten 
narrative  there  are  many  living  witnesses  of 
high  respectability.  Anatomists  and  phi- 
losophers may  not  think  it  unworthy  tneir 
notice,  and  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  will 
doubtless  be  interested  by  a  subject  which 
assimilates  with  the  taste  of  all. 

On  the  14lh  of  December,  1810,  several 
considerable  &lls  of  the  clifis,  both  east 
and  westward  of  Dover,  took  place ;  and 
one  of  these  was  attended  by  a  fatal  do* 
mestic  catastrophe.  A  house,  situated  at 
the  base  of  that  part  of  the  clifis  between 
Moat*s  Bulwark  and  where  the  Dorer  Gas 
Company's  works  are  built,  was  buried, 
with  Its  inmates,  consisting  of  the  father, 
mother,  and  five  of  their  children,  and  a 
sister*s  child.  The  fiither  only  was  dug 
from  the  ruins  alive.  All  his  iaaily 
perished  with  the  ruin  of  his  household 
property. 

Behind  the  house,  which  stood  just  clear 
of  the  clifis'  base,  in  an  excavation,  was  a 
pig-»ty;    which,  when   the  clifi"  fell,   was 


inhabited  by  a  lotitaiy  and  Teiy  &t  ho^, 
supposed  to  weigh  about  eight  score.  In 
the  midst  of  his  distress,  the  nnfbita* 
nate  owner  of  the  quadruped  forgot  this 
animal;  and  when  it  occurred  to  his  ic^ 
collection,  so  much  time  had  passed  sines 
the  accident,  that  the  pig  was  numbered 
with  the  dead.  In  the  ensmng  summer, 
on  the  evdning  of  the  23d  of  Mnj,  some 
workmen  of  the  Ordnance  department, 
going  home  from  labour,  stopped  as  they 
had  sometimes  done  before,  to  oontenfplate 
the  yet  remaining  ruin.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, a  sound  broke  the  silence  of  die 
moment  It  seemed  like  the  feeble  grant- 
ing of  a  bog.  The  men  listened,  and  tiie 
sound  was  repeated,  till  it  ceased  to  be 
matter  of  doubt.  One  of  them  immediately 
vrent  to  the  commanding  oflteer  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  returned  with  a  party  of  the 
miners,  who  set  to  work  ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  cleared  away  the  chalk  from  b^ 
fore  the  chasm,  the  incarcerated  animal 
came  staggering  forth,  more  like  the  ana- 
tomy of  a  pig  than  a  living  one.  Its  skin 
was  coTered  with  a  long  shaggy  coat :  the 
iris  had  disappeared  from  its  eyes;  and 
the  pupils  were  pale,  and  had  almost  lost 
their  colour.  Nothing  beyond  these  parti- 
colars  was  apparent  externally.  with 
great  attention  to  its  feeding,  the  creature 
recovered  from  its  debility,  and  its  coat 
fell  off,  and  was  renewed  as  before.  MHiea 
I  saw  this  hog  in  the  following  Novenaber, 
the  eyes  were  of  a  yellowish  tint,  and  the 
iris  only  discoverable  by  a  feint  line  round 
the  pupil ;  no  defect  snowed  itself  in  the 
vision  of  the  orsan  :  and,  but  for  being  told 
that  the  pig  before  me  was  the  one  baried 
alive  for  six  months,  there  was  nothing 
about  it  to  excite  curiosity.  To  the  owner 
it  had  been  a  source  of  great  profit,  by  its 
exhibition,  during  the  summer  season,  at 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  watering- 
places  ;  and,  finally,  it  ended  its  existence 
m  the  way  usual  to  its  race,  throogfa  the 
hands  of  the  butcher. 

I  have  stated  the  supposed  weight  of 
this  long-buried  quadruped  at  the  time  of 
its  incarceration,  to  be  about  eight  score, 
or  twenty  stone;  when  liberated,  it  was 
weighed,  and  had  lost  half  of  its  fornoer 
(quantity,  being  then  four  score.  A  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  pig  is — its  indiscrimi- 
nate gluttony  and  rapid  digestion.  The 
means  by  which  the  life  of  mis  particular 
animal  was  sustained  during  the  long  period 
of  its  imprisonment,  may  be  wortn  t^« 
consideration  of  the  zootomist. 

I  am,  &c. 

September,  1827.  K.  B. 
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AN£CDOT£S.  instant  was  proceeding  op  the  middk  aisle 
J  of  the  church,  supposing  it  a  question  ad- 
^wiiito.                          ^  dressed  to  him,  replied,  "I,  sir,  am  an 
Levinz  reports    a   case  in  the  King's  officer  of  the  sixteenth  regiment  of  foot,  on 
Bench,  "  Foster  v,  Hawden,"  "  wherein  the  a  recmiting  part^  here ;  and  have  come  to 
jury,  not  agreeing,  coMt  ioU  for  their  verdict,  church,  because  I  wish  to  be  acquainted 
and  gave  it  according  to  lot;  for  which,  with  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  gentry .'* 
upon  the  motion  of  Levinz^  the  verdict  was  This  so  deranged  the  divine  and  astonished 
set  aside,  and  the  jury  were  ordered  to  at*  the  congregation,  that  the  sermon  was  con- 
tend next  term  to  be  fined/'  eluded  with  considerable  difficulty. 
On  an  appeal  of  murder,  reported  in 

Coke,  the  killing  was  not  denied  by  the     — ,, 

murderer,  but  be  rested  his  defence  upon  a 

point  of  law,  viz.  that  the  deceased^ad  GLASS, 

provoked  him,  by  mocking  him;  and  he  «,.      .  r 

therefore  contended  that  it  was  not  murder.  Fnny  mforms  us,  the  art  of  making  glass 

The  judges  severally  delivered  their  opi-  ^^  accidentally  discovered  by  some  mer- 

nions,  that  it  was  murder ;  but  the  jury  <*ants  who  were  travelling  with  nitre,  and 

could  not  agree.   They  however  came  to  stopped  near  a  river  issuing  from  Mount 

the  following  understandinff— ••  That  they  Carmel.     Not  readily  finding  stones  to  rest 

should  bring  in,  and  ofier  their  verdict  not  t*>eir  kettles  on,  they  employed  some  pieces 

guilty ;  and  if  the  court  disliked  thereof,  ^^  **>«"•  nitre  for  that  purpose.    The  nitre, 

that  then  they  should  all  change  their  ver-  gradually  dissolving  by  the  heat  of  the  fire, 

diet,  and  find  him  guilty."    They  brought  naiaced  with  the  sand,  and  a  transparent 

in  a  verdict  of  Not  Ouiliy.    The  court  de-  patter  flowed,  which  was,  in  fiust,  glass.  It 

murred,  and  sent  them  back;  when,  ac-  '^  certain  that  we  are  more  indebted  to 

cording  to  the  above  understanding,  they  chance  than  genius  for  many  of  the  most 

returned  again  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  valuable  discoveries. 

rerdict  of  UuiUy,  __^____.«_____^___^ 

In  1752,  Owen,  a  bookseller,  was  pro- 
secuted by  the  attorney-general,  on  inform-  VARIA. 
ation,  for  a  libel.    The  direction  of  the 

lord  chief  justice  Lee  to  the  jury  does  not  For  the  Table  Book, 

appear  at  fiiU  length  in  the  State  Trials,  -,               v         a 

but   it  seems  that  he  « declared  it  as  his  ^^^^  °*  *^'"«  Alfked. 

opinion,  that  the  jury  ought  to  find  the  de-  M^ny  Englishmen,  who  venerate    the 

fendant  guihy."    The  jury  brought  in  their  „ame  of  Alfred,  will  learn,  with  surprise 

verdict  "Not  Guilty."    The  report  pro-  ^nd    indignation,   that  the  ashes  of  this 

ceeds  to  state,  « that  the  jury  went  away ;  patriot  king,  after  having  been  scattered  by 

but  at  the  desire  of  the  attorney-general,  t^e  rude  hands  of  convicts,  are  probably 

they  were  called  into  court  again,  and  asked  covered  by  a  building  at  Winchester,  erect- 

this  leading  question  :  viz.     Gentlemen  of  ^  j^  1788  for  the  confinement  of  criminals, 

the  Jury,  do  you  think  the  evidence  laid  jj^  one  in  the  neighbourhood  was  suffi- 

before  you,  of  Owen's  publishing  the  book  ^iently  interested  towards  his  remains  to 

by  selling  it,  is  not  sufficient  to  convince  attempt  their  discovery  or  preservaUon. 

you  that  the  said  Owen  did  sell  this  book.**  '^                        ^       r 

Upon  which  the  foreman,  without  answer-  Old  Law  Books. 
ing  the  question,  said,  ^  Not  guilty,  not 

guilty ;''    and  several   of   the   jury  said,  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  oldest  book  in 

"  That  is  our  verdict,  my  lord,  and  we  the  German  law  is  entitled  "  Spiegel,^'  or 

abide  by  it."    Upon  which  the  court  broke  the  Looking-glass   which  answers  to  our 

up,  and  there  was  a  prodigious  shout  in  "  Mirror  of  Justices  :**  it  was  compiled  by 

the  hall.  Eckius  de  Reckaw,    and   is  inserted   in 

Goldastus's  Collectanea.    One  of  the  an- 

A  QoESTioN— Mal-apropos.  cient  Icelandish  books  is  likewise  styled 

When  Dr.  Beadon  was  rector  of  £1tham>  "  Speculum  Regale."     There  is  also  in 

in  Kent,  the  text  he  one  day  took  to  preach  Schrevelius's  Teutonic  Antiquities  a  col- 

from  was,  '*  Who  art  thou  ?*'    After  read-  lection  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Poraerania 

ing  it  he  made  a  pause,  for  the  congrega-  and  Prussia,  under  the  title  of"  Speculum." 

tion  to  reflect  on  the  words ;  when  a  gen-  Surely  all  this  cannot  be  the  effect  of  pure 

tleman,  in  a   military  dress,  who  at  the  accident. 
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Co»rov»  WiLt  or  aw  AiroairsT. 

Mr.  Lambe,  tn  attorney,  who  died  at 
Cambridge  in  the  year  1800,  left  about 
•leven hundred  pounds;  and  directed  hit 
eiecttton  (three  gentlemen  of  the  univer- 
•ity)  to  appropriate  the  rom  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  as  they  might  think  proper. 
For  this  arduous  task  he  bequeathed  them 
one  hundred  pounds  each. 

o*  S*  9* 


Fbr  tk€  TMe  Boot. 

«  Thm  tdi  ia  komtly  pkraw  wU  li«  ^^*-* 
In  Boit  Cte^A-yorii,  ii€ar  Cke$kam,  Bucks, 

In  Memory  of 
Mn.  EliMbeUi.  Wift  of 
Mr.  Edwaid  Pinchboek. 

of  CbesbAm,  who  d«pv<c^  ^^ 
lifo  Ut  Oet.  1781.  Ag«d  €0  yMiB. 

Hon  a  paiBfnl  bead  it  at  mK 

Its  TiotaBt  Oirobbittgt  are  o'er ; 
Hot  4aag«ro*u  nortiSed  br>aat» 

Neitber  tbrobe  nor  acbee  aaj  aora. 
Her  erei,  wbinb  ebe  mMob  oonld  dote 

Without  opiates  to  give  ber  sone  rsst« 
Am  sow  most  sweetly  eompoeed, 

Witb  ber  wbom  bar  so«l  did  lore  beat. 

On  a  Rail  in  CheMkam  Chmrck^jfOtd. 

U  Kemory  of  Sarah  Bachelor,  wife  of  Beojamia 
Bachelor,  daafhter  of  Joseph  aad  Sarah  Banee.  who 
departed  this  life  May  S3d,  1813,  aged  Sft  years. 

These  three  lines  are  on  the  reverse  of 
the  rail  in  question:— 

My  time  was  short  not  long  ia  this  world  to  stay  God 
Sammoa'd  me  aad  I  was  saatch^d  away  pray  Ood 

toblsM 
Aad  frieads  be  kiad  to  my  husband  and  ehildren  left 

behiad. 

A  plain  white  marble  slab,  placed  of  er 
the  remains  of  the  illustrious  Boerhaven,  in 
St  Peter's,  Leyden,  bears  only  these  (bur 
tvords  in  black  letters. 

Salvtiteo  BoerhaTii  Oeaio  Sacmm. 

J.  J.  Iw. 


A  FILL  UP 
For  the  Table  Book. 


There  is  nothing  1  find  so  difficult  to  fill 
up  as  my  spare  time.  Talk  as  they  will 
about  liberty,  it  is  after  all  nothing  but  a 
tort  of  independent  ewnui—tL  freedom  we 
are  better  without,  if  we  do  not  know  how 
JO  use  it.  To  instance  myself: — the  first 
thing  I  do  on  the  cessation  of  my  dail^ 
a?oc4iJons,  which  terminate  rether  early,  is 


to  throw  my  two  legs  upon  one  chair,  and 
lecUne  my  back  against  another— when, 
after  a  provoking  yawn  of  most  ambiguous 
import,  I  propound  to  myself  with  forest 
gravity— wnat  the  deuoe  shall  I  dol    A 
series  of  questions  instantly  occur,  which 
are  as  instantly  answered  —  geoerailj  in 
the  negatire.    Shall  I  read  Oackstone!— 
no:    Coke  upon  Littleton?— worse  sUll: 
Fearoe  on  Contingent  Remainders  I — horrid 
idea  1 — it  was  recommended  the  other  day 
to  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who  befc**.  he 
got  to  the  end  of  the  first  page  was  taken 
with  a  shivering  fit,  from  which  he  has  no* 
yet  recovered — no,  no ;  confound  the  law  I 
I  had  enough  of  that  this  morning— What  s 
to  be  done  theni    The  TaMe  Book  does 
not  come  out  till  to-morrow — Scott's  novels 
(unfashionable  wretch)  I  don't  like,--have 
read  the  Epicurean  already  twenty  times — 
and  know  Byron  by  heart.    Take  up  my 
flute,  mouthpiece  mislaid,  and  ean't  play 
without— determined  to  try,  nolwiihsUnd- 
ing    it   should    be  my  three  thousandth 
&ilure ;  accordingly,  blow  like  a  bellows  for 
about  half  an  hour— can  make  nothing  of 
it,  suddenly  stop,  and  throw  the  insuument 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room — ^forg^tting 
the  glass  in  the  bookcase,  the  largest  pane 
of  which  it  goes  through  with  a  loud  crash. 
Still  musioO,  persist  in  humming  a  favourite 
air  I  have  just  thought  of— hit  the  tune  to  a 
T,  and  immediately  strike  up  a  most  de- 
lightful strain,   bejrinning  «  Sounds    deli- 
cious," &c,  when  a  cry  comes   from  the 
pariour,  *'  We  really  must  leave  the  house 
if  that  horrid  noise  is  to  be  continued  !"— 
Rather  galled  by  this  rub— begin   to  get 
angry — startup  from  my  two  chairs  and 
walk  briskly  to  the  fireolace— arrange  my 
hair  pettishly — ^then  stick  my  hands  in  mj 
podcets,  and  begin  to  muse — glass  catches 
my  eye — neckcloth  abominably  out  of  or- 
der, instinctively  untie  and  tie  it  atrain— 
tired  of  standing — sit  down  to  my  desk- 
commence  a  Sonnet  to  the  Moon,  get  on 
swimmingly  to  the  fifth  line,  and  then— a 
dead  stop— no  rhyme  to  be  got,  and  the 
finest  idea  I  ever  had  in  my  life  in  danger 
of  being  lost— this  will  never  do— detcr- 
Toined  to  bring  it  in  somewhere,  and  after 
a  little  alteration  introduce  it  most  satis- 
factorily into  a  poem  I  had  begun  vesterdaj 
on  Patience,  till,  upon  reading  the  whole 
over,  I  find  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  subject ;  and  disgusted  with  the 


failure  tear  up  both  poem  and  sonnet  in  a 
tremendous  rage.    Still  at  a  loss  what  to  I 
do— at  length  I  have  it— got  a  communie&- 
tion  for  the  lUU  Boo*— I^  ^^^^  *  ^»*^^  j 


and  leave  it — 


GuLIBUirrSi. 
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Under  aewere  affiictioa  I  cannot  make  up 
this  sheet  as  I  wish.  This  day  week  my  second 
son  was  brought  home  with  his  scull  frac- 
tured. To*day  intelligence  has  arrived  to  me 
of  the  death  of  my  eldest  son. 

The  necessity  I  have  been  under  of  sub- 
mitting recently  to  a  surgical  operation  on 
myself,  with  a  long  summer  of  sickness  to 
every  member  of  my  family » and  accumulated 
troubles  of  earlier  origin,  and  of  another 
nature,  have  prevented  me  too  often  from 
satisfying  the  wishes  of  readers,  and  the 
claims  of  Correspondents.  I  crave  that  they 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  this,  as  a  general 
apology,  in  lieu  of  particular  notices,  and  in 
the  stead  of  promises  to  effect  what  I  can  no 
longer  hope  to  accomplish,  and  forbear  to 
attempt. 

December  12^  1837.  W.  Hone. 


WINTER  FLOWERS. 

Chrysanthemum  Ivdicum. 

To  the  Editor, 

Sir, — While  the  praises  of  our  wild,  na- 
tive, simple  flowers,  the  primrose,  the  vio- 
let, the  blue  bell,  and  daisy,  as  well  as  the 
blossoms  of  the  liawlhorn,  wild  rose,  and 
honey-suckle,  have  been  said  and  sung  in 
many  a  pleasant  bit  of  prose  and  verse  in 
the  pages  of  your  extra-ordinary  Every' 
Day  Booky  as  connected  with  the  lively 
descriptions  given  therein  of  many  a  rursd 
sport  and  joyous  pastime,  enjoyed  by  our 
forefathers  and  foremothers  of  the  '*  olden 
time,**  particularly  in  that  enlivening  and 
mirth-inspiring  month,  sweet  May ;  when 
both  young  and  old  feel  a  renovation  of 
their  health  and  spirits,  and  hail  the  return 
of  sunshine,  verdure,  and  flowers ;  permit 
me  to  call  the  attention  of  such  of  your 
readers  as  are  fond  of  flowers  (and  there  is 
DO  one,  who  has  *'  music  in  his  soul  *'  and 
a  taste  for  poetry,  that  is  not)  to  that  highly 
interesting  plant,  the  Indian  Chrysanthe- 
mum, which  serves,  by  its  gay  blossoms,  to 
cheer  the  gloom,  and  enliven  the  sadness 
of  those  dreary  months,  November  and 
December. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Camellia 
and  the  Dahlia,  I  know  of  no  plant  that 
produces  so  striking  an  effect  upon  the  sight 
as  the  Chrysanthemum.  We  have  now 
about  forty  dittinct  varieties  of  it  in  the 
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country,  fur  the  greater  part  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  Many  of  the  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  the  largest  full-blown  Provence 
rose,  highly  aromatic,  and  of  extiemely 
bright,  vivid,  and  varied  colours ;  as  white, 
yellow,  copper,  red,  and  purple,  of  all  the 
difierent  gradations  of  tint,  and  several  of 
those  colours  mixed  and  blended.  Some 
very  fine  specimens  of  this  flower  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  society's  rooms  and 
greenhouse.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  could 
equal  their  beauty  and  splendour ;  not  even 
the  well-known  collection  of  carnations  and 
foreign  picot^es  of  my  neighbour,  Mr. 
Hogs;,  the  florist. 

This  flower  gives  a  very  gay  appearance 
to  the  conservatory  and  the  greenhouse  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  there  is  hardly 
another  in  blossom;  and  it  may  abo  be 
introduced  into  the  parlour  and  drawing- 
room  ;  for  it  flowers  freely  in  small  siz^ 
pots  of  forty-eight  and  thirty-two  to  the 
cast,  requires  no  particular  care,  is  not  im- 
patient of  cold,  and  is  easily  propagated  by 
dividing  the  roots,  or  by  cuttings  placed 
under  a  hand-glass  in  the  months  or  May 
or  June,  which  will  bloom  the  following 
autumn,  for  it  is  prodigal  of  its  flowers; 
the  best  method  is  to  leave  only  one  flow- 
ering stem  in  a  pot. 

The  facility  with  which  it  is  propagated 
will  always  make  the  price  moderate,  and 
render  it  attainable  by  any  one ;  there  is 
much  dissimilarity  in  the  form  of  the  flow- 
ers, as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  the  petals 
— some  flowers  are  only  half  spreaa,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  tassels,  while  others 
are  expanoed  fully,  like  the  Chinese  aster ; 
some  petals  are  quilled,  some  ha|f  quilled, 
some  are  flat  and  lanceolated,  some  crisped 
and  eurled,  and  others  are  in  an  imbricated 
form,  decreasing  in  length  towards  the  cen- 
tre. There  is  also  some  variation  in  their 
time  of  flowering,  some  come  much  earlier 
than  others. 

This  plant  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  coun- 
try, for  It  was  introduced  about  thirty-five 
years  ago;  but  the  splendid  varieties,  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  are  new,  having  been 
brought  hither,  mostly  from  China,  by  th«! 
Horticultural  Society  within  these  four  or 
five  years ;  and  as  the  society  has  made  a 
liberal  distribution  of  plants  and  cuttings 
to  tne  different  niirseryinen  and  flunsts 
round  London,  who  are  members  thereof 
they  can  now  be  easily  obtained.  There  is 
little  chance  of  its  ever  ripening  its  seed, 
from  its  coming  into  flower  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  so  that  we  can  only 
look  for  fresh  varieties  from  India  or  China. 
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In  coMliisioii,  1  wiU  Jurt  note  down  •  ^•^JiliU-ttob.—dK-rtb.fc* 

few  that  pMticuUrty  engH«l  "T  •tt«'t«o».  fc.!;^:;^!^:^^)^™  w  .,-td«r  b—.,. 

Htmely  ^"  I0  |^,  honast  haartt  fi^  me  Imts  to  Ion  \vn,  and 

Th«  pure  or  Urg*  paper  white.  ^^       ^.^  .  kind  of  ]«•▼•  to  lore  tbe-i    I  laoir  k. 

Tie  bilge  white,  with  yellow  tinged  flow-  ^^  ^   ^  ^^^^  ^7  «y  -y-. »  ^W  *«»^  ^«  J 

•reUK,  or  petals  roaod  the  disk  or  centre.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  dnmMd  ikcnfl«to«s  m  thtir  <nm  aid^ 


The  earlT  blush.  water,  beeuM  thej  euMt  9<e  lum.    In  trotk,  m  aot 

The  golden  lotus.  ^^  hH^.    U  l  apealL  words  To««h«  dMo  Mft  kMMS, 

Tlie  superb  clustered  yellow.  ^^  peaaace  ihall  be  to  ms  kim  kia  tbee.  fei  to  koU 

The  sUrry  purple.  mj  peace. 

The  bright  red,  appfoadling  to  SCttrlet  q^^  Partaer,  ledga  me  ia  tky  private  bed  5 

And  the  brown,  red,  and  purple  blended,    wkere,  la  mppoeed  fciiy,  be  may  ead 

I  remain,  sir,  «C.  Determia'd  Sia.    Thoa  nailest    I  kaw  Acm  wUt. 

FaJdhgtomj  JbeBT  BLOaSOX.  Wbat  kweeaeas  may  term  dotefc— traly  ned. 

Hirflftirr  !•  ^^^^  npe-gatkai'd,  aot  non  witherad. 

/■y.  Good  trotK  P»tty  Wodloek.  tboa  maktat  my 

— ^— — ^— — ^— ^^— "^■"■"     littla  eyee  emart  witb  waakiag  themselTm  ta  biiim.    I 

mar  eaek  a  iwaet  f ace  !-*ad  wipe  off  tbat  daiaty  ted ! 
ASrriA  MlBM^  „d  make  CapidtoUtbebeU  for  yoartore-eJekkaan! 

^     VTTV  do,  fie,  fi»-ru  wme.    Yoor  Cbambe^feUow  ie  withia. 

KO.  AUV.  ,j.j^  ^^j  ^.^y  y„ 

Kto.  Star  of  Veaeaaa  Beaaty,  tbeaka  \ 


rFiom  ^  Blurt,  Blister  Constable :"  a  Co 
medy  by  T.  Middleton,  160^.]  — 

- ^.  ^^^  ju.  r^-  [From  "  Hoffman's  Tragedy,  or  Rerenge 

Lwer  kepi  awak9  ^  Lave.  I    ^^  ^  p^jher/' 1631 .  Author  Unknown.] 

Ablbwr«ttlil«tp?fc^wkotralylDfee,  .    .      ^.       ^o 

I  Mt  Ike  day  ia  idle  teataeiee ;  Tkg  Sons  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony   rmn 


Aad  wbea  tbo  lamb  bleatbf  doth  bid  good  algbC  awojf  vfitk  Ludbel,  the  Duke  of  Austria' e 

Uatotkeeloiiat  day,  tbea  tears  begia  Daughter. ---The   two   Dukes,  in  separate 

T%  keepqmiok  tIaM  aato  tbe  owl,  wkcee  Toioe  pyx-suit  of  their  children,  meet  at   the  Ctftf 

gkriokelikatbebeUmaaiathelovor'eearst  ^f^  Hermit:    in   which  Hermit^   Soxongf 

LoToteyeikejewale/iloepobleeldomwean.  recognises  a  banished  Brother  f  at  wkieh 

Ike  early  lark  ia  wakaa'd  from  ker  ked.  surprised,  ott  three  are  reconciled. 


Belaf  ealy  by  Lore's  plaiate  dieqaaeted ; 

Aad  siagiag  ia  tbe  ■•n&m's  ear  ako  weeps,  j|«s|fte.  Tkatite«ldbe8azoa*stoeg«a. 


Beiaf  deepialoft,  atUvart*  brokea  sleeps.  8mm^.  laAeed  I  am  the  Daka  of  Saxony. 

BatsayagoUoaslnmberobaaoe  totie  ^«rtn«.  Tboa  tboa  art  fatter  to  laaeiTioiaa 


Witb  silkea  striafa  the  eorer  of  Lore's  eye ;  ximt  bare  niade  Aaatria  ebiMliiS 

Tbea  dreams,  maficiaa-like,  mookh«  proseat  Saaoa^  Ob  sabtle  Dake, 

Pleasures,  wboes  fsdiac  loaTos  more  diaooateat.  .     xby  eiaft  appears  ia  framiag  the 


Tboa  dost  acoase  my  yoaay  seas'  iaaooeace. 

Fioletta  eomee  to  eeek  her  Husband  at  the  i  ^at  them  to  get  kaowledge,  leara  tbe  toafaes, 

house  of  a  Curtiimn.  Not  to  be  metomorpbceed  with  the  view 

Of  Aatteriac  Beaaty— peradveatarepaiated. 

ViokUa.'^Imperiap  the  Curttamt*  Amttria,  No,  I  defy  thee,  Joba  of  Sauay. 

FW.  By  yoar  leaTC,  sweet  Beaaty.  pardoa  my  ex-  My  Locibd  for  beauty  aeeds  ao  art ; 

ease,  wbieb  sought  satraace  iato  this  bouse  :  good  Nor.  do  1  tbiak.  the  beauUea  of  ber  miad 

Bweetosss,  baTe  you  aot  a  Property  ber^  improper  to  Kyer  iaelia'd  to  this  igooble  course, 

-your  boiihe ;  my  huabaad?  But  by  the  chanaa  aad  fbreia^  of  thy  aoas. 

Imp,  Habl  your  basbaad  here?  *«*-y.  O  would  thou  wouU'st  mamtom  tby 

rio  Nay.  be  as  70U  seem  to  be.  White  Dore.  wHb-  proud  Dukel 

•atgalL    Do  aot  mock  me,  fairest  Veoetian.    Come,  I  Hmrifc  I  hope.greatpnaoea,aeith«rof  yoadaaa 

kaow  be  ia  here.   I  do  aot  blame  biro,  ft>r  your  beauty  Commit  a  deed  so  saorilegioua. 

•UdsoTur  bis  error.    'Troth,  I  am  right  glad  that  you.  This  holy  CeU 

iirCoaatrTwumaa,  bare  notAraA  the  pawa  of  his  Is  dedicated  to  the  Priaoe  of  P«^- 

JLotioka.    rou  omiaot  be  baidhearted,  toriag  him ;  The  foot  of  maa  aerer  piofba  d  this  loor ; 

MTbatome,  fer  Itore  him  too.    Siaoeweboth  lore  Nor  dolh  wrath  here  with  hia  eoaaumiag  TeHJO 

Um,  let  ua  aot  laaTO  Um,  tiU  we  bate  eaUed  home  the  Affright  these  bnildiags.    Charity  with  Prayer, 

U  basbaadry  of  a  sweet  Stragglsr.    Prithesk  good  HomUity  with  Abstineaee  oooibiaed, 

weaeb,  ase  him  well.  Are  here  the  gu&rdiaas  of  a  griered  miad 
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Amtlria,  Fatker,  w«  nlbBj  Ihy  kolj  twm. 
Dak0  Jokn  of  SaKony,  neMT«  a j  faith  i 
Till  our  ean  hear  Um  tnia  ooarae,  whiek  thy  tOM 
Hare  takao  with  ma  food  and  muled  child, 
I  pvoelatm  trmee.    Why  doet  thoa  sallen  stand  ? 
J  thoa  mean  peaee^  (ire  me  thj  princely  hand. 

SjaoNMiy.  Thus  do  I  plight  thee  trvth,  and  promise 
peace. 

Awttria,  Naj,  hat  thy  eyes  afree  not  with  thy  heart, 
la  vowi  of  combinatioa  there's  a  grace. 
That  shews  th*  intention  in  the  oatward  face. 
Look  cbearfally,  or  I  expect  no  leagne. 

Stutimjf.  First  give  me  leave  to  view  awhile  the 
persoB 
Of  this  Hermit — Anstria,  view  him  well. 
Is  he  not  like  my  brother  Roderic  ? 

Amstria.  He's  like  him.    Bat  I  heard,  ke  kwt  his 
life 
Ijoiig  since  in  Perua  by  the  Sophy's  wars. 

Hermit,  I  heard  so  much,  my  Lord.    Bat  that  report 
Was  porsly  feign'd ;  spread  by  my  erring  tongoa, 
As  doable  as  my  heart,  when  I  was  yoang. 
I  am  that  Roderic,  that  aspired  thy  throne  ; 
That  Tile  false  brother,  that  with  rebel  breath, 
X>rawB  sword,  and  treach'reas  heart,  threaten'd  yoar 
death. 

£fajony.  My  brother  1 — ^nay  then  i*  faith,  old  John 
layby 
T%y  soTiDwing  thonghts ;  tarn  to  thy  wonted  vein. 
And  be  mad  John  of  Saxony  again. 
Mad  Roderic,  art  alive  ? — ^my  mother's  son. 
Her  joy,  and  her  last  birth !— oh,^he  coajared  me 
To  nse  thee  thns ;  [jnAneing  him}  and  yet  I  banish'd 

thee.— 
Body  o*  me  I  I  was  nnkind,  I  know ; 
But  tkoa  deservd*st  it  then :  bat  let  it  go. 
Say  then  wilt  leave  this  life,  thns  tmly  idle, 
Aad  live  a  Statesman ;  thoa  shalt  share  in  reign. 
Commanding  all  bat  me  thy  Sovereign. 

Hendt.  I  thank  yonr  Highness;  I  wiU  thiak  on  it ' 
But  for  my  sins  this  mffBrance  is  more  fit. 

Saaony.  Tat,  tittle  tattle,  tell  not  me  of  sin.— 
Now,  Aastria,  once  again  thy  princely  hand  : 
1*11  look  tkee  in  the  Cmo,  aad  smile ;  and  swear, 
If  aay  of  my  sons  have  wroag'd  thy  child* 
I'll  help  tikee  in  revenging  it  myself. 
Bat  i^  as  I  believe,  they  mean  bat  honoar, 
(As  it  appeareth  by  these  Jonsts  proclaim'd). 
Then  thoa  shalt  be  content  to  name*  him  ttiine. 
And  thy  fair  daughter  I'll  account  as  mine. 

Anttrui.  Agreed. 

8wn»jf.  Ah,  Austria  I  Hwas  a  world,  when  yon  and  I 
Ran  these  careers;  but  now  we  are  stiff  aad  dry. 

^aitrfo.  I'm  glad  yon  are  so  pleasant,  good  my 
Lord. 

laaoay.  Twas  my  old  mood :  bat  I  was  soon  tarn'd 
Md. 
"With  over-grieving  for  thb  long  loot  Lad,~ 
Aad  now  the  Boy  is  grown  as  old  as  I ; 
His  very  faco  as  fall  of  gravity. 


*  By  oae  of  the'Dake's  aoaa  (her  LoTsr)  in  honoar 
vf  LoeibeL 
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ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

No.  XV. 

Ancient  Svrocey. 

Mr.  Bernard,  priiicipal  sArgeon  to  kinf 
William,  affirms  respecting  ancient  suigicu 
skill  as  follows  :-^ 

There  is  no  doubt  but  (he  perfection  to 
which  surgery  has  been  earned  in  these 
last  ages,  is  principally  owing  to  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  in  anatomy. 
But  the  art  of  curing  wounds,  to  which  all 
the  other  parts  ought  to  give  way,  remains 
almost  in  the  same  state  in  which  the 
ancients  transmitted  it  to  us. 

Celsus  and  other  ancients  have  described 
a  mode  of  operating  for  the  stone,  although 
it  must  be  owned  that  a  method,  deserving 
the  preference  in  many  respects,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  magnu*  apparatut  or  the 
grand  operation,  was  the  invention  of 
Johannes  de  Romanis,  of  Cremona,  who 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  year  1620,  and  pub- 
lished his  work  mt  Venice  in  1535.  The 
instrument  that  we  make  use  of  in  trepan- 
ning was  doubtless  ftrst  used  by  the  an- 
cients, and  only  rendered  more  perfect  by 
Woodall  and  Fabricius.  Tapping,  like- 
wise, is  in  all  respects  an  invention  of 
theirs.  Larynffotoicy,  or  the  opening  of 
the  laiynx  in  the  quinsey,  was  practised  by 
them  with  success;  an  operation  which, 
though  safe  and  needful,  is  out  of  use  at  • 
present.  Galen,  in  particular,  supported 
oy  reason,  experience,  and  the  authority  of 
Asclepiades,  justly  applauds  it  as  the  ulti- 
mate resource  in  the  case  of  a  quinsey. 
Hernia  intestalh,  with  the  distinguishing 
differences  of  the  several  species  of  that 
malady,  and  their  method  of  care>  are 
exactly  described  by  the  ancients.  They 
also  cured  the  pterygion  and  cataract,  and 
treated  the  maladies  of  the  eye  as  judi 
ciously  as  modem  oculists.  The  opening  of 
an  artery  and  of  the  jugular  vein  is  no 
more  a  modern  invention,  than  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ligature  in  the  case  of  an 
aneurism,  which  was  not  well  understood 
by  Frederic  Ruysch,  the  celebrated  anato> 
mist  of  Holland.  The  extirpation  of  the 
amyg^ales,  or  of  the  uvula,  is  not  at  all  a 
late  invention,  though  it  must  be  owried 
the  efficacious  cauteries  now  used  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  were  neither  practised 
nor  known  by  the  ancients.    The  method 
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wt  now  use  of  trMting  Um  fittuU  lacryma- 
lii,  a  cur«  so  nice  and  difficult  is  precisely 
that  of  the  ancientSy  with  the  addition  that 
Fabridus  made  of  the  cannula  for  applying 
the  cauteiy.    As  to  the  real  caustic,  which 
makes  a  considerable  article   in  surgery, 
although  Costeus,  Fienus,  and    Severinus 
have  written  amply  on  that  subject,  yet  it 
IS  evident  from  a  single  aphorism  of  Hip- 
pocrates, that  this  great  physician  knew 
the  use  of  it  as  well  as  those  who  have 
oome  after  him :  and  besides,  it  is/requently 
spoken  of  in  the  writings  of  all  the  other 
ancients,  who  without  doubt  used  it  with 
great  success  in  many  cases  where  we  have 
left  it  off,  or  know  not  how  to  apply  it. 
The  cure  of  the  varieef  by  incision  appears, 
from  the  works  of  Celsus  and  Paulus  £gi- 
netus,  to  have  been   a  familiar  practice 
among  the  ancients.   The  ancients  aescribe 
the  mode  of  curing  the  polypus  of  the  ear, 
a  malady  little  understood  by  the  modems. 
They  were  likewise  well  acquainted  with 
all  kind  of  fractures  and  luxations,  and  the 
means  of  remedying  them ;  as  well  as  with 
alt  the  sorts  of  sutures  in  use  among  us, 
besides  many  we  have  lost.    The  various 
amputations  of  limbs,  breasts,  &e.  were 
performed  among  them  as  frequently  and 
with  as  great  success  as  we  can  pretend  to. 
As  to  the  art  of  bandaging,  the  ancients 
knew  it  so  well,  and  to  such  a  degree  of 
perli*ction,  that  we  have  not  added  any 
thing  considerable  to  what  Galen  taught  in 
his  excellent  tract  on  that  subject.    As  to 
remedies  externally  applied,  we    are  in« 
debted  to  them  for  having  instructed  us  in 
the  nature  and  properties  of  those  we  now 
use ;  and  in  general  methods  of  cure,  par* 
ticularly  of  wounds  of  the  head,  the  mo* 
deme,  who  have  written  most  judiciously 
upon  it,  thought  they  could  do  no  better 
service  to  posterity,  than  comment  upon 
that  admirable    book  which  Hippocrates 
wrote  on  this  subject. 

Ahcikmt  Chemistbt. 

It  is  agreed  almost  by  all,  that  chemistFy 
was  Arst  cultivated  in  Fgypt,  the  country 
of  Cham,  of  whom  it  is  supposed  primarily 
to  have  taken  its  name,  Xi^i^«,  Ckemiot  9he 
CAamlo,  the  science  of  Cham.  Tubal- 
Cain,  and  those  who  with  him  found  out 
the  way  of  working  in  brass  and  iron,  must 
have  been  able  chemists ;  for  it  was  impos- 
sible to  work  upon  these  metals,  without 
fiffct  knowing  the  art  of  digging  them  out 
of  the  mine,  of  excavating  them,  and  of 
refining  and  separating    them    from   the 


Potable  OoU. 

From  the  story  of  the  golden  fleece,  the 

S4den  apples  that  grew  in  the  gardens  of 
e  Hesperides,  and  the  reports  of  Maoe- 
tlion  and  Josephus  with  relation  to  Seih's 
pillars,  deductions  have  been  made  in  fa- 
vour of  the  translation  of  metals;  but  to 
come  to  real  and  established  fiicts,  it  ap- 
pears that  Moses  broke  the  golden  cail^  re- 
duced it  into  powder,  to  be  mingled  vrith 
water,  and  rave  it  to  the  Israelites  to  drink: 
in  one  word,  he  rendered  gold  potable. 

It  was  objected  within  a  ceniary ,  that  this 
operation  was  impracticable,  and  by  some 
it  was  affirmed  as  having  been  impossible. 
But  the  famous  Joel  Langelotte  amrms  in 
his  works,  that  gold  may  be  entirely  dis- 
solved by  attrition  alone ;  and  the  ingenious 
Homberg  assures  us,  that  by  pounding  for 
a  long  while  certain  metals,  and  even  gold 
itself,  in  plain  watery  those  bodies  have 
been  so  entirely  dissolved  as  to  become 
potable.  Frederic  III.,  king  of  Denmark, 
oeing  curious  to  ascertain  the  fact,  engaged 
some  able  chemists  of  his  time  to  attempt 
it.  Af^er  many  tr.als  they  at  last  succeeded, 
but  it  was  in  following  the  method  of  Mo- 
ses ;  by  first  of  all  reducing  the  gold  into 
small  parts  by  means  of  fire,  and  then 
pounding  it  in  a  mortar  with  water,  till  it 
was  so  far  dissolved  as  to  become  potable. 
This  fiict  is  unquestionable;  and  probably 
Moses,  who  was  instructed  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians,  became  acquainted 
with  the  method  from  that  ancient  and 
erudite  people,  from  whom  the  most  emi- 
nent philosophers  of  Greece  derived  their 
knowledge. 

SfUMMieSt 

The  art  of  embalming  bodies,  and  of 
preserving  them  for  many  ages,  never 
could  have  been  carried  so  far  as  it  was 
by  the  Egyptians,  without  the  greatest 
skill  in  chemistry.  Yet  all  the  essays  to 
restore  it  have  proved  ineffectual ;  reiterated 
analyses  of  mummies  have  failed  to  discover 
the  ingredients  of  which  they  were  com« 
posed.  There  were  also,  in  those  mummies 
of  Egypt,  many  things  besides,  which  faJl 
within  the  verge  of  chemistiy :  such  as  iheir 
gilding,*  so  very  fresh,  as  if  it  were  but  of 
fifty  years*  standing ;  and  their  stained  silk» 
vivid  in  its  colours  at  the  end  of  thiee 
thousand  years.    In  the  British  Museum 

*  Th«  ancients  abo  UBderaiood  gilding  witk  hcatna, 
or  water  i^old. — Mm  inanrari  argento  vtro.  legitia-naa 
•rat.  PliB.  Hiit  Pfatar.  lib.  xxxiiv  e.  a  Vitnr. 
lib.  vii.  e.  8. 
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there  is  a  mummy  covered  all  over  with 
fillets  of  granulated  glass,  various  in  colour, 
which  shows  that  at  that  time  they  under- 
stood  not  only  the  making  of  glass,  but 
could  paint  it  to  their  liking.  These  glass 
ornaments  are  tinged  with  the  same  colours, 
and  set  off  in  tlie  same  tasle,  as  the  dyes 
ill  which  almost  all  other  mummies  are 
painted. 

Painting  on  doth. 

Their  manner  of  painting  upon  linen 
was,  by  first  drawing  upon  it  the  outlines 
of  the  design,  and  then  filling  each  com- 
partment of  it  with  different  sorts  of  gums, 
proper  to  absorb  the  various  colours;  so 
that  none  of  them  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  whiteness  of  the  cloth.  They 
then  dipped  it  for  a  moment  in  a  caldron 
full  of  boiling  liquor  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  drew  it  thence,  painted  in  all 
the  colours  they  intended.  These  colours 
neither  decayed  by  time,  nor  moved  in  the 
washing;  the  caustic  impregnating  the 
liquor  wherein  it  was  dipped,  having 
penetrated  and  fixed  every  colour  inti- 
mately through  the  whole  contexture  of 
the  doth. 

Imitation  of  Precious  Stones, 

The  preceding  instance  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  chemistry  had  made  great  pro- 
gress among  the  Egyptians.  History  affords 
similar  instances  of  extraordinary  attain- 
ment by  this  wonderful  people,  who  were 
so   ingenious  and   industrious,  that  even 
their  lame,  blind,  and    maimed  were   in 
constant  employment.     With  all  this,  they 
-were  so  noble-minded,  as  to  inscribe  their 
discoveiies  in  the  arts  and  sciences  upon 
pillars  reared  in  holy  places,  in  order  to 
omit  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  the 
public  utility.    The  emperor  Adrian  attests 
this  in  a  letter  to  the  consul  Servianus,  upon 
presenting  him  with  three  curious  cups  of 
glass,  which,  like  a  pigeon's  neck,  reflected, 
on   whatever   side   the/  were   viewed,   a 
variety  of  colours,  representing  those  of  the 
precious  stone  called  o6«i(iiauNm,  and  which 
some  commentators  have  imagined  to  be 
eat'e-epej  and  others  the  opal.    lu  this  art 
of  imitating  precious  stones,  the  Greeks, 
who  derived   their  knowledge    from    the 
Egyptians,  were  also  very  skilful.    They 
could  give  to  a  composition  of  crystal  all 
the  different  tints  of  any  precious  stone 
they  wanted  to  imitate.    They  remarkably 
excelled  in  an  exact  imitation  of  the  ruby, 
the  hyacinth,  the  emerald,  and  the  sapphire. 


Gold-^NUre^ArtiJIcial  Hatching,  ^c. 

DiodoTus  Siculus  says,  that  some  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  had  the  art  of  extracting 
gold  from  a  sort  of  white  marble.  Strabo 
reports  their  manner  of  preparing  nitre,  and 
mentions  the  considerable  number  of  mor- 
tars of  granite,  for  chemical  purposes,  that 
were  to  be  seen  in  his  time  at  Memphis. 
They  likewise,  by  artificial  means,  hatched 
the  eggs  of  hens,  geese,  and  other  fowls,  at 
all  seasons. 

9 

Medical  Chemistry. 

Egyptian  pharmacy  depended  much  upoa 
chemistry ;  witntks  their  extracted  oils,  and 
their  preparations  of  opium,  for  allevi- 
ating acute  pains,  or  relieving  the  mind 
from  melancholy  thoughts.  Homer  intro- 
duces Helen  as  ministering  to  Telemachus 
a  medical  preparation  of  this  kind.  They 
also  made  a  composition  or  preparation  of 
clay  or  fuller's  earth,  adapted  to  the  relief 
of  many  disorders,  particularly  where  it 
was  requisite  to  render  the  fleshy  parts  dry, 
as  in  dropsy,  &c.  They  had  different  me* 
thods  of  composing  salts,  nitre,  and  alum, 
sal  cyrenaic  or  ammoniac,  so  called  from 
being  found  in  the  environs  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  They  made  use  of  Che 
litharge  of  silver,  the  rust  of  iron,  and  cal- 
cined alum,  in  the  cure  of  ulcers,  cuts,  boils^ 
defluctions  of  the  eyes,  pains  of  the  head, 
&c. ;  and  of  pitch  against  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents. They  successfully  applied  caustics. 
They  knew  every  different  way  of  preparing 
plants,  or  herbs,  or  grain,  whether  for 
medicine  or  beverage.  Beer,  in  particular, 
had  its  origin  among  them.  Their  unguents 
were  of  the  highest  estimation,  and  most 
lasting ;  and  their  use  of  remedies,  taken 
from  metallic  substances,  is  so  manifest  in 
the  writings  of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  that 
it  would  be  needless,  and  indeed  tedious, 
to  enter  upon  them.  Tlie  latter  especially 
often  mentions  their  metallic  preparations 
of  burnt  lead,  ceruse,  verdigrise,  and  burnt 
antimony,  for  plasters  and  other  externa) 
applications. 

All  these  chemical  preparations  the  Egyp- 
tians were  acquainted  with  in  their  phai>- 
macy.  The  subsequent  practice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  presents  a  field  too 
vast  to  be  observed  on.  Hippocrates,  the 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Democritus,  was 
remarkably  assiduous  in  the  cultivation  dk 
chemistry.  He  not  only  understood  its 
general  principles,  but  was  an  adept  in 
many  of  its  most  useful  parts.  Galen 
knew  that   the  energy  of  fire  might  bt 
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applied  to  many  useful  porposes ;  and  that, 
by  Uie  instrumeBtality  of  it,  many  wcreti 
in  nature  were  to  be  discovered,  which 
otherwise  must  for  ever  lie  hid ;  and  he  in- 
stances this  in  several  places  of  his  works. 
Dioscorides  has  transmitted  to  us  many  of 
the  mineral  o|ierations  of  the  ancients,  and 
in  particular  that  of  extracting  quicksilver 
from  cinnabar ;  which  is,  in  effect,  an  exact 
description  of  distillation. 


For  tke  Tahle  Booh. 
TALES  OF  TINMOUTHE  PRIORIE. 

No.  II.  • 
THE  WIZARD'S  CAVE. 


xKt^Hx  ^Mtb  tbt  ■«»  in  a  d«ep  voekj  odl. 
BowmI  dowB  by  O*  dMaas  off  tib*  ttranfitt  ipfl]]^ 
Ims  Um  k«7  of  gold  ooontlMt  aa  MMds  oa  fk 
AAd  tben  it  wiU  mt  *tin  old  time  is  BO  MM 


■*  Buo  Btrer  ikiiMt  tko  aoo ;  here  Bothiaf  br««ds 
0Blon  tlio  Bightlj  owl,  or  fatal  raren. 
Aad  wk«D  tkejr  dbawed  mo  tliia  abhorrod  pit. 
Tboy  told  BO,  here,  at  doad  timo  of  night. 
▲  tKottsaad  fioada,  a  thoosaad  hiauag  nakea. 
Tea  tboaaaad  twolliag  toads,  aa  naay  arebias, 
Woald  Bakasodi  ImtIiiI  a^d  oooftesod  erios, 
Am  aaf  oMital  body,  bsariay  it, 
ttaaU  stnlgbt  fiOl  aad,  or  also  dia  saddoalf  .'* 

TitM  AnirwiiefU, 


YooBf  Waltar,  tba  son  off  Sir  Robart  tko  Kjugbt, 
Far  fam*d  for  bis  Tsloar  ia  boidtv4gbt, 
Sat  prattliag  so  s««at<B  bis  aMtbor'a  kaar, 
Aa  bis  anna  tviaM  hn  acck  of  para  iforf. 

Now  irll  ma,  d«ar  motbar,  joaag  Walter  said. 
Soma  foot  to  ba  dooe  bj  tba  bow  or  th«  blade. 
Where  fee  may  be  qaeU'd  or  soma  charm  be 
Or  lady,  or  traaaure,  or  fame  may  be  won. 

The  lady,  the  gas'd  oa  ber  war-bon  child. 

And  sBiooth'd  dowa  bis  ringleti,  and  UsiM  bim,  aad 

srail'd : 
Aad  the  fold  him  htgh  deeds  of  the  Percy  braf«. 
Where  the  laaee  e'er  oonld  pierce,  or  the  helm*plamp 

ware. 

Aad  she  told  wild  talea,  ali  of  magic  spell, 
WlMffs  Creasares  were  hidden  in  mountain  or  dell; 
Where  wisards,  for  agei,  kept  beanty  ia  thrall 
*Naath  the  moaWring  damp  of  their  dank  doajoa  wall. 

^Bnt  list  thee,  my  Walter,  by  Tinmouthe's  towers 

Where  chant  ^e  cowFd  monk*  all  by  night  and  by 

day; 
la  a  caTem  of  rock  seoop*d  under  the  Ma, 
Lye  treasares  in  keeping  of  Sorcery. 

It  arails  not  the  Grose,  ever  Minted  aad  trae. 
It  aTaila  not  the  pray'n  of  the  prior  Sir  Hugh, 
It  availe  not,  O  dread  I  Holr  Yifgin'a  can, 
Oreat  tr«M«re  long  held  by  dark  Sathaa  ia  theie. 


Nay,  tay  Bot  sob  mother,  caa  heart  that  u  bold 
Not  wla  from  the  fiend  aU  this  ill^fattea  gold? 
Caa  ao  lioa-ooal*d  kaight,  with  bis  baraeas  tra*. 
Do  more  thaa  oowl'd  monks  with  their  beads  a^er 
dof 

Now  bash  Aea  yoaa*  Walter,  kow  like  to  fbjairwl 
Thy  heart  ia  too  reeklaai,  thlaa  eye  fan  of  fire  : 
Whea  reaaoa  wi&  ooange  caa  help  ftee  ia  aaed, 
I  will  tell  bow  Ae  traasare  ftom  spall  may  ba  frasiL 


Fall  aiaay  a  kaig  saauner  with  aoaatad 
Saw  the  flowere  bloesom  iKld  oa  tba  aorft 

baa&; 
And  tba  ieateat  iacbaae  aad  tiw  stoateat  lafigkt. 
Grew  yoB^  Waltar,  tba  SOB  of  Sir  Robert  the  KaigkL 


Fan  flurny  a  loBf  wiBtsr  off  aiaet  aad  off 

Swept  thrangb  tta  eold  Talleya  wbare  piaea 

grow; 
Bat  heedless  of  sleet,  aaow,  or  bowliag  biaaC. 
Yoang  Walter  e'er  braVd  tbam,  the  first  aad  Ika 


Who  is  that  yoai^  kaigbt  ia  the  Paroj'a  baad  f 
Who  wialdath  the  islebioa  with  master  band? 
Who  strideth  the  war^teed  ia  border  fight  ? 
^Tis  Walter,  tba  soo  off  Sir  Bobait  the 


tl 


ny  promise,  dsar  aiotbar,  I  olaia  ftom  Ikaa  boh 
Whea  my  reaaoa  caa  act  with  my  Uada  aad  mj 
Bat  the  lady  she  wept  tfw  bold  Walter  her 
For  peril  is  great  wbers  raaowa  oaa  be  won. 


Aad  tbe  lady  Aa  told  what  to  braTakaigbta  befell. 
Who  laoklenof  life  eoa^t  tba  dark  traasara  eell ; 
Who  failiag  to  ooaqwer  the  ficads  of  tba  eave^ 
For  OTor  mast  dwell  *Baatb  the  greea  ooeaa  ware. 

No  taaiB  the  bold  beat  of  yoaag  Walter  ooald  tauta, 

Aad  he  langb'd  at  her  fouw,  as  ia  Terieet  seoara 

— ->  Then  prepare  thy  good  hanwes,  my  bcma j  bfara 


Prepare  for  thy  task  on  the  ere  of  Saint  John. 

O  load  was  the  green  occaa'a  bowling  din. 

When  the  ere  of  Saint  John  was  nsher'd  in  : 

And  the  ahrielcs  of  the  eea-guUs,  high  wkirliag  ia  air. 

Spread  far  o'er  the  laad  like  the  yreama  of  despair. 

The  monka  at  their  reapers  sing  load  and  thrill. 
But  the  guats  of  the  north  wind  are  louder  adll 
And  the  hymn  to  the  Virgin  is  lost  in  the  roar 
Of  tb^  IhIIows  that  foam  on  the  wbitea*d  shore. 

Deep  aiaks  the  msilM  heel  of  the  kaigbt  m  the  sand. 
As  he  eeeks  the  dark  cell,  arm*d  with  baaaet  aad 

brand; 
Aad  olaak  riaga  tba  ateal  of  bis  areatayle  bright, 
Aa  he  apriags  op  the  rocks  ia  the  darkoesa  of  ai^t 


'\ 
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Ku  pluB«  it  is  raTeiuutd  wftTM  o*er  his  emt^  In  Tain  is  helVs  rsg«,  strilM  ibrw  m  it  may 

And  qwuli  not  the  liearVblood  that  flows  in  bis  breast :  The  Winrd  well  knows  'tis  the  end  of  his  sway  ; 

Unblencbed  his  proud  eye  that  shines  calm  and  serene,  Fcr  the  bngle  is  fill'd  with  the  warrior's  breath* 

And  floats  in  the  storm  his  bright  mantel  of  green.  Aad  thriee  sonnded  load  in  Ae  caTems  of  death. 

Now  leaping,  now  swarving  the  slipp*ry  steep,  The  magie  oock  crowi  from  a  brasen  bill. 

One  spring  and  the  knight  gains  the  first  cayen  keep ;  And  it  shakes  its  broad  wiags,  as  it  shonts  so  shnO 

The  lightnings  flash  round  him  with  madd'ning  glare.  And  down  sinks  in  lightung  the  demon  array. 

And  the  thnndeibolts  hiss  throngh  the  midnight  air.  And  the  gates  of  the  caTen  ia  thnnder  give  way. 


Down  deep  in  the  rock  winds  die  pathway  drear, 
Axid  the  yells  of  die  spiiita  seem  near  and  more  near. 
And  the  flames  from  their  eye-balls  bum  ghastly  blue 
Aa  they  dance  round  the  knight  with  a  wild  halloo. 


Twelve  pillars  of  Jasper  their  colamns  npresr. 
Twelve  stately  pillptn  of  eryatal  clear. 
With  topas  and  amethyst,  sparkles  the  floor. 
And  the  bright  beryls  stud  the  thick  golden  deor. 


Fierce  dragons  with  scales  of  bright  burnished  brass. 
Stand  belching  red  fire  where  the  warrior  must  pass ; 
But  ruahes  he  on  with  his  brand  and  his  shield. 
And  with  loud  shridu  of  langhter  they  ranish  and 
yield. 

Hvge  hell-dogs  oone  baying  with  mord'cons  notes, 

Snlphnreons  flames  ia  their  gaping  throats ; 

And  they  spring  to,  but  shrinks  not,  brave  Walter  the 

Knight, 
Aad  again  all  is  sank  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

StiU  down  winds  the  warrior  in  pathwsy  of  stone. 
Now  menae'd  with  spirits,  now  dark  and  alooa ; 
Till  far  in  the  gloom  of  the  morky  air 
A  pond'roos  lamp  sheds  unearthly  glan. 

Then  eagnr  tiie  knight  presses  on  to  the  ftaiae. 
Holy  mother  I— Why  shudders  his  stalwart  frame.? 
A  wide  chasm  opes  'neath  hu  wond'ring  view. 
And  now  what  availeth  his  falchion  true. 

Loudly  the  caverns  with  laughter  ring. 

And  the  eyeless  spectres  forward  spring; 

Now  shrive  thee  young  Walter,  one  moment  of  fear. 

And  thy  doom  is  to  dwell  'neath  the  ocean  drear. ' 

One  instant  Sir  Walter  looks  down  from  the  brink 
Of  the  bottomless  ohasm,  then  ceases  to  shrink  t 
Doffs  hauberk  aad  basnet,  full  fearless  aad  fast. 
And  darts  like  an  eagle  the  hell-guU  past 

Forafend  thee,  good  knight,  but  the  demon  fell 
Now  rises  to  crush  thee  from  nethermost  hell ; 
And  monsters  most  horrible  hiss  thee  around. 
And  eoil  round  thy  limbs  from  the  slimy  groond. 

A  Boiaa,  as  if  worlds  in  dire  conflict  crash,  ^ 

Is  heard  *mid  the  vast  oeeaa*s  billowy  splash  ; 
Bat  it  quails  not  the  heart  of  Sir  Robert's  brave  son. 
He  will  conquer  the  fiend  on  the  eve  of  Saint  John. 

He  seises  the  bugle  with  golden  chain. 

To  sound  it  aloud  oace,  twice,  and  again ; 

It  tarns  to  a  snake  in  his  startled  grasp, 

And  iU  monthpieee  is  arm'd  with  the  sting  of  the  asp 


Twelve  golden  lamps,  from  the  fretted  doom. 
Shed  a  radiant  light  through  the  cavern  gloom. 
Twelve  altars  of  onyx  their  inoense  fling 
Round  the  jeweU'd  throne  of  an  eastern  kii^. 


It  may  not  be  snag  what  treasures  were 
Gold  heap'd  upon  gold,  and  emeralds  green. 
And  diamonds,  and  rubies,  and  sapphires  untold. 
Rewarded  the  courage  of  Walter  the  Bold. 

A  hundred  strong  eastles,  a  hundred  domains. 
With  far  spreading  forests  and  wide  flowery  plains, 
Claim  one  for  their  lord,  furly  pnrehas'd  by  right, 
Hight  Walter,  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  the  Knight. 


Tbe  tradition  of  the  "  Wizard's  Cave ' 
is  as  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  and  ?isitor8 
of  Tynemonth,    as   "  household   words. " 
Daily,  during  the  summer  season,  even  fair 
damsels  are    seen    risking    their    slender 
necks,  to  ascertain,  by  adventurous  explor- 
ation, whether  young  Walter  the  knight 
might  not,  in  his  hurry,  have  passed  over 
some  of  the  treasures  of  the  cave:    but 
alas!  Time  on  this,  as  on  other  things, 
has  laid  his  heavy  hanA;  for  the  falling  in 
of  the  rock  and  earth,  and  peradventure 
the  machinations  of  the  discomfited  "  spi- 
rits," have,  one  or  both,  stopped  up  the 
dark  passage  of  the  cavern  at  the  depth  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet.    The  entrance  of  the 
cave,  now  well  known  by  the  name  of 
«  Jingling  Qeord^s  HoU^  is  partly  formed 
by  the  solid  rock  and  partly  by  masonry, 
and  can  be  reached  with  some  little  danger 
about  half  way  up  the  precipitous  cliff  on 
which  Tynemoulh  castle  and  priory  stand. 
It  commands  a  beautiful  haven,  or  sandy 
bay,  on  the  north  of  Tynemouth  promon- 
tory,  badly  sheltered  on  both  sides  by  fear- 
ful beds  of  black  rocks,  on  which  the  ocean 
beats  with  a  perpetual  murmur. 


London^  Dt€,  4, 1827. 
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PERSONS  OF  DISTINCTION. 

UpmioBTNBSS  IN  Death. 

Of  German  pride  we  have  the  foUowiog 
extraordinary  aneodote : — A  German  lord 
left  orders  in  his  will  not  to  be  interred, 
but  that  he  might  be  enclosed  upright  in  a 
pillar,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  hollow- 
ed, and  listened  to  a  post  in  the  parish,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  peasant  or  slave  from 
walking  over  his  Ixxly. 

-    Taking  ▲  Libcrtt. 

The  most  singular  instance  of  British 
pride  is  related  of  a  man,  known  in  his 
time  by  the  name  of  the  "  Proud  Duke  of 
Somerset.**  This  pillar  of"  the  Corinthian 
capital  of  polishea  society"  married  a  se- 
cond wife.  One  day,  with  an  affectionate 
ease,  she  suddenly  threw  her  arm  round 
his  neck,  and  fondly  saluted  him.  **  Ma- 
dam,'* said  the  unmanly  peer,  "  my  first 
wife  was  a  Percy,  and  ike  would  not  have 
taken  such  a  liberty." 

Royal  DmiiEa  Time. 

The  kham  of  the  Tartars,  who  had  not  a 
house  to  dwell  in,  who  sulnisted  by  rapine, 
and  lived  on  roare*s  milk  and  horse-flesh, 
every  day  after  his  repast,  caused  a  herald 
to  proclaim,  **  That  the  kham  having  dined, 
all  otfier  potentates,  princes,  and  great 
men  of  the  earth,  might  go  to  dinner.*' 

Self-Esteem. 

Some  Frenchmen,  who  had  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  found  a  negro  prince 
seated  under  a  tree,  on  a  block  of  wood  for 
his  throne,  and  three  or  four  negroes,  armed 
with  wooden  pikes,  for  his  guards.  His 
sable  majesty  anzionsly  inquired,  '*  Do 
they  talk  much  of  roe  in  France  ?" 

Guinea  SoyEREioNS. 

The  different  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea have  each  their  king,  whose  power  is 
not  greater  than  that  of  the  negro  prince 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  anecdote,  ihese 
monarchs  often  name  themselves  after  ours, 
or  adopt  the  titles  of  ^reat  men,  whose  ex> 
ploits  they  have  heard  of. 

In  the  year  1743,  there  was  among  them 
a  **  King  William,*'  whose  august  spou.^e 
called  herself  **  Queen  Anne."  T^ere  was 
another  who  styled  himself  the  '*  Duke  of 
Marlborough." 

This  king  William  vfas  a  little  Caesar. 
For  twenty  years  he  had  carried  on  a  war 


■gainst  one  Martin,  who  had  dared  to  at- 
tempt to  become  his  eqiud.  At  lengith, 
after  a  fomous  and  decisive  general  engage- 
ment, wherein  William  lost  three  men,  ^oid 
his  rival  five,  Martin  made  overtures  for 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  which  was  a^^reed 
to,  on  the  following  conditions : 

1 .  That  Martin  should  renounce  the  title 
of  king,  and  assume  that  of  captain. 

2.  That  captain  Martin  should  never  more 
put  on  stockings  or  slippers  when  be  went 
on  board  European  ships,  but  that  this  bril- 
liant distinction  should  thenoefxth  solely 
belong  to  king  William. 

3.  That  captain  xMartin  should  give  the 
conqueror  his  most  handsome  daughter  in 
marriage. 

In  pursuance  of  this  glorions  treaty,  the 
nuptials  were  solemnised,  and  king  Wil- 
liam went  on  board  a  Danish  Miip  in 
stockings  and  slippers,  where  be  bonsfat 
silk  to  make  a  robe  for  his  queen,  ana  a 
grenadier's  cap  for  her  majesty**  heauldress. 
Captain  Martm  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to 
his  royal  daughter  on  occasion  of  her 
finery,  and  declared  she  never  appeared  so 
handsome  before.  This  wedding  ended  a 
feud,  which  had  divided  the  sable  tribe  into 
combatants  as  sanguinary  and  ferocious  as 
the  partisans  of  the  white  and  red  rose  in 
England. 

Titles. 

Until  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  title 
of  **  Illustrious**  was  never  given  but  to 
those  whose  reputation  was  splendid  in 
arms  or  in  letters.  Suetonius  wrote,  an  ac- 
count of  those  who  had  possessed  this  title, 
i^s  it  was  tken  bestowed,  a  moderate  book 
was  sufficient  to  contain  their  names ;  nor 
was  it  continued  to  the  descendants  of  those 
on  whom  it  had  been  conferred.  From 
the  time  of  Constantine  it  became  very  com- 
mon, and  every  son  of  a  prince  was  "  illus- 
trious." 

Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire the  emperors  styled  themselves  *^  divi- 
nities r'  In  404,  Arcadius  and  Uonorins 
issued  the  following  decree  :^- 

'*  Let  the  officers  of  the  palace  be  warned 
to  abstain  from  frequenting  tumultuous 
meetings;  and  those  who,  instigated  by  a 
sacrilt'friofu  temerity,  dare  to  oppose  the 
authority  of  our  divinity^  shall  be  deprived 
of  their  employments,  and  their  estates  con- 
fiscated." The  letters  of  these  emperors 
were  called  "  holy."  When  their  sons 
»P9ke  of  them,  they  called  them — •*  Their 
father  of  divine  memory  ;*'  or  '^  Their 
divine  father.**  They  calked  their  own 
laws   *'  oracles,**  and  "  celestial   orades." 
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Th^ir  subjects  addressed  them  by  the  titles  Our  English  kings  weit  apostrophized 

of  «*  Your  Perpetuity,  Your  Eternity."    A  by  the  title  of  "  Your  Grace."  Henrjr  VIII. 

aw  of  Theodore  the  Great  ordains  thus —  was  the  first  who  assumed  the   title  of 

•  If  any  magistrate,  after  having  concluded  *«  Highness,"  and  at  length  "  Majesty." 

.1  public  work,  put  his  name  rather  than  Francis  I.  began  to  give  him  this  last  title, 

ihai  of  Our  Perpetuitjf^  let  him  be  judged  in  their  interview  in  the  year  1520.     Our 

uu.ltv  of  high  treason."  first  *'  Sacred  Majesty"  was  our  «  Most 

De   Meunier  observes,   that  the    titles  dread  Sovereign,  His  Highness,  the  Most 

which  some  chiefs  assume  are  not  alw^s  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  James  I." 

honourable  in  themselves,  but  it  is  sum- 

cif  nt  if  the  people  respect  them.    The  kine  The  Great  Turk. 

of  Quiteiva  calls  himself  the  "Great  Lion;'  -- .    ,    .       ,.        r  ^u^  .«.^^:^„  «r  .w^ 

and  for  this  reason  lions  are  there  so  much  ^P"  designation  of  the  sovereign  of  the 

respected,  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  kiU  Ottoman  empire  was  not  conferred,  as  some 

Y^x.^s,  ,                    u„„*;„«.-  have  imagined,  to  distinguish  him  from  bis 

'^;«  nriS«^^^^^^                empire  of  ^^^^^'    Mahomet  II.  was  the  first  Turk- 

Mexico^  we^distinguished  by  ttfe  odd  ^f  ^"P^^;  ?° /^l?™  ift^^^ 

titles  of  "Princes  of  unerring  javelins;"  »^wed  the  title  of   "The  Great  Turk. 

-Hackers  of  men;"    and  "  Drinkers  of  J^*' ^"J*T?  "T*  "/^  in  consequence  of 

blood  "  "        deeds,  but  from  the  vast  extent  of 

The  king  of  Monomotapa,  surrounded  {"^  territories    in  comparison  of  those  of 

by  musicians  and  poets,  is  adulated  by  the  sultan  of  Iconia,  or  Cappadocia.  his 

such  refined  flatterieSTi  "  Lo'd  of  the  SuS  J?"  r?rrM\^mf  T^t  S^^^^^^    tSi' 

and    Moon;"    "Griat    Magician;"    and  J^^^^^^^^V^®  f^"^«  ^^\  ^^J  J^ 

*"n     ;  npklri»»  taking  of  Constantinople,  Mahomet  II.  de- 

oreai  miet  I              „^,.„«|  thu  titl#  of  P"ved  «  The  Little  Turk"  of  his  dominions, 

«  V'^.^'J'rJf  l^n^P^e^fTihe  yethestillpresPrvedthetilleof«TheGreat 

and  in  virtue  of  this  possession,  legitimate  "troyed  by  the  event. 

!i»ir  of  Pegu  and    Brama,    Lord  of  the 

twelve  provinces  of  Bengal;   and  of  the 

twelve  Kings  who  place  their  heads  under 

his  feet."  AN  INSCRIPTION, 

Hismajestyof  Ava,  whenhe  writestoa  .       .       ^              ^  .    «  .        .. 

foreign  sovereign,  calls  himself— **The  King  Said  to  have  been  dug  out  of  the  Ruttu  of 

of  Kings,  whom  all  others  should  obey ;  the  «  Palace  at  Rome. 
Cause  of  the  Preservation  of  all  Animals ; 

the  Regulator  of  the  Seasons;  the  Absolute  Under  this  monument  repose  the  ashes 

Master  of  the  Ebb  and  Flow  of  the  Sea;  of  Domitiah,  the  last  of  the  Casars,  the 

Brother  to  the  Sun;  and  King  of  the  Four  fourth  scowge  of  Rome;  a  tyrant,  no  less 

and  Twenty  Umbrellas."    These  umbrellas  deliberate  than  Tiberius,  no  less  capricious 

are  always  carried  before  him  as  a  mark  of  than  Caligula,  and  no  less  outrageous  than 

his  dimity.  Nero.  

The  titles  of  the  king  of  Achem  are  sin-  When  satiated  with  issuing  edicts  to 

gular  and  voluminous.    These  are  a  few  of  spill  human  blood,  he  found  an  amusement 

the  most  striking :  —  "  Sovereign  of  the  in  slabbing  flies  with  a  bodkin. 

Universe,  whose  body  is  luminous  as  the  His  reign,  though  undisturbed  by  war, 

son ;  whom  God  created  to  be  as  accom-  occasioned  no  less  calamity  to  his  country 

plished   as  is  the  moon  at  her  plenitude;  than  would  have  happened  from  the  loss  of 

whose  eye  glitters  like  the  northern  star;  a  twenty  battles. 

King  as  spiritual  as  a  ball  is  round— who  He  was  magnificent  from  vanity,  affable 
when  he  rises  shades  all  his  people— from  fiom  avarice,  and   implacable  from  cow- 
under  whose  feet  a  sweet  odour  is  wafted,  ardice. 
&c.  &c."  ^®  flattered  incessantly  the  soldiery,  who 

Formeriy    (says  Houssaie)  the  title   of  governed  him,  and    detested  the  senate, 

*'  Highness**  was  only  given  to  kings.    It  who  caressed  him. 

^as  conferred  on  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arra-  He  insulted  his  country  by  his   laws, 

gon,  and  his  queen  Isabella,  of  Castile,  heaven  by  his  impiety,  and  nature  by  his 

Charles  V.  was  the  «rst  who  took  that  of  plewures.                           .  .^  .         ^    v 

'*  Majesty;"  not  in  quality  of  king  of  Spain,  While  hving,  he  was  deified;  and  the 

but  as  emperor.  assassins  alone,  whom   his  empress  had 
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Mot  to  d«mldk  him,  could  convince  him 
of  his  mortality. 

Thtt  monster  governed  during  fifteen 
ytm ;  yet  the  administration  of  Titus,  the 
ddifffat  of  humankind,  was  oonftned  to  two. 

1^  passengers  I  who  read  this  inscrip* 
tion,  blaspheme  not  the  Gods  1 


often  highly  amused  by  that  eccentric  little 
creature,  yclep'd  *  the  bellman.'  He  is 
quite  a  Hon ; — ^being  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
crier.  His  poetry  is  nncommoidy  original, 
and  if  his  pronunciation,  when  hmpravinng, 
be  not  so  too,  it  is  uncommonly  Yorkskh-ey 
which  is  as  good.  The  fioUowmg  lines  are 
a  very  fiuthAil  imitation  of  the  *  cry  '  this 
singular-looking  being  drawled  forth  on 
Satarday  morning,  July  80  :— 


^od 


DICKEY  FLETCHER. 

To  the  EMtor. 

I  hastily  transcribe  the  following,  origin- 
ally written  for  the  Hull  Advertiser,  and 
printed  in  that  paper  for  September  27, 
1827,  and  subsequently  in  some  of  the 
London  and  provincial  newspapers. 

On  Saturday,  September  22,  1827,  the 
inhabitants  and  visitants  of  Bridlington 
Quay,  by  a  fatal  accident,  were  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  services  of  lUchaid  Fletcher, 
the  facetious  and  well-known  bellman  of 
that  place,  whose  singular  appearance, 
rhyming  propensity,  peculiar  manner  of 
pronunciation,  and  drawling  and  general 
originality,  have  so  long  been  a  source  of 
amusement.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  above- 
mentioned  day  he  was  following  his  usual 
vocation,  with  that  accustomed  gaietv  and 
cheerfulness  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
when  having  oecasion  to  call  at  the  lodging- 
house  of  Mr.  Gra^,  he  accidentally  fell 
down  the  steps  of  a  cellar-kitchen  and 
broke  his  neck.  The  death  of  "  poor 
Dickey,'*  and  the  shocking  manner  in  which 
it  occurred,  excited  much  commisera- 
tion. The  deceased  was  seventy-nine  years 
of  age,  and  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine,  the  relict  of  a  former  bellman, 
to  whom  he  had  been  united  about  four 
years--during  which  period  the  antiquated 
pair  formed  a  strikins  pattern  of  attach- 
ment. Dickey  was  a  freeman  of  Hull,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  is  deserving  of 
mention.  In  the  event  of  a  contested 
election  he  was  uniformly  for  the  **  third 
man  f  as,  he  would  say,  '*  the  other  two 
would  not  think  of  looking  after  me,  but 
for  him.'' 

A  specimen  of  Dickey*s  rhyming  eccen- 
tricities appeared  in  the  Hull  Advertiser  of 
August  5th,  1825;  a  copy  of  which,  and 
the  paragraph  accompanying  it,  is  here 
given  :— 

**  The  company  at  Bridlington  Quay  are 


1  mj 


U 


Taek'n  oop  dui 
Two  ke7«t»  wick  I 
Wo^kerer  m  lost 
Aa  thej  sal  er  'am 


^  Dickey's  late  marriage  was  one  of  the 
'  largest  and  the  funniest'  known  in  Brid- 
lington for  a  long  time ;  a  barouche  and 
pair  were  gratuitously  provided  on  the 
occasion,  as  well  as  a  wedding-dinner  and 
other  el  emteraa.  Since  ^  they  twain  be- 
came one  fiesh,'  Dickey  has  been  very 
proud  of  walking  abroad,  at  fair  times  and 
public  occasions,  with  '  his  better  part,* 
when  they  generally  formed  objects  of^con- 
siderable  attraction  to  those  to  whom  they 
were  not  particularly  known." 

T.  C 


BridUngton,  October,  ^S'27. 


ANOTHER  ODD  SIGN.* 

At  Wold  Newton,  near  Bridlington, 
there  is  a  public-house  with  the  sign  of  a 
crooked  billet,  and  the  following  lines  on 
an  angular  IxmuxI  :•— 

Finteide 


Wben  tbii  eoniical  stiek  gnw  is  tlk« 
Our  Alb  wu  fradi  aad  Teiy  good. 
Step  ia  oad  twte,  O  do  moko  katto. 
For  if  jon  don't  'twiU  nsiHj  imto. 

Second  tide. 

WUm  jov  kavo  ▼iew*d  tko  otker  aid*, 
Como  read  tkU  too  before  yoo  ride  s 
Aid  BOW  to  end  we'll  let  it  pMS^ 
Step  In,  kiod  frieado,  sad  take  a  •& 


Bridlington, 


T.  C. 


•  See  7«M«  JMk,  voL  i.  p.  OS. 
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For  the  Table  ^ook, 
TO  FANNY. 

Nop  Faanj,  no,  it  may  not  be  1 

Thoagb  parting  break  my  heart  ia  tirain, 
Tbis  boar  I  go,  by  many  a  sea 

Dirided — ^ne'er  we  meet  again. 

I  lore  thee ;  and  that  look  of  tUne, 
That  tear  upon  thy  pallid  cheek, 

Aaenres  me  that  I  now  resign 
What  long  it  was  my  joy  to  seek. 

Oh  I  onoe  it  was  my  happiest  dream. 
My  only  hope,  my  fondest  prayer; 

'Tis  gone,  and  like  a  meteor  beam 
Hath  past,  and  left  me  to  despair. 

Yet  may  yon  still  of  joy  partake, 
Nor  find  Uke  me  those  hopes  decay, 

Which  ever,  like  a  desert  lake. 
Attract  the  sight  to  fade  away. 

I  conU  not  brook  to  see  that  eye, 

So  fall  of  life,  so  radiant  now, 
I  oonld  not  see  its  Instre  die, 

Aad  time's  cold  haad  deface  thy  brow^ 

And  death  will  eome,  or  soon  or  late, 
(I  could  not  brook  to  know  that  hour,) 

Bnt,  if  I  do  not  learn  thy  fate, 
I'll  think  thon  ne'er  canst  feel  his  pow'r. 

Yes  I  I  win  fly  I  thoagh  yean  may  roll. 
And  other  thoughts  may  love  estrange. 

Twill  give  some  pleasure  to  my  soal 
To  know  I  cannot  see  thee  change. 

Then  fare  thee  weU,  death  cannot  bring 
One  hoar  of  angnivh  mmre  to  me ; 

Since  I  hare  felt  the  only  sting 
He  e'er  could  gire^  in  leaTing  thee. 


s. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  ILLUSION. 

7b  the  Editor. 

Sir,— I  am  a  person  unable  to  reckon 
upon  the  certain  receipt  of  sixpence  per 
annum,  and  yet  I  enjoy  all  the  pleasures 
this  sublunary  world  can  afford.  My  as- 
sertion may  startle,  but  its  truth  will  be 
apparent  when  I  declare  myself  a  visionary, 
or,  what  is  called  by  the  world,  '*  a  castle 
biulder.''  Many  would  denounce  my  pro> 
fession  as  useless  and  unprofitabfe;  but 
he  object  constantly  desired  and  inces- 
santly pursued  by  mankind  is  happiness, 
which  they  find  as  evanescent  and  delusive 
as  the  silver  of  the  moon  upon  the  waters. 


Most  men  attach  to  certain  states  of  ex- 
istence every  pleasure  that  the  earth  can 
bestow.  Some  enter  these  by  laborious 
and  careful  steps,  bat  find  them,  upon  ex- 
amination, devoid  of  the  charms  which 
their  enthusiastic  imaginations  had  painted. 
Others,  more  ardent  and  less  calculating, 
rapidly  ascend  towards  the  object  of  their 
wishes,  and  when  their  hands  are  stretched 
forth  to  grasp  it  they  lose  their  high  foot- 
ing by  an  incautious  step,  and  fall  into  an 
abyss  of  despondence  ana  are  lost  for  ever. 
How  different  a  fete  is  mine  1  I  have  been 
the  conqueror  of  nations,  without  feeling  a 
pang  at  the  recollection  of  the  blood  spilled 
m  raising  me  to  my  exalted  situation.  I 
have  been  the  idol  and  defender  of  my 
country,  without  suffering  the  anxieties  of 
a  statesman.  I  have  obtained  the  affections 
of  an  amiable  girl,  without  enduring  the 
solicitudes  of  a  protracted  courtship.  In 
fiict,  I  possess  every  earthly  pleasure,  vrith- 
out  any  of  the  pains  of  endeavouring  to 
obtain  them.  True  it  is,  that  the  visions  I 
create  are  easily  dispelled,  bot  this  is  a 
source  of  gratification  rather  than  regret. 
When  glutted  with  conquest,  I  sink  into 
love ;  and  on  these  failing  to  charm  me,  I 
enter  upon  scenes  more  congenial  to  the 
desires  with  which  I  feel  myself  inspired. 
Every  wish  that  I  conceive  is  instantly 
gratified,  and  in  a  moment  I  possess  that 
which  many  devote  their  whole  lives  to 
obtain.  Surely  the  existence  I  lead  is  an 
enviable  one ;  yet  many  calling  themselves 
my  friends  (and  I  believe  them  to  be  such) 
would  wish  me  to  think  otherwise.  Some« 
times,  to  gratify  their  desires,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  break  the  faiiv  spells  that  bind 
me ;  but  when  I  dissipate  the  mist  in  which 
I  am  almost  constantly  surrounded,  the 
scenes  of  misery  that  present  themselves  to 
my  view  have  such  an  effect  upon  my 
senses,  that  on  returning  to  my  peculiar 
re^ons  they  appear  doubly  deligntral,  from 
bemg  contrasted  by  those  of  the  real  world. 

I  nave  obtruded  this  epistle  on  your  Ao- 
tice,  in  vindication  of  a  practice  which  has 
been  deprecated  by  many;  solely,  as  I 
believe,  trom  their  powers  of  imagination 
being  unable  to  lead  them  into  the  abodes 
where  I  so  happily  dwell.  Should  you 
think  it  unworthy  a  place  in  your  miscel- 
lany, its  rejection  vrill  not  occasion  me  a 
moments  mortification,  as  I  already  possess 
a  reputation  for  literary  acquirements,  far 
surpassing  any  which  has  been  given  to 
the  most  celebrated  writers  that  have  flou- 
rished since  the  creation  of  your  miserable 
world. 

November  6, 1827.  T.  T.  B. 
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OLD  MACARONIC  POEM. 

7b  the  Editor. 

Sir, — ^I  vn  a  literary  lounger,  and  diur^ 
nally  amuse  myself,  during  about  four 
hours,  in  poring  over  old  poetical  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum :  the  result  of  yester- 
day's idle  labours  we^  the  accompanying 
transcript  from  a  macaronic  drinking  song, 
which  appears  to  roe  a  very  curious  amal- 
gamation of  jollity  and  devotion.  If  you 
coincide  in  this  opinion,  perhaps  you  will 
honour  its  unknown  author  by  inserting  it 
in  your  delightful  miscellany,  which,  like 
the  diving  bell,  restores  to  the  world  many 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity,  and  rescues 
them  from  eternal  oblivion. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant 
and  constant  reader, 

Le  Flambue. 

Rmdi^g  Room^ 
Brit,  Mm.  Nov.  22,  1827. 

FjiOM  TBsCorros  MS..VvsPASi4y  A.xiy. 

1. 

Than  is  bo  tre  tbat  (row* 
Ob  Mtrth«,  that  I  do  kaowo, 
Ifort  worthie  praise  I  trowo,' 

ThSB  is  tll«  TfBS, 

WIms  grwpm^  as  y  may  r^ 
TMr  liooare  ferthe  dothi  shsdCi 
WWrof  is  mads  iadcds 

Att  ovr  food  wjaa. 
Aad  wyBO,  y  mays  tr«st  ms, 
Caasoths  msa  for  to  bs 
If  srie.  for  so  JO  SOS 

His  aators  is ; 
Hob  pnt  as]rds  all  wraths. 
For  David  skowdo  as  katlM, 
VlB«m  ktificat 

Cor  lM>minis. 

8. 

fTjnt  UksB  with  szesns. 
As  Srriptnre  dotks  exprssso, 
Csoseths  ffTsat  kertaes 

Unto  tk«  myado : 
Bat  tkois  tkat  taks  pleasurs 
To  driaks  it  with  measars. 
No  doato  a  groat  troasaro 

Tksy  skall  it  fiads. 
TkSB  voids  you  all  sadaes, 
Driaks  yoar  wyae  with  (ladoss. 
To  tako  thoaght  is  madass, 

Aad  inarke  well  this ; 
Aad  pot  asyds  aU  wraths,  Ira.  at  lapra. 


How  hriago  ya  that  to  pas 
Oordis  Jaeaaditas, 
Is  BOW  aad  ST»r  was 

Tha  lyfe  of  maa 


Bitho  that  mirths  hatha  m  psars, 
Thaa  lot  as  oiaks  good 
Aad  bo  yoa  aierio  hoare. 

Whilathatya 
Aad  driaks  w«ll  of  this  wyas^ 
WhUe  it  is  good  aad  fyae. 
Aad  showo  some  oatwards  syaa 

Of  joys  aad  bUsss  ; 
Expell  from  yoa  all  wrathc,  te.  at 

4. 

This  thiage  fall  well  ye  ken. 

Hsviaes  dalleth  men. 

Bat  tako  this  uediciea  thea. 

Where'er  ye  eons : 
Ksfrcshe  yoanelf  therewith. 
For  it  was  said  long  sithe. 
That  riaaiD  acait 

lageaiam. 
TheB  giTC  not  a  ehery 
For  sider  nor  perrye, 
Wyao  Bkaketk  man  merie, 

Ys  knows  arcU  this ; 
And  pat  asyds  all  wrathe,  kc  at 

5. 


la  hops  to  hava 
Fiom  all  oar  heviass, 
Aad  mirths  for  to  < 

Sam  dels  ths  mora. 


glmal  oam  cithara, 
ViBom  at  masiea 

Vegetalnt  oor. 
Bat  sorowe,  can,  and  strife 
Bhortaeihe  the  dajrs  of  lifi^ 
Bothe  of  man  and  of  wyfe 

It  will  not  mis  1 
Thea  pat  asyds  all  wraths,  be.  ntawprm. 


A  meris  herte  in  eaga 
Makeths  a  lostie  ago. 
As  teUeth  as  the  sags, 

£Ter  for  the  aoyass ; 
Bseaase  ws  shoald  delight 
In  mirthe,  bothe  daye  aad  night. 
Hs  saith  aa  hevie  fright 

Driethe  np  ths  boass. 

MTherfor,  1st  as  always 
R^joies  in  God,  I  saye, 
Oor  mirthe  caanot  decaye 
If  we  do  this. 
And  pat  asyde  all  wralhe,  &c  at  snpra. 

/• 
Nows  ye  that  be  presents. 
Laud  Qod  Omalpoteat, 
That  bathe  as  girea  and  sent 

Oar  dalie  foods, 
WhsB  ttorowe  siaBe.we*ra  skiai^ 
Ho  ssat  hw  SOB  agaia^ 
Ut  to  rsdesme  from  paice 

By  his  swsete  blooda. 
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And  h«  to  th«  tnw  rjM, 
From  wbome  dutUl*d  Mm  wyatti 
That  boQglito  jroor  mwIm  aod  BTne, 

Yo«  knove  wall  this  : 
Thn  pot  ftkyde  all  wrathe. 
For  DaTid  fthowde  qb  hatha 
Vumm  letificat 

Cor  hominis. 


ANTY  BRIGNAL  AND  THE  BEG- 
GING QUAKER. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

A  few  years  ago  a  stout  old  man,  with 
long  grey  hair,  and  dressed  in  the  habit  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  seen  begging  in 
the  streets  of  Durham.  The  inhabitants, 
attracted  by  the  novelty  of  a  "  begging 
Quaker,"  thronged  about  him,  and  several 
questioned  him  as  to  his  residence,  &c« 
Amongst  ihem  was  "  Anly  Brignal,"  the 
police-officer,  who  told  him  to  go  about  his 
business,  or  he  would  put  him  in  the  kilty* 
"  for  an  imposteror:*  "  Who  ever  heard," 
said  Anthony,  «*  of  a  begging  Quaker?" 
"But,"  said  the  mendicant,  while  tears 
flowed  adown  his  face,  '*  thou  knowest, 
friend,  there  be  bad  Quakers  as  well  as 
good  ones ;  and,  I  confess  to  thee,  I  have 
been  a  bad  one.  My  name  is  John  Tay- 
lor ;  I  was  in  the  hosiery  business  at  N , 

and  through  drunkenness  have  become  a 
bankrupt.  The  society  have  turned  me 
out,  my  friends  have  deserted  me.  I  have 
no  one  in  the  world  to  help  me  but  my 
daughter,  who  lives  in  Edinburgh,  and  1 
am  now  on  my  way  thither.  Thou  seest, 
friend,  why  I  beg ;  it  is  to  get  a  little  money 
to  help  me  on  my  way :  be  merciful,  as  thou 
hopest  for  mercy."  "  Come,  come,"  said 
the  officer,  *'  it  won't  do,  yoii  know ;  there's 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  it;  'tis  all  false. 
Did  not  I  see  you  drunk  at  Nevill's  Cross 
(a  public-house  of  that  name)  the  other 
night?"  "No,  friend,"  said  the  man  of 
unsteady  habits,  *'  thou  didst  not  see  me 
drunk  there,  but  I  was  there,  and  saw  thee 
drunk;  and  thou  knowest  when  a  man  is 
drunk  he  thinks  every  body  else  so  1"  This 
was  a  poser  for  the  police-officer.  The 
crowd  laughed,  and  "  Anty  Brignal "  slunk 
away  from  their  derision,  while  money  fell 
plentifully  into  the  extended  hat  of  the  dis- 
owned quaker. 

T.  Q.  M. 


For  the  TMe  Book. 

THE  ORPHANS. 

Written  on  seeing  a  small  Lithooka 
PHic  Print  of  two  Female  Orphan 
Children.^ 

1. 

Liko  two  fair  iawtn  that  grow  ia  tome  lone  spot. 
Bent  by  tlie  breeie  that  waftt  thair  fngranoe  rovad— 

Pale,  mild,  and  lorelj ;  bat  by  all  forgot,— 
Thej  dioop  neglected  oa  the  dewy  ground. 


Thns  left  alone,  withont  a  friend  or  guide 
To  cheer  them,  throngh  life**  drear  and  ragged  way 

•Stand  these  two  pensive  monmers  side  by  side. 
To  sorrow  keen,  and  early  grief,  a  prey. 


Low  in  the  grare,  o*er  which  the  cypress  spreads 
Its  glooB.y  shadck  in  death  their  patents  sleep ; 

Unoonsdons  now  they  rest  their  weary  heads. 
Nor  hear  their  ohildreD  sigh,  nor  see  them  weep. 


4. 


And  see,  a  tear-drop  gems  the  yooager's  eye. 
While  straggling  from  its  coral  cell  to  start ; 

Oh,  how  that  pearl  of  sensibility 
In  silence  pleads  to  cTcry  feelisg  heart. 


5. 


Not  Niobe,  when  doom'd  by  cmel  fate 

To  weep  for  ever  in  a  crystal  shower, 
Conld  claim  more  pity  for  her  hapless  stats. 

Than  does,  for  you,  ti»at  drop  of  magic  power 

6. 

Breathee  there  oa  earth,  of  human  form  posset. 
One  who  would  in  those  bosoms  plaat  a  thorn. 

Aad  beaish  thenee  the  halcyon's  traaqnil  nest. 
While  (hey  its  Iocs  in  secret  anguish  moum  ? 

7. 

Perish  the  wretch  I  who  wtth  deceitful  wile 
Forsaken  innocence  would  lead  astray. 

And  round  her  like  a  treach'rous  serpeat  coil* 
And  baring  stung,  relentkse  haste  away. 

8. 

May  you  the  orphan's  friend  find  ever  near 
To  guard  you  safe,  and  strew  your  path  with  flowers 

May  hope's  bright  sua  your  gloomy  momiag  cheer. 
And  shine  in  splendour  on  your  evening  hours. 


•  do  Is  Rehouse  of  correction  called  in  Durham. 


S^f .  18B7. 
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JACK  THE  VIPER, 

Tbit  if  an  odd  name  for  a  man,  who  does 
not  bear  the  appearance  of  a  Ttper,  or  **  a 
tnake  in  the  grass."  He  is  a  roagh  sort  of 
feUow,  has  been  at  Waterloo,  but  did  not 
obtain  a  medal.  He,  neTertheless,  carries 
the  bue  of  a  triumphant  soldier,  wears  an 
honest  sanbamt  &M,  and  might  be  trasted 
with  his  majest/s  great  se^,  or  that  of 
another  description  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  is  a  lover  of  ringiI^:  bells  and  swine ; 
but  without  regular  employment.  A  sin- 
gular piece  of  human  construction,  lone, 
and  erratic  in  his  love  of  nature.  A  shep- 
herd lies  down  at  ease  by  the  sides  of  his 
flocks  and  fountains,  listens  to  the  plaints 
of  injured  birds,  the  voice  of  water  and 
the  music  of  skies,  and  dreams  away  his 
existence,  years  of  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age.  Jack  is  more  tranquil  even  than 
the  shepherd.  He  creeps  silently  in  woods 
and  forests,  and  on  retired  hot  banks,  in 
search  of  serpentine  amusement^he  is  a 
viper  catcher.  Strange  that  creatures, 
generally  feared  and  shunned  by  mankind, 
should  win  Jack's  attention  and  sympathy. 
Yet,  true  it  is,  that  Jack  regards  them  as 
the  living  beauties  of  solitude,  the  lovely 
but  startling  inhabitants  of  luxuriant  spots 
in  the  sultry  summer.  Were  we  to  look 
round  us,  in  the  haunts  of  men,  we  could, 
perhaps,  discover  beings  as  fearfol  and 
awakenioff.  Jack  has  travelled,  seen  the 
world,  and  profited  by  his  travels ;  for  he 
has  learned  to  be  contented.  He  is  not 
entirely  idle,  nor  wholly  industrious.  If 
he  can  set  a  crust  sufficient  for  Uie  day,  he 
leaves  me  evil  if  it  should  visit  him.  Xbe 
firat  time  I  saw  him  vras  in  the  high  noon 
of  a  scorching  day,  at  an  inn  in  Layton* 
stone.  He  came  in  while  a  sudden  storm 
descended,  and  a  rainbow  of  exquisite 
majesty  vaulted  the  earth.  Sitting  down 
at  a  table,  he  beckoned  the  hostess  for  his 
beer,  and  conversed  freely  with  his  ao- 
onaintance.  By  his  arch  replies  I  found 
that  I  was  in  company  with  an  original — 
a  man  that  might  Stretch  forth  his  arm  in 
the  wildemeu  without  fear,  and,  like  Paul, 
msp  an  adder  vrithout  harm.  He  play- 
fullv  entwined  his  fingers  vrith  their  coils 
and  curled  crests,  ana  played  with  their 
forked  tongues.  He  had  unbuttoned  his 
vraistcoat,  and  as  dexterously  as  a  fish- 
woman  handles  her  eels,  let  out  several 
snakes  and  adders,  warmed  by  his  breast, 
and  spread  them  on  the  Uble.  He  took 
off  his  hat,  and  othen  of  difleient  siies  and 


lengths  twisted  before  me ;  some  of  tbem, 
when  he  unbosomed  his  shirt,  returned  to 
the  genial  temperature  of  his  skin ;  some 
curiftl  round  the  legs  of  die  table,  and 
others  rose  in  a  defensive  attitude.  He 
irritated  and  humoured  them,  to  express 
either  pleasure  or  pain  at  his  will.  Some 
were  purchased  by  individuals,  and  Jack 
pocketed  his  gain,  observing,  **  a  frog^  or 
mouse,  occasionally,  is  enough  for  a  snaike's 
satisfection." 

The  «  Naturalist's  Cabinet"  says,  that 
**  in  the  presence  of  the  arand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  while  the  philosophers  were  mak- 
ing elaborate  dissertations  on  the  danger  of 
the  poison  of  vipers,  taken  inwardly,  a 
viper  catcher,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
requested  that  a  quantity  of  it  might  be  put 
into  a  vessel ;  and  then,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  company,  he  drank  it  off.  Every 
one  expected  the  man  instantly  to  drt>p 
down  dead ;  but  they  soon  perceived  tbeir 
mistake,  and  found  that,  taken  invrardly, 
the  poison  vras  as  harmless  as  water." 

William  Oliver,  a  viper  catcher  at  Bath, 
vras  the  first  who  discovered  that,  by  the 
application  of  olive  oil,  the  bite  of  the  viper 
is  effectually  cured.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
1735,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bitten  by 
an  old  black  viper ;  and  after  enduring  ail 
the  agonisinff  symptoms  of  approaching 
death,  by  using  olive  oil,  he  perfectly  re- 
covered. 

Viper's  flesh  was  formerly  esteemed  for 
its  medicinal  virtues,  and  its  salt  wras 
thought  to  exceed  every  other  animal  pro- 
duct, in  giving  vigour  to  a  languid  consti- 
tution. 

jiuguit,  1827.  


A  SKETCH  IN  SPA  FI£IJ>S. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— -Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention 
to  a  veteran,  who  in  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion lost  his  sight  by  the  opbthalroy,  and 
now  asks  alms  of  the  passenger  in  the  little 
avenue  leading  from  Sadler's  Wells  to  Spa 
Fields,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  New 
River  Head. 

His  figure,  sir,  would  serve  for  a  mode) 
of  Belisarius,  and  even  his  manner  of 
soliciting  would  be  no  disgrace  to  the  Ro- 
man general.  I  am  not  expert  at  drawing 
portraits,  yet  will  endeavour  by  two  or 
three  lines  to  give  a  slight  conception  of 
this.    His  present  height  is  foil  six'feet» 
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but  in  his  youth  it  must  have  been  nearly  contenter  ceui  qui  ne  I'ont  paa  yeu."    The 

two  inches  more ;  as  the  weight  of  about  quotation  referred  to  commences  with 

sixty-five  years  has  occasioned  a  slight  cur-  _      , .  „      .  «  ,  v  ^ « 

vature  of  the  spine.    His  limbs  are  large  **P'«»>«-  P«>««  ^^^  ?««»»*•  P**«»e.- 

and   muscular,  his  shoulders   broad,    his  ^^  concludes  with 
chest  capacious,  the  hnes  of  his  counte* 

nance  indicate  intelligence ;  his  motion  is  **  Pingni  Pereora  Pingendo  Po«mat*  Pngnam. ' 

not  graceful,  for  he  appears  to  step  without  --        ^,       .    ^              ,,      j  .     .1.    r.  • 

confidence,  occasioned    no  doubt  by  his  ^he  other  instances  adduced  by    he  Sei- 

blindness  gneur  of  this  laborious  folly,  is  related  also 

Now,  sir,  give  his  head  no  other  covering  «^  *  German,  by  name  Christianus  Pierius ; 

than  a  few  viry  short  grey  hairs,  and  buttoS  7*»^'  "?V*»'«  ^"^^^o^  "<*«P"»  P!^  <*« 

him  up  close  in^the  remiins  of  a  dragoon  ^.^'"P'  *>»*  ^  opuscule  d  ajviron  mtOe  ou 

dress,  and  yon  have  his  likeness  as  exSit  as  fouze  ces  vers,  intituW  Chnstus  Cnici- 

an  unskilful  artist  can.give  it.  ^^^^2,  ^"^^"^  P?^^  duquel   <^mmencent 

Q  par  C. '    Four  lines  are  quoted ;  they  are 

N.B.— An  old  woman  must  lead  him.'  ^  ^^^^*  •— 

Cnrrite  Castalides  Christi  Comitanta  Gamoena 

----— -----—^-----— —————— —————  CoBcelabratare  CSetonim  Carmiae  Cartom 

Coafuginm  Collapeoniin  Conearrite  Cantos 

^VtX&tbi  Condanatara  CAlebres  Celebmqne  Cothtumo*. 

FROM  MY  NOTE  BOOK.  „  ^  myself  recollect  seeing  and  copying  at 

Netting  Hill  some  lines  written  (I  think) 

Far  the  Table  Book.  ®^  ^^^  ^"*«  ^^  Waterloo,  (the  copy  of 

which  I  have  howeyer  lost;)   which,  al- 

Moo&E,  in  his  life  of  Sheridan,  says,  that  though  short,  were    8u€Sciently    curious. 

''  he  (Sheridan)  had  a  sort  of  hereditaiy  They  were  in  an  album  belonging  to  the 

fancy  for  difficult  trifling  in  poetry  ;  narti-  sister  of  a  schoolfellow,  (W.  0.  S.,)   and, 

cularly  to  that  sort  which  consists  in  rhym-  as  far  as  I  have  ever  seen,  were  unique  in 

ing  to  the  same  word  through  a  long  string  their  species  of  the  paroncemic  genus.  The 

of  couplets,  till  every  rhyme  that  the  Ian-  first  line  began  with  **  A,"  and  each  subse- 

guage  supplies  for  it  is  exhausted  :^  and  quent  one  with  a  suooessivB  letter  of  the 

quotes  some  dozen  lines,  entitled  ''  My  alphabet,  and  each  word  alliterated  to  the 

Trunk,''  and  addressed  **  To  Anne,''  where-  initial  letter  of  the  line  where  it  was  placed, 

in  a  lady  is  made  to  bewail  the  loss  of  her  The  poem  went  through  the  whole  of  the 

trunk,  and  rhymes  her  lamentation.    The  alphabet,  not  eTen  excepting  X  or  Z,  and 

editor,  in  a  note,  says,  ''  Some  verses  by  must  have  required  a  world  of  Patience  and 

general  Fitzpatridi  on  lord  Holland's  fai-^  Perseverance  to  Perfect. 

ther,  are  the  best  specimen  I  know  of  this  •                    

scherxo."    The  general*s  Imes  I  have  never 

seen,  and  it  is  probable  they  are  only  in  Marot,  christened  Clement,  the  French 

MS. ;  but  le  Setgneur  des  Accorde,  in  his  poet,  who  is  said,  in  a  quotation  from  le 

Bizamires,  (ed.  1 585,  Paris,  Richer,  feuillet  Seigneur  des  Accords  in  the  foregoing  note, 

27,)  quotes  sixty  lines,  rhyming  on  a  very  to  have  been  imitated  by  Drusac,  lived  in 

indecent  word  from ''  un  certain  hure  contre  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  was  a  Protest- 

les  femmes,"  composed  by  Drusac,  '' un  ant.    There  is  a  portrait  of  him  at  page  161 

Tolosain  rimailleur  imitant  Marot ;"   and  of  '^  Les  Vrais  Portraits  des  Hommes  Illus- 

who  is  there  stated  to  have  composed  300  tres  "  of  Theodore  de  B^,  Geneva,  1581, 

or  400  verses  on  the  same  subject,  and  to  whereto  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  is  attached ; 

the  same  rhyme.     And  at  feuillet  162  of  which  says,  that ''  par  une  admirable  f<^li- 

the  same  work  and  edition,  the  Seigneur  cit6  d'esprit,  tane  aucune  cognoUtance  dee 
adduces  two  other  remarkable  instances  of    langues  ni  des  sciences,  il  surpassa  tons  les 

**  difficult  trifling  in  poetry."    Speaking  of  poetes  qui  I'auoient  d^vanc^."    He  was 

one   of  which,  he  says,   "  Vn  Allemant  twice  banished  on  account  of  his  religion ; 

norom^   Petrus  Porcius  Porta,  autrement  and  when  in  exile  translated  one-third  of 

Petrus  Placentius,  a  fait  un  petit  poeme  the  Psalms  into  French  verse.    "  Mais  au 

laborieux  le  possible  auquel  il  descrit  Puo-  reste,**  says  Theodore,'*  ayant  pass^  presque 

NAM  PoRcoRUM  cu  350  vcTi  OU  cuvirou,  toute  sa  vie  i  la  suite  de  cour,  (ou  la  pi^t^ 

qui  commencent  tons  par  P,  dont  j*ai  rap-  et  I'honSstet^  n'ot  gu^res  d'audiance,)  il  ne 

port^  ces  XYi  suivis  pour  exemple,  et  pour  se  soucia  pas  beaucoup  de  reformer  sa  vie 
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pra  ChrMennty  aim  se  govueraoit  k  ta 
Bwni^  aoooutum^  metmei  en  sa  vieiU 
ItMe,  et  mourut  en  TAge  de  60  ans  &  Turin^ 
oik  il  s*etCoit  retire  fous  la  fitueur  dn  Lieu- 
tenant du  Roi.'*  He  was  a  Quercinoii^ 
having  been  born  at  Cahon,  in  Quercy. 

The  following  lines  were  written  after 
his  death  by  Jodelle,  who  was  &med  for 
these  *^  vers  rapportes.*" 


reality  if  this  passage  be  printed;  but  I  de- 
clare positively,  on  the  word,  honour,  and 
&ith  of  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  that  tbej 
are  as  true,  real,  and  existent,  as  Thomai 
Tomkins,  or  any  other  the  most  usual  and 
oommon  place. 

J.  J.  K. 


n 


<|Mr«7,  1a  Co«r,  1e  PiadBont.  I'Daivcn 
Ma  fit,  BM  tm^  a'cntarrt,  at  eogMat, 
Qatrej  mat  loa,  Is  «Mr  tomi  mam.  Imps 
PiMlMiBt  m«t  ost  at  ruiTtn  mat  T«n« 


GciLDBALL.— *Misson,inhis  ''M^moires 
et  Observations  faites  par  un  Voyageur  en 
Anglelerre,'*  published  anonymously  at  the 
Hague  in  1698,  under  this  head^  accounts 
thus  philologically  for  the  name : — *'  II  est 
4  croire  que  la  grande  salle  ^toit  autrefois 
dor^,  puisque  le  motifs  OuUd on  Oild-htM, 
signifie  salle  doree.''  To  do  him  justice, 
however,  after  quoting  so  ridiculous  a  pas- 
sage, I  must  annex  his  note,  as  follows  :— 
**  Dautres  disent  que  Guild  est  un  ancien 
mot  Qui  signifie  ineorpar^:  OuUdkaU ;  la 
salle  des  inoorporez  ou  associes." — p.  246. 


Juliet  was  no  doubt  a  delectable  little 
creature,  but,  \ike  most  of  the  genus,  she 
was  but  a  flimsy  metaphysician.  ^  What's 
in  a  name  V  UtaX  depends  now-a-days  on 
the  length  or  age  of  it.  The  question  should 
be  put  to  a  Buckinghamshire  meeting  man, 
if  one  would  desire  to  know  the  qualities 
of  all  the  component  parts  of  an  Abraham 
or  Absalom.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
people  seem  to  think  they  have  bilked  the 
devil,  and  booked  sure  places  in  heaven 
for  their  children,  i^  at  their  christening, 
they  get  but  a  scripture  name  tacked  to  the 
nrchins.  "  In  proof  whereof,"  Esther, 
Aaron,  and  Shadrack  Puddyftit,  with  mas- 
ter Moses  Myrmidon,  formed  a  blackberry- 
aUf  party  that  I  fell  in  with  a  summer  back 
near  BoUey,  on  the  road  between  Chesham 
and  Hemel  Hempstead.  At  a  form-house 
in  Bucks  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  for  the 
twelve  apostles  to  be  seen  tucking  in  greens 
and  bacon,  or  for  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  be 
found  drunk  together  in  a  pot-house.  Some 
poor  drunken-brained  bigots  would  not  ac- 
cept eren  the  free  services  of  a  ploughman, 
whose  name  was  not  known  before  the 
flood. 

Note.— Tbe  names  above  seem  so  very 
hadicrous,  that  I  have  no  doubt  there  will 
be  many  sceptics ,  to  the  belief  of  their 


WHIMSIES. 
An  Essay  on  the  UNDEasTANDiNo. 

**  Hanry,  I  eaanot  tkink,**  M17B  Dick, 
*■  VHiftt  makai  mj  ameln  gram  m  thick  :** 
**  Yoa  do  aot  reoolleeV'  sajrt  Harrj, 
"  How  gtmi  a  ca{f  they  hare  to  earrj.'" 


**  Old  Westminster  Quibbles. 
Toes, 

A  fellow  did  deatre 
To  waam  at  a  fin 

Hit  toei,  before  he  west  home ; 
Bat  tiie  maa  eaid  **  No, 
If  jo«  pat  fire  aad  Am 

Togatker,  70a  will  ban  the 

B.  C. 

Oae  did  Mk,  why  B 
Waa  pot  before  C. 

Aad  did  naeh  desire  te 
Why  a  aiaa  most  be. 
Before  he  eaa  $ee» 

Aad  I  think  I  have  hit  oa  it 

TMe  Red  No$e. 

A  Maa  did  earmiee. 
That  aaeCher  maa*e  eyee 

Were  both  of  a  difftreat  frame : 
For  if  ihey  had  beca  maieket, 
Thea,  alasl  poor  wretehee. 

Hie  noee  axmld  a  eet  *em  in  a  itm». 


''New  Westminster  Quibbles.' 

The  Soldier, 

**  There  b  one  eoldier  lees," 
Sxelained  ciater  Best, 

Ae  a  funeral  paaeed  by  the  door ; 
Then  eaid  Mr.  Brown. 
**  111  bet  yoa  a  erowa. 

ril  proTO  it  is  one  eoldier  aort.** 

SeUieel. 

Why  erery  eiDy  clt 
Hae  pretensions  to  wit, 

Yoa  may  learn  if  yoa  listen  to  my  ditty ; 
The  word  teilieet 
In  law  means  to  wit. 

So  eitiwns,  by  law,  mnst  be  witty* 
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A  ymina  fnend  bringt  me  frani  Irelaiid 
a  eoupin  of  pipts,  in  coromon  ate  among 
the  labouring  pjople  in  Doblin  aod  Clon- 
Tat\.  Their  shape  and  maleriali  beiag 
whollji  different  from  any  in  England,  Ihey 
nre  reprewnted  in  the  aboTe  engraving, 
which  »how«  their  exact  liie.  The  bowl 
pan,  formed  of  iron,  like  Ihe  socket  of  a 
candlestick,  ic  iourted  in  a  piece  of  maho- 
gnij  carred,  u  here  diomi,  in  the  shape 

Vol.  U^Si. 


of  a.  Tiolin,  or  a  pair  of  bdlowt,  or  olbef 
nhimsicat  form ;  and  ibe  mahogany  ii 
securely  bound  and  ornamented  viih  bras* 
wire ;  to  a  small  brass  chain  is  attached  a 
tin  cover  to  the  bowl.  The  tube  is  of  dog. 
wood,  such  Bi  butchets'  skewers  are  madia 
of,  or  of  a  similar  hardwood;  aud,  being 
movable,  may  be  uken  out  fbr  accommo. 
datioo  to  the  pocket,  or  tenewal  at  plet^ 
ture.    These  pipe*  coet  tixpetce  each. 
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The  tludeen,  or  »Uori  pipe,  the  "  hide 
Cube  of  m«gic  power,"  wherewith  the  Irish 
labourer  amuses  himself  in   England,   is 
thus  mentioned  in  a  note  on  the  **  Fairy 
Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ire- 
land," by  Mr.CroftonCroker:— "Di«fewi 
tisnifies  a  little  stump  of  a  pipe.    Small 
tobacco-pipes,  of  an  ancient  form,  are  fre- 
quently found   in  Ireland  on  digging  or 
ploughing  up  the  ground,  particularly  in 
the  Tieimty  of  those  circular  mtrenchments, 
called  Danish  forts,  which  were  more  pro- 
bably  the   villages  or  settlements  of  the 
native  Irish.    These  pipes  are  believed  by 
the  peasantry  to  belong  to  the  Cluricaunes, 
and  when  discovered  are  broken,  or  other- 
wise treated  with  indienity,  as  a  kind  of 
retort  for  the  tricks  which  their  supposed 
owners  had  played  off."    Mr.  Croker  sub- 
joins a  sketch  of  one  of  these  pipes,  and 
adds,  that  **  In  the  Anthologia  Uibernioa, 
vol  i.  p.  352,  (Dublin,  1793,)  there  is  a 
print  of  one,  which  was  found  at  Brett- 
nockstown,  county  Kildare,  sticking  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  a  human  skull ;  and'A'li 
accompanied  by  a  paper,  which,  on  the 
authority  of  Herodotus,  (lib.  i.  see.  96,) 
Strabo,  (lib.  vii.  296,)  Pomponius  Mela,  (2,) 
and  Solinus,  (c.  15,)  goes  to  prove  tiiBt  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe  were  acquainted 
with  tobacco,  or  an  herb  of  similar  proper- 
ties, and  that  they  smoked  it  UinmgK  small 
tubes — of  course,  long  t"'"^*''"^''*^*'^"" 
of  America  was  known.* 


3. 
Modem  Spbariie. 

.^—  soraj,  7«  TillaiBS  I  —  the  xogoes  of 
mes  hav«  tnindlad  me  orvr  tome  dama'd  nvtskeU 


Ko.  XLV. 

FACETIiE. 

1. 
HotiUmg  in  C^pllr. 

Fint  OtmL  Tie  weU  kDOwn  I  »m  »  GeBUemu. 

llj  fadier  wae  a  maa  of  ^0800  a  year,  aad  lie  held 

KNMtkiaf  t»  oa^e  too. 
SeeoMi  Oent.  So  doee  mj  Lord  eomet^inr- 
FoqUA  Ur4.   Nay.  by  my  trotk,  what  I  koM  ta 

mftU  U  worth  little  or  aothinf . 

2. 

FOOTt  £xp6Tt€tt£9m 

Pm9*.  He  tkat'e  first  a  e^olaMnd  next  in  lore,  the 

year  after  ie  eitlMr  an  arreat  fool  or  a  madman. 

MaaUr.  How  oame  your  knavery  by  soeh  expen- 

eaoer 
Pag9.  Ae  CbsBs  do  by  aowi:  aomebody  teld  me  to, 

and  I  beUere  it. 


other.thatgaTeme  a«*a  jeik  ae  baabalf  murdei'd 

me. 

4. 

apmre  diet  of  SpnimA. 

Sfmum^  The  air  being  tkia  aad  raxificdfemerally 

provides  «s  good  stomaehs. 

jBa^iftam.  Aye,  and  the  oarth  lictk  or  aothing  la 
satisfy 'am  wi«i;  I  think  a  oabtage  is  ai«wel  aoMttff 

yoia. 
Sp«i.  Why,  trelyagoodeaWmgeisreapoetod.  Bat 

oar  people  are  oftoa  very  l«rario«B.  they  aba^id  vory 

<rften. 

A^  O  no  oaeh  matter,  fisiCk,  Spaaiardl  'doaA, 
if  U»ey  fat  bat  a  pieoe  of  beef,  they  shaU  kaag  na  the 

boaes  oot,'«Bd  write  aaderaaatt  Bvn  *«tt  »•»  *^ 
raCen,  as  if  .'twofo  a  mlraak.  And  if  they  get  bat  a 
lean  hen.  the  fcathati  shall  be  spwadbafofotfce  door 
with  greatevprida  Chan  we  oar  earpets  at  aomaFrinedy 
eolemaity. 

5. 
FooUek  Form, 

Strvamt  (^  «ay  Lard  StaUly^t  GeaiUmm  UmH^t.} 
Sir,  here's  yoor  Lord's  footman  come  to  tall  yws,  yoar 
'Lord's  hat  is  blown  out  of  his  head. 

Lord  W.  Vhy  did  not  the  footmaa  taka  it  ap? 

OUIer.  He  durst  not,  my  Lord ;  'tis  above  hiaa. 

jMtd  W.  Where?  a*top  of  the  ehimaey  ? 

VAn.  Above  hia  ofice,  my  lord. 

Lvrd  W.  Hdw  does  thU  fool,  for  want  o<  aoBd 
groataesa.  sweU  with  empty  oersmoay.  and  fortify 
Idmself  with  ovtworksl  That  a  maa  moat  di^  thm* 
nbbiah  to  oome  at  aa  aaa.  JCn^lish 

6. 
Cagt  Boakt. 

fTmUing  meUL  I  have  a  new  Bible  too;  and 
my  liady  left  her  Praetice  of  Piety,  she  gavo  it 


7. 

Oood  at  gueenng- 

Nay.  good  Mr.  Constable,  yoa  an  eTsn  the  Ineldaat 
at  bmag  wise  that  ever  I  kaew.  NememiHe. 

8. 
Suo^  at  Euaifs. 
I.  O  eternal  btookhead,  did  foaaotar  write  Baaaya  I 
«.  I  did  easay  to  write  Easaye.  bat  I  eaaaot  aay  I 

writ  Essays. 

9. 
Hard  words. 

Indisaarptibitity,  and  Bsseatial  Spisritadat 
whieb,  ttoagh  I  am  no  oompetent  jadga  of,  for 
laagaagas,  yet  I  faaey  atKagly  ought  to  meaa 

ifrf.if/Vv 


It  of 
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10. 

Seandak  to  Atkekm, 

a  Uto  loaned  Doctor;  wlio,  tkovg^  hUnteif 

no  great  aveertor  of  a  Deity,  jet  wae  obeerrad  to  be 
oentinnally  pereoadiof  tkie  eort  of  «en  [the  rakebdly 
blookheaded  Infidek  about  town]  of  the  necessity  and 
tratb  of  an  religion ;  and  being  aeked  bow  be  came 
to  beetir  hiaself  to  mnch  this  way,  made  answer,  tbat 
it  was  because  their  ignorance  and  indiscreet  debaneh 
made  them  a  Scandal  to  the  Profession  of  Atheism. 

BfAa. 

n. 

Excmefor  being  afraid  in  a  Storm. 

MuiUr^  Gonrage  I  why  what  dost  thon  call  oonrage  7 
Hector  himself  woold  not  have  exohanged  bis  ten  years* 
siege  for  our  ten  days'  stonn  at  tea.  A  Storm  1  a  han- 
dled thousand  fighting  men  are  nothing  to  it ;  cities 
sack'd  by  fire,  noUiing.  Its  a  resistless  coward,  that 
attacks  a  man  at  diaadTantage ;  hn  nnaocoanUble 
magic,  that  fint  ooojures  down  a  man's  courage,  and 
then  plays  the  devil  over  him ;  and,  in  fine,  it  is  a 
Storm  I 

Mate,  Oood  lack,  that  it  should  be  all  these  tenftle 
things,  and  yet  tiiat  we  should  outlive  it  I 

Matter.  No  god-a-mercy  to  our  -oourages'CW.I'tell 
you  that  now ;  but  like  an  angry  weneh,  when  it  lurt 
huffed  and  btastor*d  itoelf  we^ry,  it  lay  still  agafo. 

12. 
Dutch  Oailantry 

Mate.  What,  beat  a  woman.  Sir  ? 

MoMter.  *P8ha,  aU*s  one  for  that ;  if  I  am  provoked, 
anger  will  have  its  effects  upon  wbom8oe*er  it  light : 
•0  said  Van  Tromp,  when  he  took  his  Mistrass  a  euff 
on  the  ear  for  finding  fault  with  an  iH-faihiooed  leg-lM 
made  her.    I  liked  his  humour  welL  'Bdb. 

13. 
Dutchman, 


•~-~—  sitting  at  home  in  the  chimney  comer,  curs- 
ing the  face  of  Duke  de  Alva  upon  the  jugs,  for  laying 
aa  impomtioa  on  beer.  Behn, 

14. 

flake  at  Church. 

1  shall  know  all,  when  I  meet  her  in  the 

chi^wl  to-morrow.  I  am  resolved  to  venture  thither, 
Cbo*  I  am  afraid  tha  dogs  will  bark  me  out  again,  and 
by  that  means  let  the  eoagrsgation  know  bow  much  I 
mm  a  sCiaager  to  the  plaee.  Dvrfey, 

15. 

Lying  TraveUer 

Yon  do  not  believe  me  then?  the  devil  take  me,  if 
thast  home-bred  fellows  can  be  saved :  they  neither 
know  nor  believe  half  the  creation.  Laey. 


16. 
EngliehBemi^  contrmtedtoUh  a  Fremek  one. 

a  true-bred  English  Beau  has  indeed  tha 

powder,  the  essence,  the  toothpick,  the  snuff-box ;  and 
is  as  idle;  but  the  fault  is  in  the  flesh— he  has  not 
the  motion,  and  looks  stiff  under  all  this.  Now  a 
Preach  Pop  like  a  Poet,  is  born  so,  and  would  be 
known  without  clothes ;  it  is  in  his  eyes,  his  nose, 
his  fingers,  his  elbows,  his  heels.  They  dance  when  they 
walk,  and  sing  when  they  speak.  We  have  nothing  in 
diat  perfection  as  abroad ;  and  our  cuckolds,  as  well 
as  oar  grapes,  are  but  half  ripened.  Bwmaby. 

17. 
Fane^  Reeipef  ^treeerihedfor  tick  Fcmey. 

The  juice  of  a  lemon  that's  civil  at  seasons. 

Twelve  dancing  capers,  ten  lunatic  reasons ; 

Two  dying  notes  of  an  ancient  swan  : 

Three  sighs,  a  thousand  yeam  kept,  if  you  can ; 

•Some  sevapiags  of  Oyges*s  nag  may  pass. 

With,  the  skin  of  a  shadow  caaght  in  a  giass ; 

^iic  pennyworth  of  tkooghte  untold  ; 

The  jelly  of  a  stor,  befose  it  be  oold ; 

<Ona  ounce  of  courtship  firom  a  country  danglitor ; 

A' grain  of  wit,  and  a  quart  of  laughter. — 
Boil  these  on  the  fire  of  Zeal  (with  some  beechpooajs, 
lest  the  vessel  burst).— If  you  can  get  these  ingre- 
dients, I  will  compound  them  for  yon.  Then,  when 
the  patient  is  perfectly  recovered,  she  shall  be  married 
in  rich  cloth  of  rainbow  laced  with  sunbeams. 

Stfode, 

18. 
Beauties  at  Vhurch. 

Pair  Women  in  Churches  have  as  iU  effMt  •S'fiaa 
Strangers  in  Oiaomar  schools :  for  the*  the  boys  Jnep 
on  the  humdrum still,.yetaone#f  ^smaMnd  their  lesssa 
for  looking  about  *em.  Fame. 

19. 

Eaepediente. 

I  have  observed  the  wisdom  of  these  Moors:  for 
some  days  since  being  invited  by  one  of  the  chief 
Bashaws  to  dinner,  after  meat,  sitting  by  a  huge  fire, 
and  feeling  his  shins  to  burn,  I  requested  him  to  pull 
back  his  chair,  but  he  very  widerstandingly  sent  for 
three  or  fonr  masoms  and  removed  the  chimney. 

Brome. 

20. 

Mayor  of  Qtieenborowy  a  Chrittianj  gw- 
ing  ordere  for  featting  Hengiet,  a  Pagan 
King  of  Kent,  who  hoe  invited  himeelf  to 
the  Mayor* e  table, 

give  charge  the  mutton  come  in  all  raw ;  fha 

King  of  Kent  is  a  Pagan,  and  must  be  served  so.  And 
let  those  oiEoers,  that  seldom  or  never  go  to  dmnb. 
bring  it  in ;  tt  will  be  the  better  token. 

Mia4latam, 
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21. 
Fki  wmn*»  device  to  get  a  Muff. 

day :  is  Um  aezt  rmhb  J  m«lt  hot  veaiMo.  I  tint  bat 
•  (Inver  to  taM  tk«  eenpuf,  **  oaa  ia  th«  kooie  witii 
a  rraaC  btlly  loafad  for  a  eoraar,'*  aad  I  had  half  a 
pastj  teat  mu  inmcdiatelx*  Skkriay, 

22. 

Mi§§r*M  SmrMuU, 

Ffitmd.  CaaeUoa,  hov  bow,  haTs  joa  tuaad  awaj 
yoaraiastar? 

CmttUmL  Nos  I  aold  mjplaao.  Aa I  was  thiaU^ 
to  na  awaj,  aonoi  thit  foUow,  aad  oAn  ■•  a  braak> 
fett  for  my  good  wUl  to  ipoak  to  mj  aiartar  far  hia. 
Z  took  ham  at  his  waid,  aad  faoigaod  mj  oAflOi  aad 
taraod  orar  m j  hiiBgor  to  hia  iaaMdiatolf.  Now  I 
oorraatoaa.  SkMtg. 

23. 

mUkmg. 

FlmU^.  1  aaflad  I  am  ooma  hemob  farlam 
•fia  aa  waarj  wlft  Chio  walkiaft  for  Ood*a  nkot 
whmaboatidoiithoplMauaof  walkiiVik?  lawMr 
I  haT»«<toaaoiithl  ittilll  waa  wmury,  aad  yat  looaU 
It.  r.  Kmtgnm. 

24. 

FooHik  Stikor, 
SaTt  Toa,  Sir. 
Mfor.  Toa  do  aot  thbh  ma  daam*d.  Sir,  flat  j«a 


"Aat  salatatioa  oa  ma  F 

At4.  aood,8ir.ao. 
Wham  wvmld  y«a  ipaak  with  haia? 

AA.  Sir.  my  dkaoana 
Foiala  at  caa  Aldarmaa  CoraL 

M4,  I  am  tha  part/. 

Ml.  I  aadarttaad  foa  hava  a  dai^tor.  ia 
Of  maat  aakaowa  parfaetioaa. 

M4»  tta  ia  aa  Baavaa  auda  hai^— 

Arft  Bhagoaaaakadthaas 


C.L. 


or   THE 

Crabm  Baln(. 


No.  III. 


Ba  had 


ia  YorkAira  dala 
tha  wiadUag  Mara, 
daap  aad  low  tha  hamleti  Ita, 

alitUapatohoftkj, 
little  patoh  of  atara.— WoaaswoBTH. 


iVOMI. 

In  the  ■ummer  of  1823  I  was  retiding 
for  h  few  days  at  a  aolitary  inn  amongst  the 
hilU  of  Craven.      One  afternoon  I  bad 


planned  an  escufsion  Co  a  net|^hlioiuing 
oaTOy  but  was  prevented'  from  going  theie 
by  a  heavy  rain  which  had  fallen  dariDjr 
toe  whole  of  the  day.  I  had  no  friends  in 
the  neighboufrhood)  and  could  not  have 
procured  at  my  inn  any  work  worth  the 
perusal.  The  library  of  my  landlord  was 
small,  and  the  collection  not  remarkable  foe 
being  well  chosen ;  it  consisted  of  Pamela, 
Baron  Munchausen,  Fox*8  Martyrs,  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  a  few  other  public- 
ations of  an  equally  edifying  description. 
I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  have 
spent  the  tedious  hours,  had  I  not  had  a 
companion.  He  was  a  stout,  elderly  man, 
a  perfect  stranger  to  me ;  and  by  faiis  oon- 
Tersation  showed  himself  possessed  of  a 
▼eiy  considerable  share  of  emditioii :  his 
language  was  correct,  his  remarks  strong 
and  forcible,  .and  delivered  in  a  noanner 
energetic  and  pointed.  While  engaged  in 
couTersation,  our  ears  were  stunned  by  a 
number  of  village  lads  shouting  and  halloo- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  inn.  On  inquiring  of 
the  landlord  into  the  cause  of  this  disturb- 
ance, we  were  informed  that  a  poor  woman, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  a  witch,  had  taken 
shelter  at  his  house  from  the  inclemeQcy  of 
the  storm,  and  that  some  idle  boys,  on  see- 
ing her  enter,  were  behaving  in  the  nule 
manner  already  mentioned. 

The  landlord  having  left  the  room,  I 
said  to  my  companion,  **  So  yoa  have 
witdies  in  Cravei^  sir ;  or,  at  least,  those 
who  pretend  to  be  such.  I  thought  that 
race  oif  ignorant  impostors  had  been  long 
extinct,  but  am  soriy  to  find  the  case  is 
otherwise.*' 

The  stranger  looked  at  me,  and  said, 
**  Do  you  then  dbbelieve  the  existence  of 
witchcraft?*' 

**  Most  assuredly,**  I  replied. 

'*  But  you  must  confess  that  witchcraft 
duf  exist?" 

*'  I  ifo  ,*  but  think  not  its  existing  m  the 
prophetical  ages  to  be  any  evidence  of  its 
being  permitted  in  the  present." 

**  But  learned  works  have  been  written 
to  prove  the  existence  of  it  in  late  times  — 
You  are  aware  of  the  treatises  of  Glanvill 
and  Sinclair  ?" 

'*True;  and  learned  men  have  some- 
times committed  foolish  actions ;  and  cer- 
tainly Glanvill  and  Sinclair^  gmt  as  their 
talents  undoubtedly  were,  showed  no  great 
wisdom  in  publishing  their  ridiculous  efib- 
sions,  whicn  are  nothing  more  than  the 
overflowings  of  heated  imaginations.*' 

My  comjfnnion  seeing  I  was  not  to  he 
conTinced  oy  any  arguments  he  could  ad- 
vance, but  that,  like  the  adder  in  holy  writ. 
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I  WIS  ^  deaf  to  the  toim  of  the  charmer^  said,  'Thea  you  doubt  my  power,  tliink  me 

charm  he  never  so  wisely/'  thus  addressed  an  impostor,  and  consider  my  incantations 

me : — '^  I  was  like  you,  sceptical  on  the  mere  jugglery ;  you  may  think  otherwise ; 

subject  of  our  present  discourse ;  but  the  but  sit  down  by  my  humble  hearth,  and  in 

doubts  I  once  entertained  have  long  since  less  than  half  an  hour  you  shall  observe 

vanished ;  and  if  you  can  attend  patiently  such  an  instance  of  my  power  as  I  have 

to  a  history  I  will  relate,  I  think  you  will  never  hitherto  allowed  mortal  to  witness/ 

be  eonvinc^  that  witchcraft  doa  exist ;  or  I  obeyed,  and  approached  the  fire.    I  now 

at  least  has  existed  in  very  modem  times.**  gaxed  around  me»  and  minutely  viewed  tiie 

The  stranger  then  related  the  story  of  apartment.  Three  stoob,  an  old  deal  table, 

_,      „.       „,                -  a    few  pans,   three    pictures   of   Merlin, 

The  Wise  Woman  of  Littonoale.  Nostradamus,  and    Michael  Scott,  a  cal- 

"  In  the  year  17 — ,  in  a  lonely  gill,  not  dron,  and   a  sack,  with  the  contents  of 

far  distant  from  AmclifTe,  stood  a  solitary  which    I   was  unacquainted,  formed   the 

cottage :  a  more  wretched  habitation  the  whole  stock  of  Bertha.    The  twitch  having 

imagination  cannot  picture.    It  contained  sat  by  me  a  few  minutes,  rose,  and  said, 

a  single  apartment,  inhabited  by  an  old  '  Now  for  our  incantations ;  behold   me, 

woman,  called  Bertha,  who  was  throughout  but  interrupt  me  not'  She  then  vrith  chalk 

the  valley  accounted  a  wise  woman,  and  a  drew  a  circle  on  the  floor,  and  in  the  midst 

fractiser  of  the  *  art  that  none  may  name/  of  it  placed  a  chafing-dish  filled  with  bum- 
was  at  that  time  very  young,  and  unmar-  ing  embers ;  on  this  she  fixed  the  caldron, 
ried ;  and,  far  from  having  any  dread  of  which  she  had  half  filled  with  water, 
her,  would  frequently  talk  to  her,  and  was  *'  She  then  commanded  me  to  take  my 
always  glad  when  she  called  at  my  iathei^s  station  at  the  frirther  end  of  the  cirole, 
house.     She  was  tall,  thin,  and  haggard ;  which  I  did   accordingly.      Bertha  then 
her  eyes  were  large,  and  sunk  deep  in  their  opened  the  sack,  and  taking  from  it  various 
sockets ;  and  the  hoarse  masculine  intona*  ingredients,  threw  them  into  the  *  charmed 
lions  of  her  voice  were  anything  but  pleas-  pot.'      Amongst    roanv    other    articles   I 
ing.    The  reason  I  took  such  delight  m  the  noticed  a  skeleton  head,  bones  of  different 
company  of  Bertha  wa^  this — she  was  pos*  sixes,  and  the  dried  carcasses  of  some  small 
sessed  of  much  historical  knowledge,  and  animals.    Mv  fancy  involuntarily  recurred 
related  events  which  had  occurred  two  or  to  the  witch  in  Ovid^- 
three  centuries  ago,  in  a  manner  so  minute  «    .     ^ 
and  particular,  that  many  a  time  1  have  ^^^Jort^^'^^^nr^^ 
been  induced  to  believe  she  had  been  a  tf  ;Sli  -T^*^  ^"^  pemocte  pp«ui«. 
spectatress  of  what  she  was  reUting.  Bertha  5.' "S'*"  *'!'^~  '^  ««  ««.!«,.  ^ 

was  undoubtedly  of  gnat  age ;  W  what  o»»plt,i. >.t«  wnL »c«u pu-.- 
that  age  was  no  one  ever  knew.    I  have 

frequently  interrogated  her  on  the  subject.  While  thus  emplojred,  she  continued  mut- 
but  always  received  an  evasive  answer  to  tering some  words  man  unknown  language; 
my  inquiries.  all  I  remember  hearing  was  the  word  konig, 
**  In  the  autumn,  or  rather  in  the  latter  At  length  the  water  boiled,  and  the  witch, 
end  of  the  summer  of  17—,  I  set  out  one  presenting  me  with  a  glass,  told  me  to  look 
evening  to  visit  the  cottage  of  the  wise  through  it  at  the  caldron.    I  did  so,  and 
woman.    I  had  never  beheld  the  interior ;  observed  a  figure  enveloped  in  the  steam ; 
and,  led  on  by  curiosity  and  mischief,  was  at  the  first  slance  I  knew  not  what  to  make 
determined  to  see  it.    Having  arrived  at  of  it,  but  I  soon  recoffnised  the  fikce  of 
the  cottage,  I  knocked  at  the  gate.   '  Come  N            ,  a  friend  and  intimate  acquaint- 
in,'  said  a  voice,  which  I  knew  was  Bertha's,  ance :  he  was  dressed  in  his  usual  mode, 
I  entered ;  the  old  woman  was  seated  on  a  but  seemed  unwell,  and  pale.    I  was  asto- 
three-leggedstool,  by  a  turf  fire,  surrounded  nished,  and  trembled.    The  figure  having 
by  three  black  cats  and  an  old  sheep-dog.  disappeared.  Bertha  removed  the  caldron, 
'  Well,'  she  exclaimed,  <  what  brings  you  and  extinguished  the  fire.    *  Now,*  said 
here  ?  what  can  have  induced  you  to  pay  a  she,  <  do  you  doubt  my  power  ?  I  have 
vi»it  to  old  Bertha  V    I  answered,  *  fiie  not  brought  before  you  the  form  of  a  person 
offended;  I  have  never  before  this  evening  who  is  some  miles  from  this  place;  was 
viewed  the  interior  of  your  cottage ;  and  there  any  deception  in  the  appearance  ?    I 
wishing  to  do  so,  have  made  this  visit ;  I  am  no  impostor,  though  you  nave  hitherto 
also  wished  to  see  you  perform  some  of  regarded  me  as  such.'    She  ceased  speak- 
your  ineautatianM,*     I  pronounced  the  last  ing :  I  harried  towards  the  door,  and  said, 
word  ironically.    Bertha  obfterved  it,  and  <  Good  night.'     <  Stop/  said  Bertha,  '  1 
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have  not  don«  with  jou ;  1  will  show  you  why  havt  I  obeyed  the  beklui  ?    Thus  I 

•omething  more  wonderful  than   the  ap-  reasoned.    The  dodc  of  the  neigfabonnng 

pearance  of  this  erening :   to-morrow^  at  church  chimed— I  counted  the  strokes,  it 

midnigfaty    go  and  stand  upon   Arncliflfe  was  twelve  o'clock ;   I  had  mistaken  the 

bridge,  and  look  at  the  water  on  the  left  hour,  and  I  resolved  to  stay  a  little  longer 

side  of  it    Nothing  will  harm  you ;  fear  on  the  bridge.     I  resumed  my  station, 

BoC'  which  I  had  quitted,  and  gased*  on  the 

'"And   why   should  I  go  to  Arnctiffe  stream.    The  nver  in  that  part  rans  in  a 

bridge?  What  end  can  be  answered  by  it?  clear  still  channel,  and  '  all  its  music  dies 

The  place  is  lonely  ;  I  dread  to  be  there  at  away.'    As  I  looked  on  the  stream  I  heard 

such  an  hour;  may  I  have  a  companion  T  a  low  moaning  sound,  and  perceived  the 

M  '  No.'  water  violently  troubled,  without  any  ap- 

^  *  Why  not  V  parent  cause.      The   disturbance    having 

**  *  Because  the  charm  will  be  broken.*  continued  a  few  luinutes  ceased,  and  the 

"  '  What  charm  ?'  nTer  became  calm,  and  again  fl6wed  along 

*  '  I  cannot  tell.'  in  peacefulness.    Wbat  could  this  mean  ? 

**  *  You  will  not.'  Whence  came  that  low  moaning  soand  ? 

'^ '  I  vrill  not  give  you  any  further  in-  What  caused  the  disturbance  of  the  river?  I 

mrmationj  obey  me,  nothing  shall  harm  asked  myself  these  questions  again   and 

you.'  again,  unable  to  give  them  any  rational 

*<  *  Wen,  Bertha,'  I  said, '  you  shall  be  answer.    With  a  slight  indescribable  kind 

obeyed.    I  believe  jroa  would  do  me  no  of  fear  I  bent  my  steps  homewards.     On 

injury.    I  will  repair  to  Arncliffe  bridge  turning  a  comer  of  the  lane  that  led  to  my 

to-morrow  at  midnight ;  good  niglit.'  fether's  house,  a  huge  dog,  apparently  of 

I  then   left  the  cottage,  and  returned  the  Nevribundland  breed,  crossed  my  piath, 

home.    When  I  retired   to  rest  I  could  and  looked  wistfully  on  me.    '  Poor  fel- 

Dot  sleep ;    slumber  fled  my  pillow,  and  low  T  I  exclaimed,  *  hast  thou  lost   thy 

with  resUess  eyes  I  lay  ruminating  on  the  master?  come  home  with  me,  and  I  will 

strange  occurrences  at  the  cottage,  and  on  use  thee  well  till  we  find  him.'    The  dog 

what  I  was  to  behold  at  Arochife  bridge,  followed  me ;  but  when  I  arrired  at  my 

Morning  dawned,  I  arose  unrefreshed  and  place  of  abode,  I  looked  for  it,  but  saw  no 

fiitigued.    During  the  day  I  was  unable  to  traces  of  it,  and  I  conjectured  it  had  Iband 

attend  to  any  busmess ;  my  coming  adven-  its  master. 

ture  entirely  engrossed  my  mind.  Night  **  On  (he  following  morning  I  again  re- 
arrived,  I  repaired  to  Arncliffe  bridge :  paired  to  the  cotta^  of  the  witch,  and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  scene.     It  was  a  round  her,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  seated 


lovely  night :  the  full  orb*d  moon  was  sail-  by  the  fire.    *  Well,  Bertha,'  1   said,  '  i 
ing  peacefully  through  a  clear  blue  cloud-  have  obeyed  you ;  I  wis  yesterday  at  mid- 
less  sky,  and  its  beams,  like  streaks  of  silvery  night  on  ArncUSb  bridge.* 
lustre,  were  dancing  on  the  waters  of  the  *' '  And  of  what  sight  were  -you  a  wit- 
Skirfare ;  the  moonlight  falling  on  the  hills  ness  ?' 

formed  them   into   a  variety  of  fantastic  " '  I  saw  nothing  except  a  sHght  disturb- 

shapes  ;  here  one  might  behold  the  sem-  ance  of  the  stream.* 

blance  of  a  ruined  abbey,  with  towers  and  **  i  I  know,'  she  said,  '  you  saw  a  dis- 

spires,  and  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  arches;  turbance  of  the  water,  but  did  you  bdiold 

at  another   place   there  seemed  a  castle  nothing  more  V 

frowning  in  feudal  grandeur,  with  its  but-  "  *  Nothing.' 

tresses,  battlements,  and  parapets.      The  **  *  Nothing !  your  memonr  fails  you.' 
stillness  which  reigned  around, broken  only  **  *  I  forgot.  Bertha;  as  I  was  proceed- 
by  the  murmuring  of  the  stream,  the  cot-  ing  home,  I  met  a   Newfoundland   dog, 
tages  scattered  here  and  there  along  its  which   I  suppose  belong^  to  some  tra- 
buiks,  and  the  woods  wearing  an  autumnal  veller.' 

tinge,  all  united   to  compose  a  scene  of  **  *  That  dog,'  answered  Bertha,  *  never 

calm  and  perfect  beauty.    I  leaned  against  belonged  to  mortal ;  no  human  being  is 

the  left  battlement  of  the  bridge ;  I  waited  his  master.    The  dog  you  saw  was  Bar- 

a  quarter  of  an  hour— half  an   hour — an  gest ;  you  may,  perhaps,  have  heard    of 

hour — nothing  appeared.    I  listened,   all  him.' 

was  silent ;  I  looked  around,  I  saw  nothing.  **  '  I  have  frequently  heard  tales  of  Bar- 
Surely,  I  inwardly  ejaculated,  I  have  mis-  gest,  but  I  never  credited  them.  If  the 
taken  the  hour ;  no,  it  must  be  midnight ;  legends  of  my  native  hills  be  true,  a  death 
Bertha  has  deceived  me,  fool  that  I  am,  may  be  expected  to  follow  his  appearance.* 
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« <  You  an  rights  and  a  death  will  follow  autkorky  m  Craven  matUra^  Dr.  Whiuker, 

lis  last  Dighf s  appearance/  Crom  6ajio,  aa  eagie^  and  clyjj;^  a  rock  ; 

<*  *  Whose  death?*  i.  e.  the  eagle's  rock ;  '<  as  i%  affbfded  maoy 

**  ^  Not  yours/  seoure  retreats  for  thai  bird  in  its  ridges  of 

**  As  Bertha  refused  to  make  aay  iurtheff  perpendicular    liinestoae>"     The  western 

oommunicatioD,  I  left  her.    lo  less  than  side  of  the  valley  extends  to  Pennigent ;  on 

three  hours  after  I  quitted  her  I  waa  in«  the  skirts  of  which  mountain  ace  Daaoy 

formed  that  my  friend   N'        ■  ,  whose  aocieol: places  of  interment,  called '' Giants* 

figure  I  had  seen  enveloped  in  the  mist  of  Graves,^  thought  to  be  Danish, 

the  caldron,  had  that  morning  committed  During  the  last  summer  I  took  a  ride  up 

soicidey  by  drowning  himself  at  Amclifie  Liitondale,  principally  with  a  view  of  in- 

bridge,  in  the  very  spot  where  I  beheld  the  specting  Arncliffe  church,  on  the  venerable 

disturbance  of  the  stream  P  tower  of  wb^ih  I  had  Drequentlv  gazed  at  a 

Such  was  the  story  of  my  companion ;  distance.    Alas !  it  is  the  only  venerable 

the  tale  amused  me,  but  by  no  means  in«  thing  about  the  churoh,  all  the  rest  of  which 

creased  my  belief  in  witchcraft.    I  told  the  has  oeen  rebuilt  in  a  most  paltry  and  insig- 

narrator  so,  and  we  again  entered  into  a  nificant  style — not  an  ornament  about  it, 

serious  discussion,  which  continued  till  the  inside  or  outside :  as  Dr.  Whilnker  truly 

inn  clock  struck  seven,  when  the  stranger  says,  ^*  it  has  been   rebuilt   with  all  the 

left  me,  saying,  that  he  could  not  stay  any  attention  to  economy,  and  all  the  nefflect, 

longer,  as  he  had  a  distance  often  miles  to  both  of  modern  elegance  and  ancient  form, 

travel  that  evening  along  a  very  lonely  road,  which  characterises  the  religious  edifices  of 

The  belief  of  witchcraft  is  still  very  pre-  the  present  day.**  It  is  ind^,  as  the  same 
Talent  in  Craven ;  and  there  are  now  re-  historian  observes,  "  a  perfect  specimen'*  of 
siding  in  different  parts  wise  men  and  a  "  plain,  oblons,  iU-constructed  building, 
wise  women,  whom  the  country  people  without  aisles,  c^oir,  column,  battlements, 
consult  when  any  property  is  stolen  or  lost,  or  buttresses ;  the  roof  and  wainscotting  <A 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  fortune-telling,  deal,  the  covering  of  slate ;  the  walls  run* 
These  impostors  pretend  generallv  to  prac-  ning  down  with  wet,  and  the  whole  resero- 
tise  divination  by  the  ctystal,  as  m  the  tale  bling  a  modem  conventicle,  which  this  year 
-—a  mode  of  deception  which  Moncrieff  has  may  serve  as  a  chapel,  and  the  next  as  a 
very  ingeniously  ridiculed  in  his  "  Tom  cockpit.*'  The  remarks  diat  Arnclifie  church 
and  Jerry."  Witches  and  wizards  are  not  leads  the  doctor  to  make  ought  to  be  fAiM- 
80  common  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago  dered  in  the  ears  of  every  "  beautifier"  from 
amongst  us.  The  spread  of  education,  by  Cornwall  to  Berwick  upon  Tweed  :*- 
means  of  National  and  Sunday  Schools,  **  Awakened  by  the  remonstrances  of 
goes^a  great  vray  to  destroy  superstition,  their  ecclesiastical  superior,  a  parish  dis- 
Few^witches  were  better  known  in  Craven  covers  that,  by  long  neglect,  the  roof  of 
than  Kilnsay  Nan,  wlio  died  a  few  years  their  church  is  half  rotten,  the  lead  full 
ago.  This  old  hag  travelled  with  a  Guinea  of  cracks,  the  pewa  falling  down,  the 
pig  in  her  breast,  which  she*  pretended  windows  broken,  the  muUions  deca^ed^ 
solved  questions,  and  used  at  times  to  open  the  walls  damp  and  mouldy.  Here  it  is 
a  witchcraft  shop  in  Bag's-alley,  Skipton :  well  if  the  next  discovery  be  not  the  value 
her  stock  of  spells  was  not  very  large,  for  of  the  lead.  No  matter  whether  this  cover- 
it  only  consisted  of  her  Guinea  pig,  and  ing  have  or  have  not  given  an  air  of  dignity 
about  half  a  pack  of  dirty  cards.  and  venerable  peculiarity  to  the  chureh  for 

Littondale,  the  romantic  valley  which  centuries.    It  will  save  a  parish  assess- 

forms  the  scene  of  the  above  tale,  is  at  the  ment ;  and  blue  slate  will  harmonize  very 

extremity  of  the  parish  of  Bumsal,  where  prettily  with  the  adjoining  cotton-mill  1  The 

Wharfdale  forks  on  into  two  great  branches^  work  of  renovation  proceeds — ^ihe  stone 

one  whereof  retains  the  name  of  Wharfdale  tracery  of  the  windows,  which  had  long 

to  the  source  of  the  river ;  and  the  other,  shed  their  dim  religious  light,  is  displaced, 

which  M  watered  by  the  Skirfture.  (some-  and  with  it  all  the  armorial  achievements 

times  called  the  litton  and  Litton  Bech,)  of    antiquity,   the  written    memorials   of 

B  called  littondale.     The   ancient  name  benefactors,    the   rich   tints  and   glowing 

was  Amerdale ;  and  by  that  designation  drapery  of  saints  and  angels— but  to  console 

Wordsworth  alludes  to  it  in  his  **  White  our  eyes  for  the  losses,  the  smart  luminous 

Doe,"  modern  sash  is  introduced ;  and  if  this  be 

-  Tha  deep  fork  of  Amerdale."  Only  pointed  at  top,  all  is  well ;  for  all  is— 

The  whole  of  the  dale  is  in  the  parish  of  still  Oothid*    Next  are  condemned  the 

Arncliffe  ;  so  called,  according  to  my  great  •  Rylntoae  chapel  has  been  •*  Waetitel'*  n  iMe  way.* 
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muMj  oaktn  stallf,  many  of  dicm  capable 
of  repain,  many  of  them  wantiiiK  none: 
these  are  replaced  by  narrow  slender  deal 
pewsy  admirably  contriTCd  to  cramp  the 
tall,  and  break  down  under  the  bulky. 
Next  the  fluted  wood  work  of  the  roof,  with 
all  its  carved  enrichments,  is  plastered  over. 
It  looked  dull  and  nourisned  cdbwebs! 
Lastly,  the  screens  and  lattices,  which,  from 

period  antecedent  to  the  Reformation,  had 
f presbd  their  light  and  perforated  surfuses 
from  arch  to  arch,  are  sawn  away ;  and,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  modem  equality,  one  un- 
distinguishing  blank  is  substituted  for 
separations  which  are  yet  cononirci/,  and  to 
distinctions  which  ought  to  be  revered,*' 

In  Littondale  is  the  celebrated  cave 
Doc^erbotlom  Hole  :  the  road  leading  to 
it  is  steep  and  difficult  to  travel  for  one 
unused  to  hilly  countries ;  but  the  tourist 
will  receive  an  ample  recompense  for  the 
badness  of  the  road,  by  the  splendid  views 
obtained  from  all  parts  of  it  of  Whemside 
and  the  neishbouring  hills.  It  is  some 
years  since  I  saw  Doukerbottom  Cave; 
and  at  this  distance  of  time  I  fear  to  a^ 
tempt  a  description  of  its  wonders ;  but  I 
remember  that  the  entrance  b  steep  and 
raUier  dangerous;  the  first  diamber  very 
spacious  and  lofty,  and  the  roof  starred  with 
beautiful  stalactites  formed  by  the  dripping 
of  the  limestone ;  that  then  the  eavem  be- 
comes narrower  and  lower,  so  much  so, 
that  you  have  to  stoop,  and  that  at  the  end 
the  ear  is  stunned  by  a  waterfell,  which 
discharges  itself  into  some  still  lower  cave. 
I  remember,  too,  that  I  visited  it  in  com- 
pany with  an  amiable  dissenting  minister, 
and  that  we  were  highly  amused  at  the 
iokes  and  tales  of  our  one-eyed  guide,  Mr. 
Proctor,  of  Rilnsay.    I  have  just  been  in- 

Suiring  after  that  worthv  and  eccentric  old 
»llow,  and  find  that  he  n  dead.  I  am 
sorry  for  it;  and  if  my  reverend  friend 
should  see  this  article,  I  doubt  not  but  he 
will  lament  with  me,  that  poor  old  Proctor 
is  gone.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
guide  to  Doukerbottom  Cave  and  Whem- 
side. 

In  Littondale  is  a  ridge  of  rock,  called 
Tenant's  Ride,  from  one  of  the  Tenant 
family  havinv  galloped  along  it  while 
hunting.  A  dangerous  feat  traly,  but  not 
so  daring  as  is  generally  supposed ;  for  I 
am  given  to  understand  the  ridge  is  seven 
yards  wide,  and  perfectly  level.  There  are 
fine  waterfells  in  the  valley.  I  trust  that 
a  time  will  come  when  littondale  will  be 
more  finequented  than  at  present. 

T.  Q.  M. 
Daevmber,  1827. 


HAGBUSH-LANE 

From  denre  to  afford  the  destroyers  of 
Corrairs  cottage  time  to  reflect,  and  make 
reparation  for  the  injury  they  had  inflicted 
on  the  old  man  and  his  wife ;  and  wishing 
to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  strifi&- 
makiog,  the  topic  has  remained  till  now 
untouched. 

On  the  28th  of  November  Mr.  S.,  as 
the  agent  of  a  respectable  clergyman 
whose  sympathy  had  been  excited  by 
the  statements  of  the  IMe  Book,  called 
on  me  to  make  some  inquiries  into  the 
case,  and  I  invited  him  to  accompany  me 
to  Corrall's  shed.  We  proceeded  by  a 
stage  to  the  <<  Old  Mother  Red  Cap," 
Camden-town,  and  walked  frt>m  thence 
along  the  New  Road,  leading  to  Hollovrayy 
till  we  came  to  the  spot  at  the  western 
comer  of  Hagbush-lane,  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  road.  We  had  journeyed  for 
nothing — ^the  shed  had  disappeared  from 
the  clay  svramp  whereon  it  stood.  Along 
the  dreary  line  of  road,  and  the  adjacent 
meadows,  rendered  cheerless  by  alternate 
frosts  and  rains,  there  was  not  a  haman 
being  within  sight ;  and  we  were  at  least 
a  mile  from  any  place  where  inquiry  cxnild 
be  made,  with  a  chance  of  success,  respect- 
ing the  fugitives.  As  they  might  have  re- 
tired into  the  lane  for  better  shelter  daring 
the  winter,  we  made  our  way  across  the 
quaggy  entrance  as  well  as  we  could,  and 
I  soon  recognised  the  little  vrinding  grove, 
so  deli|fbtfiil  and  lover-like  a  walk  in  days 
of  vernal  sunshine.  Its  aspect,  now,  was 
gloomy  and  forbidding.  The  disrobed  trees 
looked  black,  like  funeral  mutes  mourning 
the  death  of  summer,  and  wept  cold  drops 
upon  our  flices.  As  we  wound  our  slippery 
way  we  perceived  moving  figures  in  the 
distance  of  the  dim  vista,  and  soon  came 
up  to  a  comfortless  roan  and  woman,  a 
poor  couple,  huddling  over  a  small  smouU 
dering  fire  of  twigs  and  leaves.  They  told 
us  that  Corrall  and  his  wife  had  taken 
down  their  shed  and  moved  three  weeks 
before,  and  were  gone  to  live  in  some  of 
the  new  buildings  in  White-conduit  fields. 
The  destitute  appearance  of  our  informants 
in  this  lonely  place  induced  inquiry  re- 
specting themselves.  The  man  was  a  Lon- 
don  labourer  out  of  employment,  and,  for 
two  days,  they  had  been  seeking  it  in  the 
country  without  success.  Because  they 
were  able  to  work,  parish-ofiicers  would 
not  relieve  them ;  and  they  were  with* 
out  a  home  and  without  food.  They  had 
walked  and  sauntered  during  the  two 
nights,    for  want  of  a  place  to  sleep   in. 
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a  latft  iJiok  at  Sasbudb^Iant. 

and  oceuionalljr  ligbted  a  ftra  Tor  «  Iilt1«  we  got  oat  of  Hagbuxh-lantf  ii  wm  diirk, 

waitalh —  but  we  could  perceive  that  the  site  of  Cor- 

"Tlii  world  WMi»itfc«ir(™iii,i»rifc«  world-nit*."  rail's  cottHge  and  ruined  garden  was  occu- 

We  fell  (hii,  and  Mr.  S,  and  myself  contri-  pied  by  heaps  of  gas-manure,  belonging  lo 

buied  a  tiifle  to  belp  (hem  10  a  aupper  and  the  opulent   landowner,  whose   labouicTs 

a  bed  for  the  eight.     It  was  more,  by  all  destroyed  the  pooi  man's  residence  and  his 

it)    amount,    than    they   coiild    haie   got  growing  stock  of  winter  Tegeiables. 

in   that   forlarn    place.      They    cheerfully         "  A  nan  may  see  how  ihia  worlil 

undertook  lo  show  ui  lo  Corrall's  present  goes  with  no  eyes.     Look  with  thine  ears . 

residence,  and  «et  forward  with  us.   BeEnre  see  how  yon'  justice  tails  upon  tou'  simple 
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thief.  Hark  ia  thine  ear :  change  places ; 
and  handy  dandv,  which  is  the  justice^ 
which  is  the  thief  f 

*  Thn>«(li  tatter'd  oloathtf  tmaU  nee*  do  appear  ; 
Robcfl  aod  fviT'd  gowiM  hide  aU.    Plate  na  with  fold. 
Aad  the  etitrnf  laaoe  of  jeatioe  hartleea  break*  : 
Arm  it  in  rage,  a  pigmy's  atraw  doth  pierce  iL** 

We  found  Corrall  and  his  wife  and  child 
at  No.  3,  Bishop's-plaoe,  Copenhagen-street. 
The  overseers  would  have  taken  them  into 
the  workhouse,  but  the  old  man  and  his 
wife  refused,  because,  according  to  the 
workhouse  rules,  had  they  ertered,  they 
would  have  keen  separated.  In  **  The  Form 
of  Solemnisation  of  Matrimony,''  it  is  en- 
joined, after  the  joining  of  hands,  "  Those 
whom  God  hath  join^  together,  let  no 
man  put  asunder;"  and  though  this  pre- 
scription is  of  the  highest  order  of  law,  yet 
it  is  constantly  violated  by  parochial  autho- 
rity. Corrall  is  sixty-nine  years  old,  and 
his  wife's  lungs  appear  diseased.  Were 
they  togetlier  in  the  poor-houae  they  would 
be  as  well  circumstanced  as  they  can  ever 
hope  or  wish  ;  but,  this  not  being  allowed, 
they  purpose  endeavouring  to  pick  up  a 
livinff  by  selling  ready  dressed  meat  and 
small  beer  to  labouring  people.  Their 
child,  a  giri  about  seven  years  of  age,  seems 
destined  to  a  vagabond  and  lawless  life, 
unless  means  can  be  devised  to  take  her 
off  the  old  people's  hands,  and  put  her 
to  school.  On  leaving  them  I  gave  the 
wife  five  shillings,  which  a  correspondent 
sent  for  their  use  :*  and  Mr.  S.  left  his 
address,  that,  when  they  get  settled,  they 
may  apply  to  him  as  the  almoner  of  the 
benevolent  clergyman,  on  whose  behalf 
he  accompanied  me  to  witness  their  situa- 
tion.—— 

This  notice  will  terminate  all  remark 
onHagbush-lane:  but  I  reiterate,  that  since 
it  ceased  lo  be  used  as  the  common  high- 
way from  the  north  of  England  into  Lon- 
don, it  became  a  green  lane,  affording 
lovely  walks  to  lovers  of  rural  scenery, 
which  lawless  encroachments  have  de- 
spoiled, and  only  a  few  spots  of  its  former 
Mauty  remain.  It  is  not  *'  waste  '*  of  the 
manors  through  which  it  passes,  but  be- 
longs to  the  crown ;  and  if  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests  survey  and 
inquire,  they  will  doubtless  claim  and  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  whole,  and  appro- 
priate it  by  sale  to  the  public  service.  True 
It  is,  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  manor 
homages   have  been   called,  and   persons 

*   I  am  torry  T  cannot  remember  the  initials  to  this 
ffendeman's  letter,  wikich  has  been  accidentally  mia- 


colourably  admitted  to  certain  parcels ;  bat 
the  land  so  disposed  of,  a  homage  could  not 
legally  admit  claimants  into  possession  of; 
nor  could  an  entry  on  the  court  rolls  confix 
a  legal  title.  Indeed  the  court  rolls  them- 
selves will,  at  least  in  one  instance,  show  that 
the  stewaid  has  doubted  his  lord's  right ;  and 
the  futility  uf  such  a  title  has  seemed  so  ob- 
vious, that  some  who  retain  portions  of  Hag- 
bush-lane  actually  decline  admission  throu^ 
the  manor-court,  and  hold  their  possessions 
by  open  seizure,  deeming  such  a  holding  as 
legal,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  any 
that  the  lord  of  the  manor  can  give.  Soci 
possessors  are  lords  in  their  own  right — 
a  right  unknown  to  the  law  of  England — 
founded  on  mere  force;  which,  were  it 
exercised  on  the  personalties  of  passengers, 
would  infallibly  subject  successful  claimants 
to  the  incoDTenience  of  taking  either  a  long 
voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  or,  peihaps, 
a  short  walk  without  the  walls  of  Newgate, 
there  to  receive  the  highest  reward  the 
sheriff's  Sttbatitute  can  b^tow. 


Misitoiitrita 

OF  TUB 

4NCIENTS  AND  MODERNS 

No.  XXXV. 

Amciemt  Chemistry,  Sec. 

DistiUai^n. — It  has  been  questioned 
whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
this  art,  but  a  passage  of  Dioscorides  not 
only  indicates  the  practice,  but  shows  that 
the  name  of  its  pnncipal  instrument,  the 
alembic,  was  derived  from  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Pliny  gives  the  same  explanation, 
as  Dioscorides  does,  of  the  manner  of  ex- 
tracting quicksilver  from  cinnabar  by  dis- 
tillation. And  Seneca  describes  an  instru- 
ment exactly  resembling  the  alembic 
Hippocrates  even  describes  the  process  of 
distillation.  He  talks  of  vapours  from  the 
boiling  fluid,  which  meeting  with  resistance 
stop  and  condense,  till  they  fall  in  drops. 
Zosimus  of  Panopolis,  an  Egyptian  city, 
desires  his  students  to  iumisli  themselves 
with  alembics,  'gives  them  directions  how 
to  use  them,  describes  them,  and  presents 
drawings  of  such  as  best  deserve  to  be 
employed  in  practice. 

Alcaiis  and  Acids* — Of  the  substances 
promiscuously  termed  lixivial  salt,  sal  alcalt, 
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rock-salt,  Ace,  AristotW  ftpe&k8,wiien  be  lays  is  more  diffuse.     He  says,  that  in  the  time 
that  in  Umbria  the  burnt  ashes  of  rushes  and  of  Tiberius  there  v^as  an  artificer  who  made 
reeds,  boiled  in  water,  yield  a  great  quan-  vessels  of  glass,  which  were  in  their  com- 
tity  of  salt.     Theophrastus  ob9erTes  the  position  and  fabric  as  strong  and  durable 
same.     Varro  relates  of  dwellers  on  the  as  silver  or  gold ;  and  that  being  introduced 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  who  having  neither  into  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  he  pie- 
sea  nor  pit  salt,    supply    themselves    by  sented  him  with  a  vase  of  this  kind,  such 
means  of  the  saline  cinders  of  burnt  plants,  as  he  thought  worthy  of  his  acceptance. 
Pliny  speaks  of  ashes  as  impregnated  with  Meeting  with  the  praise  his  invention  de- 
salts, and  in  particular  of  the  nitrous  ashes  served,  and  finding  his  present  so  fiivour- 
of  burnt  oak ;  adding,  that  these  salts  are  ably  received,  he  threw  the  vase  with  such 
used  in  medicine,  and  that  a  dose  of  lixivial  violence  upon  the  floor,  that  had  it  been  of 
ashes  is  an  excellent  remedy.  Hippocrates,  brass  it  must  have  been  injured  by  the 
Celsus,  Dioscorides,  and  especially  Galen,  blow ;    he  took  it  up  again    whole,  but 
often   recommend  the  medical  use  of  sal  dimpled  a  little,  and  immediately  repaired 
alcali.    To  the  mixture  of  acids  and  alcali,  it  with  a  hammer.     While  in  expectation 
Plato    ascribed    fermentation.      Solomon  of  ample  recompense  for  his  ingenuity,  the 
seems  to  have  known  this  effect  of  them,  emperor  aslced  him  whether  any  body  else 
when  he  speaks  of  '<  vinegar  upon  nitre."  was  acquainted  with  this  method  of  pre- 
Cleopatra's  Pearl. — A  convincing  proof  paring  glass,  and  being  assured  that  no 
of  the  ability  of  the  ancients  in  chemistry  other  was,  the  tyrant  ordered  his  head  to  be 
is  the  experiment  with  which  Cleopatra  immediately  struck  off;  lest  gold  and  sil- 
entertainea  Marc  Antony,  in  dissolving  be-  ver,  added  he,  should  become  as  base  as 
fore  him,  in  a  kind  of  vinegar,  a  pearl  of  dirt.    Dion  Cassius,  on  this  head,  confirms 
very  great  value,  (above  45,450/.  sterling.^  the  attestations  of  Pliny  and   Petronius. 
At  present  we  know  not  of  any  '*  vinegar^  Ibn  Abd  Alhokim  speaks  of  malleable  glass 
that  can  produce  this  effect ;  but  the  fact  is  as  a  thing  known  in  the  flourishing  times  of 
well  attested.     Probably  the  queen  added  Egypt.  Greaves,  in  his  work  on  Pyramids, 
something  to  the  vinegar,  omitted  by  the  mentions  him  as  a  celebrated  chronologist 
historian.     The  aid  of  Dioscorides,  sur-  among  the  Arabians,  and  cites  from  him 
named  Phacas,   who  was  her  physician,  that  *'  Saurid  built  in  the  western  pyramid 
might  have  enabled  her  thus  to  gain  her  thirty  treasuries,  filled  with  store  of  riches 
wager  with  Marc  Antony,  that  she  would  and  utensils,  and  with  signatures  made  of 
exceed  him  in  the  splendour  and  costliness  precious  stones,  and  with  instruments  of 
of  her  entertainment.     But  Cleopatra  her-  iron  and  vessels  of' earth,  and  with  arms 
self  was  a  chemical  adept,  as  appears  from  which  rust  not,  and  with  glass  which  might 
some  of  her  performances  still  in  the  libra-  be  bended,  and    yet    not    broken,  kc.*' 
ries  of  Paris,  Venice,  and   the  Vatican.  There  is,  however,  a  modern  chemical  com. 
And  Pliny  informs  us  of  the  emperor  Caius,  position,  formed  of  silver  dissolved  in  acid 
thai  by  means  of  fire  he  extracted  some  spirits,  and  which  is  called  cornn  lutuBy  or 
gold  from  orpiment.  homed  moon,  a  transparent  body,  easily 
MaUeability  of  Okus, — ^The  method  of  put  into  fusion,  and  very  like  horn  or  g^ass, 
rendering  glass  ductile,  which  is  to  us  a  and  which  will  bear  the  hammer.     Borri- 
secret,     was    assuredly    a    process    well  chius,  a   Danish  physician  of  the  seven- 
known  to  the  ancients^    Some  still  doubt  teenth  century,  describes  an  experiment  of 
of  it,  as  others  have  of  the  burning  (^Istsses  his  own,  by  which  he  obtained  a  pliant  and 
of  Archimedes.     Because  forsooth  they  do  malleable  salt :  he  gives  the  receipt,  and 
not  know  how  it  could  be  effected,  they  concludes  from  thence,  that  as  glass  for  the 
will  not  admit  the  fact,  notwithstanding  the  most  part  is  only  a  mixture  of  salt  and 
exact  accounts  we  have  of  it,  till  somebody  sand,  and  as  the  salt  may  be  rendered  duc- 
again  recovers  this  lost  or  neglected  secret,  tile,  glass  may  be  made  malleable :  he  even 
as  Kircher  and  Buffon  did  that  of  Archi-  imagines  that  the  Roman  artificer,  spoken 
medes's  mirrors.    Pliny  says,  the  flexibility  of  bv  Pliny  and  Petronius,  may  have  suc- 
of   glass  was  discovered  in  the  time  of  cessuilly  used  antimony  as  the  principal 
Tiberius;    but  that  the  emperor  fearing  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  nis  vase, 
lest  gold  and  silver,  those  most  precious  Descartes  supposed  it  possible  to  impart 
nietals,  should  thereby  fall  in  their  value,  malleability  to  glass,  and  Morhoff  assures 
so  as  to  become  contemptible,  ordered  the  us  that  Boyle  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
residence,  workhouse,  and  tools  of  the  in-        Painting  on  GIobm. — ^This  art,  so  far  as  it 
genious  artisan  to  be  destroyed,  and  thus  depends  upon  chemistry,  was  carried  fbr- 
strangted  Che  art  in*  its  infancy.    Petronius  roerly  to  high  perfection.     Oi  this  we  have 
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stnicmg  intUnoM  in  the  windows  of  ancient 
churches,  where  paintinn  present  them- 
eelves  in  the  most  rivid  colours,  without 
detracting^  from  the  transparency  of  the 
glass,  ^lerhare  and  others  ohserve-that 
we  have  lost  the  secret  to  such  a  df^ree, 
that  there  are  scarcely  any  hopes  of  recover- 
ing it.  Late  experiments  go  far  towards  a 
successful  restoration  of  this  art. 

Demoeritu9. — ^This  eminent  roan,  who 
was  a  native  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  flourish- 
ed upwards  of  four  centuries  before  the 
Christian  sra.  For  the  sake  of  acquiring 
wisdom  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  abode 
with  the  priests  of  the  country.  He  may 
be  deemea  the  father  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy. It  is  affirmed  that  he  extracted 
the  juice  of  every  simple,  and  that  there 
was  not  a  quality  belonging  to  the  mineral 
or  vegetable  kingdoms  that  escaped  his  no- 
tice. Seneca  says,  that  he  was  the  inventor 
of  reverberating  fumaoes,  the  first  who 
gave  a  softness  to  ivory,  and  imitated  nature 
ID  her  production  of  precious  stones,  par- 
ticularly the  emerald. 

OuHpowder. — ^Viigil  and  his  commenta- 
tor Servius,  Hyginus,  Eustathius,  La  Cerda, 
Valerius  Flaccus,  and  many  other  authors, 
■peak  in  such  a  manner  of  Sidmoneus*s  at- 
tempts to  imitate  thunder,  as  suggest  to  us 
that  he  used  a  composition  of  the  nature  of 
gunpowder.  He  was  so  expert  in  mecha- 
nics, that  he  formed  machines  which  imi- 
tated the  noise  of  thunder,  and  the  writers 
of  fable,  whose  surprise  in  this  respect  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  Mexicans  when 
they  first  beheld  the  fire-arms  of  the  Spa- 
niards, give  out  that  Jupiter,  incensed  at 
the  audacity  of  this  prince,  slew  him  with 
lightning.  It  is  mudi  more  natural  to  suf>- 
pose  that  this  unfortunate  prince,  as  the  in- 
ventor of  gunpowder,  gave  rise  to  these 
lables,  bv  having  accidentally  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  own  experiments.  Dion  and 
Joannes  Antiochenus  report  of  the  emperor 
Caligula,  that  he  imitated  thunder  and 
lightning  by  means  of  machines,  which  at 
the  same  time  emitted  stones.  Themistius 
relates,  that  the  Brachroans  encountered 
one  another  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  they  had  the  art  of  launching  from 
on  high  at  a  considerable  distance.  Aga- 
thias  reports  of  Anthemius  Traliensis,  that 
having  mllen  out  with  his  neighbour,  Zeno 
iie  rhetorician,  he  set  fire  to  his  house  with  • 
thunder  and  lightning.  Philostrates,  speak- 
ing  of  the  Indian  sages,  says,  that  when 
they  were  attacked  by  their  enemies  they 
did  not  leave  their  walls  to  fight  them,  but  . 
repelled  and  put  them  to  flight  by  thunder 
and  lightning.     In  another  place  he  alleges 


that  Hercules  and  Bacdras  attempting  to 
assail  them  in  a  fort  where  they  were  en- 
trenched, were  so  roughly  received  by  re- 
iterated strokes  of  thunder  and  lightnlog, 
launched  upon  them  from  on  high  by  the 
besieged,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire. 
Hie  dflfects  ascribed  to  these  engines  could 
scarcely  be  brought  about  but  by  gunpow- 
der. In  Julius  Africanus  there  is  a  receipt 
for  an  ingenious  composition  to  be  thrown 
upon  an  enemy,  venr  nearly  resembling 
that  of  gunpowder.  But  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  it  seems  proved  l>e- 
yond  doubt,  by  a  clear  and  positive  passage 
of  an  author  oilled  Marcus  Gnecus,  whose 
work  in  manuscript  is  in  the  Royal  library 
at  Paris,  entitled  ^  Liber  Ignium."  Th« 
author,  describing  several  ways  of  encoun- 
tering an  enemy,  by  launching  fire  upon 
him,  among  otliers  gives  the  following  re- 
ceipt:— Mix  together  one  pound  of  live 
sulphur,  two  of  charcoal  of  willow^  and 
six  of  saltpetre ;  reduce  them  to  a  very  fine 
powder  in  a  marble  mortar.  He  directs  a 
certain  quantity  of  this  to  be  put  into  a 
long,  narrow,  and  well-compacted  cover, 
and  so  discharged  into  the  air.  Here  we 
have  the  description  of  a  rocket.  The 
cover  with  which  thunder  is  imitated  be 
represents  as  short,  thick,  but  half-filled, 
and  strongly  bound  with  packthread,  whic^ 
is  exactly  the  form  of  a  cracker.  He  then 
treats  of  difierent  methods  of  preparing 
the  match,  and  how  one  squib  may  aet  fire 
to  another  in  the  atr,  by  having  it  enckind 
within  it.  In  short,  he  speaks  as  deariy  of 
the  composition  and  efiects  of  gunpowder 
as  any  body  in  our  times  could  do.  This 
author  is  spoken  of  by  Mesue,  an  Arabian 
physician,  who  flourished  in  the  beguining 
of  tlie  ninth  century.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  is  the  same  of  whom  Galen 
speaks. 

Generation. 

There  are  two  theories  on  this  sui^ect 
among  the  modems.  Harvey,  Stenon,  Graaf, 
Redi,  and  other  celebrated  physicians, 
maintain  that  all  animals  are  oviparous, 
and  spring  from  eggs,  which  in  the  animal 
kingdom  are  what  aetd  is  in  the  vegetable. 
Hartsoeker  and  Lewenhoek  are  of  a  difier- 
ent opinion,  and  maintain  that  all  animals 
spring  by  metamorphosis  from  little  animals 
of  extreme  minuteness. 

The  first  of  these  systems  is  merely  a 
revival  of  that  taught  by  Empedocles,  as 
cited  by  Plutarch  and  Gralen,  and  next  to 
him  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  and  Macrobius. 
The  other  system,  that  of  animalcola  or 
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pennatic  vermiculi,  is  but  a  revival  of  the 
3pinioii8  of  Democritua  and  other  ancients. 
Hippocrates,  founding  himself  u()on  a 
principle  universally  received  by  antiquity 
Jiat  nothing  arises  from  nothing,  advanced 
that  nothing  in  nature  absolutely  perished  ; 
that  nothing,  taking  it  altogether,  was  pro- 
duced anew ;  nothing  bom,  but  what  l)ad 
a  prior  existence  ;  that  what  we  call  birth, 
is  only  such  an  ^largement  as  brings  from 
darkness  to  light,  or  renders  visible,  those 
small  animalcula  which  were  before  imper- 
ceptible. He  maintains  that  every  thing 
increases  as  much  as  it  can,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  degree  of  magnitude.  These 
principles  he  afterwards  applies  to  genera- 
tion, and  declares  that  the  larger  sizes  arise 
out  of  the  lesser;  that  all  the  parts  success- 
ively expand  dwmselves,  and  grow  uid 
increase  proportionally  in  the  same  series 
of  time ;  that  none  of  them  in  reality  takes 
the  start  of  another,  so  as  to  be  quicker  or 
slower  in  growth;  but  that  those  which  are 
naturally  lartrer  sooner  appear  to  the  eye, 
than  those  which  are  smaller,  though  they 
by  no  means  preceded  them  in  birth  or 
existence. 

PolypL — ^The  multiplicity  of  animation 
of  which  the  polypus  is  capable,  supposed 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  modems, 
was  known  to  the  ancients.  There  are 
passages  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Augustine, 
wherein  they  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  which 
they  knew  from  their  own  experience.  The 
latter,  in  his  book  entitled  "  De  Quan- 
titate  Anims,**  relates,  that  one  of  his 
friends  performed  the  experiment  before 
him  of  cutting  a  polypus  in  two ;  and  that 
immediately  the  separated  parts  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  moving  with  precipita- 
tion, the  one  one  way,  and  the  other  ano- 
ther. Aristotle,  speaking  of  insects  witK 
many  feet,  says,  that  there  are  of  these 
animals  or  insects,  as  well  as  of  plants  and 
trees,  that  propagate  themselves  by  shoots : 
and  as  what  were  but  the  parts  of  a  tree 
before,  become  thus  distinct  and  separate 
trees ;  so  in  cutting  one  of  these  animals, 
says  Aristotle,  the  pieces  which  before  com- 
peted altogether  but  one  animal,  become 
all  of  a  sudden  so  many  different  indivi- 
duals. He  adds,  that  the  animating  prin- 
ciple in  these  insects  is  in  effect  but  one, 
though  multiplied  in  its  powers,  as  it  is  in 
plants. 

Tke  Sejpual  Syttem  of  Plants, 

Vivvnt  ia  Venerem  froades,  omnesque  vicissim 
Felix  arbor  amat,  nntant  ad  mutaa  palmiK 
FflBdera,  populeo  snapirat  populaa  ictn* 
Kt  plataai  plataau*  alnoque  aasibilat  alnag. 

ClauHan.  dt  NuptUi  BoMrii  tt  Marim, 


Claudian's  verses  have  been  thus  fh- 
miliarly  Englished  :— ''  The  tender  boughs 
live  toffether  in  love,  and  the  happy  trees 
pass  tneir  time  entirely  in  mutual  em- 
braces. Palms  by  consent  salute  and 
nod  to  each  other;  the  poplar,  smitten 
with  the  poplar,  sighs ;  whilst  planes  and 
alders  express  their  affection  in  the  melody 
of  whispers.''  This  allusion  to  the  *<  Loves 
of  the  rlants"  was  not  a  mere  imagination 
of  the  old  poet:  their  sexual  difference 
was  known  to  the  old  philosophers.  *'  Na- 
turalists," says  Pliny,  *'  admit  the  distinc- 
tion of  sex  not  only  in  trees,  but  in  herbs, 
and  in  all  plants." 

Astronomy — Mathematics — Mecha- 
mcs — Optics,  &c. 

The  Vibration  of  the  Penduhun  was  em- 
ployed, for  the  purpose  it  is  still  applied  to, 
by  the  ancient  Arabians,  long  before  the 
epoch  usually  assigned  to  its  first  discovery. 
A  learned  gentleman  at  Oxford,  who  care- 
fully examined  the  Arabian  manuscripts  in 
the  library  of  that  university,  says,  «*  The 
advantages  recommending  the  study  of 
astronomy  to  the  people  of  the  East  were 
many."  He  speaks  of  **  the  serenity  of 
their  weather ;  the  largeness  and  correct- 
ness of  the  instruments  they  made  use  of 
mudi  exceeding  what  the  moderns  would 
be  willing  to  believe;  the  multitude  of 
their  obseivations  and  writings  being  six 
times  more  than  what  has  been  composed 
by  Greeks  and  Latins ;  and  of  the  number 
of  powerful  princes  who,  in  a  manner  be- 
coming their  own  magnificence,  aided  them 
with  protection.*'  He  affirms,  that  it  is 
easy  '*  to  show  in  how  many  respects  the 
Arabian  astronomers  detected  the  deficiency 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  paiius  they  took  to  cor- 
rect him;  how  carefully  they  ineasured 
time  by  water-clocks,  sand-glasses,  immense 
solar  dials,  and  even  by  the  vibration»  of 
thependuhtm  ;  and  with  what  assiduity  and 
accuracy  they  conducted  themselves  in 
those  nice  attempts,  which  do  so  much 
honour  to  human  genius — the  taking  the 
distances  of  the  stars,  and  the  measure  of 
the  earth." 

Refraction  of  Light,  —  According  to 
Roger  Bacon,  Ptolemy,  the  great  philoso- 
pher and  geometrician,  gave  the  same  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon,  which  Des- 
cartes has  done  since ;  for  he  says,  that  " 
ray,  passing  from  a  more  rare  into  a  irioxe 
dense  medium,  becomes  more  perpendicu- 
lar." Ptolemy  wrote  a  treatise  on  optics 
whence  Alhaxen  seems  to  have  drawn 
whatever  is  estimable  in  what  he  advances 
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about  ths  refracticA  of  light,  astronomical  re-  so  low  that  all  we  can  see  upon  eartii  mier- 

fraction,  and  the  caose  of  the  extraordinary  poses  between  it  and  us,  wnich  making  it 

siie  of  planets  when  they  appear  on  the  hori-  appear  at  a  greater  distance,  we  are  sur- 

son.   Ptolemy,  and  after  him  Alhaaen,  said,  prised  at  observing  it  so  lam,  or  rather 

tliat  **  when  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  a  more  imagine  it  larger  tmm  it  is.     For  the  same 

rare  into  a  more  dense  mraiurn,  it  changes  its  reason  the  sun  and  moon,  when  appearing 

direction  when  it  arriTes  upon  the  surfece  upon  the  horizon,  seem  to  be  at  a  greater 

of  the  latter,  describing  a  line  which  inter-  distance,  by  reason  of  the  interposition  ol 

sects  the  angle  made  by  that  of  its  first  those  objects  which  are  upon  the  sur&ce  of 

direction,  and  a  perpendicular  falling  upon  our  earth,  than  when  they  are  over  head ; 

it  from  the  more  dense  medium."    Bacon  and  consequently  there  will  arise  in  our 

adds,  after  Ptolemy,  that  **  the  angle  form*  minds  an  idea  of  their  largeness,  augmented 

ed  by  the  coincidence  of  those  two  lines  is  by  that  of  their  distance,  and  this  of  course 

not  always  equally  divided  l^  the  refracted  must  make  them  appear  larger  to  ua,  when 

ray ;  because  in  proportion  to  the  greater  viewed  on  the  honion«  than  when  seen  in 

or  less  density  ot  the  medium,  the  ray  is  the  lenith. 

more  or  less  refracted,  or  obliged  to  decline        Pertpeethe  of  the  Amdenitj-^Most  of 

from  its  first  direction."    Sir  Isaac  Newton  the  learned  deny  the  ancienu  the  advantage 

subsequently  dedacing  the  cause  of  refrac-  of  having  known  the  nilat'  of  perspective, 

tion,  nom  the  attraction  made  upon  the  ray  or  of  having  put  them  in  practice,  although 

of  light  by  the  bodies  surrounding  it,  says^  Vitnivius  makes  mention  of  the  principles 

**  that  mediums  are  more  or  less  attractive  of  Democritus  and  Anazas^oras  respecting 

in  proportion  to  their  density."  that  science,  in  a  manner  that  plainly  shows 

jiHnmomic  iZ^/Vaclum.-— Ptolemy,    ac-  they  were  not  ignorant  of  them.  ^  Anaxa- 

quainted  with  the  principle  of  the  refraction  goras  and  Democritus,"  says  he,  **  were  in- 

of  light,  could  not  ftul  to  conclude  that  this  stiucted  by  Agatarchus,  the  disciple   of 

was  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  planets  Eschylus.    They  both  of  them  tan^t  the 

upon  the  horizon  before  they  came  there,  rules  of  drawing,  so  as  to  imitate  fiom  any 

Iience  he  accounted  for  those  appearances  point  of  view  the  prospect  that  lay  in  sight, 

from  the  difference  there  was  between  the  by  making  the  lines  in  their  draught,  issu- 

medium  of  air,  and  that  of  ether  which  lay  iog  from  Uie  point  of  view  there,  exactly 

beyond  it ;  so  that  the  rays  of  light  coming  resemble  the  radiaUon  of  those  in  nature  ; 

from   the  planet,    and  entering  into  the  insomuch,  that  however  ignorant  any  one 

denser  meaium  of  our  atmosphere,  must  of  might  be  of  the  rules  whereby  this  was 

course  be  so  attracted  as  to  change  their  performed,  yet  they  could  not  but  know  at 

direction,  and  by  that  means  bring  the  star  sight  the  edifices,  and  other  prospects  ivhich 

to  our  view,  bdbre  it   really  come  upon  offered  themselves  in  the  perspective  scenes 

the  horizon.  they  drew  for  the  decoration  of  the  theatre, 

fFkjf  Stars  •pnear  largeH  upon  the  Hon-  where,  though  all  the  objects  were  repre- 
son  is  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  sented  on  a  plain  surfoce,  yet  they  swelled 
Roger  Bacon.  He  says  it  may  proceed  out,  or  retired  from  the  sight,  just  as  objects 
from  diis,  that  the  rays  coming  from  the  do  endowed  with  all  dimensions/'  Again 
star  are  made  to  diverge  from  each  other,  he  says,  that  the  painter  Apatarius  drew  a 
not  only  by  passing  from  the  rare  medium  scene  for  the  theatre  at  Tralles,  ^  which 
of  ether  into  the  denser  one  of  our  sur-  was  wonderfully  pleasing  to  the  eye,  on 
roundinff  air,  but  also  by  the  interposition  account  that  the  artist  had  so  well  managed 
of  clouds  and  vapours  arising  out  of  the  the  lights  and  shades,  that  the  architecture 
earth,  which  repeat  the  refraction  and  aug-  appeared  in  reality  to  have  all  its  projec- 
ment  the  dispersion  of  the  rays,  whereby  tions."  Pliny  says,  that  PamphUus,  who 
the  object  must  needs  be  magnified  to  our  was  an  excellent  painter,  applied  himself 
eye.  He  afterwards  adds,  that  there  has  much  to  the  study  of  geometi^,  and  main- 
been  assigned  by  Ptolemy  and  Alhazen  tained  that  "  without  its  aid  it  was  impo?- 
another  more  reasonable  cause.  These  sible  ever  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  that 
authors  thought  that  the  reason  of  a  star's  art."  Plinv  elsewhere  says,  that  Apelles 
appearing  larger  at  its  rising  or  setting  than  fell  short  of  Asclepiodorus  in  '*  the  art  of 
when  viewed  over  head  arose  from  this,  laying  down  distances  in  his  paintings.^ 
that  when  the  star  is  over  hesd  there  are  no  Lucian,  in  his  Dialogue  of  Zeuxis,  sp^dif 
immediate  objects  perceived  between  it  and  of  the  effects  of  perspective  in  picture^ 
us,  so  that  we  yiifsf  >^  nearer  to  us,  and  and  Philostratus,  in  his  pre&ce  to  hk 
are  not  surprised  at  its  littleness ;  but  when  Drawings,  or  History  of  Painting,  makes 
a  star  is  viewed  on  the  horizon,  it  lies  tlien  it  appear  that  he  knew  this  science  ;  and 
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in  his  account  of  Menoetius's  picture  of  the 
siege  of  Thebes,  describes  the  happy  effects 
of  perspective  when  studied  with  care. 

Optical  Problenu — ^Aristotle  was  the  first 
who  proposed  the  famous  problem  respect- 
ing the  roundness  of  that  image  of  the  sun, 
which  is  formed  by  his  rays  passing  through 
a  small  puncture,  even  though  the  hole 
itself  be  square  or  triangular.  **  Why  is 
it/'  inquires  Aristotle,  *'  that  the  sun,  in 
passing  through  a  square  puncture,  forms 
Itself  into  an  orbicular,  and  not  into  a 
rectilinear  figure,  as  when  it  shines  through 
a  grate  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  efflux  of  its 
rays,  through  the  puncture,  converges  it 
inio  a  cone,  whose  base  is  the  luminous 
circle?" 

Squaring  the  Circle. — If  there  remain 
any  hope  of  solving  this  problem  it  is 
founded  on  that  discovery  of  Hippocrates 
of  Chios,  called  the  squaring  of  the  Lunula, 
which  is  said  to  have  first  put  him  in  heart, 
they  say,  to  attempt  the  squaring  of  the 
circle.  This  Hippocrates  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  father  of  medicine,  who 
was  of  the  isle  of  Cos.  He  who  is  spoken 
of  here  was  a  famous  geometrician,  and 
lived  about  five  hundred  years  before  Jesus 
Christ. 

Anaxagoras  appears  to  have  been  the 
finst  who  dared  this  enterprise,  and  it  was 
when  he  was  in  prison  at  Athens.  Plu- 
tarch says  positively  that  he  achieved  it ; 
but  this  must  be  looked  upon  only  as  a 
general  expression.  Aristotle  in  many 
places  mentions  the  efforts  of  the  Pythago- 
reans Bryson  and  Antiphon,  who  likewise 
flattered  themselves  witn  having  found  out 
the  square  of  the  circle.  Aristophanes 
jeers  the  learned  of  his  time  for  attempting 
to  resolve  this  problem.  One  of  the  nearest 
approximations  to  the  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem is  that  of  Archimedes.  He  found  the 
proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the  circum- 
ference to  be  as  7  to  22,  or  somewhat  be- 
tween 21  and  22 ;  and  it  is  in  making  use 
of  Archimedes's  method,  that  Wallis  lays 
down  rules  for  attaining  nearly  the  square 
of  the  circle ;  yet  they  bring  us  not  fully  up 
to  it,  how  far  soever  we  advance.  Archi- 
medes contented  himself  with  what  he  had 
in  view,  which  was  to  find  out  a  proportion 
that  would  serve  all  the  purposes  of  ordi-- 
nary  practice.  What  he  neglected  to  do, 
by  extended  approximations  was  afterwards 
performed  by  Apollonius,  and  by  Philo  of 
lj>adare,  who  lived  in  the  third  century. 

The  Squaring  of  the  Parabola  is  one  of 
the  geometrical  discoveries  which  has  done 
most  honour  toArchimedes.  It  is  remarked 
to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  the  reducing 


a  curve  figure  exactly 'into  a-square,  unlees 
we  admit  of  Hippcjcnrtes*^  squaring  the 
Immlee  to  have  been  of  tbie  sort. 

The  Burning  Okteeee^  emjOa^ed  by  Atchi- 
medee  to  set  fire  to  the  Roman  fleet  at  the 
siege  of  Syracuse,  Kepler,  Naud6us,  and 
Descartes  have  treated  as  ^bulous,  though 
attested  by  Diodorus  Sicuius,  Lucian,  Dion, 
Zbnaras,  Galen,  Anthemius,  Eustathius, 
Tzetzes,  and  other  eminent  authors.  Some 
have  pretended  to  demonstrate  by  the  roles 
of  catoptrics  the  impossibility  of  it ;  but 
Kircher,  attentively  ooservine  the  descrip- 
tion which  Tzetzes  gives  of  the  burning 
glasses  of  Archimedes,  resolved  upon  an 
experiment;  and  having,  by  means  of  a 
number  of  plain  mirrors,  collected  the  sun's 
rays  into  one  focus,  he  by  an  increased 
number  of  mirrors  producea  the  most  in- 
tense degree  of  solar  heat.  Tzetzes  says, 
that  '*  Archimedes  set  fire  to  Marcellus*s 
navy,  by  means  of  a  burning  glass  com- 
posed of  small  square  mirrors,  moving 
every  way  upon  hinges;  which,  when 
placed  in  the  sun*s  rays,  directed  them 
upon  the  Roman  fleet  so  as  to  reduce  it  to 
ashes  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot/'  Buf- 
fon's  celebrated  burning  glass,  composed 
of  168  little  plain  mirrors,  produced  so 
considerable  a  neat,  as  to  set  wood  in  flames 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  nine 
feet ;  melt  Jead,  at  that  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty ;  and  silver,  at  that  of  fifty. 

Anthemius  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  cele- 
brated as  an  able  architect,  sculptor,  and 
mathematician,  who  in  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian s  time  built  the  church  of^  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  wrote  a  small  treatise  in 
Greek,  which  is  extant  only  in  manuscript, 
entitled  "  Mechanical  Paradoxes,'^  wherein 
is  a  chapter  respecting  burning  glasses, 
with  a  complete  description  of  the  requi- 
sites, which,  according  to  this  author,  Ar- 
chimedes must  have  possessed  to  enable  him 
to  set  fire  to  the  Roman  fleet.  His  elaborate 
description  demonstrates  the  possibility  of 
a  hxit  so  well  attested  in  history.  Zonaras, 
speaking  of  Archimedes's  glasses,  mentions 
those  of  Proclus,  who,  he  says,  burnt  the 
fleet  of  Vitellius  at  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  imitation  of  Archimedes,  who 
set  fire  to  the  Roman  fleet  at  the  siege  of 
Syracuse.  He  intimates  that  the  manner 
wherein  Proclus  effected  this,  was  by 
launching  upon  the  vessels,  from  the  sur- 
face of  reflecting  mirrors,  such  a  quantity 
of  flame  as  reduced  them  to  ashes. 

RefracttHg  Burning  Olauee  were  cer- 
tainly known  to  the  ancients.  Pliny  and 
Lactantius  speak  of  glasses  that  burnt  by 
refraction.     The  former  tells  of  balls  or 
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globes  of  gbsi,  or  ciyttal,  which  exposed 
to  the  suo  tnosiiiit  a  beat  sufficient  to  set 
Are  to  cloth,  or  oonode  away  the  dead  flesh 
of  those  (Mstients  who  stand  in  need  of 
caustics;  and  the  laUer,  after  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  take^  notice  that  fire  may  be 
kindled,  by  interposing  glasses  filled  with 
water  between  the  sun  and  the  object,  so  as 
to  transmit  the  ravs  to  it.  Aristophanes, 
in  his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  introduces 
Socrates  as  examining  Strepsiades  about 
the  method  he  had  discovered  for  getting 
clear  for  ever  of  his  debts.  The  latter  re* 
plies,  that  he  thought  of  making  use  of  a 
burning  glass,  which  he  had  hitherto  used 
in  kindling  his  fire ;  for,  says  he,  should 
they  bring  a  writ  against  me.  III  immedi- 
ately place  my  glass  in  the  sun,  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  writ,  and  set  it  a 
fire. 


WkM  thw  we  tbovld  tofBthar 

Not  qmeUy  to  be  •udei'd, 
I  hoped  Jit  other  PoeCir  eoags 

Mj  joj,  tooitbonld  be  Ooida'dL 
To  join  each  bcothen  who  «o«]d  gradgo 

To  txKni  mUee  a  hundred  I 
So  eifer  eome  this  dnj  to  eoBe» 

Thnwfh  Terf  hneto  thej  blendei'd. 

4. 

LoBf  life  to  him  who  foards  onr  liTeal 

Mj  doctrine's  not  learnt  newly: 
We'll  first  do  hooonr  to  our  King, 

And  drink  to  htn  moot  dnly. 
Maf  be  his  foes  witbont  o'ereome. 

Within  quell  »U  nnralj : 
AnA  grant  support  of  eTerjFeorC 

As  we  shall  serve  him  truly  1 


EaUATUM. 

Col.  45S,  line  10  fram  Um  bottom,  Csr  «•  Hartler 
r«ad  **  ataniUsf  Commom,** 


Far  the  TabU  Book. 


Thee  next  I  giTe-thou  only 

Who  all  thy  sex  dsfeatesti 
Kaeb  lover  deems  right  gallaaUy, 

His  mistress  the  oomptetest. 
I  thrrsfors  drink  to  ber  I  love : 

Thou,  who  some  other  greetest, 
N^er  drink  alone    still  think  thine  o 

Aa  I  do  mine— the  sweetest  1 


FREE  TRANSLATION 

OP  A 

DRINKING  SONG,  BY  GOETHE. 

Suvo  BY  THB  Post  at  ▲  Meetiko  of 
Friends,  to  join  which  he  and  others 
had  travelled  a  considerable  dis- 
TANCE. 

I. 

Celestial  rapture  seises  me. 

Tour  iaspiration  merely ; 
It  lifts  me  to  the  winking  stan, 

I  seem  to  toueh  them  nearly : 
Tot  would  I  lather  sUy  below, 

I  eaa  deelare  sinoerely, 
If  y  Bong  to  sing,  my  glass  to  ring 

With  thoM  I  l»ve  eo  dearly. 


Then  wonder  aot  to  see  me  hers 

To  prop  a  eause  so  rightful  x 
Of  all  tov'd  things  on  this  loT'd  esfl^ 

To  me  *tis  isost  deBghtfaL 
I  «vw*d  I  would  among  ye  be 

In  soon  of  fiutune  sintsAUf 
■•  here  I  eama,  and  here  I  am. 

To  make  Ite  taUe  quits  fUL 


Hn  third  glass  to  old  friends  is  due, 

Who  aid  us  when  we  need  it 
Row  quiekly  flew  each  joyous  day 

With  suck  kind  hearts  to  speed  it  f 
When  ftHrtuae*s  storm  was  gathering  dark 

We  had  lees  eause  to  keed  it : 
Then  m  the  gUss--tbe  bottle  yase 

A  bumper  I— weTve  agreed  It  I 

•      7. 

Siaee  blunder,  fuller,  swelb  the  tide 

Of  friends,  as  life  adraaees. 
Lstfs  drink  to  every  leeser  streaam 

The  greater  that  enhsaees. 
With  atiuagth  united  thus  we  meet, 

Anl  biave  the  worst  miseknaees : 
SiMe  oft  Ike  tide,  must  darkly  glide 

Hat  ia  the  snallgkt  daaoes. 


I  wa  meet  tegetker  1 

Oaoe  more  ia  love  united : 
We  trust  that  others*  toils  like  oars. 

like  ours  wiU  be  requited. 
Upoa  the  seU-same  stream  we  see 

T^  many  a  null  is  sitedl 
If  ay  we  Oie  weal  of  all  mea  laoL 

And  with  it  be  delig^tad . 


j.p.a 


Thb  l'\BLh  HOOK. 


^org»  BIoomStQi* 


Thit   poTtiut   of  the   «1dar    brother  of  pean  from  thmee,  that  their  father  died 

Robert  BloomGeld,  "  the  Farmer'!  Boy,"  when  Hobert  was  an  infant  under  a  ;ear 

»  here  preieoted  from  a  likeneu  iecenil>  old ;  thtkt  their  mothrr  had  another  hmil; 

drann  id  tratcr  colours  from  Ihe  life,  and  by  John  Glover,  a  ucond  huiband ;  and 

eomniuDicated   lo  the   TaiU  Book  for  the  Ibat  Robert,  at  eleven  years  old,  wu  taken 

purpose  of  Ihe  preaent  engrsTing.  by  a  kind  fanner  into  bis  house,  and  em-   , 

loe  late  Mr.  Capel  LloiR,  in  a  preface  ployed  in  huibandry   woik,     Robert  wai 

to  Robert  Bloomfield'i  "  Farrner't  Boy,"  so  small  of  his  age,  thai  his  maaler  Mid  he 

relates  Roberl's  history,  from  a  narrative  wai  not  likely  lo  get  his  living  by  hart) 

drawn  up  by  George  Bhwmfteld.    Ii  »p-  labour;  hia  brother  Geowe  in^rmM  hii 

Vol.  ir.— -53. 
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mother,  if  ihe  would  let  him  hmve  Robert, 
he  would  take  him  and  teach  him  his  owq 
trade,  thoemaktng;  another  brother,  Na- 
thaniel, offered  to  clothe  him;  and  the 
mother  and  Robert,  who  was  then  fifteen 
years  old,  took  coach,  and  ctoie  to  London 
to  Geoige  Bloomfield.  **  I  hare  him  in 
my  mind*s  eye,*'  says  George ;  '*  a  little 
boy ;  not  bigger  than  boys  ffenerally  are  at 
twelve  years  old.  When  I  met  him  and 
his  mother  at  the  inn,  (in  Bishopsgate- 
street,)  he  strutted  before  us,  dressed  just  as 
he  came  from  keeping  sheep,  boss,  &c. — 
his  shoes  fiUed  full  of  stumps  in  the  heels. 
He,  looking  about  him,  slipt  up«>his  nails 
were  unusM  to  a  flat  pavement.  I  remem- 
ber viewing  him  as  he  scampered  up— how 
small  he  was — little  thoueht  that  little 
fatherless  boy  would  be  one  day  known  and 
esteemed  by  the  most  learned,  the  most 
respected,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  men  of 
the  kiDgdom.**  Robert  developed  his  ta- 
lents under  the  fostering  of  George,  to 
whose  protection  he  was  left  by  their  mo* 
ther.  "  She  charged  me,''  »ays  George, 
''  as  I  valued  a  mother's  blessing,  to  watch 
over  him,  to  set  good  examples  for  him, 
and  never  to  forget  that  he  had  lost  his 
fother.''  Her  injunctions  were  strictly  ob- 
served till  Robert  was  eighteen,  when 
George,  having  housed  him,  and  taught  him 
his  trade,  quitted  London,  and  left  Robert 
to  pursue  snoeroaking  and  playing  on  the 
violin.  **  Robert  told  me  in  a  letter,"  says 
George,  <<  *  that  he  had  sold  his  fiddle,  and 
got  a  wife.*  Like  most  poor  men,  he  got 
a  wife  first,  and  had  to  get  household  stuff 
afterward.  It  took  him  some  years  to  get 
out  of  ready  forntshed  lodgings.  At 
length,  by  hard  working,  &c.  he  acquired  a 
bed  of  hi)  own,  and  hired  the  room  up  one 
pair  of  stairs,  at  No.  t4.  Bell-alley,  Cole- 
man-street.  The  landloid  kindly  gave  him 
leave  to  sit  and  work  in  the  lisht  garret, 
two  pair  of  stairs  higher.  In  Uiis  ganet, 
amid  six  or  seven  other  workmen,  his  ac- 
tive mind  employed  itself  in  composing  the 
Farmer* t  Boy,**  George,  with  ttlial  piety 
and  fondness,  tells  of  his  mother's  pains  to 
imbue  Robert's  mind  in  infancy  with  just 
principles.  '*  As  his  reason  expanded," 
continues  George,  ^  his  love  of  God  and 
man  increased  witli  it.  I  never  knew 
his  fellow  for  mildness  of  temper  and  good- 
ness of  disposition ;  and  since  I  left  him, 
universally  is  he  praised  by  those  who  know 
him  best,  for  the  best  of  husbands,  an  in- 
dulgent father,  and  quiet  neighbour.'* 

Tne  progress  and  melancholy  termina- 
tion of  Robert  Bloomfield's  life  are  ftimiliar 
to  most  readers  of  sensibility :    they  may 


not  know,  perhaps,  that  his  brother  George 
has  long  struggled  with  poverty,  and  is  now 
an  aged  man,  overwhelmed  by  indigence. 

Two  letters,  vrritten  to  a  friend  by  a 
gentleman  of  Thetford,  Mr.  Faux,  and  some 
manuscripts  accompanying  them  in  George 
Bloomfield's  hand-writing,  are  now  before 
me.  They  contain  a  few  particulars  re- 
specting George  Bloomfield  and  his  present 
situation,  which  are  here  made  known,  with 
the  hope  of  interesting  the  public  in  the 
behalf  of  a  greatly  distressed  and  very 
worthy  man.  The  following  extract  from 
one  of  Mr.Faux's  letters  intrcMuces  George 
Bloomfield's  circumstances,  and  conveys  an 
idea  of  his  character :  it  will  be  seen  that 
he,  too,  is  a  versifier. 

"  Thetford,  Oct.  15, 1827 

"  I  have  found  the  letter  you  allude  to. 
regarding  his  appUeaiuin  to  the  overseers 
of  St.  Pet<>.r*s.  I  was  rather  inclined  to 
send  you  a  bundle  of  his  letters  and  poetry, 
but  I  hardly  think  it  fiur  without  first  con- 
sulting poor  old  George,  and  obtaining  his 
permission.  The  letter  enclosed,  in  answer 
to  my  invitation  to  him  to  be  present  on 
the  day  the  duke  of  Grafton  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  Pump-room,  will  show  you 
what  a  9hf  bird  he  is.  His  presence  on 
that  occasion  would  have  been  highly 
beneficial  te  him ;  but  his  extreme  modesty 
has  been  a  drawback  upon  him  through  life, 
leaving  him  generally  with  a  coat  ^  scftreely 
visible.*  I  believe  he  has  been  always  poor, 
and  yet  a  more  temperate  man  never 
liTed." 

The  following  is  the  note  abore  refer- 
red to. 

From  George  Bloomfield  to  Ma.  Faux. 


<i 


fVednetday^  3  o'clock. 


**  I  was  just  folding  the  papers  to  take 
them  to  Stone,  when  the  Master  Faux» 
came  in,  with  great  eood  nature  in  their 
countenances,  and  delivered  their  father's 
very  kind  invitation.  I  fieel  truly  gratefol 
for  the  kindness :  but  when  I  can,  without 
offence,  avoid  being  seen,  I  have,  through 
life,  consulted  my  sheepish  feelings.  1  have 
been  accused  of  *■  making  myself  scarce,' 
and  been  always  considered  an  '  unsocial ' 
fellow  :  it  is  a  task  to  me  to  go  into  a  situa- 
tion where  I  am  likely  to  attract  attention, 
and  the  observation  of  men.  In  childhood 
I  read  of  an  invisible  coat— -I  have  some- 
times worn  a  coat  teareeljf  vUibk ;  but  1 
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want  a  coat  that  would  render  me  hwmbh, 
I  hope  to  be  excused  without  giving  offence, 
at  I  should  be  very  ill  at  ease. 

^^  Mr.  Faux  would  hxfe  been  presented 
with  the  enclosed  papers  a  fortnight  baek, 
but  I  waited  a  &Tourable  opportunity. 
This  week  I  had  but  little  work  to  do. — 
L09  lo  1  here  they  are." 

A  poem  by  George  Bloomfield,  called 
*^  The  Spa,''  which,  being  of  local  interest, 
has  scarcely  passed  beyond  provincial  cir- 
cles, induced  the  following  public  (ettimo- 
nial  to  his  talents  and  virtues. 

Lines  addressed  to  Georob  Bloom- 
field,  BY  THE  Rev.  Ma.  Plumtree, 
LATE  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall^  Cam- 

BUnOB. 

Hail,  agttd  minstNl  I  wtU  thuw  barp  ihoirtt  ttrttBr, 

Tanefal  and  pleasiaglj  of  Th«tfbid  tma^  i 

Her  aUwj  BuaaeTy,  and  bar  aionndt  of  war. 

Her  late  disoorered,  healing,  blessed.  Spa  ; 

And  with  a  akilfol  band,  and  maater'a  art 

Haet  poared  the  tribate  of  a  (ratefvl  beaic. 

Tbj  taleat  mutt  aot  sleep.    Rasame  tbj  Ijn^ 

And  bid  it  in  soma  deeper  aotea  respira. 

Thy  great  Creator  and  thj  SaTionr  olaia 

The  emanatioBs  of  a  poet* s  flame. 

Poets  and  propbeti  opee  weie  names  entwin'd  : 

Ah,  whj  was  virtae  e'er  from  Terse  diqoia'd  7 

Ah,  why  hsTo  Christians  lent  a  willing  ear 

To  strains  'twas  sin  to  sing,  'twas  sin  to  hear  ? 

Will  Chriatiaas  Usten  to  a  Byron's  lay? 

To  Bloomfield,  rather,  admiration  pay. 

His  simple  totm,  with  piety  eajota'd. 

More  grateful  steal  on  my  attentive  mind ; 

And  if  it  thriUs  with  less  tomaltaons  joy. 

It  is  a  pleasare  free  from  all  alloy. 

Then,  ag«d  minstrel,  strike  thy  lyre  agaia. 

And  o'er  the  land  be  heard  thy  pleasiag  strain. 

And,  oh  I  may  Britain's  sobs  thy  lay  regard. 

And  gire  the  aged  minstrel  his  reward : 

Not  the  cheap  recompense  of  empty  praisa, 

Nor  e'en  the  crown  of  neTar«fadiag  bays ; 

Bat  sncb  as  may  effsetnally  assuage 

The  wants  and  cares  of  thy  deoliniag  age ; 

Aad  the  last  lay  that  shall  thy  lyre  employ, 

Aocompany  a  **  heart "  fbatsiags  for  joy. 

'The  hand  of  the  '*  aged  xninstrel"  is  now 
too  weak  to  strike  the  lyie ;  nor  will  his 
voice  again  be  heard.  Mr.  James  Burreil 
Faux,  of  Thetfoid,  Norfolk,  is  anxious  for 
immediate  assistance  in  George  Bloom- 
field's  behalf;  and  to  that  gentleman  com- 
munications and  contiibutions  should  be 
addressed.  All  that  the  Table  Book  can 
do,  is  thus  to  make  known  the  necetsity  of 
the  case,  and  to  entreat  pecuniary  relief 
from  those  who  have  hearts  to  foel,  and 
ability  to  give. 


Patrick  pa^e 

No.  XLVI. 

SERIOUS  FRAGMENTS. 
1. 

Hisary  layt  straagar  bonds  of  lore  tbaa  Natara ;  aad 
they  are  more  cna,  whom  the  saaia  misfortane  Joteed 
together,  thaa  whom  the  same  womb  gaTO  Ufa. 

3. 


mysool 


The  warm  embraoea  of  he '  flesh  is  now, 
Er'n  BOW  fonakiag;  tb'a  frail  body  mast 
Like  a  loat  fisather  fall  (bob  off  the  wiag 
OfVanitr-  fT,  ChmabmMm, 

8. 


eternity  1 


Withifl  whose  everlastiag  springa  we  shall 

Meat  with  those  joys,  whose  blasted  ambryoo  wave 

Here  mada  afbortiTa—  /T.  Chtmbtriam. 

4. 

Crown  decHned  bjf  a  SpiriiuQl  person* 

I  know  BO  more  the  way  to  temporal  rule. 

Than  be  thafs  born,  and  haa  his  yean  come  to  him. 

On  a  roagb  dasart—  Middhtom. 

5.    . 

To  a  Votareti. 

Saep  still  that  holy  aad  immacnlate  Are, 
Yon  chaste  lamp  of  eternity ;  'tis  a  treasure 
Too  precions  for  death's  moment  to  partake, 
Tke  twinkling  of  short  life.—  Middletom. 

The  fame  that  a  man  wins  hiaualf  ia  best ; 
That  ha  may  call  his  own :  hoaonrspat  to  him 
Make  bim  no  more  a  man  than  his  clothes  do, 
Wbidi  are  as  soon  ta'en  off;  for  in  the  warmth 
The  beat  comes  from  the  body,  not  the  weeds ; 
So  man's  trna  fame  most  etrike  from  his  owa  deads. 

MidiM»m, 

Adveniurere. 

The  SOBS  of  Fortoae,  she  has  aant  «s  forth 
To  thrive  by  the  red  sweat  of  oar  own  merits.— 

Jfidtfitea. 

8. 
New  made  Honour, 


forgstfolness 


Is  tbe  moat  pleasiag  virtae  they  eaa  bave, 
Thatdo  spring  ap  from  nothing ;  for  by  tha 
Foi^ttiBg  aU.  they  forget  whe ace  they  came. 

IIMffflaa. 
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9. 

PofkUrCiM* 
Aad  kt  tkf  Un&n  grow  in  Ittftli  to  wttDMt  tkis  with 


▲hVeaM,lMtbr 


VMtotkf  Mortd 
i*t  lOT*  I  Bifkt 


t  Ik 


Aad  If  ite  talM  I  kMT  to  tTM,  Md  Uuk  for  to 
ThM  doit  ma  wrosf  to  Into  Um  plftiBS,  aad  dally  ««t 

FalM  Paris T  ikia  ma  Mt  tkj vow.  wImb UtoaMid I 


VaraagaMiA 

dayaW 


old  lata  fvi 


:l»t 


10. 

—  fo«r  CCmaf**]  ditaaaa  Iha  Oodk  M*«r  gsra  to 
Bat  aaeb  aana  a>  had  a  spirit  too  groat 
Far  aU  hia  bady*!  patoafto  to  aarrt  it ; 
Whiok  aotia  Iho  oaaoat  of  jaw  amUtioB. 


Waafo 
iliff 


11. 

■attriad  iMt  ia  oar  aiaary.   Ma  to  a 
that  oaa  tan  watt  ia  a  ainow 


12 

•— >  apoa  whooa  layatoad  haad 
IW  adik'whito  pMfo  of  wwdoa  awaatlf  apraada.— 

Lo4g§. 

13. 

LmHci  Dancwg, 

— »  a  daa  awoot  oailhq«aka»  gaattj 
By  (ha  aoft  wiad  of  whiapariaf  ■Oki.'^ 


14. 


••—  aharp  wittad  PooU ;  whooa  awaat  * 

Af  akio  heaT*Bly  Goda  break  off  thoir  aaeter  draaghti, 

Aad  lay  thoir  oari  dowa  to  Iho  lowly  oarth— 


15. 
Onmdnret*  Lave. 

Old  men  do  aarar  traly  doat.  aatiU 
ThairohildreahriBc  thorn  babiaa.      SkMt^. 


16. 

To  afahe  Mktrea, 

•— —  thy  aaoMt 

•waetMiM  onot  the  aamo  of  hint  that  apakait.- 

oiAfrMy* 


17. 

HerodyJ0ttlmUf  to  Afariaame. 

Baat  fhoa  boheU  thyself  aad  ooald'ot 
8a  nura  porfaetMm?-^T*B  far  lova  of  thaa 
I  da  pfoiMudly  hato  thaa. 


.18. 
Cleopatra. 


TW 


that 


tovadfMT 


19. 
Conceit  of  a  Frimeee^  love. 

Twaa  bat  a  waldag  dwiam, 
hoa  madeit  thy  wiaha 
la  whiA  thy  foalieh  hopea  atrira  to 
▲  wfatehad  faeii^s  ea  eiekly  ehiUiaa  ^y 
With  health4oT0d  toya,  whieh  tor  a  tima 
Batdoaot  OBia  the  fit. 

30. 
C^kangimg  colour  at  $mUtn  newe. 

Why  look*at  thoo  rtd,  ted  pals,  aad  both,  aad 
thar?>- 

21. 
Rkk  Ueurer  to  kit  Mutroee. 


1  will  Bot  "ioy  my  tnaiaia  batia  thae^ 
Aad  ia  thy  koka  Til  oooat  it  oraiy  hour; 
Aad  thy  white  anaa  shall  be  as  baods  to  omw 
WheroiB  an  mighty  laidships  iiwfntad.^> 
ThoB  triamph,  Leoo,  richer  ia  thy  kiva, 
Thaa  all  tiba  hopes  of  treaaaia  I 
Never  waa  happy  Leoa  rieh  befero : 
Nor  over  was  I  ooTotoas  till  bow. 
That  I  saa  gold  ao  'fiaed  ia  thy  hair. 


22. 
Pwntaa. 

his  faea  damare,  with  haad 
Ob  breaat,  aa  yoa  have  saeo  a  eaa 
Aisuag  to  ohaat  his  andieBoot  waatiag 
Sigh,  to  saemholy,  till  ha  thoaghtoa 


23. 
Sects. 

Btoraity,  whioh  ponies  all  ths  world 
To  aamo  the  iBhabitaats  that  people  it ; 
Etsni^,  whose  aadisooTst'd  oaaatry 
We  tools  dirida  beft>re  we  oome  to  see  it; 
Making  oae  part  eoataiB  all  happiness. 
The  other  misery,  theo  vnseen  Aght  tor  it . 
All  sects  pret«ndi]^  to  a  right  of  cboioe. 
Yet  none  go  willingly  to  toke  a  part. 


asi 
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34. 

If  Ml  IS  »  T«f«boad  both  poov  and  prond* 

He  trsftdi  on  beuto  who  fire  him  dothat  and  food ; 

Bnt  tho  Ooda  catch  him  wheresoever  he  larks. 

Whip  him,  and  set  him  to  all  painful  works : 

And  ]ret  he  brags  he  ihall  be  erown*d  when  dead. 

Were  r?er  Princes  in  a  Bridewell  bred  ?     » 

Nothing  is  sinfaUj  begot  but  he : 

Can  bass-bom  Bastards  lawfnl  SorersigBS.  be  ? 

CrsiSM. 

25. 
Wuh—fw  Obicuriiy. 

Uow  miserable  a  thinf  is  a  Great  Manl-- 

Take  noisj  Texing  Oreataees  thsf  that  please ; 

GiTe  me  obseors  and  safe  and  silent  eaae. 

Acquaintance  and  commerce  let  me  hnve  nous 

With  any  po#erfol  Oiag  b«t  Tims  alons : 

Mj  rsst  let  Time  be  fearfnl  to  offead. 

And  creep  bj  me  as  bj  a  slvmbenng  fheiidi 

Till,  with  eaee  glntled,  tomj  bed  I  stsal. 

As  SMB  to  sleep  aflsr  a  plenteons  meaL 

Oh  wretched  he  who,  call'd  abroad  bj  power. 

To  know  himself  can  Bcver  Cad  an  how  I 

Strange  to  himself,  bnt  to  all  others  knows. 

Lends  every  one  his  life,  bat  nses  noas  ; 

So,  e*er  he  tasted  life,  to  death  he  goes; 

And  himsslf  loses,  e*er  himself  he  knows.      Orfwn#. 

26. 
Mind  eofutituimi  to  Ooodnmt, 

— —  yoa  may  do  this,  or  say  thing  yon  have  a  i 
to;  eren  in  year  ftntasy  there  is  a  sscret  connssl,  sso- 
ia«  that  all  yoar  actions,  nay  all  yonr  plsasarsib  are 
ia  some  exercise  of  Tirtoe—  H.  KUHgrtm, 

27. 
Returned  Pilgrim. 

To  man  how  sweet  is  breath  I  yet  swsstsot  ot  aB 
That  bi«ath,  which  from  his  aatiTc  air  doth  fall. 
Bow  many  weary  paces  bars  I  assasossd. 
How  amny  known  aad  nnkaown  dangers  past, 
Siaee  I  commenced  my  todioos  pUgriasage, 
The  last  great  work  of  my  death-yielding  age! 
Yet  am  I  Usat,  that  my  retnminff  banes 
Shall  be  rak't  ap  ia  Eaglaad's  peacefnl  earth. 

AnoMm 

28. 
Uemy. 

Natare  in  all  inferior  thiags  hath  set 
A  pitoh  or  term,  when  they  no  mors  shall  get 
laoicasB  and  oOtpriug.    Unrepaired  honses 
FaB  to  decay ;  old  cattle  eeass  to  breed ; 
Aad  sapless  trees  deny  more  frait  or  seed : 
Hie  earth  wonld  heartless  and  infertile  be. 
If  it  shonld  aerer  haTC  a  jnbilee. 
Oaly  the  Usarsr^s  Mdaey  'genders  ttiU ; 
Ths  tonger,  hutier ;  age  this  doth  aot  kill. 


He  Utcs  to  see  his  iloasy*s  Monsy's  Money 
Even  to  a  hvndred  generations  reaoh. 

An0n, 

29. 
Love  defined  by  contrariet. 

Fie,  fie,  how  heary  is  light  Lore  in  me  I— 
How  slow  rans  swift  Desirs  i — (his  leaden  air. 
This  poaderoos  feather,  merry  melaaeholy ; 
This  Passion,  which  bat  in  passion 
Hath  aot  his  perfect  shape.—  Dnjf. 

30. 
Good  Faiths 


What  are  we  batoar  wonbf  whea  they 
Paitk  Aottld  sncoeed,  and  that  shoald 


past, 
last. 


31. 
Weeping  for  good  news 

I  knew  yoar  sye  woold  be  first  serred ; 
ThatTs  the  soul's  taster  stiU  for  grief  or  Joy. 


32. 


Foreaken  Mietreee. 

1  thought  the  lost  perfection  of  mankind 
Was  in  that  man  restored  ;  aad  I  haTe  gricTed, 
ZxMt  Eden  too  was  not  re-rired  for  him ; 
And  a  new  Eve,  more  exeellent  tkaa  tlie  first. 
Created  Un  him,  that  he  might  have  aU 
The  jojrs  he  oonld  deserve :  and  he  fool*d  ais 
To  thiak  that  Eve  aad  Edsa  was  ia  me : 
That  he  was  made  for  ms,  aad  I  for  him. 

CrMvns. 

33. 

Love  surviving  Hope, 

*Tis  a  vain  glory  that  attaads  a  Lover, 
Never  to  say  he  quits ;  and,  whea  Hope  dies, 
The  gallaatry  of  Love  still  lives,  is  ohann*d 
With  kiadaesB  but  b  shadow.  Biwns. 

34. 

fFarriore, 

I  hate  these  poteat  madmen,  who  keep  all 
Mankind  awake,  whUe  they  by  their  great  deed* 
Are  dramming  hard  upon  ^is  hollow  world. 
Only  to  make'k  sound  to  last  for  ages. 

35. 

Life. 

What l^t we Uve for?  telllifo*s  fiaest tolo- 
To  eat,  to  driak,  to  sleep,  love,  and  enjoy, 
Aad  thea  to  love  ao  aiore  1 
To  talk  of  thiags  we  kaow  aot,  aad  to  kaow 
Nothint  bnt  things  not  worth  the  talkiaf  ot. 

Sir  R,  Fene,  jun 
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36. 
Broiktr,  •mfpos0d  dmi,  rweelved  bjf  a 

mm  unw^rtkymeiUm  dom  bff  kirn  f  at  which 
ht  tUmdhig  aboihed,  •*#  themfinieongro' 
iuktm  him: 

Mw  I  aiMt  joax  Ian.    Pfcidoa  nM,  mj^m- 

Iker;  I  wm  to  wjoyoe  at  tMt  your  laAiiBWi  brfiw  I 
OMld  tkart  witk'fM  is  wotlMr  joj. 

37. 
Pemmjutt  dead, 

TwM  bvt  jtnt  Mm  b«  w«Bt  awftf  i 
1  ksT*  not  yet  bad  tfaM  to  Aad  ft  IMT  s 
AndyttUw^taMeOoMtte  nuM  ftppwr, 
At  if  k« bad  bMB  atbowtad  ysani  from  ma. 
TiaM  talM  ao  ■iiwia  ia  atanity. 

SirJMmtHomm^, 

3a 

frtMCM    ChOTOCUT* 

Tla  Frtaek  an  paMtaf  e9artly,«ripe  of  wits 
JUbA,  bat  aAUaia>  diaaemblefa :  yoa  tbaU  baT« 
A  Fraaebaaa  daekiag  lower  tbaa  yoar  kaee. 
At  Iba  iaatMit  BMWkiag  eT*A  year  Tery  dioe-tyei. 

39. 
Esove  matt  die  gentfy, 

I  boperl  yiaar  ffnat  experieMe.  aad  yoar  yean, 
WoaU  bave  fHored  patleaea  latber  to  yoar  aoal,     . 
Tbaa  to  braak  off  la  tbis  antaaied  paerinn. 
Howa'er  tbe  roa|b  baad  of  tbo  aatoward  world 
Hatb  BMlded  yoar  proecediage  ia  tbie  aiattor. 
Yet  I  aa  aan  tbe  ftnt  iateat  wae  tovc. 
Tbea  eiaee  tbe  dnt  tprbf  waa  to  tweet  aad  warm. 
Let  it  die  featly ;  ae*er  kill  it  witb  a  acoiB.     Ai 

40. 

Poetic  Dietian. 

—  wortbiettpoeti 

Sbaa  oomaKHt  aad  plebeiaa  formt  of  tpeeob, 

Erery  illiberal  aad  affected  phraee. 

To  elotbe  tbeir  matter ;  aad  togetber  tye 

Matter  aad  form  witb  art  aad  deoeaoy. 


43. 
Good  wit  to  be  kuehaadad, 

«  at  of  lioaa  it  it  aaid,  aad  eai^ca, 
tbey  fo,  t^  draw  Oflir 


4t. 

Author  Fanitjf, 

—— » tbe  fooliib  Pbet,  tbat  ttill  writ 

All  bit  oiott  telf-loTed  Tene  ta  paper  royal. 

Or  parrhoMat  raled  witb  lead,  tmootb'd  with   the 

pnmiee, 
Booad  riebly  ap,  aad  ttraaf  witb  oriaMoa  ttringt ; 
Nerer  to  blett  at  wbea  be  writ  aad  nad 
Tbe  •pO'IoTediitne  of  hit  brain  ;  aod  acver 
Bat  JoytBf  in  biaitelf,  admiriaf  ever — 


eatploy 


Tbat 

Ckaa  ap,  to  tbaa  rebatiag  of  tbeir  abai 
Sooar  wife  abarpoeea,  wbieb  we  iboald 
la  aoblaat\Bow]«dge,  we  thoald  aofor 
la  Tile  aad  Talgar.adBUxatioaa. 

43. 

ImpoeeibiSijf  of  ait«uHmgf  a  bar  to  deeire. 

Notbiaf  ie  man  ordiaary,  tbaa  for  my  Lady  to  kyra 
ber  GeaUeahaa ;  or  Ifistrett  Aaae,  ber  Cttbei^t  man. 
Bntif  aeovntryelowi)  oomug  ap  bitber,aad  lefbiiig 
tor  bit  lawyer  in  Ony't  Iaa,\tboe]d  ttep  iato  tbe 
walkt.aad  then  eboaUebaaoe  to  spy  tome  master- 
ibip  of  aatnre  i  tooM  filmed  Beauty,  tbat  fo/r  a  tame 
batt  baea  the  aame ;  be  woold  ttaad  aaiaaed,  perbape 
with  tbat  bit  Joan  were  taA,  bat  fartber  woald  aot  be 
ttimd,    ImpotabUity  woald 

stop  non  bold  detiret, 
Aad  qaeaeb  Cboee  qmrbt  tbat  eke  woold  tan  to  fiic& 


44. 

HkeoTjf  ofwteu*e  choice  in  a  Beauip. 

L— 8be  bae  a  moat  complete  aad  perfect  beaaty  ; 
aor  caa  tbe  greataat  eritie  ia  tbit  sort  find  any  fault 
witb  tbe  Isatt  proportion  of  ber  £aee.  bat  yet  bm 
tboogbt  I  wae  ao  tton  token  witb  it,  tbaa  I  tboaJd  be 
witb  toBM  oarioat  well-drawn  jnetora. 

S. — ^That  ia  aomewbat  etraqge. 

l.^Ia  my  miad.  aot  at  all ;  for  it  ts  aot  alwaya  tbat 
we  an  goreraed  by  what  tbe  general  fancy  of  tbe 
world  caUt  beaaty  {  for  eadb  ton)  batb  soaoe  predooi- 
aant  thoagbtt,  wbldi  wbea  tbey  light  on  cnght  that 
ttrikee  oa  tbem,  then  it  aotbing  doet  mora  inflame 
And  at  ia  made  that  pleaeeth  not  most,  wbicb  with 
tbe  greatett  art  end  tkill  it  oompoeod ;  bnt  tboee  ain 
tbat  do  retemble  aad  stir  op  aoiae  dormant  paeaioa,  to 
which  tbe  mind  is  addicted ;  eo,  I  beliere,  nev«r  yet 
wat  aay  one  mneb  token  witb  a  face,  in  wbicb  be  did 
aot  espy  ongbt  that  did  looae  ajd  pot  ia  motieii  aome 
aibetioB  tbat  batb  raled  ia  bit  tboagbt%  besides  tboee 
featares  which,  oaly  for  the  sake  of  commoa  opanioa, 
we  an  foned  to  say  do  pleaee.  B.  Pmlmiek. 

C.  L. 


GENERAL  REMINISCENCES 

OF 

THREE,  THIRD,  and  THRICE. 

•*  Thrice  Hm  briadled  cat  batb  mewed— 

Thrice  to  tUae  aad  thrice  to  mine. 

And  thrice  again  to  make  ap  min." -SAakapnre, 

The  ordinal,  cardinal,  or  numeral, Three, 
possesses  strong.er  power  of  associating 
application  than  any  other  figure  in  history, 
or  literature.     From  the  first  notice  of  the 
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Creation,  JElohim  is  understood  to  signify  for  the  death  of  a  man.  The  third  attack 
the  Trinity.  When  the  third  day  was  of  apoplexy  is  thought  fatal.  Tlie  third 
created,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  set  finger  of  the  left  hand  bears  the  marriage 
in  the  firmament.  Christ's  resurrection  was  ring.  A  Latin  motto  is  tria  una  injuneta, 
on  the  third  day,  and  his  crucifixion  between  The  witches  in  Macbeth  ask-,  **  When  shall 
two  thieves  Noah's  sons  were  Shem,  we  three  meet  again  ?*'  There  are  signs  of 
Ham,  and  Japheth.  Job's  daughters  were  the  Three  Crowns,  Three  Pigeons,  Three 
Keziah,  Jemima,  and  Kerenhappuck ;  his  Cups,  Three  Tuns,  Three  Brewers,  Three 
comforters  were  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zo-  Johns,  Three  Bells,  and  others,  to  an  infi* 
phar.  Time  is  divided  into  three  parts,  nite  degree.  In  the  church  service  are 
The  ancients  rose  at  the  third  hour.  The  the  clerk,  curate,  and  preacher ;  three 
Brahmins  have  their  Birmah,  Vishnu,  and  priests  serve  at  the  papal  shrine.  In  the 
Siva ;  the  Persians  their  Oromanes,  Mithra,  courts  of  justice  are  the  judge,  the  jury,  and 
and  Mithras;  the  Egyptians  their  Osiris,  the  culprit.  In  physic,  the  physician's 
Isis,  and  Orus ;  the  Arabians  their  Allah,  consultation  is  three.  An  arbitration  is 
Al  Uzza,  and  Manah ;  the  Phcenicians  and  three.  A  dusd  public-house  sign  is,  with 
Tyrians  their  Belus,  Urania,  and  Adonis ;  the  gazer  added  quaintly,  "  We  three 
the  Greeks  their  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  loggerheads  be.''  The  three  warnings 
Pluto.  Aristotle,  Pli^arch,  and  Macrobius,  are  celebrated.  The  Jews  boasted  of  Abra- 
wrote  on  the  doctrine  of  numbers.  Clotho,  ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  United  King* 
Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  were  three  Fates,  dom  is  England,  (Wales  included,)  Ireland, 
The  children  that  enduned  the  fiery  furnace  and  Scotland.  Who  has  not  read  of  Three- 
were  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego.  fingered  Jack?  of  Octavius,  Lepidus,  and 
Jupitei's  thunderbolt  had  three  forks ;  Anthony  ?  A  nest  of  chests  is  tnree.  The 
Neptune's  trident,  three  prongs ;  Cerberus  British  toast  is  echoed  by  hip  I  hip  1  huz- 
three  heads.  The  Pythian  priestess  sat  on  zali  1  Three  signals  decided  the  fate  of 
a  tripod.*  There  were  the  three  Pares ;  Lucius  Junius.  In  the  third  year  of  Cyrus 
the  tnree  Furies ;  three  attributes  of  the  the  name  of  Belteshazzar  was  revealed  to 
sun,  Sol,  Apollo,  and  Liber ;  of  the  moon,  Daniel :  his  prophecy  was,  that  *'  three 
Hecate,  Diana,  and  Luna.  David  prayed  kings  should  stand  up  in  Persia;"  and 
three  times  a  day.  The  Hindoos  make  Daniel  mourned  three  weeks  by  reason  of 
three  suppressions  of  the  breath  when  me^  his  vision.  The  beast  that  he  saw,  had 
dilating  on  the  triliteral  syllabi^  O'M.  The  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it.  The  house-. 
Sabians  prayed  morning,  noon,  and  night,  holder  went  about  the  third  hour,  and  saw 
Three  bows  of  the  head,  and  three  prostra-  others  standing  idle  in  the  market-place, 
tions  are  peculiar  to  some  nations.  In  Daniel's  petition  was  made  three  times.  In 
England,  are  king,  lords,  and  commons,  the  Revelations,  the  third  part  of  the  crea- 
The  ancients  washed  their  eyes  three  times;  tures  which  were  in  the  sea  and  had  life, 
drunk  potions  out  of  three  cups.  The  died.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  are  three 
Salians  oeat  the  ground  three  times  in  their  virtues.  The  pnests'  abodes  in  Eziekel 
dance.  Three  times  were  allowed  for  exe-  were  three  chambeis.  In  the  prophecy  it 
orations,  for  spitting  on  the  ground  and  says,  **  A  third  part  of  the  hair  shall  be 
sneezing.  Juno  Lucina  was  invoked  three  burnt ;  a  third  part  fall  by  the  sword ;  a 
times  in  favour  of  childbirth.  Three  steps  third  part  scattered  by  the  wind."  Demos- 
were  allowed  to  ascend  the  throne  or  the  thenes  says,  **  Three  years  after,  he  met 
altar.  Persons  dipped  thrice  into  wells  for  with  the  same  fate  as  .£schines,  and  was 
cure.  Persons  were  touched  thrice  for  the  also  banished  from  Athens."  History  unites 
king's  evil.  Three  parts  of  the  old  world  an  Aristides,  a  Cimon,  and  a  Phocion. 
only  were  known.  The  three  professions  Peter's  denial  was  given  by  the  cock  crow* 
are  law,  divinity,  and  physic.  Three  chirps  ing  thrice.  Homer,  in  his  Frogs  and  Mioe^ 
of  a  cricket  is  said  to  be  a  sign  of  deatn.  says, 
Coleridge  makes  his  mastiff  bitch  howl  ..  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^               ^ 

three  times  for  his  Lady  Chnstabel.     The  ^hree  «>».,  lOa. !  before  their  father,  de«l." 
papist  crosses  himself  three  times.     The 

raven's  croak,  or  the  owl's  triad  screech.  Pope  Alexander  III.,  1182,  compelled  the 

indicates  (it  is  said)  ill  omens.     Three  kings  of  England  and  France  to  hold  the 

crows  in  a  gutter  betoken  good  to  the  be-  stirrups  of  his  saddle  when   he  mounted 

holder.    The  funeral  bell  is  tolled  thrice  his  horse.      King   Richard    III.  put  an 

^— end  to  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses 

*•'  ^  w?''*"^v**!?\!l**  ?"*  ^Pc   ^i  "  •■^*-  of  York  and  Lancaster,  1483.     Peter  III, 

tioaurleft  in  the  field  to  ke«p  witchee  from  iDjennf  ,             ,    4«.^a       vr*     •!     ^^a    I'l. 

thecatUc.  '"as  deposed   1762.     Virgil,  566,  lib.  viii. 
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uysy  Nasccnti  cui  frw  uumas  Feronia 
mater — ter  letho  stemendiu  erat:  and 
again,  trtf  ulnas— #HA«t  nodis.  Milton's 
three  fierce  sfMrits  were  Ariel,  Arioch,  and 
RamieL  Lord  Nelson's  ship,  the  Victory, 
attacked  the  Trinidad.*  Fairs  are  usually 
chattered  for  three  days.  Persons  used  to 
walk  three  times  round  Horn  church.  The 
pawnbroker  has  three  halls.  A  hearth  has 
a  poker,  tongs,  and  shoveLf  The  sentinel 
asks — **  Who  comes  there?'  thrice,  before 
he  dares  lerel  his  ibelock  at  the  intruder. 
Three  candles  in  a  room  are  said  to  indi- 
cate d^ath  in  the  &mily.  The  bashaw  wears 
three  tails.  The  passion  flower  has  three 
spires. 

Thus,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  how  intir 
mately  the  number  three  has  been,  and  is, 
•onnected  with  events  and  circumstances, 
hypothetical  and  absolute.  Were  the  sub- 
ject worth  tracing  further,  scarcely  a  poetic 
or  prose  writer,  but  is  liberal  in  the  use  of 
this  number.  Considering,  howcTer,  that 
the  addactions  already  given  are  such  as  to 
eatisfy  the  moat  fastidious  disciples  of  the 
s<iuare  root,  need  I  perform  a  triple  ctoIu- 
tioQ  in  this  threefola  science  of  pure  and 
mixed  numbers  ?  I  conclude  by  apologis- 
ing for  not  haying  treated  the  subject  like 
a  lexico^pher,  in  technical  aiid  alphabeti- 
cal routine.  J*  K.  P. 

Deeetmber,  1827. 


s. 


Thy  fsM  an  ftravBd  Om,  fair  mty  «f ; 
Tkj  mmu  are  Cut  oakinf ,  Um  wiekad 
Yet  proodlf.  er'a  aoir.  thy  high-plaee  doat  thoa  teU. 
Girt  Toaad  with  the  pomp  of  4heir  steel  aad  &eir  folA; 
▲ad  a  pearl  of  rich  priee,  oa  ihiae  hill-lop  art 
Meet  to  jewel  the  erowa  of  a  eoaqaeror^  higk 
Yet  deem  aot  thj  bobs  to  that  haaghtf  arraj. 
Will  fliac  thee  vaheeded,  oabled  fat  away. 
Shall  the  prowl  heathen  tnad  where  thy 

have  trod? 
Shall  the  namea  exalt  ia  the  **  Holy  of  God?" 
No— the  hearts  of  thy  ehildTCB  are  oae^— to  haelback 
The  menileie  wrath  of  the  GeatilMr  attack. 
For  thahoiae  of  their  iathers  toweia  ycCia  their  eye, 
As  they  KTed  will  tft^y  liTOb  ae  they  died  watt  Cftiy  diib 

a. 

« 

Bat  weak  islUae  arsBovr.  aad  wortUess  thy  aifht^ 
A  ftereer  thaa  naa  striTss  sgainst  thee  in  igllt. 
And  ia  Taia  shall  the  ehiela  of  thy  battle  withaland 
The  ▼nee  of  his  thander.  the  bolt  ia  his  kaad  s 
Hie  wrath  knofwi  no  refage,his  might  kaowa  no  bar, 
Thestoot  spear  he  readeth,  aad  baxas  the  swift  car. 
Thon  Shalt  emmhle  to  aoaght  ia  the  day  of  hia  wrath. 
Like  the  vaed  trampled  down  ia  the  whidwind'a  wild 
path. 


For  the  Table  Book. 
DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 

kdm  MTt  XJm  H  •  umruXd^nrmi, 

Lao.  Et.  0.  xzi.  ▼.  6. 

1. 


Weep,  dsaghter  of  Jadah  I  that  UmptA  haA 
Aal  It  laagheth  to  soora  ttie  mild  Te^eeao 
Weep,  daaghter  of  Jadah  I  a  Teofeaaee  so  drend 
Is  borstiaf  Vea  aow  o'er  thy  deeolato  heacU 
That  the  stora  Komaa  eyes  it  with  doobt  aikl 


with 


0*erfhe 
Ayel  the 


cheek  of  the  eoaqaeror  there  steals  a  soft  tear 


kSa  for  thee  feels  a  paag  of  .. 
'  U»y  soa  shall  for  ever  be 


Bt; 


Hark  I  sfaia  to  the  oaoet— the  portals  gape  wide— 
Aad  the  warriors  stresm  forth  ia  the  rash  of  their 

pride. 
The  eeld  reekless  eya  of  the  Bomaa  (lows  red. 
At  the  eoaad  of  their  deathlike  aad  trampetkss  tread ; 
For  he  knows  (hat  the  workiags  of  freasy  are  there. 
The  triamph  of  deadi  aad  the  might  of  despair. 
Heart»— that  wildly  firs  oa  bat  to  riot  ia  paia— 
lipe— that  laagh,  as  ia  soora,  at  the  links  of  the  chain— 
And  fall  many  a  plams  shall  yon  eagle  let  fall. 
Sre  she  wing  her  fteroe  flight  o*er  the  rift  of  (he  wall ; 
Xre  she  soar  oa  the  dark  eload  of  eoaqaest  aad  rest. 
Ob  the  rack  of  that  temple,  the  strength  of  her  best 

•  The  Tn»  Honit  are  explaiaed  ia  the  Bmiy-D^ 


6. 


Oae  sfaott  fliokeriag  blase;- 
The  glory  of  ysais  ia  the  work  of  a  day : 
The  fair  erowa  of  Jacob  lies  trod  in  ths  dos^ 
Aad  shipwreek'd  Is  now  the  strong  hold  of  his  trast ; 
The*  the  foaes  haye  ludes.  aad  the  fowls  hare  a  ncex. 
Yet  the  **  seed  of  the  Promised  "*  finds  nowhera  to 

rest; 
And  despised  shall  be  lire  ob,  ia  darkness  aad  night. 
Till  a  Salem  more  blessed  shall  gladden  his  sight ; 
The  eonrto  of  whoee  honee,  in  their  measareless  girth. 
Shall  compass  the  tribes  aad  the  thoasands  of  earth  ; 
Where  none,  sbtc  ia  triamph.  their  tmcos  shall  raiar, 
Aad  ao  tramp  shall  peal  forth  saTS  the  trnmpet  of 

praise. 
In  a  laalm  far  above.  o*er  that  red  eagle's  nest. 
Where  the  prood  cease  fiom  wroag,  and  the  poor  ma 

at  rest. 


f  For  the  use  of  which  threepeace,  hf  arth  moo^, 
•nm»  fomirrlT  puid. 
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APOSTLE  SPOONS. 


PATIENT  COURTSHIP. 


To  the  Editor. 


For  the  TMe  Book. 


Dear  Sir, — In  Roger  North's  Life  of  his 
brother,  Sir  Dudley  North,  (4 to,  London, 
1744,)  occurs  the  follovring  passage,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  account  you  gave 
your  readers  {Every-Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p. 
176,)  of  "  Apostle  Spoons,*'  may  be  accept- 
able to  you. 

Mr.  North,  after  some  opnosition,  was 
elected  sheriff  of  London ;  ana  after  stating 
this,  his  biographer  thus  proceeds  :  ^  When 
all  the  forms  of  this  snrieval  instalment 
were  over,  Mr.  North  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  .  .  .  and,  as  the  custom 
of  feasting,  lately  laid  aside,  was  now  re- 
sumed, Mr.  North  took  a  great  hall,  that 
belonged  to  one  of  the  companies,  and  kept 
his  entertainments  there.  He  had  diverse 
Teiv  considerable  presents  from  friends 
ana  relations,  besiaes  the  compliments 
of  the  several  companies  mviting  them- 
selves and  wives  to  dinner,  dropping  their 
gnineySf  and  taking  apostles*  spoons  in  the 
room  of  thetn  ;  which,  with  what  they  ate 
and  drank,  and  such  as  came  m  the  shape 
of  wives*  (for  they  often  gratified  a  she- 
friend  or  relation  with  that  preferment,) 
carried  away,  made  but  an  indifferent  bar- 
gain. The  Middle  Templars,  (because  of 
his  relation  to  the  lord  chief  justice  North, 
who  was  of  that  Society,)  came  with  a  com- 
pliment, and  a  purse  of  one  hundred  gui- 
neys,  and  were  entertained.  The  mirth 
and  rejoicing  that  was  in  the  city,  as  well 
at  these  feast?  'u  u>  jnvate  entertainments, 
is  scarce  to  be  expressed/' 

In  perusing  this  quaintly  written  volume, 
there  occur  two  or  three  passages,  which 
deserve  to  be  ranked  as  aphorisms.  For 
your  own  reading  I  here  add  them  :— 

*^  Better  a  loss  at  sea  than  a  bad  debt  on 
land.  The  former  has  no  worse  conse- 
quence than  itself;  but  the  other  draws 
loss  of  time  and  pains,  which  might  be  em* 
ployed  to  more  profit." 

**  Whoever  serves  a  community,  and 
does  not  secure  his  reward,  will  meet  with 
quarrels  instead  of  thanks,  for  all  the  good 
he  may  have  done  it." 

Sir  Dudley  was  wont  to  remark,  **  Lav 
nothing  to  heart  which  you  cannot  heip* ' 
A  most  useful  principle  of  life. 


I  knew  a  man  that  went  courting  his 
sweetheart  the  distance  of  three  miles  every 
evening  for  fourteen  years,  besides  dodging 
her  home  after  church,  Sunday  afternoons ; 
making  above  15,000  miles.  For  the  first 
seven  years  he  only  stood  and  courted  in 
the  door-porch;  but  for  the  remaining 
period,  he  ventured  (what  a  liberty  after  a 
septennial  attachment  I)  to  hang  ms  hat  on 
a  pin  in  the  passage  and  sit  in  the  kitchen 
settle.  The  wedding— a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished — was  solemnized 
when  Robert  and  Hannah  were  in  their 
''  sear  and  yellow  leaf  They  had  no 
family  **  to  crv  their  fading  charms  into 
the  grave."  Though  their  courtship  had 
been  long,  cool,  and  deliberate,  they  were 
not  the  happiest  couple  in  the  village ;  to 
that  union  of  temper,  which  is  so  essential 
in  wedded  life,  they  were  strangers. 

«  •  p 


I  am,  &c. 


ffhitehaven, 
Sept.  12, 1827. 


J.  G. 


OLD  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVANTS. 

•*  In  thoir  deatk  they  were  aot  divided.** 

To  the  Editor 

Sir,— The  following  memorial  I  copied 
from  a  tablet,  on  the  right  hand  side  or  the 
clergyman's  desk,  in  the  beautiful  little 
church  at  Homsey.  The  scarceness  of 
similar  inscriptions  make  this  valuable. 

S.  T.  L. 

*'  E&ECTED  to  the  memory  of  Mart 
Parsons,  the  diligent,  faithful,  and 
affectionate  servant,  in  a  family  during 
a  period  of  57  years.  She  died  on 
the  22d  day  of  November,  1806, 
aged  85. 

*'  Also  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth 
Decker,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
the  above;  who,  after  an  ezemplaxy 
service  of  47  years  in  the  same  family, 
died  on  the  2d  of  February,  1809, 
aged  75. 

**  Their  remains,  by  their  mutuai  re- 
quest, were  in  terred  in  the  ^ame 

GRAVE." 
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OW  TUB 

AMCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 
No.  XXXVI. 

• 

Merely  a  curaory  mention  of  all  the  im- 
portant discoveries  in  geometry,  mathe- 
matics, and  philosophy,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  ancients,  would  form  a 
large  book ;  yet  a  few  of  these  particulars 
will  be  adverted  to  by  way  of  concluding 
the  serief  of  articles  under  the  present 
title. 

Amciemt  Philosophers. 

Tkalm  was  the  first  we  know  of  who 
predicted  eclipses.  He  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages that  must  arise  from  a  due  obser- 
vation of  the  little  bear  or  polar  star ;  and 
taught  that  the  earth  waa  round,  and  the 
ecliptic  in  an  oblique  position. 

PytheoM  also,  by  accurate  observations  at 
Marseilles,  more  than  300  years  before 
Christ,  determined  the  obli<|uity  of  the 
ecliptic,  by  means  of  the  solstitial  shadow  of 
t)ie  sun  upon  a  dial.  He  found  the  height 
of  Uie  gnomon  was  to  the  length  of  the 
shadow  as  600  to  213  i  ;  whence  he  con- 
cluded, that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  was 
23^  49^  When  Gassendi  vras  at  Marseilles 
with  the  celebrated  Peiresc,  he  reiterated 
the  eiperiment,  and  found  it  very  just. 

Thalet  went  to  the  Egyptians  to  be  in- 
structed in  geometry,  and  himself  instructed 
them  in  that  science.  He  showed  them 
how  to  measure  the  pyramids  by  the  length 
of  their  shades,  and  to  determine  the  mea- 
sure of  inaccessible  heights  and  distances, 
by  the  proportion  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle. 
He  demonstrated  the  various  properties  of 
the  circle;  he  discovered,  respecting  the 
isosceles  triangle,  that  the  angles  at  its  base 
were  equal ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  found, 
that  in  nght  lines  cutting  one  another,  the 
opposite  angles  are  equal. 

Amueimander^  the  successor  of  Thales, 
was  the  inventor  of  the  armillary  sphere, 
and  of  sun-horoloses,  or  dials;  he  was 
likewise  the  first  who'  drew  a  geographical 
map. 

Pythagoriu  was  the  first  who  gave  sure 
and  fundamental  precepts  in  music.  Struck 
by  the  difference  of  sounds  which  issued 
from  the  hammers  of  a  forge,  but  came  into 
unison  at  the  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  eighth 
percussions,  he  conjectured  that  this  must 
proceed  from  the  difference  of  weight  in 


the  hammers ;  he  weighed  them,  and  foana 
he  had  conjectured  right.  Upon  this  he 
wound  up  some  musical  strings,  in  number 
equal  to  the  hammers,  and  of  a  length  pro- 
portioned to  their  weight ;  and  Tound,  that 
at  the  same  interrals,  they  correspoiided 
with  the  hammeis  in  sound.  Upon  this 
principle  he  devised  the  monochord ;  an 
instrument  of  one  strings  c^nble  of  deter- 
mining the  various  relations  of  sound.  He 
also  made  many  fine  discoveries  in  geo- 
metry. 

Plato  by  his  studies  in  mathematics  was 
enabled  to  devise  the  analytic  method,  or 
that  geometric  analysis,  which  enables  as  to 
find  the  truth  we  are  in  quest  of,  out  of  the 
proposition  itself  which  we  want  to  resolve. 
He  It  was  who  at  length  solved  the  fiunous 
problem,  respecting  the  duplication  of  the 
cube.  To  him  also  is  ascribed  the  solution 
of  the  problem  concerning  the  trisectioa  of 
an  angle;  and  the  discovery  of  conic 
sections. 

Hipparekitt  discovered  the  elements  of 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry. 

Diopktmtet,  who  lived  360  yean  before 
Jesus  Christ,  was  the  inventor  of  algebra. 
It  was  from  this  science  that  the  ancients 
drew  those  long  and  difficult  demonstra^ 
tions  which  we  meet  with  in  their  works. 
They  are  presumed  to  have  aimed  at  con- 
cealmg  a  method  which  furnished  them  with 
so  many  beautiful  and  difficult  demonstra- 
tions ;  and  to  have  preferred  the  proving  of 
their  propositions  by  reasonings  ai/<iA«t#ri£aR, 
rather  than  hazard  the  disclosure  of  the 
means  by  which  they  arrived  more  directly 
at  the  result  of  what  they  demonstrated. 
We  meet  with  strong  traces  of  algebra  in 
the  1 3th  book  of  Euclid.  From  the  time  of 
Diophantes,  algebra  made  but  small  pro- 
gress, till  that  of  Vietus,  who  restored  and 
perfected  it,  and  was  the  first  who  marked 
the  known  quantities  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Descartes  afterwards  applied 
it  to  geometry. 

ArutarckuM  was  the  first  who  suggested 
a  method  of  measuring  the  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth,  by  means  of  the  halt 
section  of  the  moon's  disk,  or  that  phasis  of 
it  wherein  it  appears  to  us  when  it  is  in  its 
quadratures. 

Htpparchus  was  the  first  who  calculated 
tables  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  composed  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars. 
He  was  also  the  first  who,  from  the  obser- 
vation of  eclipses,  determined  the  longi- 
tude of  places  upon  earth :  but  his  highest 
honour  is,  that  he  laid  the  first  foundations 
for  the  discovery  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes. 
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ArcMmedet  discovered  the  square  of  the  human  genius.    He  perfected  the  manner 
parabola,  the  properties  of  spiral  hnes,  the  of  augmenting  the  mechanic  powers,  by  the 
proportion  of  the  sphere  to  the  cylinder,  multiplication  of  wheels  ana  pullies ;  and 
and  the  true  principles  of  statics  and  hy-  carricKi  mechanics  so  far,  that  his  works 
drostatics.    Ilis  sagacity  is  evident  from  surpass  imagination, 
the  means  be  adopted  to  discover  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  that  was  mixed  along  witn  the  Mechavics. 
gold,  in  the  crown  of  king  Hieron.     He        rru^  • u-     '      r     -.     •  i.- 

^Ded  upon  the  prindpleT  that  all  bodies  ^  J?U?.K  fK^.-^t^V" t '  ?L?*''.r'"°* 

immerged  Z  wateV  uJ  JMt  so  much  of  ^^  ^h"*  the  ancienu  adapted  to  the  pur- 

their  weight,  as  a  quantity  of  water  equal  S^„*>f  ''"•  P^T*  *e.T  amaimg  profi- 

to  them  fn  bulk  wSghs.  'fience  he  dUw  V^JJ'^^T^'     L"  .u '^'vS,!" 

this  coDsequedce,  tL  gold  being  mo>«  ff^^'!*  ^^^    ^^   f^    **"  ^""'y 

compact  must  lo^  less  of  iu  weigit,  and  SSy^SJ^ft*"  =  T*."'    k*""  J*'*l  ''•T 

silver  more  J  and  that  a  mingled  miiss  of  fj*l!?ii*^y-r!  '!!'  m  height,  and  suty 

both,  must  1^  in  proportion  to  the  quan.  '"  v°J^';.  "Ti?  ^"^  ^^  ""''r  f  °"?u' 

titles  mingled,      ^ei^-ing  thei«fow  the  "tSrS"h'^',l'??„^"*"';P'^^S'"''?J'|,* 

crown  in  water  and  in  air,  tnd  two  masses,  f^'^  ' -kI"^*^  .1  T^  TV  V  '°  "^^        .1*' 

the  one  of  gold,  the  otber-of  siWer,  equal  ii^  t.n    ^f  ^h-Pii.J^  .^.  tL      »  "1^5"  ** 

weight  to  tie  cUn ;  he  thence  d«lteriDined  ""^i.  ?f  ♦'^*  f^  ."^^r'^'.if®'"**^,  ^ 

what  each  lost  of  their  weight,  and  so  soWed  J^tf  .o^'".  ^^^°,  *"'  **,  '^^ ' 

the  problem.     He  likewi^  invented  a ^  iS^  t^^'X^T^^^J^^t 

petual  terew,  valuable  on  account  of  its  ,„  .i,_„!3    '       TT^    ■        """""•  "*■• 

feeing  capable  to  oveicome  any  resistance;  ?ri*'^r'!fL  ,i^?  ^8"^*^  »'.-^'««"- 

and  the  Vcr*«,  that  still  goes'by  his  own  ^?%if ff*?*. .^^u""'  '«»""'  ?*  .."T^ 

name  used  in  the  elevatine  of  water      He  "^  •'"^™   C«sar,   by  means    of  wheels, 

alone'defended  the  city  of  Syracuse,  by  op-  ET.S'.^iJ?^"''  nia<*ineiy   drew  from 

posing  to  the  efforts  of  tile  ilomani  tfie  Jflf  PS^'P°!^"1T'"'?  °'  "*'*''  "!'* 

resouraes  of  his  senius     Bv  means  of  ma  discharged  it  upon  the  adverse  army  to 

chines,  of  his  owS  construction,  he  rendered  ''''^l!!!;^?*  ^TJ°f.'"'^"       .i  vn    r., 

Syracie  inaccessible.  Sometii^es  he  hurled  ,„^*f  t^'fJ^'^ST'l"""*  *''!  °^  "" 

u^  the  land  forces  stones  of  such  enor-  S«u^n„  if  S      T'.^^k        '*^* 

mous  size,  as  crushed  whole  phalanxes  ol  ^'f »  «?^''«, '»  ^.P**  ^^^^  ""S^'fi: 

them  at  once.     When  they  retaW  from  the  S.'^L^"?..!  -hiSS"  -.u           '"^  ^c 

walls,  he  overwhelmed  Lm  with  arrows  5^^  JA^L"/"*^.'S*  •»°"'""«"'»  »' 

Innumerable,  and  beams  of  a  prodigious  *«  P«>to«»  of  ancient  Rome. 

weight,  discharged  from  catapults  and  ba-  ^              f^ 

list*.     If  their  vessels  approached  the  fort,  amciemt  v^ities. 

he  seized  them  by  the  prows  with  grapples  The  finest  cities  of  Europe  convey  no 

of  iron,  which  he  let  down  upon  them  from  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  Babylon, 

the  wall,  and  rearing  them  up  in  the  air,  to  which  being  fifieen  leagues  in  circumfer- 

the  great  astonishment    of   every    body,  ence,  was  encompassed  with    walls  two 

shook  them  with  such  violence,  as  either  to  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  fifty  in  breadth, 

break  them  in  pieces,  or  sink  them  to  the  whose  sides  were  adorned  with  gardens  of 

bottom.   When  they  kept  at  a  distance  from  a  prodigious  extent,  which  arose  in  terraces 

the  haven,  he  focalized  nre  from  heaven,  and  one  above  another,  to  the  very  summit  of 

wrapped  them  in  sudden  and  inevitable  con-  the  walls.   For  the  watering  of  these  gar- 

flagration.    He  once  said  to  king  Hieron,  dens  there  were  machines,  which  raised  the 

'*  Give  me  but  a  place  to  stand  upon,  and  water  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  highest  of 

I   will  move  the  earth."-  The  king  was  the  terraces.     The  tower  of  Belus,  arising 

amazed  by  the  declaration,  and  Archimedes  out  of  the  middle  of  the  temple,  was  of  so 

gave  him  a  specimen  of  his    power   by  vast  a  height,  that  some  authors  have  not 

launching  singly  by  himself  a  ship  of  a  ventured  to  assign  its  altitude;  others  put 

prodigious  size.    He  built  for  the  king  an  it  a't  a  thousand  paces, 

immense  galley,  of  twenty  banks  of  oars,  Ecbatane,  the  capital  of  Media,  was  eight 

containing  spacious  apartments,  gardens,  leagues  in  circumference,  aird  surrounded 

walks,  ponds,  and  every  convenience  re-  with  seven  walls  in   form  of  an  amphi 

quired  by  regal  dignity.    He  constructed  a  theatre,  the  battlements  of  which  were  ol 

sphere,  representing,  the  motions  of  the  various  colours,  white,  black,  scarlet,  blue, 

stars,  which  Cicero  esteemed  one  of  the  and  orange ;  all  of  them  covered  with  silver 

inventions  which  did  the  highest  honour  to  or  with  gold. 
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Penepolis  was  a  city,  which  all  histo-  marble  itself.    The  finnness  of  their  high- 

liaifks  speak  of  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  ways  has  nerer  been  equalled.     Some  were 

and    noble    of  Asia.    There  remain  the  p^ved  with  large  blocks  of  black  marble, 

mins  of  one  of  its  palatces,  which  measured  Their  bridges,  some  of  which  still  remain, 

fix  hnndred  paces  m  front,  and  still  displays  are  indubitable  monuments  of  the  greatness 

relics  of  its  rormer  grandeur.  of  their  conceptions.    The  Roman  bridge 

at  Gard,  near  r^ismes,  is  one  of  them.     It 

Tb£  La  KB  Maais  avu  the  Ptkamids.  serves  at  once  as  abridge  and  an  aqueduct. 

The  lake  Moeris  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  goes  across  the  rircr  Garden,  and  connects 

.^igues  in  circuit,*  and  entirely  the  work  of  ^o  mountains,  between  which  it  is  en- 

one  Egyptian  kiog,  who  caused  that  im-  closed.    It  comprehends  three  stones ;  the 

mense  compass  of  ground  to  be  hollowed,  ^^^  ^  ^^  aqueduct,  which  conTeys  the 

to  receiTe  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  when  it  waters  of  the  Eure  into  a  great  reservoir,  to 

overflowed  its  usual  level,  and  to  serve  as  wpply  the  amphitheatre  and  cityofMismes. 

a  reservoir  for  watering  Egypt  by  means  of  IVajan's    bridge    over    the    Danube   had 

canals,  when  the  river  was  not  of  sufficient  twenty  piers  of  free-stone,  some  of  which 

height  to  overflow  and  fertilise  the  country.  »re  sUll  standing,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 

From  the  midst  of  this  lake  arose  two  py-  ^ugh,  sixty  in  circumference,  and  distant 

ramids,  of  six  hundred  feet  in  height.  one  ^m  another  a  hundred  and  serenty. 

The  other  pyramids  of  Egypt,  in  bulk  Among  the  ornaments  and  conveniences 

and  solidity  so  fiir  surpass   whatever  we  of  ancient  buildings  vras  glass.    They  de- 

know  of  edifices,  that  we  should  be  ready  corated  their  rooms  with  glasses,  as  mir- 

to  doubt  their  having  existed,  did  they  not  rors.    They  also  glazed  their  windows,  so 

still  subsist.    One  of  the  sides  of  the  base  ^  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  li^t,  without  be- 

df  the  highest  pyramid  measures  six  hun-  »g  injured  by  the  air.    This  they  did  veiy 

dred  and  sixty  feet.    The  free-stones  which  early ;  but  before  they  discovered  that  naan- 

compose  it  are  each  of  them  thirty  feet  ner  of  applying  glass,  the  rich  made  use  of 

long.  The  modems  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  transparent  stones  in  their  windbws,  such 

by    what    means    such    hu^  and  heavy  as  agate,  alabaster,  phengifes,  talc,  &c 
masses  were  raised  to  a  height  of  above 

four  hundred  feet.  CtZRious  Mechanism. 

'  The  works  of  the  ancients  in  miniature 

The  Coxxmsus  op  Rhodbs.  ^ere  excellent  Archytas,  who  was  contem- 

This  was  another  marvellous  production  poraxy  with  Plato,  constructed  a  wooden  pi- 

of  the  ancients.  Its  fingers  were  as  large  as  geon,  which  imitated  the  flight  and  motions 

statues ;  few  were  able  with  outstretched  of  a  living  one.    Cicero  saw  the  whole  of 

arms  to   encompass  the    thumb.      Ships  Homer's  Iliad  written  in  so  fine  a  character 

passed  between  its  legs.  that  it  could  be  contained  in  a  nutshelL* 

Myrmecides,  a  Milesian,  made  an   ivory 

Stupxitdous  Statues.  chariot,  so  small  and  so  delicately  framed, 

Semiramis  caused  themounUin  BagisUn,  ^^^  »  ^7  ^ith  its  vring  could  at  the  same 

between  Babylon  and  Media,  to  be  cut  out  ^^^  cover  it ;  and  a  little  ivory  ship  of  the 

into  asUtueofherself,  which  was  seventeen  same  dimensions.    Callicrates,  a  Lacede- 

stadia  high,  that  is,  above  half  a  French  monian,  formed  ants  and  other  litUe  ani- 

league ;   and  around  it  were  a  hundred  "*^  out  of  ivory,  so  extremely  small,  that 

other  sUtues,  of  proportionable  siie,  though  *^«"  component  parts  were  scarcely  to  be 

less  large.  distinguished.    One  of  these  artists  wrote 

It  vras  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  »  ^^^'^^  j^  ?olden  letters,  which  he  en- 

to  make  a  sUtue  of  him  out  of  mount  closed  in  the  nnd  of  a  grain  of  com. 
Athos,  which  would  have  been  a  hundred 

and  fifty  miles  in  cireumference,  and  ten  Miceoscopes,  «c. 

mile,  in  height    the  d^gn  j»as  to  make  whether,  in  soch  undertaking,  a*  oar 

him  hold  u  '»'•.  >*^>«"^  *  «'?•  '"If  bert    artirti   cannot    accompliX  withont 

enough  U)  «»»»"»  t^^**^"""^  >?^*^'-  the  as.i.tanee  of  microwsopei  the  uidents 

«DU;  Md  m  the  other  an  urn,  out  of  which  ^^^  aided,  i.  doubtfiil.W  it  is  certain 

.hould  flow  a  nrer  mto  the  «ea.  ^^  ^^  ^^  '^^^^^  ^y,  ^  ^^,pi„^  ^^ 

B*iih,£.-Gl*mo  Window..  .trengthening  the  sight,  and  of  magni^ing 

hard  DM.  of   thetr  cement  equal,  that  of  mnuMbr  which  tliupn«HBsiH«  out  In  eftcud. 
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small  objects.  Jaublichus  says  of  Pvtha- 
goraSy  that  he  applied  himself  to  find  out 
instruments  as  efficacious  to  aid  the  hear- 
ing, as  a  ruler,  or  a  square,  or  even  optic 
glasses,  "hlitr^y  vrere  to  the  sight.  Plu- 
tarch speaks  of  mathematical  instruments 
which  Archimedes  made  use  of,  to  mani- 
fest to  the  eye  the  largeness  of  the  sun ; 
which  may  be  meant  of  telescopes.  Aulus 
Gellius  having  spoken  of  mirrors  that  mul- 
tiplied objects,  makes  mention  of  those 
wnich  inverted  them;  and  these  of  course 
must  be  concave  or  convex  glasses.  Pliny 
says  that  in  his  time  artificers,  made  use  of 
emeralds  to  assist  their  sight,  in  works  that 
required  a  nice  eye;  and  to  prevent  us 
from  thinking  that  it  was  on  account  of  its 
green  colour  only  that  they  had  recourse  to 
It,  he  adds,  that  they  were  made  concave 
the  better  to  collect  the  visual  rays ;  and 
that  Nero  used  ihem  in  viewing  the  combats 
of  the  gladiators. 

Sculpture. 

Admirable  monuments  remain  to  us  of 
the  perfection  to  which  the  ancients  carried 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  design.  The 
Niob^  and  the  Laocoon,  the  Venus  de  Me- 
dicis,  the  Hercules  stifling  Antsus,  that 
other  Hercules  who  rests  upon  his  club,  the 
dying  gladiator,  and  that  other  in  the  vine- 
yard  of  Borghese,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the 
maimed  Hercules,  and  the  Equerry  in  the 
action  of  breaking  a  horse  on  mount  Qui- 
rinal,  loudly  proclaim  the  superiority  of  the 
ancients  in  those  arts.  These  excellences 
are  to  be  observed  upon  their  medals,  their 
engraved  precious  stones,  and  their  cankfot . 

Painting. 

Of  ancient  painting  the  reliques  are  so 
few  and  so  much  injured  by  time,  that  to 
form  a  proper  judgment  of  it,  is  at  first  dif- 
ficult.   Yet  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  pic- 
tures discovered  at  Rome;"  and  latterly  in 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  the  applause 
which  the  pamters  of  antiquity  received 
from  their  contemporaries  may  seem  to  have 
been  merited.    Among  the  ancient  paint- 
ings in  fresco,  still  at  IU>me,  are  a  reclining 
Venus  at  full  length,  in  the  palace  of  Bar- 
iMirini ;  the  Aldovrandine  nuptials ;  a  Co- 
liolanns,  in  one  of  the  cells  of  Titus's  baths ; 
and  seven  other  pieces,  in  the  gallery  of 
the  college  of  St.  Ignatius ;  taken  out  of 
a  vault  at  the  foot  of  mount  Palatine; 
among  which  are  a  satyr  drinking  out  of 
a  horn,  and  a  landscape  with  figures,  both 
of  the  utmost  beauty.    There  are  ^so  a 


sacrificial  piece,  consisting  of  three  figures, 
in  the  Albani  collection ;  and  an  (Edipns, 
and  a  sphynx,  in  the  villa  Altieri ;  which 
all  formerly  belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Ovid. 
From  these  specimens  an  advantageous 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  ability  of 
the  masters  who  executed  them.  Others, 
discovered  at  Herculaneum,  disdose  a  hap- 
piness of  design  and  boldness  of  expres-  • 
sion,  that  could  only  have  been  achieved 
by  accomplished  artists.  Ilieseus  van- 
quishing the  minotaur,  the  birth  of  Tele- 
phus,  Chiron  and  Achilles,  and  Pan  and 
Olympe,  have  innumerable  excellencies. 
There  were  found  also,  among  the  ruins  of 
that  city,  four  capital  pictures,  wherein 
beauty  of  design  seems  to  vie  with  the 
most  skilful  management  of  the  pencil* 
They  appear  of  an  earlier  date  Uian  those 
spoken  of,  which  belong  to  the  first  cen- 
tury ;  a  period  when  painting,  as  Pliny  in- 
forms us,  was  in  its  decline. 

Mosaic. 

Of  this  work,  which  the  Romans  made 
use  of  in  paving  their  apartments,  a  beauti- 
ful specimen,  described  oy  Pliny,  was  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Adrian's  villa  at  Tivoli.  It 
represents'  a  basin  of  water,  with  four 

Simeons  around  its  brim ;  one  of  them  is 
rmking,  and  in  that  attitude  its  shadow 
appears  in  the  water.  Pliny  says,  that  on 
the  same  pavement  the  breaking  up  of  an 
entertainment  was  so  naturally  represented, 
that 'you  would  hare  thought  you  really 
saw  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  feast. 

Music 

The  ancients  have  the  whole  merit  of 
having  laid  dovm  the  first  exact  principles 
of  music ;  and  the  writings  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, of  Aristoxenes,  Euclid,  Aristides, 
Nichomachus,  Plutarch,  and  many  others, 
even  such  of  them  as  still  remain,  contain 
in  them  every  known  theory  of  the  science. 
They,  as  well  as  we,  had  the  art  of  noting 
their  tunes,  which  they  performed  by  means 
of  letters  either  contracted,  or  reversed, 
placed  upon  a  line  parallel  to  the  words, 
and  serving  for  the  direction,  the  one  of  the 
voice,  the  other  of  the  instrument.  The 
scale  itself,  of  which  Guy  Aretin  is  the 
supposed  inventor,  is  no  other  than  the 
ancient  one  of  tiie  Greeks  a  little  enlarged, 
and  what  Guy  may  have  taken  from  a  Greek 
manuscript,  written  above  eight  hundred 
years  a^o,  which  Kircher  says  he  saw 
at  Messina  in  the  library  of  the  Jesuists, 
wherein  he  found  ihe  hymns  noted    ust  as 
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in  the  muuier  of  Aretin.    The  ancieDt  lyre  Ooe  fine  Toice  alone,  accompanied    with 

WM  certainly  a  very  harmoniotu  instru-  one  iostrament,  regulated  entirely  by  it, 

ment,  and  was  so  oonstmcted,  and  so  fuU  pleased  them  better  than  mere  music  with- 

of  variety  in  Plato's  time,  that  he  regarded  oat  Toioes,  and  made  a  more  lively  impres- 

it  as  dangerous,  and  too  apt  to  relax  the  sion  on  their  feeling'  minds ;  and  this  Js 

mind.    In  Anacreon's  time,  it  had  already  what  even  we  ourselves  every  day  exp«- 

obtained  forty  strings.    Ptolemy  and  Por^  rience. 

pbyry  describe  instruments  resembling  the  The  efiects  ascribed  to  the  music  of  the 

lute  and  theorb,  having  a  handle  with  keya  ancients  are  surprising.    Plutarch  reports 

belonging  to  it,  and  the  strings  extended  of  Antigenidas,  that  by  playing  od    the 

from  the  handle  over  a  concave  body  of  flute,  he  so  roused  the  spirit  of  Alexander, 

wood.    There  is  to  be  seen  at  Rome  an  that  he  started  from  the  table,  and  flew  to 

ancient  statue  of  Orpheus,  with  a  musical  his  arms.    Timotheos  when  touching-   his 

bow  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  kind  of  violin  lyre  so  inflamed  him  with  rage,  that  draw, 

in  his  left.     In  the  commentaries  of  Phi-  ing  his  sabre  he  suddenly  slew  one  of  his 

lostrates  by  Vigenere,  is  a  medal  of  Nero  guests ;  which  Timotheus  no  sooner  per- 

with  a  violin  upon  it.    The  flute  was  car-  ceived,  than  altering  the  air  from  the  Pbry. 

ried  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  by  gian  to  a  softer  measure,  he  calmed  his 

the  ancients,  that  there  were  various  kinds  passions,  and  infused  into  him  the  tenderest 

of  them,  and  so  different  in  sound,  as  to  be  feelings  of  grief  and  compunction  for  what 

wonderfully  adapted  to  express  all  manner  he  had  done.    Jamblichus  relates  like  ex- 

of  subjects.  traordinary  effects  of  the  lyres  of  Pythagoras 

Tertullian  mentions  an  organ  invented  and  Empedocles.    Plutarch  informs  us  of 

by  Archimedes.    ''Behold,*'  says  Tertul-  a  sedition  quelled  at  Lacedemon  by  the 

lian,    **  that    astonishing   and    admirable  lyre  of  Terpander;  and  Boetius  tells   of 

hydraulic  organ  of  Archimedes,  composed  rioters  having  been  dispersed  by  the  musi- 

of  such  a  number  of  pieces,  consisting  each  cian  Damon. 

of  so  many  difierent  parts,  connected  toge-  .  The  delicacy  of  the  ancient  airs  much 

therby  such  a  quantity  of  joints,  and  con-  surpassed  ours;  and  it  is  in  this  respect, 

taining  such  a  variety  of  pipes  for  the  principally,  that  we  may  be  said  to  have 

imitation  of  voices,  conveyed  in  such  a  mul-  tost  their  music.    Of  their  three  kinds  of 

titude  of  sounds,  modulated  into  such   a  music,  the  diatonic,  chromatic,   and   the 

dirertity  of  tones,  breathed  from  so  im«  enharmonic,  there  exists  now  only  the  first, 

meiise  a  combination  of  flutes ;  and  yet  all  which  teaches  the  dividing  the  notes  into 

taken  together,  constitute  but  one  single  semi-notes:  whereas  the  chromatic  divided 

instrument.**  each  note  into  three,  and  the  enharmonic 

That  the  ancients  knew  and  practised  into  four  parts.    The  difficulty  there  was  to 

harmony  is  evident  from  Plato,  Macrobius,  find  voices  and  hands  proper  to  execute  the 

and  other  early  writers.    Aristotle,  speak-  chromatic  kind,  brought  it  first  into  neg- 

ingof  the  revolutions  of  the  several  planets,  lect,  and  then  into  oblivion,  and  for  the 

as  perfectly  harmonizing  with  one  ano-  same  reason  the  enharmonic,  which   was 

ther,  they  being  all  of  them  conducted  by  still  more  difficult,  has  not  come  down  to 

the  same  principle,  draws  a  comparison  us.    All  which  now  remains  of  the  ancient 

from  music  to  illustrate  his  sentiments,  music,  is  that  which  knows  of  no  other 

'*  Just  as  in  a  chorus,''  says  he,  **  of  men  refinement  than  the  demi-note,  instead  of 

and  women,  where  all  the  variety  of  voices,  those  finer  kinds,   which  carried  on    the 

through  all  the  different  tones,  from  the  division  of  a  note  into  threes  and  Ibun. 

bass  to  the  higher  notes,  being  under  the  The  variety  of  manner  in  which  the  ancient 

guidance  and  direction  of  a  musician,  per-  music  was  performed,  placed  it  in  a  rank 

fectly  correspond  with  one  another,  and  of  dignity  superior  to  eurs.    Our  modes 

form  a  full  harmony.**    Aurelius  Cassiodo-  are  but  of  two  kinds,  the  flat  and  sharp ; 

rus  defines  symphony  to  be  *'  the  art  of  so  whereas  the  ancients  modified  theirs  into 

adjusting  the  base  to  the  higher  notes,  and  five,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Ionic, 

them   to  it,   through  all  the   voices  and  the  Lydian,  the  Phrygian,  the  Doric,  and 

instruments,    whether    they  be    wind   or  the  ^lic ;  each  adapted  to  express  and 

strinsred  instruments,  that  thence  an  agree-  excite    different   passions :    and    by    that 

able  harmony  may  result."    Horace  speaks  means,  especially,  to  produce  such  effects 

expressly  of  the  bass  and  higher  tones,  and  as  have  been  just  noticed,  and  which  are 

the  harmony  resulting  -from  their  concur-  incontestable  from  the  authentic  manner  in 

rence.   It  is  true,  however,  that  the  ancients  which  they  have  been  recorded, 

did   not  much  use  harmony   in  concert.  - 
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Note  —Here,  if  it  were  not  necessary 
to  close  this  series  of  papers,  they  would 
be  extended  somewhat  further  for  the 
purpose  of  relating  the  long-reaching  views 
of  tne  ancients  on  other  topics ;  but  no- 
thing can  conTeniently  be  added  save  a 
passage  from  the  author  whose  volume  has 
supplied  the  preceding  materials.  **  Hav- 
ing received  n'om  our  ancestors  the  product 
of  all  their  meditations  and  researcnes,  we 
ought  daily  to  add  what  we  can  to  it,  and 
by  that  means  contribute  all  in  our  power 
to  the  increase  and  perfection  of  know- 
ledge/' 

Seneca,  speaking  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
of  *'  the  inventions  of  the  wise,'"  claims 
them  as  an  inheritance.  —  "To  me,**  he 
says,  "  they  have  been  transmitted;  for 
me  they  have  been  found  out.  But  let  us 
in  this  case  act  like  good  managers,  let  us 
improve  what  we  have  received ;  and  con- 
vey  this  heritage  to  our  descendants  in 
better  condition  than  it  came  to  us.  Much 
remains  for  us  to  do,  much  will  remain  for 
those- who  come  after  us.  A  thousand 
years  hence,  there  will  still  be  occasion, 
and  still  opportunity  to  add  something  to 
the  common  stock.  But  had  even  every 
thing  been  found  out  by  the  ancients,  there 
would  still  this  remain  to  be  done  anew — to 
put  their  inventions  into  use,  and  make 
their  knowledge  ours.*' 


MANNERS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — ^Ifthe  following  extracts  should  suit 
the  Table  Book,  they-  are  at  your  service. 
MtMrley,  November,  1827.  J.  S. 

• 

1637.  The  bishop  of  Chester,  writing 
to  the  archbishop  of  York,  touching  the 
entertainment  eiven  by  the  Chester  men  to 
Mr.  Prynne,  when  on  his  road  to  Caernar- 
von castle,  has  occasion  to  mention  the  re- 
ception given  to  Prynne  by  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Aldersey,  the  •  alderman,  relates, 
"That,  on  her  examination,  she  swears, 
that  Peter  and  Robert  Ince  brought  Prynne 
home  to  her  house,  where  she  was  sitting 
with  other  gossips,  and  neither  expected  nor 
invited  Prynne ;  neither  did  the  send  for  a 
drop  of  wine  for  him,  or  bestowed  any 
other  gift  upon  him,  but  the  ofTer  of  a  taste 
of  a  pint  of  wine,  which  she  and  her  gossipe 
were  then  a  drinking** 

New  Discovery  o/  the  Prelate's  Titranmfp 
p.  224. 


1637.  There  came  in  my  tvme  to  the 
coHege,  Oxford,  one  Nathaniel  Conopios, 
out  of  Greece ;  he  was  the  first  I  ever  saw 
drink  coffee,  which  custom  came  not  into 
Englandtill  thirty  years  after, 

1640.  Found  my  father  at  Bathe  extra- 
ordinary weake ;  I  returned  home  with  him 
in  his  Utter. 

1 652.  Having  been  robbed  by  two  cut^ 
throats  near  Bromley,  I  rode  on  to  London, 
and  got  500  tickets  printed. 

The  robber  refusing  to  plead,  vfzs  pressed 
to  death. 

1654.  May.  Spring  Garden  i\\\  novf  hsid 
been  the  usual  rendezvous  for  the  ladys  and 

Sdlants  at  this  season.  1  now  observed  how 
e  women  began  to  paint  themselves,  for- 
merly a  most  ignominious  thing,  and  only 
used  by  prostitutes. 

Evelyn. 


1660.  Jan.  16.  I  staid  up  till  the  bell- 
man  came  by  vrith  his  bell  just  under  my 
window,  and  cried  "  Past  one  of  the  clock, 
and  a  cold  frosty  window  morning.'^ 

When  friends  parted,  they  said, "  Ood  be 
with  you." 

My  dining-room  was  finished  with  green 
serge  hanging  and  gilt  leather. 

Jan.  2.  I  had  been  early  this  morning 
to  Whitehall,  at  the  Jewel  office,  to  choose 
a  piece  of  gilt  plate  for  my  lord,  in  returii 
of  his  offering  to  the  king,  (which  it  seems 
is  usual  at  this  time  of  ^ear,  and  an  earl 

fives  20  pieces  in  gold  m  a  purse  to  the 
ing,)  I  choose  a  gilt  tankard,  weighing  31 
ounces  and  a  half,  and  he  is  allowed  30 
ounces,  so  I  paid  1  2j.  for  the  ounce  and  half 
over  what  he  is  to  have :  but  strange  it  was 
for  me  to  see  what  a  company  o^shall  fees 
I  was  called  upon  by  a  great  many  to  pay 
there,  which  I  perceive  is  the  manner  that 
courtiers  do  get  their  estates. 

September.  I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tea 
(a  China  drink,)  of  which  I  had  never  drank 
before. 

November.  To  sir  W.  Batten's  to  din- 
ner, he  having  a  couple  of  servants  married 
to-day ;  and  so  there  was  a  great  number 
of  merchants  and  others  of  goml  quality,  on 
purpose  after  dinner  to  maxe  an  offering, 
which,  when  dinner  was  done,  we  did ; 
and  I  gave  10#.  and  no  more,  though  most 
of  them  did  give  more,  and  did  believe  that 
I  did  also. 

1661.  Feb.  Sir  W.  Batten  sent  my  wife 
half  a  dozen  pair  of  gloves  and  a  pair  of 
silk  stockings  and  garters  for  her  valentines 
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May.     We    went  to    Mrs.    Browne's,  1666.    February.     This  morning  came 

where  sir  W.  Pen  and  I  were  godfathers,  up  to  my  wife's  bedside  little  Will  Mercer 

and  Mrs.  Jordan  and   Shipman   godmo-  to  be  her  vtOentine ;  and  brought  her  name 

thers.    And  there  before  and    after    the  ^rit  upon  blue  paper  in  gold  letters,  done 

dkrUtening  we  were  with  the  woman  above  by  himself  very  prettily.    Bat  I  am  also 

in  her  chamber.    I  did  give  the  midwife  this  year  my  wife  s  valentine,  and  it  will 

10#.  and  the  nurse  5«.  and  the  maid  2#.  cost  me  51.    I  find  that  Bfn.  Pierce's  little 

But' forasmuch  I  expected  to  give  the  name  girl  is  my  valentine,  she  haTing  drawn  me. 

to  the  child  but  did  not,  I  forbore  then  to  But  here  I  do  first  observe  the  feshion  of 

give  my  plate,  which  I  had  in  my  pocket,  drawing  of  matUm^  as  well  as  names :  my 

namely,  six  spoons  and  a  porringer   of  wife's  motto  was  **  Most  coorteoos,  most 

silver.  fair;"  mine  I  have  forgot.    One  wonder  I 

July.     A  messenger  brought  me  word  observed  to-day,  that  there  was  no  wamqme 

that  my  uncle  was  dead.    I  rode  over  and  tn  ike  morning  to  catt  iq»  our  new  married 

found  my  uncle*s  corps  in  a  cofiin,  stand-  people^  which  wot  verifmetmmetkinkt, 

ing  upon  joynt-stools  tn  the  eJ^mney  in  the  1667.  June.    Find  my  wife  making  too, 

hall,  but  it  began  to  smell,  and  so  I  caused  a  drink  which  her  potticaiy  tells  her  is 

it  to  be  set  forth  in  the  yard  all  night,  and  good  for  her  cold  and  defluxions. 

watched  by  my  aunt.    In  the  morning  my  A  flaggon  of  aie  and  apples  drunk  out  of 

fether  and  I  read  the  witt  ;  after  that  done  a  wood  cup  as  a  CkriHmae  droMght. 

we  went  about  getting  things,  as  ribands  1669.  May.    My  wife  got  up  1^  4  o*c 

and  gloves,  ready  for  Uie  burial,  which  in  to  goto  gather  May  Dew,  vrfaich  Mrs.Tur- 

the  afternoon  vras  done ;  we  served   the  ner  hath  taught  her  is  the  only  thing  in  the 

people  with  wine  and  other  things.  ^orld  to  wash  her  feoe  with.          Pepys. 

November.  To  chureh,  and  heard  a  sim-  . 

^  fellow  upon  the  P««*  «J  ^.f^":  1671.    To  lord  Arlington'^  whew  «e 

#nr  «*«r  *rt*  wi  me»»rc«.  tally  reported,  that  the  fair  lady  wm  bedded 

Cr&fi-St^   "^  genUemenh^Ud  ^^           and%e  .«od«,^A  ^the 

Hviuv  uj  MiMvwgr*^ r9  manner  of  a  mamed  bnde;  however,  'twas 

_,      ^ .          ,.                     -I.       T>  with  confidence  believed  she  was  first  made 

The  liure  and  femwu  comedian,  Roxa-  ^  ^      ^  ^^     ^^  ^^^^^  unhappy  ciea. 

lana,  was  Uken  to  be  the  earle  of  Oxford  s  ^         ^^^^  solemnity  at  this  time. 

meee,  as  at  this  time  they  began  to  call  ^^33      j    ^^^^    ^j^j^    ^^^„    .„j^   ^ 

lewd  women.                                     ,  ducheee  of  Porfemouth^e  dressing-roome 

Dined  at  Chaffinch  s  houee  •>^^**V-  within  her  bedchamber,  where  she  was  in 

£t>e«yn.  y^^^  morning  loose    garment,  her    maids 

^«««    i"^  V        i»»   ^  iM&^ii    -..>»...*  combing  her,  newly  out  of  her  bed,  fats 

1663.  October,    ^o  ^W*«tf  ;  we  went  ^j^je^ty^and  gallanti  standing  about  h4r. 

ap  and  down  to  see  the  tables.    By  and  ^^3^    j^^«^^  ^5,  Sunday.      Dr.  Dove 


good  wine,  but  it  was  very  unpleasmg  that  y^^        ^^y^^  „^^^^  ^^  ^^     luxurious 

we  bad  no  napkins,  or  knives,  nor  change  ^^^.      ^^^  prophaneness. 

of  trenchers,  and  drunk   out  of  earthem  p^truary  6:   The  king  died.  I  can  never 

piUAera  and  wooden  dishes.     .    _  £       ^  ^y^  inexpressible  luxury  and   pro- 

1664.  Home  to  bed,  having  got  a  strange  phSnenesse,  gaming,  and  aU  dissoluten», 

ODld  m  my  head,  hj  flinging  off  my  hat  at  ^^        -^  ^  %       »j  forgetfalness  of  God, 


To  my  lord  chancelloi^s  (sir  Orlando  ^.^^j  ^^  j  ^J  ^^^  ^C    Tlie  king 

Bndgman,  lord  keeper)  in  the   garden,  ^j^^.    «^  ^„^        j        ^j^,^  ^^,  concubine 

where  we  conversed  above  an  hour  walk-  Portsmouth,  Cteavland,  and  Maiarine,  &c 

mg  up  and  down,  and  he  would  have  me  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  j^^^   ^^^^ , 

-f /f      T^i^  **•     T  u        i ••  ^liilst  about  twenty  of  the  great  courtiers 

1665.    At  this  time  I  have  two  tierces  ^^^  ^^^^  dissolute  pewons  were  at  basset 

ofdaret,  two  quuler  casks  of  canary,  Bud  a  ^^^^  ^  y        ^^^    fy^^  ^f  ^^  ,^j  ^OOO 

:^^r:r:i^Jir^rj:s:^'^'w^^  ingoidbe^ethem^ j..^ 

wine,  all  in  my  own  cellar,  s 
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Cbt  Cottage  \a\)ttm  Babtrt  Bloomfielb  tDa&  bom, 

AT  HONINGTON,  IN  SUFFOLK, 

AccompBQTiDg  the  portrait  and  p«pert  died  in  the  year  lTG6^and,like  many  other 

of  George  BloomSeld,  copied  and  referred  landed   men,  died  intestate.     My  mother 

to   in   the  preceding  sheet  of  the   Tail*  married  again.     When  I  came  of  ^e  ihe 

Book,  was   a  drawing,  taken  in  October  ihowed  me  the  title-deeds,  told  me  I  was 

last,  of   Robert   Bloomfield'i   birth-place,  heir-at-law,  and  hoped  she  should  finish 

AneDgTaTiDgofitjsherep[e>ented,inoider  her  dajs  there-  I. promised  bur  she  sboutd ; 

to  introduce  the  following   memorandum  but  time  rolled,  and  at  length  oiy  wife, 

drawn  up  by  George  Bloomlield,  and  now  aAer     two    jears   of   affiiction    with    the 

lying  before  me  in  his  hand-writing,  vis.  dropsy,  died,  and  left  me  with  five  infant 
children,  head  and  ean  in  debt.  To 
secure  the  cottage  to  my   mollier,  I  per- 

"  Febrwm/4,  1B22,  was  sold  at  Honing-  suaded  ray  brother  Robert  to  buy  the  title, 

ton  Foi,  the  old  cottage,  the  natal  place  of  and  gire  all  my  brothers  and  siaten  theit 

Robert  BJoomfield,  the  fVirmer'*  Boy.  shares  and  me  mine,  and  this  money  paid 

"My  falhei,   a  lirely   little   man,  pre.  my  debts.    The  Fartner't  Boy  was  now 

cbcly   fiTe   feet  high,   was   a  tailor,  con.  the  proprietor;  but  it  was  a  poor  freehold, 

sMoUy  emplored  in  inapplng  t^  eal,  that  for  he  did  all  the  repairs,  and  my  mother 

is,  he  worked  tor  the  farmers  at  their  own  paid   no  rent.     After  my  mothei^s  death, 

bouses,  at  a  shilling  per  day  and  his  board.  Isaac  lired  in  it  upon  the  same  terms, — too 

He  was  a  gay  knight  of  the  thimble,  and  poor  to  pay  rent  or  be  turned  out.     Isaac 

01  be  wore  a  fashionable  coat  with  a  very  died,  and  left  nine  children.     Bob  kept  the 

narrow    back,   Ihe    villagers    called    him  widow  in  the  place,  did  all  the  repain,  and 

George    Narrowback.      My  mother   they  she,  also,   paid    nothing.      At  length  the 

Cf'led  Hn.  Prim.     She  was  a  spruce,  neat  bankruptcies  and   delays   of  the  London 

body,  and   was   the   Tilli^  school-dame.  bookseUers  forced  Bob  to  itU  /— ^ 

Her  father  found  Ihe  money,  and  my  father  '    ■'— —  The  lale  noble  duke  of  Grsflpa 

bought  the  cottage  in  the  Tear  1754.     He  gave  my  mother  a  grarettone      This  ii  ai 

\^i-  II.— M. 
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With  a  sentence  or  two,  by  wsy  of  con- 
tlnaation  to  the  appeal  already  made  in  be- 
half of  George  Bloomfieldy  it  was  purposed 
to  conclude  the  present  article ;  but  jost  as 
the  sheet  was  ready  for  the  press  a  packet 
of  his  manuscript  papers  arriTcd,  and  ex- 
tracts from  these  will  exemplify  his  cfaa- 
ficterand  his  necessities.  The  following 
address  to  one  of  his  old  friends  is  a  fiur 
specimen  of  his  talent  for  Tetsifying : — 

To  Mr.  TaoMAS  Wissst,  or  SAPiarov, 
PsALK  SiiroEEy  pARna  Clbrk,  avd 

SlXTOKy  Ice.  Ice. 

KtspMlftUlj  X  vrovid  lapArt, 

la  iMfif  Mtt  Wttliif  , 
Tht  ■offowt  of  u  addaf  iMirt^ 

Witk  e«n  Md  tiwblt  m 


I*vt  Int  tkt  b«t  of  wivw,  «*/«  Mtb 
TiAt  t^ar  fo  BAft  WM  giviai 

AImI  ih*  wm  too  good  lar  »% 
SoaWtrwMT'dtokoAi 


that  remains  to  mark  the  Tillage  as  the        Prefixed  to  some  MS,  veiaeSy  written 

birth-plaoe  of  GUe$,  and  all  that  now  re-  hf    Oeoige    BloomMd  in  t808»  is   the 

mains  in  it  belonging  to  the  Bloomfields."  subjoined    account  of  the  occasion  that 

G.  B.  awakened  his  muse. 

•*Tmi  AraiL  Foou 

"  When  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty  I 
married  a  second  time  1  My  best  friends 
declared  it  was  madness  to  risk  a  second 
fomily,  Ice  Ice.  We  married  7th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1807.  Eariy  in  1806  it  was  dis- 
covered I  should  have  an  increase,  and 
Charles  Blomfield,  Esq.  a^ed  me  when  it 
would  happen.  I  answered,  in  ^tpriL 
*Sure,'  says  he,  Mt  won't  happen  on  the 
Fhwi  /'—I  felt  the  force  of  the  remark— 
the  probability  of  rov  being  an  4^  Fool 
•^and  wrote  the  foUowing  lines,  and  sent 
them  to  Mr.  B.,  from  whom  I  reoeived  a 
note  enclosing  another,  yalue  one  pound. 
The  note  said,  *  My  daughters  are  foolish 
enouffh  to  be  pleased  with  your  j^^uii  Fool, 
^Dd  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  them  plnsed,  I 
send  the  enclosed.  Ice.'  " 

TVifles  like  these  are  only  of  importance 
as  traits  of  the  individual.  The  next  is 
abstracted  from  a  letter  to  an  overseer,  with 
whom  George  Bloomfield  necessarily  cor- 
responded, as  may  be  surmised  frmn  the 
contents. 

lb  Mr.  Ratward,  T%eifonL 

Bwry  Si.  JSdmmmtPt,  Nor.  23, 1819. 

Sir,— When  a  perfect  stranger  to  you, 
you  treated  me  with  great  condesoensioo 
md  kindness,  I  therefore  enclose  some 
lines  I  wrote  and  addressed  to  tihe  guar- 
dians of  the  poor  in  this  town.  They  have 
assessed  all  such  persons  as  are  not  kgaUy 
settled  here  to  the  poor  and  church  rates, 
and  they  have  assessed  me  frill  double  what 
I  ought  to  pay.  What  renders  it  nnore 
distressing,  our  magistiates  say  that  by 
the  local  act  they  are  restrained  from  in. 
terfering,  otherwise  I  should  have  been 
exempt,  on  account  of  my  age  and  poverty. 
So  I  sent  my  rhymes,  and  Mr.  Gall,  one  of 
the  guardians,  sent  for  me,  and  gave  nae  a 
piece  of  beef,  Ice  I  had  sold  the  only 
coat  I  had  that  was  worth  a  shilling,  and 
was  prepared  to  pay  the  first  seven  shilUngs 
am)  sixpence,  but  the  ffuardians  seem  to 
think^  (as  I  do,)  that  I  can  never  go  on 
paying — they  are  confident  the  gentlenaen 
Cf  St.  Peter's  parish  wiU  pa^  it  for  me — 
bade  me  wait  a  fortnight,  Ice.  The  pressuTe 
of  the  times  is  so  ^reat  that  the  poor  blame 
the  rich,  and  the  ndi  bhune  the  poor. 

There  is  a  figure  in  use  called  the 

hyperbolej  thus  we  sometimes  say  of  an 
old  man;  «  he  is  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and 


B«t  wkik  iMT  kappiaooo  I  trtMh 

FoU  yofwty  pombf , 
UbImo  SBotbnr  takM 

TvUlboBymtlor 

Uj  oMUna'o  elBCbai  to 

Nor  Lato  wo  wit  to 
Thoir  totten  ejiof  all 

Kind  ProridoMO,  doflnd  'on. 

Doar  Tba,  tlMW  art  St.  Andrew*!  doik, 

Aad  f  Ud  I  am  to  know  it  t 
Tboo  art  a  wittf  tk jaiaf  aparkt 

Tko  laoirj  viUafo  poot> 


food  womaa  to  nio  ijr. 
No  Biattor  what  bor  fSom  bo ; 
If  tko  has  loot  a  lot  or  *f>> 
Sho  itiU  with  loTO  nay  oham  mo. 

Ifiho]oToo«of*,OhI  whatdoUght. 

What  joj  it  wiU  aflbid  bor. 
To  dan  oar  olotbos  from  mora  to  night, 

And  hoop  OS  all  ia  order. 

Woald  oomo  kiad  dasM  bat  boar  my  plaiat. 

And  woold  tboo  to  bm  give  bor, 
St  Aadiow  I— bo  dudl  bo  mj  saint. 

And  tboo  bia  olaik  finr  otot. 

Door  Tom,  may  all  tbj  joys  ineroaso, 

And  to  tboo  bo  it  glTon, 
Whoa  sioffint  boro  on  earth  sha<  <>oooo. 

To  piteb  the  key  in  Hearon. 

Gboroe  Bloomfield. 
Vop.  3,  t803. 
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t'other  out.*'  I  might  say  I  am  one  foot 
in  Thetford  woilchouse,  and  t'other  out.— - 
The  scripture  tells  me,  that  the  providence 
of  God  rules  over  all  and  in  all  places, 
consequently  to  me  a  workhouse  is,  on  my 
oum  account,  no  such  very  dreadful  thing ; 
but  I  have  two  little  girls  whom  I  dread  to 
imprison  there.  I  trust  in  Providence,  and 
nope  both  rich  and  poor  will  see  better 
days. 

Your  humUe  servant, 

GeOBGE   BLOOlfFIELD. 

Among  George  Bloomfield's  papers  is 
the  following  kind  letter  to  him,  from  his 
brother  Robert.  The  feeble,  tremulous 
handwriting  of  the  original  corroborates  its 
expressions  of  illness,  and  is  a  sad  memorial 
of  the  shattered  health  of  the  author  of  the 
Farmer^t  Boy^  three  years  before  his  death. 

''  Skeffordy  July  18, 1820. 
"  Dear  brother  George, 

"  No  quarrel  exists— be  at  esse.  I 
bave  this  morning  seen  your  excellent  letters 
to  vour  son,  'and  your  poem  on  the  Thet* 
ford  Waters,  and  am  with  my  son  and 
daughter  delighted  to  find  that  yourspaik 
seems  to  brighten  as  you  advance  in  years. 
You  think  that  I  have  been  wefik  enough 
to  be  offended — there  has  been  no  such 
thing !  I  have  been  extremely  unwdl,  and 
am  still  a  poor  creature,  but  I  now  force 
myself  to  write  these  few  words  to  thank 
you  for  the  pleasure  you  have  just  given 
me. 

^  My  son,  or  my  daughter,  shall  write 
for  me  soon. 

^  Yours  unalterably, 
*  Brother,  and  Brother  Bard, 

^  Rob.  Bloomfield.'' 

It  may  be  remembered  tliat  Giles,  the 
*'  Farmet*s  Boy,*'  was  Robert  Bloomfield 
himself,  and  that  his  master,  the  ^  Farmer," 
was  Mr.  W.  Austin  of  Sapiston.  In  re- 
ference to  his  home  at  the  faam  Robert 
wrote,  of  himself 

**  the  ploQf  hmaa  aailM, 
And  oft  the  joke  rant  h*rd  on  aheepieh  Oiin, 
Who  nts  joint-teBMit  of  the  eoner  etool. 
The  ooBTtne  sharag,  thoofh  in  Duty*!  lehool.'* 

Jrmftt0wM  JlOjft 

The  son  of  the  benevolent  protector  of 
Robert  in  his  childhood  sunk  under  mis- 
fortune, and  George  records  the  fact  by  the 
fbUowing  lines,  written  in  1820  :«- 

The  Umfostuhate  Farmer. 

When  QiUt  attuned  hie  song  in  rand  stnunt. 

He  anag  of  Sap'ston  8  grovee,  her  meads,  and  plaiaa : 


Described  the  varioaa  naeens  as  tkej  toU'd, 
Of  homelj  jojs  and  peace  domesUe  told. 
The  Farmer  there,  alas  1  no  more  hears  rnle^ 
And  BO  **  joint-tenants^*  sit  in  **■  Daty's  school :' 
No  happj  lahoarers  now  with  homble  fare 
His  fire>side  oomforts  and  iaatniotion  share. 
No  longer  master  he  of  thoee  sweet  fidds. 
Mo  more  for  him  the  year  iu  boanty  yields, 
Nor  his  the  hope  to  see  his  children  round 
With  decent  competence  and  comfort  erown'd. 
These  scenes  and  hopes  from  him  for  ever  flown. 
In  indigeat  old  age  he  lives  Co  monm. 

George  Bloomfield  subjoins,  in  explana- 
tion, on  these  lines,**  My  reading  in  the  Bury 
paper  of  the  «th  of  Dec  1820,  an  advertise- 
ment of  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  ot 
creditors  of  the  effects  of  Mr.  Willian  Au- 
stin, gave  rise  to  the  above.  Mr.  A.  was 
the  young  master  of  Giles,  virhen  Giles  was 
the  Farmers  Boy;  and  the  admirers  of  rural 
poetrv,  as  well  in  the  new  as  the  old  world, 
nave  b^en  made  acquainted  with  the  Austin 
family  by  means  of  the  poem  of  that  name 
Mr.  A.  held  the  fitrm  near  thirty  years,  and 


'twas  the  lamo  that  his  grandfather  tiU'd. 

He  has  ten  diildren,  some  of  them  very 
jroung.  He  has  been  by  some  accused  of 
miprudence :  but  the  heavy  poor-rates,  (he 
paid  361.  last  year,^  the  weight  of  a  numer- 
ous ftmUy,  and  the  depreciation  of  the 
price  of  produce,  were  the  principal  causes 
of  his  fidl.  He  has  been  a  most  indulgent 
father,  a  kind  master,  and  a  good  neigh- 
bour." 

Twenty  years  after  writing  the  lines  to 
Che  «<  Psahn^inger,  Parish  Clerk,  and  Sex- 
ton" of  Sapiston,  George  again  berhymed 
him.  Preceding  the  efiusion,  is  the  follow- 
tng 

Memorandum. 

**  My  old  friend  Wisset  has  now  entered 
his  eighty-third  year,  and  is  blind,  and 
therefore  cannot  write ;  but  he  sent  his  Jtind 
regards  to  me  by  a  young  man,  and  bade 
him  repeat  four  lines  to  me.  Ibe  young 
man  forgot  the  lines,  but  he  said  they  were 
about  old  age  and  cold  ¥nnter,  I  sent  him 
the  following  :— 

Dear  old  Brother  Bard, 

Now  clothed  with  sbow  is  hiU  and  dale, 
Aad  all  the  streams  with  ice  are  hoond  1 

How  ehiliiag  is  (he  wiatrj  gale  I 
How  bleak  and  diear  the  sceae  arovnd ! 

Yet  midst  Oie  gloom  bright  glenms  appear, 

Onr  drooping  spirits  to  sastain, 
Hope  kindly  whispem  in  the  ear 

Sweet  Spring  wiU  sooa  reton  agaia. 
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Tia  flbvt,  old  fricad,  iritli  jon  and  me 
Lif«'a  Spring  and  Sainm«r  both  art  flotrn. 

The  mafka  of  wintrjr  age  we  ser. 
Our  locks  to  frostj  white  are  grown. 

O  let  «■  then  our  Toioei  raiie. 
For  fafonr*  past  due  homage  bring ; 

Thas  spend  the  winter  of  onr  dajs, 
TiU  Ood  proolaims  a  glorioas  Spring. 

George  Bloomfield. 
January  23»  1823. 

The  MSS.  from  whence  the  present 
selections  have  been  hastily  made,  were  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  from  George  Bloom- 
field,  written  nearly  a  month  ago.  They 
were  delayed  by  the  person  who  transmitted 
the  parcel  till  the  opportunity  of  noticing 
them  in  this  work  had  almost  passed.  All 
that  could  be  done  in  an  hour  or  two  is  before 
the  reader;  and  no  more  has  been  aimed 
at  than  what  appears  requisite  to  awaken 
sympathy  and  crave  assistance  towards  an 
aged  and  indigent  brother  of  the  author  of 
the  Farmer't  Boy.  George's  present  feelings 
will  be  better  represent^  by  his  own  letter 
than  by  extracting  from  it. 

2,  High  Baxter  Street,  Bury  St 
ICdtnorufe,  Dee.  5M,  1827. 

To  Mr.  Uomb, 

Sic,— A  gentleman  desires  me  to  write 
to  yon,  as  editor  of  the  Table  Book,  it  being 
his  wish  that  a  view  which  he  sent  of  the 
little  cottage  at  Honington  should  appear 
in  that  Terr  curious  work.  The  birth-place 
of  Robert  Bloomfield  I  think  may  excite  the 
interest  of  some  of  your  readers ;  but,  sir, 
if  th^  find  out  that  you  correspond  with  a 
superannuated  eoU  vfater  poet,  your  work 
will  smell  of  poverty. 

Lord  Byron  took  pains  to  flog  two  of  my 
brotheni,  as  poachers  on  the  preserves  of 
the  qualified  proprietors  of  literature.  It  is 
bought,  if  he  had  not  been  wroth  with  the 
Bdinburgh  Reviewers,  these  poor  poachers 
might  have  escaped;  they,  like  me,  had 
neither  birth  nor  education  to  entitle  them 
to  a  qualification. 

If,  sir,  you  ever  saw  an  old  wall  blown 
down,  or,  as  we  have  it  here  in  the  country, 
if  (he  vrk]X  **  fall  of  its  own  accord^**  you 
may  have  observed  that  the  first  thing  the 
workmen  do,  is  to  pick  out'the  whole  bricks 
into  one  heap,  the  bats  into  another,  and 
the  rubbish  into  a  third.  Thus,  sir,  if  in 
what  (alls  from  me  to  you,  you  can  find  any 
whole  bricks,  or  even  bats,  that  may  be 
l^aced  in  your  work,  pick  them  out ;  but  I 
much  fear  all  will  be  but  rubbi«)i  unfit  for 
your  purpose. 


So  much  has  been  said,  in   the  books 

{>ublished  by  my  brothers,  of  the  little  lai- 
or*s  four  little  sons,*'  who  once  resided  in 
the  old  cottage,  that  I  cannot  add   much 
that  is  new,  and  perhaps  the  little  I  have  to 
relate  will  be  uninteresting.     But  1  think 
the  great  and  truly  good   man,  the  late 
duke  of  Grafton,  ought  to  have  been  more 
particularly  mentioned.     Surely,  after  near 
thirty  years,  the  good  sense  and  benevo- 
lence of  that  real  nobleman  may  be  men- 
tioned.     When  in  my  boyhood,  he  held 
the  highest  office  in  the  state  that  a  subject 
can  fill,  and  like  aH  that  attain  such  pre- 
eminence, had  his  enemies ;  yet  the  more 
Juniu.s  and  others  railed  at  him,  the  more  I 
revered  him.    He  was  our  ^*  Lord   of  the 
Manor,*'  and  as  I  knew  well   his   private 
character,  I  had  no  doubt  but  he  was  **  all 
of  a  piece.*'     I  have  on  foot  joined  the  fox- 
chase,  and    followed   the  duke   many  an 
hour,  and  witnessed  his  endearing  conde- 
scension to  all  who  could  run  and  shout. 
When  Robert  became  known  as  the  Farm- 
«r*«  Boy,  the  duke    earnestly    cautioned 
him  on  no  account  to  change  his  habits  of 
living,  but  at  the  same  time  encouraged 
him  in  his  habits  of  reading,  and  kindly 
gave  him  a  gratuity  of  a  shilling  a  day,  to 
enable  him  to  employ  more  time  in  reading 
than  heretofore.    This  gratuity  was  always 
paid  while  the  duke  lived,  and  was  con- 
tinued by  the  present  duke  till  Robert's 
death. 

Could  poor  Robert  have  kept  his  children 
in  their  old  habits  of  living,  he  might  have 
preserved  some  of  the  profits  arising  from 
nis  works,  but  he  loved  his  children  too 
tenderly  to  be  a  niggard ;  and,  besides,  he 
received  his  profits  at  a  time  when  bread 
was  six  or  seven  shillings  per  stone:  no 
wonder  that  with  a  sickly  family  to  sup. 
port,  he  was  embarrassed. 

The  duke  likewise  strongly  advised  him 
not  to  write  too  much,  but  keep  the  ground 
he  had  gained,  &c.  As  hereditary  sealer 
of  the  writs  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bencn, 
the  duke  gave  Robert  the  situation  of  under 
sealer,  but  his  health  grew  so  bad  he  vras 
obliged  to  give  it  up;  he  held  it  several 
months,  however,  and  doubtless  many  a 
poor  fellow  went  to  coop  under  Robert's 
seal.  It  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  he 
could  not  keep  his  place,  for  I  think  Mr. 
Allen,  the  roaster-sealer,  did  not  live  above 
two  years,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  the 
duke  would  have  made  Robert  roaster- 
sealer,  and  then  he  would  have  had  suffi> 
cient  income.  The  duke's  condescension 
and  kindness  to  my  mother  was  very  great, 
he  learned  her  real  character,  and  called  on 
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her  at  her  own  cottage,  and  freely  talked  of  The    old    cottage   sold  to  Robert  had 

gooe-by  times,  (her  fiiiher  was  an  old  tenant  been  in   the  family  near  fourscore  yean 

to  the  duke.)     He  delicately  left  a  half  It  proved  a  hard  bargain  to  Robert  •  my 

gumea  at  Mr.  Roper's,  a  gentleman  farmer,  mother  and   Isaac  occupied   the  cottajre 

10  be  ffiven  to  her  after  his  departure,  and  and  could  not  pay  rent;  and  after  the  death 

when  he  heard  of  her  death  he  ordered  a  of  my  mother,  poor  Robert  was  in  distress 

handsome  gravestone  to  be  placed  over  her,  and  sold  it :— the  lawyers  would  not  settle 

at  his  expense,  and  requested  the  Rev.  Mr.  the   business,    and    Robert   died   brokett- 

Fellowes  to  wriie  an  inscription.   It  is  thus  hearted,  and  never  received  sixpence  1 

engraven; —  The  lawyers    constantly  endeavour    to 

Bbnxath  THIS  STon  make  work  for.  the   trade.     I   believe  it 

Ara  deposited  the  mortal  remaios  of  to  be  true,  as  some  say,  that  we  are  now  as 

Eliiabktb  Glovzb,  who  died  Dec.  a7th,  1808.  much  laiff-ridden  as  we  were  priest-Tidden 

Her  -aiden  name  was  Ma«bt.  and  she  was  twice  Z'S^J^^^  /»?•   .^  ^^^  CJiarlotte  S^jith's 

married.    By  her  fixst  husband,  who  lie.  boned  near  fhP"  A,rM      '    H^                    prkndo,in 

Chi.  spot,  .he  wa.  mother  of  six  children ;  the  yonnrest  ,           ^^^  5^^"^^  House,'*  says  to  Carr,  the 

of  whom  was  Robert  Blooktield.  the  pastoral  Poet.  **^f>     J^   ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^  *"  «>?"«S 

In  her  household  affaiiB  she  wss  a  pattern  of  deanli-  together;      Carr   replies,   "More   or   l«iS, 

aeo,  industry,  and  good  management.    By  her  kind.  "^  ?*^   friend  ;— SOme  have  more   sense 

her  meek,  her  inoffensire  behariour,  she  had  concili-  ^*^?'*  Others,  and   SOme   a  little  more  COn- 

ated  the  sincere  good  wiU  of  aU  her  neighbours  and  science — but  for  the  rest,  I  am   afraid  We 

acquaintance;  nor  amid  the  basy  cares  of  time  was  ^'^  ^^  of  US  a  little  tOO   much  profetHotUll 

she  ever  forgetful  of  Eternity.   But  her  religion  was  no  'Ogues  :   though  SOme  of  US,  aS  individuals, 

hypocritical  serriee,  no  vain  form  of  words;  it  consisted  ^ould  not  starve   the  orphan,  or  break  the 

in  loTing  Ood  and  keeping  his  commandments,  aa  they  heart  of  the  widow,  yet,  in   OUr  vocation, 

hare  been  made  known  to  us  by  Jxsus  Cbbist.  we  give  all   remorse    of  that   sort    tO    the 

Reader,  go  thou  a9d4olikeunte.  winds.*'     My  last  account  from  Robert's 

T^           T                 ^     *.           ...  family  says,  the  lawyers  have  not  yet  set- 

If  ever  I  was  proud  of  any  thing  it  was  tied  the  poor  old  cottage  1 

of  my  mother,  nor  do  I  think,  strong  as  is  Nat    and  I   only  survive  of  the  little 

Uie   praise  in  the  above,  it  is  overdone,  tailor's   "extraordinary"  children  —  quite 

I-or  solid  strength  of  intellect  she  surpassed  past  our  labour,  and  destitute  of  many 

all  her  sons,  and  had  more  real  practical  comforts  we  used  to  enjoy  in  youth.     We 

virtues  than  all  of  them  put  together.  Kind  have  but  one  step  farther  to  fall,  (i.  e.)  into 

Providence  spared   her  to  bless  me  till  I  the  workhouse  I      Yet   in  the  nature   of 

was  far  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty.  things  it  cannot  be   long  ere  death  will 

I  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  her  sons,  dose  the  scene.     We  have  had  our  day, 

because  Capel  Loftt,  Esq.,  in  his  preface  to  and  night  must  come.     I  hope  we  shall 

my  brother  Nat's  poems,  has  said  too  much  welcome  it  as  heartily  as  Sancho  in  Don 

about  them,  «i>."  Beyond  question,  the  bro-  Quixote  did  sleep,   "  Blessed  be  he  who 

thers  of  this  family  are  all  extraordimrff  first  invented  sleep,  it  covers  a  man  all  over 

men."    Now,  sir,  as  I  am  the  oldest  of  like  a  cloak." 

these  brothers,  I  will  tell  first  of  myself.    I  I  shall  indeed  be  agreeably  disappointed 

wrote  a  little  poem,  when  nfear  seventy,  on  if  any  one  should  bestow  any  thinjr  uoon 

the  "Thetford  Spa;"  but  dreading  those  Nat,  or 

snarling  curs,  the  critic*,  forebore  to  affix  Sir,  your  humble  obedient  servant, 

my  name  to  it.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Cambridge,  Geo.  Bloohfield. 
printed  it  gratuitously ;  but  as  soon  as  it 

was  discovered  I  was  the  author,  my  ac-  George  Bloomfield  is  in  his  seventy- 
quaintance  styled  me  the  cold  water  poet,  third  year,  and  surely  this  fact,  with  the 
I  think  my  title  will  do  very  well.  Brother  contents  of  the  preceding  columns,  will  be 
Nathaniel  wrote  some  poems ;  unluckily  sufficient  to  excite  commiseration  in  feel- 
they  were  printed  and  published  here  at  ing  and  liberal  minds.  Mr,  Faux,  a  re- 
Bury,  and  the  pack  of  critics  hunted  down  spectable  resident  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk, 
the  book.  Nat  has  had  thirteen  children,  is  represented  to  me  as  being  his  friend, 
and  most  of  them  arc  living,  and  so  is  he.  Greorge  Bloom  field's  own  address  at  Bury 
Brother  Isaac  was  a  machinist.  John  Boys,  St.  £dmund*8  is  prefixed  to  his  letter 
Esq.  gave  him  in  all  twenty  pounds,  but  he  above.  Either  to  Mr.  Faux  for  him,  or  to 
died  a  young  man,  and  left  his  self-working  himself  direct,  the  remittance  of  a  little 
pumps  unfinished.  Eight  of  his  children  money  immediately  would  be  highly  ser- 
are  living.  nceable.  Something,  however,  beyond  that 
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II  deurly  reoutsite,  and  his  statemtot  of 
his  brc^r  Nathaniers  eaual  necessities 
•hoold  be  odnsidered  at  tne  sa.iie  time. 
There  are  names  dignified  by  rank  and 
talents  in  die  list  of  individuals  who  ad- 
nire  the  works  of  Robert  Bloomfield,  and 
riiould  this  sheet  iall  into  their  hands  it  is 
natural  to  presume  thai  some  of  them  maj 
seek  out  and  assist  his  surviTlng  brothers 
in  sorrowing  6ld  age.  This,  howeyer,  may 
not  happen,  and  is  not  thereibre  to  be 
relied  upon. 

The  case  of  the  femily  of  the  Bloomftelds, 
altogether,  is  distressmg.  As  this  is  a 
season  for  present-making  and  social-meet- 
ing, I  venture  to  suggest  that  no  eift  can  be 
Mtter  bestowed  than  on  those  who  are  in 
the  utmost  need ;  nor  will  the  nleasures  of 
a  convivial  party  be  lessened,  if,  while 
**  the  glasses  sparkle  on  the  board,**  a  sub- 
scription be  volunteered  towards  keepinir 
the  last  two  brotheis  of  Robert  Bloomueld 
from  the  workhouse  durins  their  few  re- 
maining years  of  life.  I  nave  done  my 
best  to  make  their  distress  publicly  knovni, 
and  it  remains  with  individuals  to  do  their 
best  to  relieve  it.  Anything  left  at  Messrs. 
Uunt  and  Clarke's,  4,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden,  shall  be  appropriated  as  the  donors 
may  direct.  A  meeting,  and  a  few  active 
individuals,  would  effect  much. 

Ui  January,  1.828.  * 


£AST  AND  WEST. 
2b  ih$  EtOior, 

Sir,— I  send  you  a  short  and  plain  de- 
monstration, that  by  travelling  eastward  or 
westward  round  the  slobe  at  a  given  rate, 
(if  it  were  practicable  to  do  so,)  a  man 
might  experience  a  greater  or  lesser  num- 
ber of  dajfs  and  nights,  than  if  he  were  to 
remain  still  in  the  same  spot.  This,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  is  a  feet  that  very  few 
people  are  aware  of,  and  few  would  believe, 
until  it  were  proved. 

As  "  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,"  turns 
round  upon  its  own  axis  once  in  twenty - 
four  hours,  and  as  the  circumference  of  dne 
globe  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  conse- 
quently every  part  of  the  globe's  surface 
must  travel  round  its  axis  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  degrees  in  one  hour ;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  one  degree  in  four  minutes. 
Having  premised  this,  we  will  suppose  that 
a  man  sets  off  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, just  as  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon, 
and  travels  westward  in  the  sun's  ecliptic 


one  decree  before  it  sets,  he  will  haye  light 
four  minutes  longer  than  if  he  were  to  re- 
main at  the  place  from  whence  he  set  out ; 
and  his  day,  instead  of  beinff  twelve  hours 
long,  (dividing  the  twenty-tour  hours  into 
twelve  day  and  twelve  night,)  and  closing 
at  seven  o  clock,  will  be  twelve  hours  ana 
four  minutes,  and  close  at  four  minutes  past 
seven.     He  continues  to  travel  in  the  same 
direction,  and  with  the  same  velocity,  dur- 
ing the  night,  (for  he  must  never  rest,)  and 
that  also  will  be  four  minutes  longer  than 
it  would  have  been  had  he  remained  at  the 
place  where  the  sun  set  till  it  again  rase  ; 
because,  as  he  is  tiavelling  after  the  sun 
when  it  goes  down,  and  from  it  as  the 
morning  approaches,  of  course  it  will  be 
longer  in  overtaking  him :  he  will  be  then 
two  degrees  from  the  starting  place  or  goal, 
which  you  please,  for  we  intend  to  send 
him  completeljr  round  the  worid,  and  the 
sun  will  not  nse  the  second  morning  till 
eig^t   minutes    past   seven.      His   travel 
continues  at  the  same  rate,  and  he  again 
has  the  sun  four  minutes  longer,  which 
does  not  set  on  the  second  day  till  twelve 
minutes  past  seven :  this  closes  the  third 
day.    The  next  morning  the  sun  rises  not 
till  sixteen  minutes  past  seven;   then  be 
has  travelled  four  degrees,  and  his  day  and 
night  have  each  been  four  minutes  longer 
than  if  he  had  been  stationary.    Now  we 
will  suppose  another  man  to  have  gone 
from  the  same  place  at  the  same  moment, 
(ofs.  seven  o'clock,)  taking  the  opposite 
direction.    He  travels  east  to  meet  the  sun, 
and  at  the  same  rate  of  travel  as  our  wesu 
ward  bound  wight.    The  sun  will  go  down 
upon  him  four  minutes  90imer  than  if  he 
had  remained  at  the  place  from  which  he 
started,  and  eight  minutes    sooner  tbsui 
vnon  the  other  man :  his  day  will  dose  at 
fihy-six  minutes  past  six.     He  goes  on 
from  the  sun  as  it  sinks,  and  towards  it  as 
it  rises,  and  he  will  have  light  four  minutes 
earlier  than  if  he  had  stopped  when  the 
sun  went  dovm  till  it  agam  rose,  eight 
minutes  sooner  than  he  would  haye  seen  it 
at  the  starting  post,  and  sixteen  minutes 
sooner  than  the  opposite  traveller;  this  is 
at  the  end  of  the  second  day.    He  travels 
on ;  light  again  deserts  him  four  minutes 
earlier,  viz.  at  forty-eight  minutes  past  six 
at  the  end  of  three  degrees,  and  the  second 
morning  the  sun  will  rise  at   forty-four 
minutes  past  six,  sixteen  minutes  earlier 
than  at  the  place  he  started  from,  and 
thirty-two  minutes  earlier  than  with   the 
other  man,  with  whom  on  the  same  morn- 
ing it  does  not  rise  till  sixteen  minutes  past 
seven.    It  is  plain  therefore,  that  while  the 
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western  tr^Teller  has  only  seen  two  nights  eastern  traTeller  will  have  more  days  and 

and  two  days,  the  eastern  has  enjoyed  the  nights  than  the  western  ;    those  of   the 

same  number  of  each,  and  more  than  half  former  being  proportionably  shoiter  than 

an  hour  of  another  day ;  and  it  is  equally  those  of  the  latter.    The  following  shows 

plain  that  if  they  continue  to  travel  round  the  commencement  and  length  of  each  day 

the  globe  at  the  same  rate  of  motion,  the  to  both  trarellers  :«- 

WstTBKN  TSAyBLLRKS  EasTIRN   TraTBLLBR's 

liA  day  begias  at  7  o'clock,  moroing.  1st  day  begins  at  7  o'clock,  morning. 

2 8  minutes  past  7.  2    52  minutes  past  6. 

3    16 7.  3    44 —  6. 

4 24 7.  4  •  36 6. 

5    32 7.  6 28 a 

6    40 7.  6    20 6. 

7 48 7.  7 12 6. 

8 57 7.  8 4 6. 

9    4 8.  9    56 y 

10    12 8.  10    48 5. 

11  — 20 8.  11 40 5. 

12    28 8.  12    32 5. 

13    36 8.  13    24 6. 

14    44 a  14    16 6. 

15    52 8.  U    8 5. 

16 '■ 9.    30  degrees.    16 5. 

17 8 9.  17    52 4. 

18    16 9.  18    44 4. 

19    '-  24 9.  19    36 4. 

20    32 9.  20    28 4. 

21     40 9.  21     20 4. 

22    48 9.  22    12 4. 

23 56 9.  23    —    4 4. 

24 4 10.  24     66  — t 3, 

25 12 10.  25    48 3. 

26    20  ID.  26    40  -* 3. 

27    28 10.  27    32 3. 

28    36 10.  28    24 3. 

29 44 10.  29    16 3. 

30    52 10.  30    8 3. 

31 11.    00  degrees.    31 3. 

At  the  end  of  this  degree,  the  sixtieth,  the  day  ii  just  breaking,  the  eastern  traTelle' 

sun  rises  upon  the  eastern  traveller  at  three  has  had  the  sun  eignt  hours,    lliey  have 

in  the  morning,  he  having  had  thirty  days  both  then  had  an  equal  number  of  days 

and  thirty  ntghu.    At  the  same  degree  it  and  nights  complete,  out  the  eastern  will 

does  not  rise  upon  the  western  traTeller  till  have  had  eight  hours  of  another  day  more 

eleven  in  the  morning,  he  having  had  the  than  the  western.    Let  ns  try  it  a  little 

saoM  number  of  days  and  nights.    When,  further.    The 
therefore,  the  morning  of  his  thirty-first 

Wbstbrn  Travbixbr's  EASTinf  Travbllbb's 

32nd  day  will  break  at  8  min.  past  11,  mora.  32od  day  will  break  at  52  min.  past  2,merB. 

33    — 16 L— 11.  33    — 44 2. 

34 24 11.  34    36 2. 

35 32 11.  35 28 2. 

36    40 11.  86 20 2. 

87 48 11.  37    12 2. 

38 56 11.  38    4 2. 

39     4 12.  39 56 1. 

40 12 12.  40    —48 1. 

41     20 12.  41 —  40 1. 

2 28 12.  42 32 1. 

^ 36 12.  43    24 1. 

44 44 12.  44    16 1. 

45    52 12.  46 8 1. 

46 "3;^.'"}« ». 
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llMre  appears  to  be  two  hours'  differeDce  every  fifteenth  day. 

WisTBBN  Travbllbk's  Kastkrh  Tratbllbv'b 

61tt  day  will  break  at  3,  r  m.  61st  day  wiQ  break  at  11  at  night 

76 5  76    9. 

91 f.  7. 

The  men  would  now  be  together  at  the  had  travelled  eastward  would  have  teen  a 

other  side  of  the  globe,  and  would  see  the  day  and  a  night  more  than  the  other, 
ran  rise  at  the  same  moment,  but  he  who 

Wbstbkn  Tiuvbllbr*s  Bastbrn  Travbllbr's 

106th  day  wt!l  break  at  9  at  night  106th  day  will  break  at  5,  r.  u. 

121 "■  .  *21 3. 

136 1,  moraing.  136    1,  noon. 

161 3.  151     11,  A.  M. 

166     5.  166 9. 

181 7.  360  degrees.  181 7. 

They  will  now  be  at  the  spot  where  they  Scotch  presbyterian  parson,  when  holding 

started  from,  the  western  traveller  having  forth  against  this  custom,  in  one   of  his 

seen  two  days  and  two  nights  less  than  the  sermons   at  Kelso— <'  Sirs,  do  you  know 

eastern.*  what  bagman  signifies  ? — It  is  the  devil  to 

N.  G.  S.  be  in  the  house :  that  is  the  meaning  of  its 

.... Hebrew  original.^'     It  is  most  probably  a 

corruption  of  some  Saxon  words,  which 

(B^VH   (EAiSStOtM*  length  of  time  has  rendered  obsolete. 

Old  St.  Luke's  Day. 
On  this  day  a  fair  is  held  in  York  for  all 

HAGMENA.  ^^^  of  small  wares,  though  it  is  commonly 

called  "  DUh  Fairy''  from  the  quantity  of 

The  haffmena  is  an  old  custom  observed  wooden  dishes,  ladles,  &c.  brought  to  it. 

in   Yorkshire  on   new   year's   eve.     The  There  was  an  old  custom  at  this  fair,  of 

keeper  of  the  pinfold  goes  round  the  town,  bearing  a  wooden  ladle  in  a  sling  on  two 

attended   by   a  rabble  at  his  heels,  and  stangs,  carried  by  four  sturdy  labourers, 

knocking  at  certain  doors,  sings  a  barbarous  and  each  labourer  supported  by  another, 

song,  according  to  the   manner  *'  of  old  This,  without  doubt,  was  a  ridicule  on  the 

king  Henry's  days ;"  and  at  the  end  of  meanness  of  the  wares  brought  to  this  fair, 

every  Terse  they  shout  **  Hagman  Heigh."  small  benefit  accruing  to  the  labourers  at  It. 

When  wood  was  chiefly  used  by  our  Itisheldbycharter,  granted  25th  Jan.,  17th 

forefathers  as  fuel,  this  was  the  most  pro-  Hen.  VII. 

per  season  for  the  hagman,  or  wood- cutter,  St.  Luke's  day  is  also  known  in  York  by 

to  remind  his  customers  of  his  services,  the  name  of  <'  Whip^Dog  l>(iy,"  fkx>m   a 

and  solicit  alms  from  them.    The  word  strange  custom  that  schoolboys  use  ther^^ 

**  hag  "  is  still  used  among  us  for  a  wood,  of  whipping  all  the  dogs  that  are  seen  in 

and  the  *'  hagman  "  may  be  a  compound  the  streets  on  that  day.     Whence  this  un- 

name  from  his  employment     Some  give  it  common  persecution  took  its  rise  is  uncer- 

a  more  sacred  interpretation,  as  derived  tain    The  tradition  of  its  origin  seems  very 

from  the  Greek  Hym  /t^tn,  the  **  holy  month,"  probable ;  that,  in  times  of  popery,  a  priest, 

when  the  festivals  of  the  church   for  our  celebrating  mass  at  this  festival  in  some 

Saviour's  birth  were  celebrated.     Formerly  church  in  York,  unfortunately  dropped  the 

on  the  last  day  of  December,  the  monks  pix  after  consecration,  which  was  ferthwith 

and  friars  used  to  make  a  plentiful  harvest  snatched  up  suddenly  and  swallowed  by  a 

by  beeging  from  door  to  door, -and  reciting  dog  that  laid  under  ue  altar.    The  profiatn* 

a  kina  of  carol,  at  the  end  of  every  stave  ation  of  this  high  mystery  occasioned  the 

of  which  they  introduced  the  words  "  agia  death  of  the  dog ;  the  persecution,  so  begun, 

mene,"  alluding  to  the  birth  of  Christ.     A  has  since  continued   to   this  day,  though 

very  different  interpretation  has,  however,  now  ^eatly  abridged  by  the  interference  of 

t^een  given   to  it  by  one  John  Dixon,  a  some  of  the  minor  members  of  the  honoar- 

— : — r T": z — T": able  corporation,  against  the  whole  species 

•  IB  thii  way,  bjr  harrying  the  Jewg  roaod  the  glol)*  ;„  « u-*  Aitv 

nt  M  tpm  nit«,  Aeir  Sabbaih  miicht  be  made  to  f«U  '"  ^"^^  ^' V - 

upon  •*»«  Mm«  day  u  the  Chrittius*.  D.  A.  M» 
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CHAPMAN'S  "ALL  FOOiS. 

For  the  Table  Book, 

In  CKapman's  "All  Fools,"  1605,  (as 
quoted,  by  Charles  Lamb,  in  Table  Booky 
vol.  i.  192,)  is  the  following  passage,  under 
the  title  of  "Ix)ve*s  Panegyric/* — 

•——^  **  'tis  nature's  second  Snn, 
Censing  a  spring  of  Virtues  where  he  shines  ; 
And  as  without  the  Sun,  the  world's  Great  Eye. 
All  colours,  beauties,  both  of  art  and  nature. 
Are  given  in  vain  to  man ;  so  without  Love 
All  beauties  bred  in  women  are  in  vain. 
All  virines  born  in  men  lie  buried  ; 
For  Love  t«/pnwr  them  as  iht  Sun  doth  oolonrs,"  &e. 

Chapman  might  be  acquainted  vrith 
Italian  poets,  but  at  all  events  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  above  and  the  follow, 
ing  canzon,  by  Andrew  Navagero,  is  re- 
markable. Navagero  was  the  friend  of 
Boscan,  the  Spanish  poet :  they  became 
acquainted  at  Grenada,  while  Navagero 
was  there  ambassador  from  Venice.  Bos- 
can  died  before  1544 ;  and,  as  he  himself 
confesses,  he  learnt  the  sonnet  and  other 
Italian  forms  of  poetry  from  Navagero. 

Love  the  MindCe  Snn. 

Sweet  ladies,  to  whose  lovely  faces 

Nature  gives  charms,  indeed. 

If  those  ye  would  exceed 
And  are  desirous,  too,  of  inward  graces ; 

Ya  first  must  ope  your  hearts'  eneloyure. 

And  give  Love  entrance  there. 

Or  ye  must  all  despair 
Of  what  ye  wish,  and  bear  it  with  oomposare. 

.    For  M  tbe  night  than  day  is  dnller. 
And  what  is  hid  by  night 
Glitters  with  morning  ligftt 
In  aU  the  rich  variety  of  colour ; 

So  they,  whose  dark  insensate  bosoms 

Love  lights  not,  ne'er  can  know 

The  virtues  thence  that  grow. 
Wanting  his  beams  to  open  virtue's  blossoms. 

Our  version  is  made  from  the  original  in 
Dolce*s  Collection  of  Rime  Diverse^  i.  98. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  Boscan*s 
admission  of  his  obligations  to  Navagero 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
second  book  of  his  works. 

December,  1827.  J.  P.  C. 

NORWICH  MOCK  ELECTIONS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — At  Costessy,  a  small  village,  three 
miles  on  the  west  side  of  Norwich,  there  is 
An  annual  mock  guitd  on  Whit  Tuesday. 


It  takes  its  name  from  the  annual  mayor  s 
feast  at  Norwich,  being  called  the  City 
Guild.  The  corporation  at  Costessy  is 
composed  of  the  poor  inhabitants  under  the 
patronage  of  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  who 
has  a  beautiful  seat  in  this  tillage.  On 
this  day  a  mock  mayor  is  annually  elected ; 
he  has  a  proper  and  appropriate  costumt, 
and  is  attended  by  a  sworcp-bearer,  with  a 
sword  of  state  of  wood  painted  and  cilt, 
two  mace-bearers  with  gift  maces,  with  a 
long  array  of  officers,  down  to  the  snap- 
dragon of  Norwich,  of  which  they  have  a 
passable  imitation.  Their  first  procession 
18  to  the  hall,  where  they  are  recognised  by 
the  noble  (JBLmilv  who  generally  support 
the  expenses  of  the  day,  and  the  mock 
mayor  and  corporation  are  liberally  re- 
galed from  the  strong-beer  cellar.  They 
Uien  march,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music, 
to  the  steward's  house,  where  the  mock 
solemnities  take  place,  and  speeches  are 
made,  which,  if  not  remarkable  for  their 
eloquence,  afford  great  delight  by  their 
absurd  attempts  at  being  thought  so.  The 
new  mayor  being  invested  with  the  in- 
signia of  his  office,  a  bright  brass  jack-chain 
about  his  neck,  the  procession  is  again  re- 
newed to  a  large  bam  at  some  distance, 
where  the  place  being  decorated  with 
boughs,  flowers,  and  other  rural  devices, 
a  substantial  dinner  of  roast-beef,  plum- 
pudding,  and  other  good  things,  with 
plenty  of  that  strong  liquor  called  at  Nor- 
wich nogg — the  word  I  have  been  told  is 
a  provincial  contraction  for  **  knock  me 
down." 

The  village  is  usually  thronged  with 
company  from  Norwich,  and  all  the  rural 
festivities  attendant  on  country  feasts  take 
place.  The  noble  iamily  before  mentioned 
promote  the  hilarity  by  their  presence 
and  munificence.  The  elder  members  of 
the  body  corporate  continue  at  the  festal 
board,  in  imitation  of  their  prototypes  in 
larger  corporations,  to  a  late  hour ;  and 
some  of  them  have  been  noticed  for  doing 
as  much  credit  to  the  good  cheer  provided 
on  the  occasion,  as  any  alderman  at  a  turtle 
feast.  There  is  no  record  of  the  origin  of 
this  institution,  as  none  of  the  members  of 
the  corporation  have  the  gift  of  reading  or 
writing,  but  there  are  traces  of  it  beyond 
the-  memory  of  any  person  now  living,  and 
it  has  been  observed  to  have  increased  in 
splendour  of  late  years. 

The  fishermen's  guild  at  Norwich  has 
for  some  years  been  kept  on  the  real  guild- 
day.  The  procession  consists  of  a  great 
number,  all  fishermen  or  fishmongers,  two 
of  whom  are  very  remarkable.    The  first 
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if  the  mayor:  the  last  I  saw  was  a  well- 
lookiD|^  young  man,  with  his  bee  painted 
and  his  hair  powdered>  profuseljr  adorned 
with  a  brass  chain,  a  fishing-rod  in  his 
handy  and  ayerj  laige  gold-l^ed  hat;  he 
was  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  several 
of  his  Drethren  in  a  fishing-boat,  in  which 
he  stood  up  and  deliverra  his  speech  to 
the  Burroanding  multitude,  in  a  manner 
that  did  not  disgrace  him.  The  other 
personaffe  was  the  king  of  the  ocean, 
what  their  conceptions  of  Neptune  were, 
it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  as  his  appear- 
ance might  be  to  describe.  He  was  repre* 
seated  by  a  tall  man,  habited  in  a  seaman- 
like manner,  his  outward  robe  composed  of 
fishing-nets,  a  long  flowing  beard  ill  ac- 
corded with  a  fuU-^ress  court  wig,  which 
had  formerljT  been  the  property  of  some 
eminent  barrister,  but  haa  now  dianged  its 
element,  and  firom  dealing  out  law  on  the 
land,  its  mystic  powers  were  transferred  to 
the  water.  In  nis  right  lumd  he  carried 
His  trident,  the  spears  of  which  were 
formed  of  three  pickled  herrings.  His 
Tritons  sounded  his  praise  on  all  kinds  of 
discordant  wind  instruments,  and  .£olus 
blew  startling  blasts  on  a  cracked  French 
horn.  The  olfactory  nerves  of  the  auditors 
who  were  hardy  enough  to  come  in  close 
contact  with  the  procession,  were  assailed 
by  <<a  very  ancient  and  fish -like  smell/' 
e  merriment  was  rude  and  very  hearty. 

P.  B. 
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PaUL*S  WALKEaS — ^HlRED  WlTVBSSBS. 

In  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
a  singular  custom  prevailed  of  the  idle  and 
dissolute  part  of  the  community  assembling 
in  the  naves  or  other  unemployed  parts  of 
large  churches.  The  nave  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral bore  the  name  of  Paul's  Walk ;  and  so 
little  was  the  sanctity  of  the  place  regarded, 
that  if  the  description  by  an  old  auuor*  is 
not  exaggerated,  the  Royal  Exchange  at  four 
o'clock  does  not  present  a  greater  scene  of 
confusion.  I  cany  the  comparison  no  fiir- 
ther ;  the  characters  assembled  in  the  church 
appear  to  have  been  very  different  to  those 
composing  the  respectable  assembly  alluded 
to.  The  author  rettrred  to  thus  describes  the 
place:  '<  The  noyse  in  it  is  like  that  of  bees. 
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It  is  the  generall  mint  of  all  fenous  IK 
which  are  here  like  the  legends  popery  first 
coyn*d  and  stampt  in  the  chur^.  All  in- 
ventions are  empty'd  here  and  not  a  few 
pockets."  **  The  yisitants  axe  all  meQ 
without  exceptions ;  but  the  principal  inha- 
bitants and  possessors  are  stale  knights,  and 
captaines  out  of  service;  men  of  long  ra^ 
piers  and  breeches.'' 

From  the  following  passage  in  Hudibras* 
I  should  judge  that  tne  circular  church  in 
the  Temple  was  the  resort  of  characters  of 
an  equally  bad  description : 

<*  ttauuB  All  aorta  of  witBMMi, 

That  pl7  i*  th'  TcBplas,  uder  tnm. 

Or  walk  tka  rwrnd,  with  knights  o*  th*  poate. 

About  th«  orDaa-kgf*d  knights,  their  hoata ; 

Or  wait  for  aiutenion  betwaea 

The  pillnr40wa  in  Lanaote*a  In." 

The  cross-legged  knights,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  are  the  effigies  of  the' 
mailed  warriors,  which  still  remain  in  fine 
preservation.  The  **  pillar-rows  in  lincoln's 
Inn,'*  I  apprehend,  refer  to  the  crypt,  or 
open  vault,  beneath  Inigo  Jones's  chapel 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  originally  designed  for  an 
ambulatory.f  It  is  singular  to  reflect  on 
the  entire  change  in  the  public  manners 
withio  two  centuries.  If  coeval  authorities 
did  not  exist  to  prove  the  fiict,  who  would 
believe  in  these  days,  that,  in  a  civilixed 
country,  men  were  to  be  found  within  the 
very  seats  of  law  ready  to  perjure  them- 
selves for  hire  t  or  that  juries  and  judges 
did  not  treat  the  practice  and  the  encoo- 
raging  of  it  with  a  prompt  and  )ust  severity  ? 

St.  Thomas's  Da.t  Electioms. 

Previous  to  a  court  of  common  council, 
the  members  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Guild- 
hall. When  the  hour  of  business  arrived, 
one  of 'the  officers  of  the  lord  mayor's 
household  summoned  them  to  their  own 
chamber  by  the  noise  produced  by  moving 
an  iron  ring  swiftly  up  and  dovm  a  twisted 
or  crankled  bar  of  the  same  metal,  which 
was  affixed  behind  the  door  of  the  princi- 
pal entrance  to  the  passage  leading  to  that 
part  of  the  Guildhall  styled,  in  civic  lan- 
guage the  inner  chambers.  The  custom 
was  clisused  about  forty  years  ago.  The 
iron,  I  understand,  remained  uiitiT  the  de- 
molition of  the  old  doorway  in  the  last 
general  repair  of  the  hall,  when  the  giants 
descended  from  their  stations  without  hear* 

•  Part  III..  Caalo  III^  p.  gl3.  ed.  W84. 
i  Vide  a  papor  bj  E.  J.  C.  ia  Oeat.*»  Mag.  vaL  aw 
p.  1»  H9. 
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iog  the  clock  strike,  and  the  new  doorway 
was  formed  in  a  more  conTenient  place. 
With  the  old-iashioned  gallery,  the  invap 
riable  appendage  to  an  ancient  ball,  which, 
until  that  period,  occupied  its  proper  place 
over  the  entrance,  was  destroyed  that  terror 
of  idle  apprentices,  the  prison  of  Little 
Bomb.  Tnis  gallery  must  be  still  remem- 
bered, as  well  as  its  shrill  clock  in  a  curious 
carved  case.  Its  absence  is  not  compen- 
sated by  the  perilous-looking  balcony  substi- 
tuted for  it  on  the  opposite  side,  an  object 
too  trifling  and  frivolous  for  so  fine  a  room 
as  the  civic  common  hall. 

E.  I.  C. 


A  DEFENCE  OF  SLANG. 

For  the  Table  Book. 

«  To  think  like  wise  men,  and  to  talk 
like  common  people,**  is  a  maxim  that  has 
long  stood  its  ground.  What  is  the  lan- 
guage of  **  common  people  ?**  elatu^^ 
ergo,  every  body  ought  to  talk  it.  What 
is  elaag  /  Many  will  answer  that  it  con- 
sists of  words  used  only  by  the  lowest  and 
moet  ignorant  classes  of  society,  and  that 
to  employ  them  would  be  most  ungenteel. 
First,  then,  we  must  inquire  a  little  what 
it  is  to  be  genteel^  and  this  involves  the 
question,  what  is  a  gentleman  ^  Etymo- 
logically,  eveiy  body  knows  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term;  and  Dekker,  the  old 
English  play-poet,  uses  it  in  this  sense, 
when  in  one  of  his  best  dramas  he  justly 
calls  our  Saviour 

**  Th«  lint  tnt  gntUmam  tluit  ever  bfefttbei." 

Dekker's  greatest  contemporary,  in  refer- 
ence to  certain  qualities  he  attributes  to 
**  man's  deadliest  enemy,''  tells  us,  though 
we  are  not  bound  to  take  his  word  for  it, 
unless  we  like  it, 

••  The  PriBM  of  Darimen  is  ^gnOemoM  ;" 


in  which  he  follows  the  opmion  long  before 
expressed  by  the  Italian  poet  Pulci,  in  his 
Morgante  Maggiore,  (canto  xxv.  st.  161.) 

Ch0  fntilesia  i  fteiM  tuuke  in  tmferno. 

Pulci  seems  so  pleased  with  this  disco* 
very,  (if  it  be  one,)  that  he  repeats  it  in 
nearly  the  same  words  (in  the  following 
canto,  St  83.) 

JVba  ertdtr  ne  h  infgmo  mrMfra  mei 
OcntilanA  mm  9ia» 

The  old  bone-shoveller  in  Hamlet  main- 
tains that  your    only  real   and  thorough 


gentlemen  are  your  <'  gardeners,  ditehers, 
and  grave-makers  ;**  so  that,  after  all,  the 
authorities  od  this  point  are  various  and 
contradictory.  If  it  be  objected  that  tkmg 
(otherwise  sometimes  called  Jla$h)  is  em- 
ployed very  much  by  boxers  and  prize* 
tigl  Iters,  teachers  and  practisers  of  "  the 
noble  science  of  self-defence,''  one  answer 
may  be  supplied  by  a  quotation  from  Aris« 
totie,  which  shows  that  he  himself  was  well 
skilled  in  the  art,  and  he  gives  instructions 
how  important  it  is  to  hit  straight  instead 
of  round,  following  up  the  blow  by  the 
weight  of  the  body.  His  words  upon  this 
subject  are  quoted  (with  a  very  aiflerent 
purpose  certainly)  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  (p.  279.)  So  that 
we  need  only  refer  to  them.  Another  ^  old 
Grecian  "  might  be  instanced  in  favour  of 
the  use  of  Mkmg,  and  even  of  incorrect 
grammar;  for  every  scholar  knows  (and 
we  know  it  who  are  no  scholars)  that  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  first  scene  of  his  comedy, 
named  in  English  The  Claude,  makes  his 
hero  talk  bad  Greek,  and  employ  language 
peculiar  to  the  stable :  the  sctioliasts  assert 
that  Phidippides  ought  to  have  said,  even  in 
his  sleep, «  fiXi  mit»ut  instead  of  ^iX^n  «li»f«f, 
which  be  uses.    However,  we  are  perhaps 

S "owing  too  learned,  although  it  will  oe 
und  in  the  end,  (if  not  already  in  the 
beginning,)  that  this  is  a  learned  article, 
and  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  sent  for 
publication  in  the  Claeeical  Journal. 

What  we  seek  to  establish  is  this : — that 
the  language  of  the  ignorant  is  the  language 
of  the  learned;  or  in  less  apparently  parr- 
doxical  terms,  that  what  is  considered  skmg 
and  unfit  for  "  ears  polite,*'  is  in  fact  a 
language  derived  from  the  purest  and  most 
recondite  sources.  What  is  the  chief  re- 
commendation of  lady  Morgan's  new 
novel  ?— for  what  do  ladies  of  rashion  and 
education  chiefly  admire  it?  Because  the 
authoress  takes  such  pains  to  show  that  she 
is  acquainted  with  French,  Italian,  and 
even  Latin,  and  introduces  so  many  apt 
and  inapt  quotations.  What  is  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  modem  conversation  ? 
That  our  **  home-keeping  youths  "  have  no 
longer  *'  homely  wits,"  and  that  they  inter- 
lard their  talk  with  scraps  and  words  fron. 
continental  tongues.  Now  if  we  can  show 
that  slang  is  compounded,  in  a  great  degree, 
of  words  derived  from  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  Latin,  shall  we  not  establish 
that  what  is  at  present  the  langua(|g[e  of  the 
ignorant  is  in  fact  the  language  of  the 
learned,  and  ought  to  be  the  language  em- 
ployed by  all  oentlemen  pretending  to 
education,  and  of  all  ladies  pretending  to 
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Dlue-stocking  attainments  ?  We  proceed  to 
do  so  by  a  selection  of  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal words  which  are  considered  slang  or 
floMkf  of  which  we  shall  show  the  etymology. 

B/owtfi— '<  an  unfortunate  girl,*'  in  the 
language  of  the  police-offices.  This  is  a 
▼ery  old  word  in  English,  and  it  is  derived 
from  blikhmif  German,  to  bloom  or  blossom. 
Some  may  think  that  it  comes  from  the 
German  adjective  blau.  The  Germans 
speak  of  a  Mue-cye,  as  we  talk  of  a  btack- 
«ye,  and  every  body  is  aware  that  bhwint 
are  frequently  thus  ornamenied. 

7*0/^— a  term  in  boxing.  It  means,  to 
clasp  an  antagonist  round  the  neck  with 
one  arm,  and  to  punish  him  with  the  other 
hand.  It  is  from  the  Italian  fibbia,  a  cUup 
or  buckle.  The  Italian  verb  qfibiare  is 
used  by  Cast!  precisely  in  this  sense: — 
OH  qfibia  un  gran  etffon,  (Nov.  xliiil  st. 
65.) 

FogU-^u.  handkerchief — properly  and 
strictly  a  handkerchief  with  a  bird's  eye 
pattern  upon  it.  From  the  Germau  vogei, 
a  bird. 

(7mn— the  leg.  Liston  Las  introduced 
this  word  upon  the  stage,  when  in  Lubin 
Log  he  tells  old  Brown  that  he  is  **  stiffish 
about  the  ganu,"  We  have  it  either  from 
I  he  French  Jatnbe,  or  the  Italian  gamba, 

Leary — cunning  or  waiy.  Correctly  it 
ought  to  be  written  lehry.  The  derivation 
of  it  is  the  German  Uhre,  learning  or 
warning.  The  authorities  for  this  word  are 
not  older  than  the  time  of  James  I. 

Max — gin.  Evidently  from  the  Latin 
maximwty  in  reference  to  the  strength  and 
goodness  of  the  liquor. 

To  nim — to  take,  snatch,  or  seize.  It  is 
used  by  Chaucer — "  well  of  English  un- 
defiled."  It  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
fiiman,  whence  also  the  German  nehmen,  to 
take.  We  have  it  in  the  every-day  adjec- 
tive, nimble;  Tlie  name  of  the  corporal  in 
Shakspeare*8  Henry  Fl  ought  to  be  spelled 
\im,  and  not  Nym,  (as  the  commentators 
ignorantly  give  it,)  from  his  furtive  propen- 
sity. 

Pal — a  companion.  It  is  perhaps  going 
too  far  to  fetch  this  word  from  the  Persian 
palaker,  a  comrade.  It  rather  originates  in 
the  famous  story  told  by  Boccacio,  Chaucer, 
Dryden,  &c.  &c.  uf  the  friendship  of  Pala- 
mon  and  Arcyte  ;  /ni/ being  only  a  familiar 
abbreviation  of  Palamon,  to  denote  an  in- 
timate friend. 

To  prig — to  rob  or  steal.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  word  be  originally  Spanish  or 
Italian.  Preguniar  in  Spanish  is  to  demand^ 
and  robbing  on  the  highway  is  demanding 
mon^'y  or  life.     Priega  in   Italian  is  a  pe- 


tition—«  mode  of  committing  theft  without 
personal  violence.  In  English  the  word 
to  prig  is  now  applied  chiefly  to  pidung 
pockets,  owing  to  the  degeneracy  of  modem 
rogues :  a  prig  is  a  pick-pocket. 

Sappy — foolish,  weak.  Clearly  from  the 
Latin  Mpto— Ikcw  a  non  lacendo, 

SMe(y— shabby — ^worn  out :  a  term  used 
to  indicate  the  decayed  condition  of  one 
who  has  seen  better  days  :  it  refers  princi- 
pally to  the  state  of  his  apparel :  thus  a 
coat  which  has  once  been  handsome;  when 
it  is  old  is  called  eeedy^  and  the  wearer  is 
said  to  look  eeedy.  It  is  only  a  corruptioik 
of  the  French  ci-devant — formerly;  with 
an  ellipsis  of  the  last  syllable.  It  lias  no 
reference  to  running  to  seed^  as  is  com- 
monly supposed. 

Spoony-^siily  or  stupid — is  used  botn  as 
a  substantive  and  as  an  adjective.  Some 
have  conjectured  that  it  owes  its  origin  to 
the  wooden  noon  at  Cambridge,  the  lowest 
honour  conferred  by  that  university,  the 
individual  gaining  it  being  entitled  to  no 
other,  rather  from  his  dulness  than  his  ig- 
norance. Its  etymology  is  in  iaet  to  be 
found  in  the  Italian  word  tapond^  soap ; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  phrase  that  '^  a  stu- 
pid fellow  wants  his  brains  washing  with 
#oap-suds.'' 

5/>rM— fun,  joke — ^is  from  the  French 
espritf  as  every  body  must  be  aware  in  an 
instant. 

rojr«~-dress — from  the  Latin  toga,  the 
robe  worn  by  Roman  citizens.  Toggert 
means  properly  a  great  coat,  but  it  is  alsc^ 
used  generally  for  the  apparel. 

We  might  go  through  the  whole  vocabu- 
lary in  the  same  way,  and  prove  that  some 
terms  are  even  derived  from  the  Hebrew, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Jews ;  but  the 
preceding  **  elegant  extracts '"  will  be  suffi- 
cient.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Rev. 
J.  11.  Todd  has  been  so  hasty  in  publishing 
his  second  edition  of  Johnson  e  Dictionaryj 
or  he  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  after 
what  we  have  said,  include  many  Words 
not  now  to  be  found  there,  and  which  we 
contend  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  our 
vernacular.  Perhaps  it  would  be  worth 
his  while  to  add  a  -supplement,  and  y^e 
shall  be  happy  to  render  him  any  assist- 
ance. 

December,  1827.  PhiijOlocus. 


DIVINATION  BY  FLOWERS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — ^There  is  a  love  custom  still  obscrv€>d 
in  the  village  of  Sutton  Bangor,  Wilts  — 
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Two  flowers  that  have  not  blossomed  are 
paired,  and  put  by  themselves — as  many 
pairs  as  there  are  sweethearts  in  the  neigh- 
l)ourhoody  and  tall  and  sboi-t  as  the  respec- 
tive sweethearts  are.  The  initials  of  tneir 
names  are  attached  to  the  stamens,  al!d  they 
are  ranged  in  order  in  a  hayloft  or  stable, 
in  perfect  secrecy,  except  to  tl^ose  who 
manage  and  watch  their  ominous  growth. 
If,  after  ten  days,  any  flower  twines  the 
other,  it  is  settled  as  a  match ;  if  any  flower 
turns  a  contrary  way,  it  indicates  a  want  of 
affection ;  if  any  flower  blossoms,  it  denotes 
early  ofispring ;  if  any  flower  dies  suddenly, 
it  is  a  token  of  the  party  *s  death ;  if  any 
flower  wears  a  downcast  appearance,  sick- 
ness is  indicated.  True  it  is  that  flowers, 
from  their  very  nature,  assume  all  these 
positions ;  and  in  the  situation  described, 
their  influeuce  upon  villagers  is  consider- 
able.   I  was  once  a  party  interested,  now 


I  am 


A  Flowekbuo. 


WALTHAM,  ESSEX. 
To  the  Editor. 

m 
m 

Sir,— 'The  following  epitaph  is  upon  a 
plain  gravestone  in  the  church*yard  of 
vValtham  Abbey.  Having  some  point,  it 
may  perhaps  be  acceptable  for  the  Table 
Book,  I  was  told  that  the  memory  of  the 
worthy  curate  is  still  held  in  great  esteem 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place. 

Rkv.  Ii4ao  Colvett, 

Fifteen  jean  evnte  of  this  Pariah, 

Died  Maich  1, 1801~Aged  43  yean. 

Shall  pride  a  heap  of  senlptund  marble  raiie. 
Some  worthlen*  Qamoarn'd,  titled  fool  to  praiM, 
And  shall  we  not  bjr  one  poor  grarestone  show 
Where  piou,  worthy  Colaett  sleepa  bdow  ? 

Surely  common  decency,  if  they  are  de- 
ficient in  antiquarian  feeling,  should  induce 
the  inhabitants  of  Waltham  Cross  to  take 
some  measures,  if  not  to  restore,  at  least  to 
preserve  from  ftirther  decay  and  dilapida- 
tion the  remains  of  that  beautiful  monument 
of  conjugal  afi'ection,  the  cross  erected  by 
Edward  I.  It  is  now  in  a  sad  disgraceful 
state. 


I  am,  &c. 


Z. 


FULBOURN,  CAMBRIDGE. 

All  SAiNTb'  AND  St.  Vigor's  Bells 

To  the  Editor. 

On  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  Fulbourn  we 
strolled  to  the  site  whereon  All  Saints' 
church  formerly  stood,  and  his  portfolio 
furnished  me  with  the  subjoined  memo- 
randa, which  by  your  fostering  care  may 
be  preserved. 

I  am,  sir,  &c. 

CanUfridgey  May,  1826.  T.  N. 

Trinity  Sunday,  1766. 

This  momine^  at  five  o'clock  the  steeple 
of  All  Saints'  church  fell  down.  An  act  ot 
parliament  passed  the  22d  May,  1775,  to 
unite  the  service  in  St.  Vigor's  church,  and 
to  enable  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  to 
sell  the  materials  and  the  bells,  towards  re- 
pairing the  church  of  St.  Vigor's  —  the 
amount  was  150/.  0«.  Qd,  The  two  broken 
bells  were  sold  towards  the  expenses ;  the 
other  three,  with  the  two  of  St.  vigor's, 
and  the.  saints*  bell,  were  new  cast  by  £. 
Arnold  at  St.  Neot's  Hunt's,  and  six  new 
bells  were  put  up  on  the  9th  of  May,  1776. 
The  subscription  amounted  to  141/.;  the 
bells  cost  262/.  2«.  3</. ;  the  frames  46/. , 
the  six  new  ropes  1/.  15«. ;  making  together 
the  sum  of  308/.  17«.  3i/. 

The  poor  inhabitants  were  so  attached 
to  the  old  bells,  that  they  frequently  watched 
them  in  the  evening,  lest  they  should  be 
carried  away  and  sold ;  for  the  broken  bells 
lay  among  the  ruins  of  All  Saints'  church. 
At  last  their  fears  subsiding,  they  neglected 
their  watching,  and  the  churchwardens  set 
a  waggon  in  Monk's  barn,  (hard  by,)  and 
carried  away  two  of  them  in  the  night,  de- 
livering them  to  the  Cambridffe  waggon  for 
St.  Neot*s,  and  returning  before  morning, 
which  occasioned  the  following 

BaUad, 

Th«re  are  some  fanners  in  Falboam  town. 
They  ha?e  lately  sold  what  was  not  their  own  ; 
They  hare  sold  the  bells,  likewise  the  ehnreh. 
And  eheat  the  poor  of  twice  as  mach.  ■ 

And  O !  yoa  Fulboom  farmeni  O I 

Some  estate  there  was  left,  all  for  the.  poor. 
They  have  robb*d  them  of  half,  and  something  more. 
Such  dirty  tricks  will  go  hard  on  their  sides. 
For  the  d— 1  will  have  them,  and  singe  their  hidas. 
And  O I  yon  Fulboom  farmers  O  I 

Before  the  bells  they  ooald  be  sold. 
They  were  forc'd  to  swear,  as  we're  been  told. 
They  fonwore  themselyes— then  they  cried. 
For  this,  my  boyn,  we  shall  be  tried. 

And  0  !  you  Kulbonru  ^armfra  OT 
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Tl«f»  tt  oU  T«v.  Md  jTMif  Tvi^-'CW  whlaiBf 

diMAter. 
Sftyt  OM  to  the  otk«r,  tkis  aiffbt  wa  will  ^mtmn ; 
And  ujs  little  GiU»l»4M>bl^  I  kof  for  to  fo, 
B«t  fint  I  will  cmll  my  B«i(Bboiir  Swinf-toc: 
Aad  O I  jm  Fttlboani  fmaun  O I 

la  tk«  deed  of  the  aifht  this  thievieh  crew 
Broke  isto  the  ehureb,  m  other  thievee  do, 
For  to  tteftl  the  belle  and  eell  them  all. 
Ilaj  fSkt  d— 1  take  ■aeh  ehorehwaideae  all; 
Aad  O !  yoa  FoUoora  fannen  0 1 

Tliit  ba*bd  is  said  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  one  William  Rolfr,  a  labourer. 
It  was  probably  written  soon  after  the  act 
passed.  The  new  peal  was  brought  home  on 
the  9tb  of  Maj,  1776,  so  that  it  was  not  a 
year  from  the  passing  of  the  act  to  the  cast- 
ing of  the  bells. 

After  the  bill  had  been  perused  by  coon- 
sel,  Mr.  Edward  Hancock,  the  rector^i 
churchwarden,  conducted  it  through  both 
houses  of  parliament  without  the  expense 
of  a  solicitor ;  sir  John  Cotton,  one  of  the 
members  for  the  county,  forwarding  it  in 
the  different  stages  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  So  earnest  were  the  populace 
about  the  bells,  (when  they  were  satisfied 
they  were  to  have  a  new  peal  of  six,)  that 
after  they  were  loaded  they  drew  them  a 
furlong  or  more  before  the  horses  were  put 
to  the  waggon.  The  tenor  was  cast  in  O 
sharp,  or  old  A.  Mr.  Edmund  Andrews 
Salisbury  rode  on  the  great  bell,  when  it 
was  drawn  up  within  the  steeple,  and  his 
was  the  first  death  this  bell  was  rung  for ; 
he  was  buried  8th  July,  1776.  The  motto 
on  this  bell  is — 

**  I  to  the  ehueh  the  liTiaf  caU— 
And  to  the  gfave  I  eumaoa  all.** 


Mr.  Charles  Dawson  was  the  author  of 
the  complete  peal  of  PUdn  Bob^  called 
•'  The  FMoum  Suff>rUe,''  with  154  bobs, 
and  two  singles,  and  720  changes.  The 
peal  was  opened  December  7, 1789. 

ST.  THOMAS'S  DAY. 


Mb.  Day's 

Mr.  Thomas  Day, 
used,  when  Uving,  to 
St.  Thomas's  Day  a 
of  his  ale,  an  ounce 
and  a  shoit  pipe,  in 
name.  **  For,''  said 
ddedly  his  ow%-« 


Shoet  Day. 

of  D- 1,  WUU, 

give  his  workmen  on 

holiday,  a  short  pint 

of  short-cut  tobacco, 

remembrance  of  his 

he, — ^in  a  couplet  de- 


**  Look  fiMuid  tte  TiUafe  where  y  may ; 
Tar  ie  the  ihoiteit  day,  to-da/.** 

PUCERON. 


A  PAGE  FROM  MY  NOTE  BOOK. 

For  the  Ta^  Book, 

Electioh  Bbibeey.  • 

llie^  first  instance  that  ocean  of  this 
practice  was  so  eaiiy  as  13  EUb.,  when  one 
Thomas  Longe  (being  a  simple  man  of 
small  capacity  to  seire  in  paruameDt)  ae- 
koowledged  that  be  had  given  the  returning 
ofiieer  ami  others  of  the  borough  for  which 
he  was  chosen  four  pouh ds,  to  be  returned 
member,  and  was  for  that  premium  elected. 
But  for  this  offence  the  borough  was 
amerced,  the  member  was  removed,  and 
the  officer  was  fined  and  imprisoned.— 4 
ifuL  23.  Haie  of  Pari  112.  Com.  JovfTi. 
10  and  11  May,  1571. 

WOHDBR-WOBKINO  PBBCEOEIITS. 

'*  Unless,"  said  vice  chancellor  Leach, 
(11th  March,  1826,  in  Mendiiabal  v.  BCa- 
chado,)  '<  Unbtilmnhoumihnd  mtd/bot 
by  precedents,  /  wiU  noi  fiUow  such  a 
practice.'' 

Mex. 

Blackstone,  speaking  of  apDrenticeshipa, 
says,  "  They  are  useful  to  the  common- 
wealth, by  employing  of  youth,  and  leam- 
tf^'them  to  be  earhf  industrious." 

The  same  author  says,  ^  These  payments 
(alluding  to  first  fruits)  were  only  due  if 
the  heir  was  of  foil  aige,  but  if  he  was 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  hmng  a  bwIp, 
or  fourteen  being  a  fenmUy  the  lord  was  en- 
titled to  the  warasmp  of  the  heir,  and  was 
called  the  guardian  in  chivalry."— Cmmi. 
hock  ii.  c.  5.  p.  67. 

DOWEB. 

The  seisin  of  the  husband,  for  a  transi-- 
tOTff  instmU  onigf  when  the  same  act  which 
gives  him  the  estate  conveys  it  also  out  of 
him  affain,  (as  where,  b^r  a  fine,  land  is 
grantea  to  a  man,  and  he  immediately  ren- 
ders it  back  by  the  same  fine,)  such  a  seisin 
will  not  entitle  the  wife  to  dower :  for  the 
land  was  merely  in  tranntu,  and  never 
rested  in  the  husband,  the  grant  and  render 
being  one  continued  act.  But  if  the  land 
abides  in  him  for  the  interval  of  but  a  nng^l^ 
momenty  it  seems  that  the  wife  shall  be  en- 
dowed  thereof.— JBIociL  Cosim.  book  ii 
c.  8.  p.  132. 

The  author  adds  in  a  note :  ^  This  doc- 
trine was  extended  very  for  by  a  jury  ic 
Wales,  where  the  fother  and  son  were  both 
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luuiged  ia  one  cart,  but  the  son  was  sup- 
posed to  have  survived  the  father,  ^  «m- 
oearing  to  Mtruggle  longeit ;  whereby  he 
became  seised  of  an  estate  in  fee  by  survi- 
vorship,  in  consequence  of  which  seisin  his 
widow  had  a  verdict  for  her  dower/' — Cro, 
EUz.  503  .• 

An  unintentional  Imitation  extem- 
pore of  the  196M  and  7th  Hanzat  of  ths 
2d  canto  of  Don  Juan, 

A  mothar  bcndiaf  o'er  b«r  ebild  ia  prayer. 

An  ann  oatstreteh'd  to  mto  a  eonqaer'd  foe. 

The  daughter's  boaom  to  the  father's  liiM  laid  bare. 

The  Horatii  when  thej  woo'd  the  blow 

That  sav'd  a  nation's  blood,  a  young  girl  £air 

Tending  a  dying  hnsband's  bed  of  woe. 

Are  beantifol ;  bnt,  oh,  nor  dead  nor  liTing, 

Is  aught  so  beantifol  as  woman  wnmg'd  forgiring. 

For  there  she  is,  the  being  who  haCh  leant 

In  lone  eonfiding  lore  and  wealmesa  all 

On  na— whoee  nnreproaehing  heart  b  rent 

Byonrdead;  yet  on  onr  cheek  but  fall 

A  tear,  or  be  a  sigh  bnt  spent. 

She  sinks  upon  the  breast  whence  sprang  the  gall 

That  bitter'd  her  heart's  blood,  and  there  careosing. 

For  pain  and  misery  accords  a  blessibg. 

Note  for  the  Editor. — *'  An  unintentional 
imitation"  may  sound  something  like  a 
solecism,  although  a  very  little  reflection 
will  prove  it  to  be  far  otherwise.  I  had 
been  reading  Don  Juan  till  I  had  it  by 
heart,  and  nightly  spouted  to  the  moon 
Julia's  letter  and  the  invocation  to  the 
isles  of  Greece.  I  had  a  love  fracas;  a 
reconciliation,  as  one  of  the  two  alternative 
natural  consequences,  took  place,  and  the 
foregoing  Were  part  of  some  propitiatory 
measures  that  effected  it.  At  the  time  of 
writing  them  I  had  no  more  idea  of  imi- 
tating Byron,  than  has  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Best,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  a  news- 
paper cause,  or  crim.  con.  I  wrote  them 
rapidly,  scarcely  lifting  my  pen  till  they 
were  finished,  and  certainly  without  bestow- 
ing a  word  or  thought  on  any  thing,  except 
the  image  I  pursued;  but  my  mind  had 
received  a  deep  impression  from  my  late 
reading,  and  my  thoughts  assumed  the  form 
they  did  from  it,  unknown  to  me.  Some 
months  afterwards^Iwas  reciting  the  passage 
from  Byron  alluded  to ;  I  had  heard  some- 
thing like  it;  I  repeated  it;  I  was  more 
struck;  I  rack*d  my  brain  and  my  lady's 
!etter-box,  and  made  this  discovery. 

J.  J.  K. 

*  On  a  similar  taking  by  the  contingency  of  drown- 
ing, >  Fearne.  the  elegant  writer  on  *'  Contingsat 
Renaiaders,**  has  an  sSunirable  aignment--«  maatnw 
piece  of  eloquent  reasoning.— Ej^IT.. 


Original  ^ottrpo 

For  the  TabU  Book. 
CHRISTMAS. 

Old  Christmas  comes  again,  and  with  him  brings. 
Although  his  visits  axe  in  times  aosten. 

Not  only  leoollections  of  good  things. 
Bat  beareth  in  his  hands  substantial  cheer : 

Though  short  and  dark  the  day,  and  long  the  night, 

Hi«  joyous  coming  makes  all  faces  bright. 

And  when  you  make  your  doon  and  windows  fiMt. 

And  to  your  happy  dieexfal  hearth  xotira, 
A  paradise  is  yours,  safe  irom  the  blast. 

In  the  fair  eirele  gathering  round  the  &o ; 
Whilst  these,  with  social  contiBne,  books,  and  wat, 
Make  Winter's  rugged  front  almott^Tae  I 


W.  M.  W. 


SONNET. 


Ak  AnruMNAL  Midntght. 

I  walk  in  silence  and  the  starry  night ; 
And  trareUers  with  me  are  leaves  aloa% 
Still  onward  flutteriag,  by  light  braeies  blown. 

The  moon  is  yet  In  heaTen,  bnt  soon  her  light. 

Shed  through  the  silvery  clouds  and  on  the  dark 
Must  disappear.    No  sound  I  hear  save  treea 
Swayed  darkly,  like  the  rush  of  farK>(r  seas 

That  climb  with  murmurs  loud  the  xocky  steep. 

There  wakes  no  crowing  cock,  nor  wateb-4og*s  bark. 
I  look  around,  as  in  a  placid  dream 
Eaisting  amidst  beauty,  and  I  seem 

Relieved  from,  human  weakness,  and  from  sleep* 
A  happy  spirit  'neath  the  boundless  heaven. 
To  whom  not  Day  alone  but  Night  is  given  I 

W.  M.  W. 


SEASONABLE  STANZAS. 

Winter,  wi  A  hoary  looks  and  frosen  face. 

Hath  thrawn  his  naked  sceptra  from  his  hand ; 
And  he  haih  mended  now  his  sluggish  pace. 

Beside  the  biasing  yule-block  fire  to  stand. 

His  ice-bound  visage  *ginneth  to  expand ; 
And,  for  (he  naked  pine-branch  which  he  swayed. 

He,  smlliog,  hath  k  leaf-green  sceptra  planned ; 
The  ivy  and  the  hoUy  he  doth  braid. 
Beneath  whose  berries  red  is  many  a  frolick  played. 

Now  not  in  .vain  hath  been  the  blooming  spring, 

The  fruftfal  summer  and  the  autumn  sere ; 
For  jolly  Christmas  to  his  board  doth  briag 

The  happy  fulness  of  the  passed  year ; 

Man's  creeping  blood  and  moody  looks  to  cheer. 
With  mirthful  revel  nngs  each  happy  dome ; 

Unfrlt  within  the  snows  and  winds  seven ; 
The  tables  groan  with  beef;  the  Unkaids  ioam» 
And  Winter  blandly  vnileb  to  cheer  the  British  home. 

W.  M.  W. 
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For  Vu  TabU  Booh. 

Th«  Bccompaajriug  lines  were  wriltea  in 
•llmion  to  that  beauliful  Gem  of  Oagltjft 
wliich  Mr.  Crelg  (page  21  of  lh«vd.)  sup- 
poMS  a  Diuia,  uM  which  Turie't  Cata- 
logue describes  as  lucb.  1  hiTB,  howerer, 
made  bold  to  addresi  her  in  hei  no  leM 
popular  diafactet  of 
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oftieTt»t,s  Book  will  eomehub  the  work. 

I  reipectfiill;  bid  mj  readers  Faiewell ! 


SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Perfaapa  [  may  be  excused  lor  noticiog 
the  IbillicomiDg  octavo  edition  of  "The 
Spoais  AND  Pastimes  of  Ekklavd," — 
a  *oik  of  Teiy  curious  reseafch  and  re- 
■aifcaUe  iufonnatioD,  wntlea  and  pub- 
lithed  ID  quarto  by  the  laie  Ma.  Josbph 

Tax  OcTiivo  E.ditioii  will  be  priaied 
in  a  superior  mantiei,  on  fine  paper,  with 
at  least  MO  Engravings.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Monthly  Part*,  price  One  Shilling 
each,  and  each  part,  on  an  average,  will 
contain  fourteen  engravings.  Above  half 
of  the  drawings  and  engravings  are  al- 
ready executed,  and  other  means  are  taken 
to  secure  the  punctual  appearance  of  ibe 
work.  The  printer  is  already  engaged  on 
it,  and  the  6r3t  part  will  certainly  appear 
before  tbe  first  of  February. 

A  copious  In  DEI  will  be  prepared^ 
and  the  work  be  edited  by 

Jtmaari  I,  IBM.  W.Ooya. 
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I.  THE  GENERAL  INDEX. 


AUDUCTioir^  coriout  respite  from  executioD 

for,  414. 
Aberahaw,  Jerry,  148,  149. 
AborigiDes,  447. 

Abratiam,  height!  of,  in  Derbyshire,  136. 
Accidents  to  one  man,  197. 
Accompaniment  to  roasting,  SOI. 
Actors — acting  of  old  men  by  children,  526. 

See  Plays. 
Advertisements,  singular,  999, 51 1,  616,  T99. 
Advice.    See  Counseb. 
A^i  reason  for  not  reckoning,  859. 
Air,  philosophy  of,  509. 
Aixay,  (Tom)  manager  at  Grassington,  947. 
Ale,  old  EnsKsh,  851 ;  antiquity  of  beer,  746. 
Alfred,  tomo  of,  784. 
Alia  Bhye,  E^t  Indian  princess,  590. 
Alleyn,  actor,  the  Roscius  of  his  day,  648, 

(note.) 
Aniadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  594. 
*'  Ambitious  Statesman,  (The)*'  old  play,  65 1. 
Anulcas  the  fisherman,  689. 
Amsterdam,  notices  of,  157, 460. 
Anazimander,  and  other  ancients,  819.    See 

Ancients. 
Ancients  and  modems,  discoveries  of,  58,  88, 

190,  189,  909, 914,  945,  849, 875,  406,  488 

4.79,  508, 689,  794,  742, 788,  819. 

;  mode  of  writing  of  the  ancients, 

196;  superiority  of  their  music,  202;  ca- 

sualties  among,  574. 
*'  Andronicus/*  old  play,  456. 
Animals,  theories  on  generation  of,  799. 
Animated  nature,  2 16. 
Anne,  queen,  248. 
Antipathies,  instances  of,  190. 
''  Antipodes,  (The)"  old  play.  861. 
Anty  Brignal  and  tlie  Begging  Quaker,  761 
Aphorisms,  160, 181.    See  Counsels. 
"  Apostle  Spoons,"  817. 
Apothecary  or  Drantatist,  411. 
Apprentiees,  to  be  found  in  sufficient  wigs 

489. 
Archimedes,  and  ether  .ancients,  831.    See 

Ancients. 
Argyll,  customs  of,  10. 


Aristarchua,  and  other  anciento,  620.    See 

Ancients 
Aristotle,  former  bondage  to,  59. 
Armstrong,  Dr.,  notice  of,  109. 
Artists,  letter  of  one  to  his  son,  199. 
Arts  and  Sciences,  skill  of  the  ancients  in. 

See  Ancients. 
Arum,  herb  called,  869*. 
Ashburton  Pop,  856. 
**  Asparagus  Gardens,  (The)"  868. 
Assignats,  (French)  engraving,  909. 
Astronomy,  curious  tract  on,  959 ;  ancients^ 

knowledge  of,  794.    See  Ancients. 
Atheism,  scandals  to,  778. 
Attraction,  842. 

Audley,  Hugh,  usurer,  Kfe  of,  79^. 
Augustus,  anecdote  of,  281. 
Aurora  Borealis,  opinions  on,  688. 
Authors,  difficulties  of,  128,  174;  vanity  of, 

268,811. 
Avarice,  sorts  of,  77.    See  Misers. 
Avenues  of  trees  near  Scheveling,  46  K 
Avon  Mill,  Wilts,  846. 

Babylon,  899. 

Bachelors;  bachelors  desk,  195;  budge 
bachelors,  98t :  misemblc  home  of  ba- 
chelors, 969 ;  pocket-book  of  one,  405. 

Bakewell,  in  Derb. ;  monuments,  &c.  is 
church  of,  198. 

"  Ballad  Singer,"  666. 

Bans,  happy,  116. 

Baptising,  customs  touching,  28. 

Bargest,  the  spectre  hound,  655. 

Barnes,  Joshua,  epitaph  for,  88. 

Barrington,  George,  notice  of,  152. 

<•  Bastard,  (The  )^  old  play,  171. 

Bathing,  fearth)  562. 

Bear  and  Tenter,  boy/  play,  86 1. 

Beards  on  women,  superstition  about,  98 

Bears,  habits  of,  869. 

Beaus,  English  and  French,  774. 

Beauty,  ingenuous  diselainwr  of,  4 1 4 ;  beao- 
ties  at  church,  774. 

Bed,  (celestial)  569. 

Bede,  (veneiaUtf)  a  hot  spicer,  545. 
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Deer,  antiqaity  of,  74(>. 

Beethoven,  muticuKi,  memoir  of,  901. 

Be^ing^  Quaker,  &c.  761. 

Bellowt  and  bellows-makert,  008 

Bella.     See  Ringing. 

**  Belphegor,*'  old  play,  559. 

Beverley,  a  strong  porter,  550. 

Beverley,  St.  John  of,  545. 

Bhve,  Alia,  amiable  character  of,  590. 

Bilbocquet,  a  royal  amntement,  848 

Bill  of  fare,  44. 

Birds ;  water-fowl  at  Niagara,  5S4 ;  Dr.  Ful- 
ler's account  of  one,  987  ;  Sandy's  method 
of  hatching  their  ergs,  681 .  See  Stories,  &c. 

Birmingham,  clubs  w,90  ;  mattufactam,&c. 
of,  595. 

Bishops;  resignation  of  one,  108. 

Blacking,  notices  about,  485, 

Btockthom,  old  custom  of,  940. 

Blake,  W.,  hostler,  engmving  of,  47. 

Blood,  circulation  of,  notices  about,  794. 

Bloomileldy  George,  poet's  brother,  engmv- 
log,  801. 

• ,  Robert,  poet,  notice  of,  869. 

"  Blurt,  Master  GonsUble,"  old  play,  789. 

Bodies,  elements  of,  914. 

Bolton,  John,  of  Durham,  409. 

Bonaparte  at  Torbay,  860. 

Bones,  advice  for  breaking,  511. 

Booker,  Rev.  L.,  notice  <h,  168« 

Books;  lending  of,  985,  987;  my  pocket- 
book,  408 ;  device  taken  from  a  book  of 
pmyers,  615,  (note.) 

Boots,  importance  of  shape  of,  519. 

Boswelliana,  955. 

Bowel  complaints,  receipt  for,  956. 

Bmco,  Lord,  and  a  (arthmg,  949. 

Brandon,  Gregory,  hangman,  889« 

Bmss-woiks,  601. 

Bribery,  in  England,  by  foreigners,  16. 

Bridal,  public,  874. 

«  BrMie,(The)*'  okl  play,  184. 

Bridlington,  custom  at,  589. 

Bristol,  opul«Bce  and  inns  at,  .948;  prince 
George  of  Denmark  at,  948;  high  cross 
at,  715. 

Bromley,  bishop's  well  at,  65 ;  engmving  of 
the  church-door,  97 ;  extraordinary  tinging 
at,  597. 

Bnice,  lord  Edward,  notices  about,  995. 

"  Brutus  of  Alba,"  old  play,  711. 

Brydses,  sir  £.,  epitaph  on  his  daughter,  980. 

Buckles,  notices  of,  597. 

Budeus,  (the  learned)  blunder  of,  418. 

Budge,  [Pur]  notices  about,  930;  budge- 
bachelors,  837 ;  Budge-row,  937. 

Build inr  estimates  should  be  doubled,  859. 

Uunyan's  holy  war  dramatised,  94. 

Burial  in  gardens,  460.     See  Funerals. 

Barkitt,  Dan.,  an  old  jigger,  978. 

Bush  tavern,  Bristol,  44. 

Butler,  (Ifudibras,)  liint  adopted  by,  410. 

Buttons,  notices  about,  596. 

Buying  and  selling,  91 1. 

Cabalistic  learning,  20 


Cabbage-trees,  vast  height  of,  47 1 

Calvin  and  Servetus,  780. 

Cann,  Abraham,  wrestler,  499. 

CAPITAL  extempore,  480. 

Capon,  William,  scene  painter,  notice  of, 

709. 
Carlisle,  customs  at,  878. 
Castle-baynaid,  tale  of,  949. 
Casualties  of  the  ancients,  574. 
Cataracts  of  Niagara,  5S1. 
Caverns,  tremendous  one,  541. 
Centenaries ;  medal  for  the  centenary  of  tlie 

diet  of  Augsburgh,  891  ;  centenary  of  the 

revolution,  515. 
Cesar  and  Amilcas,  688. 
*'  Chabot,  Admiral  of  Fmnce,**  old  play,  6. 
Chains,  Imnging  in,  149. 
Chairs,  (arm)  curious  ones,  436,  699. 
''  Challenge  to  Beauty,"  old  play,  498, 629. 
Charlemagne,  misfortunes  in  &mily  of,  387. 
Charles  I.  and  treaty  of  Uxbridge^  591. 
-— ^—  II.,  anecdote  of,  38 ;  procession  oa 

his  restoration,  505 ;  his  court,  SSi, 

v.,  bribery  of  English  parliament 


by,  16. 

Charost,  M.  de,  a  royal  favourite,  519. 

Chartres,  duke  of,  notice  of,  909. 

Chateaubriand,  viscount  de,  anecdote  of,  4 1 5 

Chatsworth,  185. 

Chemistry  of  the  ancients,  748,746,  789. 

Chequers  at  public-houses,  88. 

Chester,  custom  at,  613. 

Chiari  and  rival  dramatists,  1 1 . 

Children,  customs  relating  to,  91;  children 
and  mother^  441 :  children  and  split  treos« 
superstition  concerning,  465;  affection  for 
children,  491. 

Christening,  customs  at,  93. 

Christian  Malford,  plague  at,  558. 

Christmas-pie,  506. 

Chrysanthemum  Indicum,  787. 

Churches,  remarks  on  beautifying,  95 ;  cus- 
tom of  strewing  with  rushes,  977.  See 
Fonu. 

Church-yards,beautiful  one  at  Grassraere;978 

Cigar  divan  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  673. 

Cinderella,  origin  of,  719. 

Circle,  squaring  the,  797. 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  794. 

Cities,  ancient,  899. 

Civilisation  promoted  by  trade,  919. 

Cleopatra's  pearl,  789. 

Clergy,  luxurious  dress  of,  936;  weekly  ex 
penses  of  a  clergyman,  388;  devoted  at 
Uchment  of  one  to  his  flock,  483. 

Clerk's  desk,  195. 

Clocks,  difference  between,  accounted  for 
408. 

Closing  the  eyes,  97* 

Clubs  at  Birmingham,  89. 

Coachman,  considerate,  .146 

Coats,  bow  speedily  made,  86. 

"  Cock  and  Pynot"  public-house,  518. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes,  833. 

Colours,  philosophy  of,  400. 

Comets,  philosophy  of,  479 
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Commerce,  tendency  of,  fiU. 

Compliment  to  a  young  laiid,  956 

Confession  of  Augsburgh,  medal  about^  S8 1 . 

Controversy,  160. 

Cookery  aided  by  mosic,  204. 

(^pemican  system,  488. 

C'ordon,  sanitary,  49S,  495. 

Corineus,  a  Trojan  giant,  615, 617 

Cornwall,  wrestling  in,  499. 

Corpoiations,  fools  kept  by,  85S. 

Corpuscular  philosophy,  815. 

Corral,— «  poor  cottager,  781. 

Cottagers,  singular  difficulties  of  one,  885,  ^bc. 

Counsels  and  caution^  160,  181,  852,  478, 

544,  817. 
Country,  (native)  809. 

dances,  82. 

Courtiers,  humiliation  of  one,  174. 
Courtship,  patient,  818. 
Coward,  Nathan,  glover  and  poet,  959. 
Crabbing  for  husbands,  465. 
ir  Craven,  notices  of,  248,  791 ;  stories  of  the 

Craven  dales,  658,  773^         '}'  • 
Cries,  old  London,  481. 
Criticism,  killing,  65 1. 
Crystal  summer-house,  858. 
Cuckoo-pint,  a  plant,  869. 
Cumberland,  customs  of,  878.  559. 
Cup  and  ball,  a  royal  amusement,  848. 
Cyrus,  his  love  of  gardening,  459. 

Dairy  poetry,  988. 

Danby,  earl  of,  and  the  revolutioD,  518. 

Dancing;  country-dances,  82 ;  profound  study 

of  mwaetSy  64 ;  dancing  round  the  harrow, 

197. 
Darwin,  Dr.,   hit  <' Botanic  garden,**  459, 

(note.) 
Davy,  (old)  the  broom-maker,  459. 
D*Aicy,  Mr.  I.,  and  the  revolution,  515. 
Death  and  virtue,  dialogue  between,  19 ;  su- 
perstitions touching  death,  99. 
"  Defeat  of  Time,  (The)*'  885. 
Democritus,  notice  of,  791. 
Deposits,  a  well-kept  one,  415. 
Derbyshire,  notices  respecting,  19,  185,  481, 

498,  516. 
Descent,  canons  of,  68. 
"  Desolation  of  Eyam,  (The)'*  481. 
Despotism,  virtuous,  590. 
<«  Devil's  Law  Case,  (The)"  old  pby,  181. 
Devil's  punch-bowl  in  Surrey,  145. 
Devonshire  wrestling,  416,  499, 

,enrl  of,  and  the  revolution,  518. 

Dial,  ancient,  19. 

DiarrluBa,  receipt  for,'256. 

Diligence  (French)  deKribed,  1 88. 

Dining  on  Coke,  68;  royal  dinner  time,  751. 

Diophantes  and  other  ancients,  820.     See 

Ancients. 
Discoveries  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  88, 

120,  189,  914, 945,  819,  875, 406,  488,  479, 

508,  689,  794,  749,  788,  819. 
Diseases,  passing  patients  through  trees  for, 

465. 
Disputation  to  be  avoided,  160. 


Distillation,  ancienU'  knowledge  of,  788. 

Diversions,  political  origin  of  some,  864. 

Doctor  degraded,  640. 

"  Dodypol,  Doctor,"  old  pkiy,  69. 

Domitian,  (the  emperor)  inscription  for,  754. 

"  Don  Quixolte,"  old  play.  457. 

Dorking,  Leith  hiil,  near,  1 17. 

Dover  pig,  781. 

Dramatists;    rival  Italian    dramatisu,    11  ; 

dramatist  or  apothecary,  411. 
Dreams,  a  black  dream,  196. 
Duddlestone,  John,  of  Bristol,  248. 
Duels  of  sir  E.  Sackville  and  k>rd  E.  Bruce, 

225,  &c. 
Dunchurch  cow  and  calf,  728. 
Durfey,  Tom,  notice  of,  650. 
Durhamiana,  409. 
Dutoh    royal  gardens,  460;    Dutch    trees, 

fisheries,  &c.  460,  &c.;    Dut«h    customs, 

568 ;  Dutch  gallantry,  778. 

Earning  the  best  getting,  160. 

Earth-bathing,  562. 

Earthquakes,  opinions  on,  688 

East  Indies,  amiable  native  monafch  in,  520. 

Ecbatane,  citv  of,  822. 

Echo,  (moral)  410. 

Economy,    curious    instance    of,   78.    See 
Misers. 

Edmonton,  inhospitable  styles  of,  81 . 

"  Edward  the  Third,"  old  play,  59. 

Eels,  (Bush)  224. 

Eggi^  peculiar  mode  of  hatching,  681  ;  arti- 
ficial hatching  by  the  anci^ts,  746. 

Eldon,  lord,  anecdote  of,  68. 

Electricity,  687. 

Elm-tree,  celebrated  one,  482. 

Emigration,  Highland,  822. 

Elmperore  and  kings,  ill-fated  ones,  895,  897. 

*'  English  Monsieur,"  880. 

Epilepsy,  disorder  of  great  minds,  807. 

Epitaphs,  16,  19,88,  101,  147,  152,  18^  198, 
249, 256,  259,  278,  27  4.  280. 281, 295,  298 
800,866,  410,  510,  !i26,  558,  75  I. 

Erasmus,  notices  of,  199,  840 

Ether,  doctrine  of,  508. 

Esop  in  Russia,  457. 

Eternity,  ?08. 

Etiauette,  Spanish,  254. 

Evelyn,  eitracts  from,  829,  &c. 

Executioner,  698. 

Exiecutions,  former  frequency  of,  151. 

Ex-Thespianism,  551. 

Eyam  in  Derb.,  notices  of,  481,  &c.,  62J. 

Eyes:  closing  the  eyes,  27;  guard  against 
an  evil  eye,  568. 

Eyre,  chief  justice,  notice  of,  151, 152. 

Facetiie,  771. 

"  Fairies,  tale  of  the,"  885. 

«  Faithful  Shepherd,  (The)"  old  play,  525. 

«  Faithful    Shepherdess,  (The)"    old    play, 

619. 
Falls  of  Niagara,  581 . 
Families ;  ill-fated  royal  ones,  8D7;  Wiikie's 

picture  ol  one,  509. 
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Fam,  bHl  of,  44. 

Farthing! ;  one  found  by  a  lord,  949;  th« 

broad  farthing*  507. 
Fashion,  a  renUeinan*j,  S4I. 

*  F^tal  Jeaiousy/'  oU  play,  579. 
"  Fatal  Union,  (The/*  7 IS. 
Father  and  aon,  SI. 
Pdvoaritet,  a  lingnlar  one,  519. 
■*  FAvn,<nn)"  oM  play»  494. 

Fergnton,  lir  A.,  letter  from  fir  Wallar  Scott 

to,  518. 
Filching,  cure  of,  985. 
Filey,  in  Yorkahire,  6S7. 
Fill-up,  (a)  785. 
Fira,  water  mistaken  for,  5S4. 
fires  in  London,  570;  '*  burning  the  witch,*' 

589. 
Fiah,  foyal  reaaon  for  not  eatiag»  988. 
Fiafaennen ;  Lncan's  deacription  of  one,  688. 
Fishing-towns,  Dutch  and  Erglish,  463. 

*  Five  days'  Peregrination,*'  ftc.  991. 
Fletcher,  Dickey,  765. 

«  Floating  Island,  (The)"  559. 

Flowers;  Time's  source  of  pleasure  from, 
S3T ;  mode  of  preserring,  604 ;  winter 
tfowera,  7^7. 

Fly-boat,  (the  Maiden)  559. 

Fonts ;  Grassmere  font,  979. 

Forces,  doctrine  of,  849. 

Forests,  ancient  and  decayed,  in  Scotland, 
S94,  895.    See  Trees. 

Forrest,—,  author  of  "  Five  Days*  Pere- 
grination,** 991. 

Fnictures,  singular  advice  about,  511. 

French  diligence,  description  of,  68S. 

Fnait,  markets  for,  at  London  and  Paris,  180. 

Funerals,  customs  touching,  105,  879,  973, 
658,  consolation  from  funeral  proces- 
sions, 479. 

Fumitu  le  of  old  times,  58 1. 

Furs;  tippets  and  scarfii,  9S5. 

Gage,  viscount,  his  f)ftte  of  the  quintain,  178. 

.Gtillantry,  Dutch,  778. 

t^aoU.    See  Prisons. 

Gardens  ;  summer  garden  of  Peter  the  Great, 
457 ;  love  of  gardeos,  459  ;  Dutch  royal 
garden,  460. 

Garlands,  funeral,  105,  979. 

Garrick  plays,  selections  from<  contributed 
by  Mr.  Charles  l^mb,  6,  59,  67,  106,  181, 
171,  90».  939,965,898,  861,393,456,497, 
591,551,  579,619.615,711,739,771,806. 

Genders,  981. 

Genius,  distresses  of  men  of,  198;  genius 
and  good  temper,  414. 

**  GeolUnan  Usher,**  old  play,  171. 

"  Gentleman  of  Venice,"  old  piay,  106. 

George,  prince  of  Denmark,  notice  of,  948. 

Giants  in  lord  mayor*s  show,  609. 

Gibbeting,  151. 

Gibbon's  **  Decline  and  Fall,**  987. 

(;ilding  without  ^old,  597. 

Gilpin  (Mrs.)  riding  to  Edmonton,  79. 

Ginimal  ring,  engraving,  1. 

Gin  act,  effect  of  passing,  949. 


Gipsies  in  Epping  Forest,  98. 

Glass,  discovery  m,  734 ;  skill  of  the  anciants 

in,  788,  796^  894. 
Gleaning  or  leasing  cake,  846. 
Gliddon,  Mr.,  cigar  divan  of,  678. 
Glorious  memory,  (the)  480. 
Gluttony,  inalancea    of,  850:    glutton  and 

echo,  410. 
Qm  and  Mam  of  Guildhall,  600. 
Cioid,  skill  4>f  the  ancients  in  aits  relating  to, 

T44. 
Goldoni  and  rivai  dramatists,  H. 
Good  temper  and  good  nature,  414. 
(Soodrick,  sir  H.,and  the  Revolution,  515. 
Goose-fair  at  Nottingham,  180,  (note.) 
Goastp  and  Stare,  the,  61 ;  comment  on  lite- 

rarjr  gossip,  508. 
(Sosthng's,  Mr.,  account  of  Uogarth*s  tuur, 

803. 
Gout,  notices  on,  659. 
(Soverement,  simplicity  and  wisdom  of,  4  IT, 

ftc. 
Goui,  Italian  diamatist,  11. 
Graham,  Dr.,  lecturer,  561. 
Gmmmar  explained,  198. 
Grapes  in  Covcot  Garden,  ftc.  188.   Sea  also 

88,69& 
Gmsshopper  on  Change,  eiplanation  of,  SS8^ 

889. 
Gmssington  theatricals,  947,  606. 
Grassmere,  beauty  of,  977. 
Gmvity,  doctrine  of,  349. 
Greatness,  tax  on,  809. 
Green,  W.,  artist  and  author,  981. 
Gregory,  old  name  for  the  hangman,  701. 
Gresham,  air  Thomas,  a  deserted  child,  SS8. 
Gretna  Green  parsoosb  185. 
Guildford  races,  705. 
Guildhall,  curious  explanation  of,  767 
Guinea  sovereigns,  751. 
Gunpowder,  antiquity  of,  781* 
Guns;    air  .guns,  508;  notices  concerning 
guns,  598. 

Hackerston's  cow,  958. 
Hague,  fine  woods  near,  460. 
Hammond,  the  poet,  notice  ol^  111. 
Handkerchief,  white  cambric,  294. 
Hanging  in  chains,  149 ;  ioducenient  to  hang*. 

ing,  856;  hanging  the  shuttle,  991. 
Hangman,  and  his  wages,  688. 
Harpham,  St.  John's  well  at,  545. 
Harris,  James,  984. 
Harrow,  dancing  round  the,  197. 
Harvest-catch,  in  Norfolk,  888. 
Hats;  substitute  for  the  shovel-hat, 881. 
Hay-hand,  origin  of,  T14. 
Heart,  perpetual  motion  of,  544 ;  case  coi^ 

taining  Lord  Bruce^s  heart,  995  ;  instanca 

of  heart-burial,  980;  disposal  of  air  W, 

Temple's  heart,  460. 
Heat,  how  eountemoted  at  &iam,  958. 
Heaving,  in  wrestling,  explained,  501. 
'<  Hectors,  (The)"  old  play,  899. 
Hell-bridge,  in  the  Highlands,  87. 
Henley,  (Orator)  adverttaement  ofy  61C 
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Henrj  11.  oharacter  of,  154. 

■'■  III.  of  Prance,  amuaemeDU  of>  848. 
'  Vlll.  and  hi*  pcen,  571. 
Hermits,  593. 

Herr^,  Peter,  artist,  letter  lespectiDg^^  90. 
Hervey,  Rev.  J.,  notices  of,  366. 
'  Hey  for  Honesty,'*  old  play,  894. 
Hig^hlands.     See  Scotland. 
Highwaymen,  nearly  extinct,  149,  150. 
Hill,  sir  John,  physician,  notice  of,  652. 
Hipparchns,  and  other  ancients,  880.    See 

Ancients. 
Hippocmtes,  curious  advice  of,  51 1. 
History  of  Rome,  doubt  on,  413;  pleasing 

passage  of  history,  498. 
'*  Hoffman's  Tragedy,  or  Revenge  for  a  Fa- 
ther,'* old  play,  740. 
Hogarth,  cnrious  notices  of,  989,  &c. 
Holland,  customs  of,  563.     See  Dutch. 
Holt,  John,  a  great  ringer,  599. 
Hoi  wood,  seat  of  Mr.  Pitt,   engraving  and 

notices  of,  693,  6 19. 
Home,  praises  of,  968. 
Hood,  T.,  sonnet  to,  939;  Plea  of  the  Fairies, 

by,  340 ;  **  Whims  and  Oddities'*  of,  659. 
Hoppins,  David,  a  singular  parodist,  341. 
Horace,  pious  parody  of,  339. 
Horrn  Cravense,  791. 
Horns,  emblems  of  kingly  power,  490. 
Horsedealing,  latitude  of  deceit  in,  913. 
Horses,  marks  of  age  of,  357. 
Horsham  gao*,  93. 
Horticulture  recommended,  459. 
Hostler,  derivation  of,  49. 
Hotels.    See  Taverns. 
Houses  and  accommodations  of  old  times, 

584 ;  country-houses  lead  to  poor-houses, 

359. 
Uowitt,  William  and  Marv,  their  Poems, 

417,481. 
Humour,  definition  of,  990. 
"  Huntingdon  Divertisement,"  old  play,  581. 
Huntsman,  Mr.  Woodford's,  199. 
Husbandman,  (The  retired)  engravinf^,  1 7. 
Husbands,  a  happy  one,  449;  crabbing  for 

husbands,  464 ;  evidence  of  affection  for 

one,  544.    See  Wives. 
Hydrophobia,  667. 
Hypochondria,  91. 

Ideas  (innate)  190. 

Illusion,  pleasures  of,  757. 

Imperial  fote,  395. 

Indians — and  William  Penn,  417,  Sic;  ad- 
venture of  some,  534 ;  Indians  at  Court  in 
1784,  698. 

"  Inftint  Genius,"  659. 

Infants,  offerings  to,  9 1  ;  picture  of  a  deserted 
one,  8S8. 

innate  ideas,  190.   ' 

Inns  of  the  Romans.  &c.  37,  39,  49 ;  seeking 
lost  sign  of  one,  410  ;  good  ones  the  result 
only  of  great  travelling,  541;  inn  yards^ 
681. 

intemperance,  corrected  by  echo,  410 

Invasion  and  volunteers,  55. 


Ireland,  customs  in,  93  x  Irish  tobacco-plpaa. 

769. 
Islington,  rights  of  parish  of,  399,  787 
Italian  dramatists,  11. 

Jack  the  Viper,  763. 

Jack  Ketch  a  gentleman,  698. 

Jemmal  ring,  1. 

Jennens,  Charles,  notice  of,  651. 

Jew's  harp,  31. 

John,  (St.)  a  custom  on  St.  John*s  eve,  99  i 

St.  John  of  Beverley's  Well  at  Harpham, 

545. 
Jobannites,  notice  of,  791. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  <<an  odd  kind  of  a  chiel,"  955 
Jones,  Rev.  M.,  Berkshire  miser,  380. 
Jubilee^  (Revolution)  515. 
Judges— a  singular  decree  of  one,  64 ;  curious 

description  of  one,  955 ;  a  candid  judge, 

351 ;  juries  the  better  judges,  351. 
Juries,  the  better  judges,  351 ;  decisions  of 

juries,  733. 
Justices  of  peace,  female,  571. 
Jul  ton,  bishop,  notice  of,  199. 

Kalm,  Swedish  traveller,  his  description  of 

Niagara,  539. 
Keats,  John,  pOet,  epitaph  on  himself,  949; 

notices  of,  871,  430. 
Kelly,  Miss,  notices  respecting,  55, 68 
Kesion  Cross,  38. 
Ketch,  Jack,  698. 

Kicking,  in  wrestling,  barbarous,  500,  509. 
Kings  and  emperors,  ill-fated  ones,  39%  397, 

kings  in  Africa,  759. 
''King's  Arms;*  39. 
Kiiftby,  487. 

Labour  and  luck,  1 60. 

Lacteals  in  a  mole,  191. 

Ladies.    See  Women. 

Lairds,  compliment  to  a  young  one,  955. 

I^ndlaidy,  agreeable,  985 

Language^ genders  in,  981. 

Laurence  Kirk  snuff-boxes,  680. 

Law  of  kindness,  496. 

Law  and  poetry,  63 ;  remark  on  law-books, 

731. 
Lawyers,  two,  475. 
Leaping,  curious  instance  of,  979. 
Leaves  scorched  by  summer-showers,  953. 
Lee  Penny,  The,  engraving,  1 48. 
Leeds,  duke  of,  [earl  of  Danby],  vindication 

of,  515. 
I^ith  Hill,  near  Dorking,  117.. 
Lettsom,  Dr.,  notice  of,  985 
Liar^,  incredible,  639. 
Life,  description  of,  810. 
Light,  philosophy  of,  408,  794 
Limbs,  advice  in  case  of  one  broken,  511. 
Liston,  Mr.,  650. 

Literature,  foolish  labour  in,  98,  765. 
Living  well,  39. 
Loadstone,  opinions  on,  635. 
London  ;  fruit  markets  of  London  and  Paris, 

138;  old  London  Cries,  481 ;  a  London 
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WAtchman,  52S  ;    Ares  in  London,  570 ; 

Londioiana,  567 ;  gianta  in  Guildliall,  609. 

See  Itliogton,  &c. 
Longevity  of  a  Highlander,  919. 
Lofd  Mayor*!  show,  giants  in,  &c.  9t>9. 
Lords  and  ladies,  vegetable,  909. 
"*  Love  Tricks,"  old  play,  173. 
Lofe,  David,  walking  stationer,  177. 
Lovers,  hostility  of  time  to,  997. 
**  Love*s  Dookinion,*'  old  ulay,  4.16. 
**  LoTe*s  Metamorphosis,*'  old  play^  965. 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  and  his  boot,  519. 
Luck  and  labour,  160. 
Lyltleton,  sir  Geoige,  notice  of,  590. 

Macdonald,  John,  a  Highlander,  919, 
«•  Mad  Dog,"  666. 
Marae,  anecdote  of,  608. 
Maid  of  honour,  curious  patent  to  one,  419. 
"  Maid  Marian,**  letter  respecting,  10. 
Mallet,  David,  notice  of,  1 10. 
'  Mamamouchi,"  old  play,  991. 
Man,  description  of,  609. 
"  Man  in  the  Moon,"  tract  called,  959. 
i'  Manners  of  oM  times,  584,  899. 

Manubctures,  celeri^  of  processes  of,  66; 

of  Biimingliam,  595. 
Manuscripts,  curious  rettonUi<»  of  one,  415. 
Mariner,  (an  liltm)  188. 
Maik,  St,  customs  on  St.  Mark's  eve,  99, 1 59, 

951. 
MaikcU  (fruit)  of  London  and  Paris,  198. 
Marlow,  poet,  merit  of,  498  (note.) 
Marot,  Clement,  French  poet,  notice  of.  766. 
Marriage,  the  Gimmal  Ring,  1 ;  a  happy  mar- 
riage, 116;  Gretna  Green  parsons,  195 1  old 
customs  ai^  999,  946,  979;   ungallant  toll 
on  brides,  |f49;  marriage  under  the  pro- 
tectorate, 506. 
«  Married  Beau,  (The)''  old  play,  699. 
Martin,  St.,  and  the  Devil,  170. 
Mary,  Peter  and,  964. 
Matlock,  1.S5. 

Mayor's  feast,  temp.  Elizabeth,  6h7. 
Mechanical  power,  85 ;  ancienu'  knowledge 

of,  794,  829,  894. 
Medals  ;  commemontion  medal  of  diet  of 

Augsburgh,  99 1 . 
Medicine,  skill  of  the  ancienU  in,  749,  746. 
Melancthon  and  Calvin,  796. 
Melons,  varieties  and  weights  of,  141. 
Memory  with  stupidity,  instance  of,  571. 
Meoap:e,  advice  of,  touching  poetry,  519. 
Mendip  mines*and  miners,  ^. 
Merrow,  in  Surrey,  705. 
Meum  et  Tuum,  950. 

Mice,  field,  for  preventing  injuries  from,  467. 
Michaelmas  day,  customs  on,  464. 
Microscopes,  whether  known  to  the  ancients. 
894.  ' 

Milk,  in  America,  480. 
Milky  Way,  the,  975. 
Mill,  the  haunted,  476. 
Millhouse,  Robert,  his  Poems,  161. 
Mines,  descent  into,  197 ;  Mendip  mines  and 
miners,  685. 


Minuets,  laborious  stndy  of,  6  4. 

Misers,  notices  of,  79,  77,  78,  1 18,  159,  949, 

960. 
Misery,— «    bond  of    affection,  806;    trial 

thiooghy  607. 
Miss,  designation  of,  891. 
Mitcheson,  Tommy,  of  Durham,  987. 
Modems  and  ancients,  discoveries  of,  58, 89, 

190,  169,  909,  914,  945, 949,  97.5,  406,  498, 

479,  509,  699,  794, 749,  768,  819. 
Maoris,  (Lake)  in  Egypt,  899. 
Moles,  lacteals  in,  191. 
Mompesson,  Rev.  W., and  his  wife,  481,  &c. 
Monarchs,  most  ancient  of,  985;  ill-fated 

ones,  995, 997 ;  a  pare  and  e&emplary  one, 

590. 
Money,  rareness  of  due  care  of,  78. 
Monkey;  gallant  comparison  with,  578. 
Monmouth,  dnke  of,  709. 
Montmorenci,  Ann,  anecdotes  of,  174,  908. 
Moon,  philosophy  of,  478 ;  tincture  of  moon» 

659 ;   moonlight  view  of  Niagara,  549. 
More,  sir  T.,  704. 
Mosaics  of  the  ancients,  896. 
Motlier  and  her  children,  441. 
Mummies,  744. 

Music,  superiority  of  the  ancient,  909,  896  , 
musical  anecdotes,  204 ;  memoir  of  Bee- 
thoven, 906;  the  music  which  old  Time 
delights  in,  996. 
My  Pocket  Book,  409. 
Mysteries  drainatixed,  119. 

Nails  and  nail-makers,  609. 

Names,  scriptural,  &c.  767. 

Nationality,  991. 

Nature,  animated,  916 

Navarino,  descri|ition  of,  619. 

Newspapers ;  newspaper  orthography,  999  ; 

classification  of  readers  of  newspapers,  570. 

See  Advertisements. 
Newtonian  philosophy  and  the  ancients.  See 

Ancients. 
Niagara,  cataracts  of,  591 . 
Nixon's  prophecies,  notice  of,  994. 
Norfolk,  custom  in,  999. 
Northumberland,  custom  in,  9 1. 
Norwich  Guild,  617. 
Nottingham,  custom  at,  180  (note) :  Notting 

ham  and  the  revolution,  519. 

Oaks,  line  ones  in  Holland,  460. 

"  Oddities,  Whims  and,"  by  T.  Hood,  559. 

Offerings  to  infants,  91. 

Offices,  estimates  of  value  of,  76. 

Oglethorpe,  general,  notice  of,  699. 

"  OM  England  forever,"  pamphlet  called,  S5S. 

Opinions,  former  authority  of,  59. 

Opium-eater,  the,  notices  of,  977,  978. 

'*  Oranges,  The  Three,"  play  called,  1 1. 

Orleans,  duchess  of,  ingenuous  disclaimer  bj, 

414. 
Ostler,  derivation  of,  49. 
Oyster  cellara,  entertainment  of,  40. 

Page's  Lock,  near  Hoddesdon,  cnrioaa  chair 

at,  436. 
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Pttinling  on  cloth  and  glats,  by  the  ancientty 
745,  7S9,  885. 

Palindrome,  explanation  and  instance  of,  169. 

Parenta'  affection,  441,  491. 

Paris  and  London,  fruit  markets  of,  188. 

Parishes,  abuses  in,  85. 

Parliament,  bribery  of,  by  Charles  V.,  16. 

Parodies,  pious,  of  Horace,  889. 

Parr^  Dr.,  early  model  of,  for  style,  869. 

Parsimony.     See  Misers. 

Party  of  pleasure,  interesting,  889. 

Pastoral  and  tragi-comedy,  definitions  of,  681. 

Pavy  Labathiel,  586. 

Pawning,  yaloable  resource  of,  78. 

Peak's  hole,  14. 

Peal  (dumb)  of  Grandsire  Triples,  587. 

Pearce,  Dr.  Z.,  anecdote  of,  108. 

Pearl,  Cleopatra's,  789. 

Pegge,  Rey.  S.,  revolution  centenary  sermon 
0^516,517,697. 

Pemberton,  sir  J.,  lord  mayor,  19. 

Penny  William,  and  the  Indians^  engraving, 
417. 

Penny,  (The  Lee)  an  antique,  description  of, 
148. 

Penthaney,  Anthony,  a  miser,  notice  of,  118. 

Pepvs,  extsacts  from,  8.10,  &c. 

Perrection,  the  steps  of,  888. 

Peter  the  Greet,  summer  garden  of,  457. 

Peter-house  college,  anecdote  touching,  864. 

Philadelphia,  origin  of,  419. 

Philippos,  705. 

Philosophy ;  of  ancients  and  modems.     See 
Ancients.     Philosophy  of  a  fairy,  389. 

Physicians,  a  benevolent  one,  885 ;  twophy* 
sicians,  475. 

Pickpockets,  888. 

Pickwortli,  Mr.  C,  letter  to,  605. 

Pie,  Christmas,  506. 

Pikeman^  or  turnpike-man,  684. 

Pineapples,  188. 

Pipes,  Irish  tobacco,  769. 

Piscatoria,  688. 

Pitt,  Mr.  W.,  notices  of,  and  of  his  seal  at 
Holwood,  687. 

Plague  at  Eyam,  481,  &c.  689. 

Planets,  material  of  one,  858. 

Planting  in  Scotland,  886;  planting  recom- 
mended, 459, 470. 

Plato,  mode  of  studying,   174;    Plato  and 

.    other  ancients,  880.    See  Ancients. 

Plays  at  Linton  and  Grassington,  847 ;  play- 
wrighting,  411;    acting  of  extraordinary 
children  in   plays.  586  ;  performance  of 
plays  at  Christian  Malford,  558 ;  definition 
of  pastoral  and  tragi-comedy,  681  ;   expe- 
dients and  difficulties  of  players,  554 ;  se- 
lections contributed  by  Mr.  C.  Lamb  from 
the  Garriek  plays,  6,  58,  67,  106, 181,  171, 
800, 888, 865,  888,  86  ,  898, 456,  497,  584, 
551,  579,  619,  71 1,  789,  771,  806. 
"  Plea  of  the  Fairies,"  840. 
Pleasates  of  Illusion,  757. 
*  Plotting  Parlour,  (The)"  5 14. 
Plurality  of  worlds,  doctrine  of,  S75. 
Poaching,  vindication  of,  115. 


Pockets,  pickpockets,  and  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, 881,838. 

Poetry,  thou  and  you  in,  988  j  rule  for  crili* 
cism  of,  518 ;  diction  of,  81 1. 

Poets,  distresses  of,  183 ;  an  athletic  poet, 
879 ;  reward  of  an  ingenious  one,  881 ;  en- 
couragement to  poets,  691. 

Politeness,  414. 

Polkinghorne,  a  fiimous  wrestler,  499. 

Polypi,  798. 

Pope,  Alexander;  notice  of,  109. 

Portraits,  picture  of  taking,  458. 

Portuguese  mysteries,  114. 

Preacher,  (Puritan)  808. 

Prescription  of  money,  instead  of  physic,  886. 

PresenU,  to  infants,  custom  of,  81  /  at  wed- 
dings, 878. 

Pride,  remarks  on,  600;  instances  of,  751. 

Princesses,  mode  of  carrying,  174.  ^ 

Prisons,  ancient  and  modem,  98. 

Processions  at  funerals,  470  ;  at  the  restora- 
tion, 505 ;  on  centenary  of  the  revolution, 
518. 

Public-houses,  87,  89,  &c.  51. 

Puddle-dock,  duke  of,  891. 

Pulpits;  pulpit  destf,  195;  pulpit  in  the 
rock,  495. 

Punch  bowl,  Devil's,  145. 

Punctilio.  Spanish,  854. 

Purple  of  the  ancients,  686  (note.) 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  888. 

Pythagoras,  power  of  his  music,  808  ;  Pytha- 
goras and  other  ancients,  819.  Sei^'  An- 
cients. 

Pytheas  and  other  ancients,  819.  See  An- 
cients. 

Quakera ;  The  Three  Quakers,  50 ;  quakers 
under  William  Penn,  417,  &c.;  origin  of 
the  term  quaker,  489. 

Queen  borough,  curious  account  of,  897. 

Qualities,  sensible,  doctrine  of,  188. 

Quid  pro  quo,  81. 

Quin,  notices  of.  111,  589. 

Quintain,  the,  175,  839. 

Quipoes  explained,  1 18. 

Rain,  effect  of,  854. 
Rainbow  at  Niagara,  537,  548. 
<'Ram  Alley,"  old  .play,  497. 
Ravensboume,  sources   of  the,  engraving, 

641. 
**  Rebellion,  (The)"  oM  play,  585. 
Request,  modest,  689. 
«  Return,  The  Soldier's,"  57a 
Rhodian  Colossus,  883. 
Rhodope  and  Cinderella,  780. 
Ridicule,  174. 
Ringing,   memorial  of,    at  Bromley.   587 , 

anecdotes  of  ringers,  589. 
Rings;  the  Gimmal  ring,  engraving  And  notice 

of,  1. 
Rivers,  opinions  on,  697. 
Roasting,  musical,  804. 
Robertson,  J.,  a  friend  of  Thomson,  879. 
I  Romans,  customs  of,  37  ;  fatality  pf  Roman 
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•mpemn,  895 ;  doubts  on  Roman  historj^ 

413;  Roman  remains,  696,  689,  641. 
Romoald,  St,  S9S. 
Rope-rid ingTi  n(  Venice,  951. 
Royal  families,  ill-bted  ones,  897. 
"  Rojal  King  and  Loyal  Subject,  (Tbey**  old 

play,  497. 
Ruptures,  curious  application  for,  466. 
Rushes,  houses  and  churches  strewed  with, 

977,  Ac 
Russia,  Esop  in,  457. 
Rutty,  Dr.,  a  quaker,  confession  of,  510. 
Rydal  Mount,  seat  of  Wordsworth,  876; 

SackTille,  sir  E.  and  lord  Bruce,  duel  be- 
tween, 885. 

Saddles,  rules  touching,  857. 

Sailors,  898. 

Sdint  Giles's  bowl,  708. 

— «-  John's  Well,  at  Harpham,  engraring, 
545. 

—  Romuald,  598. 

*<  Sally  ilol^'•  a  story,»*  669. 

Sandy,  James,  an  extmordioary  artist,  690« 

Sanitarji  cordon,  498,  495. 

*' Sappho  and  Phaon,**  old  play,  865. 

Satellites,  877. 

SaYille,  sir  G.,  letter  to^  498. 

Sawston  Crosa^Sl. 

SaxoDs,  customs  of,  88. 

Scandal,  picture  of,  61. 

Scarfs  and  tippets,  885. 

Schooling  tceoery^  460. 

'*  School  of  Adults,"  668. 

Schools,  chastisement  in,  174  ;  schoolboys* 
anticipations  of  home,  868. 

Sciences  and  aits^  skill  of  ^^the  ancients  in. — 
See  Ancients. 

Seotbnd,  customs  in/  88,  40,  148 ;  Scotch 
lairds  and  iudges,  855;  Highland  emigra- 
tion, 888 ;  forests  of  Scotland,  884. 

Scott,  sir  Walter,  letter  ot,  to  sir  A.  Feiguaon, 
508. 
,  Thomas,  shepheidi  anecdote  of,  510. 

Sculpture  of  the  ancients,  885* 

Sects,  ezcIusiTcness  ot,  809. 

Selden,  notice  of,  578. 

Self-dcTotion.  clerical,  586. 

Self-esteem,  751. 

Selling  and  buying,  811. 

Sensualist  and  his  conscience,  410. 

Servants ;  servant  maid's  pocket-book,  404 ; 
old  and  faithful  servants,  818. 

Serretus  and  his  works,  786. 

Session,  court  of,  satire  on  judges  of,  855. 

**  Shakerley,  my  aunt,'*  668. 

Shakspeare,  Time's  rival,  889,  840. 

Sbam-flghu  and  invasion,  55. 

Sheep,  their  injurv  to  young  woods,  884; 
superstition  touching  sheep  and  mice,  467  ; 
sheep-shearing  in  Cumberland,  559. 

Sheepshanks,  Whittle,  867. 

Sheriffs,  female,  571. 

Ships,  descent  of  one  over  Niagara  fells,  581. 

Shirley  Common,  broom-maker's  at,  449. 

Shirtf^  wearing  two  in  traveUiog,  858. 


Shoebtocks,  notices  lespecting,  435. 
Shoemakers,  an  ambitious  one,  841. 
Shoes,  old,  curious  application  of,  848. 
Shorland,  Lord,  old  legend  and  monument  ot, 

800,  817, 
Showers,  summer,  853. 
Shuttle,  hanging  the,  881. 
Siam,  summer-house  in,  858. 
Signs  ;  sign-seeking,  418 ;  curious  signs,  448 

501,756. 
Silchester,  Hants,  Roman  station,  556. 
Simcoe,  general,  notice  of,  488. 
Singing,  test  of  excellence  of,  910. 
*"  Su  Giles  Gooeecap,"  old  play,  889. 
Skimmii^lton,  procession  called,  860. 
Skipton  in  Craven.    See  Craven. 
SleevevpockeU  formeriy  in,  881. 
Smith,  Thomas,  a  quacl^  788. 
Smoking  and  snuffing,  oriental  temple  for, 

678,  679;  antiquity  of  smoking,  771. 
Snitsler,  an  honest  organ-builder,  86. 
SnuAng  and  smoking,  673,  &c. ;  Laarenee* 

kiik  snuff-boxes,  680. 
Soames,  Dr.,  master  of  Peterhouse,  864. 
Soldiers;  a  soldier's  age,  858;  a  soldier^s 

return,  576L 
Somerset,  proud  duke  of,  751. 
Son,  fether  and,  31. 

Sophia  Charlotte,  sister  of  Geo.  I.,  479. 
Soothey,  poet,  lesideoce  ot^  888.  * 

Spa-flelds,  sketch  in,  764. 
Spaniards,  spare  diet  of,  778. 
Spanish-mysteries,  118;  poactiliot,  954. 
Speculation,  folly  of,  858. 
Spinnings  tenuity  of,  85. 
Spit,  movement  of  to  music,  804. 
"  Spoons,  Apostle,"  81 7. 
Stanley,  Rev.  T.,  rector  of  Eyam,  689. 
Starch-wort,  an  herb,  account  ot,  869. 
"  Stare  and  Gossip,  the,*'  61. 
Stars,  fixed,  the,  375,  795. 
Statesmen,  model  of,  489. 

'  i  small  forming  proprieloca  called* 

878. 
Statues,  stupendous,  888. 
Steam-engines,  85. 
Steel  manufecturers,  600. 
Stones,  (precious)  aacienti^  imitation  of^  745. 
Stories,  (long)  810. 

Storks,  habiu  and  treatment  of,  464,  564. 
Strutt,  Mr.,  new  edition  of  his  *'  Sporu  and 

Pastimes,"  &c.  by  editor  of    the  Tabte 

Book,  177. 
Stuarts,  (The)  unfortunate  line  of,  898. 
Summer;  summer-bouse  at  Siam,  853;  sum- 
mer showers,  an  effect  of,  858 ;  summer 

garden  uf  Peter  the  Great,  457. 
Snigery,  skill  of  the  ancients  in,  748,  746. 
Sweetheart-seeing,  159. 
Sympathy,  suppcMied  effect  of,  334. 

Table  Book,  editor  of  about  t6  publish  a 
cheap  edition  of  "  Stratt's  Sports  and  Pas- 
times," 1 77 ;  editor's  severe  domestic  afflic- 
tions,  787. 

Table  rock  at  Niagara,  541. 
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Tailor,  drigiD  of  the  word,  717. 

Talbot  inn,  Borough,  45. 

Talkingtoot  Geoiffe,  casoaltiet  that  bere)l,197. 

Tanner,  Dame,  gleaning  cake  of,  346. 

Taftingdaya,  447. 

Taverns  and  inn%  notices  of,  41,  &c.  49,  &c. 

Taylor,  John,  of  Birmingham,  notice  of|  595. 

Temple  of  Health,  Dr.  Graham's,  561 ;  for 
smokinsy  Mr.  Gliddon's,  67S. 

Temple,  Sir  W.,  disposal  of  his  heart,  460. 

Tenter,  (B^ir  and)  boys'  play,  864. 

Thalea  and  other  ancients,  819L  See  Ancienta. 

Theaties.    See  Plays. 

Thunder,  opinions  on,  6S9. 

Tippets  and  scarfs,  2S5. 

Thomson,  poet,  notices  of,  108,  S78,  58S. 

Thou  and  tou,  in  poetry,  3S9. 

Thread  and  thread-makers,  60S 

"  Thyestes,"  old  play,  615. 

Tidesi,  opinions  on,  6S4. 

Tie  and  Dob  wigs^  484. 

"Time,  the  defeat  oC"  885. 

Titles,  752. 

Tobacco,  or  a  substitute,  ancient  use  of^ 
77 1 .    See  Ancients. 

Toll,  ungallant,  848. 

Tours,  a  curious  one,  291. 

TowDsend,  (Bow  street)  evidence  by,  149. 

Trade^good  and  ill  of,  211. 

Tradition,  picture  of,  866. 

Tragi -comedy  and  pastoral  comedy,  621. 

«  Traitor,  (The)"  old  play,  580. 

Tmnsmigration^  explanatory  of  antipathies, 
191. 

Trashing,  848. 

Travelling,  precautions  for,  852,  864. 

Treasure-digging,  patent  for,  418. 

Treaties;  one  l^tween  W.  Penn  and  the  In- 
dians, 417,  &c. ;  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  521. 

Trees;  skeletons  of,  825;  a  memorable  elm, 
421;  noble  trees  near  Amsterdam,  461 ; 
soperstition  about  passing  patients  through 
a  split  ash,  465 ;  trees  poetically  and  na- 
tionally considered,  469;  height  of  the 
cabbage  tree^  471. 

Tricks  or  the  Fairie«,  839. 

«  Triumphant  Widow,  (The)'*  okl  play,  289. 

Troller's  GiU,  (The)  658. 

Tromp,  Van,  gallantry  of,  778. 

"True Trojans, (The)"  old  play,  828. 

Turky  the  Great,  754. 

Tumpikeman,  (The)  684. 

Taum  et  Meum,  250. 

"  Twins,  (The)"  old  play,  829. 

Uglinaasy  naif  admission  of,  4 1 4.  I 

Umbrella,  cleirvman's,  101. 
UiQieis ;  life  of  one,  .72  ;  a  liberal  one,  808. 
Utopia,  (sir  T.  Mote's)  blunder  about,  418. 
Uxbridge,  town 'and  treaty  of,  521. 

Vega,  Francis  de  k,  adventures  of,  188. 
— ,  Lopex  de,  mysteries  ol^  118. 
Venice,  251. 

Veniaon,  jetted,  corioua  notion  about,  884. 
Vines,  notices  about.  81^  628.    See  Grapes. 
Vioer's  poison,  764. 
VOL.  11—55. 


Virtue  and  Death,  dialogue  between,  19. 
Voice,  restoration  of,  by  anchovy,  544. 
Volunteer  reminiscences,  55. 
Vortices,  doctrine  of,  877. 

Wagstaff,  Mr.  E^  185. 

Wake-Robin,  a  plant,  869. 

Wakefield,  custom  near,  21. 

Walker  (Willy)  and  John  Bolton,  409. 

Waller,  sir  E.,  his  tomb  at  BeaconsfleU,  46i> 

Walpole,  sir  H.,  and  Hogarth,  290, 291. 

— —  sir  R.,  notice  of,  192 

Walls  of  plaster  advised  for  fruit,  141. 

Wards,  court  of,  abuses  of,  76. 

•*  Wars  of  Cyrus,"  old  pby,  62  f. 

Warwickshire,  custom  in,  466^ 

Watchmen,  (London)  528. 

Water  havinr  the  eifect  of  fire,  585. 

Wedding.    See  Marriage. 

"  Weston  Favel  History,  &c.,"  remarks  on 
866. 

"  Whims  and  Oddities,"  by  T.  Hood,  559. 

Whittington,  revolution  house  at,  518. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  custom  io.  714. 

Win,  formerly  general,  484. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Mr.,  curious  tract  by,  252 

,  professor  of  morel  philosophy,  no- 
tices of,  279. 

Wiltshire,  custom  in,  197. 

Winter  flowers,  787. 

Witchcraft,  decree  against,  144;  "burning 
the  witch,"  588 ;  guard  aninbt  witchcraft, 
588;  the  wise  woman  of  Littondale,  776. 

Wives;  Mr.  G.  WagsUff's,  185;  lively  let- 
ter from  one,  442 ;  consolation  for  loss  of 
one,  479 ;  evidence  of  affection  in  wives, 
544;  a  wife  taking  libertiee,  751  r 

Wiiard's  Gave,  747,  750. 

Wolves;  fonsta  burnt  in  Sootland  to  exter- 
minate them,  824. 

Women;  customs  at  lyine-in,  98;  former 
freedom  of  society  with  men,  40,  41; 
Egyptian  compliment  to,  405;  ingenuous 
admission  of  ugliness  by  one,  414;  a 
young  one's  pocket-book,  404;  women 
sheriin  and  justices,  571;  antiquarians' 
supposed  dislike  to,  579;  dower  of  wo- 
men, 578;  an  amiable  woman  described, 
682 ;  <'  The  Wise  Woman  of  Littondale,*' 
777.    See  Wives. 

Wood  feast,  455. 

Wood,  Antonv  i,  his  dialfte  of  women,  572 

Wood,  Nicholas,  a  glutton,  850. 

Wordsworth,  (poet)  notices  of  278. 

Worlds,  plunUitv  of,  875. 

WresUing,416,499. 

Wright,  (Mrs.)  her  description  of  Niagara 
fells,  588. 

Writing,  Peiiivian  svbatitute  for,  112 ;  writ- 

ing^ska,  198, 19C 
Wye  Dale,  IS. 

Yean,  reaaoB  for  not  counting,  852. 
York^  and  the  levolution,  514. 
Yoikshirr  customs,  99, 144, 848,  505. 
Young,  (Mr.  8.)  of  Keaton  Cross,  86. 
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A.  B.,  TIS. 

A.  W^  709. 

A*  W.  R*,  5S9. 

Alpha,  74T. 

Auctor,  41 1. 

Barlej  Mow,  CThe)  t90. 

Bob  Short,  437 

C.  D.,  004. 

Ct  L**!  lO,  n9* 

C.  W.  P^  «19. 

City  VoluBtMr,  (A)  S5. 
Curio  So,  441. 

D.  A.  M.,  505. 
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